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PREFACE. 


Jr  EW  subjects  have  of  late  years  more  employed  the  pens  of  every  class  of  critics,  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  English  Language.  The  greatest  abilities  in  the  nation  have  been  exerted  in 
cultivating  and'reforming  it ;  nor  have  a  thousand  minor  critics  been  wanting  to  add  their  mite 
of  amendment  to  their  native  tongue.  Johnscm,  whose  large  mind  and  just  taste  made  him  capable 
of  enriching  and  adorning  the  Language  with  oiiginal  compositbn,  has  condescended  to  the  drudgery 
of  disentangling,  explainingy  and  arranging  it,  and  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability,  labour, 
and  patience ;  and  Dr.  Lowth,  the  poKtest  sdiolar  of  the  age,  has  veiled  his  superiority  in  his  short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  The  ponderous  folio  has  gravely  vindicated  the  rights  of  analogy ; 
and  the  light  ephemeral  sheet  of  news  has  corrected  errors  in  Grammar^  as  well  as  in  Politics,  by 
jdyly  marking  them  in  italics* 

Nor  has  the  improvement  stopped  here.  While  «lohnson  and  Lowth  have  been  insensibly 
operating  pn  the  orthography  and  construction  of  our  Language,  its  pronunciation  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  importanoe  of  a  C9nsistent  »ad  fegullar  pronunciation  was  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  the  want  of  this  consistency  and  regularity  has  induced  several  ingenious  men  to , 
endeavour  at  a  reformation ;  who,  by  exhibiting  the  regularities  of  pronundation,  and  pointing 
out  itSr  analogies,  have  reclaimed  some  words  that  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in>a  wrong  sound, 
and  {H^vented  others  from  bdng  perverted  by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this  subject,  is  Mr.  Elphinston ;  who,  in 
his  Principles  of  the  English  Language^  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  system ;  and,  by  a  deep 
investigation  of  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  regular 
pronunciation. 

After  him.  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical  IXctionary ;  in 
which  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  figures  placed  over  the  vowels, 
to  indicate  their  different  sounds.  But  this  gentleman  has  rendered  his  Dictionary  extrraiiely 
imperfect^  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number  of  words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pronunciation — 
those  very  words  for  which  a  Dictionary  of  ^this  kind  would  be  most  consulted. 

To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  syllables,  and  placed 
figures  over  the  vowels  as  Dr.  Kenrick  had  done,  but,  by  spelling  these  syllables  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  to  leave  but  little  expec- 
tation of  future  improvement.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Sheridan^s  Dictionary  is 
greatly  superior  to  every  other  that  preceded  it ;  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  %ound  of  words, 
by  spelling  them  as  they  are  fHX>nounced,  is  highly  rational  and  useful. — But  here  sincerity  obliges 
i^e  to  stop,    llie  numerous  instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and  want  of 
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6  PREFACE. 

acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  Language,  sufficiently  show  how  imperfect*  I  think  his 
Dictionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for  attempting  another  that  might 
better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Guide  to  Prouuneiatien. 

The  last  writer  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Nares^  who,  in  his  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  hai  shewn  a 
clearness  of  method  and  an  extent  of  observation  which  deserve  the  highest  encomiums.  His 
Preface  alone  proves  him  an  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a  philosophical  observer  of  Language ;  and  his 
Alphabetical  Index,  referring  near  five  thousand  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them,  is  a  new 
and  useful  method  of  treating  the  subject;  but  he  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  mistaken  the 
best  usagei  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals^  and  competitors,  and  I  hope  without  envy 
or  self-conceit-  Perhaps  it  would  have  be6n  policy  in  me  to  have  been  silent  on  this  head,  for  fear 
of  putting  the  Public  in  mind  that  others  have  written  on  the  subject  as  well  as  myself:  but  this 
is  a  narrow  policy,  which,  under  the  colour  of  tenderness  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raise  ourselves 
at  their  expence.  A  writer  who  is  conscious  he  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Public,  (and  unless 
he  is  thus  conscious  he  ought  not  to  write)  must  not  only  wish  to  be  compared  with  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  but  will  promote  the  comparison,  by  informing  his  readers  what  others  have 
done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pretensions  to  a  preference  ;  and  if  this  be  done  witd  fairness  and 
without  acrimony,  it  can  be  no  more  inconsistent  with  modesty,  than  it  is  with  honesty  and  plain 
dealing.  .   * 

Tlie  work  I  have  offered  on  the  subject  has,  I  hope,  added  something  to  the  public  stock :  it  not 
only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation  on  a  more  extensive  plan  than  others  have  done,  divides 
the  words  into  syllables,  and  marks  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  like  Dr.  Kenrick,  spells  the  words  as 
they  are  pronounced  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  directs  the  inspector  to  th6  rule  by  the  word  like 
Mr.  Nares ;  but,  where  words  are  subject  to  different  pronunciations,  it  shows  the  reasons  from 
analogy  for.  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  side  and  the  other,  and  points  out  the  pronunciation 
which  IS  preferable.  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  science  of  Mr.  Elphinston,  the  method 
of  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and,  to  add  to  these  advantages,  have  given 
critical  observations  on  such  words  as  are  subject  to  a  diversity  of  pronunciation,  and  have  invited  the 
inspector  to  decide  according  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage. 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  fonnidalDle  objection  ;  which  is,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  a  Language  is  necessarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  endeavours  to  delineate  or  settle 
it  are  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionaiy,  says :  "  Most  of  the 
*•  writeis  of  English  Grammar  have  given  long  ^tables  of  words  pronounced  otherwise  than  they 
"  arc  written ;    and  seem  not  sufficiently   to  have  considered,  that,  of  English,  as  of  all  living 

"  See  Principles,  No.  124,  126,129,386,454,462,  479,  480,  530  5  and  the  words  Assumb,  Collect,  Covetous,, 
Donative,  Ephemeha,  Satiety,  kc.  and  the  inseparable  preposition  Dis. 
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"  tongues^  there  is  a  douWe  pronunciation ;  one,  cursory  and  coHoquial ;  the  other,  regular  and 
«  solemn.  The  cursory  pronunciation  is  always  vague  and  uncertain,  being  made  diflerent,  in 
**  different  mouths,  by  negligence,  unskilfulness>  or  affectation.  Tbe  solemn  pronunciation,  though 
«  by  no  means  immutable  and*  permanent,  i^  yet  always  less,  remote  from  the  orthography,  and  less 
*^  liable  to,  capricious  innovation*  They  have,  lioweverj  generally  formed  their  tables  according  to 
<<  the  euTSory  speech  of  those  with  whom  they  happened  to  converse,  smdy  concluding  that  the 
'<  whole  natbn  cOQiMnes.  to  vitiate  language  in  one  manner,  have  often  established  the  jac^n  of  the 
^  lowest  of  the  peopfeas  the  model  of  speech.  For  pronunciation  the  best  general  lu}^-  is,  to 
^  ocmsider  those  as  the  most  elegant  spei^ers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words."' 

Without  any  derogation  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  be  asserted,,  that  in  these 
observations  we  do  not  perceive  that  justness  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for  which  heis  so  remarkable. 
h  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  him,  to  suppose  that 'he  meant  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
conveying  the  actual*  pronunciation  of  many  words  that  depart  manifestly  from  their  orthqgmpby,  or 
of  those  that  are  written  alike^  and  pronounced  diflfenently,  and  inversely.  He  has  marked  these 
difierencea  with  great  propriety  himself)  in  many  places  of  his  Dictionary;  and  it  is  to  toe  regretted 
that  be  did  not  extend  these  remarks  farther.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,:  he  could  suppose  that, 
because  the  almost  imperceptible  glances  of  colloquial  pronunciation  were  not  to  be  caught  and 
describext  by  the  pen>  that  the  very  perceptible  difference  between  the  initial  accented  syllables  of 
wmey  andmtmf^or,  or  the  final  unaccented  syllables  of  ^m7e  and  itifinhe,  could  not  be  sufficiently 
marked  upon  pap^;  Cannot  we  show  that  cellar yZ,  vault,  and  seller y  one  who  sells,  have  exactly  the 
same  sound ;  or  that  the  monosylbble  Jull^  and.  the  first  Syllable  of  Jidminate,  are  sounded 
diffcr^idy,  because  there  are  some  words  in  which  solemnity  will  authorize  a  different  shade  of 
prouunciatibn  from-  &imiliarity  ?  Besides,  that  colloquial  pronunciation  which^  is*  perfect,  is  so 
much  the  language  of  sofemn  speaking,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  more  difference  than  between 
the  same  picture  painted' to- be  viewed  near  and  at  a  distance.  The  symmetry  in  both  is  exactly 
the  same  r.aod  the  distinction  lies  only  in  the  colouring.  The  English  Language,  in  this  respect, 
K<ans  to  have  a  great  superiority  oyer  the  French,  which  pronounces  many  letters  in  the  poetic 
and  sdemn  style,  that  are  wholly  silent  in  the  prosaic  apd  familiar.  But  if  a  solemn  and  familiar 
prommciatioii  really  exists  in^our  language,  is  it  not  the  business  of  a  grammarian  to  mark  both  ? 
And  if  be  catinot  point  out  the  precise  sound  of  unaccented  syllables,  (for  these  only  are  liable  to 
obscurity)  he  may,  at  least,  give  those  sounds  which  approach  the  nearest,  and  by  this  means 
become  a^little  more  useful  than  those  who  so  liberally  leave  every  thing  to  the  ear  and  taste  of  the 


T&etruth  is^  Dr.  Johnson  ^e&ats  to  have  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  distinctness  and  indistinctness 
with  whicfa,  on  sc^emn  or  &miliar  oecasions,  we  sometimes  pronounce  the  unaccented  vowels  ;  and 
with  respect  to  these,  it  must  be  owned,  that  hk  remarks  are  hot  entirely  without  foundation.    The 
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English  Language^  with  respect  to   its  pronunciation^  is   evidently  divisible  into  acceated    and 
unaccented  sounds.      The  accented  syllables,  by  being  pronounced  with  greater  force.  th«n  the 
unaccented,  have  their  vowels  as  clearly  and  distinctly  funded  as  any  given  note  in  music  i  white 
the  unaccented  vowels,  for  want  of  the  stress,  arp  apt  to  slide  into  an  obscurity  of  sound,  which, 
though  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  the  ear,  cannot  be  00  definitely  marked  out  to  the  eye  by  other 
sounds  as  those  vowels  that  are  under  the  accent.    Thus  jSoi|ie  of  the  vowds^  when  neither  under 
the  accent,  nor  closed  by  a  consonant,  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  opeoer  or  a  closer  aOund, 
according  to  the  solemnity  or  familiarity,  the  dehberatioa  or  rapidity  of  our  deliy^.    This  will,  be 
perceived  in  the  sound  of  the  e  in  emotion^*  of  the  o  in  obedience^  and  of  the  u  in  monumenU    In  the 
hasty  pronunciation  of  common  speaking,  die  e  in  emotion  is  often  diortened^  as  if  spelt  im-tM^ion ; 
the  Q  in  oA^cEimce  shortened  and  obocured,  as  if  written  ub-be-^-enco  i  and  the  u  in  mmiment 
changed  into  e«  as  if  written  mw-ne-ment ;  while  the  deliberate  and  elegant  sound  of  these  vowels 
is  the  long  open  sound  Aity  have,  when  the  accent  is  on  them  in  eqtial,  over,  apd  unit :  but  a,  when 
unaccented,. seems  to  have  no  such  diversity ;  it  has  generally  ashort  obscure  sounds  whether  ending 
a  syllable,  or  closed  by  a  consonant.    Thus  the  a  in  able  has  its  definite  and  distinct  sound ;  but  the 
aame  letter  in  tolerablef  g^es  into  an  obscure  indefinite  sound  approaching  the  short  u ;  nor  can  any 
solemnity  or  deliberation  give  it  the  long  open  $ound  it  has  in  the  first  word.  Thus,  by  distinguishing 
vowels  into  their  accented  and  unaccented  sounds,  we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  what  Dr*  Johnson  saw 
but  obscurely  •;  and  by  this  distinction  entirely  to  answer  the  objectioni. 

Egually  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  general  rule,  that  those  are  to  be  considered  as  the  moat  degant 
speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  writtien  words.  It  is  certain,  where  custom  is  equals  thisr  ought 
to  take  place ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  respectable  ^Bnglis^  speakers  were  equally  divided  in  their 
pronunciation  of  the  word  btisy,  one  half  pronouncing  it  bew-ze,^  and  the  other  half  biz-ze,  that 
the  former  ought  to  be  accounted  the  most  elegant  s|)eakQr6;  but  ttll.  thi^  is  the  cmci  the  latter 
pronunciation,  though  a  gross  deviation  from  co-thography^  will  still  be.  f^c^med  the  most  ek^nt; 
Dr.  Johnson's  geneml  rule,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  where^cUstom  has  notpbinly  decided; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  English  Language,  its  orthography  and  pronunciationt  are  so  wiMy 
di^rent,  that. Dr.  Watts  and  Dr..  Jones  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  th4ir  Treatises  oa  Spetting^  tfait 
all  words  which  can  be  sounded  different  ways,  must  be  written  according  to  tllat  sound  wMch  isi  immi| 
distant  from  the  true  pronunciation ;  and  consequently,  in  such  a  Langu4ge,  a  Pronouncing  DIctioiUK^ 
must  be  of  essential  use. 

But  still  it  may  be  objected  to  such  an  undertaking,  that  tlie  fluctuatioii  of  ptfoomciatioft  is  •ao 
great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  settle  it  useless.  What  will  it  avail  us,  it  may  be  said,  to  know  the 
prfamnciation  di  the  present  day,  if»  in  a  ;few  years,  it  ViU  be  altcMd?    AnA  h&wLvt  .we  to  know 

*  Sec  tbe  wi^dft  Ci>i4i,ic9t,  ClaiiyAM^^  B49r4ff»i  Doi^i^Ki/OK*  E^^ 

t  Principles^  No.  SS,  545,  t  Principles^  No.  178. 
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even  what  the  present  pronunciation  is,  when  the  same  words  are  often  difFerently  .pronounced  by 
different  speakers,  and  those,  perhaps,  of  equal  numbers  and  reputation  ?  To  this  it  vmy  be  answered, 
that  the  fluctuation  of  our '  Language,  witJi  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated..*  'Except  a  very  few  single  words,  wliich  arc  generally  noticed  in  the  following  Dictionary, 
and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  as*  merchant^  service,  &c.  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Language  is  probably  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  Vas  a  century  ago  ;  and  had" 
the  same  attention  been  then  paid'  to  it  as  now,  it  is  not  likely  even  that  change  would  have  happened. 
The  same' may  beObsei'^ed  of  those'  words  which  are  differently  pronounced  by  different  speakers : 
if  the  analogies  of  the  Ijinguage  htid  been'  better  understood,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  many 
words  in  poiitie  usage  would  have  a  diversity  of  pronunciation,  which  is  at  once  so  ridiculous  and 
embarrassing ;  nay,  pcriiaps'it  may  be  with  confidence  asserted,  that  if  the  analogies  of  the 'Language 
were  suificiently  known,  and  srr  near  at  hand  as  to  be  applicable,  on  inspection,  to  every  word,  thai 
not  only  m^ny  words  which  are  wavering  betw^ecii  contrary  usages  would  be'  settled  in  their  true 
sound,  but  that  many  words,'  which  are  fixed  by  custom  to  an  improper  pronunciation,  would  by' 
degrees  grow  regular  and  analogical ;  and  those  which  are  so  already  would  be  secured  in  their  purity, 
by  a  knowledge  of-  their  regularity  and  analog)'. 


*  TTieold  and  new'-Arfe,  wMi  all  the  rarious  dialects,  must  have  occasioned  infinite  irregularity  in  tlie  pronunciation  of  tlie 
Greek  toogue ;  ^^djif  iVe  (nay  jti|lge^pf  tbe^atia  proriunciation  by  tlie  apcient  inscriptions,  it  was  little  less  various  and  irregu- 
lar than  the  preek.  Aulus  Gelliu§  tells  us,  tliat  Nigidius,  a  grammarian  who  lived  a  little  more  tlian  a  century  before  him, 
seated  the  tetsyllablfe  of  ^i(^^ii  butj  safys  he,  "  si  quis  nunc  A^Zmwm  appellans  in  casu  vocandi  secundum  id  pracceptuni 
Nigidii  acQent.prioQan>  non.aberit  qum  rideatur.*'  Whoever  now  should  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  Falirius,  when 
a  vocative  case,  according  to  the  precept  of  Nigidius,  would  set  every  body  a  laughing.  FA^en  that  highly  polished  language  the 
Frencb,  if  we  may  believe  a  Writer  in  the  Encyclopedic,'  is  little  less  irregular  in  this  respect  than  our  own. 

"  11  estarriv6,'*  says  he,  "  par  les  alterations  qui  se  succedent  rapldement  dans  la  mani^re  de  prononcer,  and  les  corrections  qui 
s'iatroduiscnt  Wntement^dansla  naaniere  d*ecrire,que  la  prononciation  &  Tccriture  ne  marchent  point  ensemble,  Sc  queqiioiquily 
ait  chez  les  peuples  les  plus  polices  de  TEurope,  des  societes  dliommes  de  lettres  charges  des  les  moderer,  des  les  accorder,  &  de 
ies  rapprocher  dela  m^me  ligne,  elles  sc  trouvent  enfin  k  une  distance  inconcevable  -,  ensorte  que  de  deux  choses  dont  Tune  n'a 
ct6,  imaginee  dans  son  origine,  que  pour  rdpresenter  fidelletnent  Tautre,  celle-ci  ne  diftere  gucre  moins  de  celle-1^,  que  la  portrait 
it  la  mtme  peraonne  peinte  dans  deux  ages  tjes-^loign^**  Enfin  T inconvenient  s'est  accru  i  un  tel  eKcesqu'on  n'ose  plus  y  remedier. 
On  proQonce  une  langue,  on  ecrit  une  autre  :  &  Ton  s'accoutume  tellement  pendant  Ic  reste  de  la  vie  ^  cette  bisarrerie  qui  a  fait 
Terser  tant  de  larmes  dans  Tenfance,  que  si  Ton  renongoit  k  sa  mauvaise  orthographe  pour  une  plus  voisine  de  la  prononciation,  on 
TJt  reconnoitrolt  pfus  la  langue  parlee  sous  sette  nouvelFe  combinaison  de  characteres.  S'il  y  en  a  qui  ne  pourroient  se  succeder 
'sosime  gjandefatigvr  paiir  I'arg^,  oii^ils  ne  'se'  rencontreotpoicit,  .ou  ils  ne  dureiit  pas.-  Hs  sont  echapp6s  de  la  langue  par 
'.taphonie,  cette  loi  puissante,  qui  agit  continyellement  Sc^univeu^Upment  sans  egard  pour  retymologie  &  ses  defenseurs,  et-qui 
ttr.d^ans  intermission  ^  amener  des  6tres  qui  out  les  mcmes  organes,  le  meme  idiome,  les  m^mes  mouvemens  prescrits,£l-peu-pres 
-  ia  meroe  prononciation. .  Les  causes  dont  )'{i6tiM  h'est  ^oint  interrompue,  <IeYiennent  tojouf s  les  pjus  fortes  aveo  les  tems,quelque 
:'jibles  qu*elles  soi^nt  en  ^los-ra§raes^&;  U  a*y  ^  ^resqtn^  p^  une  «cule  voyelie,  une  seule  dlphthonguCi  une  senle  cu-isoune  dont 
-:  valeur  soit  tellement  constante,  que  I'eu^honie  n'en  puisse  disposer,  soit  en  alterant  le  son,  soit  en  le  supprimaiit.'* 

I  shall  not  decide  upon  the  justness  of  these  complaints,  but  must  observe,  that  a  worse  picture  could  scarcely  be  ^rawn  of 
tbe£i^lishy-9r  the  most  baibarous  language  of  Europe..  Inde«J  a  degree  of  versatility  seems  involved  in  the  ver^  natme  of 
iacgoage,  and  is  one  of  those  evils  lefl  by  Providence  for  map  to  correct :  a  love  of  order,  and  tlie  utility  ot  regularity,  will 
sl^'aj's  incline  him  to  confine'  tins  reraatilHy  Avithiu  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible. 
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But  the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kiod  is  pot  confined  to  those  parts  of  language  where  the 
impropriety  is  gross  and  palpable ;  besides  such  imperfections  in  pronunciation  as  disgust  every 
ear  not  accustomed  to  them^  there  are  a  thousand  insensible  deviations^  in  thp  more  minute  parts  of 
language,  as  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be  called,  ^hich  do  not  strike  the  ear  so  forcibly  as  to  mark 
any  dirfect  impropriety  in  particular  words,  but  occasion  only  such  a  general  imperfection  as  gives  a  bad 
,  impression  upon  the  whole.  .  Speakers  with  these  imperfections  pass  very  well  in  common  conver- 
sation ;  but  when  they  are  required  to  pronounce  with  emphasis,  and  for  that  purpose  to  be  more 
distinct  and  definite  in  their  utterance,  here  their  ear  fails  them ;  they  have  been  accustomed  only  to 
loose  cursory  speaking,  and,  for  want  of  firmness  of  pronunciation,  are  like  those  painters  who  draw 
the  muscular  exertions  o^  the  human  body  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy.    This,  is  one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  we  find  the  elocution  of  so  few  people  agreeable  when  they  resid  or  speak,  to  an  assembly, 
while  so  few  <^nd  us  by  their  utterance  in  common  conversation.    A  thousand  faults  lie  concealed 
in  a  miniature,  which  a  microscope  brings  to  view ;  and  it  is  only  by  pronouncing  on  a  larger  scale> 
<  as  publick  speaking  may  be  called,   that  we  prove  the  propriety  of  our  elocution.    As,  therefore^ 
there  are  certain  deviations  from  analogy  which  are  not  at  any  rate  tolerable,  there  are  others  which, 
only,  as  it  were,  tarnish  the  pronunciation,  and  make  it  l^ss  briUiant  and  agreeable.    There  are   few 
who  have  turned  their  thoughts  on  this  subject,  without  observing  that  they  sometinoes  pronoiince 
the  same  word  or  syllable  in  a  different  manner ;  and  as  neither  of  these  manners  offend  the  ear, 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  which  they  shall  give  the  preference :  but  as  one  must  pece3sarilyber  morp  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  the  language  than  the  other,  a  display  of  these  analogies,  in  a  Dictionary  of 
this  kind,  will  immediately  remove  this  uncertainty :  and  in. this  vie^y  of  the  variety  we  shall  discover, 
a  fitness  in  one  mode  of  speaking,  which  will  give  a  firmness  and  security  to  our  pronunciation^  from 
a  copfidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reason,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  language*    See  ^rinciplesy 
No.  530,  547,  55I5  &c. 

9ut,  alas!    reasoning  on  language,  however  well  founded^  may  be  all  overturned  by  a  single 
quotation  from  Horace: 


>U9ttS 


''  Quem  pen^s  arbitrium  est>  k  job  Be  aonna  loqueodi/* 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  succinct  way  of  ending  the  controversy ;  and,  by  virtue  of  thi^ 
argument,  we  may  become  critics  in  language,  without  the  trouble  of  stuping  it :  not  that!  would 
be  thought,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  deny  that  Custom  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  language  i 
far  from  U.  I  .acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know  there  13  no  appeal  fipom  it.  I  wiah .  only  to 
dispute,  where  this  arbiter  has  not  dedded ;  (ovy  if  once  Custom  speak  out,  however  absurdly,  I 
sincerely  acquiesce  in  its  sentence. 

But  what  is  this  custom  to  which  we  must  so  implicitly  submit  ?  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  xnukittide  of 
speakers,  whether  good  or  bad  ?  This  has  never  been  asserted  by  the.  n\os|; .  sanguinp  a|pettors,of  its 
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aathority.  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  studious  in  kho6ls  and  colleges,  with  those  of  the  learned  pro* 
fessions,  or  that  of  those  who,  frond  theif  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  a  court  ?  To  confine  propriety  to  the  latter,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  seetiis  ah  injury 
to  the  former ;  ^ho,  from  their  very  profession,  ap^ar  to  have  a  natural  right  to  a  share,  at  least,  in 
the  l^sUtiori  of  language,  if  not'  to  an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  polished  attendants  on  a  throne 
are  as  apt  t6  depart  from  simplicity  in  language  as  in  dress  and  mannbrs }  an(l  novelty,  instead  of 
custom,  is  too  oftert  the  jus  &  norma  loquendi  of  a  court. 

Perhap^  ah  attetltive  observation  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  usage,  which  ought  to  direct' 
us,  IS  neither  of  these  *^e  have  been  enumerating,  taken  singly,  bdt  a  sort  of  compound  ratio  of  alt 
three.  Neidier  a  finical  pronunciation  of  the  court,  nor  a  pedantic  Graecism  of  the  scdiools,  will  be 
denominated  respectable  usage,  till  a  certain  number  of  the  geiieral  mass  of  speakers  have  "acknow- 
ledged them }  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common  speakers  authorise  any  pronunciation  wHidh  is  repro- 
bated by  the  learned  And  politd. 

As  those  sounds,  therefore,  which  are  the  most  generally  received  among  the '  fearned 
and  polite,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers,  are  the  most  legitimate,  we  may  conclude  tliat  a 
majority  of  two  of  these  states  6ught  always  to  cioncur.  In  order  to  constitute  what  is  called  good 
usage. 

But  thdugh  custom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  understood,  there  are  several  states  and 
degrees  of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obscure  and  equivocal ;  and  the  only  rhethod  of  knowing  the 
extent  of  custom  in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of  those  I^ctionaries  which  professedly 
treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many  works  of  this  kind,  that  the  general  current  of 
custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of  words,  may  be  collected  from  them  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  the  general  sense  of  words  from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of 
orthoepists  about  the  sound  of  words  always  appeared  to  me  st  very  rational  method  of  determining 
what  is  called  custom.  This  method  I  have  adopted  in  the  following  work ;  and  if  I  have  sometimes 
dissented  from  the  majority,  it  has  been  either  from  a  persuasion  of  being  better  informed 
of  what  was  the  actual  custom  of  speaking,  or  from  a  partiaTity  to  the  evident  analogies*  of  the 
language. 

And  here  I  mustintreat  the  caridid  reader  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  freedom  with 
which  I  have  critidsed  other  Mirriters  on  this  subject,  and  particularly  Mr.  Sheridan.  As  a  man,  a 
gentleman^  and  a  scholar,  I  knew  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  respected  him ;  and  think  every  lover  of 
elocution  owes  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  his  unwearied  addresses  to  the  Public,  to  rouse  them  to  tlie 
study  of  the  delivery  of  their  native  tongue.  But  this  tribute,  however  just,  does  not  exempt  him 
from  eiamiiMttioiu  His  credit  with  the  world  necessarily  subjects  him  to  animadversion,  because  tiie 
errors  of  sodi  a  writor  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  reputation :  this  has  made  me  zealous  to 
remark  bU  inaocaracies,  but  not  without  giving  my  reasons ;  nor  have  I  ever  taken  advantage  of  surh 
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faults  as  may  be  called  inadvertencies.*  On  the  sarae  prindples  I  have  ventured  to  criticise 
Dr.  Johnson,-|-  whose  friendship  and  advice  I  was  honoured  with,  whose  memory  I  love,  and  whose 
intellectual  powers  impress  me  with  something  like  religious  veneration  and  awe.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  exempt  from  faults  myself;  in  a  work  like  the  present,  .it  would  be  a  miracle  to  escape  them  ; 
nor  have  I  the  least  idea  of  deciding  as  judge,  in  a  case  of  so  much  delicacy  and  in>portance  as  the 
pronunciatfon  of  a  whole  people ;  I  have  only  assumed  the  part  of  an  advocate  to  plead  the  cause  of 
consistency  and  analogy,  and,  where  custom  is  either  silent  or  dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  ;  of.,  their 
language  to  incline  to  the  side  of  propriety:  so  that  niy  design  is  principally  to  give  a  kind  of 
history  pf  pronunciation,  and  a  register  of  its  present  state ;  and,  where  therauthorities  of  IXctionaries 
or  Speakers  are  found  to  differ,  to  give  such  a  display  of  the>  analogies  of  the  language  as  may  enable 
every  inspector  to  decide  for  himself.  .  :  .       ,  .-^          ,  »    . 

With  respegt  to  the  explanation  of  words,  except  in  very-  few  instancy,  I  have  scrupulously^ 
followed  Dr.  Johnson.  His  Dictionary  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by  every  subsequent 
lexicographer ;  and  so  servilely  has  it  been  copied,  that  such. words  aj5  he  must  have  omitted  me»ely 
by  mistake^  as  Predilection,  Respectable,  Descriptive,  Sulki/^  Jnimical,  Interference,  and  mauy  others,, 
are  neither  in  Mr.  Sheridan's,  Dr.  Kenrick's,  nor  several  other  Dictionaries. 

*  The  inspector  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  ray  observations  on  Mr.  Sbw idan's  Dicdoaary  T.t}^tfi  to  the  first. editi^n^ 
pobHshed  in  bis  Kfe-trme,  smd  tbe  second,  sometime  after  "his  death  :  whatever  alterations  may  have  been  made  by  his  subsequent: 
editors,  1  am  totally  unacquainted  with.   /  .!  .         :  :;=  j  .. 

f  See  Sceptic,  S.ciRjRttus,  Coi)ljr,»  Fcjrthbr^  &c.        .  .  ,      -  ^ , ,  , 
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TO   THE    FOURTH    EDITXOW. 


1  HE  rapid  sak  of  the  Third  Edition  of  this  Dictionary  called  upon  me  for  a  Poi>rth,  at  a  time  of  life,  and  in  ar 
sute  of  health,  little  compatible  with  the  drudgery  and  attention  necessary  for  the  execution  of  it  r  but  as  I  expected 
such  a  Call^I  was  not  unnundful  of-  whatever  might  tend  to  render  it  «till  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
PubHc,  and  therefore  collected  many  words,  which,  though  not  found  in  Dictionaries,  .were  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  polite  and  literary  conversation,  and  which  were  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  language,  as  soon  as  written 
authorities  could  be  produced  for  them.  Some  of  these  authorities  I  .have  produced,,  and  have  left  others  to  the. 
auentionof  those  who  have  more  leisiyeaml  better  heaUh^  In  the  midst  of  the  impression  of  tlve  present  woik,  I 
met  with  Mason's,  Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  found  several  words  worthy  of  insertion,  bub  have  carefully  acknow-r 
ledged  the  obligation  >  and  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  that  gentleman  for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  his« 
Supplcment^which  I  tlunk,  if  continued,  admirabljr  calculated  for  tjie  improvement  and  stability  of  the  language. 

But  as  the  great  object  of  the  present  Dictionary  was  pronunciation,  I  wa»  very  solicitous  to  be  as  accurate  as 
possible  on  this  point,  and  therefore  neglected  no  opportunity  of  informing  myself  where  I  was  in  the  least  doubtful,, 
and  of  correcting  myself  where  there  was  the  least  shadow  of*  an  error.  These  occa«ions,.  however,,  were  not  very 
numerous.  To'a  maaborn,  as  I  was,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Capital,  living  in  the  Capital  almost  my  whole  life, 
and  exercising  myself  there  iapublick  speaking  for  many  years  ;  to  such  a  person,  if  to  any  one,  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language  must  be  very  familiar  :  and  to  this  familiarity  I  am  indebted  for  the  security  I  have  felt  in 
deciding  upon. tlie  sounds  of  several  syllables,  which  nothing  but  an  infantine  pronunciation- could  determine.  If  I 
may  borrow  an  allusion  from  music,  I  might  observe,  that  there  is  a  certain  tune  in  every  language  to  ^hich  the  ear 
of  a  native  is  sef,  aiid  which  often  decides  on.  the  preferable  pronunciation,,  though  entirely  ignerant  of  the  reasons 
for  it- 

But  this  vernacular  instinct,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  seconded  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  analogies  of 
the  language.  Accent  and  Quantity,  the  great  efficients  of  pronunciation,  are  seldom  mistaken  by  people  of  education 
in  the  Capital ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  those  who  form  the  most  important  part  in  it,  are  without  these 
advantages,  and  therefore  want  such  a  guide  to  direct  them  as  is  here  offered.     Even  polite  and  literary  people,  who 
speak  only  from  the  ear,  will  find  that  this  organ  willy  in  a  thousand  instances,  prove  but  a  very  uncertain  guide,^ 
without  a  knowledge  of  tht>se  principles  by  which  the  ear  itself  is  insensibly  directed,  and  which,  having  their  origiii 
in  the  nature  of  language,  operate  with  steadiness  and  regularity  in  the  midst  of  the  tcklest  affectation  and  caprice. 
Ii  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  most  experienced  speaker  has  heard  every  word  in  the  language,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences  pronounced  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,. he  must  sometimes  have  recourse  to- 
the  principles  of  pronunciation  when  his  ear  is  either  uninfqrmed  or  unfaithful.     These  principles  are  those  general 
laws  of  articulation  which  determine  the  character,  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  every  language  ;  as  in  every  system  of 
speaking,  how'ever  irregular,,  the  organs  must  necessarily  fall  into  some  common  mode  of  enunciation,  or  the  purpose 
of  Providence  in  the  gift  of  speech  would  be  absolutely  defeated.     These  laws,  like  every  other  object  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  are  only  to  be  traced  by  an  attentive  observation  and  enumeration  of  particulars  ;  and  when  these 
particiriars  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  general  rule,  an  axiom  in  pronunciation  is  acquired.     By  an  accu- 
mulation of  these  axipms,  and  an  analogical  comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  we  discover  the  deviations  of 
language  where  custom  has  varied,  arid  ihe  only  clew  to  guide  us  where  custom  is  either  indeterminate  or  obscure. 

Thus,  by  a  view  of  the  words  ending  in  ity  or  ety^  I  find  the  accent  invariably  placed  on  the  preceding  syllable, 
as  in  diver* sity,  congru* ifyyScc.  On  a  closer  inspection,  I  find  every  vowel  in  this  antepenultimate  syllable,  when 
no  consonant  intervenes,  pronounced  long,  as  peUty^  pi'^^y^  &c.  a  nearer  observation  shows  me,  that  if  a  consonant 
intervene,  every  vowel  in  this  syllable  but  u  contraas  itself,   and  is   pronounced  short,   as  sever' if y,   curiosh'fy^' 
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14  ADVERTISEMENT. 

impu^nhyy  &c.  and  therefore  that  chastity  and  ohsenity  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  penultimate  vowel  short,  and 
^l  a  /'  "^  9is  in  chaste  and  obsene,  as  we  frequently  here  them.  I  find  too,  that  even  u  contracts  itself  before  two  consonants, 
as  cur'vity,  tacitur'nity^  &c.  and  that  scarcity  and  rarity  {(or  whose  irregularity  good  reasons  may  be  given)  are  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  throughout  the  language.  And  thus  we  have  a  series  of  near  seven  hundred  words,  the 
accentuation  of  which,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowel,  arc  reduced  to  two  or  three  simple  rules. 

The  same  uniformity  of  accentuation  and  quantity  may  be  observed  in  the  first  syllable  of  those  words  which 
have  the  accent  on  the  third,  as  </^m.«»-j/rfl'//V;»,  rf/OT-/-n«'//tf»,/ii-ftt-^rfl'//tf»,*  &c.  we  evidently  perceive  a 

stress  on  the  first  syllable  shortening  every  vowel  but  t/,  and  this  in  every  word  throughout  the  language,  except 
where  two  consonants  follow  the  i/,  as  in  cur-vi-iin*  c-ar  ;  or  where  two  vowels  follow  the  consonant  that  succeeds  any 
other  vowel  in  the  first  syllable,  as  de-vi-a'tion;  or,  lastly,  where  the  word  is  evidently  of  our  own  composition, 
as  re-con-vey^ :  but  as  u  in  tlie  first  syllable  of  a  word,  having  the  accent  on  the  third,  has  the  same  tendency  to  length 
and  openness  as  was  observable  when  it  preceded  the  termination  i/y,  I  find  it  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  con- 
sonant in  hu^ty-rJ ce9us^  which  I  have  never  heard  pronounced,  as  well  as  in  lu-cu^bra^  ti^n^  which  I  have  ;  and  this 
from  no  pretended  agreement  with  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  words  these  are  derived  from  ;  for,  in  the  former,  word^ 
the  u  is  doubtful  :  but,  from  the  general  system  of  quantity  I  see  adopted^in  English  pronunciation  ;  this  only  will 
direct  an  English  ear  with  certainty  :  for,  though  we  may  sometimes  place  the  accent  on  words  we  borrow  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  those  languages,  as  acu^men^  e/cgi'ac,  &c.  nay,  though  we  sometimes  adopt 
the  accent  of  the  original  with  every  word  of  the  same  termination  we  derive  from  it,  sls  assiJu*  ity^  vi-du^ity,  &c. 
yet  the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowel  is  so  often  contrary  to  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  that  not  a  sliadow  of  i  rule 
cran  be  drawn,  in  this  poitn,  from  these  languages  to  ours.t  Thus,  in  the  letter  in  question,  in  the  Latin  accumuh^ 
dubious^  tumor  J  ice.  the  first  t/  is  every  where  short ;  but  in  the  English  words  accumulate,  dtthVus^  /«/«#i/r,  every 
where  long.  Nuptialis^  murmur^  turbulentus^  &c.  where  the  u  in  the  first  syllable  in  Latin  is  long,  we  as  constantly 
pronounce  it  short  in  nuptial ^  murmur,  turbulent,  8cc.  Nor  indeed  can  we  wonder  that  a  different  o^conomy  of  quantity 
is  observable  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  as  in  the  former,  two  consonants  almost  always  lengthen  the  pre* 
ceding  vowel,  and  in  the  latter  as  constantly  shorten  it;  Thiis,  without  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle,  we  fin(j,  that  as  a 
division  of  the  generality  of  words,  as  they  are  actually  pronounced,  gives  us  the  general  laws  of  syllabicaubn,  so 
these  laws,  once  understood,  direct  us  in  the  division  of  such  words  as  we  have  never  heard  actually  pronounced,  and 
consequently  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  them.  For  these  operations,  like  cause  and  effect,  reflect  mutually  a  light 
on  each  other,  and  prove,  that  by  nicely  observing  th^  path  which  custom  in  language  has  once  taken,  we  can  more^ 
thaa  guess  at  the  line  she  must  keep  in  a  similar  case,  where'her  footsteps  are  not  quite  so  discernible.  So  true  is  the 
observation  of  Scaliger :  Ita  omnibus  in  rebus  certissifna  rati  one  sibi  ipsa  respondet  naturd.  De  catisis  Lin^.  JLat, 

\ 

i  ■  r-! ' .  .  ■      ■      ■  ■■  I 

*  Sec  Principles,  No.  ^34,  5A7, 530.  +  S«  Piiiibtplet>  No.  £44,  ^^ 
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RULES  to  be  observed  by  the  NATIVES  of  IRELAND  in  order  to  obtain  a 

just  Pronunciation  of  English. 


As  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  understanding  those  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  which  obtain  there,  I  shall  extract  his  obser- 
vations on  that  subject  as  the  best  general  direction,  and 
add  a  few  of  my  own,  by  way  of  supplement,  which  I  hope 
wiil  render  this  article  of  instruction  still  more  complete 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice)  that  as  I  have 
made  a  different  arrangement  of  the  vowels,  and  I  have 
adopted  a  notfttion  diSerent  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  am 
obliged  to  make  use  of  different  figures  to  mark  the  vowels, 
but  still  such  as  perfectly  correspond  to  his. 

^  The  chief  mistakes  made  by  the  Irish  in  pronouncing 
"  English,  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  sounds  of  the  two 
**  fint  vowels,  a  and  e ;  the  former  being  generally  sounded 
"  i  by  the  Irish,  as  in  the  word  bir,  in  most  words  where 
''  it  is  pronounced  a,  as  in  dayy  by  the  English.  Thus  the 
"  Irish  say,  patron,  matron,  the  vowel  i  having  the  same 
"sound  as  in  the  word  father ;  while  the  English  pro- 
"  nounce  them  as  if  written  pay  iron  ^  may  iron.  The  fol- 
"  lowing  rule,  strictly  attended  to,  will  rectify  this  mistake 
*'  through  the  whole  language. 

"  When  the  vowel  a  finishes  a  syllable,  and  has  the  ac- 
**  cent  on  it,  it  is  invariably  pronounced  i  [^ay]  by  the 
*^  English.  To  this  rule  there  are  but  three  exceptions  in 
"•  the  whole  language  to  be  found  in  the  words  fither, 
"  papl,  maml.  The  Irish  may  think  also  the  word  rather 
"an  exception,  as  well  z%  father  \  and  so  it  would  appear 
"  to^beiiit  thpimaanDer  of  pronouncing  it  ri*tber,  laying 
''tbcaccentoiir  the  vowel  tf ;  but  in  the  English  pronun- 
'^tiation  the  cpnsonant  th  is  takjsn  into  the  first  syllable, 
"  2&rtttb\erj  which  ma^es  the  diff?reni:e, 

''  \if^iii;vcra  cptfisona9t;fQ)Jpwsthe  vowel  ^,in4hesame 
*''syllabl^,aLod  the  accent  iS' on  the  consonant,  the  vowel  a 
'^'has  alwa3's  its  fourth. sound,  as  hit,  man;  as  also  the 
"  same^ound  len^h^ped  when  it  precedes  the  letter  r,  as 
''  fi^  bir^  thfingh^h^  accent he.oA' the  vow^l ;  as  likewise- 
"  when  it  precedes  /m,  asb&lm,  psHlm.  The  Irish,  igno- 
"'Tant  of  this  latter  exceptioif,,pronounce  all  wordff  of  that 
"  structure,  as  if  they  were  written  hawniy  psawniy  q^a^m^ 
" ^^mktl^*  Intibe  third SQ^jji^of  >l».^Mtt'k^d'by:di^fcre^lt' 
'  combiDfliifiins  4»£  vowels^,  or.eonsonantsv  such-as  auj  in 
"  Paul  ;  awy  in  law  j  all^  in  call;  ald^  in  bald;  alky  in 
"  talk,  &€•  the  Irish  make  no  mistake,  except  in  that  of 

/hi,  as  before  mentioned.. 

"  The  second  vowel,  e,  is  for  the  most  part  sounded  ee 
"  bv  the  English,  When  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  whilst  the 


**  Irish  in  nH>st  words  give  it  the  sound  of  slender  i,  as  in 

hate.     This  sound  of  k  [eel  is  marked  by  difiTerent  com- 

"  binations  of  vowels,  such  as  ea,  eJ^  e  fnal  mute,  ee^  and 

**  />•     In  the  two  last  combinations  of  ee  and  /^,  the  Irish 

never  mistake  ;  such  as  in  meet^  seem,  fields  ielieve,  &c. 

but  in  all  the  others,  they  almost  universally  change  the 

sound  of  e  into  L     Thus  in  the  combination  ea,  they 

**  pronounce  the  Vfords  tea ^  sea y  please,  as  if  they  were  spelt 

'*  tay^say,  plays  i  instead  of///,  see^  pleese.  The  English 

constantly  give  this  sound  to  ea  whenever  the  accent  is 

on  the  vowel  /,  except  in  the  following  words,  great,  a 

pear,  a  iear,  to  tear,  to  forbear,  to  swear,  to  tear, to  wear. 

"  In  all  which  the/  has  tlie  sound  of  i  in  hite.    For  want 

*^  of  knowing  these  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 

'^  after  some  time  of  residence  in  London,  are  apt  to  fall 

^'  into  the  general  rule,  and  pronounce  these  words  as  if 

"  spelt  greet,  beer,  sweer,  &c. 

*'  Ei  is  also  sounded  //  by  the  English,  and  as  K  by  the 

'  Irish ;  thus  the  words  deceit,  receive ,  are  pronounced  l%r 

them  as  if  written  dcsa/e,  resave.   Ei  is  always  sounded 

^*  //,  except  when  a  g  follows  it,  as  in  the  words  reigfty 

*  ffig^9  deign,  &c,  as  also  in  the  words,  rein,  (of  a  bridle} 

**  r//«-deer,  vein,  Jrein,  veil^  heir,  which  arc  pronounced 

**  like  rain,  vain^  drain,  vail,  air. 

'  The  final  mute  /  makes  the  preceding  /  in  the  same* 
*^  syllable,  wheii  accented,  have  the  sound  of  //,  as  in  the 
**  words  suprime^ sincere,  repl&e.     This  rule  is  almost. 
^  universally  broken  through  by  the  Iriah»wha  pronounce 
f^  all  such  words  as  if  vritten  supr&me,sincire,replSte,&c. 
^*  There  are  but  two.  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  Englishi 
^^  pronuociatiop,  which  are  the  w,ord$  there,  where. 
\    *   In  the  way  of  marking  this  sounds  by  »  double  e^  s^« 
!'  thus  //,  as  the  Irish  never  make  any  mistakes,  the  best 
**  methodibr  ail  who  want  to  acquirethe  right  pronunciation 
^'  of  these  several  combinations  is,  to  suppose  that  ea,ei^ndf' 
'*  #1,  att«o4od  by  a  SmI  iQutie./,  aoe  aUiiffdt  wiiiirra.doubhr 
e^  or  #/r 

^^  Ey  \^  always  sounded  like  II  by  the  English;  >vhen the 
'^  accent  is  upfii  it.;  as.  in.  the  vtwiMtprey^  convey^  pr9^. 
t^  n9ima«dr^ri7/f  ^<itji'«>  To^htSitfiCBiaEeJHit  two  jezcep-* 
t'  tions,  in  tht  wonk  kiy  and  1  jy^  aotiiid<irf'4i0^,  Jeie.'    The 

*  Irish  irt  attempting  to  pronounce  like  the  Englilh,  often 

*  give  the  same  sound  to  /y,a»  usually  belongs  to  // ;  thus. 

*  f&r  prey,  convey,,  they  say^  pree,.  convee. 

'^  A  strict  observation  of  these  few  rules,  with  a  due  at* 
^  tentiontothe  vei:y£BW  exceptions  enumeratedabove, wilt 
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"  enable  the  wcll-cjucated  natives  of  Ireland  to  pro- 
*^  nouncc  their  words  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  more 
*'  polished  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elngland  do,  so  far 
^'  as  the  vowels  are  con<:erned.  The  diphthongs  they  com- 
'*  mit  no  fault  in,  except  in  the  sound  of  i,  which  has  been 
'*  already  taken  Aotice  of  in  the  Grammar  :*  where,  like- 
*^  wise,  the  only  difference  in  pronouncing  any  of  thecon- 
**  sonants  has  been  pointed  out  j  which  is,  the  thickening 
'^  the  sound  of  </and  /,  in  certain  situations ;  and  an  easy 
"  method  proposed  of  correcting  this  habit.t 

"  In  order  to  complete  the  wholc>  I  shall  now  give  a 
"  list  of  such.detached  words,  that  do  not  come  underany 
**  of  the  above  rules,  as  arc  pronounced  differently  in 
**  Ireland  from  what  they  arc  in  England  : 


Irish  pron 

chc'arful 

f^'arful 

d6Sr 

fl66r 

gape 

ghh!  tT  [gather) 

beard 

ball 

bush 
push 
pgll 


pul'pit 

c4lf 

kitch  {catch) 

(hoarse  {coarse) 

course  {course) 

C9urt 

male'cious 

pudding 

i^xA^h  {quash)  ' 

\tzh!  \xr  {leisure) 

cla'mour 

Ul!Yx\{Mi€hael))s]i^kt\ 

dr&th  {droughr)     drout 

sarch  {search)       serch 

source  {source)     scree 

cushion  cfishipn 

strength(j/r^w5/A)strenkth 


English  pron, 

chqr'ful 
fitful  ^ 
dore 
.  flore 
gape 
garh'cr 
herd 
billl 
bush 
push 
pull 
pdl'pit 

calf 
catch 

coarse 

coarse  • 

court 

malish'us 

pudding 

quash 


Irish  pr-jn, 

lenth  {length) 
struv  {strove) 
druv  {drove) 


1^'zhur 
clara'mur 


ten'ure 

ten 'able 

wraih 

wrSth  {wroth) 

fa'rewetl 

rode  . 

strode 

shone 

shism  {schism) 

whe'refore 

the'refore 

breth  {breadth) 

cowld  {cold)  ' 

bowld  {bold) 

cSf'fcr 

enda'avour 

ffit  {foot) 

mischc'evous 

In^ ion  {onian) 

put 

retsh"  {reach) 

saua'dron 

zaa'  lous 

zaa'lot 


Eng.  pron. 

lenkth 

strove 

drove 

te'nure 

te'nable 

wrath 

wroth 

fVwel 

r&d    . 

strod 

shon 

sizm 

wh^r'fore 

ther'fofe 

bredth 

cold 

b&ld 

co'fer 

endcv^ur 

fdt 

mis'chivous 


un  nyun 

put 

reach 


squod'rufn 
zelMus 


squ 
zll 
zll'lut 


'^  These,  after  the  closest  attention,  are  all  the  words, 
"  not  included  in^he  rules  before   laid  down,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  in  which  the  well-educated  natives 
*  of  Ireland  differ  from  those  of  England." 

I  shall  make  no  observ*:tions  on  the  accuracy  of  this  list, 
but  desire  my  reader  to  observe,  that  the  strongest  cha- 
racteristics of  the  pronunciation  of  Ireland  ii  the  rough 
jarring  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R,  ^nd  the  aspiration 
or  rough  breaching  before  all  the  accented  vowels.  (Foi;. 
the  true  sound  of  Ry  see  that  letter  in  tbe  Principles, 
No.  419.)  And  for  the  rough  breathing  or  aspiration  of 
the  vowels,  the  pupil  should  be  told  not  to  bring  the  voice, 
suddenly  from  the  breast,  but  to  speak,  as  it  were,  from 
the  mouth  only. 

It  may  be  observed  to,  that  the  natives  of  Ireland  pro- 
nounce rm  at  the  end  of  a  word   so  distinctlj'  as  to  fofm* 
two  separate  syllables.  Thus  stormzndfarm  seem  sounded' 
by  them  as  if  written  staw-rum^  fa-rum  ;  while  the  Eng-' 
lish  sound  the  r  so  soft  and  so  close  to  the  m,  that  it  seems 
pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  stawm^  faam. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  arc  applicable  to  Im. 
When  these.lettersenda  word,  they  arc,  in  Ireland,  pro- 
nounced at  such  a  distance,  that  helm  and  realm  sound  as  if 
written  hel-um  and  reLum  ;  but  in  England  the  /  and  m 
are  pronounced  as  close  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  form  but 
one  syllable-  To  remedy  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
pupil  to  make  a  collection  of  words  terminating  with 
these  consonants,  and  to  practise  them  over  till  a  true  pro- 
nunciation is  acquired. 


•  )?  Vid^  page  It,  where  the  tree  manner  of 'pronouncing  the  diphthong 
**  i  is  pointed  out ;  the  Irish  pronouncing  it  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
•*  die  French. 

+  '*  The  le\tcr</ has  always  the  same  sound  by  those  who  pronounce 
*•"  English  well  5  but  the  Provincials,  particularly  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
**•  Welsh,  in  many  wonUthifikenthesoiMd  b/a  mixture  of  breath.  Thus, 
"  though  th^  Kwnd  the  i/ right  in  the  positive  /om/  and.^npo^,  in  the 
**  compar^ve  degree  they  ihtckea  it  by  an  aspiiatioo,  and  sound  it  as  if  it 


"  were  written  loudber^  iroaiiher,  Thisviscious  pronunciation  is  produced 
f  by  pushing  the  tongue  forward  so  as  to  touch  (he  teeth  in  forming  that 
"  sound :  and  the  way  to  cure  it  is  easy ;  for  as  they  can  pronounce  the  d 
"  properly  in  the  word  loud,  let  th?m  rest  a  little  upon  that  syllable,  keep- 
**  ing  the  tongue  in  the  position  of  forming  </,  and  then  le^t  them  separate 
'*  it  from  the  upper  gum  without  pushing  it  forward,  and  the  sound  der 
*'  will  be  produced  of  course :  for  the  organ  being  left.in  the  position  of 
*'  sounding  d  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  loud»  is  necessnrily  in  the  position  of 
"  forming  the  same  d  in  uttering  the  last  syllable^  unless  it  makes  a  new 
"  movement,  as  in  the  case  of  protruding  it  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth.  Thii 
**  letter  is  sometimes,  though  not  ofcen>  quiescent,  as  in  the  words  band- 
•*  kerchief,  handsome,  handsel. 

'*  In  prononncing  the  letter  /  the  Irish  and  other  Provincials  thicken  the 
'*  sound,  as  was  before  mentioned  with,  regard  to  the  d ;  for  better,  they 
*'  say  betther  ;  for  utter,  uttber ;  and  so  on  in  all  words  of  that  siruQurc. 
'*  This  faulty  manner  arises  from  the  same  cause  that  was  mentioned  as 
"  aBectingtl^e  loundof  </;  I  snean.the  protudrog  of  the  tongue  so  as  10 
*'  touch  the  teeth,  and  it  curable  only  io  the  same  way.*' 
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MULES  to  fe  9herwShy  the  MATIFES  if  SCOTLAND  fw  attaining  a 
*  Just  Praaundviion  fif  English 


T«f  AT  ]»r<mtinci9(ioii^1iidi  <)t6(irigutshes  'die  iiiliabkanu 
of  Scotland  u  of  a -very  dyfiaront  kind  from  diiA  of  Itfc 
UnA^  and  vnay  he  divided  kito  the  quaotky^  quiAky,  wui 
wrcentuatioii  of  Ae  vow^.    With  reftptctto  qtiantiiiy^  it  J 
nay  be  observed,  that  the  Scotth  pronounce  aknost  ai* 
ifaetracceoted' vow^  teng-     Thu«,  iff  I  am  not  ^nistakcii, 
they  wouMpro«ouf»ce*«W,^A«y-i/f;  /i^V,  tee^pki:4inmr^\ 
tee-ntr  ;  €6mfcUus^  tone^^s  ;  and  subject,  so^b-jeci  ^  itfsi 
iwc  pretended,  however,  that'cvery  aecemed  vowel  i»  ao 
prtmounced,  butthatt  sudi  a  pronunciation  is  Mery  general,: 
ind  parttculafly  of  tlie'i.  -Thia  vowel  i««hoit  in  Engliah; 
proDuaciahon,  where  the  ether  vowels   aiie  longt  thuSf 
tfHnhn^  aefhfsifH,  tmQthny  ctnfttfjon,  have  the  « ,  ^,  ^,  and  «, } 
bng;  and  in^theae  instances  the  Scotch  would  prcuioiince^ 
tfaemlike  dnlKngliah :  but  in  wsi^^  dfciiiott^-Scc.  where' 
the  Engttah  pvonounoe  -the  4  short,  the  Scotch  lengtbeifti 
Ibis  letter  by  proROimeing  it  tike  eei  as  if  /the  words  were 
wriuieR  v€t-sknj'4iiC9t'-si6ni  fee.   and  this   peculiarity  is 
oniversai. .  The  best  way,  therefore,* to  coriseet  thk,  will 
be^BUKkeacelieolioA  of  the  most  uaual  words  which* have 
the  vowel  short,  and  to  pronooncetfaem -daily  4ill  a  habit 
islomied.    "See  Priiiciplefi,  No.  507. 

'With  Ktpoct  tothe^oMiay  of  Hie  vowetsiiumay  bedb^ 
iervfd.  that  €be  iivbAiteiiita  of  !Seotland  are  apt  40  pre- 
tioanoeshe^  tikeant;^  WhevetheEnjflirfi  give  itche  ^tender  • 
sound:  IhiiSiSii/aviispTonbunced  S^hJUtafffiiJidfatai^fifwfdL' 
It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  Scotch  give  this  sound  to 
the  a  preceded  by  w,  apcordiRg  to  (he  genera]  rule,  with- 
out attending  to  the  exceptions.  Principles,  No.  88  ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  making  wax,  waft,  and  twan^j  rhyme  with* 
taxy  ihaft^  and  Afl«^,*thcy  pronourice  them  so  as  to  rhyme! 

-*  Tiw  ibii  is  tbe  geaerll  moi^ol^pfMioiiiidfig  <hMe  wcMds  in  SeOiland, 
isiadii^nbiUet  a«id  iiw  ^igbly^re^hicilNt'lke  AcQtch 'bawe  pit  served' 
tfaeold£Qglisb^ODUQciaiiQn,^fkaa)  .whiob  ,ihc  English,  themselves  have, 
iaeoubly  ileported.  Dr.  tiicks  observed  Ibog  ago,  that  the  Scotch  ^ojr- 
ms9d  ifk  their  laugosge  mueh  more  than  thc'£ngtisb ;  and  it  is  scarccTyt 
«>  k  det^Me44lilt  a«Q|iifoa'iiBaMr  4otfaaContiMDt,  and  «  gieaier  com-i 
aKsdil.iiH«opgiier«ri#i;^Uicr  iipti^pis,j|itdeibe  English. admit  of  nimbaH 
^  cbsqges  libtdb  i)«ver  cxteodtd  xq  Scotland.  About  the  reign  of  Queen' 
Bizabeibt  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  laogpages  were  cultivated,  and  the 
pcdadoy  df  khewing  an  acquaintance  with  ibem  became  fashionable,  it  \$ 
aocimprgbaMe  that -an  akemion  ia  die  i^uamiiy  of  miny  wc^ds  took 
|>bcc;  for  as  in  Latin  almost  every  vowel  before,  a  siogic  coni9i»9ci4 
sboit,  so  in  Eogltsh  almost  cvciy  vowel  in  the  same  situation  was  supposecf 
10  be  long,  or  our  aocestan* would  not  -have  ^doubled  the  consonant  in  thd 
panjcipks-  of  verfi^^io  jvtveik  A^it  pregfdiBg  wiwel  fiom  lengthening; 
Bat  wWb  once  this  afieci«tion  of  Latinity  ^was  adapted,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
ibould  extend  beyond  its  princi^es,  and  ^rten  several  vowels  in  English, 
kftant  ifccy  wefttihoit  in  the  original  Latin ;  and  in  this  mmuwr,  perhaps  j 
Biabt4iie.dittcii9.heliiMm«heJ9Mmiiy4>£4he  English  and  4fac  .Scotch 
promnciaMo  arise.  (54a)  (^  '»|iie«P«^aiA*- 


wijtb  hxy  i^fi^  and  sfu^f  The  short  e  in  beJ,  Jed,  r^/,&.c. 
JK^rdicrS  \(0Q  jPR^h  upon^t^  Cziglish  sound  of  a  in  bad^  Jad^ 
mfid^fkCf  ftnd*lie  sborj  i  in  i/V,  ////,  r/V,  too  much  on  the 
¥tfd^isHiSQ\mAof  Jm  ^dylrd^  red.  To  correct  this  error,  it 
would  be  useful  t^cpHeot  the  lopg  and  short  sounds  of  tliesc 
^v^iWek^atodtp  pfOnoy^ce  UKjong-oncj)  first, and  to  shorten 
dieoft  by  degrees  till  they  are  perfectly  shoit ;  at  the  samtf 
tinne.pr^sdrvii^g  the  m^i^al  sound  of  the  vowel,  in  both. 
T|ju«4he  correspondent  long  sounds  to  the- ^  in  bed ^  Jed ^ 
red^^^cc  b^de^fade^  r/^dc  \  and  that  of  the  short  /  in  bid,  //</, 
;ti4,3mAbipd,ieadf  Ufd^y  find  the  former  of  these  classes  • 
•W.ill  naturally  \e^^  t^  ear  to  the  trye  sound  of  the  hitter, 
-ij^^nly  di^ereoce  \^%\%!k  the  fjufintity.  The  short  0  in  - 
0#/^  lod&f^  $>iy  Sec,  is  apt  to  slidcinto  tlie  short  &,  as  if  the 
•iAK>r^w«f« written ftut, Jlidge^ guff  &c.  To  reaify  this, it 
#bpuld  i»e  feoaoipbere^i  tfa^t  this  0  is  the  short  sound  of 
^fitf  'M)d  ought  to  hav^  4\ke  radical  «pund  of  tlie  deep  a  in 
ball.  Thus  -the  radical  #ound  corresponding  to  the  0  iii 
m/y^tj  J0(,,if  ib^nd  in  Jtsi^gl^,  eaagbi^  sought.  Sec.  zni 
the$e  loing  ^ojii^da,  lijbe  the  /anncr^  sBpuId  be  abbreviated 
nitp  ^,iho>t.^»^.  3ut  wh^  will  tend  greatly  to  clea^ 
ihf  diiSculty  m]l  he,  ^p  .re|Deio)>er  that  only  those  word^ 
whi<?hMr-e  Qfill9pie4ii^Ac?r4n<;jplcs»  No.  i65t/b^veth« 
'^^^ofiffkkd  liW.>boH#  when  the  ^cept  is  upon  it:  and 
su^ith^re^pupct  to  1/  in  i^ll^JiUI^puil^  3u:.  it  may  he  observed., 
that  the  prPnui|i:iation  peculiar  to  the  Enj^lish  is  only  founc) 
in  the- words  enttme^aitefi^. Principles,  No.  174* 

In  addition  to  what  has  been.said>  it  may -be  observed^ 
x))at«0in  fifodj  mocdf  m$Gny  soifin^  &c«  which  ought  always 
ip  have  a  long.  ^]i;nd>  ia  generally  shortened  b  Scotland  to 
tb^t  i^iddjfc  sound  of  tbej/  in  bull :  and  it  must  be^remem- 
bored,  that  wc^l ^  woody  goad^  b^d^  Uoodyfaotf  ;^rc  the  only 
words  wh^re -this  sound  of  -oo  oi^ht  to.  take  place* 

The  accentuation,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland^  (if  by 
accentuation  \yc  iviean  the^tress,  and  notthe.kjnd  of  stress) 
is  ^o  muoh  the  same  as  that  .of  England,  tiiat  I  cannot  re* 
collect  iQanyiWords  in  which  they  difier.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  versification  of  eacb^  country  ^would  be  dif- 
fere/it :  for  as  English  verse  is  formed  byac<sent  or  stress, 
if  this  accentor  stress  were  upon  diflerent  syllables  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  wl^at  is  yerse  in  {4)f  land  would  not  be 
verse  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  and  this  su(Eciently  s^ows 
how  very  indefinitely  the  word  accent  is  generally  used. 

Mr.  £iphin^ton,.whqmuw>e  allowed  to  be  a  competent 
judge  in  this  case,  tells  us^that  in  Scotland  they  pronounce 
silence,  bids^  canvas,  sentence,  triumph,  comfort,  soldce^^on* 
strQe,  rescue,  respite,  govern,  harass,  ransack,  cancil,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllivble  instead  of  <he  first.  To  thU 
list  may  be  added  the  wqi]4.jmim<#>  which  (hey  pronounoe 
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as  if  written  menass ;  and  though  tliey  place  the  accent  on 
the  last  Syllable  of  canal^  like  the  English,  they  broaden 
the  a  in  the  last  syllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt  canatvU 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  they  place  an  accent  on 
the  comparative  adverb  as^  in  the  phrases  as  much^  as  little^ 
as  manyy  as  greats  &c,  while  the  English,  except  in  some 
very  particular  iemphatical  cases,  lay  no  stress  on  this  word, 
but  pronounce  these  phrases  like  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables  without  any  accent  on  the  first. 

But  besides  the  mispronunciation  of  single  words,  there 
!s  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  these  words  are  accompanied, 
that  distinguishes  a  native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  as  much 
as  an  improper  sound  of  the  letters.  This  is  vulgarly,  and, 
if  it  does  not  mean  stress  only,  but  the  kind  of  stress,  I 
think ,^  not  improperly  called  the  accent.*  For  though 
there  is  an  asperity  in  the  Irish  dialect,  and  a  drawl  in  the 
Scotch/independent  of  the  slides  or  inflexions  they  make 
use  of,  yet  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  much 
of  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  these  dialects  may  be 
reduced  to  a  predominant  use  of  one  of  these  slides.  X.et 
any  one  who  has  efficiently  studied  the  speaking  voice  to 
distinguish  the  slides,  observe  the  pronunciation  of  an 
Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  who  have  much  of  the  dialect 
of  their  country,  and  he  will  find  that  the  former  abounds 
with  the  falling,  and  the  latter  with  the  rising  inflection  ;t 
and  if  ttus  is  the  case,  a  teacher,  if  be  undersunds  these 
slides,  ought  to  direct  bis  instruction  so  as  to  remedy  the 
imperfedtion.  But  as  avoiding  the  wrong,  and  seizing  the 
right  at  the  same  instant,  is  perhaps  too  great  a  task  for 
human  powers,  I  would  advise  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
has  much  of  the  accent,  to  pronounce  almost  all  his  words, 
and  end  alt  his  sentences,  with  the  rising  slide ;  and  a 
Scotchflian  m  the  same  manner,to  use  the  falling  inflexion : 
thi$  will/in  some  measure,  counteract  the  natural  propen- 
sity»  tod  bids  £airer  for  bringing  the  pupil  to  that  nearly 
^dbl  mixture  of  both  slides  which  distinguishes  the  Eng- 
lish  speaker,  than  endeavouring  at  first  to  catch  the  agree, 
able  variety.  For  thir  purpose  the  teacher  ought  to  pro- 
nounce all  the  single  words  in  the  lesson  with  the  falling 
inflexion  to  a  Scotchman,  and  with  the  rising  to  an  Irish- 
man; and  should  frequently  give  the  pauses  in  a  sentence 
the  same  inflexions  to  each  of  these  pupils,  where  he 
would  vary  them  tp  a  native  of  England.  But  while  the 
human  voice  remains  unstudied,  there  is  little  expectation 
that  this  distinctioii  of  the  slides  should  be  applied  to  these 
'  useful  purposes. 

Besides  a  peculiarity  of  inflexion,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
falling  circumflex,  directly  Opposite  to  that  of  the  Scotch, 


*  See  tiiis  more  fully  exemplified  io  Elemepts  of  Elocution,  vo^  II. 
page  13. 

f  Or  raiher  the  rising  circumfiex.  Foranexplaoacionof  thisioflcxion, 
lee  Rhetorical  Gnrnmsr,  thiid  editioOr  page  79. 


the  Welsh  pronounce  the  sharp  consonanU  and  aspirations 
instead  of  the  flat.  (Sec  Principles,  No.  29,  41,)  Thus 
for  big  they  say  pick ;  for  bloody  phot ;  and  for  gooJj  coot. 
Instead  of  virtue  and  vice^  they  say  firtuedXiA  fice ;  instead 
of  zeal  aiid  praise^  they  say  seat  and  prace^  instead  of  these 
and  tbuse'y  they  say  thece  and  thoce ;  and  instead  of  azure 
and^/iVr,  they  say  aysber  dJiA  osber;  and  iorjail,  chail^ 
Thus  there  are  nine  distinct  consonant  sounds  which,  to 
the  Welsh,  are  entirely  useless.  To  speak  with  propriety, 
therefore,  the  Welsh  ought  for  sometime  to  pronounce 
the  flat  consonants  and  aspirations  only ;  that  is,  they 
ought  not  only  to' pronounce  them  where  the  letters  re« 
quire  the  flat  sounds  but  even  where  they  require  the 
sharp  soiuid ;  this  will  be  the  best  way  to  acquire  a  habit ; 
and  when  this  is  once  dohe,  a  distinction  will  be  easily 
made,  and  a  just  pronunciation  more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  ot  England,  remote  from  the 
.capital,  where  a  difierent  system  of  pronunciation  does  not 
prevail.  As  in  Wales  they  pronounce  the  sharp  conso- 
nants for  the  flat,  so  in  Somersetshire  they  pnmounce  many 
of  the  flat  instead  of  the  sharp :  thus  for  Somersetshire^  they 
saLY  Zomersetsbire ;  ior  father ,  vat  her;  f<H' /i&ink^  THink  5 
and  for  sure,  zbure* 

There  are  dialects  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  every  distant  county  in  England;  but  as  a 
consideration  of  these  would  lead  to  a  detail  too  minute  for 
the  present  occasion,  I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  countrymen^ 
the  Cocknies ;  who,  as  they  are  the  models  of  pronun- 
ciation to  the  distant  provinces,  ought  to  be  the  more 
scrupulously  correct. 

First  Fault  of  thb  Londoners. 

Pronouncing  s  indistinctly  after  st. 
The  letter  s  after  st,  from  the  very  difficulty  of  its  pro- 
nunciation,  is  often  sounded  inarticulately.  Theinhabi- 
tanu  of  London,  of  the  lower  order,  cut  the  knot,  and  pro* 
nounce  it  in  a  distinct  syllable,  as  if  r  were  before  it  >  but 
this  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  greatest  blemish  in  speaking  : 
the  three  last  letters  in  posts,  fists ^  mists j  &c.  must  all  be 
distinctly  heard  in  one  syllable,and  without  permitting  the 
leuers  to  coalesce.  For  the  acquiring  of  this  sounds  it 
will  be  propef  to  select  nouns  that  end  in  //,  or  ste;  to 
form  them  into  plurals,  and  pronounce  them  forcibly  and 
distinctly  every  day.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
third  person  of  verbs  ending  in  sts  or  x/r/,  as  persists, 
wastes^  hastes,  &c . 

Second  Fault. 
Pronouncings  for  y,  and  inversely » 
The  pronunciation  of  v  for  tc;,  and'more  frequently  of 
w  for  V,  among  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  those  nftf, 


*'See  the  wordCuAKCs* 
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always  of  the  lower  order^  is  a  blemish  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. The  difficulty  of  remedying  this  defect  is  the  greater, 
as  the  cure  of  one  of  these  mistakes  has  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  other. 

Thus,  if  you  arc  very  careful  to  mAc  a  pupil  pronounce 
Vial  and  vinegar^  not  as  if  written  weal  and  winegar^  you 
will  find  him  very  apt  to  pronounce  wine  and  wind^  as  if 
written  vine  and  vind.  The  only  method  of  rectifying 
this  habit  seems  to  be  this :  Let  the  pupil  select  from  a 
Dictionary,  not  only  all  the  words  that  begin  with  v^  but  as 
many  as  he  can  of  those  that  have  this  letter  in  any  other 
pait.  Let  him  be  told  to  bite  his  under  lip  while  he  is 
sounding  tl^  v  in  those  words/ and  to  practise  this  every 
day  till  tie  pronounces  the  v  properly  at  first  sight:  then, 
and  noi  till  then,  let  him  pursue  the  same  method  with  the 
w;  which  he  must  be  directed  to^ronounce  by  a  pouting 
out  of  the  lips  without  suffering  them  to  touch  the  teeth. 
Thus  by  giving  all  the  attention  to  only  one  of  these  let- 
ters  at  a  time,  and  fixing  by  habit  the  true  sound  of  that, 
we  shall  at  last  find  both  of  them  reduced  to  their  proper 
pronunciation,  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  endeavouring  to 
rectify  them  both  at  once. 

Third  Fault. 

Nof  sounding  h  after  w. 

The  aspirate  h  is  often  sunk,  particularly  in  the  capital, 
where  we  do  not  find  the  least  distinction  of  sound  be- 
tween while  and  wile,  whety  and  wet^  where ,  and  wersy  &c. 
The  best  method  to  rectify  this,  is  to  collect  all  the  words 
of  this  description  from  a  Dictionary,  and  write  them 
down ;  and,  instead  of  the  wh^  to  begin  them  with  hoo  in 
a  distinct  syllable,  and  so  to  pronounce  them.  Thus  let 
while  be  written  and  sounded  hoo^ile;  whet,  hoo-et ;  where^ 
hoo-are  ;  whip,  hoo-ip,  &c.  This  is  no  more,  as  Dr.Lowth 
observes,  than  placing  the  aspirate  in  its  true  position  be- 
fore the  ty,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon,  which  the  words  come 
from  ;  where  we  may  observe,  that  though  we  have  altered 
the  orthography  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  still  preserved 
their  pronunciation. 

Fourth  Fault. 
Noismnding  h  where  it  oughi  to  be  sounded ^  and  inversely. 

A  stUl  worse  habit  than  the  last  prevails,  chiefly  among 
the  people  of  London,  that  of  sinking  the  h  at  the  begin- 
ning of  w(Mrds  where  it  ought  to-be  sounded,  and  of  sound- 
ing it,  either  where  it  is  not  seen,  or  where  it  ought  to  be 
sunk.  Thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear,  especially  among 
children,  heart  pronounced  art,  and  urm,  harm.  This  is 
a  vice  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  pronouncing  the  t;  for 
the  Ws  and  the  w  for  the  v,  and  requires  a  similar  method 
to  correct  it. 

As  there  are  so  very  few  words  in  the  language  where 


the  initial  i^ls  sunk,  we  may  select  these  from  the  rest,  and, 
without  setting  the  pupil  right  when  he  mispronounces 
these,  or  when  he  prefixes  ^  improperly  to  other  words, 
we  may  make  him  pronounce  all  the  words  where  h  is 
sounded,  till  he  has  almost  forgot  there  are  any  words  pro- 
nounced otherwise:  then  he  may  go  over  those  words  to 
which  he  improperly  prefixes  the  i&,  and  those  where  the  k 
is  seen  but  not  sounded,  without  any  danger  of  an  inter- 
change. As  these  latter  words  are  but  few,  I  shall  subjoin 
a  catalogue  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  learner:  Heir^ 
heiress^  herb,  herbage,  honest,  honesty,  honestly,  honour^ 
honourable,  honourably f  hospital,  hostler,  hour,  hourly ^hum- 
ble^  humbly y  humbles ,  humour,  humourist,  humourous,  hu- 
morously, humourscme :  where  we  may  observe,  that 
humour  and  its  comjpounds  not  only  sink  the  h,  but  sound 
the  u  like  the  pronoun  you,  or  the  noun  yew,  as  if  written 
yewmour,  yewmorous,  &c. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
glaring  errors  ^of  my  country  m'en,  who,  with  all  their 
faults,  are  still  upon  the  whole  the  best  pronouncers  of  the 
English  language  :  for  though  the  pronunciation  of  Lon- 
don is  certainly  erroneous  in  many  words,  yet,  upon  being 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  place,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best ;  that  is,  not  only  the  best  by  courtesy,  and  be- 
cause  it  happens  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital, 
but  the  best  by  a  better  title— that  of  bein^  more  generally 
received ;  or,  in  other  words,  though  the  people  of  Lon- 
don are  erroneous  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  place  are  erroneous  in  many 
more.  Nay,  harsh  as  the  sentence  may  seem,  those  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  capital  do  not  only  mispro- 
nounce many  words  taken  separately,  but  they  scarcely 
pronounce^  with  purity,  a  single  word,  syllable,  or  letter. 
Thus,  if  the  short  sound  of  the  tetter  u  in  trunk,  sunk,  &c. 
diifer  from  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  where  they  sound  it  like  the  u  in  bull,  and 
nearly  as  if  the  words  were  written  troonk,  soonk,  &c.  it 
necessarily  follows  that  every  word  where  the  second 
sound  of  that  letter  occurs  must  by  those  provincials  b^ 
mispronounced. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  London  have  this  mani- 
fest advantage  over  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  disgraced  by 
their  peculiarities  than  any  Other  people.  The  grand  dif- 
ference between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  is,  thfit 
pebpleof  education  in  London  are  generally  free  fromtlio 
vices  of  the  vylgar ;  but  the  best  educated  people  in  the 
provinces,  if  constantly  resident  there,  are  sure  to  be 
suongly  tinctured  with  the  dialect  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
London,  though  tiot  half  so  erroneous  as  that  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  provinces,  is,  to  a  person  of  correct 
taste,  a  thousand  times  more  offensive  and  disgusting. 
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ri^ht  Pronimciatim  of  evtry  Wo^rd  in  the  EngUsk  Language. 


^s  lh6  sounds  of  tKe  vowels  arci  diflFer^n't  irf  diffefeni 
languages,  it  would  be  Endless  to  bring'  parallel  souhds 
from  the  Various  fanguagei  of  Europe  ;  but,  as  the  iPrencb 
IS  so  generally  understood  iipon  tK^  fcontincilt,  if  tve  d2fi1 
reduce  the  sounds  of  the  English  Ifttt^f*  to  those  of  the 
l^rencli,  we  shall  render  the  pfdhurtciaiiorr<rf  oiir  iatigaage 
very  generally  attainable  .and*  tilis.  It  is  pfes*urtied,  wilt  be 
pretty  accurately  aCcoriipHshed  by  observing  ttle  following 
directions: 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ^R 

ei  hi  ci  di  i  ef  dgi  eich  tttJje  qite  eH  efn  tH  o  ft  kiau  arr 

S    TU    V     W     X    Y     Z 
ess  ti  ietL  vi  dohlhu  ex  oudi  xedd, 

.  The  French  have  all  o«r  vowel  sounds,  and  will  there* 
fore  find  th€  pronunciation  of  them  very  .easy.  The  only 
difficulty  they  will  meet  with  seems  to  be  /',  which,  though 
demonstrably  composed  of  two  successive  sounds,  has 
passed  for  ar  simple  vowel  with  a  very  competent  judge  of 
English  pronunciation.^  The  reason  is,thesetwo  sounds 
are  pronounced  so  closely  together  as  to  require  some  at- 
tention to  discover  their  component  parts  :  this  attention 
Mr.  Sheridant  never  gave,  or  he  vfOuM  not  have  told  us, 
that  this  diphthong  is  a  compound  of  our  fullest  and  slen- 
derest pounds  iatid  e;  the  frrst  made  by  the  largest,  and 
the  last  by  the  smallest  aperture  of  the  mouth.  Now 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  inaccuracy  of  this  defini- 
tion. The  third  sound  of  a^  which  is  perfectly  equivalent 
to  the  third  sound  of  ^,  when  combined  with  the  first 
sound  of  e^  must  inevitably  form,  the  diphthong  in  boy ,  joy  ^ 
&c.  and  not  the  diphthongal  sound  qf  the  vowel  i  in  idJey 
or  the  personal  pronoun  /;  this  double  sound  will,  u];>on 
a  close  examination,  be  found  to  be  composed  of  the  Italian 
a  in  the  la,st  syllable  of  papa^  and  the  first  sound  of  e,  pro- 
nounced as  cfosely  together  as  possible  ;t  and  for  the  ex- 
actness of  this  definition,  I  appeal  to  every  just  English 
ear  in  the  kingdom. 


Th«  otlier  diphthongal  vowel,  «,  i»  composed  of  the 
French  /,  pronounced  as  closely  a6  posttibte  to  their  dipiu 
thong  dtf,  or  the  English  ii  and  &,  perfectly  eqaivaleittta 
the  sound  the  French  would  give  to  the  leeeens  >«2/,  tad 
wliidh  is  exactly  the  sound  the  English  give  to  the  plural 
of  the  second  personal  pronoun* 

The  diphthong  9/ or  9y  is  comp0#6i  of  the  French  #and 
/ ;  thus  toy  and  boy  would  be  exacti  Jf  eStpresscfd  to  a  Ft endi- 
man  bv  wming  them  taiy  Hi. 

The  diphthongs  ou  and  ^tc;^  when  sounded  like  m^ixe, 
composed  of  the  French  S  sind  the  diphthong  eu ;  azrd  the 
Englisli  sounds  of  fh^a  and   no^  may  be  expressed  to  9 
'  Frenchman  by  spelling  them  thdffu  and  ;»l0». 

ff^  is'  no  more  than  the  French  diphthong  cu  i  thus 
^ff^est  is  equivalent  to  Ouesfy  and  wall  io  oualL 

T\s  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  French  letter  of  that 
name,  and  may  be  supplied  by  1 ;  thus  yokfj  you,  &c.  is 
expressed  by  iokfi  iou^  &c. 

Ji  or  /  consonant,  must  be  pronounced  by  prefixing  d 
to  the  French/;  thu57tfy,jV»  &c*  sound  to  a  Frenchman 
as  if  spelled  dji,  djai/Scc,  If  ^y  difficulty  be  found  in 
forming  this  combination  of  sounds,  it  will  be  removed 
by  pronouncing  the  d^ed,  and  spelling  these  words /<^V, 
edjd/,  &G. 

Ch,  in  English  words  not  derived  from  the  Greek, 
Latin  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if  /  were  prefixed ; 
thus  the  sound  of  chair^  cheese^  chain^  &c.  would  be  under- 
stood by  a  Frenchman  if  the  words  were  written  tshere, 
tshize^  ichene, 

Sh  in  English  is  expressed  by  ch  in  French;  thus  shame  y 
share ^  &c.  would  be  spelled  by  a  Frenchman  cheme^  chire^ 
&c. 

The  ringing  sound  ng  in  l^g^  song,  &c.  may  be  per- 
fectly Conceived  by  a  pupil  who  c^n  pronounce  the  French 
word  Encore^  as  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  exactly 
co-respondent  to  the  sound  in  those  English  words  ;  and 
for  the  formation  of  it,  see  Principles,"  No.  57 ;  also  the 
word  Encore. 


•  Nares,  Elements  of  Onh6epy,  pa^  s. 

•^  See  Section  III.  of  his  Prosodial  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  J!)Ic* 
tionary. 

X  Hoida,  the  most  philosophical  aixl  accurate  investigator  6f  the  Ibr^ 
roaiion  and  powers  of  the  leuers,  says :  **  Our  vulgar  f^  as  in  mVc,  leaiis 
*'  M>  be  such  a  diphthong,  (or  rather  syllable,  or  part  of  a  sylhble) 


*'  toniposed  of  a,  i,  or  r,  i,  and  not  z  simple  original  voweU**    Eknen^ 
of  Speech,  page  95.^ 

Or.' Waltii  spe^bg  of  the  lOn'g  English  /,  says  il  is  sounded  ^  eodem 
*'  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum  at  in  vocibus  maim^  manus ;  f^in,  pa^i^t  &c» 
**  Neaape  soauHi  hibetoompoattiim  ex  Gallorom  h  £oeBiiaaQt.&  f  ^vcl  j." 
Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicans,  pag,  48. 
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But  the  grfafest  difficulty  every  foreigner  finds  in  pro- 
DoaDciag  EngKsb^  f»  the  l»ptn$  eonsofioitt  /nk  This,  k 
may  be  observed,  has,  like  the  other  consonants^  a  sharp 
and  a  flat  &ound ;  sharp  as  in  thin,  bath ;  flat  as  in  thaty 
with.  To  acquire  the  true  yrosunciatioo  of  this  dif&cuk 
cambioation»  it  may  b^. proper  to  begin  with  Hm^  wocds 
.where  it  U  initisrf:  and  first,  let  the  pvtpH  protftule  his 
tongue  a  little  way  beyond  the  teeth,  and  press  it  between 
tkem  as  if  going  to  bite  the  tip  of  it;  *  wht!e  this  is  doing, 
if  he  wishes  to  pronounce  tbin^ltt  him  hiss  as  if  to  sound 
tLe  letter  x/  an4  after  the  hiss,  la  him  di^w  back  bia 
toogue  within  his  teeth,  and^  pronounce^he  preposition  /if, 
and  thus  will  the  word  thin  be  perfectly  pronouiyred.  If 
he  would  pronounce  that^  let  him  place  die  tongue  between 
the  teeth  as  before  ;  and  while  he  is  hissing  as  to  sound 
the  letter  z,  let  him  withdraw  his  tongue  imo  his  mouth, 
and  immediately  pronounce  the  preposition  at>  To  pr^- 
nounce  this  c<Mid>ination  when  fiodl  io  iath^  let  him  pro- 
nounce ia^  and  protrude  the  tongue  beyond  the  teeth, 
preying  the  tongue  with  them,  and  hissing  as  if  to  sound 
I ;  if  he  w<wld  pronounce  w/VA,  let  him  first  form  wi,  put 
the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  hiss  as  if  to 
sound  2.  It  will  be  prppcrto  make  the  pupil  dwell  some 
time  with  the  tongue  beyond  the  teeth  in  order  to  form  a 
babit,  and  to  pronounce  daily  some,  words  out  of  a  Dic- 
tionary beginning  and  ending  with  these  letters. 

These  directions,  it  is  presumed,  if  properly  attended  to, 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  Foreigners  as  understand 
French,  and  haVe  not  access  to  a  master,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  English  pronunciation  ;  but  to  render  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  marked  by  figuresin  this  Diaionary 
ttill  more  easily  to  be  comprehended — with  those  English 
words  which  exemplify  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  I  have 
associated  such  French  words  as  have  vowels  exactly  cor- 
responding to  them,  and  which  immediately  convey  the 
tnie  English  pronunciation.  These  should  be  committed 
to  memory,  or  written  down  and  held  in  his  hand  while 
the  pupil  is  inspecting  the  Dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  foreigners  and  pro- 
vincials will  be  derived  from  the  classiRcation  of  words  of 
a  similar  sounds  and  drawing  the  line  between  the  general 
rale  and  the  exception.  This  has  been  an  arduous  task ; 
but  it  is  hoped  the  benefit  arising  from  it  will  amply  repay 
it.  When  the  numerous  varieties  of  sounds  annexed  to 
Tovels,  diphthoK^9  ^^  consonants,  lie  scattered  without 
bounds,  a  leaniPr  is  bewildered  and  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting to  distinguish  them ;  but  when  they  are  all 
classed,  arranged;  and  enpmerated,  the  variety  .seems  less^ 
the  number  smaller,  and  the  distinction  easier.    What  an 


inextricable  labyrinth  dp  the  dipthongs  ^tf  and  su  form  as 
they"  lie  iaose  in  riie  language !  but  €lass«<>  and  airasged 
as  we  find  them,  No.  220,  &c.  and  313,  &c.  the  confusion 
vanishes,  they  become  much. less  formidable^  and  a  learner 
[lias  it  in  his  power,  by  repeating  them  daily,  to  become 
'master  of  them  all  in  a  very  little  time. 

The  English  accent  is  often  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  foreigners,  as  the  rules  for  it  are  so  vaiious,  and  the  ex;^ 
ccptious  so  numerous ;  but  let  the  inspector  consult  the 
article  Accent  in  the  Principles,  particularly  No.  ^92^505^ 
sot),  &c.  and  he  will  soon  perceive  how  much  of  our  lan- 
guage is  regularly  accented,  and  how  mtth  that  which  is 
irregular  is  facilitated  by  »a  enum.eratioa  of  the  greater 
number  of  exceptions. 

But  scarcely  any  method  will  be  so  useful  for  gaining 
the  English  accent  as  the  reading  of  verse.  This  will  natu- 
rally lead  the  ear  to  the  right  accentuation  ;  and  tliough  2^ 
diflerent  position  of  the  accent  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  beginning  of  averse,  there  is  a  sufficient  regularity 
to  render  the  pronouncing  of  vprse  a  powerful  mean^  of 
obtaining  such  a  distinction  of  force  and  feebleness  as  is 
commonly  called  the  accent :  for  it  may  be  observed,  that. 
a  foreigner  is  no  less  distinguishable  by  placing  an  accent 
upon  certain  words  to  which  the  English  give  no  stress, 
than  by  placing  the  stress  upon  a  wrong  syllable.  Thus 
if  a  foreigner,  when  he  calls  fSr  brekd  at  table,  by  saying,. 
give  me  seme  breads  lays  an  equal  stress  upon  every  word, 
though  every  word  should  be  pronounced  with  its  exact 
sound,  we  immediately  perceive  he  is  not  a  native  An 
Englishman  would  pronounce  these  four  words  like  two, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  first,  and  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  last,  as  if  written  gtvemf  somebred  \  or 
rzi\\QT  givme  sumbrid\  or  more  commonly,  though  vul- 
garly, gtmme  sumbreJ.  Verse  may  sometimes  induce  a 
foreigner,  as  it  does  sometimes  injudicious  natives,  to  lay 
the  accent  on  a  syllable  in  long  words  which  ought  tohav^ 
none,  as  in  a  couplet  of  Pope|s  Essay  on  Criticism : 

**  False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  gla«t, 
•<  Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place." 

Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  of  eloqmnce  as  well  as  the  first,  which  would, 
be  certainly  wrong  ;  but  this  fault  is  so  trifling,  whew 
compared  with  that  of  laying  the  accent  on  the  second? 
syllable,,  that  it  almost  vanishes  from  observation;  and 
this  misaccentuation,  verse  will  generally  guard  him  from». 
The  reading  of  verse>  therefore,  will,  if  I  am  not  mis^ 
taken,  be  found  ^  powerful  reg]i2l?itor,.both  gi  accent  amd 
emphasis.  - 
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I.  JL  HE  First  Prhaciples  or  Elemems  of  Pronunciation 
ire  Letters: 

The  Letter^  of  the  English  Language  am 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Name. 

Aa 

Aa 

a    > 

Bh 

Bb 

bee 

Cc 

Cc 

"'' 

Dd 

Dd 

\ditr 

Ee 

Et 

e 

Ff 

Ff 

^jr 

Gb 

Gt 

Jte 

HH     ' 

Hk 

aitch 

li 

li 

tor  eye 

Ji 

J} 

J  consonant^  or^jr 

Kk 

Kk 

iay 

LI 

L* 

'^ 

Mm 

Mm 

ent 

Na 

N» 

en 

Oo 

Ot 

4 

^9- 

PP 

Pee 

Q.«t 

&t 

cue 

Rr 

Rr 

ar 

Sf« 

Sft 

ifs 

Tt 

Tt 

tee 

Utt 

t/u 

Us  or  yeu 

,  Vt 

Vv 

V  consonant^ortw 

Ww 

Wv, 

doublen 

Xs 

X» 

efe 

Yy 

r» 

.     wy- 

Zz 

Zz 

zed,  or  szzarJ.  (its) 

3.  To  these  tna;  be  added  certain  combinations  of  let- 
ten  sometimes  used»in  printtng^S  as  A,  ft,  fl,.(I,  ib^.fb,  ik^ 
ST,  ff,  fi,  ffi,  fi)  ifi^  Sly  and  &,  or  and  per  se  and^  or  rather  et 
perse  and;  a,Jl.Jl,Ji,AJbJh,Ji,j:j,fJl,Jl,jfi,kf. 

3. .  Our  letters,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  are  commonly  reck- 
oned twenty-four,  because;  anciently  /  and' j,  as  well  as  u 
and  Vy  were  expressed  by  the  same  character }  but  as  these 
letters,  which  had  always  different  powers,  have  now  dif- 
ferent forms,  our  alphabet  tx^  be  properly  said  to  consist 
of  twenty  .six  letters. 


4«.  In  co]isidering4he  sound)!  of  these  first  princtplbs  of 
language,  we  find  that  some  are  so  simple  and  unmixed;, 
that  there  is  nothing^reqnired  but  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
to  make  them  understood,  and  to  form  different  sounds* 
Whence  they  have  the  names  of  vozvels^  or  vciees,  or  vocal 
eeundi.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  there  are  others^ 
whose  pronunciation  depends  oa  the  particular  application! 
and  use- of  every  part  of  the  mouth,  as  the  teeth,  the  lipSj^, 
the  tongue,  the  palate,  &c.  which  yet  cannot  make  any 
one  perfect  sound  but  by  their  union  with  those  vocal 
sounds  \  and  these  ate  Qa\]£A.c6menanlSy  or  letters  sounding, 
with  other  letters. 

Definition  of  Pmels^andConsiniante. 

4L  Vbwels  are  generally  reckoned  to  be'five  in  numBei^ 
namely,  ay  Cyi^  Oyu;  y  and  ti;  are  called  vowels  when  they, 
end  a  syllable  or  word,,  and  consonants  when  they  begin* 
one. 

(7%  The  diefinition  of  a  vowel,,aslittle  liaUe  to  exception- 
as  any,  seems  to  be  the  following ;  A  vowel  is  a*  simple 
soimd  formed  by  a  continued  effusion  of  the  breath,  and  ai 
certain' conformation  oF  the  mouth,  without  any  alteration' 
in  the  position^  or  any  motion  of  the  oi^aps  of  speech,, 
from  the  moment  the  vocal  sound  conunences  till  it  ends. 

%•  A  consonant  may  be  defined  to  be,.an>  interruption' 
of  the  effusion  of  vocal  sound,  arising  from  the  appHcatiom 
of  the  Organs  of  speech  to  each  other. 

8.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  voweh  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  simple  and"  compound..  The  simple 
a,  e^  9,are'those  which  are  formed  by  one  conformation  of 
the  organs  only ;  that  is,  the  organs  remain  exactly  in.the 
same  position  a  the  end.  as  at  the  beginning  o(»  the  letter ; 
whereas  in  the  rompound  vowels  i  and.^ ,.  the  organs  ahar 
their  position  before  the  letwsr  is  completely  sounded :  nay,, 
these  letters,  when  commencing  a  syllable,. do  not  only 
require  a  different  position  of  the  organs  in  order  to  form 
them  perfectly,  but  demand  such  an  application  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  pure  vowel ;  for  the  first  of  these  letters,.  /, 
when  sounded  alone,  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent 
upon  it,  is  a  real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  sounds  of  a 
in  father^  ^d  of  e  in  the,  exadly  correspondent  to  the 
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tound  o(  i\ie  noun  eye ;  and  when  this  letter  commenced  a 
syllable,  as  in  min-ion^pin^ion^  &c.  the  sound  of  i  with 
whieh  it  terminates  is  squeezed  into  a  c«ms«iiant  s«>«nil9t 
like  the  double  ^  heard  in  queen^  different  from  tlte^intpte 
•ound  of  that  letter  in  quean,  and  this  squeezed  sound  in 
the  commencing  /  makes  it  exactly  similar  toy  In  the^ 
same  situation ;  which,  by  all  grammarians^  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  consonant:*  T<kit  lattterof  those  ebmpoftnid 
vowels,  w,  when  initial,  and  not  ^h(5rt?^^rt  by  a  consbnam^ 
commences  with  this  squeezed  sound  of  e  equivalent  to 
the)',  and  ends  with  a  sound  given  to  oo  in  woo  and  coV^ 
which  makes  its  name  in  the  alphabet  exactly  similar  to 
the  pronoun  y^u,\  if,  therefore,  the  common  definition 
of  a  vowel  be  josty  these  two  letters  are  «o  far  from  being 
simple  vowels,  that  they  may  be  more  properly  called 
sMii-contonant  diphthongs* 


*  How  so  accurate  a  gnmmarian  as  Dr.l/iwth  could  pronsonce  so  dcfi- 
ikitfvely  on  the  nature  ofy,  tod  insist  on  iu  being  always  a  vowel,  can  only 
be'tecOOHtea  ht"^  cdnsfdering  the  soiill  attbniion  %hi«h  is  generally  paid 
to  this  paft  df  ^r^tnar.    His  Nvbrds  are  kllese : 

**  ^FhbsiideSsiind  ««Meli  Nier€xpi«as1iy  tke  inknl  jr,  eur  -Saxon  Mccs- 
tors  in  many  instances  expiesied  by  the  vowel  e ;  as  -ttn^tr,  Jf>^»  aad^hy 
the  vowel  i;  as  hv^ye^w ;  I'oiigi  young.  In  the  word  yev)  the  initial jp 
has  precisely  the  iiHicltfaftd*Wftfa^f  fanfac  wtawts  ^oknv,  Ueu,  adieu  \  the 
/  is  acknowledged  io  be  a  vowel  in'these  Janer ;  how  then  can  the^,- which 
has  the  very  same  sound*  possibly,  be*  ftxonsonant  in  the  former  ?  Its  initial 
sound  is  generally  like  that  of  i  in  sbirej  or  ee  nearly;  it  is  formed  by  the 
Itpenirtg  bf  (he  ttibUth  wiAioiit  ^tiy  motion  dr  contact  of  the  parts :  in  a 
word,  it  has  every  property  of  a  vowel,  and  not  one  of  a  coosotunt.** 
tair^&£ll»i  lb  Bi%lish 'GfiitaMtf,^  1^ 

That  h[  die  lamed  biAop ;  ^rho  has  too  fixal  a  fame  to  siAr  any 
difeMDUtiDn  by  i  mittake  i»  so  trlfegf  apart  ^Uieiatiife  as  this  t  but  it  miy 
be  asked,  if  j^  has  every  property  of  a  vowei  and  not  one  of  arcoosonaOtywhy, 
when  it  begins  a  word,  does  k  not  admit  the  euphonic  article  an  before 
lit  ^ 

f  AnsgMMnoeof  ibe  ita>e<Mi]iMilldn%r  »,  Md  «%»Mt4»f'luiowing 
Aacitfartook'of  themhne^'a-coAsanabt,  has  occasioned  ftgteat  diver- 
sity and  uncertainty  in  prefixif^  tfafc  indefinite^aiticle  itn  beftiDe  it.  Oor  to- ' 
•estorsi  judging  of  \t»  nature  from  its  name,  neversuspccted  that  it  was  not 
a  pure  vowel,  and  constantly  prefixed  the  article  an  before  noons  beginning 
wilh  this  letter;  as^n  unhn^  an  useful  book*  They  were  confirmed  io^ 
this  0{)imon'by  fiiidirfg'fbetsA  always  adapted  to  the  short  Uyuan  uinffre, 
'Sn'tMtittHai^&Mat  eter  dtetmitlg  that  the  short  m  is  a  ^re^ixwel,  and 
eftehthdly  different  fmte  ih^  loig  one.  Bat  the  tnodenn,  not  fasting  hi 
the  oame  of-a  letter,  md  consuktog  A«ir  tan  tather  than  their  eyes,  have 
fiequenfly  placed  the  -a  itis^ad  of  «t>r  V^^  ^be  longsi,  and  we  have  seeto- 
m-umion,  a  wmerjity,  a  uteful  bdbkp  from  some  of  the  most  retpcciable 
pens  of  the  present  age.  Nor  can  we  doubt- a  moment  of  the  propriety  of 
this  orthogQphy,  when  we  reflect  that  these  words  actually  begin  to  the  ear 
ivithj,  and  might  be  S[)c\\c6 ytfumonjyouni'venujtyouse/ul,  and  can  there- 
fore no  tnoK  admit  of  an  Mott  \hem  \hznjeajr  zm&yomb.  See  Remarks 
on  the  void  A  n  ifl  this  DictiodMy . 


9.  That  y  and  c;  are  Consonants  when  they  begin  a 
word,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one,  is  generally  ac- 
>kiK>wWctd-by  the  best  grammarians ;  and  yet  Dr.  Lowth 
llal  ysXA  ils,thdlw  is  equivalent  to  00  ;  but  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  always  admit  of  the  particle  an  before 
it :  for  though  we  have  no  word  in  the  language  which 
commences  with  these  letters,  we  plainly  perceive,  that  tf 
wc  had  such  a-woTil,  it  w^ohi'veadily  admit  of  an  before 
it,attd-tonse<fuentJytfi»fthtte  letters  are  not  equivalent 
to  w.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  common  opinion,  with  rc- 
'sp^aio  the  double  capacity  of  these  letters,  is  perfectly  just. 

10.  Besides  the  vowels  already  mentioned,  there  is 
another  simple  vowel  sound  found  under  the  09  in  tlie 
words  woo  and  coo  ;  these  letters  have,  in  these  two  words, 
every  propeity  of  a  pure  vowel,  but  when  fouud  in  food^ 
mood^  &c.  and  in  the  word. /^,  pnonounced  like  the  adjec- 
tive/w^;  here  the  09  has  a  squeezed  sound,  occasioned  by 
contracting  the  mouth,  so  as  to  make  the  lips  nearly  touch 
each  other ;  and  this  mates  it,  like  the  /  and  «,  not  so 
much  a  double  vowel,  as  a  sound  between  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant.  .  ^ 

Classification  of  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

11.  Vowels  and  conionants  being  thus  defined,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to«mnge  themrinto  such 
classes  as  their  similitudes  and  specific.  diSerences  seem  to 
require. 

12.  Letters,  ther6f(Mr9,iare  naturally  divisible  into  vowels 
and  consonants. 

13.  The  vowels  are,  a,  f,  /,  <?,  a;  and  y  and  ti;  when 
ending  a  syllable.  x   . 

14.  The  consonants  are,  i,  c,d^f,:g,  hj,k,  Z,  jm,  w,/r, 
^,  r,  X,  /,  v,  jf,  z;  and  y  a^d  w  whenbe^ginninga  syllable. 

15.  The  vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  such  as  arc 
simple  and  pure,  and  into  such  as  are  compound  and  im- 
pure. '  The  simple  or  pure  vowels  are^Auch  as  require  only 
one  conformation  of  the  organs  to  *form  them,  and  no 
motion  in  the  organs  wbiie  forming. 

16.  The  coropoundor  impure  vowels  au:e  such  as  require 
more  than  one^onSorniaUon  of  theoi^ans  to'formthem, 
and  a  motion  inthe^organs  while  forming.  Tbese^bserr 
vations  premised,  we  m«y  call  the  following  scheme 

An  Analogitat  TabJe  of  the  Voweh* 

pamper 
fa-ther 
wa-tvr 
me^ire 
no*Ue 


>siml)I&  orpiure  <vo%v€ls« 


/'COO 


I 


I   'I  tittle 

tf   fhTci?     >«onVOTnd or  impAire  vow*, 
wj'pow-cr  J 
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Dipbihcngs  and  friphhcngs  mumiraUd. 
17.  Two  vowels  fonning  bot  ope  syllable  are  geno^Ily 
called  a  diphthongs  and  three  a  triphthong :  these  are  the 
ibllowrng : 

.M  Caesar  ei  ceiling  0a  coat  ui  languid 

ei  aim  €0  people  ^e  oecoiiomy  uy  buy 

go  gaol  fu.  feud  ci  voice  tf>^  (for  ever) 

au  uught  4W}ewt\  co  moon  rai/ beauty 

tfwlaw  ey  they  9u  found  t^u  plenteous 

ey  say  la^poaiard  qw  now  iiu  adieu 

ta  clean  ie  friend  oy  boy  uw  view 

tt  reed  /tf  \  assion  «/  mansuetude  9^«  manceuvre. 

CQnt9nants  gnumerBiei  and  diuinguUhidinto  Qasses, 

IS.  The  consonants  are  divisible  into  mutes>  semi- 
vowels, and  liquids. 

ig.  The  mutes  are  such  as  emit  no  sound  without  a 
vowel,  as  t\  p9  ty  df  iy  and  c  and^  hard. 

10,  The  semi-vbwels  are  such  as  emit  a  sound  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  vowel,  as  /,  v,  j,  z,  *,  g  soft  or/ 

21  •  The  liquids  are  such  as. flow  into,  or.  unite  easily 
with  the  mutes,  as  /,  i»,  »,  r. 

22.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  classification  of 
the  consonants,  of  great  importance  to  a  just  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  letters,  and  that  is,  into  such  as  are  sharp  or 
flat,aiid  simple  or  aspirated. 

23.  The  sharp  consonants  arc,  p,/,/,  j,  J,  r  hard. 

24.  The  flat  consonants  are,  j,  v,  d^  z^-g  hard. 

25.  Tlie  simple  consonants  are  tliose  which  have  always 
the  sound  of  one  letter  unmixed  with  others,  as  ^,  ^,/,  v^ 
k,  i  hard,  and  g  soft,  or  jU 

26.  The  mixed  or  aspirated  consonants  are  those  which 
have  sometimes  a  hiss  or  aspiration  joined  with  them, 
which  mingles  with  the  letter,  and  alters  its  sound,  as  /  in 
mttionj  d  in  sMUr,  s  in  missicn,  ijid  z  in  azure. 

27.  There  is  another  distinction  of  consonants  arising 
either  from  the  scat  of  their  formation,  or  from  those  or- 
gans which  are  chiefly  employed  in  forming  them.  The 
best  distinction  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  that  which  divides 
them  into  labials,  dentals,  gutturals,  and  nasals. 

28.  The  labials  are>  *,  ^,  v,/.  The  dentals  are,  /,  d,  x, 
z,  and  soft  g  ovj.  The  gutturals  are,  ^,  q^  c  hard,  and  g 
hard.    The  nasals  are,  nty  Ni^  and  ng. 

29.  Thesfc  several  properties  of  the  consonants  may  be 
exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following  table,  which  may 
Ifl  called 


Mute  dentals 


^Sharp,  / 
?Flat,    d 


*"iS» 


HMa.a™j.{lj^.i}7}|{^*/s::}H;S, 

Lisping  dentals 


{Sharp, ^/A,  ^-p/tM 
Flat,     thi^sythe       ^     .. 

Gutturals  (1^^^**^*'? 

IFlat,  ^hard;^^^ 

JDento«>guttural  or  hasal<  jtg^  hangi 


(gutfqrjTl 
liquid  r^ 


An  Anahgical  Table  of  the  Consonants^ 


Mate  labials, 


/  Sharp,  Pi  pomp 
\  Flat,  b,  bomb 


j  labio- 
\nasal 
I  liquid  191 


30.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  defined  ?Lnd  ar- 
ranged, we  are  the  letter  enabled  to  enter  upon  an  enquiry 
into  their  different  powers,  as  they  are  differently  com- 
bined with  each  other.  But  previous  to  this,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  first  principled 
of  pronunciation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sliow  ilie 
organic  formation  of  each  letter.' 

Organic  formaihn  of  the  Letters. 

3 1 ;  Though  I  think  every  mechanical  account  of  the 
organic  formation  of  the  letters  rather  curious  than  useful, 
yet,  that  nothing  which  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  may 
be  wanting  to  inform  the  ear,  I  shall  in  this  follow  those 
who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  trace  every  letter  to  its  seat, 
and  make  us,  as  it  were,  to  touch  the  sounds  we  articulate. 

Organic  formation  of  the  Vowels . 

32.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  are  three 
long  sounds  of  the  letter  ^ ,  which  are  formed  by  a  greater 
or  less  expansion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  mouth. 

33.  TTie  German  j,  heard  in  balJ^  wall,  &c.  is  formed 
by  a  strong  and  grave  expression  of  the  breath  through  the 
mouth,  which  is  open  nearly  in  a  circular  form,  while  the 
tongue,  contracting  itself  to  the  root,  as  if  to  make  way  for 
the  Sound,  almost  rests  upon  the  under  jaw. 

34.  The  Italian  a,  heard  in  father^  closes  the  mouth  a 
little  more  than  the  German  a  ;  and  by  raising  the  lower 
jaw,  widening  the  toygue,  and  advancing  it  a  little  nearer 
to  the  lips,  renders  its  sound  less  hollow  and  deep. 

35.  The  slender  tf,  or  that  heard  in  lane,  is  formed  in 
the  mouth  still  higher  than  the  last ;  and  in  pronouncing 
it,  the  lips,  as  if  to  give  it  a  slender  sound,  dilate  their 
aperture  horizontally  ;  while  the  tongue,  to  assist  this  nar- 
row emission  of  breath,  widens  itself  to  the  cheeks,  raises 
itself  nearer  the  palate,  and  by  these  means  a  less  hollow 
sound  than  either  of  the  former  is  produced. 

35.  The  e  in  e-qual  is  formed  by  dilating  the  tongue  a 
little  more,  and  advancing  it  nearer  to  the  palate  and  the 
lips,  which  produces  the  slenderest  vowel  in  the  language  j. 
for  the  tongue  is,  in  the  formation  of  this  letter,  as  close  t6 
the  palate  as  possible,  without  touching  it  i  as  the  momeift 
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the  totigue  touches  the  palate,  tjie  squeezed  sound  of  ee  in 
thti  and  mtet  is  formed,  whrcb,  by  its  description,  must 
partake  of  the  sound  of  the  consonant  y^ 

37.  The  /  in  udol  is  formed  by  uniting  the  sound  of  the 
Italian  a  in  father y  and  the  e  in  e-qual,  and  pronouncing 
them  as  closely  together  as  possible.  See  Directions  to 
Foreigners  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  page  20. 

38*  The  0  in  o-pfn  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  position 
of  the  organs  as  the  a  in  wa-Ur ;  but  the  tongue  is  ad- 
vance a  little  more  into  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  the 
lips  arc  protuded,  and  form  a  round  aperture  like  the 
form  of  the  letter,  and  die  voice  is  not  so  deep  in  the 
mouth  as  when  a  is  formed,  but  advances  to  the  middle  or 
hollow  of  the  mouth. 

39.  TUe  u  in  u-nlt  is  formed  by  uniting  the  squeezed 
sound  ee  to  a  simple  vowel  sound,  heard  in  woo  and  coo ; 
the  oa  in  these  words  is  formed  by  protruding  thclips  a  lit- 
tle more  than  in  0;  forming  a  smaller  aperture  with  them, 
and,  instead  of  swelling  the  voice  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  bringing  it  as  forward  as  possible  to  the  lip«« 

40.  Iffinal,  in  Iry^  is  formed  like  / :  and  w  final  in  now, 
like  the  00 ^  which  has  ju3t  been  described. 

*  In  tT>is  view  of  the  organic  formation  of  the  vowels  we 
find  that  a,  e,  and  Oy  are  the  only  simple  or  pure  vowels 
that  /  is  a  diphthong,  and  that  f^  is  a  semi -consonant.  If 
we  were  inclined  to  contrive  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
breadth  or  narrowness,  or,  as  others  term  it,  the  openness 
or  closeness  of  the  vowel,' we  might  begin  with  e  open,  as 
.Mr.  Elphinston  calls  its,  and  which  he  announces  to  be  the 
closest  of  all  the  vocal  powers.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
tliis  letter  we  find  the  aperturie  of  the  mouth  extended  on 
each  side;  the  lips  almost  closed,  and  the  sound  issuing 
horizontally.  The  slender  a  in  waste  opens  the  mouth  a 
little  wider.  The  a  in  father  opens  t^e  mouth  still  more, 
without  contracting  the  corners*.  The  German  a^  heard 
in  wall,  not  only  opens  the  mouth  wider  tlian  the  former 
IT,  but  contracts  the  corners  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  the 
aperture  approach  nearer  to  a  circle,  while  the  0  opens  the 
mouth  still  more,  and  contracts  the  corners  so  as  to  make 
it  the  OS  rotundum^  9  picture  of  the  letter  it  sounds.  If 
therefore  the  other  vowels  were,  like  o^  to  take  their  forms 
from  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  in  pronouncing  them,  the 
German  a  ought  necessarily  to  have  a  figure  as  nearly 
approaching  the  0  in  form  as  it  docs  in-sound ;  that  is,  it 
ought  to  have  that  elliptical  form  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  circle;  as  the  a  of  the  Italians,  and  that  of  the 
Eiiglish  in  father^  ought  to  form  ovals,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  their  sounds;  the  English  a  in  wasle 
ought  to  have  a  narrower  oval ;  the  ^  in  the  ought  to  have 
thccurve  of  a  parabola,  and  the  squeezed  sound  of  ee  in 
seeriy  2l  right  line  :  or  to  reduce  the  lines  to  solids,  the  0 
would  be  a  perfect  globe,  the  German  a  an  oblate  spheroid 
like  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  Italian  a  like  an  egg,  the 


English  slender  a  a  Dutch  skittle,  the  /  a  rolling  pin,  and 
the  double  e  a  cylinder. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Consonants. 

41.  The  best  method  of  sliewing  the  organic  formation- 
of  the  consonants  will  be  to  class  them  into  such  pairs  as 
they  naturally  fall  into,  and  then,  by  describing  one,  we 
shall  nearly  describe  its  fellow  ;  by  which  means  the  la» 
hour  will  be  lessened,  and  the  nature  of  the  consonanu 
better  perceived.  The  consonants  that  fall  into  pairs  are 
the  following  : 

p    f    t     s     sh     th     k     ch     chair 
b    <u    d    z    zh    dh    g    j     jail 

42.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  most  elaborately  and  philo- 
sophically upon  this  subject,  tells  us.  In  his  Elements  of 
Speech,  that  when  we  only  whisper  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  first  rank  of  these  letters  from  the  second.  It  is  cer- 
tain  the  diflference  between  them  is  very  nice;  the  tipper 
letters  seeming  to  have  only  a  smarter,  brisker  appulse  of 
the  organs  than  the  lower ;  which  may  not  improperly  be 
distinguished  by  sharp  and  flat. '  The  most  marking  dis- 
tinction  between  them  will  be  found  to  be  a  sort  of  gut- 
tural murmur,  which  precedes  the  latter  letters  when  we 
wish  to  pronounce  them  forcibly,  but  not  the  former. 
Thus  if  we  close  the  lips,  and  put  the  finger  on  them  to 
keep  them  shut,  and  strive  to  pronounce  the  p,  no  sound 
at  all  will  be  heard  ;  but  in  striving  to  pronounce  the  i 
we  shall  find  a  murmuring  sound  from  the  throat,  which 
seems  the  commencement  of  the  letter ;  and  if  \ve  do  but 
stop  the  breath  by  the  appulse  of  the  organs,  in  order  to 
pronounce  with  greater  force,  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  these  conso- 
nants may  be  more  distinctly  perceived  in  the  s  and  2  than 
in  any  other  of  the  letters  ;  the  former  is  sounded  by  the 
simple  issue  of  the  breath  between  the  teeth,  without  any 
vibration  of  it  in  the  thrpat,  and  may  be  called  a  hissing 
sound  J  while  the  latter  cannot  be  formed  without  gene- 
rating  a  sound  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  called  a  vocal 
sound.  The  upper  rank  of  letters,  therefore,  may  be 
called  breathing  consonants ;  and  the  lower,  vocal  ones. 

44.  These  observations  premised,  we  may  proceed  to 
describe  the  organic  formation  of  each  letter. 

45.  Pand  S  are  formed  by  closing  the  lips  till  the 
breath  is  collected,  and  then  letting  it  issue  by  forming  the 
vowel  e,     * 

46.  -Fand  f^are  formed  by  pressing  the  upper  teeth 
upon  the  under  lip,  and  sounding  the  vowel  e-  before  the 
former  and  after  tlie  latter  of  these  letters. 

47.  y  and  Z)  are  formed  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the- 
tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  u>per  teeth,  and  then  separating 
them,  by  pronouncings  the  vowel  e. 
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'43,  S  and  Z  are  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  in  the 
tame  poution  as  in  7*  and  D,  but  not  so  close  to  tlie  gums 
as  to  stop  the  breath  :  a  sf)aec  is  left  between  the  tongue 
and  the  palate  for  the  breath  to  issue,  which  forms  tlie 
hissing  and  buzzing  sound  of  these  letters^ 

49.  S  H  lizard  in  mission^  and  %h  in  evasion,  are  formed 
in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as  s  and  %  ;  but  in  the  former, 
die  tongue  is  drawn  a  little  inwaids,  and  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  palate,  which  occasions  a  fuller 
effusion  of  breath  from  the  hollow  of  the  mouth,  than  in 
the  latter,  which  are  formed  nearer  to  the  teeth. 

50.  TH  \n  think,  qnd  the  same  letters  in  thafi  are 
formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  between  the  fore  teeth, 
prcs:»ing  it  against  the  upper  teeth ^  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  sound  the  i  or  z  ;  the  former  letter  to 
sou  nil  th  in  ihinky  and  the  latter  to  sound  /A  in  that. 

'  61,  K  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  pressing  the  middle  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouthy  near  the  throat,  and 
seyaratiBg  them  a  little  smartly  to  form  the  6rst,  and  more 
gemly  to  form  the  last  of  these  letters. 

52.  CH  in  rhairi  and  J^  in /W/,- are  formed  by  pressing 
/  to  lit,  and  ^  to  zh, 

53.  Af  is  formed  by  closing  the  lips,  as  in  P  and  i?^and 
letting  the  voice  issue  by  the  nose. 

54.  TV^is  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  in  the  same  po- 
rtion as  in  T  OT  D,  and  breathing  through  the  nose,  with 
the  mouth  open. 

W.  L  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  position  of  the  or* 
gans  as  /  and  d,  but  more  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which 
is  brought  a  little  forwarder  to  the  teeth^  while  the  breath 
issues  from  the  mouth. 

56.  R  is  formed  by^  placing  the  tongue  nearly  in  the 
position  of  /,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  the  palate  as  suf- 
fers it  to  jar  against  it»  when  the  breath  is  propelled  from 
the  throat  to  the  mouth. 

57-  NG  in  ringysing^Scc^  is  formed  in  the  same  seat  of 
tound  as  g  hard ;  but  while  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
presses  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in  G^  the  voice  passes 
priticipally  through  the  nose,  as  in  N* 

5B,  Inconsonant  is  formed. by  placing  the  organs  in  the 
position  of  /,  and  squeezing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  which  produces  ee^  which  is  equivalent  to 
initial  >.  (36) 

^y.  fF consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  organs  in  the 
position  of  op^  described  under  1/,  and  closing  the  lips  a  lit- 
lie  more,  in  order  to  propel  the  breath  upon  the  succeeding 
vowel  which  it  articulates. 

60.  In  this,  sketch  of  the  formation  and  distribution  of 
(he  consonanu,  it  is  curious  to  observe  on  how  fe^  radical 
principles  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  com^iination  in  lan- 
guage depends*  It  is  with  some  degree  of  wonder  we  per- 
ceive that  the  slightest  aspiration,  the  almost  insensible 
inflexion  of  nearly  similar  sounds^  often  generate  the  most 


different  and  opposite  meanings.  In  tl:is  vic*w  cf  jutiiu, 
as  in  every  other,  we  fijid  uniforni'fy  uti  1  vari^'ty  v(!i  r 
conspicuous.  The  single  Jiaf,  at  tir«r.  i]:)pu*Nsc-.l  «)n  the 
chaos,  seems  to  operate  on  langiMi;c*;  \vhii*.h.  fmiii  tl-o 
simplicity  and  paucity  of  tlieir  principles,  and  ihc  exicut 
and  powtr  of  their  combinations,  prove  die  gomlncssj  wis- 
dom, and  omnipotence  of  their  origin.  ' 

6\,  This  analogical  association  of  sounds  is  not  on) y]^ 
curious,  but  useful  :  it  gives  u3  a  comprehensive  view  ot 
the  powers  of  the  letters;  and,  frorh  the  small  numbei  tliat 
are  radically  different,  enables  us  to  see  the  rules  on  which 
their  varieties  depend  :  it  discovers  to  us  the  genius  and 
propensities  of  several  languages  and  dialects,-  and^ 
when  authorhy  is  silent,  enables  us  to  decide  agreeably  to 
analogy.' 

62.  The  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants,  thus  enu- 
merated  and  defined,  before  we  proceed  to  ascertain  their 
different  powers,  as  they  are  differently  associated  with 
each  other,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
those  distinctions  of  sound  in  the  same  vowels  which  ex« 
press  their  quantity  as  long  or  shorty  or  their  quality  as 
open  or  close,  or  slender  and  broad.  This  will  appear  the 
more  necessary,  as  these  distinctions  so  frequently  occur 
in  describing  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  as  they  are  not 
unfrequently  used  with  too  little  precision  by  most  writers 
on  the  subject. 

Of  the  Quantity  and  duality  of  Vowels^ 

63.  The  first  distinction  of  sound  that  seems  toobtruder 
itself  lipon  us  when  we  utter  the  vowels,  is  a  long  and  a 
short  sound  according  to  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  time 
taken  tip  in  pronouncing  them.  This  distinction  is  to  oh- 
vious  as  to  have  been  adopted  in  all  languages,  and  is  that 
to  which  we  annex  clearer  ideas  than  to  any  othei*;  and 
though  the  short  Sounds  of  some  vowels  have  not  in  our 
language  been  classed,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  with  their 
parent  long  ones,  yet  this  has  bred  but  little  confusion,  a< 
vowels  long  and  short  are  always  sufficiently  distinguish- 
able;^ and  the  nice  appropriation  of  short  sounds  to  their 
specific  long  ones  is  not  necessary  to  our  conveying  what 
sound  we  mean,  when  the  letter  to  which  we  apply  these 
sounds  is  known,  and  its  power  agreed  upon. 

64.  The  next  distinction  of  vowels  into  their  specific 
sounds,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  generally  adopted,  is 
that  which  arises  from  the  different  apertures  of  the  mouth 
informing  them.  It  is  certainly  very  natural,  when  we 
have  so  many  more  simple  sounds  than  we  have  eharactersr 
by  which  to  express  them,  to  distinguish  them  by  that 
which  seems  their  organic  definition;  and  we  accordingly 
find  vowels  denominated  by  the  French,  ouvcrt  andfernfe; 
by  the  Italians,  aperto^  and  chiuso ;  and  by  the  English, 
open  and  shut. 
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65^  But  whatever  propriety  there  may  be  in  the  use  of 
these  terras  in  other  languages^  it.  is  certain  they  must  be 
used  with  caution  in  English^  for  fear  of  confounding  them 
with  long  and  jsbort.  Dr.  Johnson  and  other  grammarians 
call  the  a  in  father  the  open  a  :  which  may,  indeed,  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  slender  a  in  paper  ;  butitot  from  the 
broad  a  in  wafer,  which  is  still  more  open.  Each  of  these 
letters  has  a  short  sound,  which  may  be  called  a  shut 
sound  ;  but  the  long  iound  cannot  be  so  properly  deno- 
minated open,  as  more  or  less  broad ;  that  is,  the  a  in 
papery  the  slender  spund  ;  the  a  in  father^  the  broadish  or 
middle  sound ;  and  the  a  in  wafer ^  the  broad  sound.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  o.  This  letter  has  three  long 
sounds,  hearc(  in  move^  mfe^  nor  ;  which  graduate  from 
slender  to  broadish,^and  broad,  like  the  a.  The  /  also  in 
minej  may  be  called  the  broad  /,  and  that  in  machine  the 
slender  /;  though  each  of  them  is  equally  long;  and 
tholigh  these  vowels  that  are  long  may  be  said  to  be  more 
ofmss  open^,  according  to  the  difierent  apertures  of  the 
otbtith  in  forming  them,  yet  the  short  vowels  cannot  be 
said  to  be  more  or  less  shut :  for  as  short  always  implies 
shut,  (except  in  verse)  though  long  does  not  always  imply 
open,  we  must  <be  careful  not  to  confound  long  and  open, 
«nd  close  and  shut,  when  we  speak  of  the  quantity  and 
4}uality  of  the  vowels.  The  triKh  of  it  is,  all  vowels 
either  terminate  a  syllable,  or  are  united  with  a  consonant. 
In  the  first  case,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  syllable,  the  vowel 
is  long,  though  it  may  not  be  open  :  lA  the  second  case, 
where  a  syllable  i^  terminated  by  a  consonant,  except  that 
consonant  be  r,  whether  the  accent  been  the  syllable  or 
not,  the  vowel  has  its  short  sound,  which,  compared  with 
its  long  one,  may  be  called  shut :  but  as  tio  vowel  can  be 
said  to  be  shut  that  is  not  joined  to  a  consonant,  all  vowels 
that  end  syllables  may  be  said  to  be  open,  whether  the  ac- 
cent be  on  them  or  not.  (550)  (55 1 ) 

66.  But  though  the  terms  long  and  short,  as  applied  to 
vowels,  are  pretty  generally  understood,  an  accurate  ear 
will  easily  perceive  that  these  terms  do  not  always  mean  the 
Jong  and  short  sounds  of  the  respective  vowels  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  for  if  we  choose  to  be  directed  by  the 
ear  in  denominating  vowels,  long  or  short,  we  must  cer- 
tainly give  these  appellatioos  to  those  sounds  ^nly  which 
have  exactly  the^ame  radical  tone,  and  differ  only  in  the 
long  or  short  emission  of  that  tone.  Thus  measuring  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  by  this  scale,  we  shall  find  that  the 
long  i  and  y  have  properly  no  short  sounds  but  such  as 
seem  essentially  distinct  from  their  long  ones ;  and  that  the 
shott  sound  of  these  vowels  is  no  other  than  the  short 
sound  of  /,  which  is  the  latter  letter  in  the  composition  of 
the  dipht>>ngs.  (37) 

Q7.  The  same  want  of  correspondence  in  classing  the 
long  and  short  vowels  we  find  in<7,  e^e,  and  u  ;  for  as  the 
t  in  fbeme  does  not  find  its  short  sound  in  the  same  letter  in 


fhenty  but  in  the  /  in  him ;  so.the  e  in  them  must  descend  a 
step  lower  into  the  province  of  a  for  its  long  sound  in  tame; 
The  a  in  carry  is  DOt  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  eare^  but 
of.  that  in  car ,  father^  &c.  as  the  short  broad  sound  of  the 
a  in  wanff  is  the  true  abbreviation  of  that  in  wait.  The 
sound  of  0  in  don^  gone,  &'c.  is  exactly  correspondent  to  the 
a  in  swarty  and  finds  its  long  sound  in  the  ix.  in  wally  or  the 
diphthong  aw  in  dawn,  lawn,  &c.  while  the  short  sound 
of  the  0  in  fone^  is  nearly  that  of  the  same  letter  in  ton^  (a 
weight)  and  corresponding  with  what  is  generally  called 
the  short  sound  of  u  in  tun^  gun,  &c.  as  the  long  sound  of 
u  in  pule,  must  find  its  short  sound  in  the  u  in  pully  bully 
&c.  for  this  vowel,  like  the  /  and  yy  being  a  diphthong, 
its  short  sound  is  formed  from  the  latter  part  of  the  letter 
equivalent  to  double  0 ;  as  the  word  pule,  if  spelled  accord- 
ing to  the  sound,  might  be  written  peoale. 

68.  Another  observation  preparatory  to  a  consideration 
pf  the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  seems 
to  be  the  influence  of  the  accen^;  as  the  accent  or  stress 
which  is  laid  upon  certain  syllables  has  so  obvious  an  effect 
upon  the  souyis  of  the  letters,  that  unless  we  take  accent 
into  the  account,  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  reason  rightly 
upon  tlie  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Elements  of  Speech. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Accent  >on  the  sounds  of  the  Letters ^ 

69.  It  may  be  first  observed,  that  the  exertion  of  the 
organs  of  speech  necessary  to  produce  theaccent  or  stress, 
has  an  obvious  tendency  to  preserve  the  letters  in  their 
pure  and  uniform  sound,  while  the  relaxation  o(r  feeble- 
ness which  succeeds  the  accent  as  naturally, suflers  the  let- 
ters to  slide  into  a  somewhat  different  sound  a  little  easier 
to  the  organs  of  pronunciation.  Thus  the  first  a  in  cab- 
bage  is  pronounced  distinctly  with  the  true  sound  of  that 
letter,  while  the  second  a  goes  into  an  obscure  sound  borw 
dering  on  the  /  short,  the  slenderest  of  all  sounds  j  so  that 
euhhage  and  village  have  the  a  'in  the  last  syllable  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  e  and  /  in  the  last  syllables  pf 
college  and  vestige^ 

70.  In  the  same  manner  the  «,  >,  i\  Oy  and  y  coming- 
before  r,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllabi?^  gointoan  obscure 
sound  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  sliort  »,  that  if  the 
accent  wer-e  cafbfully  kept  upon  the  first  syllables  of  liary 
liery  elixir y  mayor,  martyr,  &c.  these  words,  without  any 
perceptible  change  in  the  sound  of  their*  last  syllables, 
might  all  be  written  and  pronounced  lieur,  lieury  elixur, 
mayury  martury  &c. 

71.  The  consonants  also  are  no  less  altered  in  their 
sound  by  the  position  of  the  accent  than  the  vowels.  The 
k  and  s  in  the  composition  of  Xy  when  the  accent  is  on 
them,  mexerciseyexecutcy  &c.  preserve  thejr  strong  pure 
sound;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  in 
exacty  exoneratey  &c.  these  letters  slide  into  the  duller  and 
weaker  sounds  of  g  and  x,  which  are  easiet  to  the  organs  of 
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proBuaciauon.  Henc6  not  only  the  soft  r^and  the  $  go  im6 
xi,buteve|i  (he  /,  before  a  dipbtliong,  slides  into  the,  same 
tetters  when  the  stress  is  on  the  preceding  syllable.  Thus 
in  t^i€ty  and  satiety  the  c  and  /  preserve  tbeir^pure  sounds 
because  the  syllables  ci  and  //  have,  the  accent  q%x  them ; 
bat  in  socUimd  satiate  these  syllables  come  after  the  stress^ 
and  from  the  feebleness  of -their  situation  naturally  fall  into 
the  shorter  and  easier  sound,  as  if  written  soshial^  and 
sas^te^    See  the  vord  Satiety. 

A. 

72.  A  has  three  long  sounds  and  two  short  ones. 

73.  The  first  sound  of  the  first  L*tter  in  our  alphabet  is 
thai  which  among  the  English  is  its  name.  (See  the  letter 
J  at  the  beginning  of  tt\e  Dictionary)  This  is  what  is 
called,  by  most  grammarians,  its  slender  sound  (35)  {65)  ; 
we  find  it  in  the  words  loi/e^  spade y  trade ^  &c.  In  the  diph- 
thong ai  we  have  exactly  the  same  sound  of  this  letter,  as 
io  jMii««  gain^  stain,  &c.  and  sometimes  in  the  diphthong 
M,  as  fo«r,  swear ^  pear>^  &c.  nay,  twice  we  find  it,  con- 
trary to  evknry  rule  of  pronunciation,  in  the  words  where 
and  there^  and  once  in  the  anomalous  diphthong  ao  in  gaoL 
It  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  French  e  in  the 
beginning  of  the  words  iire  and  ^ie. 

74.  The  long  sknder  a  is  generally  produced  by  a  silent 
rat  the  end  of  a  syllable;  which  e  not  only  keeps  one 
single  intervening  consonant  from  shortening  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  but  sometimes  two  :  thus  we  find  the  mute  e 
makes  of  ragy  rage^znA  very  improperly  keep^  cfce  tf  open 
even  in  range^  change^  &c.  (See  Change)  hat^  with  the 
mute  r,  becomes  bate^  and  the  a  coiuinues  open,  and,  per- 
haps, somewhat  longer  in  bast^e^  waste,  paste^  &c.  chough^ 
it  must  be  confessed  this  seems  the  privilege  only  of  a  ; 
for  the  other  vowels  contract  before  the  opnsonants  tig  in 
revenge^  crsuge^  plunge  i  and  the  ste  in  our  language  is 
preceded  by  no  other  vowel  but  this.  Every  consonant 
but  n  shortens  every  vowel  but  «^  when  soft  ^  and  e  silent 
succeed;  as,  bilgty  badge,  binge,  spunge,  &c. 

75.  Hence  we  may  establish  this  general  rule  :  A  has 
the  long,  open,  slender  sound,  when  followed  by  a  single 
consonant,  and  e  mute,  as  lade,  made^fade,  &c.  The  only 
exceptions  seem  to  be,  have,  are^  g^P^t  and  bade,  the  past 
time  of  to  bid^ 

76.  A  has  the  same  sound,  when  ending  an  accented 
syllabic,  as  pa-per^  ta-per,  spec-ta-tor.  The  only  excep- 
tioQS  9Xtf  farther,  master,  tua^ter. 

77'  As  the  short  sound  of  the  long  slender  a  is  not 
(ound  under  the  same  character,  but  in  the  shbrt  e  (as  may 
ke  perceived  by  comparing  mate  and  ?net),  (67)  we  proceed 
\fy  delineate  the  second  sound  of  this  vowel,  which  is  that 
beard  in  fatbet,  and  is  called  by  some  the  open  sound ;  (34) 
but  this  can  never  distbguish  it  from  the  deeper  sound  of 
the  tf  in  all,  balh  &c*which  is  still  more  open :  by  some  it  is 


styled  the  middle  sound  of  ^,  as  between  the  ^  in  pale,  and 
that  in  wall :  it  answers  nearly  to  the  Italten  a  in  To scan^% 
Rqmana^  &c.  or  to  the  final  ^  in  6e  natumlieed  Greek 
words,  papa,  and  mamma ;  and  in  baa  }  the  word  adopted 
in  almost  all  languages  to  express  tlie  cry  of.  sheep.  Wf 
seldom  find  the  long  sound  of  this  letter  in  our  languagd^ 
except  in  monosyllables  ending  with  r,  as  far,tar,  mar,8cc. 
and  in  the  word  father.  There  are  certain  words  from 
the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  such  as  lumbago, 
bravado,  tornado,  camisado^  farrago,  &c.  which  are  some- 
times  heard  with  this  sound  of  a  j  but  except  in  bravo, 
hear^  chiefly  at  the  theatres,  the  English  sound  of  a  is  pre- 
ferable  in  all  these  words. 

78.  The  long  sound  of  the  middle  or  Itolian  a  is  always 
found  befoce  r  inmoi^osyllables,  as  car,  far,  mar,  &c.  be- 
fore the  liquids  Im ;  whether  the  latter  only  be  pronounced, 
as  in  psalm,  or  both,  as  in  psalmiit :  sometimes'  before  If 
and  /u/jj^as  calf  half  calve,  halve,  salve,  &c.  and,  lastly, 
before  the  sharp  aspirated  dental  th  in  bath,  path,  lath,&.c^ 
and  in  the  woid  father:  this  sound  of  the  a  was  formerly 
more  than  at  present  found  before  the  nasal  liquid  n,  es- 
pecially  when  succeeded  by  c,  /,  or  d,  as  dance,  glance, 
lance, France,chance,  pranc^,grant,  plant,  slant,  slander, 8cc . 

79.  The  hissing  consonants  was  likewise  a  sign  of  this 
sound  of  the  ^i,whether  doubled,  as  in  glass, grass,  lass,8cc. 
or  accompanied  by  /,  as  in  last,  fast,  vast,  &c.  but  this 
pronunciation  of  a  seems  to  have  been  for. some  years  ad- 
vancing to  the  short  sound  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  hand, 
land,  grand,  8lc,  and  pronouncing  the  a  in  after,  answer, 
basket,  plant,  mast,  &c.  as  long  as  in  half  calf  &c.  borders 
very  closely  on  vulgarity  :  it  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  a  before  n  in  monosyllables,  and  at  the  end  of 
words,  was  anciently  written  with  u  after  it,  and  so  pro- 
bably prbilbunced  as  broad  as  the  German  a ;  for  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  ^  many  words  pronounced  with^a  broad 
**  were  anciently  written  with  au,  as  fault,  mau,lt  \  and  we 
**  still  write  fault,  vault.     This  was  probably  the  Saxon 

*  sound,  for  it  is  yet  retained  in  the  northern  dialects,  and 
'*  in  the  rustic  pronunciation,  as  maun  for  man,  baund  for 
''  hand.^*  But  since  the  u  has  vanished,  th^  a  has  been 
gradually  pronounced  slenderer  and  sliorter,  till  now  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  ^cient  orthography  seems  lost ; 
though  the  terminaton  ,m^;}^/  in  command,  demand,  &c» 
formerly  written  commaund,  demaund,  still  retains  the  long 
sound  inviolably.* 


*  Since  the  first  publication  of  thi^  Dictionajy  the  Publick  ha?e  been 
favoured  with  lome  very  elaborate  and  judicious  observations  on  English 
pronUDciaiion  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  Scheme  of  a  French  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. In  this  Work  he  departs  frequently  from  my  judgement,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  a,  when  succeeded  by  ss,  ft,  or 
n,  and  another  consonant,  as  past,  last,  chance,  &c.  to  which  he  annexei 
the  long  sound  of  a  in  father.  That  this  was  the  sound  formecly,  is  highly 
probable  from  iu  being  still  the  sound  givql  it  by  the  vulgar,  who  are 
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Different  sounds  op  the  letter  a. 


80.  As  the  mute  /  in  calm,  psalm^  calf^  half,  &c.  seems 
to  lengthen  the  sound  of  this  letter,  so  the  abbreviation  of 
some  words  by  apostrophe  seems  to  have  tlie  same  effect. 
Thus  when,  by  impatience,  that  grand  corrupter  of  man- 
ners as  well  as  language,  the  m  h  cut  out  of  the  word 
cannot^dXiA  thelwo  syllables  reduced  to  one,  we  hnd  the  a 
lengthened  to  the  Italian  or  middle  Oj  as  cannot,  carit  \ 
have  not  ^  hunt;  shall  not  ^  shanty  &c.  This  is  no  more  than 
what  the  Latin  language  is  subject  to  ;  it  being  a  known 
rule  in  that  tongue,  that  when,  by  composition  or  other- 
wise, two  short  syllables  become  one,  that  syllable  is  almost 
always  long,  as  alius  has  thepenultimate  tong  because  it 
comes  from  aliinsy  and  the  two  5;hort  vowels  in  coago  be- 
come one  long  vowel  in  cogo^  &c. 

81.  The  short  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian  «,•  which 
is  generally  confounded  with  theshoit  sound  of  the  slender 
tf,  is  the  sound  of  this  vowel  in  man,  pan^  tan,  maty  hat^'&.c. 
we  generaljy  find  this  sound  before  any  two  successive 
consonants  (those  excepted  in  the  foregoing  remark's)  and 
even  when  it  comes  before  an  r,  if  a  vowel  follow,  or  the 
r  be  doubled;  for  if  this  consonant  be  doubled,  in  order 
to  produce  another  syllable,  the  long  sound  becomes  short, 
as  mar,  marry  ;  car,  carry ,  &c.  where  we  find  the  mono- 
syllable has  the  long,  and  the  dissyllable  the  short  sound  ; 
but  if  a  come  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  it 
has  its  long  sound,  as  in  party  partial,  &c. 

82.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  adjectives  de- 
rived from  substantives  ending  in  r ;  for  in  this  case  the  a 
continues  long,  as  in  the  primitive.  Thus  the  a  In  starry^ 
or  full  of  stars^  is  as  long  as  in  star;  and  the  a  in  the  ad- 
jective tarry,  or  besmeared  with  tar,  is  as  long  as  in  the 
substantive  tar,  though  short  in  the  word  tarry,  (to  stay.) 

83.  The  third  long  sound  of  a  is  that  which  we  more 
immediately  derive  from  our  maternal  language  the  Saxon, 
but  which  at  present  we  use  less  than  any  oth^lr :  this  is 
the  a  in  fall,  ball j  gall :  (33)  we  find  a  correspondent  sound 
to  this  a  in  the  diphthongs  au  and  axv,  as  laudy  lawy  sawy 
&c.  though  it  must  here  be  noted,  that  we  have  improved 
upon  our  German  parent,  by  giving  a  broader  sound  to 
this  letter,  in  these  words,  than  the  Germans  themselves 
would  do,  were  they  to  pronounce  them. 

84.  The  long  sound  of  the  deep  broad  German  a  is  pro- 
duced by  //after  it,  as  in  al',  wall,  call ;  or,  indeed,  by  one 


generally  the  last  to  titer  the  common  pronunciation ;  but  that  the  short  a 
ia  these  words  is  now  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  polite  and  learned 
world,  seems  to  be  candidly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Smith  himself;  and  as 
every  correct  ear  would  be  disgusted  at  giving  ilie  a  in  these  words  the  full 
sound  of  the  a  \t\  father^  any  middle  sound  ought  to  be  discountenanced, 
as  tending  to  render  tbe  ^onunctation  of  a  Tangoage  obscure  and  indefinite. 

(168) 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  classes  saht  malf.  Mm,  and  calmy  as 
^ving  the  same  vound  of  a ;  and  aurtf,  as  having  the  same  deep  sound,  as 
mtdknee%  autlwy  ta*w,  satv,  dravf,  &c. 


/,and  any  other  consonant, except-the mute  labials^,  5,/^ 
and  Vy  as  salt,  baldy  false,  falshion,' falcon,  &c.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  generally  words  from  tlie  Arabic  and 
Latin  languages,  as  AipSy  Albion,  asphaltic,  falcated,  sahue^ 
calculati,amalgamatey  /Jlcoran,  and  Alfred,  &c.  the  two  last 
of  which  may  be  considered  as  ancient  proper  names  which 
have  been  frequently  latinized,  and  by  this  means  have 
acquired  a  slenderer  sound  of  a.  This  rule,  however, 
must  be  understood  of  such  syllables  only  as  have  the  ac- 
cent on  them  :  for  when  al,  followed  by  a  consonant,  is  in 
the  first  syllable  of  a  word^  liaving  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond, it  is  then  pronounced  as  in  the  first  syllables  of  al-ley, 
val-ley,  &c.  as  altemu^,  balsamic,  falcade,  fal cation,  ^c. 
Our  modern  orthography,  which  has  done  its  utmost  to 
perplex  pronunciation,  has  made  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  every  word  compounded  of  a  monosyllable  with  //,as 
albeit,  also,  almost,  dnvnfall,  &c.  must  be  pronounced  as  if 
the  two  liquids  were  still  remaining,  notwithstanding  our 
>vord-menders  have  wisely  taken  one  away,  to  the  destruc-' 
tion  both  of  sound  and  etymology  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Elphinston 
shrewdly  observes,  **  Every  reader,  young  and  old,  must 

now  be  so  sagacious  an  analyst  as  to  discern  at  once  not 
**  only  what  are  compounds  and  what  are  their  simples,  but 
^^  that  al  in  coifSV^^i^ion  is  equal  to  all  out  of  it ;  or  in 

other  words,  that  it  is  both  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.'* 
Prin.Eng.  Language,  vol.  I.  page  60,  See  No.  406* 

85.  The  w  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broadening  this 
letter,  even  when  prepowtive :  this  is  always  the  effect,  ex- 
cept when  the  vowel  is  closed  by  the  sharp  or  flat  guttural 
k  or  g,  X,  ng,  nk,  or  the  sharp  labial  /,  as  wax,  tvaft^ 
thwack,  twang,  twank  :  thus  we  pronounce  the'  a  broad, 
though  short  in  wad,  wan,  want,  was,  what,  &c«  and 
though  other  letters  suffer  the  a  to  alter  its  sound  before 
//,  when  one  of  these  letters  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
latter  syllable,  as  tall,taUlow :  hall,  haNow;  call,  caUlow, 
&c.  yet  we  see  %v  preserve  the  sound  of  this  vowel  before 
a  single  consonant,  as  wal-low,  swahl9w,  &c. 

86.  The  (/including  the  sound  of  Wiew,  and  being  t\o 
more  than  this  letter  preceded  by  k,  ought,  according  to 
an^^Iogy,  to  broaden  every  a  it  goes  before  like  the  w ;  thus 
quantity  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  vtritien  iwontity, And 
quality  should  rhyme  Y/kh  Jollity ;  instead  of  which  we  fre- 
quently hear  the  w  robbed  of  its  rights  in  its  proxy  ;  and 
quality  so  pronounced  as  to  rhyme  with  legality  ;  wlule  to 
rhyme  quantity,  according  to  this  aflPected  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing it,  we  must,  coin  such  words  as  piantity,  and 
consonanity.  The  a  in  Quaver  and  Equater  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  from  the  preponderancy  of  another  which  re- 
quires a,  ending  a  syllable  under  the  accent,  to  have  the 
slender  sound  of  that  letter ;  to  which  rule,  father,  master^ 
and  water,  and,  perhaps,  quadrant^aje  the  only  exceptions^ 

87.  The  short  sound  of  this  broad  a  is  heard  when  it  is 
preceded  by  %v,  and  succeeded  by  a  single  consonant  in 
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DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  UF  THE  LETTERS  i/f  AND  E. 


^1 


Ae  same  syllable^  as  t&aUlow^  suhiUow^  &c.  ct  by  .two 
consonants  in  the  same  syllable,  as  want^  wast^  wasp^  &c. 
but  when  I  ox  r  is  one  of  the  soasonanu,  the  a  becomes 
iongj  as  walk^  swurm^  &c. 

Irregular  ami  unaccented  Sounds. 
88.  But  besides  the  long  and  short  sounds  common  to 
all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain  transient  indistinct  pro- 
nunciation of  some  of  them,  when  they  are  not  accented, 
that  cannot  be  so  easily   settled  :  when  the  accent  is  not 
upon  it,  no  vowel  is  more  apt  to  run  into  this  imperfect 
sound  than  the  a  ;  thus  the  particle  a  before  participles,  in 
the  phrases  a*  going,  a- walking,  a-shooting,  &c.  seems,  says 
Dr.  Lowth,  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  preposition  on^  a 
little  disguised  by  familiar  use  and  quick  pronunciation: 
the  same  indistinctness,  from  rapidity  and  coincidence  of 
sound,  has  confounded  the  pronunciation  of  this  mutilated 
preposition  to   the  ear,  in   the  different  questions  whai^s 
c'c/ffci,  when  we  would  know  the  hour,  and  wljafs  a  cloche 
when  wc  would  have  the  description  of  that  horary  ma- 
chine; aiid  if  the  accent  be  kept  strongly  on  the  first  syl- 
lableof  the  word  tolerable^  as  it  always  ought  to  be,we  find 
scarcely  any  distinguishable  difference  to  the  ear,  if  we 
substitute  u  ox  o  instead  of  a  in  the  penultimate  syllable. 
Thus  tolerabUy  tolereble^  Ulerubte,   are  exactly  the  same 
word  to  the  ear,  if  pronounced  without  premeditation  or 
transposing  the  accent,  for  the  real  purpose  of  distinction; 
and  inwards,  outwards^  &c.  might,  with  respect  to  sound, 
be  spelt  inwurdsyOutwurds^  &c.  Thus  the  word  mtf«,when 
not  under  the  accent,  might  be  written  mun  in  nobleman^ 
huihandmanj  woman  5  and  tertian  and  quartan y  tertian  and 
quartunj  &c.     The  same  observation  will  hold  good  in  al- 
most every  final  syllable  where  a  is  not  accented,  as  medaly 
dialjgiant,  bias,8cc.  defiance,  temperance,  &c.  but  when  the 
final  syllable  ends  in  age,  ate,  or   ace,  the  a  goes .  into  a 
somewhat  different  sound.     See  90  and  91* 

89.  There  is  a  corrupt,  but  a  received  pronunciation  of 
this  letter  in  the  words  any,  m'anyy  Thames ^  where  the  a 
sounds  like  short  /,  as  if  written  enny^  menny^  Terns.  Catch, 
among  Londoners,  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  KetcT) ; 
and  says,  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to  say,  has,  among 
all  ranks  of  people,  and  in  every  part  of  the  united  king- 
doms, degenerated  into  sez,  rhyming  with  Fez. 

90.  The  a  goes  Into  a  sound  approaching  the  short  f, 
in  the  numerous  termination  in  age,  when  the  accent  is  not 
on  It;  as  cabbage,  village,  courage, 8cq,  and  are  pronounced 
nearly  as  if  written  cabblge,  village,  coUrige,  &c.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  chiefly  among  words  of  three  Syl- 
lables, with  the  accent  on  the  first  5  these  seem  to  be  the 
following:   -^^g^^  p^^^^gh  scutage,  hemorhage,  vassalage, 

-carcSage,  gutdage,  pucilage,  mucilage^  cartilage,  pupilage,  q/y 
pbanage,  vtUanage,appariage,  concubinage,  baronage,  pat renage, 
parsau^e,persondge,  equipage,  ossifrage,  saxifrage,  umpirage, 
mbassage^  bermhage^  heritage^ parentage,  messuage. 


91.  The  ^7  in  the  numerous  termination  ate,  when  the 
accent  is  on  it,   is  pronounced   somewhat  differently   in 

different  words.  If  the  word  be  a  substantive,  or  an  ad^ 
jective,  the  a  seems  to  be  shorter  than  when  it  is  a  verb  : 
thus  a  good  ear  will  discover  a  difi*erence  in  the  quantity  of 
this  letter,  in  delicate,  and  dedicate ;  in  climate,  primate,^nd 
ultimate;  and  the  vowels  to  calculate,to  regulate, amd  to  spe^ 
culate,  where  we  find  the  nouns  and  adjectives  have  the  a 
considerably  shorter  than  the  verbs.  Innate, hovj ewer,  pre- 
serves the  a  as  long  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it  :  but  the 
unaccented  terminations  in  ace,  whether  nouns  or  verb^, 
have  the  a  so  short  and  obscure  as  to  be  nearly  similar  to 
the  u  in  us  i  thus  palace,  solace,  mencue,  pinnace,  p  pulace, 
might,  without  any  great  departure  from  their  common 
sound,  be  written  pallus,  sollus,  &c.  \i\ii\e  furnace  d]mo$X 
changes  the  a  into  1,  and  might  be  written  fumiss. 

92.  Whenthe  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals,  hard  ^ or 
c,  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  softened  by  the  intervention 
of  a  sound  like  ^,  so  that  card,  cart,  guard,  regard,  are  pro- 
nounced lilce  he-ard,ghe-ard,  re^ghe^ard.    When  the  a  is 
pronounced  short,  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  rizifi///,gi7/t^/r, 
&c.  the  interposition  of  the  e  is  very  perceptible,  and  in- 
deed  unavoidable :  for  though  we  can  pronounce  guard 
and  cart  without  interpositig.the^,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce ^arm^w  and  fflrr/^7<f^  in  the  same  manner.     This 
sound  of  the  a  is  taken  notice  of  in  Steele's  Gramniar,  page 
49.   Nay,  Ben  Jonson  remarks  the  same  sound  of  this  let- 
ter ;  which  proves  that  it  is  not'  the  ofl^spring  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ;   (1 60)  and  I  have  the   satisfaction  to  find  Mr. 
Smith, a  very  accurate  inquirer  into  the  subject,  entirely  of 
my  opinion.  But  the  sound  of  the  /7,whtch  I  have  found  the 
most  difficult  to  appreciate, is  that  where  it  ends  the  syllable, 
either  immediately  before  dr  afterthe  accent .     We  cannot 
give  it*  any  of  its  three  open  sounds  without  hurting  the 
ear :  thus  in  pronouncing  the  words  abound  and  diadem, 
ay 'b'ound,ab -bound, zxid  aw- bound;  di'ay-dem,di'ah'dem,zrid 
di-aW'dem,  are  all  improper ;  but  giving  the  a  the  second 
or  Italian  sound, as  ah-bound  anddi-^ah-dem,  seems  the  least 
so.     For  which  reason  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted 
the  short  sound  of  this  letter  to  mark  this  unaccented  a : 
but  if  the  unaccented  a  be  final,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
any  word  purely  English,  it  then  seems  to  approach  still 
nearer  to  the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of  papa,  and  to 
the  a  in  father ;  as  may  be  heard  in  the  deliberate  pronun- 
cicationof  the  words  idea, Africa,  Delta,  &c.  (ss)  See  the 
letter  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dictionary. 

E. 

93.  The  first  sound  of  e  is  that  which  it  has  when  length- 
ened by  the  mute^  final,  as  \n glebe,  theme,  &c.  or  when  it 
ends  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  se-cre-tion,  ad- 
he-sion^Scc.  (36) 

94.  The  exceptions  to  this_  rule  are,  the  words  ti;)i/r^ 
and  there ;  in  which  the  first  e  is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if 
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written  whan,  t^are  ;  and  the  auxiliary  verb  ufiti,  wliere 
the  ^has  its  short  sound,  as  if  written  win,  rhyming  with 
the  last  syllable  of  pre-fft  and  ere,  (before)  which  sounds 
like  air.  When  there  is  in  composition  in  the  word  tSere- 
fori,  the  e  is  generally  shortened,  as  in  were,  but  in  my 
opinion  improperly. 

95.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  that»heard  in  hed^feJ^  red, 
wedy  &c.  this  sound  before  r  is  apt  to  slide  into  short  u ; 
and  we  sometimes  hear  wrrr;/  sounded  as  if  written  murcy: 
but  thisj  though  very  near,  is  not  the  exact  souxhI, 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds,      ^  ^ 

96.  Tlie  e  at  tlie  end  of  the  monosy  1  lables  ie,  he,  w/,  w*, 
is  pronounced  ee^  as  if  written  l^ee,  hee-,  &.c.  It  is  silent 
at  the  end  of  words  purely  English*  but  is  pronounced 
distinctly  at  the  end  of  some  words  froox  the  learned  lan« 
guages^as  epitome,  simile ,  catastrophe,  apostrophe^  Sec. 

97.  The  first  e  in  the  poetic  contcactions,  e'er  and  ne*ir, 
is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if  written  air  and  nair, 

98.  The  e  in  A^ri$pronounced  nearly  like  sliort  u ;  and  as 
<.c  hear  it  in  the  unaccented  terminatioaisof  tvr/Vrr,  reader ^ 
&c.  pronounced  as  if  written  writur,  r^^i^i/r,  where  we  may 
observe  that  the  r  being  only  a  jar,  and  not  a  definite  and 
distinct  articulation  like  the  other  consonants,--  instead  of 
stopping  the  vocal  e0kix  of  voice,  lets  it  imperfectly  pass, 
and  so'corrupts  and  alters  the  true  sound  of  the  voweK 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  final  e  after  r  in  words 
ending  in  Vr^,  gre^  /r^,where  the  e  is  sounded  as  if  it  were 
fjaceii  before  the  r,  as.in  lucrc^  maugre^  theatre,  8cc.  pro- 
t\o\Jw:ediukur,maugury  theatur^Scc.  SeeNo.4 18..  It  may  he 
remarked,  that  tliough  we  ought  cautiously  to  avoid  pro- 
nouncing th>!  /  like  u  when  under  the  accent,  it  would  be 
nimis  if///rr,and  border  too  much  on  aflfecution  of  accuracy 
to. preserve  this  sound  of  e  in  unaccented  syllables  before 
r  ;  and  though  terribley  where  e  has  the  accent^  should 
never  be.  pronounced  as  if  written  turriiU^  it  is  impossible 
without  pedantry  5  to  make  any  difference  in  the  sobnd  of 
the  last  syllable  of  splendour  znd  tender,  sulphur zwA^ujSer, 
or  martyr  and  garter.  But  there  is  a  small  deviation  from 
rule  when  this  letter  begins  a  word,  slnd  is  followed  by  a 
double  consonant  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  : 
tn  this  case  we  find  the  vowel  lengthen  as  if  the  consonant 
were  single.  See  Efface,  Despatch,  Embalm. 

99*  This  vowel,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  is  apt  to 
ilide  into  the  short /;  \\\uz  faces,  ranges,  praises,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  vtxiiXJcnfacs7^,rangiz,praiziz;^p9et^covet,Unen, 
duel, Sec,  as  if  written  poit,  covit^  linin,  duii,8cc .  Where  we 
may  observe,  that  though  the  e  goes  into  the  short  sound  of 
, .  ii  is  ex?ictly  that  sound  which  corresponds  (o  the  long 
sjund  of  ^.  See  Port  Royal  Qrammaire,  Latitf,  p.  143. 

100.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  common 
sound  of  this  leti.T  in  the  words  cleri^  serJeant,  and  a  few 
.others,  where  we  find  the  e  pronounced  like  the  a  in  dark 


and  margin.  But  this  exception.  I  ivnagine,  was,  till  wkhin 
these  few  years,  tlie  general  rule  of  pounding  this  letter  be* 
iotc  r,  followed  by  another  consonant.  See  Merchant, 
Thirty  years  ago  every  one  pronounced  the  first  syllable  of 
merchant  like  the  monosyllable  tnareh,  and  at  it  was  anci* 
ently  written  marchant.  Service  and  servant  are  still  heard 
among  the  lower  order  of  speakers,  as  if  written  sarvia 
and  sarvant ;  and  even  among  the  better  sort,  we  some* 
times  hear  the  salutation ,.4f/>,  your  servant!  though  this 
pronunciation  of  the  word  singly  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  mark  of  the  lowest  vulgarity.  The  proper  names,  Derby, 
and  Berkeley,  still  retainthe  old  sound,  as  if  written  Darby 
and  Barkeley ;  but  even  these,  in  polite  usage,  are  getting 
into  the  common  sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Durby  and 
Burkeley,  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  i  has  a 
tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by  lessening  the  number 
of  exceptions,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular 40und^  but  still  a 
sound  which  is  its  nearest  relation,  in  the  words,  England^ 
yes,  and  pretty,  where  the  e  is  heard  like  short  1.  Vulgar 
speakers  are  guilty  of  the  same  irregularity  in  engine,  as  if 
written  ingine\  but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided* 

10:1..  The  vowel  e  before  /  and  n  in  the  final  unaccented 
syllable,  by  its  being  sometimes  suppressed  and  sometimes 
not,  forms  one  of  the  most  puzzling  difficulties  in  pronun"^ 
ciation.  When  any  of  the  liquids  precede  these  letters, 
the  e  is  heard  distinctly,  as  woollen,  flannel,  women,  syren  ; 
but  when  any  of  the  other  consonants  come  before  these 
letters,  the  e  is  sometimes  heard,  as  in  novel,  sudden  ;  and 
sometimes  not,  as  in  swivel,  raven,  &c.  As  no  other  rule 
can  be  given  for  this  variety  of  pronunciation,  perhaps  the 
best  way  will  be  to  draw  the  line  between  those  words  where 
e  is  pronounced,  and  tho^  where  it  is  not  j  and  this,  by 
the  help  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,.  I  am  luckily  enabled 
to  do.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  observed,  the  e 
before  /,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  must  always  be  pro- 
nounced  distinctly,  except  in  the  following  words  :  Shekel, 
weasel,  ousel^  musel,  (better  written  nuzzle)  navel,  ravel, 
snivel,  rivel,  driysl,  shrivel,  shovel,  grovel,  hazel ^  drazeU 
nozeh  The  words  are  pronounced  as  if  the  ^  were  omitted 
by  an  apostrophe,  as  shek'l,  weasl,  ousl,  &c.  or  rather  as  if 
written  sheckle,  weasle,  ousle,  &c.  but  as  these  are.the  only 
words  of  this  termination  that  are  ^^o  pronounced,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  we  do  not  pronounce  travel ^ gravel, 
rebely  (the  substantive)  parcel,  chapel,  and  vessel^  in  the 
same  manner;  a  fault  to  which  many  are  very  prone. 

103.  E  before  if  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable^  and  not 
preceded  by  a  liquid,,  inust  always  be  suppressed  in  the 
verbal  terminations  in  en,  as  to  loosen,  to  hearken^  and  in 
other  words.exceptthe  following :  Sudden,mynchin,kitchen^ 
hyphen, chicken,  tickertjibetter  vfnixtnticking)jirken,aspen^ 
platen,  paten,  marten^  latten,  patten,  leaven  or  leven^  sloven^ 
mittens. '  In  these  words  the  e  is  heard  distinctly  >  conuCry 
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to  the  general  rule  which  suppresses  the  i  in  these  sylla- 
bles, when  preceded  by  a  mute,  as  hardeUy  he0then ^heaven ^ 
as  if  written  bartTn^  beafFn,  heav'rij  &c.  nay,  even  when 
preceded  by  a  liquid  in  the  words  fallen  s^nd  stolen,  where 
the  e  is  suppressed,  as  if  they  were  written  fallen  and  sioWn: 
garden  and  burden^  therefore,  are  very  analogically  pro- 
nounced garden  and  burden ;  and  this  pronunciation  ought 
the  rather  to  be  indulged,  as  we  always  hear  the  i  sup- 
pressed in  gardener  and  burdensome,  as  if  written  gard'ner 
and  burdensome.     See  No.  472. 

104.     This  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  ter- 
minations ought  the  more  carefully  to  be  attended  to,  as 
nothing  is  ^  vulgar  and  childish  as   to  hear  swivel  ^nd 
}ieaven  pronounced  with  the /distinctly,  or  »tft;// and  chicken 
with  the  e  suppressed.     But  the  most  general  suppression 
of  tliis  letter  is  in  the  preterits  of  verbs  and  in  participles 
ending  i^  ed\  here,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded'by  d  or  /, 
the  e  is  almost  universally  sunk,  (362)  and  the  two  final 
consonants  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable:  thus  lovedy 
livedo  barred^  marred^  are  pronounced  as  if  written  /;W, 
Ihdy  bardymard.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  this  letter 
when  silent  in  the  singulars  of  nouns,  or  the  first  persons  of 
verbs,  ^s  tbeme\maie,  &c.  which  form  themes  in  the  plural, 
2nd  makes  in  the  third  person,  &c.  where  the  last /is  silent, 
and  the  words  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable.  When  the 
noun  or  first  person  of  the  verb  ends  in  y,  with  the  accent 
on  it,  the  e  is  likewise  suppressed,  as  a  reply ^  tivo  replies ^  he 
replies^  &c.     When  words  of  this  form  have  the  accent  on 
ihe  preceding  syllables,  the  /  is  suppressed,  and  the  y  pro- 
nounced  like  short-/,  as  cherries ^  marries ^  carries^  &c,  pro- 
nounced cA/rr/z,  marrizfcarriz,  &c.  In  the  same  manner, 
cdrriedymarried,emb9died^8cc,9ie  pronounced  as  if  written 
earrld,  marrid,  embodid,&c.  (282)  Bift  it  must  be  carefully 
noted,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  exception  to   many   of 
tbev  contraaions  when  we  are  pronouncing  the  language 
of  scripture :  here  every  participial  /</ ought  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct Syllable,  where  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel :  thus. 
Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 
of  die  Lord  revealed  ?*'  Here  the  participles  are  both 
pronounced  in  three  syllables  ;  but  in  the  following  pa^- 
wge,"Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and 
wliom  he  called,  them  be  z\so  justified \  'and  whom   he 
jujifiedy  them  he  also  glorified.''  Called preiiet%*c$  the  /, 
and  is  pronounced  in  two  syllables  j  ^nd  J ustified^nd  gh^ 
-ri/fri  suppress  the  /,  and  are  pronounced  in  three. 

I. 

JOJ.  This  letter  IS  a  perfect  diphthong,  composed  of  the 
•dunds  of  a  in  father ^  and  /  in  */,  pronounced  as  closely 
together  as  possible.  (37)  When  these  sounds  are  openly 
pronounced,  they  produce  the  familiar  assent  ay:  which 
bf  the  old  English  dramatic  writers,  was  often  expressed 
by  /.-  hence  we  may  observe,  that  unless  our  ancestors 


pronounced  the  vowel  /like  the  6  in  ciV,  the  present  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  ay  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  phrase  the  Ayes  have  it,  is  contrary  to  ancient  as  well  as 
to  present  usage  :  such  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
now  coarse  and  rustic.  The  sound  of  this  letter  is  heard 
when  it  is  lengthened  by  final  /,  as  time,  thine^  or  ending  a^ 
syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  //-///,  di-al;  in  mono- 
syllables ending  with  ndy  as  bind,  find j  windy  &c.  in  three 
words  ending  with  Id,  as  child,  mild,  wild;  and  in  one  very 
irregularly  ending  with  nt,  as  pint.  (37) 

106.  There  is  one  instance  where  this  letter,  though 
succeeded  by  final  /,  does  not  gq  into  the  broad  English 
sound  like  the  noun  eye,  but  into  the  slender  foreign  sound 
like/.  This  is,  in  the  word  j)&/V/,pronounced  as  if  written 
sheer,  both  when  single,  as  a  knight  of  tie  shire  5  or  in  com- 
position, as  in  NoftinghamshireyLeicestershire,  &c.  This  is 
the  sound  Dr.  Lowth  gives  it  in .  bis  Grammar,  page  4  : 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  simple  shire  acquired  this 
slender  sound  from  its  tendency  to  become  slender  in  the 
compounds,  where  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  accent,  and 
where  all  the  vowels  have  a  natural  tendency  to  become 
short  and  obscure.     See  Sll irb. 

107*  The  short  sound  of  this  letter  is  heard  in  bifky  thin, 
&c.  and  wh^n  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  van-i-ty^ 
qual'i^tyy  &c.  where,  though  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to 
be  short,  as  it  is  not  closed  by  a  consonant,  yet  it  has  but 
half  its  diphthongal  sound.  This  sound  is  the  sound  of/, 
the  last  letter  of  the  diphthong  that  forms  the  long  / ;  and 
it  is  not  a  littjer  surprising  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  say 
that  the  short  /  was  a  sound  wholly  difierent  from  the  long 
one.  (551) 

108.  When  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  r,  and  another 
consonant  not  in  a  final  syllable,  it  has  exactly  the  sound 
of  /  in  verminyVcrnaly  &c.  as  virtue  y  virgin  y  &c.  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  sound  of  short  u  ;  but  wlien  it  comes  be- 
fore r,  followed  by  another  consonant  in  a  final  syllable,  it 
acquires  the  sound  of  u  exactly,  as  birdy  dirty  shirty  squirt^ 
&c.  Mirthy  birth y  gird,  ^irt,  skirt ^  girl,  whirls  and  firm, 
arc  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where  /is  pronounced 
like  /,  and  as  if  the  words  were  written,  merth,  ^/r/A,ahd 
firm. 

109.  The  letter  r,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  the  same 
influence  on  this  vowel,  «s  it  evidently  has  on  a  and  a 
Whfn  these  vowels  come  before  double  r,  or  single  r,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  as  in  arable y  carry y  marry y  oratory  r^orndy 
foragCyScc,  they  are  considerably  shorter  ilian  when  the  r 
is  the  final  letter  of  the  word,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by 
another  consonant,  as  in  arbour,  car,  mary  or,  nor y  for.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  /,  coming  before  either  double  r,  or 
single  r,  followedby  a  vowel, preserves  its  pure,short  sound, 
as  in  irritate,spirit,  conspiracy,  ftchut  when  r  is  followed 
by  another  consonant,or  is  the  finalletterof  a  word  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  the  i  goes  into  a  deeper  and  broader  sgund, 
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equivalent  to  short/,  as  heard  mvirgin.  virtue  ^8lz,  Sojir, 
a  tree,  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  first  syllable  of  ferment^ 
though  often  corruptly  pronounced  like  /«r,  a  skin.  Sir 
and  j//> are  exactly  pronounced  as  if  written  Surzndsiur. 
It  seertis;  says  Mr.  Nares,  that  our  ancestors  distinguished 
these  sounds  more  correctly.  Bishop  Gardiner,  in  his  first 
letter  to  Cheke,  mentions  a  witticism  of  Nicholas  Rowley, 
a  fellow  Cantab  with  him,  to  this  ^effect :  **  Let  handsome 
girls  be  called  virgins ;  plain  ones  vitrgins** 

'  *  Si  pulchra  est,  ifirgOt  uo  turpif,  nmrg9  vocctur.**  ^ 

Which,  says  Mr,  Elphinston,  may  be  modernised  by  the 
aid  of  a  far  more  celebrated  line  : 

"  Sweet  'Virgin  can  alone  the  fair  express, 

'•  Fifie  fy  degrees t  and  beamifully  less  : 

"  But  let  the  hoyden,  homely,  rough-hewn  nmrgin, 

*'  EfigroM  the  homage  of  a  Majwr  Sturgeon.*^ 

110.  The  sound  of  /,  in  this  situation,  ought  to  be  the 
more  carefully  attended  to,  as  letting  it  fall  into  the  sound 
of  Uf  where  it  should  have  the  sound  of  e^  has  a  grossness 
in  it  approaching tavulgarity.  Perhapsthe only  exception 
to  this  rule  is,  when  the  succeeding,  vowel  is  u  ;  for  this 
letter  being  a  semi*consonant,  has  some  influence  on  the 
preceding  i,  though  not  so  much  as  a  perfect  consonant 
would  have.  This  makes  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronuncmion  of 
the  I  in  virulent ^  and  its  compounds,  like  that  in  virgin ^ 
less  exceptionable  than  I  at  first  thought  it;  but  since  we 
cannot  give  a  semi-sound  of  short  /  to  correspond  to  the 
semi-consonant  soundof  i/,I  have  preferred  the  pure  sound, 
which  I  think  the  most  agreeable  to  polite  usage*  See  Mr. 
Garrick*s  Epigram  upon  the  sound  of  this  letter,  under  the 
word  Virtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds, 

111.  There  is  an  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  letter, 
which  has  greatly  multiplied  within  these  few  years,  and 
that  is,  the  slender  sound  heard  in  ee.  This  sound  is  chiefly 
found  in  words  derived  from  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages; and  we  think  we  show  our  breeding  by  a  know- 
ledge of  those  tongues,  and  an  ignorance  of  our  own  : 

**  Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
"  Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
"  Limps  after,  in  base  awkward  imitation." 

Sbakespeatv,  Richard  II. 

When  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote*  his  letters  to  his  son,   the 

word  oblige  was,  by  many  polite  speakers,  pronounced  as  if 

written  obleege^  to  give  a  hint  of  their  knowledge  of  the 

French  language;  nay, Pope  has  rhymed  it  to  this  sound  : 

"  Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatterers  5//iV^V, 
"  And  so  obliging,  that  he  near  oblif^d.** 

But  it  v/as  so  far  from  having  generally  obtained,  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  strictly  enjoins  his  son  to  avoid  this  pronunci- 
ation  as  afG^cted*  In  a  few  years,  however,  it  became  so 
general,  that  none  but  the  lowest  vulgar  ever  pronounced 
it  in  the  English  manner ;  but  upon  the  publication  of  this 


noblemaji*s  letters,  which  was  about  twenty  years  after  he 
wrote  them,  his  authority  has  had  so  much  influence  with 
the  polite  world  as  to  bid  fair  for  restoring  the  /,  in  this 
word,  to  its  original  rights  ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  hear 
it  now  pronounced  with  the  broad  English  /,  in  those  cir- 
cles where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an  infalli^ 
*ble  mark  of  vulgarity.  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  give  both  soupds,  bpt  place  the  sound  of 
obt'ige  first.  Mr,  Scott  gives  both,  but  places  obleege  first. 
Dr.  Kenrick  and  Buchanan  give  only  obltge;  and  Mr.  El- 
phinston, Mr.  Perry,  and  Fenning,  give  only  obleege  ;  but 
though  this  sound  has  lost  ground  so  much,  yet  Mr.  Nares, 
who  wrote  about  eighteen  years  ago,  says,  **  dbiige  still,  I 
^  think,  retains  the  sound  of  long  ^,  notwithstanding  the 
*'  proscription'  of  that  pronunciation  by  the  late  Lord 
"  Chesterfield." 

112.  The  words  that  have  preserved  the  foreign  sound 
of  /  like^^,  5ire  the  following  :  Ambergris^  verdegrJs^  an* 
tique^  becajicoy  bombasin^  brasil^  capivij  capuchin  ^colbertine^ 
Moppine^  or  cbapin,  caprice  fChagriniChevaux-de-Jrise^cri- 
tique,{f OT  crmcism)  festucine^frizejgabardfne^  haberdine^ 
sordine^rugine^rephine^quarantine^routine^  fascine  J'atigue, 
intrigue^ glacis y  invalid, machine,  magaxine^marine^palan- 
quin^pique^police,  profile ^  recitative^  mandarine ,  tabcurine^ 
tambourine,  tontine,  transmarine, ultramarine.  In  all  these 
words,  if  for  the  last  /  we  substitute  ee,  we  shall  have  the 
truepronunciation.  In  signior  the  first  i  is  thus  pronounced. 
Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  vertigo  and  serpigo  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  and  the  ilong,  as  in  tie  znA  pic. 
Dr.  Kenrick  gives  these  words  the  same  accent,  but  sounds 
the  I  as  e  in  tea  and  pea.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
general  pronunciation ;  though  Mr.Sheridan's  is  supported 
by  a  very  general  rule,  which  is,  that  all  words  adopted 
whole  from  the  Latin  preserve  the  Latin  accent.  (503,  b) 
But  if  the  English  ear  were  unbiassed  by  the  long  /  in 
Latin,  which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and 
could  free  itself  from  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  French 
and  Italians,  there  is  little  doubt  but  these  words  would 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic,  and  that  the  i  would 
be  pronounced  regularly  like  the  short  r,  as  in  Indigo  and 
Portico.    See  Vertigo. 

113.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  soundof  this 
vowel,  in  certain  sittiations,  where  it  changes  to  a  sound 
equivalent  to  initial  y.  The  situation  that  occasions  this 
change  is,  when  the  /  precedes  another  vowel  in  an  unac 
cented  syllable,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  dentals ; 
thus  we  hear  iary  in  »w7-//iry,W/-iflr>,&c. pronounced  as  if 
written  mil^yary,  bil-yary,  &c.  Min-ion,  znA pin-ion ^  as  if 
written  min-yon  and  pin-yon.  In  these  words  the  /  is  so  to- 
tally  altered  to  y,  that  pronouncing  the  ia  and  to  in  separate 
syllables  would  be  an  error  the  most  palpable ;  but  where 
the  other  liquids  or  mutes  precede  the  /  in  this  situation, 
the  coalition  is  not  so  necessary ;  for  though  the  two  lai- 
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ter  syllables  of  convivial^  participial^  &c.  are  extremely 
prone  to  unite  into  one,  they  may,  however,  be  separated, 
provided  the  separation  be  not  too  distant.  The  same  obser- 
vaiigns  bold  good  of  <,as  malUabUy  pronounced  mal-yaMe. 

1 14.  But  the  sound  of  the  /,  the  most  difficult  to  reduce 
to  rule  is  when  it  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  ac- 
cent. When  either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  on 
this  letter,  it  is  invariably  pronounced  either  as  the  long  / 
in  f////,  the  short  i  in  //////,  or  the  French  /  in  magazine  ; 
and  when  it  ends  a  syllable  after  the  accent,  it  is  always 
sounded  like  e^  as  sen-si-ble^  T^-ti-fy^  &c.  But  when  it  ends 
a  syilabk)  immediately  before  the  accent,  it  is  sometimes 
pronoxmced  long,as  in  v/'-Z^-Zi-Zyy  where  the  first  syllable  is 
exactly  like  the  first  of  vi-al ;  and  sometimes  short,  as  in 
</;.^<//,where  the  i  is  pronounced  as  if  the  word  were  written 
ii'gt\t.  The  sound  of  the  /,  in  this^  situation,  is  so  little  re- 
ducible to  rule,  that  none  of  our  writers  on  the  subject  have 
attempted  it ;  and  the  only  method  to  give  some  idea  of  it, 
teens  to  be  the  very  laborious  one  of  classing  such  words 
together  as  have  the  /  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  and 
observing  the  different  combinations  of  other  letters  that 
may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  different  sounds  of  this. 

\U.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  j  is  tlie  only  letftr  in  the 
fint  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  second,  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  the  vowpl  has  its  long  diphthongal  sound, 
as  in  iVm,  identity^  ido  'atryyidoneous^  irascible^  ironical,  isos- 
cdesjitinerantjiimrary.  Imaginary  audits  compounds  seem 
theonly  exceptions.  But  to  givethe  inspector  some  idea  of 
general  usage,  I  have  subjoined  examples  of  these  words  as 
they  stand  in  our  different  pronouncing  Dictionaries  : 
'dea,  Sheridan,Scott,Buchanan,W.Johnston,Kenrick. 
"idea.       Perrj. 

'identity.  Sheridan,Scott,Buchanan,W.Johnston,Kcnrick. 
identity ^  Perry. 

'tddatry.  Sheridan,Scott,Bucbanan,W.Johnston,Kenrick. 
idolatry.  Perry. 
idoneaus.  Sheridan,  Kenrick. 
hasciite.  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick. 
irascible.  Perry. 

tsoueUs,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry. 
'//ufTiiry.Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick. 
Wwrjiy.Pcrry. 

i/iff/ra0/«Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Nares, 
>/iWa7r/.Buchanan,  Perry. 

116.  When  /ends  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on 
the  second,  commencing  with  a  vowel,  it  generally  pre- 
serves its  long  open  diphthongal  sound.  Thus  in  di^ameter, 
di^umalyiLC.  the  first  syllable  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  to 
die.  A  corrupt,  foreign  manner  of  pronouncing  these  words 
may  sometimes  mince  the  i  into  <,as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
ten de^ametur^de-urnalj  &c.  but  this  is  disgusting  to  every 
just  English  ear,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  ana- 
logy. Besides,  the  vowel  that  ends  and  the  vo.wel  that  be- 


gins'a  syllable  are,  by  pronouncing  the  /long,  kept  more 
distinct,  and  not  suffered  to  coalesce,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
if  /has  its  slender  sound.  This  proneness  of  the  e^  which  is 
exactly  the  slender  sound  of  /,  to  coalesce  with  the  suc- 
ceeding vowel,  has  produced  such  monsters  in  pronun- 
ciation as  joggraphy  and  jommetry  for  geography  and  geo-^ 
metry^  znAjorgics  ior  georgics.  The  latter  of  these  words 
is  fixed  in  this  absurd  pronunciation  witbp.ut  remedy  ;  biu 
the  two  former  seem  recovering  their  right  to  four  syllables; 
though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of 
it,  by  spelling  them  with  three.  Hence  we  may  observe, 
that  those  who  wish  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  according 
to  .analogy,  ought  to  pronounce  the  first  sylldble  of 
biography^  as  the  verb  to  buy,  and  not  as  if  written  be- 
ogruphy^ 

1 17.- When  /  ends  an  initial  syllable  without  the  accent, 
and  the  succeeding  syllable  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  1 
is  generally  slender,  as  if  written  ^.  But  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  so  numerous,  that  nothing  but  a  catalogue 
will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  state  of  pronunciation  in 
this  point. 

118.  When  the  prepositive  biy  derived  from  i/x,(twice) 
ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent,  the  i  is  long 
and  broad,  in  order  to  convey  more  precisely  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  syllable.  Thus  bi-capsular^  bi-cipitaU  bi^ 
cipitous,  bi'CornouSjbicorporalybi-dentaly  bi-farious^bi-furm 
catedy  bi'lingous,bi'nocular,bi-pennatedybi'petalouSfbirqu(i^ 
dratej  have  the  /  long.  But  the  first  syllable  of  the  words 
Bitumen^^nd  Bitun\enous  having  no  such  signification,ought 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  /  short.  This  is  the  sound 
Buchanan  has  given  it ;  but  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  and  W. 
Johnston,  make  the  /  long,  as  in  Bible. 

lig.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  beginning 
with  /r/,  having  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.  Thus 
tri'bunalj  fri^corporal^  tri-chotomy,  tri-gintals^  have  the  i 
ending  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  tri-al.  To  this  class 
ought  to  be  added,  di^petalous  and  di'lemma,  though  the  / 
in  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  word  is  pronounced  like  e^ 
and  as  if  written  de-lemma^  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Perry, 
but  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Buchanan  ; 
and  both  ways  by  W.Johnston,  but  placing  the  short  first. 
And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  verb  to  biased,  and 
the  noun  bisection,  ought  to  have  the  /  at  the  end  of  the 
first  syllable  pronounced  like  buy^  as  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  have  marked  it,  though  otherwise  marked  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan. 

120.  When  the  first  syllable  is  chi,  with  the  accent  on 
the  second,  the  /  is  generally  long,  as  chi-ragrical,  chi^rur- 
gic^chi-rurgeon^ehi^rographisttchi-rographer^chi^rography. 
Chi-mera  and  chi^merical  have  the  /  most  frequently  short, 
as  pronounced  by  Buchanan  and  Perry ;  though  otherwise 
marked  by  Sheridan,  Scott.  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  short  sound  seems  now  established. 
£2 
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Chicane  and  chicanery,  from  the  French,  have  the  /  always 
short ;  or  nlore  properly  slender. 

121.  a  before  the  accent  has  the  /  generally  short,  as 
ci-viUan^  ci'Viii/y,  ^nd,  I  think,  ci-licious  zni  ci-n^erulent^ 
though  otherwise  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Ci-barious 
and  ci'tation  have  the  i  long. 

132.  Cli  before  ihc  accentlias  the  i  l<5ng,  as  cli^macter ; 
but  when  tlie  accent  is  on  the  third  syllable,  as  ill  eUmac- 
ieric,  the  lis  shortened  by  the  secondary  accent.  See  530. 

123.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  /  generally  long,  as 
cri-nigenus,  cri-terion  ;  though  wc  sometimes  hear  the  lat- 
ter as  if  written  create rion^hut  I  think  improperly. 

124.  D/ before  the  accented  syllable,  beginning  with  a- 
consonant,  lias  the  /  almost  always  short  ;  2iS  digest,  diges^ 
tioHy  digress,  digression,  dilute,  dilution,  diluvianf  dimension, 
elimensive,  dimidiation,  diminish,  ditninulive,  diploma,  direct, 
£rection,  diversify,  J&verstfication,  -diversion,  diversity,  divert, 
divertisement,  divertive,  tSvest^  divesture,  divide,  dividaile, 
dividant^  divine,  divinity,  divisible,  divisibility,  divorce,  divulge. 
To  these,  I  think,  may  be  added,  didacity,  didactic,  dilace* 
rate,  dilaceration,  dilaniate,  dilapidation,  dilate,  dilatable,  dila^ 
tabUity,  dileetion,  dilucid,  dilucidate,  dilucidation,  dinetical,  di^ 
numeration,  diverge,  divergent,  divan-,  thongh  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  marked  the  first /,  in  all  these  words,  long;  some  of 
them  may  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  either  way ;  but 
why  he  should  make  the  /  in  diploma  long,  and  W.  John- 
ston should  give  it  both  ways,  is  unaccountable  ;*as  Mr. 
Scott,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  the  general 
usage  is  against  them.  Diaresis  and  dioptsics  have  the  / 
long,  according  to  the  general  rule,  (l  l6)  though  the  last  is 
absurdly  made  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  the  diphthong 
is  made  long  in  the  first  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  contrary  to  one 
of  the  BQost  prevailing  idioms  in  pronuncication ;  which  is, 
the  shortening. power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent.  (503) 
Liet  it  not  be  said  that  the  diphthong  must  be  always  long, 
since  Casarea  and  Dadalus  have  the!  a  always  short. 

125.  The  long/,  in  words  of  this  form,  seems  confined 
to  the  following  :  Digladiation,  dijudication,  dinumeration, 
divaricate,direption,diruption.  Both  Johnson  and  Sheridan, 
h\  my  opinion,  place  the  accent  of  the  word  didascalic,  im- 
properly upon  the  second  syllable :  it  should  seem  more 
agreeable  to  analogy  to  plass  it  with  the  numerous  termi- 
jiations  in  ic,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable ;  (509)  and,  in  this  case,  the  /  in  the  first  will  be 
shortened  by  the  secondary  accent,  and  the  syllable  pro- 
nounred  like  did.  (527)  The  first  i  in  dimissory^  marked 
long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllabic,  contrary  to  Dr.  Johnson,  are  equally  erroneous. 
The  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  / 
short,  as  on  the  adjective  dim.  See  Possessory. 

126.  Fi,  before  the  accent,  ought  always  to  be  short: 
•this  is  the  sound  we  generally  give  to  the  /  in  the  first  syl- 
lable oi  fi'delity ;  and  why  w^e  should  give  the  long  sound 


to  the  i  in  fiducial  znAfiduciary^  as  marked  fey  Mr.  Sheri'> 
dan,  I  know  not :  he  is  certainly  erroneous  in  marking  the 
first  /  itt frigidity  long,  and  equally  so  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  last  syllable  of  finite.  Finance  has  the  i 
short  universally. 

127.  Gigantichas  the  /  in  the  first  syllable  always  long-. 

128.  Li  has  the  1  generally  \oug,is  li-iationyli-brarian, 
li'bration,  li-centions,  li-pothfmy,  liquescent,  li-tbography,  li^tbo^ 
tomy.  Litigious  has  the  /  in  the  first  syllable  always  short. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  libidinous,  though  other- 
wise itiarked  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

1 29.  Mi  has  the  /  generally  short,  as  in  minority ^militia^ 
mimographer,  minacious,  minacity,  miraculous  ^  though  the 
four  last  are  marked  with  the  long  i  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;. 
and  what  is  still  more  strange,  he  marks  the  /,  which  has 
the  accent  on  it,  long  in  /ninatory  ;  though  the  same  word, 
in  the  compound  comminaiory,  where  the  /  is  always  shorty 
might  have  shewn  hi;n  his  error.  The  word  mimetic, 
which,  though  in  very  good  use,  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor 
Sheridan,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  first  /  short,  as 
if  written  mim-et-ic.  The  /  is  generally  long  in  micro^ 
meter,  micrography,  and  migration* 

1 30.  Ni  has  the  /  long  in  nigrescent.  The  first  /  in  «/- 
grification,  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  is  short- 
ened by  the  secondary  accent,  (527)  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  divided  into  nig-ri-fi-cation. 

131.  Phi  has  the  /  generally  shon,  a$  in  philanthropy^ 
philippic,  philosopher,  philosophy,  philosophize;  to  which 
we  may  certainly  add,  philojog^r,  philologist,  phihgy,phi^ 
loiogical,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  i 
in  these  last  words  long. 

132.  Pi  and />//,  have  the  *  generally  short,  as  pilaster^ 
pituitous,  pilosity,  plication.  Piaster  and  piazrza,  bein^ 
lulian  words,  have  the  /  short  before  the  vowel,  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  words  of  ihis  form,  (l  16)  where  the  /  is 
long,  as  in  pi-acular,  pri-ority,  &c.  Piratical  has  the  / 
marked  long  by  Mf.  Sheridan,  and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick. 
The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  both  to  cus- 
tom and  analogy,  as  the  sound  of  the  1  before  the  accent  is 
often  determined  by  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  pri- 
mitive  word. 

133.  Pri has  the  1  generally  long,  as  in  primeval,prime^ 
vous,  primitial,  primero,  primordial,  privado,  privation,  priffo^ 
live,  but  always  short  in  primitive  and  primer. 

134.  Ri  has  the  /  short,  as  in  ridiculous.  Rigidity  is 
marked  with  the  /  long  by  Mr.  >Sheridan,  and  short  by 
Dr.  Kenrick :  the  latter  i;  undoubtedly  right.  Rivality 
has  the  /  lon^  in  the  first  syllable,  in  compliment  to  rivals 
as  piratical  has  the  /  long,  because  derived  from  pirate. 
Rhinoceros  has  the  /  long  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrickj'W. 
Johnston,  and  Buchanan  ;  and  short  in  Perry. 

13^.  ^/ has  the  1  generally  short,  as  similitude,  siriasis, 
and  ought  certainly  to  be  short  in  silicious,  (better  written 
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fUkims)  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Simtdlta' 
mwj  having  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable^  does 
not  come  under  this  head,  but  retains  the  i  long,  notwith- 
standing theshortening  power  of  the  accent  it  iiunder^527) 

1 36.  Tt  has  the  r  short,  as  in  timidity, 
.   137.  Trt  has  the  i  long«  for  the  same  reason  as  ^/,  which 
see  (118)  (119). 

138.  Ft  has  the  i  so  unsettled  as  to  puzzle  the  correctest 
speakers.  The  i  is  generally  long  in  ^icariotts^  notwith- 
standing the  short  i  in  wear.  *  It  is  long  in  v/h-ation,  from 
its  relation  to  vikrate.  Vitality  has  the  f  long,  like  vitaL 
1b  viv^Sd,  vivt/icatej  and  viviparatiSi  the  first  i  is  long,  to 
avoid  too  great  a  sameness  with  the  second.  Vivacious  and 
urood^^have  the  i  almost  as  often  long  as  short;  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  make  the  i  in  vivacious 
long,  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan  short ;  MV.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  the  i  in  the  first  of  vi- 
vacity  long,  and  Perry  and  Buchanan  short  i  hut  the  shoi^t 
soimd  seems  less  formal  and  most  agreeable  to  polite  usage. 
Vicinity^  vidnal,  vicissitude^  vituperate^  vimineousy  and  virago, 
seem  to  prefer  the  short  f,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked 
the  three  last  words  with  the  first  vowel  long.  But  the 
diversity  will  be  best  seen  by  giving  the  authorities  for'all 
thesewords: 
Fldm/y.  Dr.  Kenrick. 
Ficimty.     Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott^  Buchanan,  W.  John- 

ston,  and  Perry. 
FldnaL      Mr.  Sheridan. 

FforxRteiifr. Mr. Sheridan,  Dr. "Kenrick, W.Johnston,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Perry. 
Vituperate.  Mr.  Shert^an^Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston. 
Fltuperate.  Mr.  Perry. 
Ftmituous.  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Flri^o,      Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston. 
Vhi^.      Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry. 

I  have  classed  vicinal  Eere  as  a  word  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllal^le,  as  it  stands  in  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
but  dunk  it  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first.  See 
Medicinil. 

139.  The  same  diversity  and  uncertamty  in  the  sound  of 
this  letter,  seem  to  reign  in  those  final  unaccented  syllables 
which  are  terminated  with  the  mute  e.  Perhaps  the  best 
vray  to  giv^  some  tolerable  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage in  this  point,  will  be,  t6  show  the  general  rule,  and 
mark  the  exceptions ;  though  these  are  sometimes  so  nu- 
meroos  as  to  make  us  doubt  of  the  rule  itself:  therefore 
the  best  iray  will  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  both.     > 

140.  There  is  one  rule  of  very  great  extent,  in  virords  of 
this  terminatidni  which  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  and  that  is,  that  the  i  in  the  final  syllable  of  these 
words  is  short:  thus  servile^  hMiUj  respite^  dipesite,  ada^ 
mantine^  a^hetiystiwi  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  ser-^ 
Wy  iasti/p  respite  deposit^  &Ct     The  only  exceptions  in  this 


numerous  class  of  words^  seem  to  be  the  following :  Eftilef 
senile^  edi/e,  empire,  umpire,  rampire,  fimte,  feline^  ferine, 
archives-^  and  the  substantives,  cortfine  and  supiue:  while  the 
adjectives  sa/ine  and  contrite  h^ve  sometimes  the  accent  on 
the  first,  and  sometimes  on  the  last  syllable  -,  but  in  either 
case  the  /  is  long.  Quagmire  and  pismire  have  the  i  long 
also  ;  /ike^uise  has  the  i  long,  but  otherwise  has  it  more  fre- 
quently, though  very  improperly,  short.  Myrrhine,  vuU 
pine,  and  gentile,  though  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr- 
Sheridan,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  conform  to  the  general 
rule,  and  be  pronoimced  with  the  f  short.  Vulpine,  with 
the  i  long,  is"  adopted  by  Mr.  Scott ;  and  W.  Johnston 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Buclianan,  agree  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
last  syllable  of  gentile  \  and  this  seems  agreeable  to  general 
usage,  though  not  to  analogy.     See  the  word. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  subject, 
I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  colleaing  all  our  dissyllables 
of  this  termination,  with  tlie  Latin  words  from  which  they 
are  derived,  by  which  we  may  see  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  English  and  Latin  quantity  in  these  words : 
flabile,  JlabVis  scissile  scissVis  gentQe  gentilis 
debile,  detVis  missile  missVis         xd3e  ^dilis 

mobile  mobVis         tactile  tactVis  senile  senilis 

sorbfle  saritlis         &ctile  fctilis  {ehrWe  fdrilis 

nubile  nubVis  ductile  ducfilir       virile  virtlis 

facYle  faciUs  .reptile  repftlis         subtile  subt'tlis 

gracHe  gracilis        sculptile  sculptilis    coctile  coctUis 
docHe  docVis  fertile  fertilis  quintile  quinttlis 

aglfle   agVis  fvtile  Jiittlis  hostile  bostlHs 

{mgde  JragilLr         utile  utilis  servile  servllis 

pensile  pensVis        textile,  texttlis,         sextile  sextVis. 
tertHe  torHlis 

In  this  list  of  Latinf  adjectives,  we  find  only  ten  of  then^ 
with  the  penultimate  i  long ;  and  four  of  them  with  the 
f  in  the  last  syllable  long,  in  the  English  words*  genHle, 
adile,  senile,  and  vir'tle.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  short 
f,  in  the  Latin  adjectives,  was  the  cause  of  adopting  this  i 
in  the  English  words  derived  from  them ;  and  tlus  tendency 
is  a  sufiicient  reason  for  pronouncing  the  words  projectile^ 
tractile,  and  insecttle  with  the  i  short,  though  we  have  no 
classical  Latin  words  to  appeal  to,  from  which  they  vet 
derived. 

141.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last,  syllable  but  two^ 
in  virords  of  this  termination,  the  length  of  the  vowel  is 
not  so  easily  ascertained. 

142.  Those  ending  in  tee,  have  the  i  short,  except  uicrp' 
fice  and  cockatrice. 

143.  Those  ending  in  ide  have  the  i  long,  notwithstand- 
ing we  sometimes  hear  suicide  absurdly  pronounced,  as  if 
written  suiddf 

144.  Those  ending  in  ife,  have  the  Hong,  except  houses 
wife^  pronounced  huzziff,  according  to  the  general  rule> 
notwithstanding  the  i  in  wife  is  -always  long*  Midwife  is 
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sometimes  shortened  in  the  same  .manner  by  the  vulgar; 
and  s/fwighi  for  sevemugki  is  gone  irrecoverably  into  the 
snme  analogy  j  t)^o\^^^  fortnight  ior  fourteenthntght  is  more 
frequently  pronounced  with  the  i  long. 

1 45.  Those  ending  in  He  have  the  /  short,except  reconcile, 
^h.vnomiU^  estipile,  JuvenUe^  mercantile ^  2XiA. puerile y  have  the 
if  long  in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  and  short  in  Kenrick's. 
In  my  opinion  the  latter  is  the  much  more  prevalent  and 
polite  pronunciation  \  but  injfantile,  thoagh  pronouncable 
both  ways,  seems  inclinable  to  lengthen  the  i  in  the  last 
syllable.     See  Juvenile. 

146.  In  the  termination /Vwtf,  pantomitne  hzs  the  i  long, 
rhyming  with  time  •  and  marititne  has  tlie  i  short,  as  if 
written  maritim. 

1 47.  Words  in  ine,  that  have  the  accent  higher  than  the 
penultimate,  have  the  quantity  of  /  so  uncertain,  that  the 
only  method  to  give  an  idea  of  it  will  be  to  exhibit  a  cata- 
logue of  words  where  it  is  pronounced  differently* 

•  148.  But  first  it  may  not  be  improper  to  see  the  different 
sounds  given  to  this  letter  in  some  of  the  same  words  by 
dlffel*ent  orthbepists : 

Columbine,  Sheridan,  Nares,  W.  Johnston. 

Columbine.  Kenrick,  Perry. 

Saccharine,  Sheridan,  Nares. 

Sitccharwe,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

Saturnine.  Sheridan,  Nares,  Buchanan. 

Saturnine.  Kenrick,  Perry, 

Metalline.  Kenrick. 

Metalline.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry. 

Crystalline.  Kenrick. 

Cry//tf//i«^.  Sheridan,  Perry. 

Uterine.      Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston. 

Uterine.      Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry. 

1 49.  In  these  words  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that 
the  general  rule  inclines  evidently  to  the  long  /,  which,  in 
doubtful  cases,  ought  always  to  be  followed  ;  and  for  which 
reason  I  shall  enumerate  those  words  first  where  I  judge 
the  f  ought  to  be  pronounced  long :  Cannabmey  carabine^ 
columbine  J  bizantine,  gelatifte,  legating,  Myrrbediney  concubine, 
muscadine,  tncama£n£,xeladine,  almandine,.seaindim,  amyg- 
Mine,  crystallkie,  vituline,  calamine,  asinim,  saturnine,  sac- 
chorine,  adulterine,  viper ine,  uterine,  lament ine,  armentine,  /rr- 
pentine,  turpentine,  vespertine,  beUuine,  porcupine,  countermine, 
leonine,  sapphirine,  and  metalline* 

150.  The  words  of  tl^is  termination,  where  the  i  is  short, 
are  the. following ;  Jacobine,  medicine,  discipline,  masculine, 
jessamine,  feminine,heroine,  nectarine,  libertine,  genuine, hyaline, 
palatine.  To  these,  I  think,  oaghttobeadded,a/ia/i>ir,ii^f<i- 
line,  coralline,  hrigintine,  ^lantine :  to  this  pronnnciation 
of  the  I,  the  proper  names,  Falentine  and  Constantine,  seem 
strongly  to  incline ;  and  on  the  stage,  Cymielinehis  entilrely 
adopted  it.  Thus  we  see  how  little  influence  the  Latin  Ian- 
-guage  has  on  the  quantity  of  the  i,  in  the  final  syllable  of 


these  words.  It  is  a  rule  in  that  langunge,  that  adjectives 
ending  in  ////  or  inus,  derived  from  animated  beings  or 
proper  names,  to  the  exception  of  very  few,  have  this  i 
pronounced  long.  It  were  to  be  wished  this  distinction 
could  be  adopted  in  English  words  from  the  Latin^  as  in 
that  case  we  might  be  able,  in  "time,  to  regularize  this  very 
irregular  part  of  our  tongue ;  but  this  alteration  would  be 
almost  impossible  in  adjectives  ending  in  ive,  as  relative, 
vocative  J^ugitive,  &c,  have  the  i  unformly  short  in  EngUsh, 
and  long  in  the  Latin  relaiivus,  vocativus,fugitivus,  &c. 

151.  The  only  word  ending  in  ire,  with  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  syllable,  is  acrospire,  with  the  /  long, 
the  last  syllable  sounding  like  the  spire  of  a  church. 

152.  Words  ending  in  ise  have  the  i  short,  when  th^ 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  2&  franchise,  except  the 
compounds  ending  in  wise,  as  likewise,  lengthwise,  &c.  as 
marked  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan ;  but  even 
among  these  words  we  sometimes  hear  otherwise  pronounced 
otherwiz,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  -, 
but,  I  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the>iiccent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  two  in 
these  words,  they  are  invariably  pronounced  v  with  the  i 
long,  as  criticise,  equalise, 

154.  In  the  termination  ite^  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  the 
/  is  always  long,  as  requite.  When  the  accent  in  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one,  it  is  always  short,  as  respite,  (140)  pro- 
nounced as  if  vn-itten  respit,  except  contrite  and  crinite ;  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  two,  the  i  is 
generally  long :  the  exceptions,  however,  are  so  many,  that 
a  catalogue  of  both  will  be  the  best  rule* 

155.  The  «'is  long  in  expedite,  recondite,  incondite,  berma^' 
phrodite,  Carmelite,  theodolite,  cosmopplite,  chrysolite,  eremite, 
aconite,  margarite,  marcasite,  parasite,  appetite,  bipartite,  tri- 
partite, quadripartite,^  convertHe,  anchorite,  pituite,  satellite. 
As  the  word  stands  in  Kenrick's  Dictionary  sa^elUt,  hav- 
ing the  i  short,  and  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  it  is 
doubly  wtong.  The  i  in  the  last  syllable  is  shortened  also 
by  W.  Johnston  .and  Perry,  but  made  long,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares.  See 
Rbcomditb. 

156.  The  I  is  short  in  cucurbite,  ingenite,  definite,  indtfU 
nite,  infinite,  hypocrite,  favourite,  requisite,  pre^requisite,  per-- 
quisite,  exquisite,  apposite,  and  opposite.  Heteroclite  has  the  i 
loBg  in  Sheridan,  but  short  in  Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  pronunciation,  (see  the  wcM-d  in  the 
Dictionary)  but  ite,  in  what  may  be  called  a  gentile  ter- 
mination, has  the  i  always  long,  as  in  Hivite,  Samnite,  cos* 
mcpolite,  bedlamite,  &c. 

157.  The  termiiiatioQ  ive,  when  the  accost  is  on  it,  is 
always  long,  as  in  hive,  except  in  the  two  verbs,  give,  live^ 
al&d  their  compounds,  giyingy  living,  &c«  for  the  adjective  . 
live,  as  a  live  animal,hzs  the  i  long>  and  rhymes  with  strive^ 
80  have  the  adjec||Ve  and  adverb,  lively  and  livehly :  the 
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ttoan  Fiv^Rhood  follows  the  same  analogy  \  but  the  adjective 
live^ngi  as  the  livelong  day^  has  the/  shorty  as  in  the  verb. 
When  the  accent  is  not  on  the  i  in  this  teonination,  it  is 
always  shorty  as  sportive^  plainttvii  &c'.  rhyming  with  gtve^ 
(150)  except  the  word  be  a  gentile,  as  in  jirglve. 

158.  All  the  other  adjectives  and  substantives  of  this 
termination,  when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  have  the  i  inva- 
riably short,  as  affensivey  defimivey  &c.  The  i  in  salique  is 
short,  as  if  written  fallkk^  but  long  in  oblique^  rhyming  with 
fihy  strihf  &c.  while  antique  has  the  i  long  and  slender, 
arid  rhymes  with  speak.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Bachanan,  and  Barclay,  have  ob/eek  for  oiJiqi4e ;  Mr. 
Scott  has  it  both  ways,  but  gives  the  slender  sound  first ; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston,  obitke. 
The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  to  polite  usage, 
but  the  former  more  analogical ;  for  as  it  comes  from  the 
French  oblique ^  we  cannot  write  it  Mike^  as  Mr.  Nares 
wishes,  any  more  than  antique^  antike,  for  fear  of  departing 
too  far  from  the  Latin  antiquus  and  obilquus.  Opaque,  Mr. 
Nares  observes,  has  become  opake  \  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Latin  is  opacusy  and  not  opacuus. 
'  159.  All  the  terminations  in  rzr  have  the  f  long,  except 
to  tndemxe  >  which,  having  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble,foUows  the  general  nile,and  has  the  i  short,  pronounced 
as  the  rerb  is.  (140)  To  these  observations  we  may  add, 
that  though  twl  and  devil  suppress  the  i,  as  if  written  ev^l 
and  deifl^  yet  that  cavil  and  pencil  preserve  its  sound  dis- 
tinctly \  and  that  Latin  ought  never  to  be  pronounced  as 
it  is  generally  «t  schools,  as  if  written  Lat£n.  Cousin  and 
eozefty  both  drop  the  last  Towels,  as  if  spelled  cozn,  and  are 
only  distinguishable  to  the  eye. 

Thus  we  see  how  little  regularity  there  is  in  the  sound 
of  this  letter,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  and,  when 
custom  wiU  permit,  how  careful  we  ought  to  be  to  preserve 
the  least  trace  of  analogy,  that  ^'  confusion  may  not  be 
worse  confounded.'^ .  The  sketch  that  has  been  just  given 
may,  perhaps,  afford  something  like  a  clew  to  direct  us  in 
this  labyrinth,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  enable  the  judicious 
speaker  to  pronounce  with  more  certainty  and  decision. 

160*  It  was  remarked  under  the  vowel  A,  that  when  a 
hard  ^  or  r  preceded  that  vowel,  a  sound  hUiie  interposed, 
the  better  to  unite  the  letters,  and  soften  the  sound  of  the 
consonant.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  letter  /. 
•When  thisvowel-is  preceded  by  g  hard  or  i,  which  is  but 
Another  form  for  hard  r,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  an  ^  were 
inserted  between  the  consonant  and  the  vowel :  thus  sky, 
kind,  gyide,  guise,  disguise,  catechise,  guiU,  beguile,  mankind, 
•are  pronounced  as  if  written  ske-^,  ke^ind,  gue-4sc,  dis-^gue^ise, 
cat'iwchise,  gue^ile,  begue^le,  fnanke-ind,  J^t  first  sight  we  are 
surprised  that  two  such  different  letters  as  a  and  i  should 
be  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  the  hard  gutturals,  g,e, 
and  k ;  but  uriien  we  reflect  that  /  is  really  composed  of  a 
and  e,  (87)  our  surprise  ceases  -,  and  ^e  are  pleased  to  find 


the  ear  perfectly  uniform  in  its  procedure,  and  entirely  un- 
biassed by  the  eye.  From  this  view  of  the  analogy  we  may 
see  how  great  t»y  mistaken  is  a  very  solid  and  ingenious 
writer  on  this  subject,  who  says,  that  "  ky^ind.  for  kind  is  a- 
"  monster  of.  promuriation,  heard  only  on  our  stage." 
Nares's  English  Orthoepy,  pag.  28.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his. 
Theory  of  Language^  takes  notice  of  this  union  of  vowel 
sounds,  page  266.     See  No.  92. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  seem  unworthy  of  notice,*that  when 
this  letter  is  unaccented  in  the  numerous  terminations  ity, 
tble,  &Cr  it  is  frequently  pronounced  like  short  u,  as  if  the 
words  sensible,  visible,  &c.  were  written  sensubble,  visubble^ 
&c.  and  charity,  chastity,  &k,  like  charutiy,  chastutty,  ^c. 
but  it  maybe  observed,  that  the  pure  sound  of  /  like  e  in 
these  words,  is  as  much  the  mark  of  an  elegant  speaker  as- 
that  of  the  u  in  singular,  educate,  &c*    See  No.  179* 


161.  Grammarians  have  generally  allowed  this  letter  but 
three  sounds.  Mr.  Sheridan  instances  them  in  not,  note, 
prove.  F«r  a  fourth,  I  have  added  the  o  in  love,  dove,  &c. 
for  the  fifth,  that  in  or,  nor,  for  -,  and  a  sixth,  that  in 
woman,  nvolf,  &x. 

162.  The  first  and  only  peculiar  sound  of  thb  letter  is 
that  by  which  it  is  named  in  the  alphabet :  it  requires  the 
inouth  to  be  formed,  in  some  degree,  like  the  letter,  in 
order  to  pronounce  it.  This  may  be  called  its  long  open, 
sound,  as  the  o  in  prove  may  be  called  its  long  slender  sound., 
{^5)  This  sound  we  find  in  words  ending  with  silent  e^ 
^tone,  hone,  alone  \  or  when  ending  a  syllable  with  the  ac- 
cent upon  it,  as  motion,  po-tent,  &c.  likewise  in  the  mono- 
syllables, goy^  so,  no.  This  sotmd  is  found  under  several 
combinations  of  other  vowels  with  this  letter,  as  in  mdan,^ 
groan,  bow,  {to  shoot  with)  low,  (riot  high)  and  before  st  in. 
the  words  host,  ghost,  post,  most,  and  before  //  in  gross. 

16S.  The  second  sound  of  this  letter  is  called  its  short 
sound,  and  is  found,  in  not,  got,  lot,  &c.  though  this,  as  in 
the  other  short  vowels,  is  by  no  means  the  short  sound  of 
the  former  long  one,  but  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  «, 
in  what,  with  which  the  words  not,  got,  lot,  are  perfecc 
rhymes.  The  long  sound,  to  which  the  o  in  not  and  sot  are 
short  ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  oc/.in  naught,  and 
the  ou  in  sought ;  corresponding  exaAly  to  the  a  an  tall, 
ball,  &c.  The  short  sound  of  this  letter,  like  the  short 
sound  of  a  in  father,  (78)  (79)  is  frequently,  by  inaccurate 
speakers,  and  chiefly  those  among  the  vulgar,  lengthened  to 
a  middle  sound  ^approaching  to  its  long  sound,  the  ^  in  or^ 
This  sound  is  generally  heard,  as  in  the  case  of  ^i  when  it 
is  succeeded  by  two  consonants:  thus  Mn  Smith  pro- 
nounces broth, froth,  and  nioth,z&  if  written  brawtb,frawth^ 
and  mawth.  Of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this,  a 
well-educated  ear  is  the  best  judge ;  but,  as  was  observed 
under  the  article  A,  (79)  if  this  be  not  the  sound,  heard 
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among  the  best  speakers,  no  middle  sound  ought  to  be  ad- 
mittedj  at  good  orators  will  ever  incline  to  definite  and 
absolute  sounds,  rather  than  such  as  may  be  called  /p/r- 
descripu  in  language. 

16'lf.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  as  was  marked  in 
the  nrst  observation,  may  be  called  its  long  slender  sound> 
corresponding  to  the  double  o.  The  words  where  this  sound 
of  0  occin-s  are  so  few,  that  it  wil  1  be  easy  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  them :  Provey  move^  behove^  and  their  compounds,  lose^ 
do^  adoi  Rom€y  poltron^  ponton^  spontoriy  wioy  nvbom,  wombf 
tomb.  Sponton  is  not  in  Johnston ;  and  this  and  the  two 
preceding  words  ought  rather  to  be  written  with  oo  in  the 
last  syllable.  Gold  is  pronounced  like  goold  in  familiar  con- 
versation \  but  in  verse  and  solemn  language,  especially 
that  of  the  Scripture,  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  M, 
fildy  &c.    Se^  Encore,  Gold,  and  Wind. 

165.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  vowel  is  that  which  is 
found  in  Icfve^  dove^  &c.  and  the  long  sound,  which  seems 
the  nearest  relation  to  it,  is  the  first  sound  of  o  in  note^ 
tone,  rove,  &c.  This  sound  of  o  is  generally  heard  when 
it  is  shortened  by  the  succeeding  liquids  n,  m,  r,  and 
the  se;ni-Towf Is  v,  z,  th :  and  as  Mr.  Nares  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  those  words,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  labour. 
Above,  affront,  allonge,  among,  amongst,  attorney,  bomb,  bom- 
bard,  borage,  borough,  brother,  cochineal,  odour,  come,  comely, 
comfit,  comafhrt,  company,  compass,  comrade,  combat,  conduit, 
coney,  conjure,  constable,  covenant,  cover,  covert,  covet,  covey, 
cozen,  discomfit,  done,  doth,  dost,  dove,  dozen,  dromedary,  front, 
glove,  govern,  honey,  hover,  love,  Monday,  money,  mongrel, 
monk,  monkey,  month,  mother,  none,  nothing,  one,  onion,  other, 
oven,plover,  pomegranate,  pommel,  pother,  romage,  shove,shovel, 
ihven,  smother,  some,  Somerset,  son,  sovereign,  spotfge,  stomach, 
thorough^  ton,  tongue,  Hvord,  work,  ivonier,  nvorld,  worry, 
worse,  worship,  wort,  worth :  to  which  we  may  add,  rhomb, 
once,  convey,  and  colander, 

1 66.  In  these  words  the  accent  is  on  the  o  in  every  word, 
except  pomegranate ;  but  with  very  few  exceptions,  this 
letter  has  the  same  sound  in  the  unaccented  terminations, 
oe,  ock,  od,  ol,  om,  on,  op,  or,  ot,  and  some,  as  mammock,  cassock, 
method,  carol,  kingdom,  union,  amazon,  ga/lofi,  tutor,  turbot, 
troublesome,  &c.  all  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
manumtck,  cassuck,  metbud,  &c.  The  o  in  the  adjunA  monger, 
as  cheesemonger,  &c.  has  always  this  sound.  The  expptions 
to  this  rule  are  technical  terms  from  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
as  Achor,  a  species  of  the  herpes  -,  and  proper  names,  as 
Cahr,  a  river  in  Italy. 

167.  The  fifth  sound  of  o,  is  the  long  sound  produced 
by  r  final,  or  followed  by  another  consonant,  ^Jhr,fi}rfner. 
This  sound  is  perfeAly  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  au ', 
andyj^r  aild  former  might,  on  account  of  sound  only,  be 
written^wr  ^xAfaurmer.  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
tliis  rule,  as  borne,  corps,  corse, force, forge, form,  (a  sezt)fort, 
horde,  porch,  port,  sport,  &c.  which  have  the  first  sound  of 
this  letted  i 


168.  0,  like  A,  is  lengthened  before  r,  when  termina* 
ting  a  monosyllable,  or  followed  by  another  consonant  -, 
and,  like  a  too,  b  shortened  by  a  duplication  of  the  liquid, 
as  WO'  may  hear  by  comparing  the  conjunction  or  with  the 
same  letters  in  torrid,  fiorid,  &c.  for  though  the  r  is  not 
doubled  to  the  eye,  in  fiorid,  jet  as  the  accent  is  on  it,  it  is 
as  effectually  doubled  to  the  ear  as  if  written  fiorrid ;  so  if 
a  consonant  of  another  kind  succeed  the  r  in  this  situation, 
we  find  the  o  as  long  as  in  a  monosyllable :  thus  the  o  in 
orchard,  is  as  long  as  in  the  conjunction  or,  and  that  infirm 
tnal,  as  in  the  word  for ;  but  in  crifice  and  forage,  where 
the  r  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  o  is- as  short  as  if  the  r  were 
double,  and  the  words  written  orrifice  and  forrage.  Seie 
No.  81. 

169.  There  is  a  sixth  sound  of  ^  exa£kly  corresponding 
to  the  u  in  btdl,full,  pull,  &c.  which,  from  its  existing  only 
in  the  following  words,  may  be  called  its  irregular  sound* 
These  words  are,  woman,  bosom,  worsted,  wolf,  and  the  pro* 
per  names,  Wolsey,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton* 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds* 

170.  What  was  observed  of  the  a,  when  followed  by  a 
liquid  and  a  mute,  may  be  observed  of  the  o  with  equal 
justness.  This  letter,  like  a,  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen, 
when  followed  by  a  liquid  and  another  consonant,  or  by  /, 
ss,  are  and  a  mute.  But  this  length  of  o,  in  fhis  situation, 
seems  every  day  growing  more  and  more  vulgar :  and,  as  it 
would  be  gross,  to  a  degree,  to  sound  the  a  in  castle,  mask, 
and  plant,  like  the  a  in  palm,  psalm,  &c.  so  it  would  be 
equally  exceptionable  to  pronounce  the  o  in  moss,  dross,  and 
^0//,  as  if  written  m<7tftc;/^,  drawse,  znd  frawst.  (78)  (79) 
The  0  in  the  compounds  of  solve,  as  dissolve,  absolve,  resoive, 
seem  the  only  words  where  a  somewhat  longer  sound  of  the 
0  is  agreeable  to  polite  pronunciation :  on  the  contrary, 
when  the.^endsa  syllable,  immediately  before  or  after  the 
accent,  as  in  polite,  im^po^tent,  &€.- there  is  an  elegance  in 
giving  it  the  open  sound  nearly  as  long  as  in  po-Jar,  and 
potent,  &c.  See  Domestick,  Collect,  and  Command.  It 
may  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  o^  like  the  e,  (lOli)  is 
suppressed  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable  when  preceded  by 
c  or  k,  and  fcAowed  by  n,  as  bacofi,  beacon,  deac4h,  betkoa, 
reckon,  pronounced,  baVn,  beaHn,  deaVn,  beeKn,  recVn^  and 
when  c  is  preceded  by  anodier  consonant,  as  falcon,  pro^- 
noMnzedfawKn.  The  e  is  likewise  mute  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, when  preceded  by  d  in  pardon,  pronoupced  parePn^ 
but  not  in  Guerdon  t  it  is  mute  when  preceded  by  p  in 
weapon,  capon,  &c.  pronounced  weafn,  cafin,  &c.  and  when 
preceded  by  /  in  reason,  season,  treason,  oraison,  benison,  deni^^ 
son,  unison,  fiison,  poison,  prison,  damson,  crimson,  advowson^ 
pronounced  reaz*n,  treaz^n,  &c.  and  mason,  bason,  garrison^ 
lesson,  caparison,  cotnparison,  disinherison,  parson,  and  person^ 
pronounced  mas^n,  bas^n,  &c.  Unison,  diapason,  and  carga^- 
jon,  seem,  particularly  in'solemo  speaking,  to  preserve  the 
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sound  of  0  like  u^  as  if  written  unhung  £apazuft,  &c.  The 
saaie  letter  is  suppressed  m  z  final  unaccented  sySaUe  be- 
ginning with  t,  SIS  Seiottf  cotton^  btUionj  mutton^  glutton^  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  &//i,  cotfn^  &c.  When  m  precedes 
the  /,  the^  is  pronoimced  distinctly^  as  in  itMton.  When 
/  is  the  preceding  letter^  the  o  is  generally  suppressed  as 
in  the  proper  names  StUtou  cheese^  WUtpn  carpetty  and 
Mehon^  MovAraj^  &c*  Accurate  speakers  sometimes  strug-'' 
gle  to  preserve  it  in  the  name  of  oui*  great  epic  poet  Milton  \ 
but  the  fin-mer  examples  sufficiently  shew  the  tendency  of 
the  language  \  an{l  this  tendency  cannot  be  easily  counter^ 
acted.  This  letter  is  likewise  suppressed  in  the  last  syl- 
lable of  blazon^  pronounced  hlas^n  \  but  is  always  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  same  syllable  oi horizon.  This  suppression  of 
the  0  must  not  be  ranked  among  those  careless  abbrevia- 
tions found  only  among  the  vulgar^  but  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  devious  tendencies  to  brevity>  which  has 
worn  itself  a  currency  in  the  language,  and  has  at  last  be- 
come a  part  of  it.  To  pronounce  the  o  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  suppressed,  would  give  a  singularity  to  the  speaker 
bordering  nearly  on  the  pedandic ;  and  the  attention  given 
to  this  singularity  by  the  hearer  would  necessarily  diminish 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  consequently  deprive  the 
speaker  of  something  much  more  desirable. 

U. 

171.  The  first  sound  of  u^  heard  in  tute^  or  ending  an 
accented  syllable,  as  in  riz-^r,  is  a  diphthongal  sound,  as 
if  e  were  prefixed,  and  these  words  were .  spelt  tevAe  and 
luvobic.    The  letter  u  is  exactly  the  pronoun  jon. 

172.  The  second  sound  of  </  is  the  short  sound,  which 
tallies  exactly  with  the  o  in  done^  son^  &c.  which  every  ear 
perceives  might,  as  well;  for  the  sound'^  sake,,  be  spelt  dun^ 
siaij  &c.  .  See  all  the  words  where  the  ^  has  this  sound. 
No.  1^5. 

173.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  and  that  in  which 
the  English  more  particularly  depart  from  analogy,  is  the 
uxn  huU^fuU^  ptdl^  &c.  The  first  or  diphthongal  u  in  iuhe^ 
seems  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  English  as  the  long  sound 
of  the  I  in  thine^  rmm^  &c.  but  here,  as  if  they  chose  to 
imitate^the  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  </,  they  leave  out  the 
€  before  the  u^  which  is  heard  in  tubiytnuley  &c.  and  do  not 
pronounce  the  latter  part  of  u  quite  so  long  as  the  00  mpool^ 
nor  so  short  as  the  t/  in  dutt^  but  with  a  middle  sound  be- 
tween both,  which  is,  the  true  short  soimd  of  the  #0  in  ^v^ 
and  two,  as  may  be  heard  by  compar^ig  woo  and  loool  \  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  per&ct  rhyme  tobulL 

174.  Thb  middle  sound  of  uy  so  unlike  thl5  general 
sofond  of  that  letter,  exists  only  in  the  following  words: 
huOyJuUypuU^  words  compounded  o(  fully  as  wonderful^ 
dreadfuly  &c.  hdlocky  iulfyy  bullet ^  bulwarlyfiilkryfulling'-milly 
pulkfy  puUetyfushy  buib^  bushel,  jfwlpit,  puss,  bullion,Jiutcher, 
cushiony  cookooy  puddingy  sugary  hussar,  huxzay  and  put  when 


a  verb:  but  few  as  they  are,  except^/,  which  is  a  ver^' 
copious  termination,  they  are  sufficient  to  puazle  English-* 
men  who  reside  at  any  distance  from  the  capital,  and  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  (who,  it  is 
highlyprobable,receivedamuchmore  regular  pronunciatioii 
from  our  ancestors)  not  unfrequently  the  jest  of  fook. 

1 75.  But  vague  and  desultory  as  this  sound  of  the  u  may 
at  first  seem,  on  a  closer  view  we  find  it  chiedy  ccmfined  to 
words  which  begin  with  the  mute  labials,  by  py  fy  and  end 
with  the  liquid  labial  /,  or  the  dentak  /,  /,  and  J,  as  in  bully 
fully  pully  busby  pushy  puddingy  puss,  puty  &c*  Whatever, 
therefore,  was  the  cause  of  this  whimsical  deviation,  we 
see  its  primitives  are  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compass ; 
put  has  ttkis  sound  only  when  it  is  a  verb  j  for  putty y  a  paste 
for  glass,  has  the  common  sound  of  u,  and  rhymes  exactly 
with  nuttyy  (having  the  qualities-of  a  nut)  soputy  the  gsime 
at  cards,  and  the  vulgar  appellation  of  cowUty  ptsty  ioMovr 
the  same  analogy.  All  BulPs  compounds  regularly  foUow 
their  primitive.  But  though  fullery  a  whitener  of  clothe 
and  Fulhamy  a  proper  name,  are  not  compounded  oi  filly 
they  are  SQunded  as  if  they  were;  while  Pi^;;^  follows  the 
general  rule,  and  has  its  first  syllable  pronounced  like  the 
noun  put.  Pulpit  and  pullet  comply  with  th6^peculiarity, 
on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  pull,  though  nothing  re* 
lated  to  it ;  and  butcher  and  puss  adopt  this  sound  of  u  for 
no  other  reason  but  the  nearness  of  their  form  to  the  other 
words ;  and  when  to  these  we  have  added  cushiony  sugar, 
cuckooy  hussar y2iid,  the  interjection  buzzayvre.  have  every  word 
in  the  whole  language  where  the  u  is  thus  pronounced. 

176.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  give 
bulk  and  punisby  tliis  obtuse  sound  of  t/,  but  luckily  have 
not  been  followed.  The  words  which  have  already  adopted 
it  are  sufficiently  numerous;  and  we  cannot  be  toocare&il 
to  chisck  the  growth  of  so  unmeaning  an  irregularity. 
When  this  vowel  is  preceded  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  it 
has  a  sound  somewhat  longer  than  this  middle  sound,  and 
exa&ly  as  if  written  00 1  thus  rucy  true,  &c.  are  pronounced 
nearly  as  if  written  rooy  trooy  &c.  (339) 

177.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  sound  of  Uy  except 
in  the  wordfuller,  never  extends  to  words  from  the  learned 
languages;  for fulminanty fulminationy  ebullitiony  repulsiony 
sepulchrcy  &c.  sound  the  Uy  as  in  dully  gully  &c«  and  the  u  in 
pus  9Xkd pustule  is  exaAly  like  the  same  letter  in  thus.  So  the 
pure  English  words^fulsomey  bussy  bulgcy  bustlcy  bustardy  buz* 
zardy  preserve  the  u  in  its  second  sound,  a$  usy  butiy  and  a«/- 
twrd.  It  may  likewise  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
letter  u  is  never  subject  to  the  shortening  power  of  either 
the  primary  or  secondary  accent;  but  when  accented,  is 
always  long,  unless  shortened  by  a  double  consonant.  See 
the  words' DramjI  and  Muculent,  and  No.  ^03^^34%  • 

Irregular  and  Unaccented  Sounds- 

178.  But  the  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter  from  iis 
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regular  sound  is  in  die  words  busy,  business^  and  burj^  We 
laugh  at  the  Scotch  for  pronouncing  these  words^  as  if 
written  irwjj,  bewsiness^  bewry  \  but  we  ought  rather  to 
blush  for  ourselves  in  departing  so  wantonly  from  the  ge- 
neral rule  as  to  pronounce  them  btzzy^  bizness^  and  berry, 

179»  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  this  letter 
when  it  ends  a  syllable  not  under  the  accent,  Vhich  pre- 
vails not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  is  sometimes  found 
in  better  company ;  and  that  is,  giving  the  u  an  obsciire 
sound,  which  confounds  it  with  vowels  of  a  very  different 
kind :  thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear  %fi«|[w&r,  regular^  and 
particular,  pronounced  as  if  written  sing'^ar,  reg-^^ar,  and 
par-^ici^ari  but  nothing  tends  more  to  tarnish  and  vul« 
garize  the  pronunciation  than  this  short  and  obscure  sound 
of  the  unaccented  u*  It  may,  indeed,  be  observed,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  distinguishes  a  person  of 
mean  and  good  education  than  the  pronunciation  of  the 
unaccented  vowels.  (547}  (558)  When  vowels  are  imder 
the  accent,  the  prince,  and  the  lowestof  the  people  in  the 
metropolis,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pronounce  them  in 
the  same  maimer;  but  thio  unaccented  vowels  in  the  mouth 
of  the  former  have  a  distinct,open,  and  specific  sonnd,while 
the  latter  often  totally  sink  them,  or  change  them  into 
some  other  sound.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  pro- 
nounce elegantly,  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  un- 
accented  vowels ;  as  a  neat  pronunciation  of  these  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  speaking. 

T  Jinal. 

J80»  T  final,  either  in  a  word  or  syllable,  is  a  pure 
vowel,  and  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  i  would  have  in 
the  same  situation.  For  this  reason,  printers,  who  have 
been  the  great  correctors  of  our  orthography,  have  substi- 
tuted the  i  in  its  stead,  on  account  of  the  too  great  fre- 
quency of  this  letter  in  the  English  language.  That  ^  final 
is  a  vow'd,  is  universally  acknowledged  •,  nor  need  we  any 
other  proof  of  it  than  its  long  sound,  when  followed  by 
€  mute,  as  in  tbyme^  rhyme,  &c.  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  as  buying,  cyder,  &c.  this  may  be  called  its 
first  vow^l  sound. 

181.  The  second  sound  of  the  vowel  y  is  its  short  sound, 
heard  in  system,  syfrtax,  &c. 

Irregular  and  Unaccented  Sounds. 

182.  The  unaccented  soi^id  of  this  letter  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  like  that  of  i  in  the  same  situation,  is  always 
like  the  first  sound  of  / :  thus  vanity,  pleurisy,  8cc.  and  if 
ear  alone  were  consulted,  might  be  written  vanitee, 
pleurisee,  &c. 

183.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when/  precedes  the 
y^in  a.  final  syllable^  the  y  is  then  pronounced  as  long  and 


sound  continues  when  they  is  changed  into  /,  in  justifiAUi, 
fualifiable,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  multiply  and 
mkltiplicabU,  8cc,^ccupy^xtdoccupiable,8cc.  (512) 

1 84.  There  is  an  irregular  sound  of  this  letter  when  the 
accent  is  on  it  in  panegyrie,xf\xe!xx  it  is  frequently  pronounced 
like  the  second  sound  of  e;  which  would  be  mtxt  correct 
if  its  true  sound  were  preserved,  and  it^  were  to  rhyme 
with  Pyrrhic ;  or  as  Swift  does  with  Sat'rric : 

"  Qn  me  when  Ounces  arc  tatiric, 
••  I  take  it  for  a  panegyric." 

Thns  wfc  see  the  same  irregularity  attends  this  letter  before 
double  r,  or  before  single  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  we  find 
attends  the  vowel  i  in  the  same  situation.  So  the  word 
Syrinx  onght  to  preserve  the  y  like  i  pure,  and  the  word 
Syrtis  should  sound  the  y  like  e  short,  though  the  first  is 
often  heard  improperly  like  the  last. 

185.  But  the  most  uncertain  sound  of  this  letter  is, 
when  it  ends  a  s]r)lable  immediately  preceding  the  accent. 
In  this  case  it  is  subject  to  the  same  variety  as  the  letter  i 
in  the  same  situation,  and  notliing  but  a  catalogue  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  this  point. 

186.  The  y  is  long  in  chylaceous,  but  shortened  by  the 
secondary  accent  in  chylifartion  and  chylifactive,{S^O)t)xo\x^, 
without  the  least  reason  from  analogy,  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
marked  them  both  lohg. 

187.  Words  composed  of  hydro,  {vom  th^  Greek  v^v^, 
'water,  have  the  y  before  the  accent  generally  long,  as  hy. 
drography,  hydrographer,hydrometry,  hydropic  ;  all  which  have 
the^long  in  Mr.  Sheridan  but  hydrography,  which  must  be 
a  mistake  of  the  press ;  and  this  long  sound  of  y  continues 
in  hydrostatic^  in  spate  of  the  shortening  power  of  the  se- 
condary accent.  (530)  The  same  sound  of  y   prevails  in 
hydraulics  and  hydatides.     Hygrometer  and  hygrometry  seem 
to  follow  the  same  analogy,  as  well  as  hyperbola  and  hyperbole', 
which  are  generally  heard  with  the  y  long ;  though  Ken- 
rick  has  marked  the  latter  short.  Hypostasis  and  hypotenuse 
ought  to  have  the  y  long  likewise.     In  hypotj^esis  the  y  is 
more  frequently  short  than  long  5  and  in  hypothetical  it  is 
more  frequently  long  than  short ;  but  hypocrisy  has   the 
first  y  always  short.  Myrabofan  and  myropolist  may  have  the 
y  either  long  or  short.     Mythology  has  the  first  y  generally 
short,  and  mythological,  from  the  shortening,  power  pf  the 
secondary  accent,  (560^  alp^ost  always.     Phytivorous,  phy^ 
tography,  phyiology,  have  the  first  y  alway  long.     In  ^phylac'- 
tery  the  first  y  is  generally  short,  and  in  physician  always. 
Pylorus  has  the  y  long  in  Mr-  Sheridan,  but,  I  think,  im- 
properly.    Inpyramidal  he  marks  the  y  long,  though,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  generally  heard  short,  as  in  pyramid.     In  py- 
rites,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  he  marks  the 
y  short,  much  more  correctly  than  Kenrick,  who  places  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  makes  the  y  long.  (See  the 


open  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it :  thus  justify,  qualify,  &c.  I  word.)  Synodic,  synodical,  synonima,  and  synopsis,  have  the  y 
have  the  last  syllable  sounded  like  that  in  dejy.    This  long  I  always  short :  synechdoche  ought  likewise  to  have  the  same 
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letter  shorty  as  ive  find  it  in  Penys  and  Kemick't  Dio 
Dooaries}  thoogli  in^l^eridan'swe&idit  long.  Typography 
mi  typographer  ought  to  have  the  first  jrlongj  as  we  find  it 
in  Sheridaa,  Scott,  Buchanan^  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick,  and 
Perry,  though  frequently  heard  short  ^  and  though  tyran^ 
meal  has  the  y  marked  short  by  Mr.  Perry,  it  ought  rather 
to  iia:ve  the  Idng  sound,  as  we  see  it  marked  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W*  Johnston,  and  Kenrick. 

188.  From  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the. sound 
of  the  f  and  y  immediately  before  the  accent,  it  may  justly 
be  called  the  most  uncertain  part  of  pronunciation*  Scarcely 
my.reasoD  can  he  given  why  custom  prefers  one  sound  to 
the  other  in  some  words )  apjd  why,  in  others,  we  may  use 
either  one  or  the  other  indiscriminately.  It  is  strongly  to 
be  presumed  that  the  i  and  j^,  in  tliis  situation,  particularly 
the  last,  was  generally  pronounced  long  by  our  ancestors, 
but  that  custom  has  gradually  inclined  to  the  shorter  sound 
as  more  readily  pronounced,. and  as  more  like  the  sound  of 
these  letteris  when  they  end  a  syllabi  e  after  the  accent ;  and, 
perhaps,  we^  shpuld  cpntribpte  to  the  regularity  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  if,  when -we  are  in  doubt,  we  should  rather  incline 
tothe  short  tbau  the  long  sounds  of  these  letters. 

Jf^Jirtal.      *  ~ 

189.  That  w  final  is  a  vowel,  is  not  disputed ;  (9)  when 
k  is  in  ^is  situation,  it  is  equivalent  to  ooi  as  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  sound  of  vav}^  tovh-et,  &c.  where  it  forms  a 
real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  a  in  wa-ter^  and  the  oo  in 
vfso  2ndcfio.  .  It  is  often  joined  to  oat  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
without  affecting  the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  and  in  this  situ- 
ation it  may  be  called  servile,  as  in  bcw,  to  shoot  with;, 
crow,  hnvj  (not  high)  &c. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

196/  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  or  the  union  or 
mfarture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together,  so  as  only  to 
onake  one  syllable ;  as  the  Latin  ae  or  a^  ae  ox  ce,  the 
Greek  ti,  the  English  aiy  auy  &c. 

191.  TTiisis  the  general  definition  of  a  diphthong;  but 
if  we  examine  it  closely,  we  shall  find  in  it  a  want  of  pre- 
cision and  aecuracy.*  If  a  diphthong  be  two  vowel  sounds 
fix  succession,  they  must  necessarily  form  two  syllables,  and 
therefore,  by  its  very  definition,  cannot  be  a  diphthong ;  if 
it  be  such  a  mixture  of  two  vowels  as  to  form  but  one  sim- 
ple sound,  it  b  very  improperly  called  a  diphthong;  nor 
caniuiy  such  simple  mixture  exist. 

192.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion, is  to  suppose  that  two  vocal  sounds  in  succession 
were  sometimes  pronounced  so  closely  together  as  to  form 


only  the  time  of  one  syllable  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse* 
Some  of  these  diphthongal  syllables  we  have  iii  ouiwown 
language,  which  only  pass  for  monosylhbles  in  poetry  ^ 
thus  Aire,  (wages)  is  no  more  than  one  syllable  in  verse, 
though  perfectly  equivalent  to  higher^  (more  high)  which 
generally  passes  for  a  dissyllables  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  i£r^  or  dygr^  hour  TOii.  power,  &c.  This  is  not  uniting 
two  vocal  sounds  into  one  sitQple' sound,  which  is  impossi- 
ble, but  pronouncing  two  vocal  sounds  in  sitdtessioh  so  ra- 
pidly and  so  closely  as  to  go  fo|*  only  one  syllable  in  poetry. 
1 9S.  Thus  the  best  definition  I  havefound  of  a  diphthong 
is  that  given  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Sc'heme  for  a  French 
and  English  Dictionary.  <^  A  diphthong  (says  this  gentleman) 
*'  I  would  define  to  be  two  simple  vocal  sounds  uttered  by 
<^\one  and  the  same  eo^tssion  of  breath,  and  joined  in  such 
^^  a  manner  that  each  loses  a  portion  of  its  natural  length ; 
^^  but  from  the  jondlion  produceth  a  compound  somid,eqoai 
^<  in  the  time  of  pronouncing  to  either  of  them  taken  se« 
<^  parately,  and  so  making  still  but  one  syllable. 

194.  <<  Now  if  we  apply  thtsdefinition  (says'  Mr.  Smith) 
y^  to  the  several  combinations  that  may  have  been  laid 
^'  down  and  denominated  diphthcxigs  by  former  ortho- 
^'  epists,  I  believe  we  shall  find  only  a  small  number  of 
^*  them  meriting  this  name.'*  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  we  find,  that  most  of  those  vocal  assem- 
blages that  go  under  the  name  of  diphthongs,  emit  but  a 
simple  sound,  and  that  not  compounded  of  thetwo  vbtrels^ 
but  one  of  them  only,  sounded  long  :  thus  pain  and  pane, 
pail  and  pale,  hear  and  here,  are  perfedUy  the  same  sounds. 

195.  These  observations  natimiUy  lead  us  to  a  distinc- 
tion of  diphthongs  into  proper  and  improper :  the  proper 
are  such  as  have  two  distinA  vocal  sounds,  and  the  im- 
proper such  as  have  but  one* 

196.  The  proper  diphthongs^  are, 
to  question 
^x  voice 
ou  pound 
owncm 


^  Wewe  how  nwny  disputes  the  simple  and  ambiguous  nature  of 
^fowebcteated  aaoog  grammarians,  and  how  it  has  begot  the  misuke 
CDDcenungdiphthongs^all  that  are  properly  so  ai«  syllables,  and  not 
Aphtboii^  at  intended  to  be  signified  by  that  word.    Hdikr* 


$y  boy 
ua  assuage 
ue  mansuetude: 
ui  languid 


*a  ocean 

eu  feud 

ew  jewel 

ia  poniard 

ie  spaniel  .  ' 

In  this  assemblage  it  is  impossible  not  to  se^a  maniifestclis- 
tin£bion  between  those  which  begin  with  e  or  i,  and  the  rest. 
In  those  beginning  with  either  of  these  vowels  we  find  a 
squeezed  sound  like  the  commencing  or  consonant  y  inter- 
pose, as  it  were,  to  articulate  the  latter  vowel,  and  that  the 
words  where  these  diphthongs  are  found,  might,  agreeably 
to  the  sound,  be  ^elt  osbe'-yan,fyude,j'yewel,pon-yard,  span-^ 
yel,pash'yon,  &c.  and  as  these  diphthongs  (which,  from  their 
commencing  with  the  sound  of  y  consonant,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs)hepn  in  that  part  of 
themouthwhere/,rsoft,and/,are  formed,  we  find  that 
coalescense  ensue  which  forms  the  aspirated  hiss  in  the  nu- 
merous terminations  sion,  iion,  tial,  &c.  and  by  dire£l  conse* 
quence  in  those  ending  in  ure,  une,  ta future, fortune,  &c.  for 
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(Uphtbongs;  (8)  and  oonang  immediately  after  the  accent 
it  coalesces  wkh  the  preceding  x»^>4ir/>  sold  draws  them  into 
the  aspirated  hiss  of /i()Or^/A:(459}  Those  found  in  (^eter- 
mination  hus  may  be  t:aUed  semi-consonant  diphthongs  also> 
as  the  0  and  u  ha^e  but  the  sound  of  one  V9vrel.  It  may  tie 
observed  too^m  passing*,  that  die  reason  why  in  mansurtnde 
the  s  does  not  fp  into  \shi  is^  because  when  u  is  followed  by 
another  vowel  in  the  same  ^Qable,  it  drops  its  consonant 
soundat  die  beginnings  and  becomes  merely  doubles. 

197.  The  improper  diphthongs  are^ 
Of  Ctesar  ea  clean  ie  fHend 
4f  aim                ee  reed              oa  coat 
-00  gaol               ei  ceiling          $e  oeconomy 
«i»  taught          «9  people          ^  moon 
tf«;]aw               iy  they              owCroW 

198.  The  tripthongs  having  but  two  sounds  are  merely 
ocular^  and^nust  the^ore  be  classed  with  the  proper  diph- 
thongs : 

'      ay  (for  ever)        ttu  plenteous        kw  view 

eatt  beauty'  .  iett  adieu  em  manoeuvre 

Of  idl  these  combinations  of  vowels  we  shall  treat  in  their 
alphabetical  order. 

AE. 

199.  At  or  If  is  a  diphthongs  says  Dr.  Jdinstons  of  very 
frequent  izse  in  the  Latin  language>which  seems  not  pro- 
perly to  have  any  phce  in  the  English  %  since  the  a  of  the 
tjaxons  has  i>een  long  out  of  use^  being  changed  to  e  sim- 
ple ;  to  wfaichs  in  words  fre<{uently  occurring,  the  a  of  the 
Romans  ts,  in  the  same  manner,  altered,  as  in  equator,  eqid^ 
mctialy  and  even  in  Eneas. 

1200.  But  diough  the  diphthong  a  is  perfeAly  useless  in 
our  language,  and  the  substitution'of  ^  in  its  stead,  in  Cesar 
and  Eneas,  is  recG«nmended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  we  do  not  find 
his  authority  has  totally  annihilated  it,  especially  in  proper 
names  and  technical  terms  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages. C^sar,  JEneas,  JEsop,pitan,  diher,  athiops  wxaenX, 
amphisb^tna,  anacephaUosis,  apbaresis,  itgUops,  osutna.  Sic.  seem 
to  preserve  the  diphthong,  as  well  as  certain  words  which 
2te  either  plurab  or  genitives,  in  Latin  words  not  natu- 
ralised, as  <vrfHir^i^«,«ir«n;i4f,  aqua  Vita,  minutU,  strut,  &€• 

201.  This  diphthong,  when  not  imder  the  accent,  in 
AfnriiMidSvMi/,and  when  accented  in  LUtdalcus,  is  prquounced 
likeshort  ei  it  iSflike  ^jsnligeft  totheshort  soundwhen  under 
the  secondary  accent,  as  in  JEtiebarhus,  where  itn,  in  the 
first  syllable,  is  pronounced  exafUy  like  the  letter  n.  (5S0) 

AL 

^02.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  exaAly  like  the  long 
slendc^r  soimd  of  a ;  thus  pail,  a  vessel,  and  pale,  a  colour, 
are  perfeAly  the  same  sound.  The  exceptions  are  but  few., 

203.  When  said  is  the  third  person '  preterimperfeA 
tense  of  the  verb  to  say,  at  has  the  sound  of  short  e,  zadsaid 
rhymes  with  i^ii  the  same  sound  of  ai  may  be  observed 


the  Ietterc/,whenk>ng,is  exafily  one  irf'these  semi-consont^tf  in  the  third  person  <>f  the  present  tense  saitb,  and  the  par- 
ticiple said:  but  Wh^n  this  word  is  an  adje£tive^  as  the  said 
mm,  k  isTegular,  and  rhymes  with  trade. 

004.  Pkfid,  a  striped  garment,  rhymes  with  mad. 

305.  RaHfery  is  a  perfeft  rhyme  to  salary ;  and  raisin,  a 
fruft,  is  pronounced  exa^ly  like  reason,  the  distindive  fa- 
culty of  man.  See  both  these  words  in  the  DiAionary. 

206.  Again  and  against  sound  as  if  written  agen  and  agenst. 

207^  The  aisle  of  a  church  is  pronunced  exa£%  like 
isk,  an  island  ;  and  is  sometimes  written  He. 

208.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
lable, the  a  is  sunk,  and  th^  i  pronounced  short:  thus 
mountain,  Jiuntain,  captain,  curtain,  villain,  are  all  pronoun- 
ced as  if  written  moumin,  fountin,  captin,  curtin,  villin  \  but 
when  the  last  word  takes  an  additional  syllable,  the  i  is 
dropped,  and  the  ii  has*  its  short  sound,  as  vUlanous,  vil- 
lany.  .  See  the  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

209.  The  ai  in  Britain  has  the  short  sound  approaching 
to  u,  so  common  with  all  the  vowels  in  final  unaccented 
syllables,  and  is  pronounced  exactly  like  Briton^ 

210.  Plait,  a  fold  of  cloth,  is  regular,  and  aught  to  be 
pronounced  like  plate,  a  dish ;  pronouncing  it  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  meat  is  a  vulgarism,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

211.  Plaister  belongs  no  longer  to  thisjclass  of  words,  be- 
ing now  more  properly  written  plaster,  rhyming  with  caster. 

AO. 

212.  Thb  combination  of  vowels  in  a  diphthong  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  word  gaol,  how  more  praperiy  writ- 
ten, as  it  is  pronounced, //ia/. 

^  AU. 

213.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  the 
noun  awe,  as  taught,  caught,  &c.  or  of  the  a  in  ball,  ball,  &c. 

214.  When  these  letters  are  followed  by  n  and  another 
consonant,  they  change  to  the  second  sound  of  a,  heard  in 

far,farther,  &c.  thus  auni,  haunt,  askaunce,  askaunt,  Jlaunt, 
haunt,  gauntlet,  jaunt,  haunch,  launch,  craunch, jaundice,  laun^ 
dress,  laundry,hxve  the  Italian  sound  of  the  a  m  the  last 
syllable  of  papa  and  mamma.  To  these  I  think  ought  to 
be  added,  daUnt,paunch,  gaunt,  and  saunter,  as  Dr.  Kenrick 
has  marked  them  with  the  Italian  a,  and  not  as  if  written 
dawnt,  pavfnch,  &c.  as  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds  them.  Mound, 
a  basket,  is  always  pronounced  with  the  Italian  a,  and 
nearly  as  if  written  marnd ;  for  which  reason  Maundy 
Thursday,  which  is  derived  fixmi  it,  oug^t,  with  Mr. 
Nares,  to  be  ptonounced  in  the  same  maimer,  though  ge- 
nerally heard  with  the  sound  of  aw.  To  maunder,  to 
grumble,  though  generally  heard  as  if  written  mawhder, 
ought  certainly  to  be  pronounced  as  Mr.  Nares  has  classed 
it,  with  the  Italian  a.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  taunt, 
which  ought  to  rhyme  with  aunt,  thou^  sonnd^  tawnt 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  •,  and  being  left  out  of  the  abovQ  list, 
supposed  to  be  so  pronoimced  by  Mr.  Nares. 
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215.  LMtgiiOkddrm^fyrhiAnnreryprQpeA^ 

hf  Mr*  Nves  among  thoae  words  which  haye  the  long 
Italian  «  in  fatter,  are  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan  with  his 
first  sounded  ainimt,  lengAenedinto  thesoond  of  c  in 
father  J  by  jdadng  the  accent  on  it.  Siamtch  is  spelled  with- 
out the  tf  by  lohnson^  and  therefore  improperly  classed  by 
Mr.  Nares  in  the  above  list* 

216.  Faufftdoadavaeffateem  to  be  the  only  real  excep- 
tions to  this  sound  of  a  in  the  whole  list ;  and  as  these 
words  are  chiefly  confined  to  tragedy)  they  may  be  allowed 
to  ^  fret  and  strut  their  hoar  upon  the  stage**  in  the  old 
traditionary  sound  of  awe^ 

217.  This  diphthong  4s  pronounced  like  long  o,  in  haul" 
hy,2S}£  writfte  bo^ ;  and  like  o  short  in  cauliflower ^  laurel^ 
and  laudanum ;  as  if  written  coff^hwer,  hrrel^  and  lodJanum. 
In  guage,  au  has  the  sound  of  slender  a,  and  rhymes  wjth 

21 8.  There  b  a  corrupt  prommciation  of  this  diphthong 
among  the  T^lgaT}  iriiich  is^  giving  the  au  in  daughter, 
saucey  saucer,  and  saucy,  the  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  and 
nearly  as  if  written  darter,  sarce,  sarcer,  and  sarcy ;  but  this 
pronunciation  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  Au  in 
umsap  alao»  is  sounded  by  the  vulgar  with  short  a,  as  if 
written  io///^  i  "but  in  this^  as  in  the  other  words^tfv  ought 
to  soifiid  aufc^    See  the  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

AW 

219.  Has  the  long  broad  sound  of  ^x  in  hall,  with  iiiiich 
the  word  howl  b  perfectly  identical.  It  is  always  regular. 

AT. 

220.  This  diphtbongy  like  its  near  relation  at,  has  the 
sound  of  slender  a  in  paj^  day,  &c.  and  is  pronou^ped  like 
long  e  in  the  word  quay,  which  is  now  sometimes  seen  writ- 
ten key\  for  if  we  cannot  bring  the  pronunciation  to  the 
spelling,  it  is  looked  upon  as  some  improvement  to  bring 
the  spelling  to  the  pronunciatbn  ;  a  most  pernicious  prac- 
tice in  language.    See  Bowl. 

22 1 .  To^ay,  to  strip  off  the  skin,  also,  is  corruptly  pro- 
nounced jfe»;  but  the  diphthong  in  this  word  seems  to  be 
recovering  its  rights. 

222.  There  b  a  wanton  departure  from  analogy  in  or- 
thogra[&y,  by  changing  the  yin  this  diphthong  to  i  in  the 
vords  faid,  said,  laid,  far  payed,  sayed,  and  layed.  Why 
these  words  should  be  written  with  i  and  thus  contracted, 
and  played,  prayed,2nA  delayed,  repain  at  large,  let  our  wise 
corre£tors  of  orthography  determine.  Stayed  also,  a  partici- 
pial adjeAive,signifying  steady,  is  almost  always  written  staid, 

223.  When  aye  comes  immediately  after  the  accent  in 
a  final  syllable,  like  ai,  it  drops  the  former  yowel,  in  the 
colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  days  of  the  week.  Thus 
as  we  pronounce  captain,  curtain,  &c.  as  if  written  captin, 
cttrtin,  Sec.  so  we  hear  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.  as  if  written 


Sundy,  Mmndy,  &c:  A  more  disdnft  pronundAtiM  of  day^ 
in  these  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern  di3de&.\208) 

224.  Theianuliarassem«jrferyri,  isa  combinationflof 
the  long  Italian  a  in  the  last  syllable  of^papa,  and  the  first 
sound  of  e.  If  we  give  the  a  the  sound  of  that  letter  in 
hall,  the  word  degenerates  into  a  coarse  rustic  proniinti- 
ation.  Though  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  this 
word  b  made  a  noun,  we  fr^uently,  but  not  correAlyt 
hear  it  so  pronounced,  in  the  phrase  the  Ayes  have'H. 

AYE. 

225.  This  triphthong  b  a  combination  of  the  slender 
sound  of  Uy  heard  in  pamper,  and  the  e  in  me^re.  The  word 
which  it  composes,  signifying  ever,  b  almost  obsolete. 

EA. 

226.  The  regular  sound  of  thb  diphthong  b  that  of  the 
first  sound  of  ^  in  bere\  but  its  irregular  sound  of  short  /  b 
so  frequent,as  to  make  a  catalogue  of  both  necessary  %  espe* 
ciall]^  for  those  who  are  unsettled  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  capital,  and  wish  to  practise  in  order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  first  sound  of  ea  is  like  open  e,  vad  b  heard- 
in  the  following  words :  Afeard,  afftar,  anneal,  appeal,  ap-^ 
pear,  appease,  aread,  arrear,  heaeon,  beadle,  headroU,'  heads, 
headsman,  beadle,  beat,  beaber,  beam,  bean,  beard,  bearded,  beast, 
beat,  beeU^,beaver,  bekaguer,beneatb,  beq$featb,ber9ave,hesmear, 
bespeai,hleacb,  Ueak,  blear,  hleat,bobea,  hreaci,hream,to  breathe, 
cease,  cheap,cheat,  clean,  cleanly,{2Aveeb)clear,  clearance,cleove, 
cochineal,  colleague,  conceal,  congeal,  cream,  creak,  crease,  crea- 
ture,  deacon,  deal,  dean,  deanery,  dear,  decease,  defeasance,  de^ 
fieeuihle,  defeat,  de$nean,demeanor,decrease,dream,  drear,  dreary, 
each,  eager,  eagle,  eagre,  ear,  east,  caster,  easy,  to  eat,  eaten, 
eaves,  entreat,  endear,  escheat,fear,feafful,  feasible,  feasibility, 
feast, f eat, feature,flea,fleam,freak,gear,gleam^glean,to  grease, 
grease,  greaves,  heal,  heap,  hear,  heat,  heath,  heathen,  heave, 
impeach,  increase,  inseam\  interleave,  knead,  lea,  to  lead,  leaf, 
league,  leak,  lean,  lease,  leash,  leasing,  least,  leave,  leaves,  mead, 
meagre,  meal,mean,  meat,  measles,  meathe,  neat,  neap,  near, neat, 
pea,  peace,  peak,  peal,  pease,  peat,  pka,  plead,  please,  reach,  to 
read,  ream,  reap,  rear,  rearward,  reason,  recheat,  redstreak, 
release,  repeal,  repeat,  retreat,  reveal,  screak,  scream,  seal,  sea, 
seam,  seamy,  sear,  searclath,  season,  seat,  shear,  shears,  sheath, 
sheathe,  sheaf,  sknzy,  sneak,  sneaker,  sneakup,  speak,  spear, 
-steal,  steam,  streak,  streamer,  streamy,surcease,  tea,  teach,  tead, 
teague,  teal,  team,  tear,  tease,  teat,  treacle,  treason,  treat,  trea» 
tise,  treatment,  treaty,  tweag,  tweak,  tweague,  veal,  undcr^ 
/leath,  uneasy,  unreave,  uprear,  weak,  weaken,  weal,  weald, 
wean,  weanling,  weariness,  wearisome,  weary,  weasand, 
weasel 9  weave, wheal,  wheaf,  wheaten,wreak,wreath,  wreathe, 
wreathy,  yea,  year,  yeanling,  yearling,  yearly,  zeal. 

228.  In  this  catalogue  we  find  heard  and  bearded  some- 
times pronounced  as  if  written  herd  and  herded,  but  this 
corruption  of  the  diphthong,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
adopted,  seems  confined  to  the  Stage.    See  the  word. 
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229.  The  pretermipa^eAt^nse  fXt^t  i»  sometimes  writ- 
ten ati^  particularly  by  Lord  Bolinbrokei  and  frequently, 
and,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  pronounced  ^,  especially  in 
Ireland  j  but  eaten  always  preserves  the  ea  long. 

230.  Ea  m  fearful  is  long  when  it  signifies  timorous,2nd 
Aon  when  it  signifies  terribUy  as  if  writtenferfu/.  See  the 
word, 

231.  To  read,  is  long  in  the  present  tense,  and  short  in 
the  past  and  participle,  which  are  sometimes  ^vritten  red. 

232.  Teatf  2l  dug,  is  marked  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  and  Mr.  Nares^  with  short  e  like  tit ;  but  more 
properly  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,and  Mr.  Smith,with  the  long  <*,  rhyming  with  meat. 

233.  Beaty  the  preter imperfect  tense,  and  the  participle 
of  to  beat,  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Ireland  like  Set  (a 
wager)  and  if  utility  were  the  only  object  of  language,  this 
would  certainly  be  the  preferable  pronunciation,  as  nothing 
tends  more  to  obscurity  than  words  which  have  no  differ- 
ent forms  for  their  present  and  past  times.'  but  fashion  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  triumphs  over  use  and  pro- 
priety ;  and  iet,  for  the.,  past  time  and  participle  of  beat, 
must  be  religiously  avoided. 

234.  £a  is  pronounced  lik^  the  short  e  in  the  following 
words  :  Abreast i  ahead^  already,  bedstead,  behead,  bespread,  bes^ 
stead,  bread,  breadth,  breakfast,  breast,  breath,  cleanse,  cleanly, 
(adjefUve)  eleanlilj,  dead,  deadly,  deaf,  deafen,  dearth,  death, 
earl,  earldom,  early,  earn,  earnest,  earth,  earthen,  earthly,  en» 
deavour,  feather,  head,  heady,  health,  heard,  hearse,  heaven, 
heavy,  jealotts,  impearl,  instead,  lead,  leaden,  leant,  (the  past 
time  and  participle  of  to  lean  J  learn,  learning,  leather,  leaven, 
meadow,  meant,  measure,  pearl,  peasant,  pheasant,  pleasant, 
pleasantry,  pleasure,  read,  (past  time  and  participle)  readily, 
readiness,  ready^  realm,  rehearsal,  rehearse,  research,  seamstress, 
scarce,  sedrch,  spread,  stead,  steadfast,  steady,  stealth,  stealthy, 
sweat,  sweaty,  thread,  threaden,  threat,  threaten,  (rcachery^ 
tread,  treadle,  treasure,  uncleanly,  wealth,  wealthy,  weapon, 
'weather,  yearn,  zealot,  zealous,  zealously* 

235.  I  have  given  the  last  three  words,  compounded  of 
zeal,  as  instances  of  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong,  be- 
cause it  is  certamly  the  more  usual  sound ;  but  some  at- 
tempts have  lately  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to-  pronounce  them  long,  as  in  the  noiin.  It  is  a  commend- 
able zeal  to  endeavour  to  reform  the  language  as  well  as  the 
constitution}  but  whether,  if  these  words  were  altered,  it 
would  bea  real  reformation,may  admit  of  some  dispute.  See 
Enclitical  Termination,  No.  5 15,  and  the  word  Zealot. 

236.  Heard,  the  past  time  and  participle  of  hear,  is  some- 
times corruptly  pronoimced  with  the  diphthong  long,  so  as 
to  rhyme  with  reared ;  but  this  is  supposing  the  verb  to  be 
regular;  which,  from  the  spelling,  is  evidently  not  the  case. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observation,  than  when  this 
diphthong  comes  before  r,  it  is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  u. 


exaftly  i  thus  pronouncing  cmI,  earth,  deanrth,  as  If  writtea 
url,  urth,  durtb,  is  a  sUg^  deviation  from  the  Uue  sottudf 
which  is  exaftiy  that  of  .i  before  r^  followed  by  another 
conspnant,  in  virtue,  virgin ;  and  tl^at  is  tl^e.true  sound  of 
short  e  in  vermin,  vernal,  &c.  (108) 

238.  Leant,  the  past  tim^s^  and  participle  of  to  lean,  \$ 
'grown  vulgar;  the  r^^/or  form  i^^i/i«/ is  .preferable. 

239.  Tlie  past  time  and  participle,  of  the  verb  to  leap, 
seems  to  prefer  the  irregular  form  i  therefore,  though  we 
almost  always  hear  to  leap,  rhyming  witbr</i/,W€  generally 
hear  leaped  written  and  pronounced  leapt^hymvng  w^lktuipt. 

24-0.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  slender  a  in  bare,  in  the 
following  words  ;  Beary  bearer,  i/eak,  forbear,  forswear, 
great,  pear,  steak,  swear,  to  tear^  wear. 

24 1 .  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  writ-, 
ten  greets  generally  by  people  of  education,  ^nd  almost  uni- 
versally in  Ireland;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  fixed  and 
settled  praftice  in  Enjgland.  That  this  is  an  afteded  pro- 
nunciation, will  be  perceived  in  a  monientbj;  pronouncing, 
this  word  in  the  ^v7&^,AleKanderthe  Great  \  fqr  thpse  who. 
pronounce  the  word  greet,  in  other  crises  iviU  gene;^lly  in 
this  rhyme  it  with  fate.  It  is  true,  thf?  «?,;.is  the  r^igialar 
sound  of  this  diphthong ;  but  (his  blender  sopnd  of  e  k^. 
in  all  probability,  given  way  to  th^t-  of  d,^  ^  deeper  and 
more  expressive  of  the  epithet  great.  .     ,      * 

21'2.  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  word 
break ;  which  is  much  more  expressive  of  the  adlion  when 
pronounced  brnke  tbzn  breei,  as  it  is- sometimes  affeftedly 
pronounced.      •,   . 

243.  Eais  pronounced  like  the  long  Italian  a  in^/i^,in 
the  following  words  :  Heart, hearty ^htarten,hearthj3earken. 

24iit.Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obscure  sound,  approaching 
to  short  u  in  vengeance,  serjeant,  pageant,  2nd  pageantry • 

EAU. 

245.  This  is  a  French  rather  than  an  Engliish  triphthong, ' 
being  found  only  in  wo^ds  derived  from  that  language. 
Its  sound  is  that  of  long  open  o,  as  beau,  bureau,  fiambeau\ 
portmanteau.  In  beauty,  and  itscompounds,  it  has  the  first 
sound  of  tf,  as  if  written  bexmiy* 

.     EE. 

246.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words  except  those  that  end 
in  r,  has  a  squeezed  sound  of  long  open  e  formed  by  a  closer 
application  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  than  in 
that  vowel  singly,  which  is  distinguishable  to  a  nice  ear,  in 
the  different  sounds  of  the  verbs  to  fee  and  to  meet,  and 
the  nouns^M  and  meat.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion : 
but,  upon  consulting  some  good  speakers  on  the  occasion, 
and  in  particular  Mr.  Garrick, who  could  find  no  difference 
in  the  sounds  of  these  words,  I  am  less  confident  in  giving 


which  i$  undoubtedly  very  near  the  tme  sounds  but  not  jit  to  the  Public.     At  any  rate  the  difference  is  but  very 
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lrifling>  and  I  shall  therefore  connder  ee)^s  equivalent  to 
the  long  open  e. 

24T.irhisdijihthong!sih^gHlar  onlyintheword  hreeehes^ 
pronomiced  as  if  written  britches.  Cheesecake^  sometimes 
pronounced  chizcaie^  and  hreechy  brifchy  I  look  upon  as'vul- 
garisms.  Beelzebub^  indeed^  in  prose,  has  generally  the 
short  soundof  ^  in  bell:  and  when  these  two  letters  form 
but  one  syllable,  in  the  poetical  contraction  ofier  and  n/ery 
kit  ever  znA  nevery  they  are  pronounced  as  if  written  air 
and  nair, 

EL 

€48.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong  .seems  to  be 
tEe  same  as  ef,  when  under  the  accent,  which  is  like  long 
slender  a  }  but  the  other  sounds  are  so  numerous  as  to  re- 
quire a  catalogue  of  them  all. 

249.  El  has  the  sound  of  long  slender  Oy  in  deigiiy  veiny 
reiHyreignyfiignyfeinty  veily  heinous  yheiry  heiress  y  inveighy  vteighy 
eeigiyskeiny  reins,  theiry  theirsy  eighty  freighty  nveigbtyneighboury 
ind  their  compounds.  When  gh  comes  after  this  diphthong, 
though  there  is  not  the  least  renmant  of  the  Saxon  guttural 
sound)  yet  it  has  not  exactly  the  simple  vowel  sound  as 
when  followed  by  other  consonants;  eiy  foUowedby  gh, 
sounds  both  vowels  like  ae\  or  if  we  could  interpose  the  y 
consonant  between  the  a  and  /  in  eighty  weighty  &c.  it  might 
perhaps,  convey  the  sound  better.  The  difference,  however, 
is  so  del]cat;e'as:to  ttoderthis<listinctionof  no  great  impor- 
tance. The  same.bb^ervations  are  applicable  to  the  words 
siraigbty  straighten,  ftc.    See  the  word  Eight. 

250.  'Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  ey  in  hercym  the  fol- 
lowing words  aiid  their  compounds  :  To  ceil,  ceiling,  conceit, 
dfceipiy  receipty  conceivCy  perceive,  deceive,  receive,  inveigle, 
stizCy  seisin,  seignior,  seigniory,  seine,  plebeian*  Obeisance 
ought  to  be  in  the'  pi^eKrig  class.    See  the  word. 

251.  Leisure  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  rhyming  with 
pleasure ;  butj  in  my  4Dif}nion,T«ry improperly  %  for  if  it  be 
allowed  that  custom  is  equally  divided,  we  ought,  in  this 
casej4D(pi(^pfMi^un^the^ii>)|Aoing)lb^  as  more  expressive 
of  the  idea  annexed  to  it.  (241).  * 

252.  Ei^jir^m^bMltk^^TAe^^o  often  pronounced  eye4her 
and  mgh~tber,  t&tt  iv\i  hard  to  say  to  which  class  they  be- 
long. Analogy,  however,  without  hesitation,  gives  the 
diphthong  the  sound  of  long  ojpen'tf,  rathe;  than  that  of  i, 
and  rhymes  them  with  breather,  one  who  breathes.  This 
is  the  pronunciation  Mr.  Garrick  always  gave  to  these 
words ;  but  the  true  analogical  sonnd  of  the  diphthong  in 
thes€  words  is  that  of  the  slender  ay  as  if  written  ay-ther  and 
myiher.  This  pronunciation  is  adopted  in  Ireland,  but  is 
not  favoured  by  one  of  our  orthoepists ;  for  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr,  Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  Steele's 
Grammar,  and  Dr«  Jones,  all  pronounce  these  words  with 
the  diphthong  like  long  e.  W,  Johnston  alone  adopts  th^ 
sound  of  long  i  exclusively  \  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  both  ether 
^i^'ithr,  but  prefers  the  £rst>  but  gives  neither  the  spund  of 


long  e  exclusively ;  Mr.  Coote  says  these  words  artJ'gtoe- 
rally  pronounced  with  the  «  like  die  i  in  mine,  Mr.  Barclay 
giv^  no  description  of  the  sonnd  of  ei  m  either ,  but  says 
neither  is  sometimes  pronounced  nsfher,2nd  by  others  nether j 
and  Mr.  Nares  says,  **  eithemnd  neither  are  spoken  by  some 
'*  with  the  soimd  of  long  / ;  I  have  heard  even  that  of  long 
"  a  given  to  them ;  but  as  the  regular  way  is  also  in  use,  I 
"  think  it  is  preferable.  These  diflFerences  seem  to  have 
"  arisen  from  ignoraitco^of  the  regular  sound  o(  ei"  If  by 
the  regular  way  and  the  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong 
Mr.  Nares  mean  the  long  sound  of  e,  we  need  only  inspect 
No.  24-9  and  250  to  see  that  the  sound  of  a  is  the  more 
general  soimd,  and  therefore  dtight  to  be  called  the  regular ; 
but  where  there  are  so  many  instances  of  words  where  this 
diphthong  has  the  long  sound  of  e,  and  custom  is  so  uni- 
form in  these  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  it  is  the 
safest  to  follow. 

253.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  opeii  i,  in  height  and  sleight, 
rhyming  with  white  and  right.  Height  is,  indeed,  often 
heard  rhyming  with  eight  and  weight,  and  that  among  very 
respectable  speakers ;  but  custom  seems  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  other  pronunciation,  that  it  may  better  tally  with 
the  adjective  A/^A,  of  which  it  is  the  abstract. 

254.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  two  words 
heifer  and  nonpareil,  pronounced  Ag^r  and  nonpareil. 

255.  This  diphthong,  when  unaccented,  like  ai,  (208) 
drops  the  former  vowel,  and  is  pronounced  like  short  i,  in 
foreign,  foreigner,  forfeit, forfeiture,  sovereign,  sovereignty,  sur» 
fit,  counterfeit.. 

E(X    ^iL 

256.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  e  long  fn  people, 
as  if  written /f^/(P ;  and  like^  short,  in  leopard  ^nd  jeopardy, 
as  if  written  leppard  and  jeppardy  \  and  in  the  law  terms 
fi'ff'^^ifi^*^^*  ^nd  feoffment,  as  if  written  feffee,  feffer,  and 
fejfment. 

251.  We  frequently  hear  these  vowels  contracted  into 
short  0  in  geography  and  geometry,  as  if  writtenycg^^jpi^j?  and 
jommetry ;  but  this  gross  pronunciation  seems  daily  wearing 
away,  and  giving  place  to  that  which  separates  the  vowels 
into  two  distinct  syllables,  as  it  is  always  heard  in  geogra^^ 
phicaJ,  geometer,  geometrical,  and  geometrician.  Georgic  is 
always  heard  as  if  written  yorg^/V,  and  must  be*  given  up  as 
incorrigible,  (116) 

258.  Eo  is  heard  like  u  in  feod,feodal,feodatory,  which 
are  sometimes  written  as  they  are  ^roxiouncQd,  feud,  fiuJal, 

feudatory. 

259.  Eo,  when  unaccented,  has  the  sound  of  u  short  in 
surgeon,  St urgeony  dudgeon, gudgeon,  bludgeon,  curmudgi:on^dun-' 
geon,  luncheony puncheonytrunchectiy  burgeony  habergeon 2  but  in 
scutcheony  escutcheon,  pigeon,  and  widgeon,  the  eo  sounds  like 
short  i. 

2^0.  Eo  sounds  like  long  0  in  yeoman  and  yeomanry  -,  the 
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first  syllable  of  whick  words  rhyine  with  go^  no^  so.    See 
the  words. 

26L  Eo  in  gaUeoHi  a  Spanish  ship,  sounds  as  if  written 
g^lhofh  rhyming  with  moon, 

EOU. 

262.  This  assemblage  of  vowels,  for  they  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  a  triphthong,  is  often  contracted  into  one  sylla- 
ble in  prose,  and  poets  never  make  it  go  for  two*  In  az/a- 
neour  and  vitreous,  two  syllables  are  palpable ;  but  in  gorgeous 
and  outrageous,  the  soft  g  coalescing  with  e,  seems  to  drop  a 
syIlable,though  polite  pronunciation  will  always  preserve  it. 

263.  This  assemblage  is  never  found  but  in  an  unac- 
cented ^syllable,  and  generally  a  final  one  $  and  when  it  is 
immediately  preceded  by  the  dentals  d  or  /,  it  melts  them 
into  the  sound  of  y  and  tcb :  thus  hideous  2iidj>iteous  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  hijeous  zad  pitcbeous.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  righteous,  p/enteous,  bounteous,  courteous,  ieau- 
teous,  iad  duteous.  (293)  (294) 

EU. 

^  264.  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  like  long  »  or 
ew,  and  is  scarcely  ever  irregular :  thus  feud,  deuce,  &c.  are 
pronounced  as  if  written^i^rf,  dewse,  &c. 

EJT. 

265.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  u,  and  is 
almost  always  regular.  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
it  like  00,  chiefly  in  London,  where  we  som^imes  hear 
dew  and  new  pronounced  as  if  written  doo  and  noo ;  but 
^hen  r  precedes  this  diphthong,  as  in  brew,  crewy  drew, 
&c.  pronouncing  it  like  oo,  is  scarcely  improper.  See  176, 
339. 

266.  Shew  and  strew  have  almost  left  this  class,  and,  by 
Johnson's  recommendation,  are  become  show  and  strow,  as 
they  are  pronounced.   The  proper  name  Shrewsbury,  how- 

^  ever,  still  retains  the  e,  though  always  pronounced  Shrows- 
bury.  Sew,  with  a  needle,  always  rhymes  with  no ;  and 
sewer,  signifying  a  drain,  is  generally  pronounced  shore : 
but  sewer,  an  officer,  rhymes  yrixhfewer.    See  Sewer. 

267.  Ew  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  aw  in  the  verb 
to  chew  \  but  this  is  gross  and  Vulgar.  To  chew  ought 
always  to  rhyme  with  new,  view,  &c. 

EWE. 

268.  This  triphthoiKg  exists  only  in  the  word  enve,  a 
female  sheep ;  which  is  pronounced  exactly  like  yew,  a 

•  tree,  or  the  plural  personal  pronoun  yoi/.  There  is  a  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written  yoe,  rhyming  with 
doe,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  See  the  word. 

Er. 

269.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong,  it  is  always 
pronounced  like  ay,  or  like  its  kindred  diphthong  ei,  in 


vei/$xreigH,  Uc.  tkis  bey^dey,  gr^tprey,  th^,  trey,  whey,  ohet^ 
convey,  purvey,  survey,  bey,  eyre,  and  eyrey,  are  always  heard 
as  if  written  bay,  day,  &c.  Key  and  ley  are  the  only.fvc^p- 
tions>  which  alway  rhyme  with  sea.  (220) 

270.  jSy,  when  unaccented,  is  pronounced  like  ee:  thus 
galley,  valley,  alley,  barley,  &C.  are  pronpunced  as  if  written 
gallife,  vcJlee,  &c.  The  noun  survey,  theref6re»  if  we  place 
the.  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  anomalous.  See  the 
word. 

EYE. 

271.  This  triphthong  is  only  found  in  the  word  eye, 
which  is  always  pronounced  like  the  letter  /. 

U. 

272.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations  tan,  iai,  iard, 
and  iate,  forms  but  one  syllable,  though  the  /,  in  this  situ- 
ation, having  the  squeezed  sound  oi  ee  perfectly  similar  to 
y,  gives  the  syllable  a  double  sound,  very  distinguishable 
in  its  nature  frooi  a  syllable  formed  without  the  i :  thus 
Christian, filial, poniardy  conciliate,  sound  as  if  written  Crista 
yan,fil'-yal,pon'yard,conciUyate^za!dL  have. in  the  last'  syllable 
an  evident  mixture  of  the  sound  of  y  consonant.  (113) 

273.  hi  diamond,  these  vowels  are  properiy  no  diphthong; 
and  in  prose  the  word  ought  to  have  three  distinct  syU 
lables ;  but  we  frequently  hear  it  so  prcHitninced  as  to  drop 
the  a  entirely,  and  as  if  written  dimoad^  This,  howler, 
is  a  corruption  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

274.  In  carnage,  marriagei  partiameni,  znd  miniature,  the 
a  is  dropped,  and  the  /  has  its  short  sound,  as  if  written 
carridge,  marridge,  farliment,  n^miure.  (90) 

'IE. 

275.  Th«  regular  soutui  of  this  diphthong  is  that  9f  te^ 
as  in  grieve,  thieve,  fiend,  lief,  liege,'  thief,  kerchief,  handker^ 
chief,  auctioneers  grenadier^  &€..  a^  4f  wrjjuten  greeve,  tieeve, 
feend,8cc.  '  i  '  .  ^l    I      4  .  ? . 

276.  It  has  the  sound  of  lot^  i^  !in  difiJtii$^lie^  ^f^jf^K,  w^, 
zs  i£ vrritten  dy,  by,  8cQ*  )  .U  .  ■  '    :.     »i       ,*'  • 

277.  The  short  sound  of  fi^hekxA.iA^fisiend,,  tierce,  and 
the  long  sound  of  the  same  letter  ill  ti€r,Jrkzc* 

278.  In  variegate  the  best  pronunciation  is  to  sound  both 
vowels  distinct!)'  like  e,QA\£  written  vary-^ate. 

279.  In  the  ifumeral  terminations  in  ietb,  as  twentieth, 
thirtieth.  Sec.  the  vowels  ought  always  to  be  kept  distinct  ; 
the  first  like  open  e,  as  heard  in  the  y  in  twenty,  thirty,  &c. 
and  the  second  like  short  e,  heard  ia.breath,  death,  &c« 

280.  In  fiery  too,  the  vowels  are  heard  distinctly. 

281 .  In  orient  and  spaniel,  where  these  letters  come  after 
a  liquid,  they  are  pronounced  distinctly ;  and  great  care* 
shouldbe  taken  not  to  let  the  last  word  degenerate  into 
spannel.  (113) 

282.  When  these  letters  meet,  in  c<»isequence  of  form- 
ing the  plurals  of  nouns,  they  retain  either  the  long  qr  shcM 
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.sound  di^badin  the  singular}  without  increasing  the 
number  of  syllables :  thus  zfly  makes  ^ies,  a  lid  makes  &/> 
tofftpany  makes  cwtpanu/j  an4  dignity,  dignities.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  third  persons  and  past  participles 
of  verbs,  as  IJly,  hefliei^  I  deny^  be  denies^  he  denied^  I  sully, 
he  sullied,  &c.  which  may  be  pronounced  as  if  writtad  de- 
ttfze,  dfmde^  suHidf  8cc,  (104) 

283.  When  if  is  in  a  termination  without  the  accent,  it 
is  pronounced  like  e  only,  in  the  same  situation :  thus  tra-^ 
tier,grasier,  zadglasier,  have  the  last  syllable  sounded  as  if 
written  hrazhur,  grazbur,9Ddglazkur,omxher  ^irazeyur, 
ff^aze-ytdr^  &c.  (98)  (418) 

lEU. 

284.  These  vowels  occur  in  adieu,lieu,purlieu,  where  they 
bave  the  sound  of  long  //,  as  if  written  adeu,  leu,purleu. 

285.  In  one  vroTA,lietitenant,  these  letters  are  pronounced 
like  short  e,  as  if  written  lev^enanU  See  the  word. 

2%S.  These  letters  occur  only  in  the  word  t/iVw,  wljere 
they  sound  like  ee,  rhyming  with^/&w,  ne^u.  • 

10. 

287.  When  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  of  these  vowels, 
they  form  two  distinct -syUables,  as  violent,  violet  \  the  last 
of  which  is  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  vi-let. 

288.  In  marchioness,  the  i  is  entirely  sunk,  and  the  un- 
accented 0  pronounced,  as  ittisually  is  in  this  situation,  like 
short  u,  as  if  written  wi/ir/Ai/ziw/.  (S52) 

289.  In  cushion,  th^  o  is  sunk,  and  the  word  pronounced 
cusbin.    See  the  word. 

290.  In  the  very  numerous  termination  ion,  these  vowels 
are  pronounced  in  one  syllable  like  short  u  \  but  when  they 
are  preceded  by  a  liquid)  as  in  million,  minion,  clarion,  &c. 
(113)  the  two  vowels,  though  they  make  but  one  syllable, 
are  heard  distinctly :  the  same  may  be  observed  when  they 
arc  preceded  by  any  of  the  other  consonants,  except  /  and 
/,  as  champion,  scorpioti,  &c,  where  the  vowels  are  heard 
separately:  but  the  terminations  tionznA  sion  are  pro- 
nounced in  one  sylbtbTe,  like  the  verb  shun. 

291.  The  0tAf  exception  to  this  fule  is,  when  the  /  is 
preceded  by  j :  fay  fhis  case  the  /  goes  into  tch,  and  the  i  is 
in  a  small  degree  audible  like  short  e.  This  may  be  heard 
in  question,  ntintioa,  digestkn,  combustion,  and  what  is  an 
instance  of  the  same  kind  in  Christian,  as  if  written  ques^ 
Uhun,  mix^bun,  &c.  or  quest^n,  nuxt-yun,  &c.  (461 )  (462) 

lOU. 

292.  This  triphth(^ng,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  or 
any  mute  but  a  denul,  is  heard  distinctly  in  two  syllables, 
u  in  biltcus,  various,  glorious,  abstetnious,  ingenious,  copious  i 
fcut  when  preceded,  by  the  dentals  /,  soft  c  and  /,  these 


vowels  coalesce  into  one  syllable,  pronounced  like  shtis : 
thus  precious,  factious,  noxious,  anxious,  are  sounded  as  if 
written  presh~us,fac'shus,  noch^hus,  ang^hus*  (459) 

293.  The  same  tendency  of  these  vowels  to  coalesce 
after  a  dental,  and  draw  it  to  aspiration,  makes  us  hear 
tedious,  odious,  and  insidiotds,  pronounced  as  if  written  ie-je- 
ous,  O'jee-ous,  and  in^^id-je-us ;  for  as  d  is  but  flat  /,  it  is  no 
wonder  it  should  be  subject  to  the  same  aspiration,  when  ■ 
the  same  vowels  follow :  nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  so 
agreeable  is  this  sound  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation,  that,  unless  we  are  upon  our  guard,  the 
organs  naturally  slide  into  it.  It  is  not,  however, pretended 
that  this  is  the  politest  pronunciation ;  for  the  sake  of 
analogy  it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  :  but  an  ignorance  of 
the  real  powers  of  the  letters,  joined  with  a  laudable  desire 
of  keeping  as  near  as  possible  toth^  orthography,  is  apt  to 
prevent  the  d  ft*om  going  into  j,  and  to  make  us  hear 
G-'de^s,  te^-ous,  8cc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vulgar,  who, 
in  this  case,  are  right  by  instinct,  not  only  indulge  the 
aspiration  of  the  d,  which  the  language  is  so  prone  to,  but 
are  apt  to  unite  the  succeeding  syllables  too  closely,  and  to 
say  O'jus  and  te^jus,  instead  of  o^je-us  and  te-je-us,  or  rather 
ode-yus  apd  tede-yus. 

294.  If  the  y  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it  sufliciently 
expresses  the  aspiration  of  the  d,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  preferable  mode  of  delineating  the  sound,  as  it  keeps 
the  two  last  syllables  from  uniting  too  closely.  Where 
analogy,  therefore,  is  so  clear,  and  custom  so  dubious,  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  pronouncing  odious,  teft-^ 
ous,  perfidious,  fastidious,  insidious,  invidious,  compendious, 
melodious,  commodious,  preludious,  and  studious,  as  if  written 
o-je^us,  te-je-ous,  &c  or  rather,  ode-yus,  tede-yus,  &c.  nor 
should  we  forget  that  Indian  cofnes  under  the  same  ana- 
logy, and  ought,  though  contrary  to  respectable  usage,  to 
be  pronounced  as  if  written  Indyan,  and  nearly  as  Li-je-an. 
(S76) 

OA. 

295.  This  diphthong  is  regularly  pronounced  as ,  the 
long  open  sound  of  0,  as  in  boat,  coat,  ootfcoal,  loaf,  &c.  The 
only  exceptions  are,  broad,  abroad,  groat,  which  soond  as  if 
written,  brawd,  abrawd,  gra^t.  Oatmeal  is  sometimes  pro* 
nounced  ot^meal,  but  seems  to  be  recovering  the  long  sound 
of  0,  as  in  oat, 

OS. 

296.  Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain  the  0  in  this  diph- 
thong, or  to  banish  it  from  our  orthography,  as  Dr.  John- 
son advises,  certain  it  is,  that  in  words  from  the  learned 
languages  it  is  always  pronounced  like  single  e,  and  comes 
entirely  under  the  same  laws  as  that  vowel :  thus,  when  it 
ends  a  syllable,  with  the  accent  upon  it,  it  is  long,  as  In 
An^toe-ci,  Peri-oe-ci :  when  under  the  secondary  accent,  in 
oec^umenical,  oec^onomics,  it  is  like  e  short :  it   is  long  e  ia 
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foi'tus^  and  short  e  in  fat^d  and  assafoet'^ida :  in  doe,  fie^ 
jloe,  toey  throe,  hee,  (to  dig)  and  bilboes,  it  is  sounded  exactly 
lilce  long  open  o :  in  canoe  and  shoe,  like  oo,  as  if  writtwl 
camo  and  shoo ;  and  in  the  verb  does,  like  short  u,  as  if 
written  duz. 

DEL 

297.  There  is  hut  one  word  where  this  triphthong  oc- 
curs, and  that  is  in  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  in  the  word 
oeiltads,  (glances)  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  sounded 
as  if  written  e^tl^ads^ 

OEU. 

298.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French,  ih  the  word 
fhaffoeuvrei  a  word,  within  these  few  years,  of  very  gene- 
ral use  in  our  language.  It  is  not  in  Johnson,  and  the  oeu 
is  generally  pronoimced^  by  those  who  can  pronounce 
French,  in  the  French  manner ;  but  this  is  such  a  sound  of 
the  u  as  does  not  exist  in  English,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  described.  The  nearest  sound  is  oo',^  with  which,  if 
this  word  is  pronounced  by  and  English  Speaker,  as  if 
written  tnanoovrei  it  may,  except  with  very  nice  French 
ears,  escape  criticism. 

07. 

299;  The  general  and  almost  universal  sound  of  this, 
diphthong,  is  that  of  tf  in  water,  and  the  £rst  e  in  me'4re. 
This  double  sound  is  very  distinguishable  in  boU^  toil,  spoU,- 
joiat,  point,  anoint,  &c.  which  sound  ought  to  be  carefully, 
preserved,  as  there  is  a  very  prevalent  practice  among  the 
vulgar  of  dropping  the  o,  and  pronouncing  these  words  as 
if  written  bile,  tile,  spile,  &c. 

300.  The  only  instance  which  admits  of  a  doiid)t  in  the 
sound  of  this  diphthong,  when  under  the  accent,  is  in  the 
word  eboir  \  but  this  word  is  now  so  much  more  frequently, 
written  quire,  that  uniformity  strongly  inclines  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  Of  xa  choir,  like  long  i,  and  which,  by  the  com- 
mon orthography,  seems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  that  either  the  spelling  or  the  in*onan- 
ciation  of  Chorister,  commonly  pronounced  Quirister,  ought 
to  be  altered.    See  the  words. 

SOI .  When  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the  accent,  it  is 
variously  pronounced.  Dr.  Kenrick  places  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  turcois,  and,  for  I  know  not  what  reason, 
pronounces  it  as  if  written  turhiz ;  and  turkms,  with  the  oi\ 
faroad,.as  in  boys*  Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  on^  the; 
second  syUable,  and  gives  the  diphthong  the  French  sound 
as  if  the  word  was  written  turiaze.  In  my  opinion  the 
best  orthography  is  turquoise,  and  the  best  pronunciation 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  oi  sounded  like 
long  ^,  as  if  written  turkees ;  as  we  prcMiounce  tortoise,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable^  and  the  oi  like  short  i,  as  if 
written  tortiz. 


S02*  In  awirdi^ise,  the  first  diphthong  is  pronounced 
likei  short  /,  as  if  written  at/erih/(>oise. 

90S.  In  connoisseur,  the  sagie  sound  of  e  is  substituted, 
zz  iS'wxitXtn  conmsseur, 

504.  In  shamois,  or  chamois,  a  species  of  leather,  the  oi 
is  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  if  written  shammee, 

505.  Adroit  and  devoir,  two  scarcely  naturalized  Fr^ich 
words,  have  the  oi  regular,  though  the  latter  word,  in  po- 
lite pronunciation,  retains  its  French  sound,  as  if  written 
deifwor, 

00. 

30(3.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  regular,  except  in 
a  few  words :  it  is  pronounced  long  in  moon,  soon,  fool,  rood, 
food,  mood,  &c.    This  is  its  regular  sound. 

307.  It  has  a  shorter  sound  corresponding  to  the  u  in 
bull,  in  the  words  vsool,  wood,  good,  hood,  foot,  stood,  under" 
stood,  withstood;  and  these  are  the  only  words  where  this 
diphthong  has  this  middle  sound. 

308.  It  has  the  sound  of  sh<»*t  u,  in  the  two  words  blood 
mdjlood,  rhyming  with  mad* 

309.  Soot  is  vulgarly  pronounced  so  as  to  r^yme  with 
but,  hut,  &c.  but  ought  to  have  its  long,  regular  sound, 
rhyming  with  boot,  as  we  always  hear  it  in  the  compound 
sooty.    See  the  word. 

310.  Door  znA  floor  are  universally  pronounced  by  the 
English  as  if  written  dore  and  Jlore ;  but  in  Ireland  tbey 
preserve  the  regular  sound  of  os.  See  the  word  Door. 

811.  Moor,  a  black  man,  is  regular  in  polite  pronunci- 
ation, and  like  more  in  vulgar.  Moor,  a  marsh,  •  is  some- 
times heard  rhyming  with  store  \  but  more  correct  speakers 
pronounce  it  regularly,  rhyming  with /opt. 

017. 


312.  This  is  the  most  irregular  assemblage  of  vowels  in 
our  language:  its  most  common  sound  is  that  heard  in 
bound,found,ground,  &c*  and  this  may  be  called  its  prcyxer 
sound ;  but  its  deviations  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that 
the  best  idea  of  it  will  be  conveyed  by  giving  the  umples 
of  all  its  difierent  sounds. 

313.  The  first  or  proper  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
cooiposedof  the  a  in  hJl,  voA  then^^^  ^«#%  or  rather  the 
u  in  hull,  and  is^oivalent  to  the  oiujia^i^uyr,  frown,  &c* ' 
This  sound  is  heard  in  abound,  about,  accountj  acoustics, 
aground,  aloud,  amount,  around,  arouse,  astound,  avouch, 
bot^hy  bounce,  bound,  bounty,  hounteous,  bout,  carouse, 
chouse,  cloud,  chufgh,  clout,  clouitrly,  ^compund,  eoucb^ 
couchant^  crouch,  grouse,  deflour,  devour,  devout,  doubt, 
doubtful,  drought,  doughty,  douse,  encounter,  espouse,  ex- 
pound, flout,  foul,  flounder,  found,  foundling,  fountain, 
frousy^  glout,  gout,  (a  disease)  (round,  grout,  hounds  hour, 
house,  impound,  loud,  lounge^  louse^  lout,  mound,  mountain, 
mountetank,  mouje^moutb,  noun^  ounce,  our,  oust,  mst,  outer, 
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9ut9rm»stj  paramount^  phugh^  p^uch^  pounce^  p9und^  pout^ 
prj%und^  promuny  pronounce,  propound,  proud,  rebound^ 
recount,  redoubt,  r^douhttd,  redound,  rencounUr,  r^mnd, 
roundelay f  rousts  rout^  scoundrel,  scour,  scouts  shout ^  shr/fud, 
sl0UchjSpoufe,spoutySproutyS/out,surround, south, thou  fthou- 
sand,touseytrounce,  tro use rs,t rout ^ wound, {did  wind)sIoughi, 
(i  mirf  place)  vouch ,. vouchsafe ^  without, scaramouch. 

314.  The  second  sound  is  that  of  short  u  in  tud,3iid  is 
heard  in  the  following  words  and  their  compounds  : 
Adjourn^journey,  journal,bourgton,  country,  cousins  couple, 
eccouph^  dauile,  trouUr,  courteous,  courtesy^  courage,  en- 
courage Joust, gournet,  hous£WJfe,  flourish,  mounc6,nourish, 
enough,  chough,  rough,  tough,  slough,  (a  cast  skin)  scourge^ 
southerly,  southern, southernwood^  southward,  touch,  touchy, 
young,  younhr,  and  youngster ;  but  southern,  southerly, 
and  southward,  are  sometimes  pronounced  reguburly  like 
south ;  this,  however,  is  far  froqi  the  picevailing  pronuncia- 
tion. This  i$  th^  sound  this  diphthong  always  has  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  unless  in  very  few  instances,  where 
the  compound  r^ains  the  sound  of  the  simple,  as  in  j>ro^ 
noun;  but  in  ly'ourn  and  sojourner,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  in  every  unaccented  termination  in  our 
and  ousy  this  diphthong  has  exa£Uy  the  sound  of  short  u : 
xkas  favour,  honour,  odonr^  zjBkdfatnous,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written^^HM^r,  bomsr,  odur^  2uadfamuu 

315.  The  third  sound  given  to  these  vowels  is  that  o£oo 
in  coo  aiad  woo,  (39)  and.  is  found  in  the  following  words ; 
Bottge,crotdp,  gr^ufit  aggroupp  atnofdr^,  paramour^ bouse,  boujy, 
kiOefeu^  a^aucb,  casrtofichy  foicriet  gout,  (t^ste)  and  ragout, 
pronponced  goo  and  ragoo)  restdezm^s^  ^^uge,  jou^  sous, 
(pronounced  soo)  surtout,  tbrougfx,  ibrou^lji^  toupee  or  toupet, 
youy  your,  youth,  tour,  contour,  tourney,  tournay,  tournament, 
pour,  aad  route,  (a  road)  accoutre,  biilet-^ux,  agouti,  uncouth, 
vjound,  (a  hurt)  and  routine  (a  beaten  road).  See  Tournet. 

316.  The  verb  to  pour  is  sometimes  pronounced  to  pore, 
and  sometimes  to  poor ;  in  each  case  it  interferes  with  a 
word  of  a  different  signification^and  the  hest  pronunciation, 
whi(di  is  that  simi -ar  to  pav^r,  is  as  little  liable  to  th^t  ex« 
ception  as  eitl:^  of  the  others.    See  the  i^ford. 

317.  To  wovniis sometimes pronpunced so  as  to  rhyme 
"mtii  fouuJj^  but  this  is  dire£tty  conorary  to  the  best  nsage^ 
but  route,  (a  road,  as  txi.  take  a  ^efferent  route)  is  often  pro- 
nounced so  ^  ^  rhyn^  i^ith  eloubtppsj  respe£bible  speakers. 

318.  Tl)i9  fi»uth>sound  of  this  diphthong  is  that  of  long 
^penq,  ^pd  is  he^i^d  in  th^  follqwioj;.  words :  Though, 
olthqugb,  coaler,  court,  accourt,  gourd,  courtier,  course,  dis'- 
course,  source,  ^ecoursiy  resourceypouretp  d^u^,  ^g^f  f9^y 
mould,  mouldy,  moultp  mourn,  shoulder,  smoulder,  sotjj^  poultice, 
poult,  poulterer,  poultry,  trouf,  (tp  roll  smoothly,  marlced  by 
Mr.  ^eridan  ^  r^ifi^i^g  mxhf  d^^  but  more  properly  by 
Dr.  Kenrick  with  r(Ji)  and  borou^,  thorough, furlough,  four- 
tun,  concourse,  and  intercourJd  preserve  the  diphthong  in 
the  spund  of  long  o,  thpugh  npt  under  the  accent. 


S19.  The  fifth  sound  of  «»  is  like  tlie  noun  awe,  and  is 
heard  only  in  ought,  bought,  brought,  sought,  besought,  fougfit, 
nought,thougfit,  methought,,  wrought. 

320.  The  sixth  sound  is  that  of  short  oo,  or  the  u  in 
bull^  and  is  heard  only  in  the  auxiliary  verbs  would,  could, 
should,  rhyming  with  good,  hood,  stood,  &c. 

S21.  The  seventh  sound  is  that  of  short  o,  and  heard 
only  in  cough  and  trough,  rhyming  with  of  and  scoff/,  afid 
in  lough  and  shough,  pronounced  lock  and  shock. 

3S2.  The  demeatary  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  the 
same  as  the  first  sound  of  ^,  and  is  heard  in  how,  now,8ec. 
but  the  sound  of  long  o  obtains  in  sp  many  instances,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  catalogue  of  both* 

523.  The  general  sound,  as  the  elementary  sound  may 
be  called,  is  heard  in  now,  how,  bow,  (a  mark  of  respect) 
MOW,  (a  heap  of  barley,  &c.)  cow,  brow,  brown%  browse, 
plow,  sowx  vow,  avow,  allow,  disallow,  endow,  down,  clown, 
frowfh  town,  crown,  drown,  gown,  renown,  dowager,  dowdy, 
dower,  dowre,  dowry,  dowery^  dowlas,  drowse,  drowsy,  fiower, 
bower,  lower,  (to  look  gloomy)  power,  powder,  prowess,prow, 
prowl,  yowel,  towel f  bower,  rowel,  cowl,  scowl,  crowd,  shower, 
tower,  sow,  (a  swine)  sowins,  sowl,  thowl,  hw,  (to  bellow  aa  a 
cow).  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  low,  n6t  bi^  \ 
but  if  cusfpm,  ip  this  case,  has  not  absolutely  decided,  it 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  first  sound  of  tins  diph- 
thong, rhyming  with  how,  as  much  more  expressive  of  the 
noise  it  signifies ;  which,  where  sounds  spre  the  ideas  to  be 
expressed,  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  pronunciation. 
(241)  {251)    See  the  word. 

924.  The  second  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  heard  in 
bhw,  slow,  crow,  flowy  glow,  ^i;,.  (to  shoot  with)  know, 
low,  (not  high)  mow,  (to  cut  grass)  row,  show,  sow,  (to  scat- 
ter grain)  strow,  snow,  trow,  below,  bestow,  owe,  ovm,  owner, 
flown,  grown^  growth,  knowr,  known,  sown,  lower,  (to  bring 

low)  throw,  thrown  g  in  all  these  words  the  o^o  sounds  like 
long  0  in  go,  no,  so,  &c. 

925.  The  noun  prow,  signifying  the  forepart  of  a  ship, 
rhymes  with  go  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with  no%v  in  Dr.  Ken-  - 
rick.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferiAle  sound ; 
while  the  verb  to  pro^vl  {to  seek  for  prey)  rhymes  with  o%ol, 
according  to  Mr*.  Sheridan,  ai|d  with  soul,  according  to 
Dr.  Kenrick :  the  latter  has  th^  old  spelling  pr^e-  to  plea4, 
bi^t  the  former  has,  in  my  opipjon,  both  analogy  and  the 
best  usage  ouiu  side.  Both|^hese  writers  unife  in  giving 
the  first  sound  pf  tliis.  diphthong  to  prowess  \  which  is  un- 
questipiiably  the  true  pronunciatiw.    See  to  Prowl. 

3^6*  The  pa^pper  nanijes  How,  Howcl,  and  Howard,  and 
Powd,  gene^;]^^^'  are  heard  with  the  first  sound  of  Uils 
diphthong,  as  in  howi,  now,  Scc^  but  Howes  and  Siow  (the 
histQrian)commonly  rhyme  with  knows  and  bunu.  Howard, 
among  people  of  rank,  is  generally  pronounced  with  the 
G2 
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second  sound>  rhyming  W\t\i f reward  \  and  Grosvenort  as  if 
written  Grave/ior,  Suowdon  is  frequently  pronounced 
with  the  first  sound  of  0^ ;  but  the  second  sound  seems 
preferable  \  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  mountains  had 
their  name^  like  the  Alps,  from  the  snow  on  their  tops. 

327.  Wlien  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  unaccented 
syllable,  it  has  always  the  second  sound,  like  long  0,  in  bor' 
row,  sorrow,  fi//oWf  willow,  &c.  The  vulgar  shorten  this 
sound,  and  pronounce  the  0  obscurely,  and  sometimes  as  if 
followed  by  r,  as  winder  2.iiA  feller,  for  window  ^vAfello^v, 
but  this  is  almost  too  despicable  for  notice.  Good  speakers 
preserve  the  diphthong  in  this  situation,  and  give  it  the 
full  sound  of  open  0,  rhyming  with  no,  so,  &c«  though  it 
should  seem  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  the  e  in  this  situation 
was  almost  suppressed.     See  his  Grammar,  page  149. 

528.  This  diphthong,  in  the  word  knowledge,  has  of  late 
years  uhdergone  a  considerable  revolution.  Some  speak-* 
ers,  who  had  the  regularity  of  their  language  at.  heart, 
were  grieved  to  see  the  compound  depart  so  hr  firom  the 
sound  of  the  simple,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  have  opposed 
the  multitude  by  pronotmcing  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
as  it  is  heard  in  the  verb  to  know.  The  Pulpit  and  the 
Bar  have  for  some  years  given  a  sanation  to  this  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  the  Senate  and  the  Stage  hold  out  inflexibly 
against  it  ^  and  the  Nation  at  large  jseem  insensible  of  the 
improvement.  They  still  C(Hitinue  to  pronounce,  as  in  the 
old  ludicrous  rhymes — 

*'  Among  the  mighty  men  of  knowledge^ 
*'  That  are  profiessors  at  Gresbam  College." 

But  if  ever  this  word  should  have  the*  good  fortune  to  be 
restored  to  its  rights,  it  would  be  but  charity  to  endeavour 
the  restoration  of  a  great  number  of  words  in  a  similar 
situation,  such  as  breakfast,  vineyard,  bewilder,  meadow, 
hearken,  pleasure,  whitster,  shepherd,  windward,  and  a  long 
catalogue  of  fellow  sufferers.  (515)  But,  before  we  en- 
deavour this  restoration,  we  should  consider,  that  contra£l- 
ing  the  sound  of  th^  simple,  when  it  acquires  an  additional 
syllable,  is  an  idiom  of  pronunciation  to  which  our  lan- 
guage is  extremely  prone ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  crossing 
this  tendency  would  produce  any  real  advantage  $  at  least, 
not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  diversity  of  pronun- 
ciation which  must  for  a  long  time  prevail,  and  which  must 
necessarily  call  off*  our  attention  from  things  to  words*  See 
Enclitical  Termination.  (No.  514) 

or. 

529.  This  diphthong  is  but  another  form  for  oi,  and  is 
pronounced  exaAly  like  it.  When  alloy  is  written  with 
this  diphthong,  it  ou^t  never  to  be  pronounced  allay. 
Custom  seems  to  have  appropriated  the  former  word  to  the 
noun,  and  the  latter  to  the  verb  -,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  always  written  allay ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  expeAed  that  poets  will  give  up  so  good  a 
rhyme  to  jo^,  cloy,  and  destroy. 


330.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diphthong  is  not 
under  the  accent,  is  the  proper  .name  Savoy  %  for  savoy,  a 
plant,  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  the  diph* 
thong  in  both  is  pronounced  in  the  same  Qianner. 

UA. 

331.  When  the  a  in  this  diphthong  is  pronounced,  the 
u  has  the  power  of  w,  which  unites  both  into  one  syllable  : 
thus  antiquate,  antiquary,  assuage,  persuade,  equal,  language^ 
&c.  are  pronounced  antikwate,  antikwary,  asjtvage,  &c. 

332.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  silent,  in  guard,  guardian, 
guarantee,  and  piquant ;  pronounced  ^j^^,  gardiofi,  garantee, 
mdpickant.  (92) 

333.  In  Mantua,  the  town  of  Italy,  both  vowels  are 
heard  distin^y.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  habit 
so  called  :  but  in  mantuamaier,  vulgarity  has  sunk  the  a, 
and  made  it  mantumaker.  The  same  vulgarity  at  first,  but 
now  sanAioned  by  universal  custom,  has  sunk  both  letters 
in  victuals,  and  its  compounds  victualling  and  victualler,  pro- 
nounced vittles,  vittUng,  and  vittler.    See  Mantua* 

UE. 

334.  This  diphthobg,  like  ua,  when  it  forms  only  one 
syllable,  and  both  letters  are  pronounced,  has  the  u  sounded 
like  w  \  as  consuetude,  desuetude,  and  mansuetude,  which  are 
pronounced  conswetude,  deswetude,  and  mansnvetude.  Thus 
conquest  is  pronounced  according  to  the  general  rule,  as  if 
written  conkwest ',  but  the  verb  to  conquer  has  unaccount- 
ably deviated  into  conker,  particularly  upon  the  stage*  This 
error,  however,  seems  not  to  be  so  rooted  in  the  general 
ear  as  to  be  above  correction ;  and  analogy  undoubtedly 
demands  conkwer. 

335.  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  syUable,  sinks  the 
e,  as  clue,  cuf,  due,  blue,  glue,  hue ^  flue,  rue,  sue,  true,  mue, 
accrue,  ensue,  endue,  imbue,  imbrue,  pursue,  subdue,  perdue, 
argue^  residue,  avenUe,  revenue,  continue,  retinue ^  construe, 
statue^  tissue,  issue,  Virtue,  value,  ague ;  in  all  these  words, 
whether  the  accent  be  on  the  diphthong  ue  or  not,  it  is 
pronounced  like  long  open  u,  except  in  words  where  the 
r  comes  before  u ;  in  this  case  it  is  sounded  like  oo^  When 
the  accent  is  not  on  this  diphthong  as  in  the  latter  portion 
of  these  Words  from  eurgue,  it  b  apt  to  be  feebly  and  indis- 
tinctly pronounced,  and  therefore  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  sound  it  as  if  these  words  were  written  argew^  residew, 
&c*  In  Tuesday,  ue,  the  diphthong,  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner* 

336.  In  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  and  the  e  pronounced 
short,  as  in  guess,  guest,  guerkin,  guerdon,  where  the  u  afls 
as  a  servile  to  preserve  the;  hard. 

337*  In  some  words  both  the  vowels  are  sunk,  as  in 
antique,  oblique,  league,  feague,  teaguc,  colleague,  plague, 
vague,  intrigue,  fatigue,  harangue,  tongue,  disembogue, eel* 
logue,  rogue,  prorogue,  brogue,  fugue ;  in  all  which  the  ue 
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issilentjandthe  ^, pronounced  hard.  The;  in  antique  and 
dSquty  is  pronounced  like  1^  as  if  the  words  were  written 
anteek  and  obKke.  ( 1 58) 

S58.  The  terminations  in  ogue,  firom  the  Greek,  are 
pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  pedagogue^  dema" 
digue,  ptysmagcgue,  nunagogue,  emmenagogue^  synagogue^ 
mystagcgue^  decalogue,  dialogue^  trialog^ue,  catalogue^  theo- 
hguty  eclogue^  monohgue,  prologue,  artd  epilogue^  are  all 
pronoonced  as  if  written  pedagog,  demagog,  &c«  with  the  o 
short. 

339*  This  diph^iong,  after  r,  becomes  op :  thus  Irue  is 
pronounced  troo.  (176) 

UI. 

340.  The  u  in  thi»^  diphthong,  as  in  imt  and  ue,  when  both 
Towek  are  pronounced  without  forming  two  syllables,  is 
pronounced  like  w :  thus  languid,-  anguish,  /anguish,  extin- 
gttub,  dLrtingulfi,.relinquijb,  vanquish,  iinguisty  penguin,  pitr- 
suhant,  guiacum,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  iangwid, 
angwisb,  &c.  and  cuiss  and  cuisses,  as  i£  written  kwss  and 
hwsses,  and  cuirass,  as  if  written  twirass, 

341.  Hie  u  is  silent,  and  the  i  pronounced  long,  in 
guide^  disguise,  guile^  and  beguile;  but  the  u  is  silent,  and 
the  /  short,  in  guilds  builds  i^H^y  guinea,  guitar,  Guildj  in 
GuiUbalI,is,  by  the  lower  people  of  London,  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  child  j  but  this  is  dire£Uy  opposite  to 
the  best  usage,  and  contrary  to  its  etymology,  as  it  b  a 
compound  of  guild  (a  corporation,  always  pronounced  like 
the  verb  to  gild)  and  ball.  Dr.  Jones,  who  wrote  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  tells  us  it  was  then  pronounced  as  if  written 
GiUball,  In  circuit  and  biscuit  the  u  is  merely  servile }  in 
both  the  r  is  hard,  and  the  i  short,  as  if  written  surkit,  and 
iijift.    Conduit  is  pronounced  cundit. 

342.  hijuice,  sluice,  suit,  and  pursuit^  the  /  is  silent,  and 
the  tf  has  its  diphthongal  sotmd,  as  if  preceded  by  e,  and 
the  words  were  written  slewse,jewse,  sewt,  pursevtt, 

343.  When  this  diphthong  is  preceded  by  r,  it  is  pro^ 
nonnced  like  oo ;  thus  bruise,  cruise,  fruit,  bruit,  recruit,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  broose,  croose,  broot*  (SS9) 

170. 

344.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  w,  in 
q^iUe^  quota,  quotation,  qu^ient,  quotidian,  quorum,  quondam, 
siliquTse,  quoth,  as  if  written  kwote,  kwota^  knvotation,  &c. 
Cmfj  and  coit,  conunonly  pronounced  kwmf  and  hwoit,  do 
iK)t  come  under  this  class.    See  the  words. 

ur. 

345.  This  diphthong,  with  the  accent  on  it,  sinks  the  u, 
and  pronounces  the  y  like  long  i :  thus  buy,  the  only  word 
where  &j  has  the  accent^  rhymes  with^?^,  dry,  &c.  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  this  diphthong  it  is  sounded  like  long 
h  ^plaguy  roguy^  gluy,  pronounced /Ai-^^^  'v^^^  (with  the 


g  hard,  as-  in  get)  glu^e.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
obloquy,  ambiloquy,  pauciloquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquy,  alloquy,  col^ 
loquy,  pronounced  obkhquee,  ambilo^ee,  &c. 

uor. 

S46.  This  diphthong  is  found  only  in  the  word  buoy, 
pronounced  as  if  written  bwoy,  but  too  often  exactly  like 
boy.    But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  correct  speakers. 


OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

S4e7.  When  b  follows  m  in  the  same  syllable,  it  is  gene- 
rally silent,  as  in  lamb,  kemb,  limb,  comb,  dumb,  &c.  except 
accumb  and  succumb :  it  is  silent  also  before  /  in  the  same 
syllablOf  as  in  debt,  doubt,  redoubt,  redoubted,  and  their  com- 
pounds :  it  is  silent  before  /,  when  not  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble, in  the  word  subtle,  (cunning)  often  inaccurately  used 
for  subtile,  (fine)  where  the  bis  always  pronounced;  In  the 
mathematical  term  rhomb,  the  b  is  always  heard,  and  the 
word  pronounced  as  if  written  rhumb.  Ambs-ace  is  pro- 
nounced Aims'Oce,     See  Rhomb. 

C. 

S4?8.  C  is  always  hard  like  k  before  a,  o,  and  u ;  as  card, 
cord,  curd;  and  soft,  like  s,  before  e,  i,  and  y ;  as  cement, 
city,  cynic, 

349.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  syUable,  it  is  always 
hard,  as  in  music,  Jlaccid,  siccity,  pronounced  musick,flac^d, 
sick'Sity.     See  EXAGGERATE. 

350.  In  the  word  sceptic,  where  the  first  c,  according  to 
analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  s.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
not  only  given  his  approbation  to  the  sound  of*,  but  has, 
contrary  to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It  may 
be  observed,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  of  that 
truly  great  man,  that  he  is  but  seldom  ivrong;  but  when  he 
is  so,  that  he  is  generally  wrongs  to  absurdity.  What  a 
monster  does  this  word  skeptic  appear  to  an  eye  the  least 
classical  or  correct !  And  if  this  alteration  be  right,  why 
.should  we  hesitate  to  write  and  pronounce  scene,  sceptre,  and 
Laceddmon,  skene,  skeptre,  and  Laked^mon,  as  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  i  in  all  ?  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention 
to  cross  the  general  current  of  polite  and  classical  pronun- 
ciation, which  I  know  is  that  of  sounding  the  c  like  i  ^  my 
objection  is  only  to  writing  it  witl^  the  hi  and  in  this  I  think 
I  am  supported  by  the  best  authorities  since  the  publication 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

35 1 ;  C  is  mute  in  Czar,  Czarina,  victuals,  indict,  arbuscle, 
corpuscle,  and  muscle ',  it  sounds  like  tch  in  the  Italian  words 
vermicelli  and  violoncello ;  and  like  z  in  st^ce,  sacrifice,  sice, 
(the  number  six  at  dife)  and  discern. 

352.  This  letter,^  when  connected  with  h,   has  two 
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sounds/,  the  one  like  Ubt  in  chi/d,  chair,  rich,  ivtui,  &c. 
pronounced  as  if  written  uiildf  Uhair,  ritcb,  wbiifb,  &c. 
the  other  like  /A,  after  /  or  «,  as  in  Mcbf  bcfKh^  fikb^  &c. 
pronounced  belsh^  he/uby  f/jb,  &c.  This  latter  sound  is 
generally  given  to  words  from  the  French,  as  cbaiscy  cba- 
grin,  cbamade^  cJjampagmy  cbampignorty  chandelier y  cbaperofiy 
charlatan^  chevalitry  cbevran^  chicane^  capucbin^  cartoucby  ma" 
chine ytnacbimsU  cbancre^nxarcbioness^ 

353.  Cb  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  are  ge- 
nerally pronounced  like  k^  as  chalcography^  cbalybcatey  cbama^ 
leon^  chamormUy  cbaos^  character j  charts  cbasnty  chely^  chefntsty 
(if  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  chymisty  if  from  the  Greek) 
chersonescy  cbimeray  chirographyy  chiromancy y  chlorosisy  cholery 
chorusy  chords  chirographyy  chyle  and  its  compounds  ;  cmchvry 
auchorety  cachepcyy  caiechismy  catecbisty  catecheticoly  catechumeny 
echoy  echinusy  epochy  epochay  ichwy  machinationy  machinal,  me- 
cianicf  mechanicaly  crchestray  orchesir^y  technicaly  atmrchy 
anarchyy  conchy  cocblearyy  distich,  hemistichy  momstichy  eunuehy 
mouarchy  monarchicaly  bm-a^rby  heresiarchypentateucby  stomachy 
siomachicy  schemcy  schooly  scholar,  schesis,  mastichy  senescbaly 
and  in  all  words  where  \t  is  followed  by  r,  as  Christ,  Chris* 
tian,  cbrooologyy  cbronkUy  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Celtic '^otA  loch  (a  lake).  The  exceptions  are,  charityy 
archer,  and  archery. 

354.  When  arch,  signifying  chiefj  begins  a  word  from 
the  Greek  language^  and  is  followed  b]|r  a  vowel,  it  is  always 
pronounced  ark,  as  in  archangel,  archipelagoy  architect y  ar- 
chives,  archetype,  archaism,  archiepiscopal,  archidiaconal,  archie 
trave,  arehaudogy.  But  W}ien  we  prefix  arch  to  a  word  of 
our  own>  and  this  word  begins  widi  a  consonant,  we  pro- 
nounce it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  march,  as  archduke,  arch* 
deacon,  archbishop  \  and  sometimes>  when  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  vowel,  if  it  is  a  composition  of  our  own, 
and  the  word  does  not  come  to  us  compounded  from  the 
the  Greek  or  Latin*  as  arch-enemy. 

355.  The  word  ache,  (a  pain)  pronouncsfl  akcy  comes  from 
the  Greek,  and  was  by  Shakespeare  extended  to  two  syl- 
lables, aches  with  ch,  as  ip  HVatches\  but  this  is  obsolete. 
It  is  now.  almost  universally  written  akc  and  akes,  except 
where  it  is  compounded  with  another  word,  as  head-achy 
heart-ach,  8cc.  and  by  thus  absurdly  retaining  the  ch  in  the 
compound^  we  are  puzzled  how  to  form  the  plural,  with- 
out pronouncing  aches  in  two  syllables. 

356.  In  choir  and  chorister,  the  ch  is  aknost  universally 
pronounced  like  ^:.(300)  in  ostrich,  like  dgey  as  if  spelled 
cstridge*  It  is  silent  in  schedulcy  schism,  and  yacht ;  pro- 
nounced seddule,  sizm,  and  yot.  k  is  sunk  in  drachm,  but 
heard  in  drachma  ;  pronounced  dram  and  drackma, 

357.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent^  either  primary 
or  secondary^  and  is  followed  by  ea,  lay  io,  or  eousy  it  takes 
the  sound  of  sh  :  thus  ocean,  social,  Phociofty  saponaceous,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  osbean,  soshial,  Phoshian,  sapona- 
sbeouSy  fasciatioa,  ncgpciaiion,-  &c.  (196jk    Financier  has  the 


accent  aftw  the  c,  which  on  tkali  aeeowt  iom  oot  ga^ 
into  sh 

D. 

,358.  In  orddf  to  haive  a  just  idea  .of  th«  akenittoiis  of 
sound  this  letter  undergoes,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  cpo^er 
its  near  relation  to  T.  (41)  These  consonants,  like  p,  and 
b,f,  and  v,  k,  and  hard  g,  and/>  and  z,  are  letters  o£  the 
same  organ;  they  diffisr  by  the  nicest  shades  of  sound, 
and  are  easily  convertible  into  each  other  \  t,  p,  f,  k,  and  ~ 
/,  may,  for  the  sake  of  diitindkion,  be  called  sharp,  and  d, 
by  Vy  gy  and  z,  may  be  called  flat.  Fpr  this  reason,  when  a 
singular  ends  in  a  sharp  consonant,  the  s,  which  form^  the 
plural,  preserves  its  sharp  sounds  as  in  ctsffs,  packs,  lips,  hats, 
deaths  ;  and  when  the  singular  ends  with  a  flat  consonant, 
the  plural  s,  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  drabs,  bags,  beads,  lives, 
&c.  are  pronounced  drabz,  bagz,  &c. 

359.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  verb  ends  with  a 
shaip  consonant,  the  d,  in  the  termination///,  assumed  by 
the  preterit  and  participle,  becomes  sharp,  and  is  sounded 
like  /  \  thus  stuffed,  tripped,  crackedy  passedy  vouched,  faced, 
(where  the  e  is  suppressed,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  except 
when  we  are  pronouncing  the  language  of  Scripture)  ( 1()4>) 
change  the  d  into  /,  as  if  written  stuft,  tripty  crack,  past, 
voucht,faste.  So  when  die  verb  ends  in  a  flat  consonant, 
the  d  preserves  its  true  flat  sound>  as  drubbed,  pegged,  lived, 
hizzed,  where  the  e  Is  suppressed,  and  the  words  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable,  as  if  written  drubVd,  peg^d,  Md, 
bwBz*d*  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  ^tn  the  verb  ends 
in- a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  and  mute  e,  the  participle  d  always 
pres.erves  its  pure  sound ;  as  blamedy  joinedy  filed,  barredy 
pronounced  HanfdyjMdyfird  barred.  This  contraflion  of 
the  participial  edy  and  the  verbal  eny  (103)  is  so  fixed  an 
idiom  of  our  pronunciation,  that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to 
alter  the  sound  of  the  whole  language.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  regretted,  that  it  subjects  our  tongue  to  some  of 
the  most  hissiQg  snapping,  clashing,  grinding  sounds,  that 
ever  grated  the  ears  of.  a  Vandal :  thus  raspedy  scratchedy 
wrenched,  bridUd,  fangUdi  bircbeny  hardened,  strengthened, 
auickened,  8cc.  aUnost  frighten  us  when  written  as  they  are 
adually  pronouficed,  as  raspt,  scracht,  nifrencbty  bridPd, 
fang^d,  bircVn,  strength n^d,  quicl^r^d,  &c.  they  become  still 
^ore  formidable  when  used  contraSedly  in  the  sole^;nn 
style,  which  never  ought  to  be  the  case ;  for  here,  .instead 
of  th^u  strengtF^st  or  strength* n*fPst,  thou  quickest  or 
quicMr^tPst,  we  ought  to  pronounce,  thou  strength* nest  or 
strength* nedst,  thou  quick* nest  or  quick* nedst,  which  are  suf- 
f  ciently  harsh .  of  all  consqeqce.  (See  No.  ^dS)  But  to 
compensate  for  the^e  Gpthic  soujids,  which,  howeverj,  are 
^ot  without  their  use,  oyr  language  is  full  of  the  sinoothest 
and  most  sonorous  terchipations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
360.  By  the  foregoing  rule  of  tontra{tion,  arising  from 
tj^e  very  nature  of  the  letters^  we  see  the  absurdity  of  sub- 
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ititittingthe/  forji/,  when  Ike  Terb  ends  in  a  sharp  con- 
.  soMuat;  fpr,  when  the  pronunciation  cannot  be  mistaken, 
it  is  folly  to  alter  the  orthography:  thus  the  Dutressed 
.Mpiber^  the  title  of  a  tragedy,  needs  not  to  be  written 
Distrest  Moibirf  as  we  generally  find  it)  because,  though  we 
•write  it  in, the  firmer  znonner,  it  must  necess^oily  be  pro- 
noonced  in  the  latter. 

361.  By  this  rule,  too>  we  may  see  the  impropriety  of 
writing  blest  for  blessed^  when  a  participle. 

"  Blest  in  thy  geoius,  in  iby  love  too  blest." — Pope. 
But  when  the  word  blessed  is  an  adjcAivej  it  ought  always 
to  be  pronounced,  even  in  the  most  fiuniliar  conversation, 
in  two  syllaUes,  as  this  is  a  blessed  dsLjt  the  ^/r//f</ thistle,  &c. 
S$S.  This  word,  with  learned^  cursedySOid  wingedy  are  the 
only  participal  adjeAives  which  are  constantly  pronounced 
in  two  syllaMes,.  where  the  participles  are  pr(»iounced  m 
one  :  thus  a  learned  tnan^  a  cursed  things  a  pinged  borse,  pre- 
serve the  a/  in  a  distind  syllable }  while  the  same  words, 
when  verbs,  as  he  learned  to  write^  he  cursed  The  day,  they 
waged  their  Jlight,  are  heard  in  one  syllable,  as  if  written 
Jtamd,  curst,  and  wingd\  the  d  in  cursed  changing  to  /, 
from  its  following  the  sharp  consonant  x.  (358) 

363.  Poetry,  however,  (which  has  been  one  great  cause 
of  improper  orthography)  assumes  the  privilege  of  using 
these  words,  when^adjeftives,  either  as  monosyllables  or 
dissyllables ;  but  correA  prose  rigidly  exafb  the  pronun- 
ciation of  ed  in  these  words,  When  adjeAives,  as  a  distinA 
syllable.  Th&ed  in  aged  and  winged,  always  make  a  dis-' 
tin£t,syllable,  as  an  aged  man  \  the  winged  courser :  but 
when  this  word  is  compounded  with  another,  the  ed  does 
not  form  a  syllable,  as  a  fuU^^d  horse,  a  sheatlnwn^d 
fiwL 

364.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  adjec- 
tives are  changed  into  adverbs  by-  the  addition  of  the  ter- 
mination ly^  we  often  find  the  particifnal  termination  ed, 
.preserved  lopg  and  distinA,  even  in  those  very  words  where 
it  wMContradad  when  used  ad^ectively  x  thus  though  we 
always  heaur  eonfes/d,  professed,  desigfid,  &c.  we  as  con- 
stantly hear  an^ss^^edJy,  frojfess-^dJy,  de^ign^edJy,  &c. 
The  fame  may  be  observed  of  the  following  list  of  words, 
wfaicfa,  by  tbe^osistance  of  the  Rhyniixig  Dictionary,  I  am 
enabled  te  give,  as,  perhaps,  the  only  words  inthelmguage 
Jn  wiiich  the  ed  is  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllsAle  in  the 
adverb,  wimv  it  is  contracted  in  the  participial  adjective: 
FtneJfy,  mfircedty,  unveiledly,  deformedly^feignedly, «».; 
feignedfy,  disemmdly^  resignedly,  refinedly,  restrainedly , 
eememedhi^ncmeernedly,  ditcernedly,  undiscemedty,  pre-' 
Par4dly,nssurediy,  adviueHy,  dispersedly,  diffusedlf,  c^n 
fuswdfy,  unpiruivedly^  rer&hudly^  deservedly, undeservedly,'^ 
nservedly^  unreservedly,  avwoedly,  perplexedly,  fixedly, 
Msnen^dly. 


distinct  syllable  in  the  former^ though  tiot  in  itit  latter :  thus 
numbedness,blearedneiSjpreparcdnesStassuredness,  diseased' 
nesSy  advisedness,  reposedness,  composedness,  indisp^sedness, 
dijffusedness,  conjusedness,  distressedmss,  resolvedness,  re- 
servedness,  perplexedness,  fixedness,  amazedness,  have  r^ 
pronounced  distinctly* 

366.  The  adje<^ives  naked,  wicked,  pieked,  (pointed) 
hooked,  crooked,  forked,  tusked,  tressed,  and  wretched,  are  not 
derived  from  verbs,  and  are  therefore  pronounced  in  two 
syllables.  The  ^ame  may  be  observed  of  scathed,  crahbed, 
chubbed,stubbed,  shagged,  snagged,  ragged,  scrubbed,  dogged, 
rugged,  scragged,  hawked,  jagged  \  to  which  we  may  add, 
the  solemn  pronunciation  of  st\ffhecked\  and  these,  when 
fordied  into  nouns  by  the  addition  of  ness,  preserve  the  ed 
in  a  distinct  syllable,  as  wkkedness,  scabbedmss,  raggedness, 
&c. 

367.  Passed,  in  the  sense  of  beyond,  becomes  a  prepo- 
sition, and  may  allowably  be  written  past,  as  post  twelve 
o^ clock  \  but  when  an  adjective,  though  it  is  pronounc^  in 
one  syllable,  it  ought  to  be  written  with  two,  ^Apau^dplea^ 
tures  are  present  pain:  this  I  know  is  contrary  to.  Qsage  ; 
but  usage  is,  in  this  case,  c^itrary  to  good  sense,  and  the 
settled  analogy  of  the  language. 

368.  It  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  when  the  verb 
ends  in  ^  or  J",  the  ed  in  the  past  ti^^e  and  participle  has  the 
^pronounced  with  its  own  sound*  and  always  forms  ah 
additional  syllable,  as  landed,  matted,  &c«  otherwise  the 
final  d  oould  not  be  pronounced  at  ailL 

369.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  usdess  to  take 
notice  of  the  very  imperfea  andconfiised  idea  that  is  given 
in  Lowth's  gt*ammar,  of  what  are  called  contracted  verbs, 
such  as  snatcht,  checkt,  snapt,  mixt,  dwelt,  and  past^  {or 
snatched,  checked,  snapped,  mixed,  dwelled,  and  passed.  To 
these  are  added,  those  that  end  in  /,  m,  and  n,  orp,  after 
adipbthouf^;  which  either  shorten  the  diphthong,  or 
chtoge  it  into  a  single  vowel ;  and  instead  of  ed,  take  / 
only  ifor  the  preterit,  as  dealt,  dreamt,  meant,  felt,  slept,  crept  \ 
and  these  are  said  to  be  considered  not  as  irregular,  but 
contracted  only.  Now  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
verbs  of  a  very  di&rent  kind  are  here  fuddled  together 
as  of  the  same.  Snatihed,  checked,  snipped,  nuked,  and  passed, 
are  not  irregular  at  all  |  if  they  are  ever  written  snatcht, 
checkt,  snapt  ^  mixty  and  past,  it  is  fi-om  pure  ignorance  of 
analogy,  and  not  considering  that  if  they  were  written  with 
ed,  unless  we  were  to  pronounce  it  as  a  distinct  syllable, 
contrary  totbe  most  settled  usage  of  the  language,  the 
pronunciatioa,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  must  be 
the  same.  It  is  very  difierent  with  dwelled;  here,  as  a 
liquid,  and  not  a  sharp  Bonte,  ends  4be  Terb,  d  might  be 
pronounced  without  goii^  into  /,  just  as  well  as  mfelPJ, 
the  participle  of  to  fill  {to  cut  down  taiees).    Here  then. 


8«.  T\Dthiseat^oguemay  beadded  several  abstract  sub-;|  we  find  custom  has  determined  an  irregularity,  which  can- 
Attttives  Imaed  firom  .participles  in  ed:  whichctfnadcesa  |not  be  altered,  withoat  violence  to  dbe  langus^^  d/well 
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may  be  truly  called  an  irregular  verb,  and  dwelt  the  pr«- 
terit  and  participle. 

370.  The  same^may  be  observed  o£  deal,  dreamy  mean^ 
feely  weepy  sleeps  and  creep.  It  is  certain  we  can  pronounce 
d  after  the  four  first  of  these  words>  as  well  as  in  sealed^ 
screamed^  clmmd^  and  reeled  \  but  custom  has  not  only  an- 
nexed /  to  the  preterit  of  these  verbs,  but  has  changed  the 
long  diphthongal  sound  into  a  short  one  \  they  are  there- 
fore ddubly  irregular.  Weepy  *sL'epy  and  creeps  would  not 
have  required  /  to  form  their  preta-its,  any  more  than 
speepfd^Liid  steeped  i  but  custom,  which  has  shortened  the 
diphthong  in  the  former  words,  very  naturally  annexed  / 
as  the  simplest  method  of  conveying  the  sound. 

S71.  The  only  two  words  which  occasion  some  doubt 
about  classing  them  are,  to  learn^  and  to  spell.  The  vulgar 
(who  are  no  contemptible  guides  on  this  occasion)  pro- 
nounce them  in  the  preterit  learnt  and  spelt  i  but  as  »  and 
/  will  readily' admit  of  d  after  tl^em,  it  seems  more  correct 
to  favour  a  tendency  to  regularity,  both  in  writing  and 
speaking,  which  the  literary  world  has  given  into,  by  spel- 
ling them  learned znd  spelledtznd  pronouncing  them  learned 
and  speird:  thus  earned^  the  preterit  of  to  earn,  has  been 
recovered  from  the  vulgar  earnt,  and  made  a  perfect  rhyme 
to  discerned. 

372.  To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that,  in  such 
irregular  verbs  as  have  the  present,  the  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple the  same,  as  cast^  cost^  cut,  &c.  the  second  person  sin- 
gular of  the  preterit  of  these  verbs  takes  ed  before  the  est, 
as  /  cast,  or  did  cast ;  Thou  castedstf  or  didst  cast^  &c.  fcM*  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  second  person  of  the  preterit 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  second  person  of  the  present 
tense. 

373.  I  have  been  led  insensibly  to  these  observations  by 
their  connexion  with  pronunciation ;  and  if  the  reader 
should  think  them  too  remote  from  the  subject,  I  must 
beg  his  pardon,  and  resume  my  remarks  on  the  sound  of 
the  letter  </. 

374.  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  ordinary^  and  extra- 
ordinary  f  and  make  them  or'nary  and  extr^or^nary :  but  this 
is  a  gross  abbreviation ;  the  best  pronunciation  is  suffi- 
ciently short,  ndiich  is  ^ord'etary  and  extrordnary  ;  the  first 
in  three,  and  the  last  in  four  syllables :  but  solemn  speak- 
ing preserves  the  i,  and  makes  the  latter  word  consist  of 
five  syllables,  as  if  written  extraordinary. 

375.  Our  ancestors,  feelingthe  necessity  of  showing  the 
quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by  ge,  wl^en  it  was  to  be  short, 
inserted  d^  as  wedge^  ridge,  badge,  &c.  The  same  reason 
induced  them  to  write  colUdge  and  alledge,  with  the  d\  but 
modem  reformers,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  language, 
have  expelled  the  d,  and  left  the  vowel  to  shift  for  itself; 
because  there  is  no  J  in  the  Latin  words  from  which  these 
are  derived. 

S76.  D  like  /,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related,  when  it 


comes  after  the  accent,  either  prixhary  or  secondary,  (523) 
and  is  followed  by  the  diphthong  ie,  to,  ia,  or  eou,  sUdes  into 
g^,  or  the  consonant  j\  thus  soldier  is  universally  imd 
justly  pronounced  as  if  written  sol-jer  ;  grandeur,  grandeur  \ 
and  verdure,  (where  it  must  be  remembered  that  «  is  a 
diphthong)  wr^jurey  and,  for  the  same  reason,  edncatim  is 
elegantly  pronounced  ed-jucation.  But  duke  and  reduce, 
pronounced  y&i^  and  rejuce,  where  the  accent  is  after  the  d, 
cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 

F. 

377.  i^has  its  pure  sound  in  often,  tff,  &c.  but  in  the 
preposition  of,  slides  into  its  near  relation  v,  as  if  written 
^.  But  when  this  preposition  is  in  composition  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  the/ becomes  pure  \  thus,  though  we  sound 
of,  singly,  ov,  we  pronounce  it  as  if  the  f  were  clouble  in 
whereof. 

378.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  change  the  f  into  v. 
In  some  words,  which  confounds  tlie  plural  number  and 
the  genitive  case :  thus  we  often  hear  of  a  wlv^s  jointure, 
a  calves  head,  and  houze  rent,  for  wifis  jointure,  a  calfs  head, 
and  house  rent. 

G. 

379.  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds,  a  hard  and  a  soft  One  : 
it  is  hard  before  a,  o,  «,  /,  and  r,  as  gatne,  gone,  gull,  glory, 
grandeur..  Gaol  is  the  only  exception  j  now  more  com- 
monly written  yW.  (212)       ' 

380.  G,  before  e  and  i,  is  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes 
soft :  it  is  generally  soft  before  words  of  Greek,.  Latin,  or 
French  original,  and  hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon. 
These  latter,  forming  by  far  the  smaller  number,  may  be 
considered  as  exceptions.  , 

381.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  gech,  geese,  geld,  gelt, 
gelding,  get,  gewgaw,  shagged,  snagged,  ragged,  craggeJ, 
scragged,  dogged,  rugged,  dagger,  swagger,  stagger,  trigger, 
dogger,  peAtyfogg^,  tiger,  auger,  eager,  meager,  anger,  finger, 
linger,  conger,  longer,  stronger,  yoimger,  longest,  strongest, 
youngest.  The  last  six  of  these  words  are  generally  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland,  so  as  to  let  the  g  remain  in  its  nasal 
sound,  without  articulating  the  succeeding .  vowel,  thus 
longer,  (more  long)  is  so  pronounced  as  to  sound  exactly 
like  the  noun  a  Iong*er\  (one  who  longs  or  wishes  for  a 
thing)  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  rest.  That  the 
pronunciation  of  Ireland  is  analogical,  appears  from  the 
same  pronunciation  of  ^  in  string^-y,  spring-y,  full  of  strings 
and  springs }  and  wronger  and  wrongest,  for  more  and  most 
wrong.  But  though  resting  the  g  in  the  nasal  sounds 
without  articulating  the  succeeding  vowel,  i)  absolutely 
necessary  in  verbal  nouns  derived  fr6m  verbs  ending  in 
ing,  as  singer,  bringer,  elinger,  &c.  pronounced  sing-er, 
bring'er,srmg'er,  &c.  and  not  sing-ger,  bring-ger,  sting-gtr, 
&c.  yet  in  longer,  stronger,  and  younger ;  longest,  strongest, 
znd youngest,  the;  ought  always  to  articulate  the  et  thus 
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punger  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  the  termmation  monger ^ 
M'hich  has  always  the  ^  hard>  and  articulating  the  vowel ; 
and  this  pronunciation  is  approved  by  Mr.  Nares.  Forget^ 
target,  and  Ugetier,  fall  into  this  class.     See  No.  409. 

382.  G  is  hard  before  /,  in  giibe,  g'hcat,  gibber ^  gibber- 
ish, gibbous,  giddy,  gifi^  gig,  giggle,  giglet,  (proper! y  gigg- 
let]gild,gilI,{oi2iM\)gimlef,giTnp,gird,girdle,zirUgirth, 
gizzard,  begin,  giie,  forgive,  biggin,  piggin,  noggin  :  also 
derivatives  from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  hard  g^  as  drug- 
list,  waggish,  riggish,  hoggish,  doggish,  sluggish,  rigging, 
diggingi  &c. 

88S.  G  before  y  is  generally  soft,  as  in  elegy,  apology,  &xr. 
and  almost  in  all  words  from  the  learned  languages  \  but 
hard  in  words  from  the  Saxon,  which'  are  formed  from 
nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  g  hard,  as  shaggy,  jaggy,  knaggy, 
snagFJ,  craggy,  scraggy,  quaggy,  swaggy,  dreggy,  spriggy, 
twiggy,  boggy,  foggy,  cloggy,  buggy,  muggy.  Gyve,  from 
its  Celtic  original,  ought  to  have  the^  hard^  but  has  de- 
cidedly adopted  the  soft  g. 

ON  in  the  same  Syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  Word. 
384.  The  g  in  this  situation  is  always  silent,  as  gnaw, 
gnash,  gngt^  gnarl,  gnomon^  gnomonics  \    pronounced  ttatv^ 
nash,  not,  narl,  mmon,  nomonics. 

GN  in  the  same  Syllable  at  the  end  of  a  Word, 
885.  No  combination  of  letters  has  more  puzzled  the 
critics  than  this.  Two  actresses  of  distinguished  merit,  in 
Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  pronounced  the  word 
im^tt^n  differently,  and  each  found  her  advocate  in  the 
newspapers.  One  critic  affirmed,  that  Miss  Young^  by 
preserving  the  sound  of  ^,  pronounced  the  word  properly; 
and  the  other  contended,  that  Mrs.  Yates  was  more  judi- 
cious in  leaving  it  out.  The  former  was  charged  with 
harshness;  {he  latter,  with  mutilating  the  word,  and 
weakening  its  sound ;  but  if  analogy  may  decide,  it  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in 
our  pronunciation  more  indisputable  than  that  which  makes 
g  silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable.  This  is  constantly 
ilie  case  in  sign,  and  all  its  compounds,  as  resign,  design, 
consign,  assign  \  2Xtd  in  indign,  condign,  malign,  benign;  all 
pronounced  as  if  written  sine,  fezine,  &c.  In  which  words 
we  find  the  vowel  /  long  and  open,  to  compensate,  as  it 
were,  for  the  suppression  of  ^,  as  every  other  word  ending 
in  gn,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  syllable,  has  a  diphthong 
pronounced  like  a  long  open  vowel,  as  arraign,  campaign, 
feign,  reign,  deign ;  and  consequently,  unless  the  vowel  u 
can  produce  some  special  privilege  which  the  other  vowels 
have  not,  we  must,  if  we  pronounce  according  to  analogy, 
make  the  u  in  this  situation  long,  and  soxmd  impugn  as  if 
written  isnpune. 

386.  The  same  analogy  will  oblige  us  to  pronounce  im- 
frtgn,  oppugn,  expugn,propugn,  as  if  written  impreru,  oppune, 
eitfune,  propane^  not  only  when  these  verbs  are  in  the  in- 


finitive mood,  but  in  the  preterits,  participles,  and  verbal 
nouns  formed  from  them,  as  impugned,  impugning,  and 
impugner,  must  be  pronounced  impuned,  impuning,  and  im- 
puner.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  rest.  Perhaps 
it  will  gratify  a  curious  obser^'er  of  pronunciation  to  see 
the  diversity  and  uncertainty  of  our  orthocpists  in  their 
notation  of  the  words  before  us : 
impune.       Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray.     Barclay  says 

the^  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  mute, 

but  takes  no  notice  of  the  quantity  of  the  u, 
impun.        Buchanan,  Kenrick,  Perry. 
impung.      W.  Johnston. 
oppune^        Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 
oppun*         Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 
oppung.       "W.  Johnston. 
propufte.      Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry,  Nares. 
propung.x     Barclay. 
imprene      Nares,  Murray. 
impreti.       Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Perry.  Barclay*  says  the  ^  is 

mute,  but  says  nothing  of  the   quantity  of 

the  e, 
expitne.       Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares. 
exptin,        V^TTYi  Barclay. 
impuner.      Sheridan. 
impuned.      Murray. 
impHnner,    Perry,  Barclay. 
opptigner     Sheridan. 
propHgner,  Sheridan* 
propltner.     Scott. 

prop&nner.  Perry.  ^ 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  these  words  ought  to  fol1ot7 
the  same  fortune,  and  should  be  pronounced  alike.  How 
then  shall  be  reconciled  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronouncing  /Vw- 
pugn,  oppugn,  expugn,  and  propugn,  with  the  u  long,  and 
impregn  with  the  e  short  ?  Kenrick,  who  has  not  the  word 
propugn,  is  consistent  in  pronouncing  the  rest  with  the  vowel 
short.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  Scott,  who  adopts 
the  long  sound,  but  has  not  the  word  impregn.  Mr.  Perry 
gives  the  short  sound  to  all  but  propugn,  where  he  makes 
the  //  long,  but  absurdly  makes  the  verbal  noun  propunner ; 
and  W.  Johnston,  who  has  only  impugn  and  oppugn,  pro- 
nounces the  vowel  short,  and  spells  them  impung  and  op^ 
pung.  Barclay,  under  the  word  impung,  says  the  g  in  this  - 
word  and  its  derivatives  is  mute,  without  noticing  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels,  but  spells  oppugn,  oppun  \  and  of 
impregn,  only  says  the  g  is  mute ;  but  writes  propugn^  pro- 
pung,  in  the  manner  that  W.  Johnston  does  \mpugn  and 
oppugn  :  but  Mr.  Nares  observes,  that  analogy  see^is  to  re- 
quire a  similar  pronunciation  in  all  these  words,  and  that 
the  vowel  should  be  long.  The  same  inconsistency  is  ob- 
servable in  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  the  verbal 
nouns  ;  for  he  expunges  the  g  in  impugner,  and  writes  it 
impuner^  but  preserves  it  in  oppugner  and  propugmr.  Mr. 
H 
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Scott  has  only  the  ^ord  propugner^  which  he  very  prqip^ly 
gs  well  as  consistently,  spells  p-optmer,  Mr.  Perry  has 
propunner  and  impunncr^  and  Barclay  impunner  only.— -The 
inconsistency  here  remarked  arises  from  not  attending  to 
the  analogy-  of  pronunciation,  which  requires  every  verbal 
noun  to  be  pronounced  exaftly  like  the  verb,  with  the 
mere'addition  of  the  termination:  thus  j/«g^r  is  only  ad- 
ding er  to  the  verb  sing^  without  suffering  the  g  to  articu- 
late the  e  as  it  does  \n  finger  and  tinger^  &c.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  a  signer^  one  who  signs :  and  as  a  corrobo- 
t^tion  of  this  doArine,  we  may  take  notice  that  the  addi- 
tional er  and  esty  in  the  comparatives  and  superlative^  of 
adjectives,  make  no  alteration  in  the  sound  of  the  radical 
word ;  this  is  obvious  in  the  words  knigner,  bemgnesty  &c. 
except  younger i  longer ^  and  stronger.    See  No.  38 1 . 

387.  But  in  every  other  compound  where  these  letters 
occur,  the  n  articulates  the  latter  syllable,  and  g  is  heard 
distinctly  in  the  former,  as  sig-nify,  malig-nity^  assig-nation^ ' 
&c.  Some  affe£led  speakers,  either  ignorant  of  the  rules 
for  pronouncing  English^or  over-complaisant  to  the  French, 
pronounce  physiognomy^  cognizance^  and  recognizance^  without 
the  g  \  but  this  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
spelling.  The  only  words  to  keep  these  speakers  in  coun-> 
lenance  are,  poignant  and  champignon^  not  long  ago  im- 
ported from  France,  and  pronounced  poinianty  champinion. 
The  first  of  these  words  will  probably  be  hereafter  written 
without  the  g  \  while  the  latter,  confined  to  the  kitchen, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  technical,  and  allowed  an  exclu- 
sive privilege.    See  Cognizance. 

388.  Bagnio,  seignior,  seraglio,  intaglio,  and  oglio,  pro- 
nounced ban-yo,  seen-yar,  seraUyo,  iutal-^o,  and  ole-yo,  may  be 
considered  as  foreign  coxcombs,  and  treated  with  civility, 
by  omitting  the  g,  while  they  do  not  pervert  the  pronun- 
ciation pf  Qur  native  English  words. 

GM  in  the  same  SyilaUe. 

389.  What  has  been  said  of  gn  is  applicable  to^;».  We 
have  but  one  word  in  the  language  where  these  letters  end 
a  word  with  the  accent  on  it,  and  that  is  phlegm ;  in  this 
the  g  is  always  mute,  and  the  e,  according  tp  analogy, 
ought  to  be  pronounced  long,  as  if  the  word  were  written 

Jleme  j  but  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  e  has  generally  ob- 
tained, and  we  commonl]^  hear  itflem  :  it  is  highly  probable 
Pope  pronounced  it  properly,  where  he  says, 

"  Our  Critics  take  a  contrary  extreme  ; 

**  They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm.^* 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  reduce  this  word  to 
analogy,  a«  some  speakers  still  pronounce  the  e  long :  but 
in  the  compounds  of  this  word,  as  in  those  wKere  gn  occur, 
the  vowel  is  shortened,  and  the  g  pronounced  as  in  phleg- 
mon, phleg'mottoifs,  phleg-matic,  tluA  phleg-magogues  \  though 
Mr.  Sheridan,  for  no  reason  I  can  conceive,  sinks  the  j  in  I 


the  last  word.  Wbe^  these  lettens  end  a  syllable  not  under 
the  accent,  the  g  is  silent,  but  th«  preceding  vowel  is 
shortened :  t\ij^s  paradigm, parc^egm,  diupbragmyftpophhegm^ 
are  pronounced  ^ra^/;/2j  parapem^  diaphram,  apothem. 

OH. 

390.  This  combination,  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  word, 
drops  the  h,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly,  aghast,  gherkin,  pronounced 
gost,  rhyming  with  mosl  -,  ghastly,  agast,  guerhin :  but  when 
these  letters  come  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  form  some 
of  the  greatest  anomalies  in  our  language ;  gh,  at  the  end 
of  words,  is  generally  silent,  and  consequently  the  preced- 
ing vowel  or  diphthong  is  long,  as  Bgh\  nigh,  thigh,  neigh, 
weigh,  inveigh,  eugh,  ^the  obsolete  way  of  spelling  je^ju,  a 
tree)  bough,  dough,  though,  although,  dough,  (a  cliS)  plough, 
furlough,  slough,  (a  miry  place)  through,  throughout,  thorough, 
borough,  usquebaugh,  pugh  / 

391.  Gb  is  ifr^quently  pronounced  like  yi  as  lnHgl, 
laughter,  cough,  chough,  dough,  (an  allowance  in  weight) 
slough,  (the  cast  skin  of  a  snake  or  sore)  enough,  rottgh,  tough, 
trough. 

3^.  OhiB  «o«i6times  changed  into  ek,  as  hough,  shough, 
iougiy  ytenoKOkced  hock,  shock,  l$ck ;  sometimes  we  hear  only 
the  g  sounded,  as  in  burgh,  burgher,  and  burgher  ship. 

GHT. 

393.  Gh,  in  this  termination,  is  always  stltnt,  z%  fight, 
flight,  bpught,fougbt,  &c.  The  only  exception  is  draught  5 
whichj  in  poetry,  is  most  frequently  rhymed  with  caught, 
taught,  &c.  but,  in  prose,  is  so  universally  pronounced  as 
if  written  draft,  that  the  poetical  sound  of  it  grows  un- 
couth, and  is  becoming  obsolete.  Draughts,  the  game,  is 
also  pconpunced  drafts.  Drought  (dryness)  is  vulgarly 
pronounced  drowth :  it  is  even  written  so  by  Milton  5  but 
in  tills  he  is  not  to  be  imitated,  having  mistaken  the  ana- 
logy of  this  word,  as  well  as  that  of  height,  which  he  spells 
heighth,  and  which  is  frequently  so  pronounced  by  the  vul- 
gar. See  the  words  Height  and  Drought. 

H. 

394.  This  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing  forcibly  be- 
fore the  succeeding  vowel  is  pronounced.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  it  is  always  sounded,  except  in  heir,  heiress, 
honest,  honesty,  honour,  honourable,  herb,  herbage,  hospital,  host- 
ler,  hour,  humble,  humour,  humourous,  humoursome.  Ben  Jon- 
son  leaves  out  the  h  in  host,  and  classes  it  in  this  respeft 
with  honest. 

S95.  H  is  always  silent  after  r,  as  rhetoric,  rhapsody, 
rheum,  rheumatism,rhinoceros,  rhomb,  rhubarb,  myrrh,  catarrh, 
and  their  compounds. 

396.  H  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  silent,  as 
ah  !  hah  /  oh  !  foh  I  sirrah,  hallelujah,  Messiah. 

397.  This  letter  is  often  sunk  after  w,  particularly  in 
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the  Oipkal,  where  we  do  not  find  the  feast  dtstm^on  of 
^und  between  fvlnle  aad  wiky  whet  and  tvet^  where  and 
i0Mr.  Trifting  as  this  difference  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
It  tends  greanhf  to  weaken  and  impoverish  the  pronunci* 
ttion,  as  well  as  sometimes  to  confound  words  of  a  very 
different  meaning.  The  Saxons,  as  Dr.  Lo\?th  observes, 
pbced  the  b  before  the  w,  as  hwaf\  and  this  is  certainly 
its  true  place :  for,  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  words  be< 
ginning  with  wA,  we  ought  to  breathe  forcibly  before  we 
pronounce  the  w>  as  if  the  words  were  written  hoo-at^ 
too^Ui  See.  and  then  we  shall  avoid  that  feeble,  cockney 
pronunciation,  which  is  sa  disagreeable  to  a  correal  ear. 


398.  y  is  pronounced  eraAly  like  soft  g,  and  is  per- 
fectly uniform  in  its  sound,  except  in  the  word  haUelujahy 
where  it  is  pronounced  like  y. 

K. 

599.  K  has  exactly  the  sound  of  hard  ^:  it  is  always 
sHenr  before  n  in  the  same  syllable,  as  hiee^  kneels  htack, 
knighty  hwwy  inuci/e,  inab^  ^^^gy  hnapy  inare,  hnave^  ifiit, 
bociy  iffotf  inoff. 

400.  If  has  been  a  custom  within  these  twenty  years  to 
omit  the  t  at  the  end  of  words  when  preceded  by  c.  Tliis 
has  introduced  a  novelty  into  the  language,  which  is  that 
of  ending  a  word  with  an  unusual  letter,  and  is  not  only 
a  blemish  in  the  face  of  it,  but  may  possibly  produce  some 
irregnlarity  in  future  formatives  ;  for  mimiciing  must  be 
written  with  the  h^  though  to  mimic  is  without  it..  If  we 
use  colic  as  a  verb,  which  is  not  uncommon,  we  must  write 
aJickhtg  and  coliched\  and  though  physicking  afnd  physicked 
afe  not  the  most  elegant  words,  they  are  not  quite  Out  of 
the  line  of  formation.  This  omission  of  i  is,  however, 
too  general  to  be  counteracted,  even  by  the  authority  of 
Johnson :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  if  will  be  confined  to  words 
from  the  learned  languages :  and  indeed,  as  there  is  not 
the  same  vanity  of  appearing  learned  in  the  Saxon,  as  in 
tic  Latin  and  Greek,  there  Ts  no  great  fear  that  thick  and 
sdci  will  lose  their  i,  though  they  never  had  it  in  the 
original. 

♦5h  Ben  Jhomon  says  L  melteth  m  the  sounding,  and 
15  tittCBibre  called. » li({iiid.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
tke  reanm  that  r  rs  catted  a  liquid ;  for  no  tt^o*  letters  can, 
in  this  respect,  be  more  opposite.  See  No.  21. 

L  \sr  mute  in  akmndy  ealf^  haify  cal^y  hahe,  chatdrotty 
fdcmyfoli^  fMy  (bwtcr  written  yelk  with  the  /  sounded) 
fus'dyhaUer^  matmseyy  salmorfy  sahcy  ialht  (a  species  of  dog). 
See  S«.ve. 

402*  L  is*flfule  abo  between  a  and  k  in  the  same  syl- 
lable, as  balky  chalky  talk,  stalk,  walk. . 


403.  L  is  silent  likewise  between  a  and  m  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  alms,  balm,  calm,  palm,  psalm,  qualm,  shalm  ; 
but  \<4ien  the  m  is  detached  from  the  /  by  commencing 
another  syllable,  the  /  becomes  audible.  Thus,  though  the 
/  is  mut6  in  psalmy  it  is  always  heard  in  psal-mist,  psal-mody, 
and  paUmistry ;  but  in  balmy  and  palmy,  where  the  y  is  an 
adjective  termination  of  our  own,  no  alteration  is  made  in 
the  sound  of  the  substantive  which  sinks  the  /.  (386) 
Calmer  and  calmest  ought  to  have  the  /  mute,  as  they  are 
only  degrees  of  comparison  5  and  palmer  and  palmerworm 
(except  in  the  language  of  scripture,  where  the  /  in  palmer^ 
worm  ought  to  be  heard)  are  only  a  sort  of  verbal  nouns, 
which  never  alter  the  sound  of  the  original  word,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  the  /  mute.  But  though  /  is  some- 
times mute  in  the  noun  salve,  and  in  the  verb  to  salve,  it  is 
always  heard  in  salver  (a  kind  of  plate).  See  Salve. 

404.  L  ought  always  to  be  suppressed  in  the  auxiliary 
verbs  would,  could,  should :  it  is  sometimes  suppressed  in 
fault ;  but  this  suppression  is  become  vulgar,  (see  the  word). 
In  soldier,  likewise,  the  /  is  sometimes  suppressed,  and  the 
word  pronounced /^Vr ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
most  correct  pronunciation:  /  ought  always  to  be  heard  in 
this.word,  and  its  compounds  soldierly,  soldiership,  &c. 

405.  L,  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed  by  ^,  in  a 
final  syllable,  has  an  imperfect  sound,  which  does  not  do 
much  honour  to  our  language.  The  /,  in  this  situation,  is 
neither  sounded  like  el  nor  le,  but  the  e  final  is  suppressed, 
and  the  preceding  mute  articulates  the  /,  without  either  a 
preceding  or  a  Succeeding  vowel;  so  that  this  sound  may 
be  called  a  monster  in  Grammar — a  syllable  without  a 
vowe! !  This  will  easily  be  perceived  in  the  words  able, 
table,  circle,  &cl  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  abl, 
tabl,  etrcl,  5tc.  and  in  those  still  more  Gothick  and  un- 
coKifh  abbreviated  participial  terminations,  peopled,  bridled, 
saddled,  trifles,  gafflcsy  &c.  pronounced  pee-pFd,  bri-dPd, 
^ad-dl'd,  tri^fz,  gaf-Jlz,  &c.  (359)  (472) 

406.  This  letter  has  not  only,  like/ and  j^  th^  privilege 
of  doubling  itself  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but  it  has  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  being  double  where  they  remain  single  ; 
though  by  what  right  cannot  well.be  conceived.  Thus, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  wlien  a  verb  ends  in  a  single 
consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  the  accent  is 
on  the  last  syllable,  the  consonant  is  doubled  when  a  par- 
ticipial termination  is  added,  as  abet,  abettingy  beg,  beggingy 
begin,  l^gfmtT^,  &c.  but  when  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last 
syflabie  of  the  verb,  the  consonant  remains  single,  as  suf- 
fered, spjfiriftg,  benefitifjgy  &c.  but  the /is  doubled,  whether 
the  acQ^m  be  on  the  law  syllable  or  not,  as  duelling,  levelling, 
victualling,  travelli^ig,  traveller,  &c.  This  gross  irregu- 
larity, however,  would  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 
this^placfiy  if  it  had  not  suggested  an  absurdity  in  pronun- 
ciationy  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  /.  Though  the  lat- 
ter /  is  useless  in  traveller,  victualler,  &c.   it  is  not  so  in 
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controller :  for  as  //  is  a  mark  of  the  deep  broad  sound  of  a 
in  bally  tally  ally  &c.  (84)  so  the  same  letters  are  the  sign  of 
the  long  open  sound  of  0  in  boll,  (a  round  stalk  of  a  plant) 
to  jolly  nolly  (the  head)  knolly  (a  little  hill) /a//,  clodpolly  roily 
scrolly  drolly  trolly  strolly  toll :  for  which  reason^  leaving  out 
one  /  in  bethraly  catcaly  mhcaly  overfalyforestaly  reinstaly  down- 
faly  withaly  controly  and  unroly  as  we  find  them  in  Johnson's 
Diftionary,  is  an  omission  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
sound  of  the  words;  for  as  the  prounciation  sometimes 
alters  the  spelling,  so  the  spelling  sometimes  alters  the 
pronunciation.*  Accordingly  we  find  some  speakers, 
chiefly  the  natives  of  Ireland,  inclined  to  give  the  a  its 
middle  sound,  to  words  commencing  with  aly  followed  by 
another  consonant,  because  they  do  not  see  the  U  in  the 
all  with  which  these  words  are  compounded :  thus  we 
sometimes  hear  Almightyy  albeity  so  pronounced  as  to  make 
tlieir  first  syllable  rhyme  with  the  first  of  al-leyy  val-ky'y 
and  extol  is  pronounced  by  the  Scotch  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
coal'y  and  with  just  as  much  reason  as  we  pronounce  con" 
trol  in  the  same  manner.  For  though  compounds  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  allowed  to  drop  such  letters  of  their 
simples,  as  either  are  not  necessary  to  the  sound,  as  in 
Christinas ;  or  might  possibly  lead  to  a  wrong  one,  as  in 
Reconcileahle '^  (which  see). yet  where,  by  omitting  a  letter, 
the  sound  may  be  altered,  the  omission  is  pernicious  and 
absurd.  (84)  The  same  observations  might  be  extended 
to  the  numerous  termination  y«//,  where,  in  compounds, 
one  /  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  July  with  a  single  /,  has  not  the  same  sound  as  when 
this  letter  is  doubled  \  for  who  could  suppose,  without  being 
used  to  the  absurdity,  thzt  fulfil  should  stand  for  fullfill: 
but  this  abbreviation  is  k>o  inveterate  and  extensive  to 
afiTord  any  hope,  that  the  great  arbiters  of  orthography, 
the  printers,  will  ever  submit  to  the  additional  trouble  of 
putting  another  A 

M. 

407.  M  preserves  its  sound  in  every  word,  except 
comptroller  \  compt  and  accompt  are  now  universally  written 
as  they  are  pronounced,  count  and  account  \  and  though  m 
and  p  are  preserved  to  the  eye  in  the  ofiicer  called  a  cwnp- 
trottiTy  the  word  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  noun  am" 
trolkry  one  who  controls. 

N. 

408.  JVhas  two  sounds;  the  one  simple  and  pure,  as 
in  many  nety  &c.  the  other  compounded  and  mixed,  as  in 
hfif»8i  *^^^f  ^c*  '^^  latter  sound  is  heard  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  sharp  or  flat  guttural  mutes,  g  hard,  or  k ; 


*  This  omission  of  tlic  letter  Z,  I  tee,  hat  been  rectified  in  the  last 
quarto  edition  of  Johnson's  Difkionaiy ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Editors  had  acknowledged  their  ob)igationi  and  extended  their  cmcndationt 
to  ihc  word  CodlCi  and  Kveral  others. 


or  its  representatives,  e  hard,  qu  or  9( :  but  it  may^  be  ob» 
served,  that  so  prone  is  our  language  to  the  fiat  mutes,  th^t 
when  n  is  followed  by  iy  or  its  representatives,  the  fiat 
mute  g  seems  interposed  between  them :  thus  tbanky  ban-''^ 
quety  anxicusy  are  pronounced  as  if  written^  not  tban-^y  ban-* 
quety  an^xiousy  but  tbangky  bangkquety  angksbus.  But  this 
coalition  of  the  sound  of  n  and  g,  or  hard  Cy  is  only  when 
the  accent  is  on  them ;  for  when  the  g  or  hard  c  articu- 
lates the  accented  syllable,  the  n  becomes  pure :  thus, 
though  congress  za6.  congregatCy  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
cong-gress  and  cong-gregatey  yet  the  first  syllable  of  congra^ 
tulate  and  congressivcy  ought  to  be  pronounced  without  the^ 
ringing  sound  of  /f,  and  exaAly  like  the  same  syllable  in 
contrary.  The  same  difference  may  be  observed  in  the 
words  concourse  and  coticur ;  the  first  word,  which  has  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
cong'course ;  and  the  last,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  with  n  pure.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully 
■observed,  that  the  secondary  accent  has  the  same  power  of 
melting  the  n  into  the  succeeding  hard  g  or  Cy  as  the  {M-i- 
mary :  (522)  thus  congregation  and  concrenmtian  have  the 
first  syllable  pronounced  as  if  written  cong, 

409.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  when 
/r  IS  followed  by  ky  the  k  has  a  finished  or  complete  sound, 
as  in  linky  tbinky  &c.  but  when  n  is  followed  by  hard  ^,  the 
g  has  an  unfinished  or  imperfeA  sound,  as  in  hangy  bangy 
&c.  where  we  may  observe  the  tongue  to  rest  upon  the 
palate  in  the  sound  of  g  \  but  when  this  letter  is  carried 
o£F  to  articulate  another  syllable,  its  soimd  is  completed, 
as  in  anger  and  Bangory  (the  name  of  a  town)  where  the 
sound  of  g  may  be  perceived  to  be  very  different  firom 
the  noun  bangery  (a  sword)  and  banger  (one  who  beats  or 
bangs. )^  This  perfeA  ^ound  of  g  is  heard  in  all  simples,  as 
anger,  angle,  finger,  linger,  conger,  anguish,  languish,  distin-- 
gulf  by  extinguishy  unguent :  but  in  words  derived  fi-om  verbs 
or  adjeAives,  ending  in  ngy  the  g  continues  imperfect,  as 
it  was  in  the  theme.  Thus  a  singery  (one  who  sings)  does 
not  finish  the  g  like  finger,  but  is  merely  er  added  to  sing : 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  sing-ingy  bring-ingy  and  bang^ 
ing.  So  adjeftives,  formed  by  the  addition  of  yy  have  the 
imperfect  sound  of  gy  as  in  the  original  word  :  thus  springy , 
stringyy  dungyy  and  wingyy  are  only  the  sound  of  e  added 
to  springy  stringy  dungy  and  wing  ;  but  the  comparative  and 
superlative  adjedtives,  long/try  stronger,  tad  younger  ;  longest, 
strongest y  and  youngesty  have  the  g  hard  and  perfeffly 
sounded,  as  if  written  long-ger,  strong-ger,  young-ger,  &Cr 
where  the  g  is  hard,  as  in  finger y  lingery  &c.  And  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  general  rule,  that  nouns,  adjeAives, 
or  verbs,  do  not  alter  their  original  sound  upon  taking 
an  additional  syllable.  In  these  three  wdrds,  therefore, 
the  Irish  pronounce  more  agreeably  to  analogy  than  the 
English ;  for^  if  I  mistake  notj  they  do  not  articulate  the  ' 
g.  (381) 
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prompt i  accompt.  In  receipt  it  is  mute  between  i  and  f,  and  \a 
the  military  corps  (a  body  of  troops)  both  p  and  /  are  mute^ 
as  custom  has  acquiesced  in  the  French'  pronunciation  of 
most  *  military  terms. 


♦10.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  these  letters  as  they 
are  heard  under  the  accent ;  but  when  they  are  unaccented 
in  the  participial  termination  ingj  they  are  frequently  a 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  speakers  who  desire  to  pro- 
nounce correftly.  We  are  told,  even  by  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, that  ingy\n  the  words^  singings  hrlngingy  and  swiftgrngy 
mpst  be  pronounced  with  the  ringing  sound,  which  is  heard 
when  the  accent  is  on  these  letters, in  king y  sing,  and  wingy 
and  not  as  if  written  without  the  g,  as  singin,  Hnginy 
smttgin.  No  one  can  be  a  greater  advocate  than  I  am  for 
tliestriAest  adherence  to  orthography,  as^ong  as  the  pub- 
lic pronunciation  pays  the  least  attention  to  it ;  but^when 
I  fidd  letters  given  up  by  the  Public,  with  respect  to  sound, 
I  then  consider  them  a^  cyphers  ;  and,  if  my  observation 
does  not  greatly  fail  me,  I  can  assert,  that  our  best  speak- 
ers do  not  invariably  pronounce  the  participial  ing,  so  as 
to  rhymft  with  singy  king,  and  ring.  Indeed,  a  very  ob- 
vious exception  seeins  to  offer  itself  in  those  verbs  that 
end  in  these  letters,  as  a  repetition  of  the  ringing  sound  in 
successive  syllables  would  produce  a  Tautophonyy  (see  the 
word)  aad  have  a  very  bad  efieA  on  the  ear ;  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  singingy  bringing y  zuA  Jlingingy  our  best 
speakers  are  heard  to  pronounce  sing-in^  hing-iny  and 
fling-in ;  and  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  exclude  the 
ringing  sound  in  these  words,  we  ought  to  admit  it  when 
the  verb  ends  with  in ;  for  if,  instead  of  sinning,  pinningy 
and  bepnningy  we  should  pronounce  sin-^in,  pin^nin,  and 
begifh^iny  we  should  fall  into  the  same  disgusting  repetition 
as  in  the  former  case.  The  participial  ingy  therefore,  ought 
always  to  have  its  ringing  sound,  except  in  those  words 
formed  from  verbs  in  this  termination  \  for  writing,  read- 
ingy  and  speakingy  are  certainly  preferable  to  writin,  readin, 
and  speaUny  ipdierever  the  pronunciation  has  the  least  de- 
gree of  precision  or  solemnity. 

411.  ^  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is  preceded 
by  /or  m,  as  Uin,  ijmny  limny  solemn^  column^  autumn,  condemn, 
contemn.  In  bym^ningy  and  Rm-ningy  the  n  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, and  sometimes,  in  very  solemn  speaking,  in  con^ 
iem^ning  and  cofstem-ning  \  but,  in  boiU  cases,  contrary  to 
analogy,  which  forbid;  any  sound  in  the  participle  that  was 
not  in  the  verb.  (S81)  ^ 

V  p. 

412.  This  letter  is  mute  before  /  and  /  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  psalm,  psalmist,  psalmody,  psalmography,  psalter, 
psabry'y  the  ^t&xpseudo,  signifying  false,  2S pseudograpbyy 
pseudoiogy,  and  the  interjeAion  psiawl  To  these  we  may 
2dd  ptisan,  ptyalism,  ptysmagogue.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle 
of  words  between  m  and  /,  in  empty,  sempstress,  peremptory, 
sumptuous,  presumptuous,  redemption,  exemption,  and  raspberry. 
In  cupboard  it  coalesces  with  and  falls  into  its  flat  sound  by 
as  if  written  cubboard.  It  is  mute  in  a  final  syllable  be- 
tween the  same  letters^  as  tempt,  attempt,  contempt,  exempt, 


ph: 

^  413.  Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like/,  as  in  philosophyr 
phantom^  &c.  In  nephew  and  Stephenii  has  the  sound  of  v. 
In  diphthong  and  triphthong  the  sound  of  p  only  is  heard  ; , 
and  the  h  is  mute  likewise  in  naphthay  opbthalmichy  &c.  In 
iat/e/A/Ag'/w  both  letters  are  dropped.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  pbthisisy  phthisicy  and  phthisical.  In  sapphire  the 
firsts  slides  wto ph,  by  an  accentual  coalition  of  similar 
letters,  very  agreeable  to  analogy.    See  Exaggerate* 


414.  Q  1^2S  always  the  sound  of  i :  it  is  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  Uy  pronounced  like  w :  and  its  general  sound  is 
heard  in  quacky  quilly  queeny  &c.  pronounced  hwack,  twill, 
kween,  &c.  That  the  u  subjoined  to  this  letter  has  really 
the  power  of  w,  may  be  observed  in  the  generality  of  v 
words  where  a  succeeds  $  for  we  find  the  vowel  go  into  the 
broad  sound  in  quart,  quarrel,  quantityy  8cc.  as  much  as  in 
war,  warrant,  want,  &c.  (85)  But  it  must  be  carefully 
noted,  that  this  broad  sound  is  only  heard  under  the  ac- 
cent; when  the  a  preceded  by  qu,  is  not  accented,  it  has 
the  sound  of  every  other  accented  a  in  the  language.  (92) 
Thus  the  a  in  quarter,  quarrel,  quadrant,  &c.  because  it  has 
the  accent,  is  broad :  the  same  may  be  observed  when  the 
accent  is  secondary  only,  (522)  (527)  as  in  quadragesimal, 
quadrisyllable,  &c.  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding 
syllable,  as  in  qua^ratici,  qua-Jrangular,  &c.  the  a  goes  into 
the  obscure  sound  approachipg  to  the  Italian  a«  (92) 

41 5.  Aft  a  great  number  of  words,  derived  from  the' 
French,  have  these  letters  in  them,  according  to  our  usual 
complaisance  for  that  language,  we  adopt  the  French  pro- 
nunciation :  thus  in  coquet,  doquet^  eHquette,  masqueradcy 
harlequin^  oblique^  antiqucy  opaque,  pique,  piquant^  piquets 
burlesque^  grotesque^  casque,  mosque,  quadrilUy  quater- 
cousin,  the  qu  is  pronounced  like  k,  Quoi/znd  quoit  ought  to 
be  written  and  pronounced  coj/i  r^/V.  Paquetjaquey,<hequer, 
and  risque,  have  been  very  properly  spelled  by  Johnson  as 
they  are  pronounced  ^arte,  lackey,  checker,  and  risk.  Quoth 
ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  2/,  as  if  written  kwuth, 
and  therefore  is  not  irregular.  Liquor  zxid harlequin  always* 
lose  the  u,  and  conquer,  conqtserable^znd  conqueror,  sometimesy. 
particularly  on  the  Stage.  This  deviation,  however,  seems 
not  to  have  gone  beyond  recovery ;  and  conquest  is  stilt 
regularly  pronounced  conkwest.  Quote  and  quotation  are 
perfeAly  regular,  and  ought  never  to  be  pronounced  as 
some  do,  cote  and  cotation.  Cirque,  contraAed  from  circus^- 
and  cinque,  cinquefril,  cinque-ports,  cinque->spotted,  are  pro* 
nounced  sirk  and  sink ;   and  critique,  when  we  mean  st 
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criticism/  to  didttnguish  it  from  crttickf  is  pronounced 
criteekf  rhyming  with  speak.  SeeQuoiTand  Quotation. 

R. 

416.  This  letter  is  never  silent,  but  its  sound  is  some- 
times transposed.  In  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  termi- 
nating with  rv  the  r  is  pronounced  after  the  e,  as  acre, 
lucre,  sabre,  fibre,  ochre,  eagre^  maugre,  sepulchre,  theatre, 
spectre,  fnetre,petre,  mitre,  nitre  ^  antre,  lustre,  accoutre,  maS" 
setcre  \  to  which  we  may  add,  cefttre  and  sceptre  \  sometimes 
written  center  and  scepter ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  im- 
properly, as  this  peculiarity  is  fixed,  and  easily  understood  ; 
while  reducing  meagre  to  meager  disturbs  the  rule,  and  adds 
another  anomaly  to  our  pronunciation^  by  making  the  g 
hard  before  <?.  (98) 

417.  The  same  transposition  of  r  is  always  perceived  in 
the  pronunciation  of  apron  and  irm  \  and  often  in  that  of 
cHron  and  saffron,  as  if  written  apurny  turn,  churn,  saffum : 
nor  do  I  think  the  two  first,  can  be  pronounced  otherwise 
without  a  disagreeable  stiffiiess;  but  the  two  last  may  pre- 
serve the  r  before  the  vowel  with  great  propriety^  Chil- 
(^-en  and  hundred  have  ^lid  into  this  analogy,  when  used 
colloquially,  but  preserve  the  r  before  the  e  in  solemn 
speaking, 

418.  As  tills  letter  is  but  a  jar  of  the  tcmgue,  sometimies 
airainst  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  si»netimes  at  the  orifice 
of  the  throat,  it  is  the  most  imperfect  of  "all  the  con- 
sonants ;  and,  as  its  formation  is  so  indefinite,,  no  wonder, 
when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  that  the  vowels  v^icb  pre^ 
cede  it,  should  be  so  indefinite  in  their  sounds^  as*  we  may 
perceivein  the  words /Hflr>  Her,  elixir,  nadir,  mayor,  mar* 
tyr,  which^  with  respeft  to  sound,  might  be  written  friur, 
Hur,  elixur,  nadur,  mayur,  martyr,  (98)  These  inaccuracies 
*  in  prqnunciaticHi,*  says  a»  ingenious  writer,  *  we  seem  to 
'  have  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Dr.  Hicks  olv 
'  serves  in  the  first  chapter  of  kis  Saxon  GranBinar,  that 
<^  ^  Comparativa  apud  eos  (Anglo^axonas)  indiifferen«er 
«*  *  exeunt  in  ar,  ar^  er,  ir,  or,  ur^  ;r  ;  et  Superkitiva  in  ast, 
**  *  £st,  est,  ist,  ost,  ust,yst',  participia  prsBsentie  temporis  in 
*<  *  and,  snd,  end,  ind,  ond,  und,  yndi  pp»teriti  verd  in  ad, 
"  <  ad,  idy  od,  ud,  yd  •,  pro  vario  scilicet  vel  avi  vel  loci 
<<  <  dtaleAo.'  Upon  various  o^ev  occasions  also  they 
«  used  two  OS  mpre  vowels  and  diphthoDfi  iudiflfepently  \ 
*<  and  this  not  always  from  difiierence  of  age  or  pkice> 
*^  because  tl^ese  variations  are  fireqaendy  found  in  the 
'^  same  page.  Thb  will  account  for  the  difference  between 
«  ^e  spelling  and  pronunciatioA  of  such  anonialous  words 
*<  as  busy  and  bwry,ixcm  proaounced  aft  if  written  bisy  and 
<^  beryy  (the  i  and  e  having  their  common  short  sound)  and 
*^  fotmerly  spelt  ittdifferenriy  with  e,  u,  or  y  Essay  on  ^ 
Harmony  of  LangaagB*     Robson,  1774. 

4^9.  There  is  a  disdndion  in.  the  sound  of  this  letter, 
searcely  ever  uodoed  bf  Any  o£  our  writers  o»  the  subject, 


which  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  small  importance ;  and  that 
is,  the  rough  and  smooth  r.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar^ 
says  it  is  sounded  firm  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  more 
liquid  in  the  middle  and  ends,  as  in  rarer,  riper ;  and  so  in 
the  Latin.     The  rough,  r  is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  tile  mouth   near  the  fore 
teeth  :  the  smooth  r  is  a  vibration  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  root,  against  the  inward  region  of  the  pa- 
late, near  the  entrance  of  the  throat.     Thb  latter  r  is  that 
which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  England,  and  the  former 
that  of  Ireland.     In  England,  and  particaiarly  in  London, 
the  r  in  lard,  bard^  card,  regard,  &c.  is  pronounced  so  muclx 
in  the  throat  as  to  be  little  more  than  the  middle  or  Italian 
a,  lengthened  into  /aad,  baad,  caad,  regaad;  while  in  Ire<* 
land  the  r,  in  these  words,  is  pronounced  with  so  strong  » 
jar  of  the  tongue  against  the  fore-part  of  the  palate,  and 
accompanied  with  such  an  aspiration,  or  strong  breathing, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  as  to  produce  that  harshness 
we  call  the  Irish  accent.     But  if  this  letter  is  too  forcibly 
pronounced  in  Ireland,  it  is  often  too  feebly  sounded  in 
England,  and  particularly  in  London,  where  it  is  some- 
times entirely  sunk ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,   be  worthy  oi 
observation,  that,  provided  we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pro- 
nunciation of  the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word,  or  is-  folfoved 
by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syUaUe,  we  may  give  as  mucK 
force  as  we  please  to  this  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
without  producing  any  harshness  to  the  ear :  thus  Rom^, 
river,  rage,  may  have  the  r  as  forcible  as  in  Ireland;  but 
bar,    bardy    card,  hardy  ^c.   must  have  it  nearly  a6(  id 
London. 


42Q.  As  the  fornier  letter  was  a  jar,  this  is  a  Iftss ;  but 
a  hiss  which  forms  a  much  aoore  definite  and  complete 
consonant  than  the  other.  This  consonant,  like  the  other 
mutes,  has  a  dbarp-and*  a  fiat  soivid j  the  sharp  sound  b 
heard  in  the  name  of  the  letter,  ask}  in  the  words  same,  stity 
this ;  the  fiat  sound  is  that  of  2,  beard  ix¥  /'/,  hit,  nuets :  smd 
these  Vm>  sou&ds,  accompanied  by  the  aspirate,  or  h,  form 
all  the  varieties  found  uncfer  this  letter.  (41) 

421.  S  has  always  its  sharp  hissing  sound  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  as  soon,  sin,  &c.  and  when  it  immediately 
follows  any  of  the  sharp  mutes,yi  k,p,  t,  as  scoffs  ,,blocksyhips, 
pUs,  or  wften  it  is  added'  to  the  mute  e  after  any  of  these 

^  letters^  as  strtfer,  flakes,  pipes,  mkes. 

422.  S  is  sharp  and  hissing  at  the  end  of  the  monosyl- 
lables yes,  this,  us,  thus,  gas  -,  and  at  the  end  of  words  of 
two  or  more  syllables,  if  it  be  preceded  by"  any  of  the 
vowels  but  e,  and  forms  a  distinct  syllable  :  thus  es  in  pipes 
and  mites  do  not  form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  as  they  are 
preceded  by  a  sharp  mute,  the  /  is  sharp  likewise;  bat  in 
/rrrcw  these  letters  form  a  syllable,  and  the  /  is  pronoimced 
like  z,  according  to  the  general  rule. 
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4W.  The  only  ex<?eptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words  as, 
nohertas^  has,  hUy  was  5  for  btasy  dowlasy  Atlas,  metropolis, 
basis,  chaos,  tripos,  pus,  chorus,  Cyprus,  &c.  have  the  final  / 
pronounced  sharp  and  hissing.  ^ 

•124.  Agreeably  to  thb  rule,  the  numerous  terminations 
mous,  ^  pious,  superfluous,  &c.  have  the  s  sharp,  and  are 
pronounced  exaftly  like  the  pronouns;  and  every  double 
/  in  the  language  is  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cept in  the  words  dissolve,  possess,  and  their  compounds  j 
scissors,  hussy,  and  hussar* 

425.  5  in  the  inseparable  preposition  dis,  when  either 
the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  on  it,  (522,)  is  alvrays 
pronounced  sharp  and  hissing :  the  word  dismal,  which 
seems  to  be  an  exception,  is  not  so  in  reality  j  for,  in  this 
word  dis  is  not  a  preposition :  thus  dissolute,  dissonant,  &c. 
with  the  primary  accent  on  <C/ }  and  disability,  disagree,  &c. 
with  the  aecondsuy  accent  on  the  same  letters,  hav^  the  / 
sharp  and  hissing  5  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable,  the  /  is  either  sharp  or  flat,  as  it  i^  followed  either 
by  a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant :  thus  disable,  diS" 
oHer,  disease,  disinierested,  dishonest,  disorder,  disuse,  have  all 
of  them  the  /  in  dis  flat  lik  z,  because  the  accent  is  not  on 
it,  and  a  vowel  begins  the  next  syllaWe  5  but  £scredit, 
disfavour,  difiittdmss,  dispense,  distate,  have  the  /  sharp  and 
hissing,  because  a  sharp  consonant  begins  the  succeeding 
accented  syllable  5  and  disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  dispm,  dis-- 
value,  have  the  s  flat  like  z,  because  they  arc  succeeded  by 
a  fiat  consonant  in  the  same  situation.  (435) 

426.  S,  in  the  inseparable  preposition  mis,  is  always  sharp 
and  histtng,  whether  the  accent  be  on  it  or  not  \  or 
whether  it  be  follovired  either  by  a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat 
consonant,  as  miscreant,  mlsaim,  misapply,  misorder,  misuse, 
misbegat,  misdeem,  misgovern,  &c.     See  the  prefix  Miss. 

427.  S,ibllow;ed  by  e  in  the  final  syllable  of  adjeftives, 
is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  tls  base,  obese,  precise,  concisk, 
globose,  verbose^  morbose,  pulicose,  tenebricose,  corticose,  jocose, 
cleosey  rugose,  desidiose,  close,  siliculose,  calculose,  tmnulose, 
ammose,  venenose,  arenose,  siliginose,  crinose,  loose,  operose, 
morose,  edemaiose,  comatose,  acetose,  aquose,  siliquose,  actuose, 
diffuse,  pri^iiS£,  ocduse,  recluse^  abstruse,  obtuse  *,  except  wise 
and  otberguise,  and  die  pronominal  adjectives  these  and 
tifose. 

426.  £,in  the  adjeftive  termination  sive,  is  always  sharp 
and  fats»iag,  as  suusive,  persuasive,  assuasive,  dissuasive, 
adhesive,  cohesive,  decisive,  precisive,  incisive^  derisive, 
ficafrisive,  visive,  plausive^  ahusive,  diffusive^  infusibe^ 
iitclusive,  conclusive,  exclusive^  elusive,  delusive,  prelusive, 
al!:*sive,  illusive^  collusive^  amusive^  obtrusive,  &c. 

429.  &,  in  the  adjeAives  ending  in  sory^  is  always  sharp 
and  hissing,  as  suasory,  persuasory,  decisory,  derisory,  delu^ 
sory,  &c. 

4S0.  The  some  may  be  obstrved  of  /  in  the  adjeAives 


ending  in  some,  as  troublesome,  &c.  and  substantives  in  osiiy^ 
generosity,  &c. 

431.  Se,  preceded  by  the  liquids  /,  n,  or  r,  has  the  / 
sharp  and  hissing,  as  pulse,  afpulse,  dense,  tense,  intense, 
sense,  verse,  adverse,  &c.  except  cleanse. 

S  pronounced  Hie  Z. 

432.  S  has  always  its  fiat  buzzing  sOund,  as  it  may  b^ 
called,  when  it  immediately  follows  any  of  the  flat  mutes 
b,  d,g  hard,  or  v,  as  ribs,  heads,  ra^s,  sieves.  (24) 

4S3.  S  is  pr^iounced  like  z,  when  it  forms  an  add!-* 
tional  syllable  with  ^before  it,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and 
the  third  person  singular  of  verbs ',  even  though  the  singu- 
lars and  first  persons  end  in  sharp  hissing  sounds,  9s  asses, 
riches,  cages,  boxes,  &c.  th|is  prices  and  prizes  have  both  the 
final  /  flat,  though  the  preceding  mute  in  the  first  word  is 
sharp.  (422) 

434.  As  J  is  hissing,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  and 
followed  by  ^  mute,  as  transe,  tense,  &c.  so  when  it  follows 
any  of  the  liquids  without  the  e,  it  is  pronounced  like  z, 
as  morals,  means,  seems,  hers.  In  the  same  analogy,  when 
/  comes  before  any  of  the  liquids,  it  has  the  soimd  of  2,  as 
cosmetic,  dismal,  pismire,  chasm,  prism,  theism,  schism,  and 
all  polysyllables  ending  in  asm,  ism,  osm,  or  ysm,  ?s  enthu^ 
siasm,  Judaism,  microcosm,  paroxysm,  &c. 

435.  S,  in  the  preposition  dis,  is  either  sharp  or  flat,  as 
it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  explained  above ;  but  it 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  z,  when  it  is  not  un- 
der the  accent;^  and  is  followed  by  a  flat  mute,  a  liquid,  or 
a  vowel,  as  disable,  disease,  disorder,  disuse,  disband,  disdain, 
disgrace,  disvalue,  disjoin,  dislike,  dislodge,  dismay ^  dismember, 
dismount,  dismiss,  disnatured,  disrani,  disrelish,  disrobe,  (425) 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  those  orthbepists  who  have  copied  him, 
seem  to  have  totally  overlooked  this  tendency  in  the 
liquids  to  convert  the  j  to  z  when  this  letter  ends  the  first 
syllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  liquids  begin  the  se- 
cond sylla^ble  with  it.  , 

436.  Mispronounced  likez,  in  the  monosyllables  a/,  is, 
his,  was,  these,  those,  and  in  all  plurals  whose  singulars  end 
in  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  followed  by  e  mute,  as  commas, 
operas,  shoes,  aloes,  dues,  and  consequently  when  it  follows 
the  w  or  y,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns,  or  the  third  person 
singular  of  verbs,  as  ways,  betrays,  news,  vinw^  Sec. 

437.  Some  verbs  ending  in  se  have  the  /  like  z,  to  ^is* 
tinguish  them  from  nouns  or  adjectives  of  the  same  form. 

Nouns.  Verbs.  Nouns.  Verbs. 

grease  to  grease  excuse  to  excuse 

close  to  chse  refuse  to  refuse 

house    ^  to  house  diffuse  to  diffuse 

mouse  to  mouse  uso  to  use 

louse  to  louse  rise  to  fise 

abuse  to  abuse  premise  to  premise. 
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43S,  Syand  //y,  at  the  end  of  words,  have  the  /  pro- 
nounced like  z,  if  it  has  a  vowel  before  it,  with  the  accent 
en  it,  as  easy,  greasy,  queasy,  cheesy,  daisy,  misy,  rosy,  cattsy, 
noisy  \  but  if  th^  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
the  /  is  sharp,  as  heresy,  poesy,  &c.  if  a  sliarp  mute  precede, 
the  s  is  sh^rp,  as  trihy,  tipsy ;  if  a  liquid  precede,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  the  /  is  flat,  as  palsy, 
fiitnsy,  clumsy,  pansy,  tansy,  phrensy,  quinsy,  tolsey,  nvhimscy, 
malmsey,  jersey,  kersey.  Purseyhzs  the  /  sharp  and  hissing 
firom  its  relation  to  pui%se,  and  minsirelsey  and  controversy 
have  the  antepenultimate  and  preantepenultimate  accent : 
thus  we  see  why  husy,^  bousy,  lousy,  and  drowsy,^  have  the 
/  like  z,  znd  jealousy,  the  sharp  liissing  /. 

439.  S,  in  the  termination  sihle,  when  preceded  by  a 
'rowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  persuasible,  risible,  visible, 
divisible,  infusible,  conclusible  -,  but  if  a  liquid  consonant 
precede  the  s,  the  /  then  becomes  sharp  and  hbsing,  as 
sensible,  responsible,  tensible,  reversible,  &c. 
.  440.  S,  in  the  terminations  sary  and  sory^  is  sharp  and 
hissing,  as  dispensary^  adversary,  sUasory^  penuasory,  de- 
cisory,  incisory%  derisory,  depulsory,  compulsory,  incensory, 
compensory,  suspensory,  sensory,  responsory,  cursory, discur. 
sory,  lusory,  elusory,  delusory,  illusory,  collusory.  Rosary 
and  misery,  which  have  the  s  like  z,  are  the  only 
exceptions. 

441.  S,  in  the  termination  ise,  is  pronouced  like  z, 
except  in  the  adjeftives  before  mentioned,  and  a  few  sub- 
stantives. sxxdcL  3^  paradise  J  anise,  rise,  £rise,verdigrise,  nwr^ 
tise,  travise. 

442.  S,  in  the  termination  Wand /^^Z,  when  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  nasal,  ousal,  housed, 
musal^  reprisal,  proposal,  refusal,  and  sharp  and  hissing  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  mensal,  universal,  &c. 

443  S,  in  the  termination  son,  sen,  and  sin,  is  pronounced 
like  z,  as  reason,  season,  trfason,  cargason,  diapason,  orison, 
benlsou,  venison,  demson,  foison,  poison,  prison,  damson,  critnson, 
chosen,  resin,  rosin,  raisin,  cousin.  But  the  s  in  mason ^  bason, 
garrison,  caparison,  comparison^  parson,  and  persoti  is  sharp 
and  hissing.  (170) 

444.  S,  after  the  inseparable  prepositions  pre  and  pro, 
is  sharp,  as  in  presage,  preside,  presidial,  preseance,  presen^ 
sifin,  pr^secute^  prosecution,  prosody,  prosopopeia,  but  flat 
like  z  m  presence,  president,  presidency,  presume,  presump- 
iiiue,  presumption,  but  where  the  pre  is  prefixed  to  a  word 
which  is  significant  when  alone,  the  s  is  always  sharp,  as 
presuppose,  pre-surmise,  &c. 

445.  S,  after  the  inseparable  preposition  re,  is  almost 
always  pronounced  like  z,  as  resemble,  reseat,  resenttnent,  re- 
serve, rjservatiin,  reservoir^  residue,  resident,  resi/lentiary, 
rcshie,  resign,  r^signment,  resignatj  n,  resilience,  resiliency, 
resiliticn, resin,  resist,  resistance,  resolve,  resolution^  reso- 
lute, result,  resume^  resumption,  resurrection, 

446.  S  is  sharp  after  re  in  resuscitation,  resupination,  &c. 


and  when  the  ,word  added  to  it  is  significant  by  itself,  as 
research,  resiege,  reseat,  resurveyi  Thus  to  resign,  with  the 
/  like  z,  signifies  to  yield  up  ;  but  to  resign,  to  sign  again, 
has  the  /  sharp,  as  in  sign :  so  to  resound,  to  reverberate, 
has  the  /  like  z ;  but  to  re-sound^  to  sound  again,  has  the  x 
sharp  and  hissing. 

447.  Thus  w^  see,  after  pursuing  this  letter  through  all 
its  combinations,  howdiflicult  it  often  is  to  decide  by  ana- 
logy, when  we  are  to  pronounce  it  sharp  and  hissing,  and 
when  flat  like  z.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance :  in  others,  it  is  the  distinftive  mark  of  a  vulgar  or  a 
polite  pronunciation.  Thus  design  is  never  heard  with 
the  /  like  z,  but  among  the  lowest  order  of  tibe  people  -, 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  reason  fVom  analogy  why  we 
should  not  pronounce  it  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  in  resign  -. 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  preside  and  desist,  which  have 
the  /  sharp  and  hissing  ;  and  reside  and  resist,  where  the 
same  letter  is  pronounced  like  z.  It  may,,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  r^has  the  /  like  z  after  it  more  regidarly  than 
any  other  of  the  prefixes. 

448.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation,  that 
though  /  becomes  sharp  or  flat,  as  it  is  followed  bv  a  sharp 
or  flat  consonant,  or  a  liquid,  as  cosmetic,  dismal,  disband, ' 
disturb,  &c.  yet  if  it  follows  a  liquid  or  a  flat  consonant, 
except  in  the  same  syllable,  it  is  generally  sharp.  Thus 
the  /  in  tubs,  suds,  &c.  is  like  z ;  but  in  subserve,  subside, 
subsist,  it  is  sharp  and  hissing :  and  though  it  is  flat  in 
absolve,  it  is  sharp  in  absolute  and  absolution  i  but  if  a  sharp 
consonant  precede,  the  /  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as 
tipsy,  tricksy :  thus  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Glas- 
gow, as  the  s  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  we  find  the  g  in- 
variably  slide  into  its  sharp  sound  k ',  and  this  word  is 
always  heard  as  if  written  Glasiow*  We  see,  therefore, 
that  a  preceding  sharp  consonant  makes  the  succeeding  / 
sharp,  but  not  inversely. 

449.  S  is  always  sharp  and  hissing  when  followed  by  c, 
except  in  the  word  discern. 

S  aspirated,  or  sounding  tike  sh  or  zh. 

450.  S,  like  its  fellow  dental  /,  becomes  aspirated,  and 
goes  either  into  the  sharp  soimd  sh,  or  tlie  flat  sound  zh, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding -vowel,  and  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  semi-consonant  diphthong,  as-  nauseate,  or  a 
diphthongal  vowel,  as  pleasure,  pronounced  nausheaie  and 
plezhure.  (195) 

451.  S,  in  the  termination  sion,  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  z^,  as  evasion,  cohesion,  decisicn, 
confusion,  pronounced  evazhion,  &c.  but  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  liquid  or  another  /,  it  has  the  sharp  aspiration  sh,  as 
expulsion,  dimension,  reversion,  pronounced  eftpulshion,  &c. 

452^  The  same  may  be  observed  of  j  before  u  ;  when  a 
vowel  precedes  the  /,  with  the  accent  on  it,  the  /  goes  into 
the  flat  aspiration,  as  pleasure^  measu  re^  treasure,  rasure, 
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pronounced  pkzhure^  &c.  but  when  preceded  hy  a  liquid>  or 
another  J,  it  is  sounded  x6,  as  unsualy  ctfuure,  /c^wwiv,  pris^ 
surty  pronounced  senshualy  cetukurey  &c. 

463.  From  the  clearness  of  this  analogy,  we  may  per- 
ceive the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  Asia  with  the  sharp 
asfMratton,  as  if  written  Ash'ta  /  when,  by  the  foregoing 
rule,  it  oug^t,  undoubtedly  to  be  pronounced  Azhiay 
rhyming  with  Arpfcla^tuthanusioy  &c.  with  the  flat  aspira- 
tion of  z,  lliis  is  the  Slrotoh  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
and,  tmquestiooabl^,  the  true  one :  but  if  I  mistake  not, 
ftrna  ii  pronouncM  in ikotland  with  the  same  aspiration 
i&  /,.and  as  if  written  Perzhia  \  which  is  as  contrary  to 
analogy  as  the  other  is  agreeable  to  it. 

♦5*.  The  tendency  of  the  s  to  aspiration  before  a  diph- 
thongal sound,  has  produced  several  anomalies  in  the  lan- 
goagei  which  can  only  be  detected  by  recurring  to  first 
principles:  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  accent  or  stress  naturally  preserves  the 
letters  in  their  true  sound  \  afid  as  feebleness  naturally 
succeeds  force,  so  the  letters,  immediately  after  the  stress, 
have  a  tendency  to  slide  into  different  sounds,  which  re- 
quire less  exertion  of  the  organs.  Hence  the  omission  of 
one  of  the  vowels  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable 
oSfittntainy  ntount^iriy  captain^  &c.  (208)  hence  the  short 
'  sound  of  /  in  respite,  servile,  &c.  hence  the  /  pronounced 
like  %  \n  disable f  where  the  accent  is  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble ;  and  like  s  sharp  and  hissing  in  disability,  where  there 
is  a  secondary  stress  on  the  first  syllable  $  and  hence  the 
difference  between  the  x  in  exercise,  and  that  in  exert ;  the 
former  having  the  accent  on  it,  being  pronounced  cks,  as 
if  the  word  were  written  ecksercise ;  and  the  latter  without 
the  accent,  pronounced  ^,  as  if  the  word  were  virritten 
f^ert.  This  analogy  leads  us  itnmediately  to  discover  the 
irregularity  of  sure,  sugar,  and  their  compounds,  which  are 
pronounced  sbure  and  shugar,  though  the  accent  is  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  ought  to  preserve  the  s  without  aspira- 
tion-, and  a  want  of  attending  to  this  analogy  has  betrayed 
Mr.  Sheridan  into  a  series  of  mistakes  iia  the  sound  of  s  in 
the  words  suicide,  presume,  resume,  &c.  as  if  written  shoo^ 
iciJi,  pre-zhoom,  re-zboom,  &c.  but  if  this  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  these  words,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  not 
suiiy  suitable,  pursue,  &c.  to  be  pronounced  shoot,  shoot^ble, 
fur-sboo?  dec.  If  it  be  answered,  Custom  $  I  own  this 
decides  the  question  at  once. '  Let  us  onlyt)e  assured,  that 
the  best  speakers  pronounce  a  like  o,  and  that  is  the  true 
pronunciation :  but  those  who  see.  analogy  so  openly  vio- 
lated, ought  to  be  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the  custom 
beiore  they  break  through  all  the  laws  of  language  to  con- 
form to  it.  (69) (71)    See  SupERiBLE. 

i5$.  We  have  seen,  in  a  great' variety  of  instances,  the 
versatility  of  /,  how  frequently  it  slides  into  the  sound  of 
z:  but  mv  observation  greatly  fails  me  if  it  ever  takes  the 
aspiration,  unless  Jt  immediately  follows  the  accent,  except 


in  the  words  sure,  sugar,  and  their  compounds  j  an  1  t^Lcse 
irregularities  are  sufTicient,  without  adding  to  the  numerous 
catalogue  we  have  already  seen  under  this  letter. 

^56,  The  analogy  we  have  just  been  observing,  directs 
us  in  the  pronunciation  of  usury,  usurer,  and  usurious.  The 
first  two  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  per- 
mits the  /  to  go  into  aspiration,  as  if  this  words  were  writ- 
ten uzhury  and  uzhurer  :  but  the  accent  being  on  the  second 
u  in  the  last  word,  the  s  is  prevented  from  going  into  aspi- 
ration, and  is  pronounced  uzurious,  (4*79)  (4^80) 

457.  Though  the  //  in  passion,  mission,  &c.  belpng  to 
separate  syllables,  as  if  spelt  passio/t,  mis^sion,  &c., yet, the 
accent  presses  the  first  into  the  same  aspiration  as  the  last, 
and  they  are  both  pronounced  v^ith  the  sharp  aspirated 
hiss,  as  if  they  were  but.  one  x.    See  £xAGGEtLAT£* 

458.  S  is  silent  in  isle,  island,  aisle,  demesne,  puisne,  w* 
count,  and  at  the  end  of  some  words  from  the  French,  a$ 
pas,  sous,  vis^'Vis ;  and  in  corps  the  two  last  letters  are 
silent,  and  the  word  pronounced  core.  (412) 


459.  ri$  the  sharp  sound  of  D ;  (41)  but  though  Bid 
latter  is  often  changed  into  the  former,  the  former  never 
goes  into  the  latter..  The  sound  to  which  this  letter  is 
extremely  prone,  is  that  of  /.  This  sound  of  /  has  greatly, 
multiplied  the  hissing  in  our  own  language^  and  has  no|: 
a  little  promoted  it  in  most  modern  tongues.  That.^  and 
i,  t  and  d,  k  and  g  hard,  s  and  z,  should  slide  into  each 
other,  is  not  surprising,  as  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
a  nice  shade  of  sound  j  but  that  /  should  alter  to  /,  seema 
a  most  violent  transition,  till  we  consider  the  organic  for- 
mation of  these  letters,  and  of  those  vowels  which  always 
occasion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  /,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  a  stoppage  of  the  breath  by  the  application 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue,  near  the  end,  to  the  cor- 
respondent part  of  the  palate ;  and  that  if  we  just  detach 
the  tongue  from  the  palate,  sufficiently  to  let  the  breath 
pass,  a  hiss  is  produced  which  forms  the  letter  /.  Now 
the  vowel  that  occasions  this  transition  of  /  to  s,  is  the 
squeezed  sound  of  e,  as  heard  in  y  consonant :  (8)  which 
squeezed  sound  is  a  species  of  hiss ;  and  this  hiss,  from 
the  absence  of  accent,  easily  slides  into  the  /,  and  /  as 
easily  into  sh  :  thus  mechanically  is  generated  that  hissinj? 
termination  tion,  which  forms  but  one  syllable,  as  if  written 
shun.  (195) 

460.  But  it  must  be  carefully  remarked,  that  this  hiss- 
sing  sound,  contracted  by  the  /  before  certam  diphthongs,, 
is  never  heard  but  after  the  accent :  when  the  accent  falls 
on  tlxe  vowel  immediately  after  the  t,  this  letter,  like  s  or 
c  in  the  same  situation,  preserves  its  simple  sound  :  thua 
the  c  in  social,  goes  into  sh,  because  the  accent  is  on  the 
preceding  vowel ;  but  it  preserves  the  simple  sound  of  / 
in  society,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowel. 
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The  sam^  analogy  i)  obvious  ih  satiate  aod  satUty ;  and  is 
perfectly  agreeabi^^  to  that  difference  made  by  accent  in 
the  sound  of  other  letters.  (71)  See  Satiett, 

461.  As  the  diphthongs /a^  ie,  m,  or  w,  when  ccMning 
after  the  accent^  hare  th^  power  of  drawing  the  t  iata  ib, 
so  tlie  diphthongal  vowel  ir>  in  the  same  sitoaitioDt  has  a 
simitar  pdwer.  If  we  analyse  the  w^  we  sjiall  find  k  €0C»- 
tnence  with  the  squeezed  sound  of  0^  equivalent  to  the  coo* 
sonant  y.  (39)  This  letter  pro4uce8  the  small  hiss  before 
taken  notice  of,  (459)  and  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
pronunciation  of  nattn-ey  and  borders  so  closely  on  naisiur, 
that  it  is  no  wander  Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode 
of  spelling  the  word  to  express  its  sound*  The  only  £iolt 
of  Mr,  Sheridan  in  depicting  the  sound  of  this  word» 
seems  to  be  that  of  making  the  «  shorty  as  in  Air,  cmr,  &c. 
as  every  correct  ear  must  perceive  an  elegance  in  lengtfaen- 
uigthesoundof  the  m,  and  a  vulgarity  in  shorteniag  it. 
The  true  pronunciation  seems  to  lie  between  both. 

AGS.  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  greatest  £uilt  seems  to  lie  in 
not  attending  to  the  nature  and  influence  d  the  accent : 
and  because  nature^  creature,  feattire,  fortune^  misfortune f. 
fcc.  have  the  /  pronounced  like  eb,  ortsi,  mi£  written 
crea>^dmreyfBa4shure,  &c.  he  has  extended  this  change  of 
t  into  tchy  or  tsh,  to  the  word  tune,  and  its  compounds, 
tutor^  tutoress,  tutorage,  tutelage,  tutelar,  tutelary,  &c«  /»• 
mult,  tumour,  &c.  which  he  spells  tshoon,  tshoon^ble,  &c. 
tsboo^ur,  tsboo-trlss,  tshoo-tur^'idzh,  tshoo^eUd^i,  tshofhtet"^, 
ishothtel^er^y,  &c.  tshoo-mult,  tshoo^mur,  &c.  Tliough  it 
is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observati<ms,  that  as  the  «# 
is  under  the  accent,  the  preceding  /  is  preserved  pure>  and 
diat  the  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  tewtor, 
tenvmuh,  tewmour.  Sic.  and  neither  tthootur,  tshoomult,  tshoo^ 
mour,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  writes  them,  nor  tootor,  toomub, 
toomour,  as  they  are  often  pronounced  by  vulgar  speakers. 

See  SUPERABLE. 

46S.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  analogy.  When-> 
ever  /  comes  before  these  vowels,  and  the  accent  imme- 
diately follows  it,  the  t  preserves  its  simple  sound,  as  in 
MUtiades,  elephantiasis,  satiety,  &c.  but  when  the  accent 
precedes  the  /,  it  then  goes  into  sh,  tch,  or  tsh,  as  na^ 
tsbure  or  natthure,  na^hion,  vir-4shue  or  virtchue,  patient. 
Ice.  or  nashion,  pashent.  Sec.  (464)  In  similar  circumstances, 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  J,  as  arduous,  hideous,  &c. 
(293)  (294)  (S76)  Nor  is  this  tendency  of  i  befi)re  long 
u  found  only  when  the  accent  immediately  precedes ; 
for  we  hear  the  same  aspiration  of  this  letter  in  spiritual^ 
spirituous,  signatt^e,  ligature,  forfeiture,  as  if  written  spi^- 
fitshual,  spiritshuous,  signatsbure,  Rgatsbure,  foTfeitibure,Scc. 
where  the  accent  is  two  syllables  before  these  letters ;  and 
the  only  termination  which  seems  to  refiise  this  tendency 
ef  the  /  to  aspiration,  is  that  in  tude,  as  latitude,  hngjfuJe, 
Multitude,  &c. 

464%  This  pPQUunciation  of  /  extends  to  erery  word 


where  the  diphthong  or  diphthongal  sound 
with  i  or  e,  except  in  the  terminattons  of  verbs  and  aci^eo-^ 
tives,  which  preserve  the  simple  in  the  augment,  witbovl 
suffering  the  f  to  go  into  the  hissing  sounds  as  I  pitf,  Aott 
pitiest,  he  pities,  or  pitied  \  migiiier,  worthier,  twentieth,  litfu? 
tietb,  tec*  Tills  is  agreeable  to  the  general  role^  whfck 
forbids  the  ac^ectives  or  vtML  terminatioim  to  alter  tho 
sound  of  the  primitive  verb  or  noun.  See  No.  SU» 
But  in  the  words  testial,  edietial^^^fimtier,  netmintim,  Bu^ 
where  the /|  «,ori»  precedes  the/,  this  lectarispniiioiiiMeft 
Mketch  or  tsb^  insttad  of  A  ^1>  as  Aef.iUU<  i^-tdia^ 
fron^teheer^  admi9t-4ction,  Stc.  as  also  when  tke  f  is  fbUoweA 
hyeou,  whatever  letter  precede,  as  rigiteous,  pitmte,f/h^ 
teens,  ftc.  pronounced  rrgb^ckems,  pet^deeout,  plemidS$$ns^ 
ftc.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  t  jnbnn  succeeded  hpi  i 
nou,  as  unctuous,  presftmptnmt,  &c.  preoooiiced  9pg4dmoett^ 
premmp4clmus,  &c.    See  the  vocds. 

465.  This  lisping  soundj'^s  it  ma j  be  called,  Is  aAoMWt 
peculiar  to  the  English.  (41  >  (50)  (469)  The  Greek  9 
was  certainly  not  the  sound  we  give  it :  like  its  prindpal 
letter,  it  has  a  sharp  and  a  flat  sound ;  but  these  are  ^o 
little  subject  to  rule,  that  a  catalogue  wilt,  perhaps^  be  the 
best  guide. 

466.  Th,  at  the  begiiming  of  words,  is  sharp,  as  in 
thank,  think,  &c.  except  in  the  following  words :  This,  tbat^ 
than,  the,  thee,  their,  them,  then,  thence,  there,  these,  they, 
thine,  thither,  those,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy,  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

467.  Tb,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  sharp^  as  death,  breath, 
&c.  except  in  beneath,  booth,  %vitb ;  and  the  verbs  to  wreath, 
to  loath,  to  uncloath,  to  seetb,  to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth  : 
all  which  ought  to  be  written  with  the  e  final ;  not  only  to 
distinguish  some  of  them  ftx>m  the  nouns,  but  to  show  that 
th  is  soft  ;  for  though  tb,  when  final,  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced soft,  as  in  to  loath,  to  mouth,  &c.  yet  the  at  the  end 
of  words  is  never  pronotmced  hard.  There  is  as  obvious 
an  analogy  for  this  sound  of  the  th  in  these  verbs,  as  for 
the  z. sound  of  s  in  verbs  ending  in  se\  (437)  and  why 
we  should  write  some  verbs  with  e,  and  others  without  it, 
is  inconceivable.  The  best  way  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
our  orthography  in  this  particular,  will  be  to  draw  out  the 
nouns  and  verbs  as  they  stand  in  Johnson's  DiAionary. 


Adje£tives  and  Nouns. 

Verbs. 

breath, 

tdbreatbet, 

wreath, 

to  wreath,  to  inwreathe. 

hath^ 

to  loathe  A 

clcthy 

to  doatbe,  to  unckati.. 

bath. 

to  bathe. 

smooth. 

to  smooth. 

month. 

to  mou^. 
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4Vtathf  to  swathe. 

a^^h  (to  sheath. 

^*^^^  \to  sheathe. 

sooth f  to  sooth. 

SQreljrnodiing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  analogy  of 
the  language  in  diis  case.  Is  h  not  absurd  to  hesitate  a 
moment  at  writing  all  the  verbs  with  the  e  final  ?  This  is 
a  depaiture  from  our  gteat  lexicographer,  Which  he  him- 
self would-  approve;  as  nothing  but  inadvertency  could 
iiave  led  him  into  this  unmeaning  irregularity. — It  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  herej  that  those  substantives 
wl^ch  in  die  singular  end  with  th  sharps  adopt  the  th  flat 
intibe  pkiral,  as  path^  paTHs;  bath^  taTHs,  &c.  Such  a 
propensity  is  there  to  sUde  mto  the  flat  sound  of  /,  that  we 
ifrequently  liear  thisiBOund  in  the  genitive  case,  as  My 
vnv^s portion'^  for  my  "wf^s  portion,  tn  the  same  manner 
we  hear,  of  paying  so  much  for  houze  rent  and  taxes ^  instead 
of  house  rent  and  taxes  %  and  shopkeepers  tell  us  they  have 
^oods  of  aUprizis^  instead  of  idl  prices.  Nay,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  prcmounce  the  plural  of  truths  truTBs ;  but  this 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  ^ 

46S*  Ih  is  hard  in  die  middle  of  words,  either  when 
it  precedes  or  follows  a  consonant,  as  panther ^  nepenthe^ 
orthodox,  orthography^  orthoepy,  thvarty  athwart^  ethnic,  mis'- 
antbrope, philanthropy f  Sec.  except  brethren,  farthing,  farther,' 
northern,  nuorihy,  burthen,  mmtber,  where  the  th  is  flat  •  but 
the  two  last  words  are  better  written  burden  and  murder. 

469.  JS,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  soft  in  words 
purely  English,  zs father,  feather,  heathen,  hither,  thither^ 
whither,  whether,  either,  neither,  weather,  wether,  wither, 
gather,  together,  pother,  mother. 

470.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  particularly  in  words  from 
the  gained  languages,  is  generally  hard,  as  opathy^  sympathy, 
antipathy^j/tbens,  atheist,  authentic,  author, authority,  athirst,  ca-- 
-tbtuiic,  cathedral,  catholic,  catheter,  ether,  ethics,  lethargy ,Lethe, 
lewatban,  litharge,  lithotomy,  mathesis,  mathematics,  method, 
pathetic,  plethora,  polymatby,  prothonotary,  anathem0f  amethyst, 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  apothecary,  apotheosis. 

471.  Th  is  sometimes  pionounced  like  simple  /,  as 
Jhmas,  thyme,  Thames,  asthma,  phthisis  ^  phthisic,  phthisical, 
and  is  sDent  in  twelftbtide,  pronounced  twelftide. 

T  silent^  ^ 

472.  T  is  silent  when  preceded  by  /,  and  followed  by 
^e  abbreviated  terminations  en  and  le,  as  hasten,  chasten, 
fasten,  listen,  glisten,  christen,  moisten,  which  are  pronounced 
uif  wricten  hac^n,ehace*n,  &c.  in  hersten  the  /  is  heard : 
80  castle,  nestle,  trestle,  wrestle,  thistle,  whistle,  epistle,  bristle, 
gristle,  jostle^  apostle^  throstle,  bustle,  justle,  rustle,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  eassk,  nessle,.  Scc^  in  pestle  the  /  is 
pronounced ',  in  often, fasten,  and  soften,  the  /  is  silent,  and 
at  th^  end  of  several  words  from  the  French,  as  trait,gout, 
(taste)  eclat.    In  the  first  of  these  words  the  t  begins  to 


be  pronounced ;  in  the  last,  it  ^a&  been  sometimes  heard  ^ 
but  in  the  second,  never.  Tcupet  is  more  frequcmly  writ- 
ten toupee  J  and  b  therefore  not  irregulrx.  In  billet^oux  the 
/  is  silent,  as  well  as  in  hautboy.  The  same  silence  of  /  may 
oe  observed  in  the  English  words,  Christmas,  cl?estnut,mort^ 
gage,  ostler,  bankruptcy^  and  in  the  second  s»y liable  of  tmstU-^ 
toe.  In  currant  and  currants,  the  /  is  always  mute.  Sef 
No.  102,  103,  405. 


473.  risflat/,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as* 
does  to  p,  d  to  /,  hard  g  to  k,  and  %  to  /.  (4 1.)  It  is  neve^ 
irregular  i  and  if  ever  silent,  it  is  in  the  word  tw.lvemonth^ 
where  both  that  letter  and  the  e  are,  in  colloquial.pr6min* 
ciation,  generally  dropped,  as  if  written  tweVvwith* 

•  W  initiaL 

474.  That  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a  consonant^ 
has  been  proved  already.  (9)  (59)  It  is  always  :$ilent  bef^zif 
r,2smwraci,  wrangle,  wrap,  wrath,  wreai,  %uveath,  wreei^ 
wren,  wrench,  wrest,  ^vrestle,  wretch,  wri^le,  wrjght^ 
wring,  wrinkle,  wrist,  write,  writhe,  wrongs  wrought,  wry^ 
awry,  bewray  \  and  before  h^  and  the  vowel  o,  when  lon^ 
as  whole,  who,  &c.  pronounced  hole,  hoo,  &c. 

475.  TF,  before  h,  is  pronounced  as^  if  it  were  after  the 
h,  as  hoo^,  why,  hoo-^en,  when,  &c.  but  in  whole,  whoops  &c« 
the  single  and  double  o  coalescing  with  the  same,  sound 
in  w,  this  last  letter  is  scarcely  perceptible^  In  swoo^ 
however,  this  letter  is  always  heard  ;  and  pronouncin|E  it 
soon,  is  vulgar.  In  sword  and  answer  it  is  always  silent. 
In  two  it  mingles  with  its  kindred  sound,  and  the  number 
two  is  pronounced  like  the  adverb /00.  In  the  prepositions 
toward  wad  towards,  the  w  is  dropped,  as  if  written  toard 
and  toardfy  rhyming  with  hoard  and  hoards  -,  but  in  the 
adjedtives  and  adverbs  toward  and  towardly,  Jroward  miX 

frowardly  the  w  is  t^eard  distinctly.  It  is  sometimes 
dropped  in  the  last  syllable  of  awkward,  as  if  writteil 
awkard\  but  this  pronunciation  is  vulg<u. 


476.  Xis  a  letter  composed  of  those  which  have  been 
already  considered,  and  therefore  will  need  but  little  dis- 
cussion. (48)  (51)  It  is  flat  or  sharp  like  its  component 
letters,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

477.  .«rbas a  sharp  sound  like  hs,  when  it  ends  a  syU 
lable  with  the  accent. upon  it,  as  exercise',^xcellence,  &c.  or 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begin  with  a 
consonant,  as  excuse,  expense,  &c.  (71) 

i  478.  X  has  its  flat  sound  like  gsh  ^|ben  the  accent  is  not 
<m  it,  and  the  iftxtlowingfyU^ble  having-  the  accent  begins 
with  a  vowel,  as  exert^  example,  exist,  &c.  pronounced 
egzert,  igzample,  egvUst,  &c.  The  same  seiAid  may  be  ob- 
served if  h  folloVj  as  in  exhibit,  exhale,  &c.  pronounced 
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egzhiiitf  egzhalcy  but  if  the  secondary  accen^  be  on  the  iCy 
in  the  polysyllable  exhiHtion,  exhalation^  &c.  this  letter  is 
then  sharp,  asm  exerciser  (71)  but  in  compound  words, 
where  the^  primitive  ends  in  *,  this  letter  retains  its 
primitive  sound,  as  fixation^  taxation^  vexation,  vexatious, 
relaxation,  &c.  to  which  we  may  add  tliQ  simples  in  our 
language,  doxol.gy  and  proximity ;  $a  that  this  propensity 
of  X  to  become  egz,  seems  confined  to  the  inseparable 
preposition. 

479.  X,  like  /,  is  aspirated,  or  takes  the  sound  of  h  after 
It,  only  when  the  accent  is  before  it :  hence  the  difference 
been  luxury  and  luxurious',  anxious  and  anxiety:  in  the 
true  pronunciation  of  which  w;ords,  nothing  will  direct  us 
but  recurring  to  first  principles.  It  was  observed  that  s  is 
never  aspirated,  or  pronounced  like  sh,  but  when  the 
:accent  is  on  the  preceding  syllable  ',  (450)  and  that  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowel,  though  the  /  fre- 
quently is  pronounced  like  z,  it  is  never  sounded  zh-i  from 
which  premises  we  may  conclude,  that  luxury  and  luxurious 
ought  to  be  pronounced  It^ckshury  and  lugzurious,  and  not 
lug'^zho^ryus,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  it.  The  same  error 
runs  through  his  pronunciation  of  all  the  compounds, 
ttixuriance,  luxuriant,  luxuriate,  &c.  which  unquestionably 
ought  to  be  pronounced  lug'ZU'ri^nce,lug''ZU»ri''ant,  lug-xu^ 
ri-ate,  &c.  in  four  syllables,  and  not  in  three  only,  as  they 
are  divided  in  his  Diftionary. 

480.  The  same  principUs  will  lead  us  to  decide  in  the 
words  anxious  and  anxiety :  as  the  accent  is  before  the  x  in 
tlie  first  word,  it  is  naturally  divisible  into  anh^hious,  and 
as  naturally  pronounced  ank-shus ;  but  as  the  accent  is  after 
the  X  in  the  second  word,  and  the.hissing  sound  cannot  be 
aspirated,  (456)  it  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  ang- 
zi^y-  But  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  any  regard  to  the  com- 
ponent letters  of  these  words,  or  the  different  position  of 
the  accent,  has  not  only  spelled  them  without  aspiration, 
but  without  letting  the  s,  in  the  composition  of  the  last 
word,  go  into  z  >  for  thus  they  stand  in  his  Diftionary : 
ani'Syus,  ank-si-e^ty.  (456) 

481.  The  letter  x,  at  the  beginning  of  wordsj  goes  into 
7,^as  Xerxes,  Xenophon,  &c.  pronounced  Zerxses,  Zetiophon, 

'&c.  it  is  silent  at  the  end  of  the  French  hillet-^ux,  and 
pronounced  like  j*  in  beaux ;  often  and  better  written  beaus. 

T  initial. 

482.  /*,  as  a  consonant,  has  always  the  same  sound  -, 
and  this  has  been  sufiiciently  described  in  ascertaining  its 
real  character ;  (40)  whei^  it  is  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  syllaUe  with  the  accent  upon  it,  it  is  soumled 
exactly  like  the  first  sound  of  i,  as  cy^er,  tyrant,  re^ly,8cc. 
but  at  the  e;Qd  of  a  word  or  ^Uable>  without  the  accent^  it 

.  is  proaounced  like  the  first  sound  of  e,  liberty^  fury,  ten-- 
dtrly,  &c. 


483.  Z  is  the  fiat  /,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
b  does  to  p,  d  to  /,  hard  g  to  I,  and  vtof.  Its  common 
name  is  izzard,  which  Dr.  Johnson  explains  into  /  hard^ 
if,  however,  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  a  gross  misnomer : 
for  the  z  is  not  the  hard,  but  the  soft  /  :*  but  as  it  has  a 
less  sharp,  and  therefore  not  so  audible  a  sounds  it  is  txnt 
impossible  but  it  may  mean  /  surd.  Zed,  borrowed  from 
the  French,  is  the  more  fashionable  name  of  this  letter  \ 
but,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  admitted,  because  the  names 
of  the  letters  ought  to  have  no  diversity. 

484.  Z,  like  /,  goes  into  aspiration  before  a  diphthongi 
or  a  diphthongal  vowel  after  the  accent,^  as  is  heard  in 
vizier,  glazier,  grazier,  &c.  pronounced  vizh^-er,  glazt-i-^, 
grazb^i-er,  &c«  The  same  may  be  observed  of  azure,  ra^ 
zure,  Sec. 

^  485.  Zis  silent  in  the  French  word  rendezvous',  and  i^ 
pronounced  in  the  Italian  manner,  as  if  /  were  before  it,  in 
mezzotinto,  as  if  written  metzotinto. 

Thus  having  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  Just  idea  of  the 
principles  of  pronunciation,  both  with  respect  to  single  let- 
ters^ and  their  various  combinations  into  syllables  and 
words.  The  attentive  reader  must  have  observed  how 
much  the  sounds  of  the  letters  vary,  as  they  are  differently 
associated,  and  how  much  the  pronunciation  of  these  asso- 
ciations d_epends  upon  the  position  of  the  accent.  This  is 
a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  a  want  of  attending 
to  it  has  betrayed  several  ingenious  men  into  the  grossest 
absurdities*  This  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  observa- 
tions on  accent^  which  is  the  next  point  to  be  considered. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

486.  The  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  opprobrium  of 
modem  criticism.  Nothing  can  show  more  evidently  the 
faUibility  of  the  human  faculties  than  the  total  ignorance 
we  are  in  at  present  of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
accent. f  This  would  be  still  more  surprising  if  a  "pheno- 
menon of  a  similar  kind  did  not  daily  present  itself  to  our 
view.  The  accent  of  the  English  language,  which  is  con- 
stantly sounding  in  our  ears,  and  every  moment  open  to 
investigation,  seems  as  much  a  mystery  as  that  accent  which 


*  Professor  Ward,  speaking  of  the  reason  for  doubling  the  /  at  the  end 
ot  words,  says,  *'  /doubled  retains  its  proper  force,  which,  when  tingle  at 
**  the  end  of  words, is nftenedinto  s,  as  bU^  bu*.**  And  Dr.  WalUs  telli  tiS| 
that  it  is  almost  certain  when  a  noun  has  s  hard  in  the  last  syllable,  and'be- 
comes  a  verb  ;  that  in  the  latter  case  the  s  becomes  soft,  at  a  biiue  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  h^rd  *,  and  to  boa*t  with  the  s  soft. 

f  See  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity,  at 
the  end  of  the  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  LatiO;  and 
Scripture  Proper  Name«» 
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is  removed  almost  two  thousand  years  from  our  view. 
Obscurity!  perplexity,  and  confusion^  run  througbi  every 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  nothbg  could  be  so  hc^eless 
as  an  attempt  to  explain  it,  did  not  a  circumstance  present 
itself,  which  at  once  accounts  for  the  confusion,  and  affords 
a  clew  to  lead  us  out  of  it. 

487.  Not  one  writer  on  accent  has  given  us  such,  a  de- 
finition of  the  voice  as  acquaints  us  with  its  essential  pro- 
perties :  they  speak  of  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  quick 
and  slow ;  but  they  never  once  mention  that  striking  pro- 
perty which  distinguishes  speaking  from  singing  sounds, 
and  which^  from  its  sliding  fh>m  high  to  low,  and  fironv 
low  to  high,  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  inflection 
of  the  voice.  No  wonder,  when  vnriters  left  this  out  of 
the  account,  thatitjbey  should  blunder  about  the  nature  of 
accent:  it  was  impossible  they  should  do  otherwise;  so 
partial  an  idea  tif  the  speaking  voice  must  necessarily  lead 
them  into  error.  But  let  us  once  divide  the  voice  into  its 
rising  and  falling  inflexions,  the  obscurity  vanishes,  and 
accent  becomes  a9  intelligible  as  any  other  part  of  language. 

488.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  let  us  compare 
the  accented  syllabled  with  others,  and  we  shall  £nd  this 
general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  :  **  The  accented  syllable 
*^  is  always  louder  than  the  rest ;  but  when  it  has  the 
*^  rising  inflection,  it  is  higher  than  the  preceding,  and 
''  lower  than  the  succeeding  syllable:  and  when  it  has  the 
^  falling  inflection,  it  is  pronounced  higher  as  well  as 
^  louder  than  the  other  syllables,  either  preceding  or 
^  succeeding."  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  **  when 
*'  the  accent  is  on  tlie  last  syllable  of  a  word  which  has  no 
*^  emphasis,  and  which  is  the  concluding  word  of  a  dis- 
^  coiurse."  Thos^  who  vrish  to  see  this  clearly  demons 
strated  may  consult  Elements  of  Elocution,  second  edition, 
page  181.  On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  stresa  wecail  accent  is  as  well  understood 
as  is  necessary  for  the  prommdation  of  single  words,  which 
is  the  object  of  this  treatise;  and  therefore,  considering 
accent  merely  as  stress,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  its  proper  position  in  a  word,  and  endeavour  to 
deteft  ^me  errors  in  the  use  and  application  of  it. 

Tit  different  Positions  of  the  English  Accent. 

489.  Accent,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a  comparison 
withiother  sylbbles  less  forcible ;  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  monosyllables,  properly  speakings  have  no  accent: 
vhen  theyare  combined  with  other  monosyllables  and  form 
a  plurase,  the  fUXfiss  which  is  laid  upon  one,  in  preference 
to  others,  i&  called  emphasis.  As  emphasis  evidently  points 
out  the  most  significant  word  in-  a  sentence,  so,  where  other 
leasons  do  not  forbid, the  accent  alwap  dwells  with  greatest 
force  on  that  part  of  the  word  which,  from  its  importance, 
the  hearer  has  always  the  greatest  occasion  to  observe  \  and 
dus  is  necesssirily  the  root,  Ox  body  of  the  word.    But  as^ 


harmony  of  termination  frequently  attracts  the  accent  from 
the  root  to  the  branches  of  words^  so  the  first  and  most 
natural  law  of  accentuation  seems  to  operate  less  in  fixing 
the  stress  than  any  of  the  other.  Our  own  Saxon  termina- 
tions, indeed,  with  perfeft  iwiiformity,  leave  the  principal 
part  of  the  word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems  its  ^w- 
fiil  property  i  (501)  but  Latin  and  Greek  terminations,  of 
which  our  laj^guage  is'full,  assume  a  right  (^  preserving 
their  original  accent,  and  subjecting  many  of  the  words 
they  beistow  upon  us,  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

490.  Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated,  in  a  gtrot 
measure,  by  etymology.     In  words  fironi  the  Saxon,  the    , 
accent  is  generally  on  the  root  i  in  words  from  the  learned 
languages,  is  is  generally  on  the  termination;  and  if. to 
these  vpe  add  the  different  accent  we  lay  on  some  words, 

to  distinguish  them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have  tlie  thr^e 
great  principles  of  accentuation ;  namely,  the  radical,  the 
tenninational,  and  the  distinAive. 

Accent  on  Dissyllables. 

491.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  has  necessarily  on^  of 
them  accented,  and  but  one.  It  is  true,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  we  sometimes  lay  an  equal  stress  upon  two  suc- 
cessive syllables,  as  di-recty  some-times ;  but  when  these 
words  are  pronounced  alone,  they  have  never  more  than 
one  accent.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  distinction, 
some  writers  have  roundly  asserted,  that  many  dissyllables 
have  two  accents,  such  as  convoy^  concourjey  discord^  ship» 
wreck :  in  which,  and  similar  instances,  they  confound  the 
distinctness,  vrith  which  the  latter  syllaMes  are  necessarily 
pronounced,  vrith  accentual  force ;  though  nothing  can.be 
more  different*  Let  us  pronounce  the  last  syllable  of  the 
noun  torment  as  disf  inftly  as  we  please,  it  wilt  still  be  very 
different  with  respeft  to  force,  from  the  same  syllable  in 
the  verb  to  tormenty  where  the  accent  is  on  it ;  and  if  wc 
do  but  carefully  watch  our  pronunciation,  the  same  differ- 
ence will  appear  in  every  word  of  two  syllables  throughout 
the  language.  The  word  Amen  is  the  only  word  which  is 
pronounced  with  two  consecutive  accents  when  alone. 

492.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation  in  certain 
words  of  two  syllables,  which  are  both  nouns  and  verbs, 
that  is  iiot  unworthy  of  notice  \  the  nouns  having  the 
accent  on  the  first  sylla6le,and  the  verbs  on  the  last.  This 
seems  an  instinctive  effort  in  the  language  (if  the  expres- 
sion will  be  allowed  me)  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
the  want  of  different  terminations  for  these  different  parts, 
of  speech.* 


*  It  18  not  iiii|>robable  that  the  verb,  by  receiving  a  participial  termioa* 
tioa.  has  'iticUB^d  us  ta  pranounce  that  part  of  speech  with  an-  accent 
nearer  the  end  than  we  do  the  noun:  for  though  we  can  without  any  dif- 
ficulty pronounce  the  verb  with  the  accent  on  the  nonU)  we  cannot  to 
eaiily  proamiMC  t^  fMrtictplc  and  th«  adrtfb  ItnMd  frqyi  k  wklkthar 
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The  words  which  admit  of  this  diversity  of  aocent  are 
the  following ; 


Nouns. 

Verbs. 

Nouns. 

Vetbs. 

ibject 

to  eJject 

descant 

to  desc&nt 

ibient 

to  absifd 

digest 

to  digest 

Sbstract 

to  abstract 

essay 

to  essay 

iccetU 

to  accent 

export 

to  export 

affix 

tOijflx 

extract 

to  etetrict 

assign 

to  assfgn 

exile 

Vf^  exile 

augment 

to  augment 

ferment 

bontbard 

to  bombard 

frequent 

tofrequent 

cement 

to  cement 

import 

to  impoi^ 

colleague 

to  colleague 

incense 

to  incinse 

coUea 

to  adlect 

insult 

to  msib 

compact 

to  contact 

object 

to  objeet 

compound 

to  compound 

perfitme 

to  perfume 

eompress 

"to  compress 

permit 

to  permit 

concert 

to  concert 

prefix 

to  prefix 

concrete 

to  concrete 

premise 

to  premise 

cinduct 

to  conduct 

presage 

to  presage 

cof^ne 

to  confine 

present 

to  present 

conflict 

to  conflict 

(riduce 

toprod&ce 

Unserve 

to  conserve 

pfvject 

to  project 

consort 

to  con^trt 

proUst 

'to  protest 

4intest 

to  contest 

rebel 

to  rebel 

-contract 

to  contract 

record 

to  rec9rd 

control 

to  contrast 

refuse 

ttr^te     ' 

invent 

to  convent 

subject 

to  subject 

convene 

to  converse 

siervey 

to  survey  ^ 

cotivevt 

tD  convert 

torment 

to  torment 

€6nvict 

to  convtct 

traject 

to  tn^ct  * ' 

convoy 

to  convoy 

transfer' 

to  transfer 

desert 

to  */rrf 

transport 

to  transport 

discount ' 

to  discount 

attrOute 

to  attribute 

493.  To  the  analogy,  some  speakers  are  endeavouring' 
to  reduce  the  word  r^/i/^/i// ;  which^  when  it  signifies  the' 
matter  contained  in  a  book,  is  often  heard  with  the  accent ; 
on  the  first  syllable ;  but  though  this  pronunciation  serves 
to  distinguish  words  which  are  different  in  signification^and 
to  give,  in  some  measure^  a  difference  of  form  to  the  noun 
and  verb,  in  which  our  tongue  is  remarkably  'eficient,  still 
ft  is  doubtful  whether  this  distinction  be  of  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  languajge.  See  Bowl.  This  diversity  of 
accentuation  seems  to  have  place  in  scHne  compound  verbs. 
See  CouNTEKBALANCEand  the  subsequent  words. 

494'.  Sometimes  words  have  a  different  ac^uent,  as  they 
are  adjectives  or  substantives. 


accent :  thw  we  can  proaoiwoe  t&ipm^crt  wifh  the  Mrocttt  «a  tiic  4int 
syHilble;  butsot  to  euily  iri»tf>mrtbig  «id  f'Sntfntmih-  ^^  »  »  Mlid 
rtasoa  for  the  ^iMJnctioa,  Md  ought  to  indlice  ui,  wiere  me  ctn,  to  ob- 
icCTftit./  jLH^Mn^oA  Uki^pMn  secii  lo  t«q«iii»ift.  .ate  the^KKtl. 


Substantives. 
august,  the  month 
compact 

champaign^  wine 
exile^  banishment 
gallant,  a  lover 
instinct 
invalitl 

Levimty  a  place 
minute  of  time 
siptne,  in  grammar 


Adjeftiv^ 
august,  npbte 
confaet 

cbatnpa^n,  open 
rxik,  small 
gillant^  bold 
instina 
invalid 

levant,  easte^^n 
minite,  smatt 
supine,  indolent. 


4i05.  Sometimes  the  same  parts  of  speecL  have  a  different 
accent  to  mark  a  difference  of  signification, 
to r%'Mr/?, to  praAise magic;  to  ^s00/ltfr^  to  imreat 
^/^ff,  a  wilderness  desrrt^msAt 

buffet,  a^low  i^ti  A  cupboard 

sinister,  insidious  sinister,  the  ieft  side. 

4d6.  In  this  analogfy  some  ^fCiketg  pronounee  the  wor4 
Concordance  with  the  acceilt  on  die  &^.  syllable,  wb^n  k 
signifies  a  dictionary  of  tbe  fiiUe  -,  and  with  fhe  accent  oa 
the  second,  when  it  signifies  Agreement :  iivft  besides  that, 
there  is  not  the  samereasem^for  dtstittgeiriikig  nouns  fmtxi 
each  other,  -as  there  is  nouns  fcomi  v«rbs  \  the  aocent  on 
the  first  sY.'Mible  of  the  word  C^^»nitfM»  gives -a  harslmess 
and  poverty  to  its  feocmd,  which  o^t  lo  he  avoided. 

497.  But  though  the  di%rent  acceittnation  of  noons  and 
verbs  of  the  same  form  does  not  extend  so  far  as  might  be 
edcpefted,  it  is  certain,  that  in  wo^  <^  f  wo  ^lables,wher^ 
the  noun  and  verb  are  of  diffierettt  forms,  fhfttis  is  aa  tevv- 
dent  tendency  in  the  kmguage  to  place  die^iccentttponthe 
first  ^Uable  of  the  noun,  and  on  the  k^  of  the  verb. 
Hence  the  nouns  outrage,  ispstart,  and  tjpsfoar,  htfve  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable)  And  the  verte  to  0/^j  to 
upboU,  and  to  outstrip,  on  the  last. 

498.  This  analogy  will  appear  still 'more  eMettt  if  we 
attend  to  the  accent  of  tlioiie  M«n$  and  vette  wfaieh  are 
compounded  of  two  words.  Every  dissyUaUetompouaded 
of  words  which,  taken  separatdy,  iMKte  a  meaning,  may  be 
deemed  a  qu^ified  Substantive }  and  that  w«rd  wfiich  qua^ 
lifies  or  describes  the  other,  is  i&at  wliiffti  roost  distingui^ies 
it,  and  consequently  is  that  which  ought  to  have  the  accent: 
according^  we  find  Xhstinkhom,  oatrage,  ^Amrman,  free» 
hoU^sand-ioxt  Mhmsc,  fethitnfe,  haaie  the  accent  on  the 
firstsyUable,  which  is  the  specifying  part  of  the  >nsed; 
Vf}sSt»ged»say, foresee,  overlook,  undersell,  have  the  accent  oa 
the  last  sylliftle,  which  is  the  least  distingoiriiii^  port  of 
the  word.  This  rule,  however,  is  other  by  the  caprice  of 
custom,  or  the  love  of  harmony,  frequently  viriited,  but 
is  sufficieatly  extensive  to  mark  the  geoenil  tendency  of 
the  lai^age.  Akenside  brings  the  veri>  to  tomment  under 
this  analogy:' 

**  ^ 'riicwbcrzcal 

*'  Of  9gt,  commenting  ou  prodigious  filings.^ 

Bleasunety  the  ioutffnmhn* 
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And  lClfc(»>.im  the  same  maioierj  tli«  iterb  fo  fomaitai : 

^  And  itooki  fiiMwwtfiiy  wiOt  Uwt  thiti>  ^      / 

^  Thj  r»|^  loul  siuii^  i»  thkM  ey e». 

499.  Somethings  very  analogous  tothi&wefind  in^th^ 
nouns  we  verbalize^  by  changing^the  /sharp  of  the  noun 
into  the  s  flat^  or  z  of  the  verbj  (4<97)  as  a  uset,  and  to  usf  i 
where  we  may  remark^  that  when  the  word  in  both  parts 
cf  ^>eech  is  a  monosyllahlei  and  so  not  under  the  laws  of 
accent^  the  verb^  however^  claims  the  privilege  of  length- 
ening the  sound,  of  the  consonant^  when  it  can^  as  well  as. 
when  it  cannotf  proloiig^  the  accentuation :  thus  we  not 
onif  find  grasj  altered  to  grazef,  trau  to  ^ra%e^  ^ast  to 
g£izfi  pnc€  to  frize^  breath  to  hnethi^  &€•  but  the  ^  or  / 
sharp  altered  to  the  /  flat  in  advice  to  Mdvhf,  excuse  Ip  ex^ 
cuUi  devke  to  deviu,  &c.  The  noun  adopting  the  sharp 
hissing  soundiftnd  the  verb  the  soft  buzzing  onei  without 
transfeiriog  the  accent  from  one  syUable  to  another.  The 
vulgar  extend  this  analogy  to  the  noun  practice  and  the 
rabt^prwtiief  pronouhcing  tne  first  with  the  i  shorty  and 
therlikeiharp  /»  as  if  written /r9cfi«f,  and  the  last  with 
the  i  lougi  and  the/  like  x»  as  if  written  frvethsei  but  cor- 
reSt  speakers  pronoimoe  the  verb  like  the  noun  i  that  is, 
as  if  written  practisi.  The  noun  pnjpheey,  and  the  verb  to 
pr^beijfo\km  this  analogy^  only  by  writing  die  noun  with 
the  o  andtfae  verb  with  the  /,  and  without  any  difference 
of  sound,  except  pronouncing  the  j  in.  the  first  Uk^  e^  and 
in  the  last  like  /  long ;  where  we  oay  still  discover  %  trace 
of  the  tendency  to  the  baryt^e  pronunciation  in  the  noun^ 
and  ihRoKjtme  in  the  verb.  (467;  See  the  words. 

5Q0.  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  tendency  of 
Eng^sh  verbs ;  and  where  we  find  it  crossed,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  those  formed  from  nouns,  rather  thap  the  contrary : 
agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that  though 
nouns  have  often  the  accent  on  the  latter,  yet  verbs  have 
it  s^dom  on  the  former  syllable  \  those  nouns  which,  in 
the  coipmon  order  of  language,  must  have  preceded  the 
verbs>  often  transmit  this  accent  to  the  verbs  they  form, 
and  inversely :  thus  the  noMH  water  must  have  preceded 
the  verb  to  vxtter^  as  the  verb  to  correspond  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  noun  correspondent  j  and  to  pursue  must  claim 
priorily  to/£/r»i/.  So  that  we  may  conclude,  whenever 
verbs  deviate  from  this  rule,  it  is  seldom  by  chance,  and 
generally  ^in  those' words  onlj  where  a  superior  law  of 
accent  takes  placets 

Accent  OH'  TrisylfaMer. 

501*  A%  words  increase  in  syllables,  the  more  easily 
is  thenr  accent  known.  Nouns  sometimes  acquire  ^  syllable 
1^  becofsing  plural;  adjectives  increase  a  syllable  by  being 
compared  }  and  verbs  by  altering  their  tense,  or  becoming 
participles :  adye£tives  becomes  adverbs,  by  adding  fy  to. 
them;  and  peeposititions  precede  nouns  (mt  verbs  without 


altering  the  accent  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed  r 
so  that  when^ncethe  accent  of  dissyllables  is  known ,those^ 
polysylhaUes,  whose  terminations  ai-e  perfectly  English, 
bauve  likewise  their  accent  invariably  settled.  Thus  lion,- 
becomes  tio'ness  ;  poet^  pretest ;  polite  becomes  politer,  or 
pJitelyj  oteyenpoiiteiier  ;  mUckieJ^  mischievous  ;  happy^ 
hsppinett:  mayfli  ness  becomes  Ussmssos  ;  miuhiefy  mis* 
cbieviwsness  ;  and  service ^  servieeaiie^  serviceai/euesi^^  i^- 
weeabfy,  and  wnstrvieuify,  wkhoiit  dntnrbis^  the  acoont^ 
either  ea  accowit  of  tbe  preposttive  tmp  «r  thee  sulgan&r 
tives  able  J  aHy^  «>d  eUemeu 

5021  Hence  we  B»jr  perceive  dke  l^ansK^  absitfdily 
which  prevails  even  in  the  first  csrdBi  \  that  of  pronoutK 
aii^  dke  plural  of  pnmass^  and  even  iiie  aingobr^  with  the* 
accent  os  the  second  ayyable>  )Skitssscsin  vAemcetmi  \  £otr 
we  a^gbt  just  at  welt  aay>  iuubisiy  aad  duici£ms,  m,  prists 
oeuzodprifuesmt^  nor  Wttild  a  coriee^ear  faa  leas  trntk 
with  the  latter  than  the  fbrmer. 

SOS.  Saiew  verbs  of  three  sjdkibiefr  &lb«r  the  amdogfr 
ofaiervahle  in  those  of  two,  that  of  protracting  the  accei* 
totbe  kst  sjAable,  duit  this  ccoaomy  seems  peculia?  tt^ 
dissyllables :  many  verbs>  tadked^  of  three  S|^Mates»  are* 
compoaaded  of  a.  {repoaitieB  of  two  sylldiles :  ani  thM», 
accordiug  lo  the  primary  law  of  ^mation,  and  not  the 
secondary  of  distioctioo,  we  may  esteem  them  ra^iKcal^  aod 
not  distinctive :  such  are  contradtce^  imterado^  supercede,  eon^ 
traksttdf  dramucrUe,  ss^scribe^  &c.  while  the  generality? 
of  words.ending  in  the  verbal  termimtions  ise  and  /z/,  lei- 
tain  the  accent  of  the  simple,  as  criticise,  tyranesise,modemie^ 
ftc.  and  tlM  whole  tribe  of  trisyllable  verbs  to  oiEtf,  very 
few  excepted,  refuse  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable :  but 
words  of  three  syllables  often  take  their  accent  from  the 
learned  langu^es  from  which  they  are  derived;  and  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  in<jutpe  how  far  English  accttit  is» 
regulated  by  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.. 

On  the  h^heme  of  ih^  Greet  and' Latin  Acdent^  on.  £Sr  J^$0tr^ 
of  Engfish  BolysyllaUei. 

(^aJP  As  our  language  borrows  so  largely  from  the  learned) 

languages^  it  is  not  wonderful  that  its  pronunciation- s)kould* 

be  in  some  measure  influenced  by  them.    The  rule  for 

placing  the  Greek  accent  wa^,  indeed, 'essentially  different 

front  l^at  of  the  Latin  v  but  words  firom.  the  Greek,ooming 

to  us  throng  the  Latin^  are  often-  so  much  la&iized  as  tO' 

lose  their  original  accent,,  and  to*  fall  into  that  of  the^ 

Latin ;  and  it  ia  the  Latia  accent  which  we  must  chiefly^ 

j  regard,  as  that  which  influences  our  own«. 

I     (i)  The  first  genecaFmle  that  may  be  laid  down  h,  that 

.  when  words  come  to  us  whole  from  the  Greek,  or  Latin,. 

the  same  accent  ought  to  be  preserved  a*  in  thr  original  t: 

thus  horiton,  sonorous,  diforum,  dictator,  gladiator,  mediator, 

delator,  spectator^  adulator^  ftc  jgreserve  the  penultimate 
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accent  of  the  original  j  and  yet  the  antepfenultxmate  ten- 
dency of  our  language  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  orator^  senator ^  auditor ^  ministery  cicatrix^  plethora^ 
&c.  in  opposition  to  the  Latin  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  and  would  have  infallibly  done  the  same  by  ahdomenf 
bitumen,  and  acumen^  if  the  learned  had  not  stepped  in  to 
rescue  these  classical  words  from  the  invasion  of  the  Gothic 
accent,  and  to  preserve  the  stress  inviolably  on  the  second 
syllable :  nor  has  even  the  interposition  of  two  consonants 
been  always  able  to  keep  the  accent  from'  mounting  up  to 
the  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  we  may  see  in  minister, 
jinister,  character,  tnagistna'e,  &c.  and  this  may  be  said  to  be 
.  the  favourite  accent  of  our  language.  See  Miscellany. 
•  (c)  But  notwithstanding  this  prevalence  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent,  the  general  rule  still  holds  good;  and 
more  particularly  in  words  a  little  removed  from  common 
tsage,  such  as  terms  in  the  arts  and  sciences :  these  are 
generally  of  Greek  original  5  but  coming  to  us  through  the 
.liatih,  most  coitoionly  contract  the  Latin  accent,  when 
adopted  into  our  language.  This  will  appear  plainly  by 
the  following  lists:  and  first,  let  us  select  som^  where  the 
Greek  and  Latin  accents  coincide : 


plethora, 
metabisis, 
'  ^mphHsis, 
afttispHsis, 
antithesis. 


antiphrdsis, 

protHsis, 

metathesis, 

epenthesis, 

aphaeresis. 


(  d)  Another  list  will  show  us  where  the  accents  of  these 
languages  differ 


arttanaclaiis, 

-catachresis, 

paracentesis, 

aposioptsis, 

■antipt^su, 

anadiplosis, 

auxe'sis, 

mathesis, 

exegesis. 


hydrtfphdUa, 
cyclopedia, 
aporM, 
prosopopceia, 
epiphonema, 
'  diaphoresis, 
diploma, 
parogoge, 
apostrtfphe. 


In  this  list  we  perceive  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the 
Latin  language  to  accent  the  long  penultimate  vowel,  and 
that  of  the  Greek,  to  pay  no  regard  to  it  if  the  last  vowel 
is  short,  but  to  place  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate. 
It  will,  however,  be  easily  perceived,  that  in  this  case  we 
follow  the  Latin  analogy  :  this  analogy  will  appear  more 
evident  by  a  list  of  words  ending  iiic///,  where,  though  the 
0  in  the  penultimate  syllable  is  the  omega,  the  Greek  ac- 
cent is  on  the  antepenuhim^te  : 

a-TToOaWw,  fAMTa^^i^uai^,         ^wa^^w^K*  <nwix«'«<n^. 

This  analogy  has  led  us  to  accent  certain  words,  formed 
from  the  Greek,  where  the  omega  was  not  in  the  penul- 
timate of  the  original,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  words 


where  this  Icmg  vowel  was  found :  such '  as  Exostcsis, 
formed  from  *eK  and  oVtm*,  Synneurosis  from  <"?»  and  nv^oi,, 
&c.  Tliis  tendency  therefore  has  sufficiently  formed  an 
analogy  -,  and  since  rules,  hgwever  absurdly  formed  at 
first,  are  better  than  no  rules  at  all,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  advisable  to  consider  every  word  of  this  form  as  subject 
to  the  penultimate  accent,  and  to  look  upon  apotheosis  and 
metamorphosis,  as  exception^. 

(e)  The  next  rule  we  may  venture  to  lay  down  as  a 
pretty  general  one,  is,  that  if  the  words  derived  from  the 
learned  languages,  though  'anglicised  by  altering  the  ter- 
mination, contain  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  in  the 
original  languages,  they  are  generally  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  same  accent :  that  is,  with  the  same  accent  as 
the  first  person  present  of  tte  indicative  mood  active 
voice,  or  as  the  present  participle  of  the  same  verb.  Tlie 
reality  of  this  rule  will  best  appear  by  a  selection  of  such 
classes  of  words  as  have  an  equal  number  of  syllables  in 
both  languages. 

(f)  Words  which  have  a  in  the  penultimate  syllable : 
prevalent,      prxvulens,  infamous,       iufamis, 
equivalent,     aquivHlens,  propagate,     propago, 
adjacent,         adjUcens,  ikidagate,     •  indago, 
ligament,  *     ligamen,  suffira'gan,       suffragans* 
In  this  small  class  of  words  we  find  all  but  the  first  jwo 

have  a  different  accent  in  English  from  that  of  the  Latin. 
The  rule  for  placing  the  accent  in  that  language  being  the. 
simplest  in  the  world  :  if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  long, 
the  accent  is  on  it ;  if  short,  the  accent  is  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate. 

(g)  Words  which  have  e  in  the  penultimate  syllable  : 


penetrate, 

discrepant, 

precedent, 

elegant, 

exuperant, 


penetro, 

discr^pans, 

pracedens, 

elegans, 

extiperans. 


exuberant, 

eminent, 

excellent, 

alienate, 

delegate, 


exuberans, 

eniinens, 

excelltns, 

aHeno, 

delego. 


In  this  class  we  find  the  penultimate  e  accented  in  Eng- 
lish as  in  Latin,  except  in  the  three  last  words.  The  word  • 
alienate  departs  from  the  Latin  accentuation,  by  placing  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if  derived  from  the  English 
noun  alien.  The  e  in  penetro  is  either  long  or  short  in  . 
Latin,  and  in  this  case  we  generally  prefer  the  short  sound 
to  the  long  one. 

(h)  Words  which  have  i  in  the  penultimate  syllable  : 


acclivous. 

accllvus, 

perspicience, 

perspiciens. 

declivous, 

declivus. 

conscience, 

consctens^ 

proclivous, 

procHvui, 

obedience. 

obediens. 

litigant, 

liCigans 

pestilence. 

pestVens^ 

mitrigant. 

mitlgans. 

supplicate, 

suppricans. 

dbilant, 

sihilans. 

t'xplicate. 

expHcans, 

vigilant, 

vigVans, 

abdicate. 

abdlcans. 

fulminant. 

fuhmnans. 

providence. 

providcns. 

discriminate; 

discrimlno. 

festinate, 

*  JbStlnQ, 
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Mbitatit, 

hahlttanSf 

mendicant, 

mendTzcans^ 

beneficent, 

kneficus^ 

resident, 

residefiSy 

accident, 

accidens^ 

difiidence. 

diff'idensy 

evident. 

evtdetJSt 

confidence. 

confidens^ 

indigent, 

indlgensy 

,   investigate. 

invesfigo^ 

diligent. 

dUlgens, 

castigate. 

cast/go. 

negligent. 

ncgHgenf, 

•  extricate. 

fxtrlco, 

exigence. 

€x1genf. 

irritate, 

irrhoi 

intelligence. 

ifite/Iigens, 

profligate. 

profl'tgOi 

deficience. 

deficiens^ 

instigate, 

wstlgo. 

In  the  foregoing  list  ^f  words  we  find  a  very  general 
coincidence  of  the  English  and  Latin  accent,  except  in  the 
last  eleven  "svords,  where  we  depart  from  the  Latin  accent 
on  the  penultimate,  and  place  it  on  our  own  favourite  syl- 
lable the  antepenultimate.  These  last  words  must  there- 
fore be  ranked  as  exceptions. 

(I)  Words  which  have  o  in  the  penultimate  syllable  : 

interrogate,      interrifgo,        omnipotent,     omnip^iens^ 
arrogant,  arr^gans,        innocent,  inh^cens^ 

dissonant,         dUs^nans^       renovatQ,  renSvoy 


redolent. 

red^lensy 

desolate. 

desolOi 

insolent. 

tns^lensy 

decorate. 

decoro^ 

benevolent^, 

hmev6lusy 

elaborate, 

elahoroy 

condolence. 

condXlenSy 

laborant. 

/ahoranSf 

indolence. 

indolensy 

ignorant. 

ignorans, 

armipotent. 

armip6t€nsy 

suffocate. 

mffbco. 

In  this  list  the  difference  of  the  English  and  Latin  ac- 
cent is  considerable.  The  last  six  words  desert  the  Latin 
penultimate  for  the  English  antepenultimate  accent,  and 
€-mMtncebiX%  into  an  accentuation  diametrically  opposite. 

(\)  Words  which  have  u  in  the  penultimate  syllable : 


fabalate, 

fahulory 

populate. 

popaio. 

maculate. 

maculoy 

subjugate. 

suhjugOy 

adjuvate. 

adJUvo, 

abducent. 

abducetis^ 

corrugate. 

corrugOf' 

relucent. 

relucenSf 

petulant. 

petulafiSy 

imprudent. 

imprudens^ 

disputant. 

disp&tanSf 

adjutant. 

adjutans^ 

impudent. 

impudens^ 

peculate. 

peculoTy 

speculate. 

speMor^ 

indurate. 

induroy 

pollulate. 

pullulo^    , 

obdurate. 

obduro* 

Here  we  find  the  general  rule  obtain,  with,  perhaps,  feWer 
exceptions  than  in  any  other  class.  Adjuvate y  peculate ^  and 
tnduratey  are  the  only  absolute  deviations }  for  obdurate  has 
the  accent  frequently  on  the  second  syllable.  See  the  word. 
(I)  To  these  lists,  perhaps,  might  be  added  the  English 
words  ending  in  tumy  stony  and  ity :  for  though  tion  and  sion 
are  really  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  they  are  by  almost 
all  oar  orthoepist^  generally  divided  into  two ;  and  conse- 
quently ftationy  pronunciaticny  occasioHy  evasiotiy  &c.  contain 
(tie  same  number  of  syllables  as  natioy  pronunciatioy  occasioy 
ryfoshy  &c.  and  have  the  accent,  in  both  English  and  Latin, 
cm  the  antepenultimate  syllable.    Th/s  same  mav  be  ob- 


served of  words  ending  in  ifyj  as  diversityy  varietyy  &c.  from 
diversitaSy  varietaSy  &c.' 

{m)  By  this  selection  (which,  though  not  an  exact  enu- 
meration of  every  particular,  is  yet  a  sufiicient  specimen 
of  the  correspondence  of  Latin  and  English  accent)  we 
may  perceive  that  there  is  a  general  rule  running  through 
both  languages,  respecting  the  accent  of  polysyllables, 
which  is,  that  when  a  single"  vowel  in  the  penultimate  is 
followed  by  a  single  consonant,  the  accent  is  on  the  ante- 
penultimate. This  is  so  agreeable  to  English  analogy,  that 
in  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  the  penultimate 
vowel,  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  is  long,  and  conse- 
quently has  the  accent,  we  almost  always  neglect  this  ex- 
ception, as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  fall 
into  our  own  general  rule  of  accenting  the  antepenultimate. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  being  remarked,  that  when  we 
neglect  the  accent  of  the  original,  it  is  almost  always  to 
place  it  at  least  a  syllable  higher;  vls  adjacent  and  condolence 
are  the  only  words  in  the  whole  selection,  where  the  accent 
of  the  English  word  is  placedjower  than  in  the  Latin- 

(«)  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkabfe  coincidence  of  ac- 
cent between  Latin  verbs  of  three  syllables,  conmiencing 
with  a  prepositipn,  and  the  English  words  of  two  syllables, 
derived  from  them,  by  dropping  a  syllable,*  as  excelky  rc^ 
belloy  inqulroy  conflnoy  confutoy  consumoy  deuroy  exploroy  prc^ 
c'edoy  proclathoy  have  the  accent  in  Latin  on  the  second  syl- 
lable ;  and  the  English  verbs  excely  rebely  inquiriy  confitiey 
confutey  consumcy  desircy  explorcyproceedy  proclaimy  have  the 
accent  on  the  same  syllable.  This  propensity  of  following 
the  Latin  accent  in  thes<j  words,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  cases,  formed  a  general  rule,  which  at  last  ne- 
glected the  Latin  accent,  in  words  of  this  kind;  as  we  find 
prefery  confety  defery  desert,  compare^  compleat,  congeal,  dividcy 
disputeyprepareyhzY^  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
though /r<5/^fv,  deferoy  confgroy  deseroy  comp^roy  compleoy 
congeloy  divtdoy  dispHtOypraparoy  have  the  accent  on  tlie  first : 
and  this  propensity,  perhaps,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
distinction  of  accent  which' is  so  remarkable  between  dis- 
syllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form.  (492) 

(o)  But  when  English  polysyUables  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable,  scarcely  any  analogy  is 
more  apparent  than  the  coincidence  of  the  principal  accent 
of  the  English  word,  and  the  secondary  accent,  (522)  we 
give  to  the  Latin  word,  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  it. 
Thmparsimonyyceremonyy  matrimonyy  tnelancbolyy  &c.  have 


♦  Bea  Jonson seemt  to  havt  had  a  faint  idea  of  this  coincidence,  tvhcre 
he  »ays,«all  verbs  coming  from  the  Latin,  either  of  the  tupine  or  other- 
*«  wi6e,hoIdthe  accent  as  it  is  found  in  the  first  person  present  of  those  Latin 
"verbs,  as  intma,  immaU,  cehhny  ceUratt\  except  words  Compounded  of 
"/»f&,  as  riqu^^fach,  liquefy',  and  of  ttutuo,  as  sonstituto,  wnitUuter  EiigUsh 
Grammar.  Of  the  extent  and  JHStness  of  these  obscrvationj,  the  critical 
reader  will  be  the  best  judge. 
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the  accent  on  the  first  dyllable^  because,  in  pronouncing  the 
Latin  wordsyparsimonia^  cdrhtumia^  matrimonial  melancholia, 
&c.  we  are  permitted,  and  prone,^  in  our  English  pronun- 
ciation of  these  words,  to  place  a  secondary  accent  on  that 
syllable.    See  Academy,  Ihrefarable,  &c. 

(p)  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  antepenultimate 
syllable  in  polysyllables,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity  of  the  original,  we  almost,  without 
exception,  follow  the  analogy  of  our  own  language.  This 
analogy  uniformly  shortens  the  vowel,  unless  it  be  i/,  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  consonant,  or  any  other  vowel  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  succeeded  by  a  semi-consonant 
diphthong :  thus  the  first  u  in  dubious  \s  pronounced  long, 
though  short  in  the  Latin  word  dUbtus :  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  /  and  o  in  medium  and  emporium ;  and  the 
first  i  in  deliriumy  and  the  first  *in  delicaiey  are  pronounced 
short  in  English^  according  to  our  own  analogy,(507)though 
these  letters  are  long  in  the  Latin  deliriumy  and  del'tcatus. 
For  the  quoMtity  of  English  dissyllables  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,see  Syllabication,  No.  54S,  S4i4i^  &c. 

Termineiional  Accent. 

504.  We  have  seen  that  the  Saxon  terminations,  re- 
gardless of  harmony,  always  leave  the  accent  where  they 
found  it,  let  the  adventitious  syllables  be  ever  so  numerous. 
The  Saxons,  attentive  chiefly  to  sense,  preserved  tlie  same 
simplicity  in  the  accentuation,  as  in  the  composition  of  their 
words  5  and,  if  sense  were  the  only  object  of  language,  it 
must  be  cc^nfessed,  that  our  ancestors  were,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. .  What  method  could 
so  rigidly  preserve,  and  so  strongly  convey,  the  sense  of 
words,  as  that  which  always  left  the  accent  on  the  root, 
where  the  principal  meaning  of  the  word  undoubtedly  lies.? 
But  the  necessities  of  human  nature  require  that  our 
thoughts  should  not  only  be  conveyed  with  force,  but  with 
ease  ;  to  give  language  its  due  effect,  it  must  be  agreeable 
as  well  as  forceful  \  and  the  ear  must  be  addressed  while 
we  are  informing  the  mind.  Here,  then,  terminational 
accent,  the  music  of  language,  interposes ;  corrects  t^e 
discordant,  and  strengthens  the  feeble  sounds;  removes 
the  diflSiculty  of  pronunciation  which  arises  from  placing 
the  accent  on  initial  syllables,  an3  brings  the  force  gently 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  where  a  cadence  is 
formed,  on  the  principles  of  harmony  and  proportion. 

505.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  termination 
upon  accent,  it  will  be  sufllicient  to  observe,  that  words 
which  have  «',  w,  icy  w,  euy  eouy  in  their  termination,  always 
have  the  accent  on  the  preceding  syllable :  thus  athcisty 
Qlieny  regcdiayambr^siay  caduceusy  &c.  the  numerous  termina- 
tions in  wn,  iany  &c.  as  gradationy  promationy  confusiorty  logi- 
cian,  physiciany  &c.  those  in  iousy  as  harmofiious^  abstemious y 
&c.  those  in  eousy  as  outrageous,  advantageous,  &c.  These 
vowels  may  not  improperly  be  styled  semi-consonant  diph^ 
thongs.  (196) 


506<  Tho  only  exceptions  to  this  rul^  are  one  word  in 
iacy  zs  elegiac,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  /,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  iacal,  as  prossdiacdJ,  cardiacaly  heliacal^ 
genethUacaly  maniacal,  demoniacal^  ammoniacal,  theriacal, 
paradisiacal^  aphrodisiacal^  and  hypochondriacal:  all 
which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  i,  and  that 
long  and  open^  as  in  idle,  title,  &c. 

507.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  the  position 
of  the  accent  in  words  of  tliese  terminations  $  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowel  is 
as  regular  as  the  accent ;  for  when  these  terminations  are 
preceded  by  a  single  consonant,  every  accented  vowel  is 
long,  except  i ;  which,  in  this  situation,  is  as  uniformly 
short :  thus  occasion,  adhesion,  erosion^  and  confusion,  have 
the  a,  e,  o,  and  u,  long ;  while  virion  and  decision  have  the 
I  short.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  probation,  concretion^ 
devotion,  ablution,  and  exhibition.  The  exceptions  are,  im^ 
petuous,  especial,  perpetual,  discretion,  and  battalion,  which  last 
ought  to  be  spelt  with  double  /,  as  in  the  French,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  and  then  it  would  follow  the  general 
rule.  National  and  rational  form  two  more  exceptions ; 
and  these  are  almost  the  only  irregularities  to  which  >hese 
numerous  classes  of  words  are  subject. 

508.  Nearly  the  same  uniformity,  both  of  accent  and 
quantity,  we  find  in  words  ending  in  iV.  The  accent  im- 
mediately precedes  this  termination,  and  every  vowel  under 
this  accent,  but  u,  is  short :  thus  Satanicy  patheticy  eliptic, 
harmonic,  &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  the 
vowel  short :  while  tunic,  runic,  md^ubic,  have  the  accented 
vowel  long.  ^   . 

609.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  ending  in 
ical,  as  fanatical,  poetical,  levitical,  canonical,  &c.  which  have 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  and  the  vowels 
e,  i,  and  o,  short ;  but  cubical  and  musical,  with  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable,  have  the  u  long. 

510.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  arsenic,  cho^ 
lericy  ephemeric,  turmeric,  empiricy  rheioricy  bishopricy  (better 
written  bishoprichy  see  No.  400)  lunatic,  arithmetic,  splenetic, 
heretic,  poliiic,  and,  perhaps,  phlegmatic  \  which,  though 
more  frequently  heard  with  the  accent  on  (he  antepenul- 
timate syllable,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  regu- 
larity. Words  ending  in  scence  have  uniformly  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllable,  as  quiescence,  reminiscence,  &c. 
concupiscence,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
is  the  only  exception. 

511.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the 
words  ending  in  ityy  we  find  the  accent  invariably  placed 
on  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in  diversityy  congruityy  &c.  On 
a  closer  inspection  we  find  every  "vowel  in  this  antepenul- 
timate syllable,  when  no  consonant  intervenes,  pronounced 
long,  as  deity,  piety,  &c.     A  nearer  inspection  shows  us, 

I  .hat,  if  a  consonant  precede  this  termination,  the  preceding 
accented  vowel  is  short,  except  it  be  u,  as  severity,  curiosity. 
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iapuAiiy^  &c.  we  find  too,  that  even  &  contrails  itself  before 
two  consonants,  as  in  curvityy  taciturnity^  &c.  and  that  scar-* 
ckj  and  rarity  (signifying  uncommonness  ;  for  rarit^^  thin- 
ness, has  the  a  short)  are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
throughout  the  language.  The  same  observations  are  ap- 
plicable to  words  ending  in  ify^  ^  justify y  clarify y  &c.  The 
only  words  where  the  antepenultimate  accent,  in  words  of 
this  termination, does  not  shorten  the  vowel,  are  glorify  and 
flrfj^.  The j^  in  these  wor(}s  is  always  long,  like  the  firsf 
soand  of  i  \  and  both  accent  and  quantity  are  the  same 
when  these  words  take  the  additional  syllable  ahle^  as  yW^ 
^^ty  rarefiahUy  &c.  ( 1 83) 

512.  To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  class  of 
vords  ending  in  anms^  erous^  and  orousy  as  barbarous ^  vocife- 
ms,  and  humorous ;  all  which  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penaltimate  syllable,  except  canorous  and  sonorous ;  which 
lome  unlucky  scholar  happening  to  pronoimce  with  the 
2£cent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  in  order  to  show  their 
derivation  from  the  Latin  adjectives,  canorus  and  sonorus, 
they  stand  like  strangers  amidst  a  crowd  of  similar  words, 
and  are  sore  to  betray  a  mere  English  scholar  into  a  wrong 
proQODciation. 

To  polysyllables  in  these  terminations  might  be  added 
those  in  atiw^  iaory,  ^ive,  &c.    Words  ending  in  ative  can 
never  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  if  there 
ba  higher  syllable  to  {dace  on  it,  except  in  the  word  crea^ 
tiw\  and  when  this  b  the  case,  as  it  'is  seldom  otherwise, 
the  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the  root  of  the  word  5  or  on  that 
syllable  which  has  the  accent  on  the  noun,  adjective,  or 
nA,  with  which  the  word  in  ative  correqx)ikls :  thus  coj^u- 
W«r,  estimative;  alterative^  &c.  follow  the  verbs  to  coftdate^ 
to  estimate^  to  alter,  &c.   When  derivation  does  not  operate 
to  fix  the  accent,  a  douUe  consonant  will  attraA  it  to  the 
antepenultimate  syllable,  -is  appeUafive  \  and  two  consonants 
love  sometimes  this  powet,  in  of^esition  to  derivation,  as 
aiwrjotive  and  argumentative,  from  adverse  and  argument. 
Indicative  zad  interrogative  zre  likewise  exceptions,  as  they 
do  not  follow  the  verbs  to  indicate  and  interrogate:  but  as 
they  are  grammatical  terms,  they  seem  to  have  taken  their 
accent  from  the  secondary  accent  we  sometimes  give  to 
the  Latin  words  indicativuj  and  interrogative,  (see  the  word 
Academy.)    Words  ending  in  ary,  ery,  or  ory,  have  g^e- 
rally  the  accent  on  the  root  of  the  word ;  which,  if  it  con- 
sists of  three  syllables,  must  necessarily  be  accented  on  the 
first,  as  cotttrary,  treachery,  factory,  &c,  if  of  four  or  five, 
the  accent  is  generally  on  that  syllable  which  has  the  ac-* 
cent  in  the  related  or  kindred  words  ;  thus  expostulatory  has 
the  accent  on  the  same  radical  syllables  as  expostulate :  and 
congratulatory,  as  congratulate :  interrogatory  and  derogatory 
2re  exceptions  here,  as  in  the  termination  ative ;  and  if /a- 
cljicatory^ iacrificafory  *  significatory ,  vesicatory ^  &c,  haye 

*  Thdc  words  ooght  ccrtaioly  to  be  accented  alike ;  and  accordingly  we 
fcsd  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Smith,  place  ihe 


not  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  it  seems  to*  arise  from 
the  aversion  we  seem  to  have  at  placing  even  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  a,  (which  we  should  be  very 
apt  to  do  if  the  principal  accent  were  on  the  first  syllable) 
and  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  pronouncing  such  long 
words  with  so  many  unaccented  syllables  at  the  end,  if  we 
were  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  first.  Words  ending  in  ctive 
have  the  accent  regularly  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  ex- 
cept adjective,  which,  hke  indicative,  being  a  grammatical 
word,  seems  to  have  taken  its  accent  from  the  secondary 
stress  of  the  Latin  adjectivus,  (see  Academy)  and  every 
word  ending  in  tive,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syDable  likewise,  except  suhstan^ 
tive ;  and  perhaps,  for  the  reason  just  given.  After  all,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  words  ending  in'  ative  and  atory  are 
th^  most  irregular  and  desultory  of  any  in  the  language  \ 
as  they  are  generally  accented  very  far  from  the  end,  they 
are  the  most  difficult  to  pronounce ;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever usage  wHl  permit,  we  should  incline  the  stress  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  btter  sy  llaUes :  thus  refractory  ought  never 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  refectdry,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first,  is  a  school  term,  and,  like  substan-- 
tive,  adjective,  indicative,  and  int&rogafive,  must  be  left  in 
quiet  poseessioa  of  their  Latin  secondary  accent. 

Enclitical  Accent. 

513. 1  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  enclitical  io  the 
accent  of  certain  words,  whose  terminations  are  formed  of 
such  words  as  seem  to  lose  their  own  accent,  and  throw  it 
back  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  with  which  they 
coalesce,  such  as  theology,  orthography,  &c.  The  readiness 
with  which  these  words  take  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
the  agreeable  flow  of  sound  to  the  ear,  and  the  unity  it  pre- 
serves in  the  sense,  are  sufficient  proo6  of  the  propriety  of 
placing  the'  accent  on  this  syllable,  if  custom  were  ambi- 
guous. I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the  accent  dis- 
puted in  any  word  ending  in  ology }  but  orthography  is  not 
unfrequehtly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, like  orthodoxy.  The  temptation  we  are  under  to  dis- 
cover our  knowledge  of  the  comipohent  parts  of  words,  is 
very  apt  to  draw  us  into  this  pronunciation;  but  as  those 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  are  com- 
pounded of  ^oyosj  have  universally  given  into  this  enclitical 
accentuation,  no  good  reason  appears  for  preventing  a 
similar  pronunciation  in  those  compounded  of  yf»^,  as 
by  placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  1  syllable,  the 
word  is  much  more  fluent  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.    It  is 


accent  on  the  second  syllable  ;  but  though  Fenning  zcccnit  sigmJScafoiy  in 
in  the  same  manner,  he  places  the  accent  on  Uk  antepeimltimat/c  oipactjica^ 
iory ;  and  Kcnrick  likewise  accents  the  second  syllable  of  signiJScatory,  but 
the  first  of  pacificatory  :  the  other  onhojpisu  who  have  not  got  these  words 
have  avoided  these  incon$i»icncics. 
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'  certain,  however,  that  at  first  sight  the  most  plausible  rea- 
soning in  the  world  seems  to  lie  against  this  accentuation. 
When  we  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  say  our 
opponents,  we  give  a  kind  of  subordinate  stress  to  the 
third  syWMe  graph  :  by  which  means  the  word  is  divided 
into  its  primitives  c^&cs  and  7^«f«,  and  those  distinct  ideas 
it  contains,  are  preserved,  which  must  necessarily  be  con- 
founded by  the  contrary  mode  ;  and  that  pronunciation  of 
compounds,  say  they,  must  certainly  be  the  best  which  best 
preserves  the  import  of  the  simples. 

514-.  Nothing  can  be  more  specious  than  this  reasoning, 
till  we  look  a  little  higher  than  language,  and  consider  its 
object ;  we  shall  then  discover,  that  in  uniting  two  words 
under  one  accent,  so  as  to  form  one  compound  term,  we  do 
but  imitate  the  superior  operations  of  the  mind,  which,  in 
order  to  collect  and  convey  knowledge,  unite  several  sim- 
ple ideas  into  one  complex  one.     **  The  end  of  language," 
says  Mr.  Locke,  **  is  by  short  sounds  to  signify,  with  ease 
*^  and  dispatch,  general  conceptions,  wherein  not  only 
*^  abundance  of  particulars  are  contained,  but  also  a  great 
*'  variety  of  independent  ideas  are  collected  into  one  com- 
**  plex  one,  and  that  which  holds  these  different  parts  to- 
**  gether  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  the  word  we 
"  annex  to  it."    "  For,"  as  Mr.  Locke  continues,   "nien, 
*^  in  framing  ideas,  seek  more  the  convenience  of  language 
**  and  quick  dispatch  by  short  and  comprehensive  signs, 
"  than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things ;  'and  there- 
**  fore,  he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  with 
'*  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with  a  faculty  of  reason  joined  to 
**  it,  need  but  use  the  short  monosyllable,  matif  to  express 
**  all  particulars  that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea.* 
So  it  may  be  subjoined,  that,  in  firaming  words  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediate  communication,  the  end  of  this  com- 
munication is  best  answered  by  such  a  pronunciation  as 
unites  simples  into  one  compound,  and  at  the  same  time 
renders  the  compound  as  much  a  simple  as  possible  :  but 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  done  by  no  mode  of  accentuation,  so 
well  as  that  which  places  the  accent  op  the  antepenultimate 
syllable  of  the  words  theology ^  orthography  \  and  therefore 
that  tliis  accentuation,  without  insisting  on  its  superior  har- 
mony, must  best  answer  the  great  end  of  language.  (328) 
S\5.  Tliis  tendency  in  our  language  to  simplify  com- 
pounds, is  sufficiently  evident  in  that  numerous  catalogue 
of  words,  where  we  find  the  long  vowel  of  the  simple 
changed  into  a  short  one  in  the  compound,  and  by  this 
means  losing  much  of  its  original  import  to  the  ear :  thus 
breakfast.^  shepherd^  vineyard^  meadow^  shadow^  zeahus^ 
hearken  ^imlley^  cleanse  ^cleanly  ^  (neat)  forehead^wildernessj 
bewilder,    kindred^  hinder^  knowledge,   darlings  fearful, 
pleasant,  p  easure,wh:tster;  whitleather, seamstress,  stealthy 
wealth,  health,  wisdom,  wizard,  parentage,  lineage,  child- 
ren^ pasty,  gosling,  collier,  hliday, Christmas,  Michaelmas, 
windlass i  cripple,  hinder,  stripling^  starling^, housewife^ 


husband,  primer,  peascod,  fieldfare,  birth  from  htat^ 
dearth  from  dear,  weary  from  wear,  and  many  others, 
entirely  lose  the  sound  of  the  simple  in  their  compound  or 
derivative. 

516.  The  long  i  in  white,  v^hen  a  simple,  is  almost  uni- 
versally changed  into  a  short  one  in  proper  names,  as 
Whitchurch,  lFhit€fieldJVhitbread,Whithcky  IVhitaktr, 
&c.  for  compendiousness^  and  dispatch  being  neit  in  im- 
portance to  perspicuity,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  organs  should  fall  into  the  shortest 
and  easiest  sounds. 

517.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  tendency 
to  unite  simples  into  a  compound,  by  placing  an  accent  ex- 
aftly  where  the  two  words  coalesce,  is  still  subservient  to^ 
the  laws  of  harmony.  The  Greek  word  ^oxia;,  which  sign!* 
fies  to  opine,  and  from  which  the  last  syllables, of  orthodoxy 
are  derived,  was  never  a  general  subjunctive  word  like 
Aoyof  and  Tfwf « ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  so,  t6e  assem- 
blage of  consonants  in  the  letter  pc  would  have  prevented 
the  ear  from  admitting  an  accent  on  the  syllable  immedi- 
ately preceding,  as  the  x  would,  by  this  means,  become 
difiicult  to  pronounce.  Placing  the  accent,  therefore,  on 
the  first  syllable  of  orthodoxy,  gives  the  organs  an  opportu- 
nity of  laying  a  secondary  stress  upon, the.  third,  which 
enables  them  to  pronounce  the  whole  with  distinctness  and 
fluency :  thus  Galaxy  and  Cachexy,  having  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  are  very  difficult  to  pronounce  5  but  this  dif- 
ficulty is  removed  by  placing  the  accent  a  syllable  higher 
in  the  words  apoplexy^  ataraxyy  and  anorexy. 

518.  But  the  numerous  classes  of  words  that  so  readily 
adopt  this  enclitical  accent,  sufficiently  prove  it  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  our  pronunciation.  This  will  more 
evidently  appear  by  adducing  examples.  "W^ords  in  the 
foUoviring  terminations  have  always  the  accent  on  that  syl- 
lable where  the  two  parts  unite,  that  is,  on  the  antepenul- 
timate syllable : 

In  logy,  as  apology,  ambtlogy,  genealogy,  &c- 

In  graphy,  as  geography,  orthography,  historiography, &ic. 

In  phagus^  as  sarcophagus,  ichthy9phagus,androphagus,8LC. 

In  loquy,2iS  obloquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquy,  ^c. 

In  strophe,  as  catastrophe,  apostrophe,  anastrcphi,  &c. 

In  meter,  zs geometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  &c. 

In  gonal,  as  diagonal,  octagonal^  polygonal,  &c. 

In  vorous,  as  carnivorous,  granivorous,  piscivorous,  Sec. 

In  ferotis,  as  bacciferous,  cocciferous,  somniferous,  &c. 

In  fiuous,  as  superfluous,  mellifiuous,  fellifluous,  &c. 

Influent,  as  mellifluent,  circunifluentyinterfiuent,  &c. 

In  vomous,  as  ignivomous,flammsvomous,  &c. 

In  parous,  as  viviparous,  oviparous,  deiparaus,  &c. 

In  cracy,  as  theocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy.  Sec. 

In  gony,  zstheogony,  cosmogony,  hexagony,  &c. 

In  ph:tly,2LS  symphony,  cacophony, colophony,  &c.   , 

In  machy,  as  theomachy,  logomachy,  sciomacby,  &c. 
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In  nmy,  as  ceeonomyr-^stronomyy  Deuteronomy ,  &c. 
In  iomy^  as  anatomy,  lithotomy y  arteriotomy,  &c. 
In  scopyy  as  metopascopy^deuterosccpy^  aeroscopy^  &€• 
In  pathy,  as  apathy ,  antipathy j  idiopathy,  &c. 
In  ma/Ay,  as  opsimathy^polymathy,  &c.  &c,  &c. 

519.  Some  of  these  Greek  compounds  seem  to  refuse 
the  antepenult  iMate  accent,  for  the  same  reason  as  orthodoxy^ 
such  as  necromancy y  chiromancy ^  hydromancy  \  and  those  ter- 
minating in  archyy  as  hierarchy^  oligarchy^  patriarchy  :  all  of 
which  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  gives 
the  organs  time  to  recover  their  force  upon  the  third,  and 
to  pronounce  the  two  consonants  with  much  more  ease  than 
if  the  accent  immediately  preceded  them ,  but  periphrasis 
and  aniiphrasisy  besides  their  claim  to  the  accent  of  their 
originals,  readily  admit  of  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, because  the  consonants  in  the  two  last  syllables  do  not 
come  together,  and  are  therefore  easily  pronounced  after 
die  accent.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  ending  in 
o^usy  2&  pedagogue  J  dialogue  ^  &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate. Orthoepy  having  no  consonant  in  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable,  naturally  throws  its  accent  on  the 
fint.    See  Monomacht, 

520.  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  terminations  we  may 
easily  perceive  how  readily  our  language  falls  into  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  in  these  compounded  polysyllables; 
and  that  those  terminations  which  seem  to  refuse  this  ac- 
cent,  do  it  rather  from  a  regard  to  etymology  than  ana- 
logy :  thus  words  ending  in  asisy  as  periphrasis,  apophasis, 
hypostasis,  ^antiperistasisy  &c.  have  thc^antepenultimate  ac- 
cent of  their  originab*-  The  same  may  be  observed  of  those 
ending  in  esis,  as  hypothesis,  antithesis,  parenthesis-,  &c,  but 
exegesis^  mathesis,  auxesis,  catachresis,  paracentesis,  apo- 
siopesir,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  because 
the  vowel  in  this  sylbble  b  long  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
all  words  ending  in  osis  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
except  metaphorphosis  and  apotheosis,  which  desert  the  ac- 
cent of  their  Latin  originals,  while  those  in  ysis  are  ac- 
cented regularly  on  the  antepenultimate  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  as  analysis,  paralysis,  &c.  We  may  note  too, 
that  everj  /  in  all  these  terminations  is  sharp  and  hissing. 
See  the  words  Exostosis  and  Apotheosis. 

521.  Words  of  three  syllables  ending  in  ator,  have  tlie 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  spectator,  collator,  delator,  &c. 
except  orator,  senator,  legator,  and  barrator.  But  words  in 
this  termination,  of  more  than  three  syllables,  though  they 
have  generally  the  accent  on  the  penultin^ate,  are  subject 
to  a  diversity  not  easily  reduced  to  the  rule  :  thus  naviga- 
tor, propagatory  dedicator,  &c.  are  sometimes  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the 
third  :  but  as  these  words  may  be  pronounced  with  an  ac- 
cent on  both  these  syllables,  it  is  of  less  consequence  on 
which  syllable  we  place  the  accent,  when  we  use  only  one. 
(528)  The  general  rule  certainly  inclines  to  the  penulti- 


mate accent  5  but  as  all  these  words  arc  verbal  nouns,  and, 
though  generally  derived  from  Latin  words  of  the  same 
terminations,  have  verbs  corresponding  to  them  in  our  own 
language,  it  is  very  natural  to  preserve  the  accent  of  the  verb 
in  these  words,  as  it  gives  an  emphasis  to  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  them  ••  tlxasequivocator,  prevaricator y  dedicator,'' 
might  be  regularly  formed  from  the  verbs  to  equtvocate,  to 
prevaricate,  and  to  dedicate',  and,  agreeably  to  analogy, 
would  have  been  written  equivocater,prevaricatery  znd  dedi^ 
cater ;  but  an  affectation  of  preferring  every  analogy  to 
our  own,  has  given  these  words  a  Latin  termination,  which 
answers  no  purpose  but  to  involve  our  language  in  absur- 
dities j  but  the  ear,  in  this  case,  iynot  quite  so  servile  as 
the  eye  :  and  though  we  are  obliged  to  write  these  words 
with  or,  and  not  er,  we  generally  hear  them  pronounced 
as  if  they  were  formed  from  our  own  verbs,  and  not  from 
Latin  nouns  m  ator.  But  when  the  word  has  no^vcrb  in 
our  own  language  to  correspond  to  it,  the  accent  is  then 
placed  with  great  propriety  upon  the  a,  as  in  Latin :,  thus 
violator,  instigator,  navigator,  &c.  ought  to  haVe  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  -,  hut  emendatory  gladiator,  adulator,  &c« 
on  the  last  but  one. 


SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

522.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  that  accent  only, 
which  necessarily  distinguishes  one  syllable  in  a  word  from 
the  rest ;  and  which,  with  very  little  diversity,  is  adopted 
by  all  who  speak  the  English  language. 
.  523.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  stress  we  may.  occa- 
sionally place  upon  another  syUable,  besides  that  which 
has  the  principal  accent,  in  order  to  pronounce  every  part 
of  the  word  more  distindtly,  f<»*cibly,  and  harmoniously* 
Thus  this  accent  may  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  con^ 
versation,  commendationy  &c. 

524.  There  are  few  authors  who  have  not  taken  notice 
of  two  accents  upon  some  of  the  longer  polysyllables,  but 
none  have  once  hinted  that  one  of  these  is  not  essential  to 
the  sound  of  the  word  :.  they  seem  to  have  supposed  both 
accents  equally  necessary,  and  without  any  other  difference 
than  that  one  was  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  the 
other.  This  mistake  arose  from  a  want  of  studying  the 
speaking  voice.  A  knowledge  of  this  would  have  told 
them,  that  one  accent  only  was  essential  to  every  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  arid  that  the  secondary  stress  might, 
or  might  not,  be  adopted,  as  distinctness,  force,  or  har- 
mony should  require,  thus,  complaisant^  contraband,  cara-* 
van;  and  violin,  partisan,  artisan, courtesan,  metapbysici, 
have  frequently  an  accent  on  the  first,  as  well  as  on  the 
third  syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less  forcible  one*  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  repartee,  referee,  privateer,  dowi-- 
fteer,  &c.  but   it  must  still  be  observed,  that  though  an 
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nccent  be  allowable  on  the  first  syllable  of  these  words^  it 
is  by  no  means  necessary ;  they  may  all  be  pronoimced 
vltli  one  accent,  and  that  on  the  last  syllable,  without  the 
least  deviation  from  propriety. 

-  525.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
^  secondary  accent,  let  us  suppose,  that,  in  giving  our  opinion 
of  an  astronomical  argument,  we  say, 

**  It  is  a  dir6ci  demonstrition  of  the  Copemican  system." 
In  this  sentence,  as  an  accent  is  necessarily  upon  the  last 
syllable  of  directy  we.  seldom  lay  a  stress  on  the  first  sylla- 
*ble  of  demofutrationy  unless  we  mean  to  be  uncommonly 
emphatical ;  but  in  the  following  sentence, 

"  It  ii  a  demonstration  of  the  Copemican  system.*' 
Here,  as  no  accented  word  precedes  demonstratum,  the  voice 
finds  a  rest,  and  the  ear  a  force,  in  placing  an  accent  on 
the  first,  as  well  as  on  the  third  syllable. 

526*  But  though  we  may,  or  may  not,  use  the  secondary 
accent  at  pleasure,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  iAdifFer<^ 
ence  on  what  syllable  we  place  it :  this  is  fixed  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  place  of  the  principal  accent  itself) 
and  a  wrong  position  of  one  would  as  much  derange  the 
sound  of  the  word,  as  a  wrong  position  of  the  other :  and 
it  must  be  carefully  noted,  that  though  we  lay  ho  stress 
upon  the  syllable  which  may  have  the  secondary  accent, 
4he  consonants  and  vowels  have  exactly  the  same  sound  as 
if  the  doubtful  syllable  (as  it  may  be  called)  were  accented. 
Thus,  though  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  second  syllable  of 
negpciationypfonunciationy  tccUsiatticy  &c.  the  c  and/  go  into 
the  sound  of  sh  and  z^,  as  if  the  secondary  accent  were  on 
the  preceding  syllable.  (S57)  (451)  (459) 

•  5^7.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
secondary  accent  is  always  two  syllables,  at  least,  distant 
fisom  the  principal  accent' :  thus  in  demonstratlmy  iamenta* 
tatwif  provoeatiany  &c.  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  the  principal  on  the  third ;  and  in  arteriotomy^ 
nuttorohgyy  and  hypochondriacaly  the  secondary  accent  is  on 
the  first,  and  the  principal  on  the  fourth  syllable;  and  in 
the  Wiord  in^ivisiii/ity  we  may  place  two  secondary  accents, 
one  upon  the  first,  and  the  other  on  the  third. 

S28.  In  the  next  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
the  syllable  on  which  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  fixed 
and  certain,  yet  we  may,  and  do  frequently  miake  the 
secondary  principal,  and  the  principal  secondary :  thus 
caravan,  ctmplaisanty  violin^  rtparteey  reftreey  privaPtery  domi- 
neerycoufiezany  artizany  cbarlatafty  m^y  all  have  (he  greatest 
stress  on  the  first,  and  the  least  on  the  last  syllable,  with- 
out any  violent  oflTence  to  the  ear :  nay,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  the  principal  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  these  words, 
and  none  at  all  on  the  last,  though  certainly  improper,  has 
nothing  in  it  grating  <»*  discordant ;  but  placing  an  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  of  these  words  would  entirely  de- 
range them,  and  produce  an  intolerable  harshness  and  dis- 
sonance.   The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  demon-' 


stratiofiy  lamentationy  prof)ocatiofty  navigator j  propagator,  allt^ 
gatoTy  and  every  similar  word  in  the  language.  But,  as  we 
have  observed.  No.  526,  the  consonants  /,  d,  Cy  and  /,  after 
the  secondary  accent,  are  exadly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  after  the  primary ;  that  is,  if  they  are  fcJlowed  by  a 
diphthong  or  diphthongal  vowel,  these  consonants  are  pro- 
nounced like  sby  tshy  zb,  or  J,  as  s^ntent'toiityy  partialityy  &c. 
(526)  . 

QUANTITT- 

529.  In  treating  this  part  of  pronunciation,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  nature  of  that  quantity  which 
constitutes  poetry  j  the  quantity  here  considered  will  be 
that  which  relates  to  words  taken  singly ;  and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  vowels, 
either  as  they  stand  alone,  or  as  they  are  differently  com- 
bined with  vowels  or  consonants.  (63) 

530.  Quantity,  in  tliis  point  of  view,  has  already  been 
fully  considered  under  every  vowel  and  diphthong  in  the 
language.  What  remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject  is,  the 
quantity  of  vowels  under  the  secoridary  accent.  We  have 
seen  thaf  vowels,  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the 
diphthongs  sa,  iV>  rouy  iotiy  are  all  lohg  except  r.  (507} 
That  all  vowels  are  long  before  the  terminations  rV^and  /-/j, 
zs  deityy  pistyy  &c.  (511)  that  if  one  or  more  consonants 
precede  these  terminations,  every  preceding  accented 
vowel,  except  the  a  in  scarcity  and  rarity y  signifying  un- 
commonness,  is  short  but  u:  and  that  the  same  analogy  of 
quantity  is  found  before  the  terminations  ic  and  icaly  and 
the  numerous  enclitical  terminations  we  have  jUst  been 
pointing  out.  Here  we  find  custom  conformable  to  ana- 
logy ;  and  that  the  rules  for  the  accent  and  quantity  of  these 
words  admit  of  scarcely  any  exceptions.  In  other  parts  of 
the  language,  where  custom  is  nrore  capricious,  we  can  still 
discover  general  rules  j  and  there  are  but  very  few  words 
in  which  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  under  the  principal 
accent  is  not  ascertained.  Thosewlio  have  but  a"  common 
share  of  education,  and  are  conversant  with  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Capital,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  quantity  of 
the  vovrel  under  that  accent  which  may  be  called  principal ; 
but  the  secondary  accent  in  the  longer  polysyllables  does 
not  seem  to  decide  the  quantity  of  th€  vowels  so  invari- 
ably. Mr.  Sheridan  divides  the  words  degttttittotiy  dcprava^ 
tioity  degradatitmy  dereHctiorty  and  democraticaly  into  de-glu-^t^ 
tioriy  de'^ra-va^tion^  de^gra^^ony  de^re-Ju'thn^  and  ds-mc^ 
crat-i^al  i  while  Dr.-  ICettrick  more  accurately  divides  them 
into  degJu'ti^iofJj  drp-ra-va-tiorty  dug-ra^da-iiony  and  dem^o^ 
crat-j-coi ;  but  makes  not  any  distinftion  between  the  first 
0  in  profanation  and  profancy  prodigality  and  prodigiousy  pro^ 
rogation  void prorogufy  though  he  distinguishes  this  letter  in 
the  first  syllable  of  progress  and  that  in  progression  :  and 
though  Mr.  ShcriJan  divides   retrograde  into  ret^ro-grade. 
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he  divides  retrqgradatmtf  retn^etiiont  retrospect^  retrospect 
tioTiy  and  retrospective^  into  re-4ro^a^^ionf  re-^ro^es-sion, 
re-tro^pectf  re^ro-Jpec-^iorf,  and  re-tro-spec^'tive.  At  the  first 
sight  of  these  words  we  are  tempted  to  prefer  the  prepo- 
sition in  a  disttnd  syllable,  as  supposing  that  mode  to  con- 
vey more  distinftty  each  part  of  the  word ;  but  custom^t 
large,  the  best  interpreter  of  nature,  soon  lets  us  see  that 
these  prepositions  coalesce  with  the  word  they  are  prefixed 
to,  for  reasons  greatly  superior  to  those  which  present 
themselves  at  first,  (514)  If  we  observe  the  tendency  of 
prouunciationt  "with  respeft  to  inseparable  prepositions,  we 
shall  find)  that  those  compound  words  which  we  adopt 
whole  from  other  languages,  we  consider  as  simple^  and 
pronounce  them  without  any  respect  to  their  component 
parts ;  but  those  compounds  which  we  form  ourselves,  re- 
tain the  traces  of  their  formation,  in  the  distinction  which 
is  obsenrad)le  between  the  prepositive  and  radical  part  of 
the  word :  thus  retrograde^  retrogrestiony  retrospect,  and  retro^ 
spective,  coming  compounded  to  us  from  the  Latin,  ought, 
vrhen  the  accent  is  on  the  preposition,  to  shorten  the  vowel, 
and  anhe  it  to  the  root,  as  in  ret^ur'-rec'tion,  rec^l4cc'4umi 
frep^O'^U-'iottf  &c.  while  recommit,  re-convey^  &c.  being  com- 
pounds of  our  own,  must  preserve  it  separate. 

63 1,  From  what  has  been  observed,  arises  this  general 
rule :  where  the  compound  retains  the  primary  sense  of  the 
sinapks,  and  the  parts  of  the  word  are  the  same  in  every 
reipeA,  both  in  and  out  of  composition,  then  the  prepo- 
sition is  pronounced  in  a  distinA  syllable;  but  when  the 
compound  departs  ever  so  little  from  the  literal  sense  of  the 
simples,  the  same  departure  is  observable  in  the  pronunci- 
ation; hence  the  different  syllabication  and  pronunciation 
of  re-com-^mence  and  rec^wn-mend ;  the  former  signifies  a  re- 
petition of  a  commencement,  but  the  latter  does  not  imply 
a  repetition  of  a  commendation:^  thus  re-petiiion  would 
signify  to  petition  again  ;  while  fc^-^/r/t^/i  signifies  only  an 
iteration  of  the  sam^  a£b,  be  it  what  it  will.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  words  re-create  znArec-reate,  rt-formation 
and  ref-ormation* 

5S2.  That  this  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  language,  appears  from  the  short  pronunciation  of  the 
w)wel  in  the  first  syllable  of  preface y  prelatCy  prelude y  pro- 
Icj^y  &c,  as  if  divided  into  preface,  prel-atCj  preUude^  proU 
ogue^Jkc.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  riiat  this 
short  sound  of  the  penultimate  vowel  has  so  much  ob- 
tained in  our  language,  which  abounds  too  much  in  these 
sounds ;  nor  can  etymology  be  always  pleaded  for  this  pro- 
nunciation :  for  in  the  foregoing  words,  the  first  vorwcl  is 
Krag  in  the  Latin  prrfatioy  prteiatuSf  prtelitdium^  though 
short  mpr^logus :  for  though  in  wonhfrom  the  Gredk:  the 
preposition  v^o  was  short,  in  Latin  it  was  generally  long ; 
and  why  we  should  shorten  it  \n  progress ,  project,  &c.  where 
it  is  long  in  Latm,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  super- 


ficial application  of  a  general  rule,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
sound  of  our  language.  (54S}  ' 

533.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  in 
forming  a  judgement  of  the  propriety  of  these  observations, 
the  nicest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confoimd  those  prepo- 
sitions which  are  under  the  primary  and  secondary  accent, 
with  those  which  immediately  precede  the  stress ;  for  pre^ 
chide,  pretend,  &c.  are  under  a  very  different  predicament 
from  prologue,  preposition,  &c.  and  the  very  same  law  that 
obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  vowel  short  in  the  first  syllable 
of  prfiV'i'-dence,  prov-o-cation,  and  prof-d-nation,  obliges  us 
to  pronounce  the  vowel  open,  and  with  some  degree  of 
length,  in  pro-vide,  pro^voke,  and  pro-fane.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  e  in  re-pair  and  rep^a^ration,  re-ply  and 
rep-Ii-cation,  re-peat,  and  rep-e-4ition,  the  accent  making  the 
whole  difference  between  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  one 
word  and  the  other. 

634.  The  only  exception  to  the  shortening  power  of  the 
secondary  accent,  is 'the  same  as  that  which  prevents  the 
shortening  power  of  the  primary  accent,  (508)  namely,  the 
vowel  u,  as  in  lucubration,  or  when  any  other  of  the  vowels 
are  succeeded  by  a  semi-consonant  diphthong:  (196)  thus 
mediator  and  medintorial  have  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  as 
long  as  in  mediate  %  deviation  has  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  as 
long  as  in  deviate,  notwithstanding  the  secondary  accent  is 
on  it,  and  which  wouKf  infallibly  have  shortened  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  succeeding  diphthong  ia ;  and  evert 
this  diphthong,  in  gladiator, has pGt  the  power  of  preserving 
the  first  syllable  long,  though  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  his  mark-* 
ing  it,  has  made  it  So. 

535.  From  what  has  been  seen  of  accent  and  quantity^ 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  prone  our  language  is  to  an  ante- 
penultimate accent,  and  how  naturally  this  accent  shortens 
the  vowel  it  falls  upon :  nay,  so  great  a  propensity  hav^ 
vowels  to  shrink  under  this  accent,|that  the  diphthong  it- 
self, in  somis  words,  and  analogy  in  others,  are  not  sufScient 
to  prevent  it,  as  valiant,  retdliate.  Thus,  by  the  subjoining 
I  only  of  al  to  nation,  with  the  a  long,  it  becomes  national^ 
with  the  a  short,  though  contrary  to  its  relation  with  occa-' 
sion  arid  congregation,  which  do  not  shorten  the  a  upon* 
being  made  occasional  and  congregational :  in  like  manner  the 
acquisition  of  the  same  termination  to  the  word  nature, 
makes  it  nat-u-ral ;  but  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  naturalis,  and  hot  from  adding  al  to  the 
English  word,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  \  and  thus  it 
comes  under  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  notwithstanding  the  semi-consonant  diphthong  u. 

6%^.  The  same  shortening  power  in  the  antepenultimate 
accent  may  be  observed  in,  rational  and  ratiocinate,  where 
the  first  a  in  the  first  word,  and  the  o  in  the  second,  are 
short.  The  first  a  in  the  second  word  is  short  also  by  the 
power  of  the  secondary  accent ;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has* 
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in  my  opmioni  very  erroneously  divided  raUocinatUn  into 


ra^sho-sy^ia'skun  \  that  is,  into  a  syllable  less  than  it  ought 
to  have,  with  the  o  long  instead  of  short. 

o37.  The  accent  on  the  Latin  antepenultimate  seemed 
to  have  something  of  a  similar  tendency :  for  though  the 
great  diilorcuce  in  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  English  ac- 
cent will  allow  us  to  argue  from  one  to  the  other,  but  in 
very  few  circumstances^  (503)  yet  we  may  perceive  in  that 
accent,  so  different  from  ours  in  general,  a  great  coinci- 
dence in  this  particular ;  namely,  its  -  tendency  to  shorten 
an  antepenultimate  syllable.  Bishop  Hare  tells  us,  that 
**  Qux  acuunter  in  tertiaab  extrema,  interdum  acuta  cor- 
"  ripiunt,  si  positione  sola  longa  sunt,  ut  optime^  servitus^ 
**  pervelim,  PamphiluSj  et  pauca  alia,  quo  Cretici  mutantur, 
'*  in  Anapestos.  Idem  fadhim  est  in  neutiquamy  licet  in- 
**  cipiat  diphthongo.".  De  Metr.Comic^  pag,  62.  Those 
words  which  have  the  accute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  have  sometimes  that  syllable  shortened,  if  it  y[7^ 
only  long  by  position,  as  optime,  scrvitus,  fervelim,  Pam- 
phi/tUi  and  a  few  others,  which  by  this  means  are  changed 
from  Cretic  to  Anapestic  feet :  nay,  neutiquam  undergoes 
the  same  fate,  though  it  begins  with  a  diphthong. 

SYLLABICATION. 

538.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  is  a  very  different 
operation,  according  to  the  different  ends  proposed  by  it. 
The  objcAof  syllabication  may  be,  either  to  enable  child- 
ren to  discover  the  sound  of  words  they  are  unacquainted 
with,  or  to  shew  the  etymology  of  a  ,^ord,  or  to  exhibit 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  it. 

539.  When  a  child  has  made  certain  advances  in  read- 
ing, but  is  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  many  of  the  longer 
words,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  the  common 
general  rule  to  him,  that  a  consonant  between  two  vowels 
must  go  to  the  latter  :  and  that  two  c(»isonants  coming 
together  must  be  divided.  Farther  than  this,  it  would  be- 
absurd  to  go  with  a  child ;  for  telling  him  that  compounds 
must  be  divided  into  their  simples,  and  that  such  conso- 
nants as  may  begin  a  word  may  begin  a  syllable,  requires  a 
previous  knowledge  of  words,  which  children  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have ;  and  which,  if  they  have,  makes  the 
division  of  words  into  syllables  unnecessary.  Children, 
tlierefore;,  may  be  very  usefully  taught  the  general  rule 
above  mentioned,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  will  lead  them  to 
the  exaA  sound  jo£  the  word,  as  in  pnhw^ded :  and  in 
others,  it  will  enable  them  to  give  a  good  guess  at  it,  as  in 
de-Ji'cate ;  and  this  is  all  that  ran  be  expected  :  for,  when 
we  are  to  form  an  unknown  compound  sound,out  of  several 
known  simple  sounds,  (which  is  Jthe  case  with  children, 
when  we  wish  them-to  find  out  the  sound  of  a  word  by 
9pelling  it)  this,  I  say,  is  the  only  method  that  can  be  taken. 

5d  0*  But  an  etymological  division  of  words  is  a  different 


operation  :  it  is  the  division  of  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  whole  word,  and  who  wishes  to  convey,  by  this  divi- 
sion, a  knowledge  of  its  constituent  parts,  as  ortho-graphy^ 
the^-logj^  &c. 

54p1.  In  the  same  manner,  a  person,  who  is  pre-ac- 
q^iainted  with  the  whole  compound  sound  of  a  word,  and 
wants  to  convey  the  sound  of  each  part  to  one  unacquainted 
with  It,  must  divide  it  into  such  partial  sounds  as,  when 
put  together  again,  will  exaftly  form  the  whole,  as  or-thog^ 
ra-^phy^  the^ol^o^yy  &c.  This  is  the  method  adopted  by  those 
who  would  convey  the  whole  sound,  by  giving  distinftly 
every  part ;  and,  when  this  is  the  objeA  of  syllabication. 
Dr.  Lowth's  rule  is  certainly  to  be  followed.  **  The  best 
"  and  easiest  rule,''  says  the  learned  bishop,  "  for  dividing 
"  the  syllables  in  spelling,  is,  to  divide  them  as  they  are 
^^  naturally  divided  in  a  right  pronunciation,  without  re- 
^^  gard  to  the  derivation  of  words,  of  the  possible  combi- 
^'  nation  of  consonants,  at  the  be^nning  of  a  syllable." 
Inthduction  to  Eng.  Gram,  page  7. 

542.  In  this  view  of  syllabication  we  consider  it  only 
as  the  picture  of  actual  pronunciation ;  but  may  we  not 
consider  it  as  directed  likewise  by  some  laws  of  its  own  ? 
Laws  which  arise  out  of  the  very  nature  of  enunciation,and 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  letters  ?  These  laws  certainly 
direct  us  to  separate  double  consonants,  and  such  as  are 
uncombinable  from  the  incoalescence  of  their  sounds :  and 
if  such  a  separation  will  not  paint  the  true  sound  of  the 
word,  we  may  be  certain  that  such  sound  is  unnatural,  and 
has  arisen  from  caprice  i  thus  th«  words  Chamber^  Cam^ 
bridgeyzad  Cambrukf  must  be  divided  at  the  letter  m,  and 
as  this  letter,  by  terminating  the  syllable  according  to  the 
settled  rules  of  pronunciation,  shortens  the  vowel — the  ge- 
neral pronunciation  given  to  these  words  must  be  absurd, 
and  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  language.  Angei^'^ 
ancient^  danger ,  manger ^  and  ranger^  are  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  but  the  paucity  of  words  of  this  kind,  so  far 
from  weakening  the  general  rule,  strengthen  it.  See 
Change. 

543.  By  an  induction  which  demonstrates  the  shorten- 
ing power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  has  been  shown 
the  propriety  of  uniting  the  consonant  to  the  vowel  in  the 
first  syllable  of  demotutratienf  lamentationy  propagation^  &c. 
we  thus  decide  upon  the  quantity  of  these  vowek,  which 
are  so  uncertain  in  our  best  dictionaries ;  and  may  we  not 
hope,  by  a  similar  induction,  and  with  the  first  principles 
of  language  in  view,  to  decide  the  true,  genuine,  and  ana- 
logical sound  of  some  words  of  another  kind  which  waver 
between  different  pronunciations  ?  The  antepenultimate 
accent  has  unquestionably  asfaorteningpower  \  and  I  have 


*  It  is  highly  probable  that,  *m  Ben  Jonsop's  time,  the  a  in  this  word  was 
pronounced  as  in  arii  since  be  classes  it  to  show  the  short  sound  of  a  with 
an,  act,  and  afpU*    Graminaf . 
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M  the  smallest  dcfnbt  that  the  pottuklfeate  accent  has  a 
lengthening  power  :  that  Ls,  if  our  own  words,  and  nirords 
borrowed  from  other  languages,  of  twx>  syllables,  with  but 
one  consonant  in  the  middle,  had  been  left  to  the  general 
ear,  the  acc^ent  on  the  first  syllable  would  hafye  infallibly 
lengthened  the  first  vowel.  A  strong  presumption  of  this 
arises  fi'om  our  pronunciation  of  all  Latin  dissyllables  iii 
thb  manner,  without  any  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
original,  (see  Drama)  and  the  ancient  practice  of  doubling 
the  consonant  when  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  in  the  par- 
ddpial  terminations,  as  to  l^egin,  biginningj  to  regret ^  regret- 
id:  and  I  believe  it  may  be  confidently  aflirmed,  that 
words  of  two  syllables  from  the  Latin,  with  but  one  con- 
sonant in  the  middle,  would  always  have  had  the  first 
Towel  long,  if  a  pedantic  imitation  of  Latin  quantity  had 
not  prevented  it.  (see  Drama)  Let  kn  Englishmdn,  with 
only  an  English  education,  be  put  to  pronounce  zephyr^  ana 
hewill,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  the  e  long,  as  id 
zmitb :  if  you  tell  him  the  e  is  pronounced  short  in  the 
Latin  zephjrus^  which  makes  it  sholt  in  English,  and  hd 
should  happen  to  ask  yt)u  the  Latin  quantity  of  the  first 
syllable  of  comic^  mimic,  solace^  &c.  your  answer  would  be  a 
COTtradiftion  to  ypur  rule. — ^What  irrefragably  proves  this 
to  be  the  genuine  analogy  of  Englbh  quantity,  is  d&e  dif- 
ferent quantity  we  give  a  Latin  word  of  t^o  syllabled  wherf 
in  die  nominativej  aiki  when  in  an  oUique  case  :  thus  in 
the  first  syllable  of  sidus  and  nomcny  which  ought  to  be 
long;  and  of  miser  and  onus,  which  ought  to  be  short,  we 
equally  use  the  conunon  long  sound  of  the  vowels :  but  in 
the  oblique  cases,  siJeris,  naminisy  miseri,  prteris,  Sec*  we  .use 
quite  another  sound,  and  that  a  short  on^  :  and  this  ^a-i 
logy  runs  through  the  n^hole  English  pronunciation  of  <he 
learned  languages.  (533)  (535) 

544.  But  the  small  dependance  of  thfe  English  quantity' 
on  diat  of  the  Latin,  will  be  best  seeh  by  a  sel^&iod  of 
words  of  two  syllables,  with  the  actent  on  the  first,  and 
but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  and  comparing  them. 
vith  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  deriv^. 

English  dissyllabUs  ivhich  have  but  one  consonant,  or  a  muie  and 
liquid  in  the  midtlfe,  and  have  the  first  syllable  accented,  con^ 
trasted  with  the  hatin  'words  from  which  they  are-  derived, 
viarked  with  their  respective  quantities. 

Words  in  which  the  first  vowel  in  both  languages  is  long : 


pica, 

drama, 

libra, 

hydra, 

era, 

strata^ 

icon, 

stipend, 

notice^ 


pea, 

drama, 

labra,  Idbra, 

iydr^, 

etra, 

strata^ 

stJpendium* 
notitia* 


penal, 

flnaj, 

spinal, 

trin^j 

horalj 

thoral, 

floral, 

nasalj 

fital. 


pcenaJis^ 
finalis, 
sp7nulis% 
trlni^s, 
iora, 
thora, 
fiord/is, 
nasiism 
fatalis. 


frigrance,   frigro* 
licence,         liC9fttia, 


crcdencfe, 

female, 

edile, 

feline, 

rasure, 

fibre, 

metrci 

nature, 

plicate, 

primate, 

climate, 

librate, 

vibrate, 

private, 

cerate, 

finite. 

Invite, 

native, 

motive, 

votive, 

vocal^ 

pr^dsll, 

regal, 

legal,     ♦ 

flavour, 

feces, 

nianes, 

iris, 

•crisis, 

gpi'tis, 

egress. 


credentia, 
faesnina. 
4tdllis. 
feltnus* 
rasSra. 
fibra,fihra. 
metrum,  mctrum* 
naf^ra, 
placatus, 
prlmatus, 
cllma. 
ilbratusi  • 
vtbro,  vibron 
prlvatus^ 
ceritus, 
fltHius, 
levlta,  " 
naiivus. 
mottvus. 
V7fi4ms, 
vocalif. 
prada* 
regalis, 
legalise 
fiavUs. 
Jieces. 
maneSm 
Iris. 

Kptck,  crtsiSm 
gratis. 
'  egrrssus. 
(rctrrisstts.         « 

tyg^ess,       ftgris,  ttgris. 
ribtis. 

bolus,  bolus, 
prace^tum* 
pltnvs. 
papa. 


rebus, 

bolus, 

pitcepc, 

plcnist, 

papist, 

cUniax^ 

reflex^ 

prefix, 

phenif, 

roatnsCy 

vavtst, 

syrhix. 


cUmax. 

riflexuJ,  rtfiexus. 
pr4^xu9U. 
phoenix, 
matrix. 
virix. 
syrietx,  w^*^. 


natfll^ 

v^Itai, 

naval, 

rival, 

oval, 

idol  I 

grccismi 

pigan, 

omen, 

siren, 

siphon, 

colon, 

demon, 

hilo, 

solo, 

tyfo, 

s^ar, 

laear, 

sober, 

tther, 

dker, 

mimer, 

c%>er, 

vjpe#, 

prBtor, 

limous, 

spinous, 

vinous, 

cr^rous, 

fetus, 

Idift, 

secret, 

fibrej 

fraghldt, 

•  cog^xDty 
moment, 
ponem, 
digest,  sub. 

reflux, 

trophy, 

cbely, 

spiny, 
chajy, 
query, 
glory, 
story. 


81 

natans, 

vltaliSf 

navalls. 

rivalis. 

ovalis. 

idolum. 

graelsmm, 

paganus, 

omen, 

siren. 

ai^g  siphon* 

xZkofi  colon* 

damon. 

halo. 

soh. 

tiro. 

Solaris. 

laxdfus. 

sobrtus. 

tlgris,  tigris* 

etther. 

mimus. 
cappHres. 
vlpera. 
preetor. 
llmbsut. 
sfiniixt* 
vefiBsus. 
'  crebitr. 
fatm. 
edfctum. 

SfcrefUs: 
fibra,fibreik 
fragrant^ 
cqgent. 
momentum* 
pofiens. 
d/gestxs* 
rtfiuxus. 
rtfiuPUiS. 

{tropbaum* 
trophettm. 
chele. 
-  sfimu 
carus. 
queerin 
gloria. 
blstSria* 


■^'i 


{ 


Words  in  which  the  same  vowel 


magic, 
trigk, 


magtcus. 
trdgicus. 


is  short  In  both  languagjesi 

sabine,    '      sdblnL 
famine,        fdmeu 
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logic,. 

logs^a. 

rapine. 

rap'tna. 

column. 

cllumna. 

*  pWdt, 

pldatum. 

colic, 

colicus. 

patine. 

pdtma. 

dragon. 

draco. 

^    tacit. 

ticitus.   - 

chronic, 

cMnicus, 

tribune, 

trtbunus. 

canon. 

canon. 

idit. 

aditus. 

lyric,  . 

lyrt^uj. 

stature. 

stdtura^ 

cavern. 

cdvema. 

vomit. 

vimo. 

rabid. 

rdlndus. 

-  refuse,   ^ 

refusus* 

tivem. 

tdbema. 

merit. 

mertttisn. 

2cid, 

acidus. 

palate. 

palatum.' 

satum. 

sdtumus. 

talent, 

tdlentum. 

,  placid. 

plactdtis. 

senate,  . 

shiatus. 

vicar. 

vicarius. 

patent,  sut 

u'  pateo. 

rigid. 

rigltdus. 

agate. 

achates. 

scholar. 

.    scholaris. 

modest. 

m&destus. 

calid. 

calidus^ 

tribute, 

irihutw. 

slaver,' 

saliva. 

forest. 

fhrestuni. 

valid. 

valtdus. 

minute. 

mXnuius. 

proper. 

propritu. 

nephew. 

nepos. 

.      gelid. 

gmdus. 

statute. 

stdtutus. 

zephir. 

zephjriis. 

sinew. 

sinuo. 

olid. 

otidus. 

value. 

valor. 

liquor,  ' 

liquor. 

money. 

tnhneta. 

solid. 

solidus. 

statue. 

stdtua. 

vigour. 

vigor. 

stiidy. 

studfum. 

timid. 

ttmtdus. 

monarch. 

monarcha. 

Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  lon$:  in  Enjtlish,  and 

rapid. 

rdptdus. 

stomach. 

stomachus. 

short  in 

Latin : 

sapid. 

sa^tdus. 

epoch. 

e^cba. 

tumid. 

tumldus. 

satan. 

sUtan. 

vapid. 

va/ndus. 

polish. 

politus. 

coma. 

cUma. 

hymen. 

hitnen. 

tepid. 

teptdu$< 

famish. 

fames. 

quota. 

qulta^ 

trident. 

iridens. 

nitid,    . 

nittdus. 

perish. 

pMo. 

tripod. 

tripus. 

trigon. 

trigon. 

.    second. 

secundus. 

parish. 

pdrochia. 

sequence. 

sequentia. 

negro. 

niger. 

decade. 

dicas^ 

ravish. 

rdpio. 

cadence. 

cUens. 

hero. 

heros. 

method. 

rnithldus. 

corinth. 

cMnthus. 

silence. 

sXlentium. 

polar. 

^laris^ 

pSlace, 

paiitium. 

epic. 

ipicus. 

monade. 

mlnas. 

paper. 

pdpyrus. 

)(mice. 

Hm'tctus* 

tonic. 

toriicus. 

tr5chee. 

trichitus. 

vapour,   ' 

vd^. 

choice, 
nxalice. 

conic, 
topic. 

cinHcus. 
tlpleus. 

satire, 
vacate. 

sUtjrcf. 
vdco. 

fever, 
fragor. 

fehris^Jehris 
frdgpr. 

Jnice, 

Unuutn. 

tropic. 

troficus. 

*  cavate. 

cdvo. 

rigor. 

rigor. 

image. 

imago* 

cjfnic. 

i^ntcus. 

dative. 

ddttvus. 

ichor. 

'X*'f* 

refiige. 

refiigium^ 

stStic, 

stiticus. 

triumph. 

triumphus. 

achor. 

dchir. 

adage. 

Mdagium. 

critic. 

CTitUUS. 

focal. 

ftcus. 

sapor. 

safor. 

JUoe, 

aroe. 

metal. 

mctaUum. 

local,    . 

licalis. 

tepor. 

tfjAr. 

«i«cile. 

grUcilis. 

rebel. 

.  reUllo. 

grcgal. 

gregalis. 

favour. 

fdvor^ 

^locUe, 

dMIis.  . 

model. 

nXdilus: 

choral, 

cUirSs. 

labour^ 

Idbir. 

•    Sgile, 

apUs. 

cSmel, 

cUmdus. 

nival. 

nivalis. 

odour. 

litr. 

firigile. 

frMgilis, 

chSpel, 

cUpella. 

label. 

Idhetlum. 

tr^mur. 

trhn&r. 

febrile. 

fehrVis.pMlis. 

n6vel. 

fiflvelltis* 

libel. 

'melius. 

vapour. 

vapor., 

globule. 

glUSlus. 

slfgil. 

sigillum. 

serum. 

serum. 

pedal. 

^dalis. 

macule. 

tncUula^ 

vigil. 

vlfgtlia. 

forum. 

yirum. 

petal, 

pitalum. 

platane. 

patHfUis. 

steril. 

stenlis. 

lapis. 

Idpis. 

recent. 

recens^ 

bJWl, 

bisVicym. 

rigour. 

riglr. 

basis. 

basis. 

decent. 

decens. 

civil. 

cehnlhr. 

vSlour, 

vihi^. 

phasis. 

pm^is. 

regent. 

regens. 

devU, 

dioMuj.      " 

colour. 

cibr. 

schesis. 

.  a-xitrtSf  schesis. 

client. 

cliens. 

Stem, 

Mmus. 

tenor. 

^tinor. 

thesis. 

^is.thhis.      , 

silent. 

silentium. 

slphlstna. 

dolour. 

dilHr. 

tripos. 

tripos. 

parent. 

parens. 

minus. 

honour. 

honor. 

focus. 

focHs. 

patent,  adj. 

pclteo. 

alum. 

iUumin» 

aioes. 

Hoes. 

crocus. 

crocus. 

latent. 

litens. 

ebon. 

mnus. 

relict. 

relictus. 

modus. 

n&d&s. 

p5tent. 

pHtens.     ' 

plStin, 

plattna. 

prophet. 

priplAta. 

genus, 

gSniSs. 

gerent. 

gerens. 

robioi 

ruUcuhu 

comet. 

cimeta. 

sinus. 

sinSs. 

virent. 

vfrens. 

ciimin. 

cuminum. 

plSnet, 

pldneta. 

garous. 

gdrum. 

firequent, 

frrquenr.^ 

«  IXtm, 

li^tnus. 

tenet. 

ierieo. 

scabrous. 

scdber.         ^ 

sequent,. 

sequens. 

dvin. 

cafvea. 

tXpet, 

apes. 

ndtus. 

nitSs. 

sacrist. 

sdcer. 

sSvin, 

iHifia. 

hibit. 

bmtus. 

cpact,      • 

.  WdxTrnt. 

locust. 

licusta. 
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roset, 

vacant, 

secant, 

Tragrant, 

tyrant^ 

blatant, 

nitant. 


v^cans, 

sccans, 

vcfgus. 

tHrannus, 

Uaterans* 

natans. 


phalanx, 

apex, 

calix, 

helix, 

pharynx, 

larynx, 

onyx. 


calix. 

ya^. 

onyx. 


yfords  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  short  in  English,  and 
long  in  Latin : 


CIVIC, 

mimic, 
ethic, 
tabid, 
frigid, 
squalid, 
acrid, 
arid, 
florid, 
rorid, 
fedd, 
liYid, 
▼Wid, 
fScond, 
fecund, 
prebend, 
sohce, 
preface, 
pumice, 
penance, 
florence, 
province, 
produce, 
flabile, 
debile, 
granule, 
promise, 
cemse, 
leper, 
primer,  . 
proffer, 
river, 
sever, 
clScnour, 
^ethics» 
crasis, 
process, 
sjM^rit, 
traject, 
project, 
product, 
credit. 


ctvtcus. 
mlmicus, 

taMdus. 
jrlglfdus* 
jqua/tdt4S, 
acer, 
aridus, 
Jlor^dus. 
firidus. 
fietldus. 
llvidus, 
vivtduj, 
facundus. 
fitcundus. 
prMnda. 
solatium* 
pntfatio. 
pumex, 
pfttio* 
Jlorentia* 
provincial 
production 
flabilis. 
deUlii. 
granulum* 
promitto. 
cerussa, 
mproy  lepra, 
prlmitius. 
.  projero. 
rlvus.  ' 
sepitro, 
clamlr. 

crasis. 
processus, 
spirit  us.  » 
trajectus,  . 
projectus* 
productus. 
credttus^ 


legate, 
granate, 
grSnite, 
spfnach, 
radish, 
plSnish, 
vSnishy 
flnish, 
punish, 
flourish, 
nourish, 
c5mic, 
coral, 
moral^ 
tramel, 
civil, 
Unen, 
seven, 
florin, 
resin, 
rosin, 
matin, 
solemn, 
felon, 
melon, 
lemonsj 
echo, 
bishop, 
profit, 
"irmit, 
spirit, 
visit, 
pedant, 
clement, 
cement, 
present, 
protest, 
IHy, 
filly, 
very, 
city, 
privy. 


iegatus. 
granatus. 
granatus. 
splnachia. 
radix, 
planus, 
vanesco, 
finio. 
punio. 
fllrio. 
nutrio. 
oomicus. 
cordllium. 
moralis, 
trama. 
clvllis. 
linum. 
scptetn. 
JUrentis. 
resina. 
rssina. 
tnatOtlnus. 
solemnis. 
fllima- 
nielo. 
Itmones 
ecbo^  ix^" 
ipiscopus, 
proftcio. 
limiiatio. 
splrltus.  ' 
vlstto. 
padaneous. 
clemens. 
c^tnicntunt. 
prasens. 
protestor, 
niium. 
filia. 
verb, 
civitas. 
prlvus. 


latter ;  for  though  the  Latin  accent  is  frequently  a  rule  for 
placing  the  English  accent,  as  in  words  derived  whole  from 
that  language,  as  abdomeny  acumen^  &c.  (503)  or  preserving 
the  same  number  of  syllables^  as  in  impudent^  elegant^  from 
impudens,  elegansy  &c.  (503)  yet  the  quantity  of  the  Latin 
seems  to  have  no  influence  on  that  ojf  the  English.  In  words 
of  two  syllables,  where  one  consonant  comes  between  two 
vowels,  as  ficus^  basis,  locals  &c.  though  the  vowel  in  the 
first  sylbble  is  short  in  Latin,  it  is  long  in  English ;  and 
inversely,  Jlorid,  frigid,  livid,  &c.  have  the  vowels  in  the 
first  syllable  short,  though  these  vowels  are  long  injloruius, 
fiigidus,  lividuSf  &c.  so  that  if  any  thing  like  a  rule  can 
be  formed,  it  is,  that  when  a  word  of  three  syllables  in 
Latin,  with  the  two  first  short,  is  anglicised  by  dropping 
the  l^t  syllable ;  we  shorten  the  first  syllable  of  the  Eng- 
lish dissyllable,  unless  it  ends  with  the  vowel  u.  (535) 
Thus  we  see  the  shortening  power  of  our  English  ante- 
penultimate accent,  which  shortens  every  antepenultimate 
vowel  but  u  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  words ;  as  in 
mimicus,  vividus,  &c.  and  continues  its  shortening  power 
in  the  penultimate  accent  of  these  words  when  anglicised 
into  mimick  and  vivid  \  and  hence  it  is  that  the  short  quan- 
tity of  the  first  vowel  in  dissyllables  isbecome  so  prevalent 
in  our  language,  to  the  great  detriment  of  its  sound,  and 
the  disturbance  of  its  simplicity. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  take  a  view  of 
such  words  as  are  either  of  Saxon  or  French  original,  or 
not  so  immediately  derived  firom  the  Latin,  as  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its  quantity. 

Dissyllables  with  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  having 
the  first  syllable  pronounced  long : 


545.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  English  quantity,  we 
see  how  uncertain  it  is  to  argue  from  the  former  to  the 


sdfa, 

epha, 
gala, 
china, 
navel, 
hazel,  * 
fScil, 
evil, 
'  acorn, 
mason, 
dado, 
sago, 
bravo, 
trdchar, 
polar, 
grocer, 
spider, 
cider, 
wafer, 
wager, 
£2 


sera, 

bifold, 

ddtard, 

dotage, 

coping, 

cgre, 

cipher, 

father, 

saker, 

oker, 

stdker, 

taper, 

toper, 

water,.. 

waver, 

lever, 

over, 

rigol, 

token, 

megrim, 

besom. 


lilach, 

triglyph, 

garish, 

zenith, 

c2di, 

b5§om, 

raven, 

even, 

zechin, 

bason, 

capon, 

apron, 

iron, 

glcby, 

holy, 

2any, 

tiny, 

pony, 

crdny, 

tory, 

misy. 


s5phi, 

kali, 

rebeck, 

c5pal, 

gabel, 

gravy, 

ivy, 

hazy, 

nizy, 

clover, 

sizer, 

nadir, 

tabour, 

wa]ges, 

bolis, 

tophet, 

egret, 

robuit, 

pilot, 

borax, 

baby. 
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Djssyllabks  vnth  but  one  coascmant  in  the  middle^  having 
the  first  syllable  pronounced  shoh : 

borough,  driveli  flagon,  genet, 

seraph,  swivel,  wagon,  cUret, 

relish,  hovel,  talon,  clqset, 

blemish,  grovel,  tenon,  civet, 

banish,  shovel,  heron,  trivet, 

damask,  drazel,  baron,  rivet, 

frolick,  manage,  sirup,  covet, 

medal,  borage,  lecher,  fagot, 

shekel,  visage,  wether^  bigot, 

amel,  ravage,  'gather,  .-j^got, 

chisel,  savage,  lather,  spigot, 

gavel,  rivage,  rather,  pivot, 

ephod,  travise,  nether,  desart, 

hazard,  traverse,  hither,  covert, 

hagard,  refuse,  wither,  copist, 

dizard,  frigate,  thither,  provost, 

lizard,  sheriff,  tither,     .  gamot. 

Vizard,  travail,  other,  shadow^ 

wizard,  peril,  mother,  widow, 

bodice,  venom,  smother,  honey, 

balance,  woman,  pother,  comely, 

vSlance,  riven,  sTker,  many^ 

damage,     '  sloven,  clever,  cony, 

homage,  oven,  never,  bury, 

grSvel,  satin,  quiver,  busy, 

bcvil,'  bavin,  cover,  bevy, 

leveU  ravin,  hover,  levy, 

revel,        ,  spavin,  manor,  tivy, 

snivel,  plevin,  caract,  privy, 

rivel,  covin,  valet,  pay. 

From  the  perusal  of  this  seleftion  we  see  a  great  majo- 
rity of  wordi  where  the  first  vowel  is  sounded  short,  and 
therefore,  to  somp  inspeftors  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
t^e  original  tendency  of  our  Saxon  language  was  to  the 
long  quantity  of  the  penultimate  vowel.  But  as  Mr.  Nares 
very  judiciously  observes,  "  the  rule  is  sufliciently  general 
"  to  be  adtnitted,  and  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  the  na- 
'*  ture  of  our  pronunciation  :'*  for  which  he  quotes  Dr. 
Wallis,  who  says,  *^  Hxc  videtur  genuina  linguae  nostra 
**  ratio  antiqua."     Elements  of  Ortib'epyy  page  225. 

546.  Those  who  have  made  the  progress  of  languages 
their  9tudy,  will  observe,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  broad 
sounds  of  vowels  change  to  the  slender,*  the  difficult  con- 
sonants to  the  easier,  and  the  long  vowels  to  short  ones. 
This,  it  b  imagined,  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  all   lan- 


*  Alioqul,  pro  usu,  abusn>et  inveteratuseiTor  nobis  obtrudcretur.  Oltm 
fnim  pro  mutatione  sonorum  muubanturet  lil|er«  :  et  st  quando  consuetu- 
do  aliquid  inuta9se>,  scribendi  quoquc  modus  starim  varlabatur.  Undequum 
apud  Ennium  ct  Plautum  S9nt  et  Strvos  diccrctur  et  scribeiemr,  posted 


guages,  as  well  as  our  own ;  and  such  alteration  seems 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  society.  The  next 
objeft  to  understanding  a  language  being  dispatch,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  short  sounds  have  been  encroaching  on  us, 
and  depriving  us  of  the  t|me  of  our  words  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  time.  Thi^  is  apparent  in  the  abbreviation  of  sim^ 
pies  when  compounded,  as  in  kmnvledgty  shepherd^  &c.  (518) 
but  as  it  is  the  business  of  art  to  corred  and  reguUte  the 
eccentricities  of  nature  and  the  excesses  of  custom,  it  should 
be  the  care  of  every  philosophic  grammarian  to  keep  his 
eye  upon  the  original  genius  and  general  scope  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  to  suffer  custom  to  depart  as  little  from  them  as 
possible. .  But  although  no  in<5onsistcncy  or  want  of  analogy 
can  alter  any  pronunciation  which  is  once  acknowledged 
and  settled,  yet, when  a  pronunciation  is  wavering,  consis- 
tency, analogy,  and  general  principles,  ought  to  decide 
against  a  great  majority  of  mere  fashion  and  caprice. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  distin<5l  view  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the 
learned  languages  and  our  own ;  and  to  rescue  a  plain 
Englishman  (who,  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Shajcespeare,  has 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek)  from  the  supercilious  criticism 
of  those  Greeklings  and  Latinitasters,  who>re  often  re- 
markably ignorant  of  their  own  language,  and  yet  fre- 
quently decide  upon  its  accent  and  quantity,  because  they 
have  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  La^in.  If  the  question 
turns  upon  the  accent  of  an  English  word,  the  Latin  word 
it  is  derived  from  is  immediately  produced,  and  sentence 
passed  without  appeal ;  and  yet  if  the  Englishman  were  to 
ask  the  rule  on  which  this. decision  is  founded,  the  scholar 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  him.  Has 
every  English  word,  he  might  say,  the  same  accent  as  the 
Latin  word  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  This  the  scholar 
could  not  ansyer  in  the  afiirmative,  as  the  least  recollection 
would  teirhim  th^it  parsinwny,  acrimony ,  &c.  cannot  be  ac« 
cented  after  the  ladXinparsimonia^  acrimoniay  &c.  as  the 
Latin  is  never  accented  higher  than  the  antepenultimate.. 
But  perhaps  the  English  word  is  adopted  whole  from  the. 
Latin.  Here  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  pretence  for  proiu}un- 
cing  it  with  the  Latin  accent ;  and  yet  we  see  how  many 
exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule.  (See  No.  503,  b,)  Or  per- 
haps the  English  word,  though  anglicised,  retains  the  same- 
number  of  syllables.  This,  indeed,  niay.  be  said  to  be  »» 
getjeral  rule  for  preserving. the  Latin  accent,  but  so  general 
as  to  be  neglected  in  a  thousand  instances.  (Sec  No.  503,/,, 
g»  bj  /,  k.)  But  if  the  scholar,  as  is  often  the  case,  huddles 
quantity  and  accent  together,  and  infers  the  English  (^v/i/i- 
iiiyixoca  the  Latin ;  the  English  scholar  needs  only  to  re-^ 


multis  aurium  delicijs  o  vocali  rcjccta>  quod  vastus  illtus  ridcremr  soous  // 
littcra  substiiutaest,  ct  sonoexprrssa;  ita  ut  coium  loco  Sunt  et  Servus 
prolatutn  cc  Kriptura  sit.  Adolphi  MckcrchL  SrugentU  Dc  Vet*  ct  llcct« 
Pronua.  Lingux  Gixcac  Commcotarius. 
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jerhiin  to  .the  selections  heregiven,  (No.  544,  54:6)  to 
show  the  inanity  of  such  a  plea.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, I  flatter  myself  that  men  of  learning  will  be  gratified 
to  see  the  subject  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  'any  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  exhibited ;  and  the  plain  English 
scholar  wiU  be  indebted  to  me  forgiving  him  as  clear  and 
distinct  an  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  Creek  and 
Latin  accent  and  quantity,  and  the  accent  and  quantity  of 
his  native  tongue,  as  if  he  had  Homer  and  Horace  by 
heart;  and  for  placing  him  out  of  the  reach  of  those  pert 
minor  critics,  who  are  constantly  insulting  him  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages. 

(^  the  Qmntiiy  rf  the  UnaecenUi  Vowels  not  in  the  same 
Syllable  with  Consonants. 

547.  Accented  syllables,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
(179)  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  easily  cdmprehended 
when  they  are  once  settled  by  custom  or  analogy ;  but  those 
iiamediately  before  or  aft'er  the  accent  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty, which  some  of  our  best  judges  find  themselves 
unable  to  remove.  Some  grammarians  have  called  all  the 
open  voweh  before  or  after  the  accent  short,  though  the 
ear  so  evidently  dictates  the  contrary  in  the «/  in  utility ^  the 
6  m  obfdiefsce,  &c.  Some  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble 
of  farther  search  by  comprehending'these  vowels  under  the 
epithet  obscure  ;  nay,  so  unfixed  do  the  sounds  of  these 
▼owels  seem,  that  Dr.  Kcnrick,  whose  Rhetorical  Dictionary 
shows  he  was  possessed  of  very  great  philological  abilities, 
seems  as  much  at  a  loss  about  them  as  the  meanest  gram- 
marian in  the  kingdom  ;  for  when  he  comes  to  mark  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  series  of  words 
with  the  accent  on  the  second,  he  makes  the  o  in  prcmulge, 
pnpil,  and  prolix,  long,  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  same 
letter  in  prohscts,  proceed,  and  procedure,  short.  Dominion, 
ijmestic^  deflation,  and  domain,  are  marked  as  if  pronounced 
ii»-im5fl,  dom-esticj  dentation,  and  dom-ain,  with  the  o  short ; 
vhile  the  first  of  docility,  potential,  and  monotony,  have  the  o 
oarked  long,  as  in  donor,  potent,  and  modish ;  though  it  is 
certain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  etymology,  accent,  and 
letters,  beiog  the  same,  the  same  sound  must  be  produced, 
inless  where  custom  has  precisely  marked  a  difference  •, 
and  that  the  first  syllables  of  promulge,  propel,  and  prolix, 
Mid  those  of  proboscis,  proceed^  and  procedure,  have  no  such 
difference,  ^eems  too  evident  to  need  proof.* 


I  am  aware  that  this  ifigcmocw  writer  seems- to  avoid  this  ioceosistency, 
V  p-cmising,  in  hii  Rhetorical  Grammar,  page  43,  that  h«  has  sometimes 
Ka-ked  the  0  in  Mrcrds  beginning  with  a  prcpositioti  with  the  oraiorial,  and 
wocrrmcs  with  the  coUoqaial  pronunciation  :  thus,  meommune,  comTftuni- 
f«f,&c.  the  oraiorial  sound  is  given  as  in  the  first  syllable  ofcommtm,  while 
«i5colloqajal  sound  changes  the  0  into  »,  as  if  the  words  were  wriiien  cttm- 
"tw,  cummunkatey  &c.  but  the  distinction  in  ih.se  examples  docs  not 
tt«b  the  point :  here  there  is  a  change  only  of  oiic  short  sound  for  another, 
^  t»tany  pfomiscuoui  uk  of  a  long  a;id  jbort,  or  open  and  sJjut  joundof 


548.  I  know  it  may  be  demanded, with  great  plausibility, ' 
how  do  I  know  that  therms  not  this  very  inconsistency  in' 
custom  itself  ?  What  right  have  I  to  suppose  that  custom 
is  not  as  vague  and  capricious  in  these  syllables  as  in  those 
under  the  accent  i  To  which  I  answer :  if  custom  has 
determined  the  sound  of  these  vowels,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end.  I  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  decision' ;  but  if  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  disagree  in  their  opinions,  it  is  a  shrewd 
sign  that  custom  is  not  altogether  so  clear  in  its  sentence  ; 
and  I  must  insist  on  recurring  to  principles  till  custom  has^ 
unequivocally  decided. 

649.  Eveiy  vowel  that  is  neither  shortened  by  the  ac- 
cent, nor  succeeded  by  a  double  consonant,  naturally  ter- 
minates a  syllable;  and  tliis  terminating  vowel,  thougk 
uot  so  properly  long  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it,  would  be 
very  improperly  termed  short,  if  by  short,  as  is  often  the 
case,  be  meant  shut.  {65)  According  to  this  idea  of  sylla- 
bication, it  is  presumed  that  the  word  opinion  would  fall 
into  three  distinft  parts,  and  every  part  be  terminated  by  a 
consonant  but*  the  first,  thus,  o-pin-ikn, 

550.  But  it  may  be  demanded,  what  reason  is  there  in 
tlie  nature  of  the  thing  for  dividing  the  word  in  this  maiv» 
ner,  rather  than  into  op-in-^ion,  where  a  consonant  epds  every 
syllable  ?  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  of  delicacy,  we  ' 
may  be  allowed  to  prove  what  is  right,  by  first  proving 
what  16  wrong.  Every  ear  would  be  hurt,  if  the  first  syl- 
lable of  opinion  and  opulence  were  pronounced  exactly  alilize, 
op-irdion  would  be  as  diflFerent  firom  o-pin^ion,  as  o^u^lenci. 
from  op-u-lence,  and  consequently  a  di&rent  syllabication 
ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but  as  opulence  is  rightly  divided  into 
op-'u4ence,  opinion  must  be  divided  into  o-pin-^icn  ;  that  is,  the 

tf  must  be  necessarily  separated  frotn  the/,  as  in  o^peny  for, 
as  was  before  observed,  every  vow^l  pn^ounced  alone  has 
its  open  sound,  as  nothing  but  its  jun£tion  with  a  conso- 
nant can  shut  it,  and  consequently  unaccented  vowels  not 
necessarily  joined  to  a  consonant  are  always  open  :  there- 
fore, without  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  pronunci- 
ation, opinion  must  necessarily  be  divided  into  o-pin^-ion,  and 
not  op^in-ion,  and  the  ^'pronounced  as  in  the  word  <^«7,  and 
not  as  in  opulence  i  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

551.  If  these  reasons  are  valid  with  respeft  to  the  vowel 
in  question,  they  have  the  same  force  with  respeft  to  every 
other  vowel,  not  shut  by  a  consonant,  throughout  the  lan- 
guage. That  the  vowels  in  this  situation  are  aftually  open, 
we  may  easily  perceive  by  observing  ^&i/ vowel,  which, from 
its  diphthongal  and  semi-consonant  sound,  is  less  liable  to 
sufier  by  obscure  pronunciation  than  any  other.  The  letter 
u,  in  this  situation,  always  preserves  itself  full  and  open,  as 


the  same  letter.  l>r.  Keorick  himself,  when  he  marks  the  0  in  proioias, 
proceed,  and  procedure,  docs  not  adopt  the  short  v,  as  be  docs  in  ccmmune, 
commufiicate,  &c.  nor  is  be  aware  of  the  essential  difference  with  rc»peci 
to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  in  the  double  cofttonani  in  ooe  set  of  woida, 
.aixl  the  ling^c  one  ia  the  othei. 
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we  may  observe  in  utility,  lucubration^  &c.  The  o,  the  most 
open  of  all  the  simple  vowels,  has  tlie  same  tendency  in 
obedience^  opake,  position,  &c,  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of 
event,  in  the  second  of  delegate,  the  first  and  third  of 
evangelist,  in  the  second  of  gaiety,  nicety,  &c.  the  a  in  the 
first  of  abate,  and  the  second  of  probable,  &c.  and  the  i  in 
nullity.  This  unaccented  letter  being  no  more  than  e,  and 
this  sound,  when  long,  corresponding  exactly  with  its  short 
sound,  (which  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  other  vowels, 
65, 66)  the  difference  between  the  long  and  short,  or  open 
and  shut  sound  of  this  letter,  is  less  perceptible  than 
in  any  other :  yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  a  delicate 
pronunciation  evidently  leaves  it  open  when  unaccented  in 
indivisibility,  as  this  word  would  not  be  justly  pronounced 
if  the  i  in  every  syllable  were  closed  by  a  consonant,  as  if 
divided  into  //fw//v-//-/A-/7-jV-j? ;.  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
syllables  would,  indeed,  be  justly  pronounced  according  to 
this  divi^on,as  these  have  all  accentual  force,  which  shuts 
this  vowel,  and  joins  it  to  the  succeeding  consonant ;  but 
in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  syllables,  there  is  no  such 
force,  and  consequently  it  nmst  remain  open  and  uncon* 
nected  with  the  consonant :  though,  as  was.  before  ob- 
served, the  long  and  short  sound  of  this  vowel  are  so  near 
csjch  other,  that  the  difference  is  less  perceived  than  in  the 
rest.  Every  ear  would  be  displeased  at  such  a  pronuncia- 
tion as  is  indicated  by  ut'-iil-lit-y,  luc-cub^ratian,  ep^in^ion, 
p$S'-ition,  ev'vent,  ev^an-^el^list,  ablate,  prob^ab-^ble,  &c. 
byt  for  exadUy  the  same  reasons  that  the  vowels  ou^  of  the 
stress  ought  to  be  kept  open  in  these  words,  the  slender  i 
must  be  kept  open  in  the  same  situation  in  the  word  in- 
di^is'i-bil'i^y,  an  every  similar  word  in  the  language.* 

552.  From  all  this  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
custom  adopted  by  the  ancients  and  moderns  of  joining  the 
single  consonant  to  the  latter  vowel  in  syllabication,  when 
investigating  the  unknown  sound  of  a  word,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  reason  and  good  sense :  that  the  only  reason 
why  vowels  are  short  and  shut,  is  their  junction  with  a 
consonant ;  so  those  that  are  not  joined  to  consonants. 


when  we  are  not  speaking  metrically,  cannot  be  said  to  be  fire-jer-y. 


either  short  or  shut :  and  that  as  all  accented  vowels,  when 
final  or  pronounced  alone,  have  th^ir  open  sound,  so  those 
vowels  that  are  alone  or  final  in  a  syllable  must  necessarily 
retain  their  open  sound  likewise,  as  nothing  but  uniting 
instantaneously  with  the  succeeding  consonant  can  shut 
them :  and  ;though  nothing  but  a  delicate  ear  will  direct  us 


*  It  11  plain  that  Mr.Sberidan  coiaidcred  the  unaccented  vowel  r,  whether 
ending  a  tyllable,  or  joined  to  the  succeeding  contonant,  as  sunding  for  the 
same  sound;  for  we  see  him  sometimes  making  use  of  one. division,  and 
sometimes  of  another :  thus  he  divides  the  word  di-'ver-si'ty  with  the  i  fine^ir^, 
terminating  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  «-if)Mi;^r-x/V^  with  the  same/ 
united  to  the  consonant.  The  same  variety  takes  phce  in  the  words  di- 
njiUAMA'ty  and  in'di-^iS'iM'ii'j,  while  Dr,  Kcniick  divides  all  words 
'of  this  termioatioo  regularly  m  the  former  manner. 


to  the  degree  of  openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce 
the  first  unaccented  o  in  docility,  domestic,  potential^  proceed, 
monastic,  monotony,  &c.  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  exactly 
under  the  same  predicament,  with  respect  to. sound,  in  all 
these  words :  and  as  they  cai^  never;  be  pronounced  short 
and  shut,  as  if  written  dossility,  dommestic,  &c.  without 
hurting  the  dullest  ear  \  so  the  e  in  event,  evangelist,  &c. 
and  the  i  in  the  third  syllable  of  utility,  and  in  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  of  indivisibility,  can  never  be  sounded  as 
if  joined  to  the  consonant  without  offending  every  delicate 
ear,  and  overturning  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

553.  The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  general 
rule  of  syllabication,  which  determines  the  sound  of  the 
unaccented  vowels,  is  when^  succeeds  the  accent,  and  is 
followed  by  r,  as  in  literal,  general,  misery,  &c.  which  can 
never  be  pr'5nounced  lit*e*ral,  gen^e^al,  mis^^ry,  &c.  with- 
out the  appearance  of  affectation.  In  thb  situation  we  find 
the  r  comigt  the  sound  of  the  e,  as  it  does  that  of  every 
other  vowel  when  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable.  For  this 
consonant  being  nothing  more  than  a  jar,  it  unavoidably 
mixes  with  the  e  in  this  situation,  ahd  reduces  it  to  the 
obscure  sound  of  short  u,  (418)  a  sound  to  which  the 
other  unaccented  vowels  before  r  have  sometimes  so  evi- 
xlent  a  tendency. 

554*.  An  obscure  idea  of  the  principles  of  syllabication 
just  laid  down,  and  the  contradiction  to  them  perceived  in 
this  exception,  has  made  most  of  our  orthoepists  extremely 
wavering  and  uncertain  in  their  division  of  words  into  syl- 
lables, when  the  unaccented  e  has  preceded  r,  where  we 
not  only  find  them  differing  firom  each,  othefj  but  some- 
times even  from  themselves : 


Sheridan. 

miz'Ur^ubl, 

miz-zur-y, 

sur-dzhury, 

sor'^er-y, 

rob'bur-y, 


Eenrick. 


slave-^er^y, 

na'^vur-'y, 

bra-vu^ry, 

cook-er^y, 

rook^ur-y, 

im^midzihry, 

Hum-^nur'^f 

mum^mur^f. 

mur^der'ur, 

mur-dur^us, 


mts^er-'y, 

sur-ge^, 

sor-ce-ry, 

for^ge^, 
sla^ve^ry, 
hna-^ue^ry. 


gun^ur^y, 

dan-je^us,' 

v^sif-cr-us, 


rook^er-y, 
im^'ger-y, 
JlunU'Wer-y, 
munh-mer-y. 


gun^ner-y, 

dan^ger'-ims, 

vo^f-e-^rous, 


Scott. 

miS'C'^a^l, 
mis^e^ry, 
sur-ge-ry, 
sor'-ce^ry, 
rob'ber-y, 
for-ge-ry, 
sla^ve^ry, 
kna-ve^ry, 
bra^ve^ry, 
cook'C'-ry, 
rook'-e^ry, 
im^a^ger^y, 
num^ma^ry^ 
murn'me^ryy 
mur^der^er^ 
mur^r^Qus^ 
fi-ne-ry, 
gun-ne^, 
dan'-ger^ousy 
vo^f-er'Cus, 


Perry. 

mis'-er'^h-ble, 
mis^e^ry, 
surgery, 
sor^ce^ry, 
rob-be-ry, 
firg-^^ry, 
sla^ve^ry, 
knav^*ry, 
brav-e^ry, 
cook'-e^ry, 
rook^e-ry, 
im'^h-ge^ry, 
Jlum^mer'-y, 
munh'me-ry, 
mur^der-er, 
mur-der-ous, 
firn-ry, 
gun-m^ry, 
dang-er-'OUS, 
vo^if^-rous, 
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iOM'niffer-us,  som'nif'e'rous,  som-mf-er-ous ,  som-nif-e'rous. 


nu-me'roiLi, 


551.  Something  like  the  corruption  of  the  sound  of 
unaccented  e  before  r  we  may  perceive  in  the  colloquial 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  o  in  the  same  situation  5  and 
accordingly  we  find  our  best  orthoepists  differ  in  their  no- 
tation of  this  letter :  thus  memory^  memorabley  immemorable^ 
memorably y  memorize^  have  the  0  pronounced  like  short  u  by 
Mr.  Sheridan ^and  Mr.  Scott  5  and  memorandum^  with  the  0^ 
as  in  open  ;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  gives  the  0  in  all  these  words 
555.  I  have  been  the  more  copious  in  my  collection  of  j  ^j^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  -^^  ^1^^  conjunction  or.  Mr.  Sheridan 
these  varieties,.that  I  might  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  i  ^^^  ^j^^  unaccented  0  in  corpora/,  corporate,  2nd  corpora^ 


nu-nter-rus, 

in-nu-mur-us,  • 

jfTOS'per-us, 

^m^proS'puT'US,' 

ut-tur-ehly 
'  un-ut'ter^l'l,    - 


nU'Tne-rous,       nu-me'rous, 
in-nu-me-rous,  in-nU'Tne-rous, 
proS'per-ous,     pros-per^ous, 
un'proS'per-ous^uTi'proS'per'OUS, 
ut'ter-a-lle^       ut'ter-a-bic, 
un-ul'ter-a-lle,  un-ui-'ter'a-ble. 


advantage  of  any  oversight  or  ipistake  of  the  press  :  nor 
is  it  any  wonder  when  the  principles  of  syllabication  so 
strongly  incline  us  to  leave  thft  vowel  e,  likef  the  other 
vowels,  open  before  a  single  consonant  J  and  the  ear  so  de- 
cidedly tells  us,  that  this  letter  is  not  always  open  when 
preceded  by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  r,  it  is  no  wonder, 
I  say,  that  a  writer  should  be  perplexed,  and  that  he'  should 
sometimes  incline  to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
I  am  conscious  I  have  not  always  been  free  from  this  incon- 
sistency myself*  The  examples  therefore  which  I  have 
selected,  will^  I  hope,  fully  justify  me'  in  the  syllabication  I 
have  adopted;  which  is^  that  of  sometimes  separating^  the 
e  from  the  r  in  this  situation,  and  sometimes  not..  When 
solemn  and  deliberate  speaking  has  seemed  to  admit  of 
lengthening  the  e,  I  have  sometimes  fnade  it  end  the  syl- 
lable;, when  this  was  not  the  case,  I  haver  sothetimes  joined 
it  to  the  r  :  thus,  as  ^  in  the  penultimate  syllable  pf  ;^jr- 
ceraie,  reverberate,  &c.  seems,  in  solemn  speaking,  to  admit 
of  a  small  degree  of  length  and  distinctness,  it  ends  a  syl- 
lable *,  but  as  no  solenmity  of  pronunciation  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  the  same  length  and  openness  of  the  e  in  tolerate, 
df liberate,  &c.  it  is  united  with  r,  and  sounded  in  the  no- 
ta^on  by  short  i/.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  though  the  e  in  this  situation  is  sometimes 
separated  from  the  r,  there  is  no  speaking,  however  delibe- 
rate and  solemn,  that  will  hot  admit  of  uniting  It  to  r,  and 
pronouncing  it  like  short  u,  trithout  offending  the -nicest 
and  most  critical  ear* 

556.  It  must  also  be  noted)  that  this  alteration  of  the 
sound  of  ?  before  r  is  only  when  it  follows  the  accent^either 
primary  or  secondary ;  {522)  (5S0)  for  when  it  is  in  the 
first  syllable  of  a  word,,  though  unaccented,  it  keeps  its 
triie  sound ;  thus,  though  the  e  is  pronounced  like  u  in  alter^ 
^ifratm,  &c  yet  in  perfection,  terrific,  &c.  this  letter  is  as 
pwre  as  when  the  accent  is  on  it  in  peffect^  terrible,  &c. 


tion,  like  the  0  in  open ;  but  Mr.  Scott  pronounces  this  0  in 
corporal,  corporate,  and  corporation,  like  short  u,  and  the 
same  letter  In  incorporate  and  incorporation  like  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  like  the  o'm  the  former  instances. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  are  uniform  in  thei^  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  vowel  like  short  u  in  armour,  armorer^ 
armory,  pi. lory ^  suasory,  persuasory^  allegory,  compulsory^ 
cursory i  ^nd  predatory  ;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the 
0  in  armour  and  armory  like  the  0  in  open,  and  the  same 
letter  in  pillory,  allegory,  and  cursory,  like  the  0  in  or^  nor,  &c. 
This  diversity,  among  good  judges,  can  arise  from  nothing 
but  the  same  uncertainty  of  the  sound  of  this  letter  that 
we  have  just  observed  of  the  e  \  but  if  we  narrowly  watch 
our  pronunciation,  we  shall  find  that  the  unaccented  0  may 
be  opened  and  lengthened,  in  deliberate  speaking,  without 
hurting  the  ear,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  es  and 
this  has  induced  me  generally  to  separate  the  0  from  the 
succeeding  r,  when  immediately  following  the  accent  $ 
though  I  am  sensible  that  the  rapidity  of  colloquial  sneaking 
often  reduces  it  to  short  u  without  offending  the  ear :  but 
when  the  0  is  removed  more  than  one  syllable  from  the 
accent,  the  most  deliberate  speaking  generally  lets  it  slide 
into  the  other  vowel ;  for  which  reason  I  have  commonly 
marked  it  in  this  manner.    See  Command. 

S5S.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  of  my  readers, 
that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  upon  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  sound,  in  which  judges  themselves  are  found 
to  disagree ;  but  when  we  consider  how  many  syllables  in 
the  language  are  unaccented,  and  that  these  syllables  are 
those  in  which  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  pronunciation 
of  natives  consists  \  when  we  reflect  on  the  necessity  of 
having  as  distinct  and  permanient  sounds  as  possible,  ta 
which  we  may  refer  these  fleeting  and  evanescent  ones,  live 
shall  not  look  upon  an  attempt  to  arrest  and  investigate 
them  as  a  useless  part  of  philology. 
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ssg.  A  TABLE  of  the  SIMPLE  and   DIPHTHONGAL    VOfFELS  referred  to 
by  the  Figures  wer  the  Letters  in  (his  Dictionart/. 

J 
ENGLISH   SOUNDS.  ^  FRENCH   SOU.NDS. 

,    1 .  J.  The  long  slender  English  a^  as  in  fite,  pSper,  &c.  (73)     -     -    -     -  ^  infee^  epee. 

2.  I.  The  long  Italian  tf,  as  in  far,  fa-ther,  pa-pa, mam-ml^  (7/)  -    -     -  a  in  faile,  table. 

3.  a.  The  broad  Germans,  as  in  fall,  wall,  wi-ter,  (ss)  ------tfin  age^  Chdhns. 

4.  a.  The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  fat,  mat,  mar-ry,  (si)  -    -    -  «  infat^  matin. 

1 .  h.  The  long  ^,  as  in  mi,  hire,  mi-tre,  me-diura,  (93)  ------/  in  mitre,  epitre. 

2.  e.  The  short  e^  as  in  met,  let,  get,  {95)--^-------^  in  mette,  nette. 

1.  I.  The  long  diphthongal  /,  as  in  pine,  tl-tle,  (105)       -    -    ----«/  in  leique,  naif. 

2.  1.  The  short  simple  /,  as  in  pin,  t!t-tle,  (107)    -     -    -    -    -    --    -lin  inne,  titri. 

1.  0,  The  long  open  o^  as  in  no,  nAte,  ni-ticc,  (162)    -     -     -    -     -    -'-din  globe^  lobe. 

2.  6.  The  long  closer,  as  in  mJve,  prive,  (164}      -    -    -    -    -    -    --^ttin  meuvoir,  pmvoir^ 

3-  i.  The  long  broad  ^,  as  in  nir,  fir,  or;  like  the  broac^l,  (167)  -     -     -  ^  in  or^foVy  eneor. 

4.  &.  The  short  broad  tf,  as  in  not,  hot,  git,  {163)    -    -    -    -    -    --    -din  httte^  cotte. 

1.  u.  The  long  diphthongal  a,  as  intibe,  cfi-pid,  (i7l)«    -    -    -    -    -  iou  in  Ciautat,  ehi^urme. 

2.  u.  The  ^hort  simple  tt,  as  in  tfib,  cup,  sup,  (172)      ------    '  eu  inneuf,  veuf. 

3.  u.  The  middle  or  obtuse  «,  as  inbull,  full,  pull,  (173)  ------  a«  in  boule^foult,  poule.    . 

ii.  The  long  broad  i,  and  the  short  1,  as  in  iil,  (299)  ------  o7  in  cyclolde,  beniqui. 

iu'.  The  long  broad  6,  and  the  middle  obtuse  u,  as  in  tbiu,  piund,  (sisj    aou  in  Acute* 

^  Th,  The  acut«  or  sharp  /A,  as  in  /Aink,  /Ain,  (466) 

Th.  The  grave  or  flat  th,  as  in  THis,  THat,  (41)  (50)  (469) 

560,  'WiBen.'C^is.prkited  in  the  Roman  character,  it  has  its  hard  sound  in  get^  goney  5cc.  as  go,  give,  geese,  &cl 
when  it  has  its  soft  souzkI,  it  is  spelled  in  the  notation  by  the  consonant  ^,  2s  giant,  ginger,  ji*ant,jin'ger.  The  s^m^ 
may  he  observe  of  S  •*  the  Rom^n  diaracter  denotes  its  hard  sound  in  sin,  sun,  &c«  as  so^  sit,  sense,  &c.  its  soft  soun^ 
iv  spelled  by  %,  as  rose,  raise,  &c.  roze,  raze,  &c. 

iW    .    r- 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

'  .  In  the  course  isf  a  critical  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  foregoing  principles,  there  is  scarcely  a 
wovd  of  any  Affieuky  or  diversity  of  sound  which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  the  true  pronunciation)  with  the  reasons 
'  and  smthotities  for  it,  pointed  out  -,  so  that  if  the  inspector  should  not  meet  with  sufficient  information  in  the 
Diftionary  under  the  W5ord,lethim  consult  the  Principles  under  the  vowel,  diphthongs  or  conspnant,  he  wishes  to  be 
explained)  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  will  m^et  with  the  satisfaction  he  requires.  Thus  to  know  something  mora, 
concerning  the  g^  in  the  word  impugn,  which  some  speakers  pronounce  and  others  suppress,  let  him  look  into  the 
Principles  under  the  letter  G,  No.  386,  and  he  will  find  additional  observations  to  those  in  the  Dictionary  under  the 
word.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  doubtful,  as  well  as  other  words,  are  referred  to  the  Principles }  but  if  this 
reference  diould  by  chance  be  omitted,  it  is  hoped  that  this  Adxertisement  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
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The  Jigures  between  the  parentheses  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  prefixed  tc 
this  Dictionary,  where  tlie  different  sounds  of  the  letters  are  explained  at  large.  Thus  (73)  refers  to 
the^rst  sound  of  the  letter  A  ;  (93)  to  the  first  sound  of  the  letter  E  ;  and  so  oftlie  rest. 

The  figures  over  the  letters  refer  to  the  vowels  in  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  and  the  index  (pr 
hefore  tlvese  words,  refers  to  the  table  of  simple  and  diphthongal  sounds,  where  the  different  sounds  of 
the  vozvels  are  exhibited  at  one  view.     Thus  |fr  (559)  rtf^'^  to  the  table  in  the  opposite  page » 


car  (559).  Fate  (73),  fir  (77),  fall  (83),  fat  (si)  5  mi  (93) ,  mk  (gs)  ;  pine  (105),  pin  (107);  no  (162) 
nAr  (167),  nJt  (163);  lube  (171)1  tub  C172),  bull  (173);  4!l(299);  pound  (313);  /*in  (466),  thi 

A     The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
^  (73).    A,  an  article  set  before  nouos  of 
the  singular  number;    a  man,  a  tree. 


(ingul 
Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is 
written  an,  as  an  ox ;  A  is  sometimes  a  noun, 
as  great  A  ;  A  is  placed  before  a  participle,  or 
participial  noon ;  gone  a  hunting,  come  a  beg- 
f^ng :  A  has  a  sienification  denoting  propor- 
tion ;  the  landlord  hath  a  hundred  a  year. 
f^  The  change  of  the  letter  a  into  an  before  a 
vowel  or  mute  b  for  the  sake  of  sound,  seems 
to  deserve  more  attention  than  has  generally 
been  £[iven  to  it  by  any  of  our  grammarians, 
and  will  therefore  be  considered  under  the 
article  vfn ;  which  see. 

Of  the  J^lphabeiical  Pronundatlw  tf  the 
Letter  A» 

So  nanv  profound  and  ingenious  observations 
have  Dcen-madc  upon  this  first  step  to  Hicra- 
fore,  that  volumes  mio^t  be  filled  with  the 
erudition  that  has  lieen  lavished  oo  this  letter 
alpne*  Toe  priority  of  place  it  claims,  in  all 
alf^bets,  has  made  it  so  much  the  obje£l  of 
attention,  that  philologhts  suppose  the  found- 
ation of  learning  but  weakly  bid  till  the  oa- 
taral  and  civil  hutoxy  of  the  fiistktter  be  fully 
sealed. 

Bot»  however  deep  bftve  been  their  researches  into 
the  origin  of  this  letter,  we  find  no  author  in' 
our  language  has  hitherto  attempted  to  settle 
tk^  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the  na- 
tives 01  Soglandy  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  about 
the  true  stend  of  it,  when  called  by  its  name. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  tracing  this  cbara£ler 
thfoogh-tbe  drcks  of  Gomer,  the  Egyptian 
Hieiorlyphics,  the  mysterious  Abraxas,  or  th^ 
Iliib  |O^Qi|  I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  a  dif- 


ficulty  that  frequentlv  arises  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  riomDook  :  or,  in  other  words, 
to  enquire  what  is  the  true  name  of  the  first 
letter  of  the  English  alphabet— whether  we  are 
to  say  Aye^  B,  C ;  Ahj  B^C;  or  AyUf  B,  C, 
And  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  a  vowel ;  which  grammarians  are  gene- 
rally agreed  in  defining  to  be  *' a  simple  arti- 
"  culatc  sound,  formed  by  the  impulse  of  the 
**  voice  by  the  opening  only  of  the  mouth  in 
"  a  particular  manner."  Now,  as  every  vowel 
by  iLself  is  .^aouiidcd  long,  as  nothing  but  its 
jun£lion  with  a  consonant  can  make  it  other- 
wise, it  is  natural,  when  pronouncing  this 
vowel  alone,  to  give  it  the  long  open  sound ; 
but  as  this  long  open  sound  is  threefold,  as 
heard  mface,  father,  and  'water,  a  question 
arises,  which  of  these  long  sounds  shall  we  adopt 
as  a  common  name  to  the  whole  species  of  this 
letter  ?  The  English  make  choice  of  the  a  in 
facet  the  Irish  oT  that  xu  father,  and  the  Scotch 
of  that  in  luater.  Each  party  produces  words 
where  the  letter  a  is  sounded  in  the  manner 
they  contend  for;  but  when  we  demand  why 
one  should  have,  the  preference,  the  contro- 
versy is  commonly  at  an  end ;  any  tatther  reasons 
are  either  too  remote  or  too  insigtiificant  to  be 
produced  :  and  indeed,  if  a  divcnity  of  names 
to  vowels  did  not  confound  us  in  our  spelling, 
or  declaring  to  each  other  the  component  letters 
of  a  word,  it  would  be  entirely  needless  to  enter 
into  so  trifling  a  question  as  the  mere  name  of 
a  letter ;  but  when  we  find  ourAelves  unable  to 
convey  signs  to  each  other  on  account  of  this 
diversity  of  names,  and  that  words  themselves 
are  endangered  by  an  improper  utterance  uf 
their  component  paru,  it  seems  highly  incum- 
bent on  us  to  attempt  an  uniformity  in  this 
point,  which,  insignificant  as  it  may  sccAn,  is 
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movc(l(}4), 

THIS  (469). 

undoubtedly  the  foundationof  a  just.aod  regu- 
lar pronunciation. 

The  farst  rule  for  naming  a  letter,  when  pro- 
nounced alone,  seems  to  be  this :  Whatever 
sound  we  give  to  a  letter  when  terminating  a 
syllable,  the  same  sound  ought  to  be  given  to 
it  when  pronounced  alone  ;  because,  in  both 
cases,  they  have  their  primary,  simple  sound, 
uninfluenced  by  a  succeeding  vowel  or  con- 
ronant ;  and  therefore,  when  we  pronourure  a 
letter  alone,  it  ought  to  have  such  a  sound  as 
does  not  suppose  the  existeiKe  of  any  oiher 
letter.  But  wherev4:r  a  terminates  a  syllable?, 
with  the  accent  upon  it,  (the  only  state  in 
which  it  can  be  said  to  be  pure)  it  has  always 
the  English  sound  of  that  letter.  The  only>cx> 
cepfions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words  fa-ther, 
tna-ster^  and  ttM-ter;  and  that  these  are  merely 
exceptions,  appears  from  the  uniformity  witli 
which  the  a  is  pronounced  otherwise  \ii parrnt, 
papal,  taper^  fatal,  &c.  The  other  vowels 
have  their  names  exa£lly  similar  to  the  sound 
they  have  in  a  similar  situation,  as  the  r  like 
that  in  tne-grim,  tlic  /  like  the  /  in  //-//r,  the  9 
as  the  0  in  fftf  hie,  and  the  u  like  thc»  in  tu-tcr. 
Thusj  as  it  appcais  from  the  cencral  analogy 
of  pronunciation,  that  the  soundof  the  a,  which 
the  English  adopt,  is  the  only  one  that  docs 
not  necessarily  suppose  the  existence  of  any 
other  sound,  it  inevitably  follows  that  theirs 
only  is  the  proper  appellation  of  that  letter. 

But  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  mav 
determine  the  true  sound  of  the  vowels  when 
pronounced  singly ;  and  that  is,  the  sound  they 
have  wheii  preserved  long  and  open  by  the 
final  e.  Thus  we  call  the  ktter  e  by  the  fpund 
it  has  in  theme,  the  letter  i  as  it  sounds  in  time, 
the  letter  o  as  heard  in  tom,  and  the  «  as  in 
time  ',  and  why  the  letter  a  should  aot  bcpio- 
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9^  (559).  Fitc(73),  fir (77),  fill(B3>,'fat  (Ai) ;  mc  (93),  met  (95} ;  plije  (1(^5),  p!n  (107);  n6(l62),  mJvc(l64), 


nounced  as  heard  in  faee^  cannot  be  conceived, 
as  each  of  the  other  vowels  has,  like  a,  a  va- 
riety of  other  sounds,  as  they  are  united  with 
letters  which,  in  some  measure,  alter  their 
qiKility. 

In  consequence  of  entertaining  a  different  idea  of 
the  a,  when  pronounced  in  the  alphabet,  we 
see  the  natives  of  Ireland  very  prone  to  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  of  the  words  where  this 
letter  occurs ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  their  doE^rine  of  the  sound  of  a,  that  the 
yfordi  parent^  papal,  taper,  ind  fatal,  should 
be  pronounced  pah-rent,  pah-pal,  tah-per, 
Btid/ah-tal.  We  find  the  Scotch  likewise  in- 
clinable to  the  same  pronunciation  of  a,  when 
in  loords,  as  when  alone.  Thus  we  hear 
Sanvtan  for  Satan,  sanucred  for  sacred,  and 
lo'W-ity  for  Jahy  i  and  this  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
.nouncc  the  letter  a,  when  aloge  :  there  is  no 
medium.  If  this  be  not  the  true  pronunciation 
of  these  words,  the  a  is  certainly  to  be  sounded 
as  the  Knslish  do :  for,  whenever  the  English 
give  the  Italian  sound,  as  it  may  be  called,  to 
the  a,  except  in  the  word^fatbtr  znd  master, 
it  is  always  in  consequence  of  iis  junction  with 
.some  copsonant,  which  determines  it  to  that, 
sound ;  as  in  monosyllables  terminating  in  r, 
as  har,  car,  far:  but  where  it  is  not  affected 
by  a  succeeding  consonant,  as  in  the  words 
fitrent,  papal,  natal,  fatal,  we  then  hear  it 
pronounced  as  the  slender  English  a,  both  in 
and  out  of  composition. 

It  will,  perha('«,  be  objected,  that  the  most  fre- 
quent short  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  cat,  rat, 
mat,  carry,  marry,  parry,  is  the  short  sound 
of  the  Italian  a  \n  father,  car,  mar,  par,  and 
not  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  mare,  and 
.  pare ;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  name  of  the  letter, 
and  the  roost  frequent  short  souod,  is  common 
to  the  rest  of  the  vowels  :  for  the  0,  as  hearcT 
in  aa,  nor,  rot,  is  not  the  short  soimd  of  the 
0  in  coat,  note,  wrote^  but  of  the  a  in  ivater, 
«r  of  the  dtphthoi^s  m  caught,  naught,  and 
ivrwght;  and  if  we  ought  to  call  the  a,  ah, 
because  its  short  sound  corresponds  to  ah,  for 
the  very  same  reason  we  ought  to  call  the  0,  au ; 
and  a  similar  alteration  must  take  place  with  the 
rest  of  the  vowels.  As  therefore,  from  the  va- 
riety of  sounds  the  vowels  have,  it  is  tmpos- 
lible  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  somctnnes 
sounding  the  letter  one  way  in  a  sylbble,  and 
another  way  in  a  word,  we  must  either  adopt 
the  simple  long  sound  when  we  would  pro- 
nounce the  letter  alone,  or  invent  new  names 
for  every  different  sound  in  a  different  word,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Tt  must  not  be  dissembled,  however,  that  the 
sound  of  a,  when  terminating  a  syllable  not 
otider  the  accent,  seems  more  inclined  to  the 
Irish  than  the  English  a,  and  that  the  ear  is 
less  disgusted  with  the  sound  of  Ab-mer-i-cab 
than  o\  Ay-mer-i'cay  :  but  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  letters  not  under  the  accent,  in 
a  thousand  instances,  deviate  from  their  true 
sounds  that  the  vowel  a,  like  several  other 
iFowels  in  a  final  syllable  not  accented,  has  an 
obscure  sound,  bordering  on  u ;  but  if  the  a, 
in  this  situation,  were  pronounced  ever  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  thai  this  pronunciation  were  clearly 
the  a  in  father,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the 
parpose :  when  the  a  is  pronounced  alone,  it 
may  be  said  not  only  to  be  a  letter,  but  a  dis- 
tinct character,  and  a  noun  substantive ;  and,  as 
such,  has  the  same  force  as  the  letters  in  an  ac- 
cented syllable.  The  letter  a,  therefore,  a» 
'  the  liVst  character  In  the  alphabet,  may  always 
be  said  to  have  the  accent,, arul  ought  to  have 
the  same  long,- open  sound,  an  is  given  to  that 
letter  when  bccemed  in  a  syllable,  and  not  in- 
fluenced in  its  sound  by  any  preceding  or  sue- 
'Cecding  consooafit* 


We  may  therefore  cbntludc,  that  ff  all  v6wcb, 
when  pronounced  alone,  are  accented  and  long, 
if  speUing  be  the  pronunciation  of  letters  alone, 
(as  it  would  be  aosurd  to  suppose  ourselves  ac- 

Suaintcd  with  the.  different  consonants  that 
etermine  the  sound  of  the  vowels  before  they 
are  pronounced,)  it  follows,  that  in  spelling, 
or  rei)eating  the  component  parts  of  a  word, 
we  ought  to  give  those  parts  their  simple  and 
uncombined  sound :  but  there  is  no  uncom- 
bined  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  except  the  slender 
sound  contended  for,  unless  in  the  wovdsfather 
and  master;  and  therefore,  when  we  repeat 
letters  singly,  in  order  to  declare  the  sound  of 
a  word,  we  must  undoubtedly  give  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet  the  sound  .we  ever  give  it 
in  the  first  syllabic  of  the  numerous  class  la-dy, 
forgan^  ma-:Son,  ba-son,  &c. 
Thus,  after  placing  eveiy  objection  in  its  strongest : 
light,  and  deduciiig  !our  arguments  from  the 
simplest  and  clearest  principles,  this  iinp6rtant. 
question  seems  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the 
English ;  who,  independent  of  the  arguments 
in  their  favour,  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
natural  right  to  determine .  the  name  oC  the 
letter  in  question,  though  it  has  b^n'so  often: 
litigated  by  their-  formidable  and  IcanicJ, 
though  hinior,  .relations.  For  though,  in  ^omc 
jcascs,  tne  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ad- 
here rather  moiie  closely  to  analogy  than  the 
English  themselves,  yet  in  this  wc  find  the 
English  pronounce  perfe£lly  agreeable  to  rule ; 
and  that  the  slender  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
a,  as  they  pronounce  it  iii  the  alphabet,  is  no 
>  more  than  giving  it  that  simple  sound,  it  ever 
has,  when  unconnected  with  vowels  or  conso- 
nants that  alter  its  power. 
An  appeal  to  the  vulgar  for  the  analogy  of  lan- 
guage is  perhaps  as  proper  as  an  appeal  to  the 
learned  and  polite,  for  the  best  usa^e.  In  an 
old  ballad,  where  the  last  syllable  is  made  the 
accented  syllable  of  America,  we  find  it 
rhymed  with  the  first  sound  of  a,  or  what  may 
be  called  its  alphabetical  sound. 

Oh  may  AmerUa 

Yield  to  our  Monarch's  sway, 
And  no  more  contend  *. 

May  they  their  interest  see. 

With  England  to  agree,    , 

And  from  oppression  free, 
All  that  amend. 

Abacus,  ab'a-kus.  s.  [Latin]. 
A  counting  table  :  the  uppermost  member  of 
a  column. 

Abaft^  a-baft'.  ad.  {545). 
From  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  towards  the 
stem. 

To  Abandon,  a-ban'dun.  v.  a. 
To  give  up.  resign,  or  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  for- 
sake. (166). 

Abandoned,  a-ban'dund.  par.  (362) 

Given  up;  forsaken ;  corrupted  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Abandonment, a-ban'dun-ment.  sf 

I'he  act  of  abandonirig. 
Ab ARTICULATION,    ab-ar-tik-u-la'- 
sh.un.  s.  (290)  ; 

That  species  of  articulation  that  has  manifest 
motion. 

To  Abase,  a-bise'.  v.  a. 
To  cast  down,  to  depress,  to  bring  low. 

Abasement,  a-b4«ve'm^nt.  s. 

The  state  of  being  brought  low ;  depression. 

To  Abash,  a-bash'.  v.  a. 
To  make  ashamed. 

To  Abate,  a-bate'.  v.  a,  (545) 

To  lessen,  to  diminish. 

To  Abate,  a-batc'.  v,  n. 

To  grow  less. 


Abatement,  a-bafe'mlnt.  y. 

The  a£l  of  abating  ;  the  sum  or  quantity  taken 
away  by  the  aR  of  abating. 

Abater,  a-ba'tur.  s.  (os) 
The  agent  or  cause  by  which  an  abatement  ts 
procured: 

Abb,  ab.  s. 
The  yarn  on  a  weaver's  warp. 

Abbacy,  ab'ba-si.  s.  (452) 

The  rights,,  possessions,  or  privilege  of  an 
abbot. 
Abbess,  ab'bess.  s. 

The  superior  of  a  nunnery. 
ABBEY,or  Abby,  ab  be.  s.  (270) 
A  monastery  of  religious  persons,   whether 
men  or  women. 

Abbot,  ab'bfit.  s.  (lO'S) 

The  chief  of  a  convent  of  men. 

To  Abbreviate, ab-bre'vS-ite.  v.  a. 

1k>  shorten,  to  iput  jshori.  (505) 
ABBREViATiON,ab-bre-ve-a'shfin.s. 
The  aft  of  shortening. 

ABBREViATOR,ab-bre-ve-a'tiir.  s. 
One  who  abridges,  (5s  1) 

Abbreviature,  ab-bre've-a-tcbure. 

s.  (461}  A  mark  used  for  shortening. 
To  Abdic.\te,  ab'de-kate.  v,  a. 

To  give  up  right,  to  resign.  f503) 
Abdication,  ab-de-ka'shun.  s. 

The  acl  of  abdicating,  resignation. 

Abdicative,  ab'de-ca-tive.  a.  (512) 
That  which  causes  or  implies  an  abdication. 

(J:^*  Dr.  Johnson  places  tne'  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  PciTy  on  the  second.  The  former  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  correct. 

ABDOMFj»i,ab-do'men.  s.  {503) 
A  cavity  commonly  called  the  lower  venter  or 
belly,  Cs^i)        ^        4     ,     ,      4 

Abdominal,  ab-dom'me-nal.     1 

Abdominous*  ab-dom'nii-nus.  J  ^' 
.  Relating  to  the  abdomen. 

To  Abduce,  ab-duse'.  v.a. 
To  draw  to  a  different  part,  to'  withdraw  one 
part  from  another. 

Abducent,  ab-di'slnt.  a. 

Muscles  abducent  serve  to  open  or  pall  back 
divers  pans  of  the  body. 

Abductor,  ab-duk'tir.  s.  (166) 
The  muscles,  which  draw  back  the  several 

members. 

Abed,  a-bed'.  ad. 
Inbcd. - 

Aberrance,  Sb-er'ran;se.  s. 
A  deviation  ^om  the  right  way,  an  errour. 

Aberrancy,  ab-er  ran-se. 

THe  same  with  Aberrance. 

Aberrant,  ab-er' rant,  a.- 

Wandering  from  the  right  or  known  way. 

Aberration,  ab.lr-i'i'shuii.  s.  • 

The  a£l  of  deviating  from  the  common  track* 

Aberring,  ab.er'nng.  part.  (410} 
Going  astray. 

To  ABEkUNCATE,  Jb-c-run'kitc.  V.a* 
To  pull  up  1^  the  roots.  (91  j 

To  Abet,  a-bet'.  v.a. 

To  push  forward  another,  to  support  him  in 
his  design^by  connivance,  encourageipent,  or 
help. 

Abetment,  a-b&'m^nt.  s. 

The  aa  of  abetting. 

Abetter,  orAsETTOR,  a-bot^tuF.  $. 

He  that  abets ;  the  supporter  or  encouia^  o£ 
another.  (166)  (418) 
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Abeyakce,  a-ba  anse.  s.    ^ 
The  riglK  of  fee  simple  licih  in  abc)-ancc, 
when  it  is  all  only  in  the  rcmeinbrancc,  inicnd- 
mem,  and  coosiaeraiton  of  ihc  law. 

ToAbhor,  ab-hii',  v.a.  (iGa) 
To  haic  with  acrimony ;  to  loathe. 

Abhorrence,  ab-hir'rense.  1 
Abhorrency,  ab-hor'rcn-se.  J 

The  a£l  of  abhorring,  detestation. 
Abhorrent,  ab-h&r'rcnt.  a.  (168) 

Struck  wiih  ahhorrcnce ;  contrary  lo,  fo.eign, 

inconsistent  with. 
Abhorrer,  ab-hor'rur.  s.  (28) 

A  hater,  detcster. 
To  Abidk,  a-biHe'.  v.  n. 

To  dwdi  in  a  place,  not  to  remove  ;  to  bear 

or  support  the  consequences  of  a  thing :  it  ts 

used  with  the  particle  *wub  before  a  person, 

and  at  or  in  before  a  place.  . 
Abider,  a-bi'dur*  $.  (qs)  . 

The  person  that  abides  or  dwells  m  a  place. 

Abiding,  a-b^dlng.  s.  (4jo) 

Continuance. 

Abject,  ab'jekt.  a.  (492) 

Mean  or  worthless ;  copi^inpiiblc,  or  of  no 
value. 

Abject,  ab'jekt.  s. 

A  man  without  hope^ 

To  Abject,  ab-jekt'.  v.  a.  (492) 

To  throw  away. 
Abiectedness,  ab-jck'ied-ncss.  s. 
The  state  qf  w  abject. 

Abjection,  ab-jek'shun.  s. 

\lcanness  of  *iind ;  servility ;  baseness. 
Abjectly,  ab'jSkt-le.  ad.  (452) 

In  an  abject  manner,  meanly. 

Abjectness,  ab'jckt-ncss.  s. 

Servility,  meanness. 

Ability,  a-bil'c-tc.s.  (482) 

Tho  power  to  do  any  thing ;  capacity,  qualih- 
cation :  when  it  has  the  plural  number,  abili- 
ties,  it  /rcquently  signifies  the  faculties,   6r 
powenof  tbemiod 
To  Abjure,  abjure',  v.  a. 
To  swear  not  to  do  something  ;  to  retract,  or 
rccam  a  position  uix)o  oath . 
Abjuration,  ab*ju-ra'sbun.  s. 
Ibead  of  abjuring ;  the  oath  taken  for  that 
end.  ,       4    /  T 

To  Ablactate.  ab-lak  tate.  v. a. 
To  wean  from  the  breast.  (91 ) 

Ablactation,  ab-lak-ta'sbun.  s. 

Oocofthemtthodsof^rafiing,     ^   ^^      ^ 

Ablaoueation,  ab'la-kwe-a  shun. 
.  s.  The  practice  of  opening  the  ground  about 
the  roots  of  trees.  (.584) 

Ablation,  ab-la'shun.  s. 

•    Thcaaofukingaway. 
'  Ablative,  abMa-tlv.  a.  (i/5S) 

That  wb'ch  tak^  away ;  th«  sijcih  case  of  the 
Latin  o^uns. 

Able,  a'bl.  a.  (405) 

Having  strong  fjcultics,  or  great  strengm  or 
knowledge,  nchcs,  or  any  other  power  of 
sniad^,  body,  <>t  fortune;  havingi  pywer  sul- 

Able-bodied,  i-bl-bod  did.  a. 

Strong  of  body.  (90) 
To  Ablegate,  ab'le-gate,  v.  a. 

To  send  abroad  upon  some  employment. 
Ablegation,  ab-le-gi'shun.  s. 

A  saiding  abrodd. 
Ableness,  a'bl-ness.  s. 

Ability  of  body,  vigour,  force. 


ABLEPSY,abMep-sJ.  s.  (482) 
Want  of  sight. 

Abluent,  abMu-ent.  a. 

That  which  has  the  ix)wer  of  cleaning. 

Ablution,  ab-lfi'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  cleansing. 

To  Abnegate,  ab'ne-gate.  v. a. 

Todeny.  {91)  ^ 

Abnegation,  ab-ne-ga  shun.  s. 

Denial,  renunciation. 

Aboard,  a-bArd'.  ad.  (295) 

In  a  ship. 

Abode,  a- bode',  s. 

Habitatioij,dwelling,  place  of  residence  i  stay, 

continuation  in  a  place. 
Abodement»  a-bode'ment.  s. 

a  secret  anticipation  of  something  future. 
To  Abolish,  a-bol'isb.  v.  a. 

To  annul ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  destroy. 
Abolishable,  a-bol'lish-a-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  abolished. 
Abolisuer,  a-bolMish-ur.  s.  (91) 

He  that  abolishes.  ^ 

ABOLISHMENT;  a-bol'llsh-nicnt.  s. 

The  aft  of  abolishing.  ^ 

Abolition,  ab-o-lish'un.  s.  (544) 

The  a6l  of  abolishing.       '         ^ 

Abominable,  a-bom'e-na-bl.  a. 

Hateful,  detestable.  ^ 

Abominableness,    a-bom  e'-na-bl- 

ness.  s.  (501)  .  .,,      ^     _  , 

The  quality  of  being  abominable;   haicful- 
ness,  odiousness.        •         mi       i 

Abominably,  a-bom  e-na-ble.  ad. 

Most  hatefully,  odiously.  ^ 

To  Abominate,  a-bom  e-naie.  v. a. 

To  abhor,  detest,  h»tc  utterly.^     1  /      2 ' 
Abomination,  a-bom-e-na  shun,  s. 

Hatred,  detesption. 

Aborigines,  ab-o-ridge'e-nez.  s. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Abortion,  a-bir'sbun.  s. 

The  aft  of  bringing  forth  untimely  ;  the  pro- 
duce of  an  untimely  binh. 

Abortive,  a-b^r^t!v.  s.  (157) 

That  which  is  born  before  the  due  time. 

Abortive,  a-b&r'tiv.  a. 

Brought,  forih  before  the  due  time  of  birth  ; 
that  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

Abortively,  a-b6r't!v-le.  ad. 

Bom  without  the  due  time ;  immaiurcly,  un- 
timely. 

Abortiveness,  a-bor'tiv-ness.  s. 
The  state  of  abortion. . 

Abortment,  a-birt'mcnt.  s. 
The  th'mg  brought  forth  out  of  lime ;  an  un- 
timely birth. 

Above,  a-buv'.  prep.  (1 55) 

Higher  in  place ;  higher  in  rank,  power,  or 
excellence ;  beyond,  more  than ;  too  proud 
for,  too  high  for. 

Above,  a-buv'.  ad. 

Over-head  ;  in  the  regions  of  heaven. 

Above-all,  a-buv-dll'. 
In  the  first  place ;  chieflv. 

Above-board,  a-buy'bord. 

In  open  sight ;  without  artifice  or  trick. 

Above-cited,  a-buv'sl-ted. 

Cited  before. 

Above-ground,  a-buv' ground.     . 

An  expression  used  to  signify,  that  a  man  is 
alive ;  not  in  the  grave. 
B   2 


Above-mentioned,    a-buv' meo- 

shund. 

Sec  Ab'OV£-cite'i>.  • 
To  Abound,  a-biund'.  v.  n.(5l5) 

To  have  in  great  plehty  ;  to  be  in  great  plciiijf . 

About,  a-biut'.  pnrep.  (545) 

Round,  surrounding,  cnc.irclinj»  ;  near  It); 
concerning,  wiih  rci;ard  jo,  relatmc  lo;  en- 
gaged in,  employed  u|x>n  ;  ajipendant  to  the 
person,  as  clothes,  &c.  relating  to  the  person, 
as  a  servant.  .  . 

About,  a-b&ut':  ad. 

Circularly;  in  circuit;  nearly;  the  longest 
way,  in  opiK>sition  to  the  short  straight  way  • 
to  bring  about,  to  brine  to  the  point  or  siaic 
desired,  as,  he  has  brought  about  his  purposes  ; 
to  come  about,  to  come  lo  some  certain  ^tatc 
or  point;  to  go  about  a  thing,  to  prepare  t0 
doit.  -  4       '« 

Abracadabra,  ab-ra-ka-dab'ra. 

A  superstijious  charm  againsf  agues. 

To  Abrade,  a^bridfe'l  v.  jl.      ' 
To  rub  oif,  to  wear  away  fnom  the  other  partt- 

Abrasion,  a-bfa'zhun.  s. 

The  act  of  rubbing,  a  rubbing  off.  '      '  ' 

Abreast,  a-bre&t^ .  ad,  (545)  \ 

Side  by  side. 

To  Abridge,  a-bridje'.  v.  a. 
To  make  shorter  iq  words,  keeping  still  the 
same  substance;  to  contract^  to  diminith,  !• 
cut  short;  to  deprive  of. ^ 

Abridged  of,  a:biidjd'  ov. 

Deprived  of,  deb,^rrcdfrom.  ^59) 
An  Abridger,  a-bild'jur.  s. 
He  that  abridges,  a  shortencr ;  a~wrifcrof  cora- 
pendiums  or  abridgments- 

Abridgment,  a-br!dje'ment.  $•• 
The  contraciiofi  pi  a  larger  work  into  a  small 
compass ;  a  diminution  id  general. 

Abroach,  a-brotsb'.  ad.  (295)    • 
In  al  posture  to  run  out;   ia  a  state  of  being 
diffused  or  propagated.  ,    .' 

Abroad,  a-brawd'.  ad.  (295-)       ■> 
Out  of  the  house  ;  in  another  country;  with- 
out, not  wiihiii.  • 

To  Abrogate,  Sb'ro-gSte.  v.  a.  , 

To  take  away  from  a  law  in  force,  to  repeal, 
to  annul.  (91) 

Abrogation,  ab-ro-sa'sbun.  s. 

The  act  of  abrogating,  the  repeal  of  a  law. 
Abrupt,  ab-rupt.  a. 
Broken,  craggy ;  sudden,  without  the  custom* 
ary  or  proper  preparatives. 

Abruption,  ab-rup'shun.  s* 

Violent  and  sudden  separation. 

Abruptly,  ab^upt^lc.  ad. 

Hastily,  without  the  due  forms  of  preparation. 
Abruptness,  ab-rupt' ness.  sa 
An  abmpt  manner,  haste,  suddenness. 

Abscess,  ab'scss.  s. 

A  morbia  cavity  in  the  body. 

To  Abscind,  ab-sind'.  v. a. 
To  cut  off. 

Abscission,  ab-sizb'im.  s. 
The  act  of  cutting  off;   the  slate  of  being 
cut  off. 

(j;:^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sh;Tidan  in  mark- 
ing the  ss  in  this  word,  and,  I  think,  with  the 
best  usage  on  my  side.  I'hough  double  j  is 
almost  always  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing, 
yet  when  a  sharp  s  precedes,  it  seems  more 
agreeable  to  I  he  ear  to  pronounce  the  succeed- 
ing s  flat.  Thus,  though  the  termination  itian 
is  always  sharp,  yet  because  the  /  in  transtfiM 
is  nccessaiily  sharp,  the  t  ffpcs  into  the  flat 
sound,  as  if  written  transizbion,  which  fee. 
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.«*  (559).  Fate  (73),  far  (77),  fall  (as),  fat  (si) ;  me  (93),  met  (95) ;  pine  (105),  p!n  (107)  J  n6  (162),  mive  (164), 


To  Abscond,  ab-skond',  v. a. 

To  ftidc  oBC*s  self. 

Ahsconder,  ab-sc&n'dur.  s. 
The  person  that  absconds. 

.  Absence,  ab' sense,  s. 

The  state  of  being  absent,  opposed  to  pre- 
sence ;  inattention,  heedlessness,  neglect  of  the 
present  object. 

Absent,  aB'slnt.  a,  (402) 

Not  present ;  absent  in  mind,  inattentive. 

To  Absent,  ab-sent' .  v.  a/ 
To  withdraw,  to  forbear  to  come  into  presence. 

Absentee,  ab-sen-te'.  s. 

A  word  used  commonly  with  regard  to  Irish- 
men living  out  of  their  country. 

AbsinthiaTed,  ab-sin'/Ae-a-ted."  p. 
Impregnated  with  wormwood. 

To  Absist,  ab-sist'.  v.  n. 
To  stand  off,  ta  leave  off. 

To- AasoLVE,  ab-zolv' .  v.  a.  (448) , 
To  clear,  to  acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial 
sense ;  to  set  free  from  an  engagemeiit  or  pro- 
mise ;  to  pronounce  a  sin  remitted,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical seme. 

Absolute,  ab'«6-lute.  a.  (448) 

Complete,  applied  as  well  to  persons  as  things; 
unconditional,  as  an  absolute  promise  ;  not  re- 
lative, as  absolute  space ;  not  limited,  as  abso- 
lute power,— Sec  Domestic* 
Absolutely,  ab's6..lAte-le.  ad. 

Completely,  without  restriction ;  without  con- 
dition ;  peremptory,  positively. 

Absoluteness,  ab'so-lutc-niss.  s. 

Completeness ;  freedom  from  dependeiKe,  or 
limits;  despotism. 

Absolution,  ab-so-lu'shSn.  s. 
Acquittal ;   the  remission  of  sins,  or  of  pe- 
nance. 

Absolutory,  ab-s6l'i-tur-re.  a. 

That  which  absolves. 
^^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  fol- 
lowed the  accentuation  of  Johnson  and  Ash 
in  this  word,  and  placed  the  stress  upon  the 
first  syllabic,  contrary  to  what  I  had  done  some 
years  before  in  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  where 
-X  had  placed  the  accent  on  the  second,  and 
which  was  the  accctiiuation  adopted  by  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Upon  a  nearer  inspection  of  the 
analogies  of  the  language,  I  find  this  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  marking  it,  as  words  in  this 
termination,  though  very  irregular,  generally 
follow  the  stress  of  the  corresponding  noun  or 
verb ;  ainl.  consequently  this  word  ought  to 
have  the  same  accent  as  a6sol<ve,  which  is  the 
more  immediate  relation  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  accent  of  absolute^  which  is 
the  most  distan t  (512).  Kenrick^  W.  Johnston^ 
Enticky  and  Nares^  have  not  insertcdthis  word ; 
and  Mr,  Perry  very  improperly  accents  it  upon 
the  third  syllable. 

Absonant,  ab'so-nant.  a.  (544) 

Contrary  to  rf  json. 

Absonous,  ab'so-nus.  a. 

Absurd,  contrary  to  reason. 
To  Absorb,  ab.s6rb';  v.  a. 

To  swallow  up ;  to  suck  up. 
Absorbent;  ab-s6r'bent.  s. 

A  medicine  that  sucks  up  humours. 
Absorpt,  ab-sorpt'.  p. 

Swallowed  up. 

Absorption,  ab-s6rp  shun.  s. 
The  act  of  swallowing  up. 

To  Abstain,  ab-stine'.  v.  n. 
To  forbear,  to  deny  one's  self  any  gratification. 

Abstemious,  ab-ste'me-us.  a. 
Temperate,  sober,  abstinent. 


Abstemiously,  ab-sti'nii-us-li.  ad. 

Temperately,  soberly,  without  indulgence. 

ABSTEMiousNESS,ab-sti'me-us-ness 

^*  (534)  The  quality  of  being  abstemious. 

Abstention,  ab-sten'shun.  s. 
The  aa  of  holding  olF 

To  Absterge,  ab-stlrje'.  v.  a. 

To  cleanse,  by  wiping. 

Abstergent^  ab-stir'jint.  a. 

Cleansing;  havmg  a  cleansing  quality. 

To  Absterse,  ab-sterse' .  v.  a. 
To  cleanse,  to  purify. 

Abstertion,  ab-ster'shun.  s. 
The  afl  of  cleansing. 

Ab"stersive,  ab-stir'siv.  a.  (42S) 
That  has  the  quali^  of  absterging  or  cleansing. 

Abstinence,  ab'sti-nense.  s. 
Focbcarance  of  any  thing ;  &sttng,  or  forbear- 
ance of  necessary  6od. 

Abstinent,  ab'sti-nent.  ^. 

That  uses  abstinence. 
To  Abstract,  ab-strakt'.  v.  a. 

To  take  one  thing  from  afK>ther ;  to  separate 

ideas ;  to  reduce  to  an  epitome. 

Abstract,  ab-strakt'.  a. 
Separated  from  something  else,  generally  used 
with  relation  to  mental  perceptions. 

Abstract,  ab'strakt.  s.  (492) 

A  smaller  quantity,  containing  the  virtue  or 
power  of  a  greater;  an  epitome  made  by 
taking  out  the  pirincipal  parts. 

Abstracted,  ab-strak't^d.  p.  a. 

Separated ;  refined,  abstruse  ;  absent  of  mind. 

Abstractedly,  ab-strik'tcd-le.  ad. 

With  abstraSiion,  simply,  separate  from  all 
contingent  circumstances. 

Abstraction,  ab-strak'sh3n.  s. 

The  ad  of  abstra£ling ;  the  state  of  being  ab- 
stja6led. 
Abstractive,  ab-strak'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  abstrafling. 

Abstractly,  ab-strakt'le.  ad. 
In  an  abstract  manner. 

Abstruse,  ab-struse'.  a.  (42?)  , 
Hidden ;  difficult,  remote  firom  conception  or 
apprehension. 

Abstrusely,  ab-strfise'le.  ad. 

Obscurely,  not  plainly,  or  obviously. 

Abstruseness,  ab-struse'ness.  s. 
Difficulty,  obscurity. 

Abstrusity,  ab-stru'se-tc.  s.  (511) 

Abstruseness ;  that  which  is  abstruse. 
To  Absume,  ab-sume'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  to  an  end  by  gradual  waste* 
Absurd,  ab-surd'.  a. 

Inconsistent ;  contrary  to  reason. 

Absurdity,  ab-sur'de-tL  s.  (511) 

The  quality  of  being  absurd  ;  that  which  is 
absurd. 

Absurdly,  ab-siVd'le.  ad. 

Improperly,  unreasonably. 

Absurdness.  ab-surd'ness.  s. 
The  quality  of  be'mg  absurd  i  injudiciousness, 
impropriety. 

Abundance,  a-bun'danse,  s. 

Plenty;  great  numbers;  a  great  quantity ;  ex- 
uberance, more  than  enouRfi. 

Abundant,  a-bun'dant.  a. 

PientifijI ;  exuberant ;  fiilly  stored. 

Abundantly, i-bun'dant-Ip.  ad. 
In  plenty)  amply^  liberally,  more  than  suf- 
ficiently. 


To  Abuse,  a-buze  .  v.  a.  {437) 

To  make  an  ill  use  of;  to  deceive,  to  impose 

upon;  to  treat  with  rudeness. 
Abuse,  a-bfise'.  s.  (437) 

The  ill  use  of  any  thing;  a  corrapt  praQjcc, 

bad  custom  ;  seducement ;   unjust  censore, 

rude  reproach. 
Abu^eRj  a-bu'zur.  s. 

He  that  makes  an  ill  use;  he  that  deceives ; 

be  that  reproaches  with  rudeness. 

Abusive,  a-bu'siv.  a.  (428) 
Pradising  abuse :  containing  abuse ;  deceitful. 

Abusively,  a-bu'siv-le.  ad. 

Improperly^  by  a  wrong  use^  reproachfully. 
To  Abut,  a-but'.  v.  n.  obsolete. 
To  end  at,  io  border  upon;  to  meet,  or  ap- 
proach to. 

Abutment,  a-but'ment.  s. 

That  which  abuts,  or  borden  upon  another. 
Abyss,  a-biss'.  $. 

A  depth  without  bottom ;  a  great  depth,  a 

gulph. 

Acacia,  a-k4'she-a.  s.  (505) 

A  dnig  brought  firqm  Egypt. 

ACADEMIAL,  at-a-de  mi-al.  a. 
Relating  to  an  academy. 

AcADEMiAN,  ak-a-de'me-an.  s. 
A  scholar  of  an  acackmy  or  imiversity. 

Academical,  ak-a-dlm'me-kal.  a. 

fielonging  to  an  universitA*. 

AcademiCk,  alc-a-dem'ik.  s.  (508) 
A  student  of  an  university. 

AcADEMiCK,  ak-ka-d^m'ik.  a. 
Relating  to  an  university. 

Academician,  ak-ka-de-mish'an.  s. 

The  member  of  an  academy. 

(a -cad' de-mist,) 
ACADEMIST,  ^  or,  >s. 

^ak'a-dem-ist.  ) 
.  Tht  member  of  an  academy. 

'a-kad'de-me,^ 
Academy,  <         or,         /►s. 


(a-kad'd^ 

IT,  <  or, 

(5k'S-d*i 


m-c,  } 
An  assembly  or  society  of  men,  uniting  for 
the  promotion  of  some  art ;  the  place  where 
sciences  are  taught ;  a  place  of  education,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  universities  or  public 
.  schools. 

(J:S^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  v» 
anciently  and  properly  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  thougn  now  frequently  on  the  second- 
That  it  was  accented  on  the  nnt  syllabic  lill 
within  these  few  years,  is  pretty  generally  re- 
membered ;  and  if  Shakespeare  did  noi.  by 
jxxtical  license,  violate  the  accentuation  of  his 
time,  it. was  certainly  proiKHinccd  so  two  cen- 
turies ago,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Johnston's  qao* 
tationothim: 
<«  Our  court  shall  be  a  little  academy^ 
«  Still  and  contempladve  in  living  arts." 
Lvvts  Laimirt  l^it. 
And  in  Ben  Johnson*s  NetM  Inn  we  find  die 
same  accentuation : 

**  Every  house  became 

**  An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  parts 

«  We  sec  departed." 

Btit  the  accentuation  of  this  word  fonnerlf ,  oa 
the  first  syllabic,  is  so  generally  ackDOwlcdgcd, 
as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  poetic  auibonty. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  accentuation,  or 
that  which  places  the  stress  on  the  second  s)'I-  j 
lablc,  is  the  most  proper  ?  Te  wave,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  custom,  which  precludes  all 
reasoning  on  language,  and  reduces  the  dispute 
to  a  mere  matter  of  net,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  whatever  is  ag^recable  to  the  most  geneial 
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usage  of  the  language  in  similar  words,  is  the 
most  proper  in  this ;  and  if  it  appears  that 
genenl  usage,  in  similar  words,  is  m  favour 

.  o[  (be  old  prommciation,  it  must  certainly,  for 
that  icasoQ,  be  allowed  lo  be  the  best.  And 
fir>t  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  our  language 
is  almost  as  averse  to  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
bble  as  'Jie  Latin,  it  is  a  general  custom  with 
OS,  wh?nwe  adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and 
abridge  it  of  one  or  two  of  its  ^llables,  to  re- 
move ihe  accent  at  least  a  syllable  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  original  language,  that  ;he  accent, 
wh.-ntbc  word  is  natu-aloed,  may  not  rest  on 
the  bst.  Thus ,  of  Homems  we  make  Homer  \ 
of  rirpBuSy  yirgii  i  and  of  Hordtius,  Horace  : 
Bfonntbust  aUcred  \o  Wacintby  removes  the 
accent  two  sylbbles  higher;  and  c^remonta^ 
become  ciremimy^  does  ihe  same  ;  and  no  law, 
that  1  know  of,  forbids  us  to  icczntacademiat 
or  if  yott  will  Axa^nyJaty  when  turned  into 
acadn^,  on  the  first  syllable,  as  it  was  con- 
sanijy  accented  by  our  ancestors,  who,  receiv- 
ing Greek  through  the  mediam  of  Latin,  ge- 
ncntly  pronounced  Greek  words  according  to 
the  Latm  analogy,  and  therefore  necessarily 
placed  die  accent  of  acaderma  on  the  third 
sjrllabk,  which,  when  reduced  to  academy, 
leaaired  the  accent  to  be  removed  higher. 

But  bow,  it  will  be  said,  does  this  account  for 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Erigliu)  word  academy,mhcr  than  the  second  ? 
lo  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  number- 
less instances  of  preference  given  by  the  accent 
to  rhs  first  syllable  in  siinuar  words,  such  as 
melarubofyf  parsimony^  diiatory,  &c.  might  be 
a  sufficient  aathoricy  without  any  other  reason, 
fiat,  perhaps,  it  wift  be  pardoned  me  if  I  go 
&tbcr,  and  hazard  a  supposition  that  seems  to 
account  for  r  he  very  common  practice  of  placi  ng 
the  accent  of  so  many  of  the  longer  poly2»yl ta- 
bles from  the  Latin  on  the  first  or  second  sylla- 
ble. 1  bough  in  the  Latin  there  never  was  more 
than  one  accent  upon  a  word,  yet,  in  our  pro- 
mtncianon  o^  l»atin,  we  commonly  pbce  an 
accent  on  alternate  syllables,  as  in  our  own 
words ;  and  when  the  Laun  word,  by  being 
aD^iicised,bea>tiics  shoner,  the  alternate  accent 
becomes  the  principal.  Thus,  in  pronouncing 
the  Latin  word  academia,  the  £nglish  naiu- 
rally  place  an  Kcent  on  the  first  and  third 
dvliable,  as  if  divided  into  dc-a-de-mi-a ;  so 
tnat  when  the  word  becomes  anglicised   into 
Qc-a-de-my^  the  first  syllable  retams  the  accent 
it  had  when  the  wora  was   Latin.    On  the 
other  band,  it  may  be  conjectured  with  some 
probability,that  a  (ondness  for  pronouncing  like 
the  Frencn  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  altera- 
tioQ.    As  the  Englbh  ever  suppose  the  French 
place  die  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  in  endea- 
vouring to  pronounce  this  word  after  their 
manner,  the  stress  must  naturally  fall  on  the 
second  and   bst  sylbbles,  as  if  divided  into 
a-cdd-a-mie ;  andfrom  an  immitation  of  this, 
it  is  probable,  the  present  pronunciation  of  the 
word  was  produced^    Thus  we  have  a  very 
probable  reason  why  so  many  of  our  longer 
vordsfrom  the  Latm  are  accented  so  near  the 
beginning ;  as,  in  this  mode  of  nronouncmg 
them,  tMy  seem  to  retain  one  of  the  accents 
of  die  original .  Hence  the  long  train  of  words, 
'uobmtajy,  comparahley  dispufablcy  admira- 
hie,  &c.  nave  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; 
because,in  pronoancing  the  words  ntoluntariuSf 
ctm^rabtUs^  disftaaiiiis,  admirahiis,Bv:»  we 
commonly  lay  a  stress  upon  the  first,  as  well  as 
the  third  syUable.    As  to  the  analogy,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  pretends,  of  pronouncing;  this  word 
with  die  accent  on  t^  second  syllable,  becatise 
words  ending  in  my  have  the  accent  on  the 
anaepennltimate,-  nothing  can  be  more  ill- 
£ottoded.  True  it  is,  that  words  pf  this  termi- 
oation  never  hare  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
Bttte  \  but  that,  for  this  reason,  they  must  ne- 


cessarily have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
I  cannot  well  comprehend.  It  polygamy  % 
ceconomyy  astronomy^  &c.  (513)  have  their 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  it  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  terminations ;  which  bcin^,as 
it  were,  a  species,  and  applicable  to  a  thousand 
other  words,  have,  like  logy  and  grapfyt  the 
accent  always  on  the  preceding  syllable;  which 
seems  best  to  unite  the  compound  into  one 
word :  but  academy  hcinf;  a  simple,  is  fubiect 
to  no  such  rule,  aiid  seems  naturally  to  incline 
to  a  different  analogy  of  pronunciation.  Thus 
Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  decided  iustly  in 
saying  the  word  academv  ought  to  have  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllaole ;  though  present 
usage,  it  must  be  coiifessed,  seems  to  lead  to 
the  contrary  pronunciation. 

Acanthus,  d-kan'/Aus.  s.  (470). 

The  herb  bears-foot. 
AcATALECTic,  i-kat-a-lek'tik.  s. 
A  verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of 
syllables.  * 

To  Accede,  ak-sede'.  v.  n. 

To  be  added  to,  to  come  to. 
To  Accelerate,  ak-sSl'lur-ite.  v.a. 

To  make  quick,  to  hasten,to  quicken  motion. 
AcCELERATiON,Sk-8el-lur-a'shuH.  s. 

The  act  of  quickening  motion;  the  state  of 

the  body  accelerated.  J555). 

To  AccEND,  ak-send'.  v.  a.     . 

To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 
AccENSiON,  ak-sen'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  kindling,  or  the  state  of  being 

kindled. 
Accent,  ak-sJnt'.  s.  (486).  ^ 

The  manner  of  speaking  or  pronouncing ;  the 
.  marks  made  upon  syllables  to  regulate  their 
pronunciation;  a  modification  of  the  voice, 
expressive  of  the  passions  or  sentiments. 

To  Accent,  dk-sJnt',  v.  a.  (492). 

To  pronounce,  to  speak  words  with  particular 
regard  to  the  grammatical  marks  or  rules  ;  to 
write  or  note  the  accents. 
Accentual,  ak-sen'tshu-al.  a. 

Relating  to  accents.  (463) 
(J:^  This  word  is  in  no  English  Dictionary  I 
have  met  with ;  but,  conceiving  its  formation 
to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
English  adjectives,  and  finding  it  used  by  seve- 
ral very  respectable  authors,  I  nave  ventured  to 
insert  11.  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on  Accent 
and  Quantity,  says,  "  When  a  high  note  suc- 
"  ceeds  a  low  one,  or  rises  above  the  grave 
"  tone  of  voice,  the  perception  of  it  is  sudden 
"  and  instantaneous,  before  the  continuance  of 
"  the  note  is  determined  one  way  or  the  other 
"  for  long  or  short.  This  I  more  clearly 
"  conceive, than  I  can  perhaps  express.  I  can 
"  however  engage  to  make  it  perceptible  to  a 
"  common  English  ear  in  any  Greek  word, 
"  according  to  its  present  accentual  mark." 
And  Dr.  Galley,  in  his  Dissertation  against 
Greek  Accents,  makes  use  of  the  same  word, 
where  he  says,  "  for  if  nOZOI  means,  ac- 
••  cording  to  Mr.  Foster,  that  oratorical  or 
"  common  discourse  differs  from  music  only 
*^  in  the  number  of  sounds,  r.  e.  that  the 
•*  former  has  only  four  or  five  notes,  but  that 
**  the  btter  has  many  more,  then  the  accentual 
"  pronunciation  of  a  Greek  sentence  will  not 
"  differ  from  the  singing  of  the  same  sentence, 
"  when  set  to  four  or  five  corresponding  notes 
*<  in  music,  i.  e.  it  will,  in  both  cases,  be  a 
««  song." 

To  Accentuate,  ak-sen'tshu-ite. 

V.  a.  (461J    To  place  the  accent  properly. 

Accentuation, ak-s^n-tshu-i'shun. 
s.  The  act  of  placing  the  accent  in  pronun- 
ciatioo,  or  wriung. 


To  Accept,  ak-sept'.v.a. 

To  take  with  pleasure,  to  receive  kindly. 

Acceptability,  ak-sep-ta-bil'le-te. 

s.  The  quality  of  being  acceptable. 

Acceptable,  Sk'sep-ia-bl,  a. 

Grateful,  pleasing. 

fj;^  Within  these  twenty  years  this  word  has 
shifted  its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first 
syllable.  '  There  are  now  few  poliie  speakers 
who  do  not  pronounce  it  ac'ceptakle ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  pronunciation  is 
become  so  general ;  for  where  consonants  of  so 
different  an  organ  as  p  and  /  are  near  the  end 
of  a  word,  the  word  is  pronounced  with  much 
more  difficulty  when  the  accent  is  removed 
higher  than  when  it  is  arrested  by  these  let- 
ters: for,  in  this  case,  the  force  which  accorn- 
panies  the  accent  facilitates  the  organs  in  their 
transition  from  the  formation  of  the  one  letter 
to  the  other.  As: nature,  therefore,  directs  us 
to  place  the  accent  upon  these  consonants  irj  all 
words  ending  in  a^'tve^  e6ii*vey  i6H«vey  oR't*ve^ 
and  u^mei  aSlible,  edible,  oil'ibU,  and 
uii'ible ;  so  we  ought  to  listen  to  the  same 
v  ice  in  pronouncing  acceptable^  susceptihle^ 
corruptible,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable. — Sec  Commendable* 

AccEPTABLEN£SS,ak'slp-ta-bl-ness. 
s.  Thcquality  of  being  acceptable. 

Acceptably, ak'sep-ta-ble.  ad. 

In  an  acceptable  manner. 

Acceptance,  ak-sei>'tanse.  s. 

Reception  with  approbation. 

Acceptation,  ak-sep-ta'shun.  s. 

Reception,  whether  good  or  bad;  the  meaning 
of  a  word. 

Accepter,  ak-sep'tur.  s.  (98). 

The  person  thai-accepts. 

Acception,  ak-sep'shun.  s. 
The  received  sense  of  a  word ;  the  meaning. 

Access,  ak-sess'.  s. 

The  way  by  which  any  thing  may  be  ap- 
proached; the  means,  or  liberty,  of  approach- 
ing cither  to  things  or  men ;  incrt^ase,  en- 
largement, addition ;  the  returns  or  fits  of  a 
distemper. 
(J:^  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the 
accent  on  ihf  first  syllable : 

**  Hail,  water-gruel,  healing  power, 

«  Of  easy  accuf  to  the  poor !' 
But  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  general  usage  of 
the  language  ;    as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 
under  the  word. 

Access arin ESS,  ak'ses-sa-re-Tiess.  s. 

The  state  of  being  accessary. 

Accessary,  ak'ses-sa-ri.  s. 
He  that,  not  being  the  chief  agent  in  a  crime, 
contributes  to  it. 

Accessary,  ak'ses-sa-re.  a. 

Joined  to,  additional,  helping  forward. 

Accessible,  ak-ses'4-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  approached. 

Accession,  ak-slsh'tm.  s. 

Increase  by  something  added  ;  the  act  of  co(n- 
ing  to,  or  joining  one's  self  to,  as,  accession  to 
a  confederacy;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as,   the 
king's  accession  to  the  throne. 
AcCESSORiLY,ak'ses-s6-rc-le.  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  an  accessory. 

Accessory,  ak'ses-so-ie.  a.  (557) 

Joined  to  another  thing,  so  as  to  increase  it ; 
additional. 

Accidence,  ak'se-dt nse.  s. 

The  little  book  containing  the  first  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  explaining  the  properties  of 
the  eight  paru  of  speech. 
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Accident,  ak'se-dent.s. 

The  property  or  quality  of  any  beiog  which 
may  be  separated  from  it,  at  least  in  thought ; 
in  grammar,  the  properly  of  a  Wordj  that 
which  happens  unforeseen  ;  casualty,  chance. 

Accidental,  ^k-se-dew'tal.  s. 

A  property  non-csseniial. 

Accidental,  ak*se-(icn'tal.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  an  accident ;  non-essen- 
tial ;  casual,  fortuitous,  happening  ^^  chance. 

AcciDENTALLY,ak-sc-<len'tal-le.  ad. 
Casually,  fortuitously.  ^ 

AcciDENTALNESs,ik-se-dcntal-ness 
s.  The. quality  of  being  accidental. 

Accipient,  ak-sip'pe-ent.  s. 

A  receiver. 
To  Accite,  ak-site'.  V.  a. 

To  call ;  to  summon. 
AccLAiMvak-klamc'.  s. 

A  shout  ot  praise ;  acclamation. 

Acclamation,  ak-kla.ma'sbQn.  s.. 
Shouts' of  applause. 

Acclivity,  ak-kliv've-tc.  a.  (511) 
The  steepness  or  slope  of  a  hnc  mclining  10 
the  horizon,  reckoned  upwajds;  as,  the  ascent 
of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  descent  is  the 
declivity.  ' 

Acclivous,  ak-kli'vus.  a.  (503,  h) 

Rising  with  a  slojx. 
To  AccLOY^  ak-k]^)^'-.  v.  a.  (329)    ! 

To  fill  up,  in  an  ill  sense ;  to  fill  to  satiety."    ; 
To  AccoiLj  ak-k6il'.  v.  n.  (229)    • 

To  crowd,  to  keep  a  coil  about,  to  bustle,  tp 

be  in  a  hurry.  ^  /         \         i 

AccoLENT,ak'k6-lent.  S.  (544)        J 

A  borderer. .  .  ,      4        , 

AccoMMODABLE,ak-kum'iTio-da-bl^ 

That  which  may  be  fitted.  ^     t     1     j\ 

To  AccoMMODATE,ak-kom  mp-datje 

V.  a.  {91)    To  supply  with  convemcncics  ^t 
'    any  kind.  4     /     i      t        ^ 

Accommodate,  ak-kom  mo-date,  f . 

Suitable,  fit.  (91)  ^        4     »      r     i 

AcooMMO0ATELY,ak-kom  mo-date- 

le.ad.  (91) 
Suitably,  fitly.  ^  111 

Accommodation,  ak-kom-mo-da  - 
8hun.  s.  .     .      .     ,      ,    I 

Provision  of  conveniencies ;  in  the  plural, 
conveniencics,  things  requisite  to  case  or  re- 
freshment ;  composition  of  a  d.ffercnce,  rc- 
concillaiioii,  adjustment. 

Accompanable,  ak-kum'pa-na-bl. 

a.   Sociable. 
Accompanier,  ak-kum'pa-ne-ur.  s. 

The  person  that  makes  part  of  the  company ; 

companion.  ^         2     /    4      t 

Accompaniment,  ak-kum  i^-ne- 

ment,  s.  ,  ,     .  r 

The  adding  of  one  thing  to  another  by  way  ot 
ornament ;  the  instrumental  ihat  accompanies 
I  he  vocal  \tdn  in  music.  M. 
To  Accompan Y,ak-kum'pa-ne.  v.  a. 
To  be  with  another  as  a  companion;  to  join 
wi.h.  (16.3)         ,        ^     ,     .  , 

Accomplice,  ak-kom  phs.  s.  ^i42.; 

An  associate,  a  partaker,  usually  in  an  ill  sense ; 
a  partner,  or  co-operator. 
To  Accomplish,  ak-kom  phsh.  v.a. 

To  complete,  to  cxente  fully,  as,  to  accom- 
plifth  a  design;  to  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy;  to 
adorn,  or  furnish,  either  mind  or  body.^ 

Accomplished,  ak-cono'pj^sh-ed. 

p.  a.  Complete  in  some  qualification ;  elegant, 
finished  in  respect  of  embellishments. 


.AccoMPLiSHER,ak-kom'plish-ur.  s. 
The  person  that  accomplishes. 

Accomplishment,  ak-kom'pl!sh- 

nient.  s. 

Completion,  full  pcrfomrjance,  perfection  i 
completion,  as  of  a  prophecy ;  embcllishmcot,j 
elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

Accompt,  ak-kount'.  s.  (407) 

An  account,  a  reckoning. 
AccoMPTANT,  ak-k^un'tant.  s. 

A  reckoner,  computer.  (412) 
To  Accord,  ak-k6rd'.  v.  a. 

To  n?ake  agree,  to  adjust  one  thing  to  another. 

To  Accord,  ak-k6rd'.  v.  n. 
To  agree,  to  suit  one  with  another. 

Accord,  ak-k&rd'.  s. 

A  compact,  an  agreement ;  concurrencc,union 
of  mind ;  harmony,  symmetry. 
Accordance,  ak-k6r'dansc.  s. 
Agreement  with  a  person;    conformity    to 
someihipg. 

Accordant,  ak-k6/dant.  a. 

Willing,  in  gpod  humour. 

According, ak-kor  ding.  p. 

In  a  manner  suiable  to,  ^ecablc  to ;  in  pro- 
portion; with  regard  to.  j 

Accordingly,  ak-k&r'ding-li.  ad.  j 

AgreeaJ)ly,  suitably,  conforinably. 

To  Accost,  ak-kost'  .v.a.  ; 

To  speak  to  first,  to  address,  to  salute. 
Accostable,  ak-kos'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

Easy  of  access,  familiar. 

Account^  ak-k&unt'.  s..(407) 

A  comiHitation  of  debts  orcxpeoces  ;  the  stai  e 
or  result  of  a  computation.;  value  or  cstim  i- 
lion  ;  a  narrative,  relation ;  the  relation  ar  d 
reasons  of  a  transaction  given  to  a  per^n  tn 
.  authority ;  explanation,  assignment  of  causes* 
To  AccoUNTj  ak-kount'.  v.  a. 
To  esteem,  to  think,  to  hold  in  opinion ;  \o 
reckon,,  to  comixitc  ;  to  give  an  account,  |o 
as$ign  the  causes ;  to  make  up  the  reckoning, 
t9  answer  for  practice  ;  to  hold  in  esteem. 

Accountable,  ak-k&uii'ta-bl.  a. 

Of  whom  an  account  may  be  required ;  who 
must  answer  for. 

Accountant,  ak-k&un'tant.  a. 

Accountable  to,  responsible  for. 

Accountant,  ak-koun'tant.  s. 

A.coraputor,  a  man  skilled  or  employed  Sn 
accounts. 

Account-Book,  ak-kount'.book.  s, 

A  book  containing  accounts 

To  AccouPLE,  ak-kup'pl.  v.a. 
To  join,  to  link  together.  (314) 


To  Accourt,  ak-kon'.  v.  a. 


(318) 


To  entertain  with  courtship  0/  courtesy 

To  Accoutre,  akrkoi'tui*  v.  a. 

To  dress,  to  equip.  (31.5)  ^     • 

Accoutrement,  ak-k6o  tur-ment. 

s.  Dress,  cquipage.^irappings,  omamertls. 

Accredited,  ak-kred'it-^d.  a. 

Of  alk)wcd  reputation,  confidential.     Mas$n. 

Accretion,  ak-kre's,bun.  s.  . 

The  act  of  growing  to  another,  so  as  to  jn- 

crcajc  it. 
Accretive,  ak-kre'tiy.  a.  (i58)     ; 

Growing,  that  which  by  growth  is  added. 

To  Accroach,  ak-krotsh'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  to  one  as  with  a  hook.  (295) 

To  Accrue,  ak-kro&'.v.n.  (sag) 

To  accede  to,  to  be  added  to ;  to  be  added,  as 
an  advantage  or  improvement ;  in  a  commercial 
sense,  to  be  produced,  or  arise,  as  profits. 


AccyBATlON,  ak-ki-ba'$hun.s. 
The  ancient  posture  of  leaning  at  mcaU. 

To  AccuMB,  ak-kumb'.  v.  a.  (347 
To  lie  at  the  table,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner.    ' 

To  Accumulate,  ak-ki'mu-jatc. 

V.  a.  To  pile  up,  to  heap  together.  (91) 

Accumulation,  ak-ku-mu-la'shun. 

s   The  act  of  accumulating ;  the  state  of  being 
accumulated. 
AccuMULATiVE,ak-ku'mu-la.t!v.  a. 
That  which  accumulates;  that  which  is  ac- 
cumulated. (157)       ^         I,     ,     ,»    2 

Accumulator,  ak-ku  ipu-la-tur.  s. 

He  that  accumulates,  a  gatherer  or  hcapcr  to- 
gether. (521)  ^  ^     ^ 
Accuracy,  ak'ku-ra-se.  s. 

Exactness,  nicety.  - 

Accurate,  ak'ku-rate.  a.  (qi) 

Exact,  as  opposed  to  neglij»enccor  ignorance ; 
exact,  without  defect  or  failure; 

Accurately,  ak'ku-ratc-le.  ad. 

Exactly,  without  errour,  nicely. 

AccuRATENESS>ak'ki-rate-ness.  s. 

Exactness,  nicety. 
To  AccuRSE,  ak-kurse'.  v.a. 

To  doom  to  misery.  ' 

Accursed,  ak-kur'sed.  part. a.  (362) 

That  which  is  cursed  or  doomed 'to  misery; 
execrable,  hateful,  del  iestablc.     ' 

AccusABLE,  ak-ku'za-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  which  may  be    censured;  bUmcoblc; 
culpable. 

Accusation,  ak-ku-za'shun.  s. 

Th6  act  of  accusing;    the  charge  brought 

•  against  any  one. 

Accusative,  ak-ku'za-tiv.  a. 

A  term  of  grammar,  the  fourth  case  of  a  noun. 

Accusatory,  ak-kufza^torie.  a. 

That  which  produccth  or  cotiubeth  an  accu- 
sation. (512)  ^ 

To  Accuse,  ak-kuze  .  v.  a. 
To  charge  with  a  crime  ;  to  blame  or  censure. 

Accuser^  ak-ku'zur.  s.  (gs)'  ' 

He  that  brings  a  charge  a^ihst  another. 

To  Accustom,  ak-kus'tum.  v.  a. 

To  habituate,  to  inure. 
Accustomable>  ak-k'is'tutn-ma-b]. 

a.  Done  by  long  custom  or  habit. 
Accustomably,  ak-kus'tum-a-ble. 

ad.     According  to  custom. 
AccusTOMANCE,ak-kus'tuni.niansc. 

s.     Custom,  habit,  use.   ' 

Accustom arily,  ak-kus'tum-ma- 

le-le.  ad. 

In  a  customary  manr^er. 
AccUstomary,  ak-kus'tum-roa-re. 
a.     Usual,  practised.  (512) 

Accustomed,  ak-kus'tSm-ed.  a. 

According  tocustocn,fi'eqoeiit,  usual.  (362) 

Ace,  ase.  s. 
An  unit,  a  single  point  on  cards  or  dice ;  a 
small  quantity^ 

Acerbity,  a-ser'bc-te.  s.  {511) 
A  rough  sour  taste  ;  applied  to  men,  sharpnc* 

•  of  temper. 

To  Acervate,  a-ser'vate.  v.  a.  (91} 

To  heat  up.       "   ' 
AcERVATiON,as-3r-va'shun.  s,{527) 

Heaping  together. 

Acescent,  a-scs'sent.  a. 
That  whith  ba«   a  tendency  to  souruess  or 
.acidity. 
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ACETOSE.  as-i-tose'.  a.  (427) 

That  whicn  has  in  it  acids. 
AcETOSiTY,  as-^i-tos'e-te.  s.  (51l) 
The  state  of  bein^  acctose. 

Acetous,  a-se  tds.  s.  (314) 

Sour. 

Ache,  ike.  s.  (355) 

A  continued  pain. 

To  Ache,  ake.  v.  n. 
To  be  in  pain. 

To  Achieve,  at-tslieve',  v.  a. 

To  perform,  to  finish.  (257 J 
An  Achiever,  at-tshe'vur.  s. 
He  that  performs  what  he  endeavours. 

An  Achievement,  at-tshive'ment. 

s.    The  performance  of  an  action ;  the  cscui- 
cheoQy  or  ensigns  armorial. 

Achor,  a'kor.  s.  (iGS) 
A  species  of  the  herpes. 

Acid,  as'sid.  a. 

Sour,  &harp. 

Acidity,  i-sid'de-te.s.  (511) 

Sharpness,  sourness. 
Acidn:£SS,  as'sid-nSss.s. 

The  quality  of  being  acid. 
AciDULiE,  a-sid Mu.le.  s.  (109) 

Mctlicinal  springs  impregnated  with  sharp  par- 

deles. 

To  Acidulate,  a-sid'du-Iate.  v.  a. 

To  tinge  with  acids  in  a  slight  degree.  (91) 

To  AcKNOWLEDGE^ak-nJl'ildj.  v. a. 
To  own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  any  thing 
or  person  in  a  particular  character  ;  to  confess, 
as,  a  £mlt ;  to  own,  as,  a  benefit    (328) 

Acknowledging,  ak-nol'ledj-ing. 

a.  Grateful. 

Acknowledgment,  ak-no/iedje- 
ment.  s.  (228)  See  Knowledge. 

Concession  of  the  truth  of  any  position  ;  con- 
fession of  a  fault;  confession t>t  a  benefit  re 
ccived. , 
Acme,  ak'm^.  s,  .  ,       ^ 

The  height  of  any  thing ;  more  especially  used 
to  denote  the  height  .of  a  distemper. 

AcoLOTHisT,  a-koi'lo-thUt.  s. 

One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  Roman  church 

Acolyte,  ak'o-ilte.  s.  (544) 

I1)e  same  as  Acolothist. 

Aconite,  ak'ko-nite.  s.  (i55) 

The  herb  wolfs-bane.  In  poetical  language, 
poison  in  general.. 

Acorn,  a'kirn.  s. 
The  iced  or  fi  uit  borne  by  the  oak. 

Acousticks,  a-k&u'sdks.  s.  (sis)^  « 
The  doctrine  orihcory  of  sounds ;  medicines 
to  help  the  hearing. 

To  Acquaint,  ak-kwant.'  v.  a. 

To  make  familiar  with ;  to  inform,  (eos) 

Acquaintance^  ak-kwan'tanse.  s.  ' 

The  state  of  being  acquainted  with,lamiharity, 
knowledge ;  familiar  knowledge ;  a  slight  or 
initial  knowledge,  short  of  friendship ;  the 
person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  without 
tfacintimfcy  of  friendship. 

Acquainted,  ak-kwan'ted. 
Pimiliar,  welUkoown. 

Acquest,  ak-kwest'.  s. 

AcqtMiidn  ;  the  thing  gained. 

To  Acquiesce,  ak-kwe-Jss'.  v.  n. 

To  rest  in,  or  remain  satisfied. 

Acquiescence,  ak-kwe-ess'cnse.  s. 
A  silept.  appvarapcc  of  cootcot,  taus&ciioD, 
'^iCoateot}  submission* 


AcQUiiiABLE^ak-kwi'rl-bl.a. 

Attaiuablc.  (405; 

To  Acquire,  ak-kwire'.  v.  a. 

To  gam  by  one's  labour  or  power. 

Acquired,  5k-kwi'red.  particip.  a. 

Gamed  by  one's  self.  (362) 

An  Acquirer,  ak-kwi'rur.  s.  (gs) 

The  person  that  acquires ;  a  gainer. 

An  Acquirement,  ak-kwire'm3nt. 

s.  That  which  is  acquired,  gain,  attainment. 

Acquisition,  ak-kwe-zish'shun>  s. 

The  act  of  acquiring ;  the  thing  gained,  ac- 
quirement. 

Acquisitive,  ak-kwiz'i:e-tiv.  a. 

That  which  is  acquired.  (157) 
AcQUiST,  ak-kwist'.  s. 
Acquirement,  attainment. 

To  Ac<2Uif,  ak-kwit'.  v,  a.  (415), 
To  fct  free  ;  to  clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt, 
to  absolve ;  to  clear  from  any  obligation ;  the 
man  hath  acquitted  himself  well,  he  discharged 
his  duly. 

Acquitment,  ak-kwit'mlnt.  s. 

^  The  Slate  of  being  acquitted,  or  act  of  ac- 
quitting. 

Acquittal,  ak-kwit'ial.  s.  (157) 

Is  a  deliverance  from  an  ofience. 
To  Ac^juiTTANCE,  ak-kwit'tanse. 
V.  n.  1  o  procure  an  acquittance,  to  acquit. 

Acquittance,  ak-kwit'ianse.  s. 

The  act  of  discharging  from  a  debt ;  a  writing 
testifying  the  receipt  of  a  debt. 

x^CRE,a'kur.  s.  (tjs)   U16) 

A  quantity  of  land,  containing  in  length  forty 
perchrs,  and  four  inbrcadth,  or  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  square  yards. 

Acrid,  ak'krid.  a. 

Of  a  hot  biting  taste. 

Acrimonious,  ak-kre-mo'nc-us.  a. 

Sh.irp,  corrosive.  (31O 

Acrimony,  ak/kre-nio-ne   s.  {557) 
Sharpness,  corrosivcncss ;  sharpness  of  temper, 
severity  —See  Domestic 

AcRiTUDE,  ak'kre-iude,  s. 
An  acrid  taste,  a  biting  heat  on  the  palate. 

AcROAMATiCAL,  ak'kroa-mat'te- 

ka!.  a.  (509J 

Of  or  pertaining  to  deep  learning. 
AcROSPiRE,  ak'kr6-spire.  s.  (l5l) 
A  shoot  or  sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds. 

AcROSPiRED,  ak'kio-spI-rJd.  part.  a. 

Having  sprouts   (365) 

Across,  a-kross'.  ad.^ 
Athwart,  laid  over  somethiog  «o  as  to  cross  it. 

An  AcRosTiCK,  a-krSssMk.  s. 
A  poem,  in  which  the  first  letter  of  every  line 
being  taken,  makes  up  the  name  of  the  person 
or  thmg  on  which  the  poem  is  written. 

To  Act,  akt.  v.  n. 
To  be  in  action,  not  to  rest. 

To  Act,  Skt.  v.  a. 

To  perform  a  borrowed  character,  as  a  stage- 
pla^er;  to.  produce  effects  io  some  passive 
subject. 

Act,  akt.  s. 
Something  done,  a  deed,  an  exploit,  whether 
good  or  ilT ;  a  part  of  a  play,  during  which  the 
action  proceeds  without  hiterrupiioa  ;  a  decree 
of  pairiiament. 

Action,  ak'shun.  s.  (290) 


The  quality  or  state  of  actingi^  opposite  to  rest ; 
an  act  or  thiiig  done,  a  deed )  agency,  opera* 
tion ;  the  sencs  of  events  represented  in  a 
fable  i   gesticulation,  the  accordance  of  the 


motions  of  the  body  with  die  woids  spoken ; 
a  term  in  law. 

Actionable,  ak'shun-a-bl.  a.      . 

That  which  admits  an  action  inlaw,  punish- 
able. (405) 

Action-taking,  ak'shun-ta'king.  a.. 

Litigious. 

Active,  ak'tfv.  a.  (i5i) 

That  which  has  the  power  or  qjialuy  of  act- 
ing ;  that  which  aetSj  opposed  to  passive ; 
busy,  engaging  in  action,  opposed  to  idle  or 
sedentary;  nimble,  agile, quick ;  in  grammar, 
a  verb  active  is  that  which  signifies  action,  as, 
I  teach. 

Actively,  ak'tiv-le,  ad. 

Busily,  nimbly. 
AcTiVENESS,  ak'tiv-ness.  s./ 
Quickness,  nimbleness. , 

Activity, ak-tiv'e-te.s.  {sis) 

The  quality  of  being  active. 

Actor,  ak'tur.  s.  (93)  (418) 

He  that  acts,  or  performs  any  thing ;  he  that 
personates  a  character,  a  stage  player. 

Actress,  ak'tress.  s. 
She  that  performs  any  thing  ;  a  woman  that 
pbys  on  the  stag^. 

Actual,  ak'tshi-al.  a.  (461) 
Really  in  act,  not  merely  potential ;  in  aa,  not 
purely  in  speculation. 

Actuality,  ak-tshu-alMe-ti.  $. 

The  state  of  being  actual. 

Actually,  ak'tshu-al-lJ.ad. 

In  act,  in  effect,  really. 
Actu ALNESS,  ak'tshi-il-nlss.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  actual. 

Actuary,  ak'tshu-a-re.  s. 
The    register  or  officer  who  compiles  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

To  Actuate,  ak'tshu-ate.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  action. 
.\CTUO$E,ak-tu-Ase'.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  action.     Ash, 

|}:|r  Sec  the  Appendix. 
To  AcuATE,  ak'u.Jte.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  sharpen. 

Aculeate,  a-ki'le-ate.  a.  (oi) 

Prickly,  that  which  terminates  in  a  sharp  point. 

Acumen, a-ku' men.  s.  (503,  h) 
A  :»harp  point ;  figuratively,  quickness  of  in- 
tellects. 

Acuminated, a-kii'me-na-ted.  p,  a. 
Ending  in  a  point,  sharp  pointed. 

Acute,  a-kute  .a. 

Sharp,  opposed  to  blunt ;  ingenious,  opposed 
to  stupid ;  acute  disease,  ary  disease  which  is 
attended  with  an  increased  velocity  of  blood, 
and  terminates  in  a  few  days ;  acute  accent, 
that  which  raises  or  sharpens  the  voice. 

Acutely,  a-k6te'le.  ad. 

After  an  acute  manner,  sharply.   - 
Acuteness,  a-kute'ness.  s. 

Sharpness ;  force  of  intellects ;  violence  and 

speedy  crisis  of  a  malady  ;  sharpness  of  sound. 
Adacted,  a-dak't^d.  part,  a. 

Driven  by  force. 

Adage,  ad'ije.  s,  (90) 
A  maxim,  a  proterb. 

Adagio,  a-da'je-o.  s. 

A  term  used  by  musicians,  lo  mark  a  slow 
time. 

Adamant,  ad'i-mant. s. 

A  stone  of  impenetrable  hardness ;  the  dia- 
mond ;  the  load-stone. 
Adamantean,  ad-a-man-te'an.  a. 
Hard  as  adamant. 
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Adamantine,  ad-a-man'tin.  a. 

Made  of  adamant ;  having  the  qaalicies  of 
adamaot,  as,  hardness,  indissolubility. 
0^  Mr.  Sberidan»  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. Perry, 
uniformly  pronounce  the  last  syllable  of  this 
word  as  it  is  here  marked,  and  W.  Johnston 
only  so  as  to  rhyme  with  line.  (140) 

Adam's- APPLE,  ad'amz-ap'pl.  $• 
A  prominent  part  of  the  throat. 

To  Adapt,  a-dapt'.  v.  a. 

To  fit,  to  suit,  to  proportion. 

Adaptation,  ad-ap-tJ'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  fitting  one  tning  to  another,  the 
fitness  of  one  thing  to  another.  (527) 

Adaption,  a-dap'shun.  s. 
'     The  act  of  fittiog. 

To  Add,  ad.  v.  a. 

To  join  soiAething  to  that  which  was  before. 
To  Addecimate,  ad-des'se-mate. 

v.a.  To  take  or  ascertain  tithes.  (91) 
To  Addeem,  ad-()i^m'.v.a. 

To  esteem,  to  account. 

Adder,  ad'dur.  s.  (98)  (418) 

A  serpent,  a  viper,  a  poisonous  reptile. 

Adder*s-grass^  ad'durz-grass.  s. 
A  plane. 

Adder's-tongue,  ad'durz-tung.  s. 

Aq  herb. 

AdderVwort,  ad'dSrz-wurt.  s. 

An  herb. 

Addible,  Sd'de-bl.  a.  (405} 
Possible  10  be  added. 

ADDiBiLiTY,Sd-de-bil']e-te.  s. 
The  possibility  of  being  added.  (511) 

AdDICE,  ad'dis.  s.  (142) 

A  kind  of  ax,  corruptly  pronounced  ad** 

To  Addict,  ad-d!kt'.  v.  a. 
To  devote,  to  dedicate ;  it  is  commdnly  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  as,  he  addicted  himself  to  vice. 

Addictedness,  ad-dik'ted-ness.  s. 
The  state  of  being  addicted. 

Addiction,  ad-dik'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  devoting ;  the  state  of  being  de- 
voted. 

An  Additament,  ad.dit'a-inent.  s. 
Addition,  the  thing  added. 

Addition,  ad-dish'shqn.  s.  (459) 

The  act  of  adding  one  thing  to  another  -,  the 
thing  added ;  in  arithmetic,  addition  is  the  re- 
duction of  two  or  more  numbers  pf  like  kind 
together  into  one  sum  or  total. 

Additional,  addfsh'shun-al.  a. 
That  which  is  added. 

ApDiTORY,ad'de-to-rc.  a.  (5 12) 
That  which  has  the  power  of  adding. 

Addle,  ad'dl.  a.  (405) 

Originally  applied  to  e^s,  and  signifyingtuch 
as  produce  nothing,thcnce  transferred  to  Drains 
that  produce  nothing. 

Addle  PATKD^ad'dl-pa-tcd.  a. 

Having  barren  brains. 

To  Address,  ad-dress',  v.a. 
To  prepare  onc*s  self  to  enter  upon  any  aQion ; 
to  apply  to  another  by  words. 

Address,  a4-di4.ss'.  s. 

Verbal  apijlication  to  any  one;  courtship; 
manlier  of  addressing  another,  as,  a  man  of 
pleasing  aHdrcss ;  skill,  dexterity ;  manner  of 
dirediii^  a  Itrter. 

Addresser,  ad-drcs'sur.  s.  (ys) 

The  person  ihat  addresses. 
To  Adduck,  aii-duse\ 

To  bring  .no:i,  ih  ng  forwiird  in  addition  to 
M>incfhing  already  piodaced. 


^;$r  This  word,  though  constantly  arising  in 
conversation,  has  not  yet  found  us  way  mto 
any  of  our  Didionaries.  It  is,  however, 
legitimately  formed,  and  has  a  distin£l  and 
specific  signification,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  conduce,  induce,  froduce,  and  reduce, 
and  has  therefore  a  just  title  to  become  a  part 
of  the  language.  The  propriety  of  it  u  a  suf- 
ficient authority. 

Adducent,  ad-du'slnt.a. 

A  word  applied  to  those  muscles  that  draw 

together  tne  parts  of  the  body- 
To  Addulse,  ad-dulse  .  v.a. 

To  sweeten. 
Addenography,  ad-de-nSg'gra-fe. 

s.  A  treatise  of  the  glands.  (518) 

Ademption,  a-dlm'shun.  s.  (412) 

Privation. 

Adept,  a-dept'.  s. 
He  that  is  completely  skilled  in  all  the  secrets 
of  his  art. 

Adequate,  ad'i-kwate.  a.  (91) 

Equal  to,  proportionate. 

Adequately,  ad'^-kwate-le.  a. 
In  an  adequate  manner;  with  exadness  of 
proportion. 

Adequateness,  ad'e-kwate-ness.  s. 
The  state  of  being  adequate,  exadness  of  pro- 
portion. 

To  Adhere,  ad-hcre'.  v.n. 
To  stick  to ;  to  remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party, 
or  opinion. 

Adherence,  ad-he'rcnsc.  s. 

The  quality  of  adhering,  tenacity ;  fixedness 
of  mind,  attachment,  steadiness. 

Adherency,  ad-he'rln-se.  s.  (182) 
The  same  with  adherence. 

Adherent,  ad-he'rent.  a. 

Sticking  to ;  united  >Krith. 

Adherent,  5d-he'rent.  s. 

A  follower,  a  partisan. 

Adherer,  ad-he'rur.  s.  (98) 

He  that  adheres. 

Adhesion,  ad-he/zhun.  s.  (45l) 
The  act  or  state  of  sticking  to  something. 

Adhesive,  ad-hi'siv.  s.  (i58)  (428) 

Sticking,  tenacious. 

To  Adhibit,  ad-hib'btt.  v.  a. 

To  apply,  to  make  use  of. 

Adhibition,  ad-hc-bish'shun.  s. 
Application,  use.  (507) 

Adjacency,  ad-iasen-se.s.  (182) 
The  state  of  lying  close  to  another  thing. 

Adjacent,  ail -ja' sent.  a. 
Lying  close,  bordering  upon  something. 

AdjacenTj,  ad-ja'senti  s. 
That  which  lies  next  another. 

Adiaphorus,  a-dc-af'fo-rus.  a. 

Neutral. 
ADiAPHORY,a-da.at'fp-ri.  s.  (534) 

Neutrality,  indjlfercncc. 

To  Adject,  ad-jtct'.  v.  a. 

To  ada  to ;  to  put  to- 
ADjECTTON,ad-jek'sbufi.  $. 
The  act  of  adjecting,  or  adding ;  the'  thing 
adjected,  or  added. 

Adjectitious,  ad-jek-tish'us.  a. 
Added,  thrown  in. 

Adjective.  a3'ji!k-tiv.  s.  {512)  •     ( 

A  word  add:.d  to  a  noun,  to  -dignify  the  addi- 
tion  or  separation  of  some  quality,  circnin- 
stance,  or  manner  of  being ;  as,  good,  bad. 
Adtlctively,  ad'jek-t!v-le.  ad, 
Aucr  the  manner  of  an  adjective. 


ADiEU,a-du'.  ad.  (284) 
Farewel. 

To  Adjoin,  ad-join',  v.  a.  (299) 

To  join  to,  to  unite  to,  to  pat  to. 
To  Adjoin,  ad-j6!n'.  y.  n. 
To  be  contiguous  to. 

To  Adjourn,  ad-jurn'.  v.  3.(314) 
To  jpui  off  to  another  <uy,  naming  the  time. 

Adjournment,  ad-jurn'ment.  s, 

A  putting  off  till  another  day. 

Adipous,  ad'd^.pus.  a.  (314) 
Fat. 

Adit,  ad'it.  s. 

A  passage  under  ground. 

Adition,  ad-ish'shun.  s.  (439) 
The  act  of  going  to  another. 

To  Adjudge,  ad-judje'.  v.  a. 

To  give  the  thing  controverted  to  one  of  the 
parties ;  to  sentence  to  a  punishment ;  simply, 
to  judge,  to  decree. 

Adjudication,  ad-ju-dJ-kS'shun.s. 

The  act  of  granting  something  to  a  litigant. 

To  ADjUDiCATE,ad-ju'de-k4te.  v.  a. 

To  adjudge. 
To  ADjUGATE,ad'ju-gJte.  v,a.  (91) 

To  yoke  to. 

Adjument,  ad'jfi-ment.  s. 
Help. 

Adjunct,  Id'junkt.  s.  .  . 
Something  adherent  or  united  to  another. 

Adjunct,  ad'junkt.  a. 
Immediately  joint*!. 

ADiUNCTiONjad.junk'shun.  s. 
I'he  act  of  adjoining  ;  the  thing  adjoined. 

Adjunctive,  ad-junk'tiy.  s.  (i58) 

He  that  joins  t  that  wnicfi  is  joined. 

Adjuration,  ad-ji-rS'shun.s. 

The  act  of  prop()sing  an  oath  to  another;  the 
form  of  oatn  proposed  to  another. 

To  Adjure,  ad-j&re'.  v.  a. 
To  impose  an  oath  upon  another,  prescribing 
the  form. 

To  Adjust,  5d-just'.  v.  a. 
To  regulate,  to  put  in  order;  to  make  con- 
formable. 

Adjustment,  ad-just' mJnt.  s. 

Regulation,  the  act  of  putting  in  method ;  the 
state  of  being  put  in  method. 

Adjutancy,  ad'ju-tariTsc.  $. 

.  The  military  office  of  an   adjutant,  skilful 
arrangement.    Mason. 

Adjutant,  ad'ju-tant.  s.  (s03,  k) 
A  petty  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  ifae 
major,   by  distributing  pay,  and  overseeing 
punishment. 

To  Adjute,  ad-jiite\  v.  a. 
To  help,  to  concur. 

Adjutor,  ad-ju'tur,  s.  (gs)  (166) 
A.  helper. 

ADjUTORY,ad'ju-t5r-fi.  a.  (5 12) 

That  which  helps.  {$57) 
Adjuvant,  ad'ju-vant.  a. 

Helpful,  usefbl. 

To  Adjuvate,  ad'jA-vate,  v.  a. 
To  help,  to  turtner.  (503,  k) 

Admeasurement,  ad-mczh'urc- 

ment.  s.,  • 

The  act.  or  practice  of  measuring  according 

xo  rule. 
Admensuration,  ad-mcn-shu-ja'- 

shurt.  s.  (4-52) 
The  act  of  measuring  to  each  fait  pan. 
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Adminicle,  ad-rain'e-kl.  s.  (405) 

Help,  support.         ^         I     J   ,1    4 

Adminicular,  ad-me-mk'u-lir,  a. 

That  which  gives  help.  (418) 

To  Administer,  ad-min'uis-tfir.v.a. 

To  give,  10  affordi  to  uipply  ;  to  a£^  as  the 
miaisier  or  agent  in  any  employment  or  office; 
to  pcribrm  the  office   of  ao  administrator. 

ToADMiNiSTRATE.ad-Tnin'nIs-trate. 
t.  a.  (gi).  The  same  as  administer. 

Administration,  ad'niin-nis-tra'- 


suun.  s, 


(527) 


ThiiQ.  of  administering  or  conducting  any 
cmpioymem  ^  the  active  or^  executive  jiart  of 
govcrement;  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
public  aSairs  is  committed. 

Adkhnistrative,  ad-min'nfs-ira- 

tiv.  a.  (157).  . 
That  which  administers. 

Administrat  -r.  ad'nnn-nls-tra'tur 
J.  (98)  (527).  He  that  has  the  uoods  of  a 
man  d)'ing  intestate  committed  to  nis  chacgc, 
and  is  accountable  for  the  same  ;  he  that  offi- 
ciates in  divioe  rites ;  he  that  conducts  the 
gor?mment. 

Administratrix,   ad'min-n!s-tra' 
trlks.  s.  (527) 

She  who  administers  la  cotisequence  of  a  will. 

Administratorship,  acl'min-nis- 

tri'tur-sKfp.  5. 

Tbc  ofiicc  of  an  administrator. 
ADMlRABLE,atl'n  e-ra-bl.  a.  (4Cf5) 

To  br  admired,  of  power  to  excite  wonder. 

Admirableness,  ad'me-ra-bl-T 

Admirability,  ad'me-ra-bil'-  I  *' 

lc.te.(5ii)(627)  .      ,  .\.    J  ■ 
The  quality  or  state  of  beii>g  ^Biirable. 

Admirably,  ad'me-ra-ble.ad, 

lo  »  admirable  manner. 

Admiral,  ad'me-ral.  s. 

An  c^cr  or  m?;;i5itratc  that  has  the  govern- 
mcnt  of  the  kind's  navy  ;  the  chief  commander 
ofafieet ;  the  ship  which  carries  the  admiral. 
Admiralship,  ad'me-raUship.  s. 

7  he  o&c  of  admiral. 

Admiralty,  ad'ni^-rSl-t^.  s. 

1  h?  power,  or  officers.  apiX)inted  for  the  ad-' 
miniAirdtion  of  naval  affairs. 
f^  'i'hif  word  is  fTC([uencly  pronounced  as^  if ^ 
wrrricn  aJmira/try,  wiih  an  r  in  the  la&t  syl- 
lable ;  oor  is  this  mispronunciation,  however 
improper,  confined  to  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people.      The    same    may  be   observed  of 

Admiratio:^,  ad-tne-ra'shun.  s. 
Wonder,  the  ad  of  admiring  or  wonderklg. 

T  '  ADSrfrRE,  ad-Tnirc'.  v.  a. 
To  regard  with  wonder;  to  regard  with  love. 

Admirer,  ad-rri'rur.  s.  [gs) 
The  person  that  wonders,  or  regards  with  ad- 
miration; a  lover. 

Admiringly, ad-mi' nng-Ie.  ad. 

With  adminuimi. 

Admissible,  ad.miK'se-bl.a.  (405) 

Thsc  which  may  be  admitted. 

AoMissroN,  5d-mish'sh5n.  s. 
Thf  act  or  practice  of  admitting  ;  the  state  of 
beiog  admitted ;  admittance^  the  power  of  en- 
lering ;  the  allowaike  of  an  argument. 

To  Admit, ad-itiit*.  v.  a. 

'Jo  suffer  o  eiuer  ;  to  suffer  to  enter  upon  an 
oSce;  10  allow  an  ar^iunuint  or  position;  10 
alkmr,  or  grant  in  general  • 


Admittable,  ad-mit'ta-bU  a. 

Which  may  be  admitted. 

ADMiTTANCE,ad-mit'tanse.  s. 
The  act  of  admitting,  permission  to  enter;  <he 
|X)wer  or  right  of  entering  ;  custom  ;  conces- 
sion of  a  position. 

To  AiJMix,  ad-miks'.  v.  a. 
To  mingle  with  something  else. 

A  D  M I X  T I  o  N ,  ad-  niik  s '  tslmn,  s. 
The  union  of  one  body  with  another. 

Admixture,  ad-miks'tshure^  s, 
(461)  The  body  mingled  with  another. 

To  Admonish,  ad-mon'n!sh.  v. a. 

To  wai  u  of  a  fault,  to  reprove  gently. 

Admonisher,  ad-mon'nish-ur.  s. 
The  person  ihat  puts  another  in  mind  of  hrs 
faults  or  duty. 

Admonishment,  ad-mon'n?sh-m§m 

*    s.  Admonition,  notice  of  faults  or  duties. 

Admonition,  ad-mo-nish'un.  s. 

The  hint  of  a  fault  or  duty,  counsel,  gentle 
reproof. 

Admonition  er,  ad-mo-nlsh'un-ur, 

s.  A  gencial  adviser.     A  ludicrous  term. 

Admonitory,  ad-moti'ne-iur-re.  a/ 
That  which  admonishes. — Sec  Domestic. 

To  Admove,  ad-m&>ve'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  one  tfiing  to  another. 

Admu-rmuration,  ad-tnur-mu-ra'- 

shun.  s. 
The  a£t  of  murrfluring  to  another. 

Ado,  a-d6&'.  s. 

Trouble,  ddficulty  ;  bustle,  tumult,  business ; 
more  tumult  and  show  of  business  than  the 
affair  is  worth. 

Adolescence,  ad-o-Ies'sense.    1 
ADOLESCENCY,ad-o-les'sen-se.  J  ** 

The  age  succeeding  childhood^  and  succeeded 

by|iul>criy.  (510) 

To  Adopt,  a-dopi*.  v.  a. 

To  take  a  son  by  choice,  to  'naake  htm  «  sen 
who  is  not  «o  by  birth  ;  to  place  any  person  or 
thing  in  a  nearer  relation  co  something  eke, 
Adoptrdly,  a-dop'tcd-l^..ad., 
Afiej-  the  manner  of  something  adopted. 

Adopter,  a-dop'tur.  s.  (ps) 
He  thut  gives  some  one  by  choice  the  rights  of 
a  son. 

Aj>optiok,  a-dop'sli^rk  s.  (45q) 
The  act  of  adopting 7    the  state  o(  being 
ad(^ied.  . 

Adoptive,  a-dop'tiv.  a.  (157) 
He  that  is  adopted  by  another;  he  that  adopts 
another. 

Adorable,  a-do'ra-bl.  a.  (405) 

That  which  ought  10  be  adored. 

Adorab.leness,  a-doSa-bl-ness.  s. 
Worthiness  of  divine  honours. 

Adorably,  a-do'ra-ble.  ad. 

In  a  manper  worthy  of  adoration. 

x^DORATiofi,  ad-o-ra/sliun.  s. 
The  external  homage  paid  to  the  Divinity; 
homage  paid    to  j)&rsons  in    bigb  place  or 
esteem. 

To  Adore,  a-dore'.  v.  a. 

To  worship  with  external  homage. 
Adorer,  a-doSdr.  9.  (gs) 
He  that  adores ;  a  worshipper. 

To  Adorn,  a-d6ni'.  v.  a.,  {167) 
To  dress;  to  deck  (he  person  with  ornaments; 
to  set  out  any  place  or  thing  with  decorations. 

Adornment,  a*doFii  inent.  s. 
Ornament,  embellishment. 

c 


Adown,  a-dodn'.  ad.  (323) 
Down,  on  the  ground. 

ADOWN,a-ddua'.  prep. 
Down  towards  the  ground. 

Adread,  a-dred\,  ad.  (234) 
In  a  state  of  fear. 

ADRiFT,a.dnft'.  ad. 
Floating  at  random. 

Adroit,  a-driit'.  a.  (305) 
Active,  skilful. 

Adroitness,  a-driit'ness.  s.. 

Dexterity,  readiness,  activi^. 

Adry,  a-dri',  ad. 
Athirst,  thirsty. 

Adscititious,  ad-se-t?sh'as.  a. 
That  which  is  taken  in  to  complete  something 
else.  (J14) 

Adstriction,  ad-strik'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  binding  together. 

To  Advance,  ad-vanse'.  v.  a.  (7s) 
To  brii^  forward,  in  the  local  sense ;  to  raise 
to  preferment,  to  aggrandize  ;  to  improve  ;  to 
forward,  lo  accelerate ;  to  propose,  to  offer  10 
tfaepubik:. 

To  Advance,  ad-vanse'.  v. n. 
To  come  forward ;  to  make  improvement. 

Advance,  ad-yanse' ,8   (79) 
l^c  act  of  coming  forward ;  a  tendency  t<i 
come  forward  to  meet  a  lover;  pit)gression, 
rise  from  one  point  to  another;  improvement, 
progress  towards  perre£lion. 

Advancement,  ad-vanse' mJnt.s. 

The  act  of  coming  forward;  the -state  «of  being' 
advanced,  preferment ;  improvement. 

Advancer,  ?.d-vah'sur.  s.igs) 

A  promoter,  forwarder. 

Advantage,  ad-van'tadje.  s. 

Soperiority ;  |upcriorfty  gained  by  stratagem ; 
gain,  profit ;  (reponderaiion  on  one  side  of  the 
comparison. 

To  Advantage,  ad-van'tadje.  v.  a. 

To  benefit ;  to  promote,  to  bring  forward. 

Advantaged,  ad-van'ta-jid.  a. 
Possessed  of  advantages.  (362) 

Advantage-ground,  ad-van'taje- 
jB^ridnd.  s. 

Grouiittlnat  gives  superiority,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  annoyance  or  resistance. 

Advantageous, ad-van-ta'jus.  a. 

Profitable,  useful,  opportune. 

Advantageously,  ad-vJn-ta'jus-le 

ad.  Conveniently,  opportunely,  profitably. 

Advantageousness,  ad-van-ta'- 

jus-ness.  s, 
.   Profiuhlencss,  usefnlness,  convenience. 
To  Advene,  ad-yene'.  v.  n. 

To  accede  to  something,  to  be  superadded. 

Advenient,  ?:d.ve'ne-cnt.  a. 
Advening,  superadded. 

Advent,  ad'vlnt.  s.  ^ 

The  name  of  one  of  the  holy  seasons,  signify- 
ing the  coming;  that  is,  the  coming  5  our 
Saviour ;  wtticti  is  made  the  subject  o?  our  de- 
votion during  the  four  weeks  betoreChristmas. 

Adventine.  ad-ven'tm.  a.  (i4o) 
Adventitious,  that  which  is  ejttrinsically  added. 

Adventitious,  ad-vln-tish'uj.a. 
That  which  advenes,  extrtnsically  added. 

ADVENTiVE.ad-ven'tiv.  s.  (157) 
The  thing  or  person  that  comes  from  Wltfaout^ 

Adventual,  ad-vlrt'tshi-Jl.  a. 
(46])  Relating  to  the  season  of  Advent. 
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Adventure,  ad-ven'tshure.  s.(4-6i) 

An  accident,  a  chancci  a  hazard ;  an  cntcrprize 
in  which  something  must  be  left  to  hazard. 

ToAdventure,  ad-vcn'tshire.  v.n. 
To  tiy  the  chance,  to  dare. 

Adventurer,  ad-ven'tshur-ur.  s. 

He  thjt  seeks  occasions  of  hazard,  he  that  puts 
himself  in  the  hands  of  chance  ^8) 

Adventurous,  ad-vcn'tshiir-us.  a. 

He  that  is  inclined  to  adventures,  daring,  cou- 
rageous ;  full  of  hazard,  dangerous. 

Adventurously,  ad-ven'tshur-us- 
ie.  ad. 
Boldly,  daringly. 

Adventuresome,  ad- ven'tshur-sum 

a.  The  same  with  adventurous. 

Adventuresomeness-,  ad-ven'- 
tsliur-sum-ness.  s.  (46 1) 
The  quality  of  being  advcnturcsoi#c. 

Adverb,  ad\^erb.  s. 

A  word  joined   to  a  verb  or  adjective,   and 

,  solely  applied  to  the  use  of  qualifying  and  re- 
straining the  latitude  of  their  sif^nificdiion. 

Adverbial,  ad-ver'be-al.  a. 
That  which  has  the  quality  or  structure  of  an 
adverb. 

Adverbially,  ad-ver'be-al-le,  ad. 

In  the  manix:r  of  an  adverb. 

Adversable,  ad'ver-sa-bl.  a.  (405) 
Contrary  to. 

Adversary,  Sd'ver-sa-rc.s.  (512) 

An  opponent,  antagonist,  enemy. 

Adversative,  ad-ver'sa-tiy.  a. 

A  word  which  makes  some  opposition  orva- 
ric»f;(5i2)  ^ 

Adverse,  ad  verse,  a. 

Acting  With  contrary  directions  ;  calamitous, 
afflictive^  opposed  to  prosperous. 

Adversity,^  ad-ver'sc-ie.  s.  (511) 

Affliction,  calamiiy ;  ihc  cause  of  our  sorrow, 
misfortune ;  the  state  of  unhappiness,  misery.  * 

Adversely,  ad'verse-le.  a. 

Oppositely,  unfortunately. 
To  Advert,  ad-vert',  v.  n. 

To  attend  to,  10  regard,  to  observe. 
Advertence,  ad-ver'tense.  s. 

'    Attention  to,  rti;ard  lo. 

Advertency,  ad-vcr'tcn-sc.  s.^ 

The  same  with  advertence. 

To  Advertise, ad-ver-tize'.  v. a. 

To  inform  another,  to  give  intelligence ;  to 
give  notice  of  any  thing  m  public  j>rn»ts. 

Advertise- J  ad-ver'tiz-mem.  1 
ment,      \ ad-ver-tize'mcnt. J    * 
}ntel)igence, information;  notice  ot  any  thing- 
published  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 

(t|r  As  nouns  endmg  in  ment  alwavs  follow  the 
ncccntuaiipn  of  the  veibs  from  which  ihcy  ate 
formed,  we  frequently  hear  adn^iniiement 
taxed  with  the  grossest  irreeulariiy  for  hav.ng 
the  accent  on  a  diScreni  syllabic  from  ad'ver- 
tise.  The  origin  of  this  irregularity  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  ^  chaoge  whi/ch  has  taken 
place  in  ihepronunciauon  of  the  verb  since  the 
^un  has  been  formed  :  advertiu  and  cbastisif 
were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  boili  accented  on 
the  penultimate,  and  therefore  ad'vertheniait 
and  cbastiumfrtt  were  formed  regularly  from 
.ihcm. 
•<  Whcn^  be  did  the  king  his  lord  a^^rthe. 

/     ,  ...  ^^  ^J^^* 

*  Mt  ericf  Cri^s  louder  than  AdvertUemmi** 

«  Oh,then  how  qnicklyshouldthisarmof  minci 
*.Now  ptift'ner  to  the  palsy,  ebaaue  th^c." 

MkbardIL 


**And  ihoiH/tmaif  doth  therefore  hide  its  head." 

JttL  Cittar, 
But  since  that  time  the  verbs  advertise  and 
chastise  have  fallen  into  an  analogy  more 
agreeable  to  verbs  of  the  same  form — for  the 
verbs  lo  promise ^  practise,  franchise ,  mortise ^ 
and  di'vertise,  are  the  oiily  words  where  the 
termination  ise  has  not  the  accent  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary  ;  and  if  an  alteration  must 
be  made  to  reconcile  the  pronunciation  of  the 
simple  with  that  of  the  compound,  we  should 
find  it  much  easier  to  change  ad*v€'rttsement 
and  chastisement  into  adfuertisement  and  cbas' 
tisement  than  ad*vertis£  and  chastise  into  ad- 
nfirtise  and  chastise ;  but  the  irregularity  seems 
too  inveterate  to  admit  of  any  alteration. 

Advertiser,  ad-vcr-tl'zQr.  s.  (98)    ; 

He  that  gives  intelligence  or  information ;  the' 
paper  in  which  advertisements  are  published. 

Advertising,  Sd-ver-tl'zing.  a. 

Active  in  giving  mtelligence,  monitor}'. 

To  Advesperate,  ad-ves'pe-rate. 
V.  n.  To  draw  towards  evening.  (91) 

Advice,  ad-vice',  s.  (4C(9) 

Counsel,  instruction,  notice ;  intelligence. 

Advice-boat,  ad-vice'bote.  s. 

A  vessel  employed  to  bring  intelligence. 

Adviseable,  ad-yi'za-bl.  a.  (405) 
Prudent,  fit  to  ^e  advised. 

Ad^iseableness,  ad-vi'za-bl-ncss 
s.  The  quality  of  being  adviseable. 

To  Advise,  ad-vlze'.  v.  a.  (437) 
To  counsel :  to  inform,  to  make  acquainted. 

To  Advise,  ad-vize'.  v.n',  (499) 

To  consult,  as,  he  advised  with  his  compa-' 
nions ;  to  consider,  to  deliberate. 

Advised,  ad-yl'zed,  part.  a.  (362) 

Acting  with  delibcraiion  and  desigti,  prudent, 
wise  \  performed  with  deliberation,  acted  with 
design. 

Advisedly,  ad-vi'zed-le.  ad.  {364) 

Deliberately,  purposely,  by  design,  prudently. 

Advisedness, ad-vi'zed-ness.  (365) 
s.  Deliberation,  cool  and  prudent  procedure. 

Advisement,  ad-vize'roent.  s. 
CoiUiisel,    information  i    prudence,   circum- 
spection. 

Adviser,  ad-vi'zur.s.  {98) 
The  pcnon  that  advises,  a  counsellor. 

Adulation,  ad-ju-la'shun.  s,  (294) 

Flattery,  high  compliment. 

Adulator,  ad-ju-la tur.  s.  (521) 

A  ilaiterer. 

Adulatory,  ad'ju-lA-tur-re.  a. 
Flattering.  (512)    Sec  D  o  M  e  s  t  i  c . 

Aivult,  a-dfilt'.a. 
Grown  up,  past  the  age  of  infancy. 

Adult,  a-dult'.s. 

A  person  above  the  age  of  infancy,  or  grown 

to  some  degree  of  strength. 
Adultness,  a-d^lt'ness.  s. 

The  stae  of  being  adult. 
To  Adulter,  a-dui'tur.v.  a.  (98) 

(556)  To  commit  adaltery  with  another. 
Adulterant,  a-dul'tur-ant,  s. 

The  person  or  thing  which  adulterates. 

To  Adulterate,  a-dal'tur-ate.  v.  a. 

To  commit  adultery ;  to  corrupt  by  fcomc 
foreign  admixture    (91) 

Adulterate,  a-dul'tur-ate. a.  (91) 

Taintrd  with  the  guilt  of  adultery ;  cornipted 
with  some  foreign  admixture. 
AouLTERATEhJESs,   a-dul'tur-atc- ' 

ncs"^.  «9ij  (98)  {^5iS) 
The  quality  or  sutc  of  being  aduUerate. 


Adulteration,  a-dul-iur-i'sh£n.  s. 

The  act  of  corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  ; 
the  state  of  being  contaminated. 

Adulterer,  a-dul'tur-ur.  s.  (98) 

The  person  guilty  of  adultery. 

Adulteress,  adSl'tur-ess.  s. 

A  woman  \hat  commits  adultery. 

Adulterine,  a-dul'tur-lne.  s.  {\A^) 

A  child  born  of  an  adulteress. 

Adulterous,  a-dul'tur-us.  a,  (314) 

Guilty  of  adultery. 

Adultery,  a-dul'tur-e.  s.  [5s€) 

'i^he  act   of  violating  the  bed  of  a  married 
■  person. 

Adumbrant,  ad-um'brant.  a. 
That  which  gives  a  slight  resemblance. 

To  Adumbrate,  ad-um'brate.  v.  a. 
To  shadow  out,  to  (^ive  a  slight  likeness,  to 
exhibit  a  faint  resemblance*  (91) 

Adumbration,  ad-um-brS'shun.  s. 

1'heact  of  giving  a  slight  and  impei feet  repre- 
sentation ;  a  faint  sketch. 

Adu NATION,  ad-u-na'shun.  s. 
The  state  of  bemg  united,  union. 

Aduncity,  a-duii'se-te.  s.  (511) 
Crookedness,  hookedncss. 

Adunque,  a-dunk'.  a.  (415) 

Crooked. 

Advocacy,  ad'vo-ka-se.  s.  (546) 

Vindication,  defence,  apology. 

Advocate,  ad'vo-kate.  s. 
Jlc  that  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in^a  court 
of  judicature;  he  that  pleads  any  cause,in  what- 
ever manner,  as  a  conirovertist  or  vindicator. 

ADVocATiON,ad-vo-ka'shfin.s. 
The  office  of  pleading,  plea,  apology. 

Advolation,  ad-vo-li^'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  flying  to  something. 

Advolution^  ad-vo-lu'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  rolling  to  something. 

AdvoutrY,  ad-v&u  tre.  s.  (313) 
Adultery. 

Advowee,  ad-v&d-ee'.  s. 

He  that  has  the  right  of  advowson. 

Advowson,  ad-v&u'zun.  s.  (170) 
A  right  to  present  to  a  benefice. 

To  A  DURE,  i-d6re'.  v.  n.    . 

To  bum  up. 

Adust,  a-dust'.  a. 

Burnt  up,  scorched  ;  it  is  generally  now   ap- 
plied to  tlie  humours  of  the  body. 

Adusted,  a-dust'^d.  a. 

Burnt,  dried  wiih  fire. 

Adustible>  a-diis'te-bl.  3.(179) 
1  hat  which  may  be  adusted,  or  burnt  up. 

Adustion,  a-dus'tshun.  s.  (464) 
The  a£i  of  burning  up,  or  drying. 

iEDILE.     SceEoiLE. 

iEcYPTiACUM,  i-jip-ti'a-cum.  (460) 
s.  An  ointment  consisting  of  honey,  verdigris, 
and  vinegar. 

iEoLiPiLE,  e-ol'i-pile.  s. 
(From  iEolus)  A  hollow  ball  made  of  metal, 
with  a  small  tube  or  neck^  from  which,  after 
the  ball  has  been  parily  tilled  with  water  and 
heated  on  the  fire,  a  blast  of  air  issues  with 
great  vio'cncc.     Aih, 

Aerial,  4-e're-al.  a. 
Bcloi^ging  to  the  air,  as  consisting  of  it ;   iii- 
habiiiti^  the  air ;  .plKed  in  the  air  \  hi^b,  ele« 
vated  m  situation. 

Aerie,  e're.  s, 
A  ncit  of  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey. 
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Aerology,  i-uroi'lo-jc.  s.  {556) 

The  do£lnne  of  the  air. 

Aeromancy,  a'ur-o-maa-se.  5.(319) 
The  art  of  (iivining  by  the  air. 

Aerometry,  a-ur-om'me-trc.    (5I8)  • 
s.  The  an  of  measuring  the  air. 

Aeronaut, a'ur-6-n4wt.  s. 

'  O&e  who  saiU  through  ,thc  air.    Mason, 

Aeroscop.y,  a-ur-ps  ko-pe.  s.  (518) 
The  ob>*:eivdiion  of  the  air. 

/Ethiops-mineral,  e'/Ae-.ups.min' 
ur-ral.  s, 

A  medicine  so  called,  from  its  dark  colour, 
made  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur  ground  toge- 
ther in  a  marble  mortar. 

itriTES,  e-ti'tez.  s. 
£jgle-stone. 

Afar,  i-fiir'.  a. 
Ata  great  distaoce  ;  to  a  great  distance. 

Afeard,  a-fird'.  part.  a. 

Frightened,  terrified,  afraid. 

Afer,  a'fur.  s.  (99) 
The  south-west  wind. 

Affability,  af-fa-bij'le-te.  s. 

Eisiness  of  manners ;  courteousness,  civility, 
condescension.  * 

Affable,  af'fa-bl.  a.  (405) 

Easy  of  manners,  courteous,  complaisant. 

AFFABLENEss,af'fa-bl.ness'.  s. 
Couttesy,  affability 

Affably,  5f'fa-ble.  ad. 

Courteously,  civiHy. 

Affabrous,  af'fa-brus.  a. 

Skilfully  made,  complete. 

Affair,  at-fare'.  s. 
Busincsi,  som<j(hing  to  be  managed  or  trans-, 
acted. 

ToAffear,  af-f^re'.  v.  n.  (227) 
To  confirm,  to  establish: 

Affect,  5f-f^-kt'.$.. 

AffcUioiI,  passion,  sensation. 

To  Affect,  af-fekt'.  v.  a.  . 
To  ad  upon,  to  produce  effe£^s  in  any  other 
^"•''g ;  lo'move  the  passions ;  to  aim  a',  ta  as- 
pire to ;  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  pleased  \vith|  10 
loyc;  to  pra£^ise  the  appearance  of  any  thing, 
with  ioine  degree  of  hypocrisy ;  to  imitate  in 
an  unnatural  and  constramed  manner. 

Affectation,  af-flk-ta'sbfin.  $. 

i  he  ad  of  making  an  artificial  appearance, 

awkward  imitation. 
Affected,  af-fek'.ted.  part.  a. 

Moved,  touched  wnih  affeftion  ;  studied  with 

over-much  rare ;  in  a  personal  aensC)   full  of 

aff':aaiioo,iis,.anafieaed  lady. 

Afiectedly,  af-tek'ted-le.  ad. 
la  anaffecUrd  manner,  Jiypocritically. 

Affectedness,  af-fek'ted-ness.  s. 
The  quality  of  be'ing  affe&ed. 

Afff.ction,  af-fek'shun.  s. 

.  The  state  of  bein^  affected  by  any  cause,  or 

agent;  passion  ot  any  kind;  love,  kindness, 

good-Will  to  somc.penon. 

Affectionate,  af-fek'shfin-ite.  a. 

Full  of  aiteOion,  warm,  zealous  ;  fond,  tender. 

Affectionately,  ai-tek'shun-ate^ 
Je.ad.  (91) 
Fondly,  tenderly. 

Affectionateness,  af-fek'sbun- 
ate-ness.  s.  * 

FondncM,  teodemess,  good-will. 

AmcTioNED,  af.f?k'sbfind.  a. 
Atfcdcd,  conccxicd  ;  ittclined,  mcnully  dis- 
^^^  (369) 


Affectiously,  af-fek'shus-le.  ad. 

lo  an  afiefling  manner. 

Affective,  af-fek'tiv,  a. 

That  which  affctb,  which  strongly  touches. 

Affectuosity,  af-fek-tshu-os'si-tc. 

s.  Fassionateness. 

Affectuous,  af-fek'tshu-us.  a. 

Full  of  passion.  (464) 

To  Affere,  af-t(^re'.  v.  a. 

A  law  term,  signifying  to  confirm. 

Affiance,  at'-fi'anse.  s. 

A  marriage  contract ;  trust  in  general,  confi- 
dence ;  trust  in  the  divine  promises  and  pro- 
tection. 

To  AFFIANCE,  af-fi'anse.  V.  a. 
To  betroth,  to  bind  any  one  by  pro.mi^  to, 
marriage  i  to  give  confiaence. 

Affiancer,  af-fi'an-sur.  s. 
He  that  makes  a  contraQ  of  marriage  between 
two  parties. 

AffidaTion,  af-fe-da'shun.    1  ^ 

Affidature,  af-fe-da'tshire.  / 
Mutual  contrail,  mutual  oath  of  fidelity. 

Affidavit,  af.fe-da'vit.  s, 

A  declaration  upon  oath. 
Affied,  af-fi'ed.  part.  a. 
Joined  by  contrail,  affianced.  (362) 

Affiliation,  af-fil-ie-a'shun.  s. 
Ado[ii'ion. 

Affinage,  af'fe-naie.  s.  (90) 
The  aft  of  refining  metals  by  the  cupel. 

Affinkd,  af-fVned.  a.  (362) 
Related  to  another. 

Affinity,  af-f!n'ne-te.  s.  (511) 
Relation  by  marriage ;  relation  to,  connexion 
with. 

To  Affirm,  af-fcrm'.  V.  n.  (job) 

To  declare,  to  assert  confidently,   opposed  to 
the  word  deny. 
Affirm,  af-icrm'.  v.  a. 
To  ratify  or  approve  a  former  law,  or  judge- 
ment.   . 

Affirmable,  ?if-fcr'ma-bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  affirmed 

Affirmance,  af-fcr' manse,  s. 

Confirmation,  op}x>scd  10  repeal. 

AFFIRMANT,  af-fer'mant.  s. 
The  person  that  affirms. 

Affirmation,  af-fer-ma'sbun.  s. 

The  act  of  affirming  or  declaring,  opiX)sed  to 
negation ;  the  position  affirmed  ;  conhrmation, 
opposed  to  repeal. 

Affirmative,  af-fcr'rr.a-tiv.  {i5s) 

a.  That  which  aflirms,  oppo^.cd  to  negative  ; 
that  which  can  or  may  be  affirmed. 

Affirmatively^  af-fer'ma-i!v-Ic, 

ad.  On  the  positive  side,  not  negatively. 
Affirmer.  af-fer'mur.  s.  (9s) 

The  person  tnat  aflirms. 

To  Affix,  af-fiks'.  v.  a. 
To  unite  to  the  end,  to  subjoin. 

Affix,  af'fiks,  s.  (402} 

A  panicle  united  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

Affix  ION,  af-fik'shun-  s. 
The  act  of  affixing ;  the  state  of  being  affixed. 

Afflation,  af-fla'sbun.  s. 
The  act  of  breathing  upon  any  thing. 

Affl.\tus,  af-fla'tus.  s. 
Communication  of  the  power  of  prophecy. 

To  Afflict,  af-fl.ikt'.  v.a. 

To  put  to  pain,  to  grieve,  to  torment. 

AFyLiCTEDNESS,af.flik'ted*ness.  s. 
Sorrowfulness,  grief. 

C2 


Affcicter,  3f-(]ik'tur.  s.  (ys) 

'I'hc  person  that  afllicrs. 

Affliction,  af-flik'sbuti.  s. 

The  cause  of  pain  or  sorrow,  calamity  ;  the 
state  of  sorrowfulness,  misery. 

Afflictive, al'-fl!k'tiv. a.  (i58) 

Painful,  tormenting. 

Affluence,  af'flii-ense.  s. 
The  act  of  flowing  to  any  place,  concourse ; 
exuberance  of  riches,  plenty. 

Affluency,  Sf'flu-en-se.  s. 
The  same  with  affluence. 

Affluent,  af^fla-ent.  a. 
.   Flowing  to  any  part;   abundant,  exuberant, 
wealthy. 

AFFLUENTNESSjafflu-ent-ness.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  affluent* 

Afflux,  af'fluks.  s. 

The  act  of  flowing  to  some  place,  affluence » 
that  which  flows  to  any  place. 
Affluxion,  af-fldk'sbun.  s. 
Tlie  act  of  flowing  to  a  particular  place  ;  that 
which  flows  from  one  place  to  anouier. 

To  Afford,  af-ford'.  v.a. 

To  yield  or  produce  ;  to  grant,  or  confer  any 

thing  ;  to  be  able  to  sell ;  to  be  able  to  bear 

fxjx.iices. 
To  A  ffor  EST,  af- for' rest.  v.  a.  (109) 

(i-G8j  To  turn  ground  into  forest. 

To  Affranchise,  af-fran'tsbiz.  v.a. 

(140)  To  make  free. 

To  Affray,  af-fra'.  v.  a. 

To  fright,  10  terrify. 

Affray,  af-fia'.  s. 

A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  ^r  more  persons 

uponothvi6. 
Affriction,  af-frik'shun.  s. 

Th(!  act  of  rubbing  one  ihing  upon  another. 

To  Affright,  af-irlte'.  v.  a. 

Toair«jct  with  fcr,  to  terrify. 

Affright,  at-fii:e'.  s.  (3()3) 

.'IVrror,  fear. 

Affrightful,  af-f:Ite'lu!.  a. 

Full  of  atfright  or  terror,  terrible. 

Aifrightment,  af-fiire'mcnt.  s. 

The  impression  of  fear,   terror]  the  state  of 
fearful  nc:>s. 

To  Affront,  af-frunt'.  v.a.  {)65) 

Toir.ettfaqc  to  face,  to  enrounicr ;  to  pio- 
voke  by  anopt-n  insult,  to  offi;nd avowedly. 

Affront,  al'-friini'.  s. 

Insult  oifcred   lo   the  face;  outrage,  act  of 

contempt. 
Affrontf^r,  af-frun'tur.  s.  (os) 

I'hc  |)crson  "that  ;4lfroms. 

Affronting,  af-iVun'rm».  part.  a. 

That  which  has  t!ie  quality  of  affronting. 

To  Affuse,  af-luzc',  v.  a. 
To  pour  one  ihmg  upon  another. 

Affusion,  af-fu'zhun.  s. 

The  act  of  aifuiing. 

To  Affy,  af-tl'.  v.  a. 
To  hetroih  in  order  to  marriage. 

To  AFFY,af-fi'.  v.n. 

To  put  confidence  in,  to  put  trust  in* 

Afield, a-fMld'.  ad.  (275) 
To  the  field.  ^ 

Aflat,  a-flat'.  ad. 
Level  with  the  ground. 

AFLOAT,a.il6te'.  ad.  (295) 

Floating. 

Afoot,  a. fit',  ad.  (30?) 
On  fiXH,  not  on  horseback;  in  action,  v,  a 

design  is  afoot. 
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Afoue,  a -fore  .  prep. 
Before,  nearer  in  place  to  any  thing ;  sooner 
in  time. 

Afore,  a-fore'.  ad. 

In  time  foregone  or  past ;  fi:st  in  the  way;  in 
front,  in  the  lore  part. 

Aforegoing,  a-fore'go-ing.  part. a. 

Going  before. 
AFfjREiiAN  D,  a-fore'hand.  ad". 

By  a  previous  provision  i  provided,  prepared  ; 

previousty  fitted. 

AFOREMiNTiONED,    a-Torefmeii- 

slimKl.  a.  (36'i) 
Mentioned  before. 

Aforenamed,  a-fore'na'*mcd.  a^ 

Named  before.  (362) 

Aforesaid,  a-fore'sade.  a. 

Said  before. 

Aforetime,  a-fore'time.  ad^ 

In  time  past. 

Afrald,  a-fradc' . part,  a.. 
Struck  with  fear,  terribed,  feartikl.. 

AFRESHy  a-fresh'.  ad. 

Aoew,  again. 
AFRONt,a.frunt'.  ad.  (165). 

In  front,  in  iiirect  opposition. 

After,  afftur.  prep.  (98) 

Following  in  place;  in  pursuit  of;  behind;. 
])ostertor  in  time ;  according  to ;  in  imita- 
tion of. 

After,  af'tur.  ad* 
111  succeeding  time ;  following  another. 

Afteragks,  af'tur-a'jcz.  s. 
Succeeding  times,  posterity. 

Afterall,  if'tur-all'.  ad. 
At  last,  in  fine,  in  conclusioa. 

Afterbirth,. af'tur-bcr/A.  s. 

The  secundine. 
Afterclap,  af'tur-k]ap.-s. 

Unexpected  event  happening  after  an  afiair  is 

supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 
Aftercost,  af'tfir-kJst.  s. 

The  expence  incurred  after  the  original  plan  is 

executed. 
Aftercrop,  af'tur-krop.  s. 

Second  harvest. 

AFTEkCAME,  af'tfir-game.  s. 
Methods  taken  after  the  first  turn  of  affairs* 

Aftermath,  af'tur-ma//'.  s. 

Second  crop  of  grass  mown  in  Autumn. 

Afternoon,  af'tur.n6t»n'.  s. 

The  time  from  the  meridian  to  the  evening. 
Afterpains,  a£'tur-panz.  s. 

Bains  after  birtl& 

Aftertaste,  af'iuF-taste.  s.  ' 

Taste  remaining  upon  the  tongue  after  the 
draught. 

Afterthought,  af-'tur-zAiv^t.  s. 

Reflections  after  the  act,  expedients  formed 
too  late. 
Aftertimes,  af'tur-timz.  s. 

Succeedit'.g  times. 

Afterward,  af'tur- wdrd.. ad.. (bs) 

In  succeeding  time. 

Afterwit,  af'tur-wjt.  s.. 
ContrivaiKe  of  expedients  after  the  occasion  of 
using  them  is  pa^t. 

Again,  a-gen'.  ad.  (206) 

A  second  time,  once  more ;  back,  in  restitu* 
lion ;  bc&ides,  in  any  oihex  time  or  place ; 
twice  as  much,  marking  the  same  quantity 
•ncc  repeated ;  agaiD  and  again,  with  frequcut 
repeiitioo. 


Q:^  We  find  this  word  written  according  to  the 
l^enei-al  pronunciation  in  the  Duke  of  Bu(-k- 
H:^liam*s  verses  to  Mr.  Pope  : 
**  I  little  thought  of  launching  forth  ffgtn, 
«'Axnid«t  advent Vous  rovers  of  the  pea.** 

Against,  a-genst'.  prep.  ('iOd) 

Contrary,  opposite,  in  general ;  wiih  contrary 
motion  or  tendency,  usedof  material  action; 
opposite  to,,  in  place;  in  expectation  of. 

Agape,  a-gape'.  ad.  (75) 
Staring  with  cage rneii.— Sec  Gape. 

AgarICK.  iif'a-iik.  s. 
A  dnigoi  use  in  physic,  and  the  dying  trade. 

Agast,  a-gast'.  a. 
Amaze. 

Agate,  ag'at.  s.  (pi) 

A  precious  stone  of  the  lowest  clas?* 
AcATY",  ag'a-te.  a. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  ai^iae.  -' 

To  Agaze,  a-gaze'.  v.  a. 
Tostrike  with  amazement. 

Agr,  aje.  s. 
Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  somcthinf»  as- 
the  wnole»  or  part  of  its  duration  ;  a  succrwon 
or  generation  of  men  ;  the  time  in  which  .iny 
particular  man,  er  race  of  men,  lived,  as,  the 
age  of  heroes ;  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  ;. 
the  latter  part  of  liFej  old  age ;  in  law,  in  a 
man  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  the  full* 
age,  a  woman  at  twenty-one  is>able  to  alienate 
her  lands. 

Aged,  a'jid,  a.  (363) 

Old,  stricken  m  years. 

Agedly,  i'jed-le.  ad. 
After  the  manner  of  an  aged  peTK>n- 

Agen,  J-gJn'.  ad.  (206) 
Again,  in  return. 

Agency,  a'jen-si:  s. 
The  quality  of  actirig,  the  state  of  being  in 
action  ;  business  performed  by  an  agent. 

Agent, i'jent.  a. 
Acting  upon,  active. 

Agent,  a.'jcni..  s. 
A  substitute,  a  deputy,  a  Cactor ;  that  which 
has  the  power  of  operating. 

Aggeneration,  ad-j6n-nur-i'sh5n. 

s.  The  state  of  growmg  to  another  body. 

To  Aggerate,  ad'jur-ate.  v.  a. 

>      To  heap  up.— Sec  £x  AGGER  ATE. 

ToAGGLOMERATE,ae-gl?)m'mur-ate 
V.  a.  To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 

Aggluti-nants.  ag-glu'ti-nants.  s. 
Those  medicines- which  have  the  power  of 
uniting  parts  together. 

To  Agglutinate,  ag-glu't4-n4te. 

V.  n.  To  unite  one  part  10  another. 

AGGLUTiNATiON,ag-g1u'ti-na'shun 
s-  Union,  cohesion. 

AcGLUTiKATiVE,  ag-glu'te-nJ-tiv. 
a.  That  which  has  the  power  of  procuring  ag« 
glutination.  (512)  , 

To  Aggrandize, ag  eran-dizc.  v. a. 

{159J  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  exalt. 

Aggrandizement,  ag'gran-dize- 
ment.     See  Academy;  • 

1  he  state  of  being  aggrandized* 
Aggrandizer,  ag'gran-dize-dr.  s. 
The  penon  thai  makes  another  great. 

To  Aggravate,  ag'gra-vate.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  make  heavy,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as,  to  aggravate  an  accusatioir;  to  make  any 
thing  worse. 

Aggravation,  ag-gra-vi'shSn.  s. 
The  act  of  aggravating ;    the  ciicttimwices 
which  hcighicH  guilt  or  calamity. 


Aggregate,  ag'gre-gite.  a.  fpi) 

Framed  by  the  collection  of  particular  pirts- 


into  one  mass. 


Aggregate,  ag'gre-gate.  s. 

The  rcsuk  of  the  conjunction  of  many  parti* 

culars. 

To  Aggregate,  ag'gre-gJte.  v.  a. 

To  collect  together,  to  heap  many  particulars- 


into  one  mass. 


Aggregation,  ag^gri-ga  shun.  s. 

The  act  of  colleciina  many  particulars  info- 
one  whole  ;  the  whole  competed  by  the  col- 
lection of  many  particulars  ;  state  of  being 
collected. 
To  Aggress,  ag-gress'.y. n. 

To  commit  the  first  act  of  violence. 

Aggression,  ag-grcsh'un.  s. 
Commencement  of  a  quarrel  by  some  act  of- 

iniq^ity. 

Aggressor,  ag-gres'sur.  s.  (98) 
The  assaulter  or  invader,-  opposed  to  the  de^ 
fendant.  (418) 

Aggrievance,  ag-gri'vanse.  s. 

Injury,  wrong.  ^ 

To  Aggrieve,  ag-grcve'.  v. a. 

To  give  sorrow,  to  vex  ;  to  impose,  to  hart  in 
one's  right.  (275) 

To  Aggroup,  ag-griip''.  v.  a; 
To  bring  together  into  one  ngure. 

Agwast,  a  ga>t'.  a. 
Struck  with  horror,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  spectre • 

Agile,  aj'ir.  a.  {i40) 

Nimble,  ready,  active. 
Agileness,  aj'il.nes^.  $. 

Nimblencss,  quickness,  activity. 

Agility,  a-jiJ'e^t4.  s.  (511) 

Nimbleness,  quickness,  activity. 

To  AGiST,.a-jtst'.  v.a. 
To  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of  strange n  in 
the  king's  forest,  and  to  gather- the  money. 

Agistment,  a-jist'm4nt.  s.. 

Composition,  or  mean  rate. 

Agitable,  aj'e-ta-bl.  s*. 

That  which  may  be  put  in  motion.  . 

To  Agitate,  aj'c-titc.  V.a.  (91) 

To  put  in  motion;  to  actuate,  to  move  ^  to 
aficct  with  perturbation ;  to  bandy,  to  diacuss, 
to  controvert. 

Agitation,  aj-i-ta'shiun.  s. 

The  act  ef  moving  any  thing  ;  the  staiie  of 
being  moved ;  discussion,  controversial  ex*- 
amination;  oerturbation,  disturbance  of  ike 
thoughts ;  delibeiation,  the  state  of  being  cos* 
suited  upon. 

Agitator,  aj'i-ta-tdr.  s..(520 

He  who  manages  affairs* 

Aglet,  agMet.  s. 

A  tagx>f  a  point  carved  into  some  representation 
of  an  animal ;  the  pendants  at  the  cxKis  of  the 
chieves  of  flowers. 

Agminal,  ag'me-nal.  a. 

.    Belonging  to  a  troop.  ■ 

Agnail,  ag'hile.  s. 
A  whitlow. 

Agnation,  ag-na'shfin.  s* 

Descent  fi'ora  the  same  father,  in  a  direct  male- 
line. 

Agnition,  ag-nlsh'un.  s- 
Acknowledgement. 

To  Agnize.  Ig-nlze'.  v.a. 

To  acknowledge ;.  to  own. 

Agnomination,  ag-ncm-mi-ni'^ 

shun. J. 
Allusion  of  one  vord  to  aoother. 
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Agnus  Castus,  ag'nus-cas'tus.  s- 

The  chaste  tree. 

Ago,  a-gA'.  ad. 
Past,  as,  long  ago ;    tliat  is,  loog  time  has 
pasKd  since- 

Agog,  a-gog'.  ad. 

In  t  state  of  desire. 

Agoing,  a-gi'ing,  a 

In  action. 

Agone,  a-gSn'.  ad. 
Ago,  past. 

Agonism,  ag'o-nfzm,  s.  (548) 
Comemion  for  a  prize. 

Agonistes,  ag-6-nis'tez.  s. 
A  pnze-6ghter,  one  that  contends  at  a  public 
solemnity  tor  a  prize. 

To  Agonize,  ig'o-nize.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  excessive  pain. 

Agony,  ag'o-ne.  s.  (548) 

1  be  pangs  of  death ;  any  violent  pain  of  body 
or  mind 

Agood,  a-gud^  ad. 

In  eviiesc. 
To  Agrace,  a-gricc' 

To  tyrant  Uvours  to. 

Agrarian,  a-gri're-an 
Relating  to  fields  or  grounds. 

ToAgrease,  a-gr^zcVa* 

To  dawb,  to  grease. 

To*A*CREE,.a-grJe'.  v.  n.- 
To  be  in  concord ;  to  vield  to ;  to  settle  terms 
by  itlpalation ;  to  settle  a  price  between  buyer 
ind  seller ;  to  be  of  the  same  mind  or  opinioo ; 
to  suit  with. 

Agreeable,  a-grce  a-bl.  a.^ 

Suiiable  to,  coosiatem  with  i  pleasing. 

Agreeableness,  a-gree'a-bl-n£ss. 
>^  Consistency  with,  suitaSkness  10 ;-  the  qua- 
lit]^  of  [leasing. 

Agjieeably,  S-grie'l-bli.  ad". 
Cor4istendy  with,  m  a  manner  suitable  to; 

Agreed,  i-griid'.  part.  ^. 

Scuied  by  consent. 

AGR££iNGMESS«a-gr^^'!ag-ness.  s. 

Consistence,  suitableness. 

Agreement,  t-grhemlnt.  s. 
Concord ;  resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another ; 
compaa,  bargain. 

Agrestic,  a-grls't!k.  a. 

(From  the  Latin *agfesti»)   Belonging  to  the 

field,  rude,  unpolished.    Ash*    * 

Agriculture,  Jg'ri-cfil-tchire.  s. 

(46s)  Tilbge,  husbandry. 

Agrimony,  ae'ri-mun-ni.  s.  {557) 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Aground,  a-griund'.  ad.  (313) 
Stranded,  hindered  by  the  ground  trom  fusing 
^ber;  hindered  in  the  progress  of  afi&irs. 

Ague,  Sgfic.  s.  (335  j 

An  imermitting  fever,  with  cold  fits  succeeded  • 
by  hot. 

AcuED,  i'gi-^d.  a.  (362).  (359) 
^(nKk  with  the  ague,  shivering.- 

ACUE.FIT,  S'gSe-flt.  S. 

<  ne  paroxysm  or  the  ague. 
^^TREE,  4'gic.trc*,  9.: 

^SJ'ISH,  i'gi.!sh.  a, 
naviog  tiie  qualities  of  an  agoe. 

SPiSHNESS,  &'gu4'sh.nes9.  s. 


-  ^t^tif  of  jttembling  an  ague. 


Ah,  a.  interjeciion, 
A  word  noiiiij;  sometimes  dislike  md  ceiisare 
most  frequently,  compassion  and  complaint. 

Aha!  Aha!  a-hi'.  intcrjeftion. 

A  word  intimating  triumph  and  contempt. 

Ahead,  a-hed'.  ad. 
Fiinhcr  onward  than  another. 

Ahight,  a-hW.  ad. 
Aloft,  on  high. 

To  Aid,  Idc.  v.  a.  (202) 
To  htip,  to  support,  to  succour. 

Aid,  ade-  s. 

Help,  support;  in  law,  a  subsidy. 
AiDANCE, ide'anse.  s. 

Help,  support. 

AiDANTi  ade'ant.  a. 
Helping,  helpfiil.  i     .         / 

AlD-DE-(jAMP,  ade-de-kawnff .  s. 
An  ofiicer  who  attends  the  general  that  has  the 
chief  command  of  the  army,  to  carry  his  orders 
t«i  the  inferior  officers.    Jsh. 

^  This  word,  like  most  other  military  terms 
from  the  French,  is  universally  adopted,  but 
the  poliic  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  vowel  in 
the  fast  syllable  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a  mere 
Englishman.    ScefiNCOREf 

Aider,  lide'ur.  s.. 

A  helper,  an  ally. 

Aidless,  adcless.  a. 

Helpless,  unsupported. 
To  AiL^ale.  V.  n. '    ^ 
To  pain,  to  trouble^to  give  pain ;  to  aScct  in 
any  manner. 

Ail,  ile,  s.  (202)-   , 
A  disease. 

Ailment,  ilcWnt.  s; 

Pain,,  disease. 

Ailing,  iic'tng,  part,  a*- 

Sickly.  \ 
To  Aim,  ame.  v.  a.  (202) 

To  endeavour  to  strike  with  a  missHe  weapon  ; 

to  point  the  view,  or  dire^  the  steps  towards 

any  thing,- to  endeavour  ta  reach' or  obtain*;  to 

guess. 

Aim,  amc,  s." 
The  dire^lioiyof  a  missile  weapon ;  ifcc  point 
ta  which  the  thing  thrown  is  oireQcd  ;  an  in- 
tendron,  a  design;    the  obje£l  of  a  design; 
conjtf6lure,  guess. 

Air,  4re.  s.  (202) 
The  element  encompassing  the  earth ;  a 
gentle  gale ;  music,  wnfciher  light  or  serious ; 
tne  mien,  or  manner*  of  the  person ;  an  af- 
fe£^cd  Of  laboured  manner  or  gaturej  ap- 
pearance. 

To  Ajr,  ire,  v.  a. 
To  expose  to  the  air;  to  take  the  air;:  to 
warm  by  the  fire. 

AlRBLADDER,  ipe^blad^uf.  S.      ^ 
A  bladder  filled  with  air. 

AiRBULLT,ire'bil*t,  a. 

Buih  in  the  air. 
,Aiiu-DRAWN,Wdriwn.  a. 

Painted  in  air. 

AlR'ER,  are'ur.  s.  (98). 
He  that  exposes  to  the  air. 

AlRHOL'E,  Sre'hole.  s. 
A  hole  to  admit  air. 

Airiness,  iire'e-n^s.^.  & 

Exposure  to  the  air ;.  lightness,  gaiety,  levity. 
Airing^  arcing.  >.  (410) 

A  short  jaunt. 

Airless,  Jre'lisg.  a. 
Without  cemmuoication  with  the  free  air. 


AiRLiNG,  ire'ling.  s.  (4io) 
A  young  gay  peison. 

AiRPUMP,  ire'pump.  «-.  ^    ^     .  . 

A  machine  by  means  of  which  the  air  t$  ex* 

hausted  out  of  proper  vessels. 
Airshaft,  are  shaft,  s. 

A  passage  for  the  air  into  mines. 

AiRY,are'e.  a.  ,....• 

Composed  of  air ;  relating  to  the  air ;  high  m 
air,;  light  as  air,  unsubstantial  ;  without  re* 
ality,  vain,  trifling;  gay,  sprightly,  full  of 
mirth,  lively,  light  of  heart. 

ArsLE,  lie.  s.  (207) 

The  walk  in  a  church. 

AiT,  Ste.  s.  (202) 

A  small  i&land  in  a  river. 
To  Are,  ike.  v.n.  (355) 

To  feel  a  lasting  pain. 
AKiN,a-k!n'.r  a. 

Relateo  to,  allied  to  by  blood. 

Alabaster,  a^'a-bas-tur.  s.  (98) 

A  kind  of  soft  nrarble,-  easier  to  cut,  and  less 
durable,  than  the  other  kinds. 

Alabaster,  al'a-bas-tur.  a.  (418) 

Made  of  alabaster. 
Alack,  a-lak'.  interjeflion. 

Alas,  an  expression  of  sorrow. 
ALACKADAY,a-lak'a.da'.  interjeft. 

A  word  noiing  sorrow  and  melancholy. 
Alacriously,  a-lakVWs-le.  ad. 

Cheerfuily,  without  dcjeaion. 
Alacrity, a-lak'kre-ie.  s.  (511) 

Cheerfulness,  sprichtlmess,  gaiety. 
Alamode,  al-a-mode'.  ad. 
Accordinjt  to  the  fashion. 

Aland,  aland',  ad. 

At  land,  landed. 

Alarm,  a-lirm'.  s.  ,     .  . 

A  cry  by  Which  men  are  summoned  to  their 
arm»;  notice  of  any  danger  approaching  j  a 
species  of  clock;  any  tumult  or  oisiuibance. 

To  Alarm,  a-lJrm".  v.  a. 

To  call  to  arms ;  to  surprise  with  the  appre- 
hension of  any  <bnger ;  to  disturb. 
Alarmbell,  a-iann'bell.  s. 
The  bell  that  is  rung  to  give  the  abrm. 

Alarming,  a-llrmlng  part.  a. 

Terrifying,  awakening,  surprising. 
Alarmpost,  a-larm'pAst.  s. 

The  post  appointed  to  each  body  of  men  to 

appear  at. 
Ala«,  a-lass'.  intcrjeftion. 

A  word  expressing  lamentation ;  a  word  of  pity. 

A  LATE,  a-late'-  ad. 

Larely. 
TAlb,  alb.  s. 

A  surplice. 

Albeit,  ll-be'ft.  ad.  (84) 

Althuugo,  notwithstanding. 
Albugineous,  al-bA-j!n'e-us.  a. 
Resembling  an  albugo. 

Albugo,  al-bu'gA.  s.  (34) 

A  disease  in  the  eye,  by  which  tbe  cornea  eon- 
irafts  a  whiteness. 
Alcahest,  al'ka-hcst.  s.  (84) 
An  universal  dissolvent. 

Alcaid,  al-cidc'.  s.  (sl) 
The  government  of  a  casde ;  m  Spain,  the 
judge  of  a  city. 

Alcanna,  aUkan'na.  s.  (84) 

An  Egyptian  plant  used  in  dying. 

Alchymic^l,  al-kim'mA-kal. 
Relating  to  alchymy. 


a. 
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Alc'hymccally,  al-kWmc-kat-li 

ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  alchymisc. 

Ai.cHYMiST,  al'ke-mist.  s.  ("84) 
One  who  pursues  or  professes  the  science  of 
alchymy. 

^  Alchymy,  al/ke-me.  s.  (84) 

The  more  sublime  chymistry,  which  proposes 
the  rrniismutation  of  metals;  a  kind  of  mixed 
metal  used  for  spoons. 

Alcohol,  arko-hol.  s.  (84) 
A  high  re£ljfic*d  spirit  of  wine. 

Alcoholization,  arko-hol-c-za'- 

slidn.  s.  .   .        .  .   » 

The  aft  of  alcoholizing  or  rcflifyin;;  spirits. 

To  ALCOHpLizE,  al  ko-ho-lize,  v.  a. 
To  rectify  spirits  till  ihcy  are  wholly  dephleg- 
mated. 

Alcoran,  al'ko-ran.  s.  (84) 
The  book  of  the  Mahometan  precepts,  and 
credenda;    now    more    properly   called   the 
Koran.  \ 

Alcove,  al-kove'.  s. 

A  recess,  or  pan  of  a  chamber,  separated  by  an 
estrade,  in  which  is  placed  a  bed  of  state. 

Alder,  ai'dur.  s.  (64) 
A  tree  having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
hazel. 

Alderman.  ^iMSr-man.  s. 

Tiic  same  as  senator,  a  governor  or  tnagrstratc. 

Alderman LY,  al'dur-man-Ie.  ad. 

Like  an  alderman.  1 

Aldern,  alMurn.  a.  (84)  {555) 
Made  of  alder. 

Ale, ale.  s. 

A  licjuor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot  water, 
and  tnen'fermenting  the  liquor. 

ALEBERRY,'ile'ber-re.  s. 
A  beverage  made  by  boiling  ale  with  spice  and 
sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

ALEBREWER,ale'bf6S.ur,  s. 
One  that  professes  to  brew  ale. 

Aleconner, ale'kon-nur.  s. 

An  officer  in  the  city  of  London  to  inspe£l  the 

iTieasures  of  public  hoases. 
Alecost,  ale'kost.  5. 

An  herb. 

ALECTRYOMANCY,a-llcVe*^-man.se 
s.  Divination  by  acock.  (519) 

ALECTRYOMACHY,a-lec.tre-om'a-ke 
s.  Cockfighting.     (518) 

Alegar,  al'le-gur.  s.  (98)  (4J8) 
Sour  ale. 

Alehoofi  alc'hi&f.  s. 

.    Ground  ivy. 

Alehouse,  ale'house.  s.  " 

A  lippling-home. 

Alehousekeeper,  ale'h4us^-ke-pur 
s.  He  chat  keeps  ale  publicly  to  sell. 

Aleknight,  Ale'nite.  s. 
A  pot  companion,  a  tippler.    Obsolete. 

ALEMBiGK,a-lem'bik.  s. 
A  vessel  used  in  distilling. 

A  LENGTH,  a-leng/^^  ad. 
At  full  length. 

Alert,  a-lert'.  a. 
Watchtul,  vigilant ;  brisk,  pert,  petulant. 

Alertness,  a-lert'ness.  s. 

The  quality  of  beiog  alert,  pertness. 

Alewashed,  JleVosht.  a.  (359) 
Soaked  in  ale. 

ALEWIFE,aIe\vife.  s. 
A  woman  that  keeps  an  alefaoose. 


Alexanders,  al'legz-an'dur 2.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

Alexander's   Foot,  al'legz-an'- 

durz-fut'.  s.  (478) 
The  name  of  an  herb. 

Alexandrine,  al-lcgz-an'drin.  s. 
0,50)    A  kind  of  verse  borrowed  fiom  the 
French,  first  used  in  a  poem  called  Alexander. 
This  verse  consists  of  twelve  syllables. 

Alexipharmick,   a-lek-^e-fa/mik. 

a.  Thatwh'.ch  drives aw»y  poison,  antidotal. 

Alexiterical,  a-lek-sc-tei're-1 

kdl.  (509)  ^  >a. 

Alexiterick,  a-lek-.se-ttrV!k.  J 

That  which  drives  away  poison. 

Algates,  ^i^ga-es.  ad. 
On  any  terms ;  aithougl).     Obsolete. 

Algebra,  alje-bra.  s.  (84) 

A  peculiar  kind  of  arithmetic. 

Algebraical,  al-je-bra'e-kal 
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ALGEBftAiCKp  al-je-braik 
Relating  to  algebra. 

Algebraist,  a] -je-briist.  .v 
A  person  that  understands  or  praBises  the  sci- 
ence of  algebra. 

Algid,  al'jid,  a.  (84) 
Cold,  chill. 

Algidity,  al-jid'de-t^.  s.  (511) 

Chilness,  cold. 
Algific,  al-jif'f1k.  a.  (509) 

That  which  produces  cold. 

Algor,  al'gor.  s. 

Extreme  cold,  chilness. 
jj:::|r  The  0  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word 
escaj^s  being  pronounced  like  u  from  its  being 
Latin,  and  seldom  used.  (418) 

ALGORiSMral'ffO-rizm.  {557)  1 

Algorithm,  aj'go-ri/Am.       S^* 
Arabic  words  used  to  imply  the  science  of 
numbers. 

Alias,  cVli-as.  ad., 
A  Latin  word,  signifying  otherwise. 

Alible,  al  e-bl.  a,  (405) 

Nutritive,  nourishing. 

Alien,  ale'yen.  a.  (505) 
Foreign,  or  not  of  the  same  hmWy  or  land ; 
estranged  from,  not  allied  to. 

Alien, ale'y en.  s.  (113)   (283) 
A  Ibrcij^r,  not  a  denison,  a  stcanger ;  in  law, 
an  alien  is  one  born  in  a  strange  country,  and 
uevcr  enfranchised. 

Alien ABLE>alc'ycn-a.bl.  a. 
That  of  which  the  property  may  be  transfened. 

To  Alienate,  ale  yen-ate.  v.  a. 

To  transfer  the  property  of  any  thing  to  an- 
other ;  to  withdraw  the  Heart  or  ai&Aions. 
(j^  There  i^  a-  strong  propensity  in  undisci- 
plined speakers  to  pronounce  this  word  with 
the  accent  on  c  in  the  penultimate;  but  this 
cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided,  as  all  the  com- 1 
pounds  of  alim  have  invariably  the  accenr  on 
the  first  syllable.  But  whetlier  the  a  in  this 
syllable  be  long  or  short,  is  a  dispute  among 
our  best  Onhoepists.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  fiu-' 
chanan,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kcnnck,  and  Mr.i 
Elphinstone,  join  it  with  the  consonant,  and! 
make  it  short ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  separates  it 
from  the  /,  and  makes  it  long  and  slender :  and! 
though  Mr.  Elphinstone's  opinion  hasereat' 
weight  with  me,  yet  I  here  join  with  Mr.. 
Sheridan  against  fhem  all ;  /lot  only  becaujie  I  j 
judge  his  pronunciation  of  this  word  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  best  usage,  but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  an  evident  rule  which  lengthens; 
every  vowel  with  the  accent  on  it,  except  /! 


:    when  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and  a 
diphthong.     Sec  Principfes^  No.  (505)  (534) 
*«  O !  ali'enaU  from  Heav'n,  O  spir't  accurst  V* 
Milton  s  Pur,  Zojt,  b.  v.  877. 

Alienate,  a!e'yen-ate.  a. 

Withdrawn  from,  stranger  to. 

Alienation, ale-yen-.a'shun.  9. 
The  a6i  of  transferring  property;  the  state  of 
being  alienated ;  change  of  affection. 

To  Alight,  a-lW.  v.  a. 

To  come  down  ;  to  fall  upon. 
Alike,  a-like'.  ad. 
With  resemblance,  in  the  saciie  maoner. 

Alimenti  al'li-ment.  s. 

Nourishment,  nutriment,  food. 

ALiMENTAL,al-l^-men'tal.  a. 
That  which  has  the  quality  <^  aliment,  that 
which'nourishes. 

Alimentariness,    al-l^-mln'ta-re- 
ftess.  s. 

The  quality  of  beine  alimentary. 

Alimentary,  aUle-men'ta-re.  a. 
That  which  belongs  10  aliment;  that  which 
has  the  power  of  nourishing. 

Alimentation,  al-li-men-ti'shun. 

s.  Tt^e  quality  of  nourishing. 

AlimonIous,  al-le-nnfoue-fis,  a. 

That  which  nourishes*. 

Alimony;  zYXh-rnhn^nl.  s.  (556) 

Lcgnl  proportion  of  the  husband's  estate,  which, 
bv  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is 
allowed  to  the  wife,  u)X>n  the  account  of  sepo- 
nition.«-*See  Do m e s t  1  c. 

Aliquant,  ai'ie-qwSnt.  a»    . 

Piirtsof  a  number,  which  will  never  make  up 
the  number  exactly ;  as,  3  is  an  alicjuant  of  10, 
thrice  3  being  g,  four  timet  3  making  is. 

Aliquot,  al'ic-qwAt.  a. 
Aliquot  parts  of  any  numbcl  or  quantify,  such 
as  will  exactly  measure  it  without  any   re- 
mainder :  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  is. 

Alish,  aieish.  a. 

Resembling  ale. 

Alive,  a-live'.  a. 
In  ih^  state  of  life ;  not  dead ;  unextinguished^ 
undestroyed,^ active ;  cheerful,  sprightfy  :  it  is 
used  to  add  emphasis ;  as,  the  best  man  alive. 

Alkahest,  al'kS-hest.  s.  (s4) 

All  universal  dissolvent,  a  liquor. 

Alkalescent,  al-ka-ils^sent.  a. 
That  which  has  a  tendency  to  the  properties 
of  an  alkali. 

Alkali,  al'ka.le.  s.  (84) 
Any  substance,  which,  when  mingled  Mk-ith 
acicf, produces  fermentation. 

Alkaline,  tl'ka-lin.  a.  (i5o} 

That  which  pas  the  qualities  of  alkali. 

To  Alkalizate,  al-kal'lc-zate.  v.a. 
To  make  alkaline. 

Alkalizate,  al-kal'le-zate.  a. 

That  which  has  the  qualities  of  alkaM. 

Alkaliz.\tion,  al-ka-Ie-za'^hun.  s. 
Theactof  alkalizaiing.  * 

Alkanet,  al'ka-net.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

Alkekengi,  aUke-kenji.  ^ 
The  wintcc  cherry,  a  genus  of  plants. 

Alkermes,  al-kcr'mez.  s. 
A  confection  whereof  the  kermes  berries  are 
the  basis.  • 

All,  ill.  a.  {77) 
The  whole  numher,  every  one;  the  whole 
quantity,  every  part. 
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All,  In.  s. 

The  whole;  every  thing.  , 

All,  ill.  ad. 
Quite,  complciely  ;  altoectber,  wholly. 

ALL-B£ARlMG,ilil-baV!l1g.  a. 

Omniparous.* 

All-cheer  I  NO,  all-tshe'r!ng.  a. 
That  whicti  gives  gaiety  to  all. 

All-conquering,  ail-cink'k?r-!ng 

a.  (334)  Toat  which  subdues  every  thing. 

AiL-DEVCURiNGjill-di-viuring.  a. 

lint  which  cits  up  every  thing. 
ALL-roDRS,  ^Il-forz'.  s. 

A  low  game  at  cards,  pla)'ed  by  two. 

All-hail,  SlI-hAle'.  s. 

AU  health. 

All-hallown,  lU-hal'lun.  s. 

Tbe  time  about  All-saints  day. 

All-hallowtide,  all-hal'lA-tide.  s. 
The  term  near  AH-saints,  or  the  first  of  No- 

All-heaLj  dll'hele.  s, 
A  species  oF  iron-wort . 

All-judging,  all-jud'jing.  a. 

That  which  has  the  sovereign  right  of  judge- 
mcDt. 

ALL-XKOWiNG^an.no'ing.  a. 

Omoiscient,  all-wise. 
All-seeing,  all-seclng.  a. 

That  beboMs  every  thiiuc- 
All  Souls  Day,  ali-solz-da'.  s. 

The  d-jy  on  which  supplicattoos  are  made  for 
all  souls  by  the««hurch  of  Rome,  the  second 
of  November. 

All-sufficient,  all-suf-fish'cnt.  a. 

Sufficient  to  any  thing- 

All-wise,  dll-wize'.  a. 

Possest  of  infinite  wisdom. 

To  Allay,  al-lJ'.  y.  a. 

To  mix  one  metal  with  another,  to  make  it 
fitter  for  coinage ;  to  join  any  thing  10  another, 
io  as  to  ab^te  its  qualities ;  to  quiet,  to  pacify, 
to  repfesB. 

Allay,  al-li'.  s.  (320) 
The  metal  of  a  baser  kind  mixed  in  coins,  to 
bardoi  tfacm»  that  they  may  wear  less ;  any 
thinf;  which,  being  added,  abates  the  pre- 
dominant  qualities  of  that  with  which  it  is 
mingled. 

Allayer,  al-la'ur.  s. 

The  person  or  thing  which  has  the  power  or 
qiaiity  of  albying. . 

Allayment,  al-la'ment.  s. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  allaying. 

Allegation,  aUle-ga'shfin.  s. 

AiBmiaiioD,  declaration ;  the  thing  alleged  or 

sffirmed ;  an  excuse,  a  plea. 
To  Allege,  al-ledjc^  y,a. 

ToafiBrm,io  declare^  to  maintain;  to  plead  as 

ao  excuse  or  argument. 
Allegeable^  al-ledje'a-bL  a. 

That  which  may  be  alleged. 
Allegement.  al-Icdje^in^nt.  s. 

The  ame  with  allegation . 

Alleger,  aUledje^ur.  s. 
He  that  alleges. 

Allegiance,  al-le'janse.  s. 
Tbe  doty  of  suhie£is  to  the  govenunent. 

AlleGIANT,  M\-W}t\\i,  a. 
Loyal,  cooformable  to  the  duty  of  allegiance.  .' 

ALLEGORiCK,ar->e-gir'rik.  a. 
Not  real,  not  literal. 

Allegorical,  al-le-go/re-kal.  a.    . 
lo  ihc  form  of  an  allegory,  not  literal . 


Allegorically,  al-lc-gor\e.kal-l^. 

ad.  After  an  allegorical  manner. 

To  Allegorize,  al'le-go-rize.  v. a. 

To  turn  into  allegory,  to  form  an  allegory. 

Allegory,  alle-gor-r^.  s.  (557) 

A  figurative  discourse,  iit  which  something  is 
intended  that  is  not  contained  in  the  words 
literally  taken. 

Allegro, Sl-le'gro- s* 

A  word  denoting  in  music  a  spriehtly  motion. 
It  originally  means  gay,  as  in  Mi  Hon. 

Allelu  jAH,al.l€-li'ya.  s. 
A  word  of  spiritual  exultation ;  Praise  God. 

To  Alleviate,  al-le'v^-iie.  v.  a. 

To  make  light,  toease,  to  soften.  (91) 
Alleviation,  al-le-ve-a'shun. 
The  act  of  making  light ;  that  by  which  any 
pain  is  eased,  or  fault  extenuated. 

Alley,  al-li.  s.  (270) 

A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a  passage  in  tov^ns,  nar- 
rower than  a  street. 

Alliance,  al-ll'anse.  s. 

.  The  state  of  connetlion  with  another  by  con- 
federacy, a  league ;  relation  by  marriage ;  re- 
lation oy  any  form  of  kindred ;  the  persons 
allied  to  each  other. 

Alliciency,  al-lish'yin-se.  s.  (lis) 

The  power  of  attracting. 
To  Alligatb,  al'ie-gate.  v.  a. 

To  tie  one  thing  to  another.    (91) 

Alligation,  al-le-ga'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  tying  together ;  the  arithmetical 
rule  that  teaches  to  adjust  the  price  of  corn- 
pounds,  formed  of  several  ingredients  of  dif- 
ferent value  < 

Alligator,  al-le-g4't5r.  s.  (521) 

The  crocodile.  This  name  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  crocodile  of  America. 

Allision,  a,l-lizh'un.  s. 
The  ad  of  striking  one  thing  against  anot|}er. 

Alliteration,  aUlit-cr-a'shun.  s. 

The  beginning  two  or  more  words  with  the 
same  letter  to  give  them  a  sort  of  rhyming 
consonance  somewhat  similar  to  the^  termina- 
tion of  the  adjedive  and.  substantive  in  tatin; 
and  used  by  the  best  writers. 
«« The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
<'  With  loads  of  karned  lumber  in  his  head." 

Allocation,  al-lo-ki'shun,  s. 

The  a£l  of  putting  one  thing  to  another ;  the 
admission  of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  addi- 
tion of  it  to  the  account. 

Allocution, al-lo-ki'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  speaking  to  another. 
Allodial,  al-lo'de-al.  a. 

Not  feudal,  independent. 

Allodium,  al-Jo'di-um.  s. 

Possession  held 'in  absolute  independence, 
without  any  acknowledgement  of  a  lord  pa- 
ramount. There  are  no  allodial  lands  in 
England. 

Allonge,  aUlundje',  s.  (165) 

A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

To  Alloo,  al-lii'.  V.  a. 

To  set  on,  to  incite. 
ALLOQUY,al'lo-kwc.  s. 

The  afct  of  speaking  to  another. 

To  Allot,  al-lot'.  v.  a. 

To  distribute  by  lot ;  to  grant }  to  distribute, 
togiveeach  his  share. 

Allotment*  al-lot'ment.  s. 

The  part,  the  share. 
A L lottery,  al-lot'tur-e.  s.  {555)^ 
That  which  is  granted  to  any  in  a  distribation« 


To  Allow,  al-lid'.  v.  a. 
To  admit ;  to  grant,  to  yield ;   to  permit ;  te 
give  to ;  to  pay  to ;  to  make  abatement. 

ALLOWABLE,al-l6ua-bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  admitted  without  contra- 
diction, lawful,  not  forbidden. 

Allowableness,  al-l6u'a-bl-ness. 
s.  Lawfulness,  exemption  from  prohibiiion. 

Allowance, al-lid'anse.  s. 

Sandion,  licence;  uermi&Mon;  an  appoint- 
incnt  for  any  use,  anatement  from  the  strift 
rigour ;  a  sum  granted  weekly,  or  yearly,  as  a 
stipend. 

Alloy,  aUlie'.  s.  (32) 

Baser  metal  mixed  in  coinage  ;  abatement,  di- 
minution. 

To  Allude,  al-lude'.  v.  n. 

To  have  some  reference  to  a  thing,  without 
the  dfrcft  meniion. 

Alluminor,  al-lu'm^-nur.  f?. 
One  who  colours  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parch- 
ment. 

To  Allure, al-lure'.  v.  a. 

To  entice  to  any  thing. 

Allurement,  al-lure'ment.  s. 

Enticement,  temptation. 
Allurer,  ai-lu'rfir.  s.  (98) 

.   Enticer,  inveigler. 

Alluringly,  al-lu'ring-le.  ad. 

In  an  alluring  manner,  enticingly. 

AlluriNgness,  al-lA/ing-nes,  s. 
Enticement, temptation  by  proposing  pleasure. 

Allusion;  al-lu'zhun.  s. 

A  hint,  an  implication. 

Allusive,  al-lu'siv.  a.  {i5s)  (428) 

Hinting  at  something. 

Allusively,  aUlu'siv-le.  ad. 

In  an  allusive  maimer. 
AllusivenF/SS,  ai-lu'siv-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  allusive. 

Alluvion,  al-lu'ye-un.s. 

The  carrying  of  any  thing  to  something  else  by 
the  motion  of  the  water  ;  the  thing  carried  by 
water. 

ToALLY,al.li'.  v.a. 
To  unite  by  kindred,  friendship,  or  confede- 
racy i  to  make  a  relation  between  two  things. 

Ally,  al-li'.  s.  See  Survey. 

One  united  to  some  other  by  marriage,  friend- 
ship, or  confederacy. 

Q^  A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  aflfeftation  of 
pronotmcing  this  word,  when  a,  noun,  with  the 
accent  on  toe  first  syllable  ;  and  this  bad  an 
appearance  of  precision  from  the  general,  cus- 
tom of  accenting  nouns  in  this  manner, 'when 
the  same  word,  as  a  verb,  had  the  accent  on 
the  last  (492):  but  a  closer  inspection  into  the 
analogies  of  the  language  shewed  this  pronun- 
ciation to  be  improper,  as  it  interfered  with  an  . 
tiniversal  rule,  whicn  was,  to  pronoimce  the  jr 
like  /  in  a  anal  unactented  syllable.  But 
whatever  was  the  reason  of  this  novelty,  it 
now  seems  to  have  subsided ;  and  this  word  is 
now  generally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  uniformly  marked 
by  all  tbe  Orthoepbts  in  ot:^r  language. 

Almacanter,  aUma-kantfir.  s. 
A  circle  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Almacanter's  Staff,  al-inaTkan'- 
turz-staf'.s. 

An  instrument  used  to  take  observations  of 
the  sun',  about  the  time  of  its  rising  and  set- 
ting. 

Almanack,  4l'inu-nak«  ^.  (84)    . 
A  calendar. 
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Almakdine,  al'man-dine.  s.  (149) 
A  ruby,  coarser  and  lighter  ihan  the  oriental. 

Almigiitiness,  al-ml'te-nls.  s. 
Oniiii^x>tcnce,  one  of  the  attributes  of  God. 

Ai-MICHTY,  al-mlii.  a.  (84)  <400) 
Ok  uulimiicd  power,  omnipotent. 

Almond,  amund.  s.  (-101) 

'I  he  nut  of  the  almond  tree. 
Almond  Tree,  amund-tiee.  s. 
It  has  leaves  and  flowers  very  like  those  of  the 
pejch  tree. 

Almonds,  a'inundz.  s. 

1  he  two  glands  of  ihc  throaC  the  tonsils. 

Almoner,  ai'mo-nur.  s.  (s4) 

I'he  officer  of  a  prince,  employed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  charity. 

Almonry*  al'mun-re.  s. 

The  place  where  alms  arc  distributed. 

Almost,  il'most.  ad.  (84) 

Nearly,  well  nigh. 

ALMS,amz.  s.  (403) 

What  15  given  in  relief  of  the  poor. 

Almsbasket,  amz'bas.kit.  s. 
The  basket  in  which  provisions  arc  put  to  be 
given  away. 

Almsdeed,  Jmz'deed.  s. 

A  charitable  ^ih, 

Almsgiver,  4mz'giv-ur..  s. 
He  that  supports  others  by  bis  daarity. 

Almshouse,  imz^house.  s- 

Aii  hoipital  for  the  poor. 

Almsman,  dimzman.  s. 

A  roan  who  lives  upon  alms. 
Almug-tree,  aimug-trie.  s. 
A  tree  mentioned  in  scripture. 

Alnager,  al'na-jdr.  s.  (es) 
A  measurer  by  the  eU  ;  a  sworn  olBecr,  whose 
bu>iness  formerly  was  to  irupcct  ihc  assize  of 
woollen  cloth. 

ALNACE,al'naje.  s.  (90) 
Ell-mcasurc. 

Alnight,  dl'nite.  s. 

A I  night  is  a  great  cake  of  wax,  ^ith  the  wick 
in  the  midst. 

Aloes^  al^oze.  s. 

A  precious  wood  used  in  the  east  for  perfumes, 
of  which  the  best  sort  is  of  higher  pficc  ^han 
gold  ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  hot  eotmtries ; 
a  medicinal  juice  extraaed  from  the  common 
aloes  tree. 

J:|-  Thif  word  is  divided  into  three  syllables  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  but  into  two  by  Pr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Pcrr)',  Mr.  Scoit,  and  W.  Johnston. 
The  latter^  is^  in  my  opinion,  preferable. 
My  reason  is,  that  though  ihis  plural  word  is 
pcrfeflly  Latin,  and  in  ib  »t  Iangua;;c  is  p  o- 
nounced  in  three  syllables ;  yet  as  we  have  the 
singular  aJoc  in  two  syllables,,  we  ought  10 
form  the  plural  according  to  our  own  analogy, 
and  pronounce  it  in  two  syllables  likewise-^ 
Sec  Antipodes. 

Aloetical,  al-o  ct  <j-kal.  a. 
Consisting  chicDy  of  aloes.  - 

Aloft,  a-lift.  ad. 
On  hign,  in  the  air. 

Aloft,  a-lift^  prep. 
Above. 

A4i/I     .T 
LOGY,  al  o-je.  s. 
Unreasonableness;  absurdity. 

Alone,  a-lAne'.  a.  {545) . 

Single  ;  without  company,  solitary. 

Along,  a-long'.  ad. 

At  length;  through  any  space  measured 
Icngihwise;  fbtward,  onward;  in  company 
with. 


ALOOF,a.l8if.  ad. 

At  a  distance. 

Aloud,  a-liud'.  ad. 

Loudly,  with  a  great  noise. 
Alow,-  a-Io .  ad. 

In  a  low  place,  not  aloft. 

Alpha,  alia.  s.  (84)  {545) 

The  first  letter  in  ihe  Greek  alphabet,  an- 
swering to  our  A ;  theiefoie  used  to  signify 
the  first. 

Alphabet,  arfa-bet.  s. 

The  letters,  or  elements  of  &peecii. 
Alphabetical,  al-fa-btn'te-kal.  a. 

According  to  ihe  series  of  leKcrs. 

Alphabetically,    al-fa-bett4-kal- 
le.  ad. 
According  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

Alpine, al'pin.  a.  (i4o) 

Belonging  lo  the  Alps.    Asb. 

Already,  al-rldde.  ad.  (84) 

A<  this  present  time ;  before  the  present. 
Als,  als.ad. 
Also. 

Also,  ^I'so.ad.  (84) 

In  <  he  same  manner,  likewise. 

Altar,  i\  tur.  s.  (84)  (os) 

I'hc  place  where  offerings  10  ncaveo  are  laid  ; 
the  table  in  christian  churches  where  the  com-' 
munion  is  administered. 

Altarage,  ll'tur-iie.  s.  (90) 

An  emolument  froin  oblations  at  the  altar. 

Altar-cloth,  al'tur-cloth. s. 

The  cloth  thrown  over  the  altar  in  churches. 
To  ALTEK.aKtur.y.  a.  (418) 

To  change,  to  make  otherwise  than  it  is. 
To  Alter,  al'tiir.  V,  ri. 

To  become    otherwise  than  it   -was,  to  be 

changed,  to  suffer  change.. 

Alterable,  dl'tur-a-W.  a. 

That  which  may  be  altered  or  changed. 
Alterablenkss,  al  tdr-a-bl-ness..  s. 

The  quality  of  being  alterable. 

Alterably,  al'tur-a-blc.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  altered. 

ALTERANT,dl'tui-am.  a.  {555) 

T'hat  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
changes. 

Alteration,  dl-tur-a'shun.  .s. 

I'be  a£l  of  xilicdng  or  changing ;  the  change 
made. 

Alterative,,  il'tur-a-t!v.  a. 

McdicinesxalJcd  alterative,  are  such  as  have  no 
immediate  sensible  o^ration,  but  gradually 
gain  upon  the  ccvistitution. 

Altercation,  al-tur-ka'shun.  s. 

Debate,  controversy.  (84) 
({:$■  The  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  of  the 
sixteen  that  follow  it,  except  although,  are' 
subjcti  to  a  double  pronunciation,  bctvveen 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide.  There  is 
a  general  rule  in  the  language,  that  /,  foliowcd 
by  another  consonam,  gins  the  preceding  a 
its  broad  sound,  as  in  saif»  This  rule  is  sub- 
ject to  several  otccpiions  (84);  and^tf  wc  take 
in  these  words  into  the  exceptions^  tbefc  is 
some  doubt  of  the  exception's  becoming  the 
general  rule.  But  the  a  in  question  is  now  so 
generally  pronounced,  as  in  the  first  syllable  of 
alley f  valley t  &c.  that  we  should  risK  the  im- 
putation of  inaccuracy  to  sound  it  otherwise. 
Mr.  Sheridan^  Dr.  Kenrick,  »nd  Mr.  Seott^ 
arc  uniformly  for  this  fourth  souiul  of  is.  Mr. 
Perry  marks  all  with  the  same  sound,  encept 
altercate  and  altercation ;  and  W>  Johnston 
has  ooly  the  words  altercation  aud  filurnaihr^ 


which  he  pronounces  with  the  third  sound.  It 
is  certain  that  this  sound  ota  was  the  true  Anglo« 
Baton  sound,  ard  it  is  hi|$hly  probable  that 
fhe  fourth  sound  has  onlyr  obtained  within  these 
few  years,  in  words  obviously  derived  from  the 
Latin  as  these  are ;  but  there  seems  to  be  1 
grossness  in  one  sound,  and  a  neatness  in  the 
other,  which  has  so  decidedly  given  one  of 
them  the  preference. 

Altern,  al-tern'.  a.  f84)  {gs) 

Atiing  by  turns. . 

Alternacy,  al-ter'na-se.  s.  (84) 
Action  performed  by  turns. 

Alternate,  aUlr'nate.  a.  (91) 

Being  by  turns,  reciprocal. 
ToALTtRNATE,ai-ier'nate.  v.a.  (01) 
To  perform  alternately;  to  change  one- thing 
for  another  reciprocally. 

Alternately,  al-ter'nite-le.  ad. 

In  reciprocal  succession. 

Altern ateness,  al-ter'natc-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  aitemaie. 

ALTERNATiQN.al-tur-nashun.  $. 
The  reciprocal  succession  of  things.  (s55) 

Altern  ATI  VE,al-terna.tiv..s.  <158) 

The  choice  given  of  two  things,  so  that  if  one 
be  rejected,  the  other  must  be  taken. 

Alternatively,  al-tcrwa-tiv-lc. 

ad.  By  turns,  reciprocally. 

Alter NATiVENE«6,  al-tc/na-ilvi 

nh.  s.     See  Altercation. 
The  quality  or  «tate  of  hcmg  aiicrnattve. 

Altern  iTY,  al-tc/nc-te.  «.  (g&) 
Reciprocal  succession,  vicissitude. 

Although,  a'-THo'  conj.  (84) 

Notwithstanding,  however. 

Altiloouence,  al-til'io-kwens(e.  s. 
PompoQsIanguage.  (98) 

Altimetry,  aUtimW-tre.  s.  (sis) 
The  art  of  taking  or  measuring  altitudes  or 
heights. 

Altisonant,  al-tls'so-n^nt.  a.  (sis) 

High  sounding,  pompous  in  sound. 

Altitude,  al't!:-ifide.  s. 

Height  of  place,  spare  measured  upward ;  the 
elevation  of  any  ot  the  heavenly  bodies  above 
the  horizon ;  situation  with  re^rd  to  lower 
things;  height  of  excellence;  highest  poiut. 

Altogether,  al-to-geth  ur.  ad. 

Completely,  without  restriction,  without  ex- 
ception. 
Aludel,  al'u-flel.  s. 
Aludels  are  subliming  pots  used  in  chi!misiiy, 
fitted  into  one  another  without  luting. 

ALUM.Sriuin.  S. 
A  kind  of  mineral  salt,  of  an  acid  taste. 

Alum-stone,  ailfim-stcne^  s. 

A  stone  or  calx  used  in  surgery. 

Aluminous,  al-lu'mc-nfis.  a.  "     • 

Relating  to  alum,  or  consisting  of  alum. 

Always,  al'waze.  ad.  (84) 
Perpetually,  throughout  ^11  time  ;  constantly, 
without  variation. 

Am,  am. 
The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. . 

Amability,  am-a-hji'e-ti.  8.(511) 

Loveliness   (547) 

Amadetto,  am-a-det'ti.  s. 

A  sor-ti>f  jpear. 

Amadot,  am'a-dqt.  s.  (503) 
A  sorr  of  pear. 

Amain,  a-ir^ane',  ad. 
With  vcbcmence,  with  vigour. 
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Amalgam,  a-mal'gSm.       1 

Am.\lgama»  a-raal'ga-ma.  / 
The  mixtare  of  octaU  procured  by  amalga- 
nutioo.  (84} 

Amalgamation,  a-mal-ga-mi'shun 
I.  (8^)*  See  A  LT  E  R  AT  I  o  N ,— Thc  a£l  or 
pndiceof  amalgamating  meuU. 

To  Amalgamate,  a-raal'pJ-mitc. 

T.n.  To  unite  metals  with  quicksilver. 

Amandation,  am-an-da'shfin;  s. 

The  a£i  of  tending  on  a  mesuse.  (527) 

Amanuensis,, a-man-ii-cn'sis.  s. 

A  person  who  writes  what  another  didates« 

Amaranth,  am'a-ran/A.  s. 

The  name  of  a  plant ;  in^ixxrtiy,  an  imaginary 
flower  un£kliDg. 

Amaranthine,  Jm4-ran'/J&!n.  a. 

Consitting  of  amaranths.  (S50) 
ff^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scotr,  and  Mr.  Perry. 
pronounce  the  i  in  thc  last  syMable  of  this  word 
short,  as  it  is  here  marked. 

Amaritude^  a-mar'rA-t&de.  s.  (dl) 
Bitterness. 

Amasment,  a-mas'tnlnt.  $• 

A  bea|>,  an  accumulation. 
|3*  This  word  is  spelled  with  one  j  by  Dr. 

lobnson,    but   undoubtedly  ought  to  have 

oouble  i  as  well  as  cessment^  embossmem^  and 

taAarrassMent, 

To  Amass,  i-mas' .  v.  a. 
To  collect  together  into  one  heap  or  man ;  to 
add  one  thing  to  another. 

To  Am  ATE,  a-matc'.  v.n. 
To  terrify,  to  strike  with  honor. 

Amateur,  am-l-tare'.  s. 
A  bver  of  any  particular  art  or  science ;  not  a 
professor. 

|3r  As  this  is  a  French  word  tt  will  be  expeded 
that  every  polite  speaker  should  give  the  last 
sjrtbble  the  Frencn  sound ;  that  which  I  have 
given,  thoiigh  not  the  exad  pronunciation, 
approaches  nearest  to  it. 

Amatorial^  am-a-ti'r^-al.  a. 

Cooceimqg  lovis.    Masmt, 
Amatory,  ara'a-tur-ri.  s.  (312) 

Relating  to  love.  (355) 

Amaurosis,  am-iu-ro'sfs.  s.  (520) 

A  dimness  of  sight,  not  from  any  visible  de- 
led in  the  eye,  but  from  some  distemperature 
in  the  inner  parts,  occasioning  the  representa- 
tions of  flies  and  dust  floating  before  the  eyes. 

To  Amaze,  a-maze'.  v.  a. 
To  codKne  with  tenor ;  to  put  into  confusion 
widi  wonder  }  to  put  into  perplexity. 

Amaze,  a-Inilze^  s. 
Aftonishment,  confusion,  either  of  fear  or 

wonder. 

Amazedly,  S-raa'z^d-le.  ad.  (364) 

Confusedly,  with  amazement. 
Amazedness,  a-ma'z^d^n^s.  s.  (365) 

The  state  of  being  amazed,  wonder,  contusion. 

Amazement,  a-in4zc'mint.  s. 

Confused  ai>prenension,  extreme  fear,  horror ; 
extreme  dejection  ;  height  of  admiration ; 
wonder  at  an  unexpected  event. 

Amazing,  a-ma'zfng.  part.  a. 
Wonderful,  astonishing. 

Amazingly,  a-nii' z!nj^-le.  ad. 
To  a  degtee  that  may  excite  astontshment* 

Amazon,  am'a-zdrr.  s.  (i65) 
The  Amazons  were  a  race  of  women  famous 
^  valour ;  a  virago. 

tr  This  word  has  thi.  accent  on  the  first  syll^ 
Ue,  coDtiary  to  the  L&tin  original,  which  has  it 
M  the  second;   while  the  following  word 


Ambages  has  the  same  penultimate  accent  as 
ill  Latm. 
Ambages,  am-bi'jlz.  s.  (503) 

A  circuit  of  words,  a  multiplicity  of  words. 

AViBASSADE,  am-bas.sa<le^  a. 
£mbassy.     Not  in  use. 

Ambassador,  am-bas'sa-dur.  s. 

A  person  sent  in  a  public  manner  from  one 
sovereign  power  to  another.   (418).— —See 
Honour. 
Ambassadress,  am-bas'sa-dres.  s. 

The  lady  of  an  ambassador ',  a  woman  sent  on 
a  message. 

Ambassage,  atn'bas-saje.  s.  (90) 
An  embauy. 

Amber,  am'bur.  s.  (98) 

A  vellow  transparent  substance  of  a  gummous 
'    or  bituminous  consistence. 
Amber^  am'buri  a. 

Cgnsistmg  of  amber. 
Amber-drink,  am'bur-drink,  s.  . 

Drink  of  the  colour  of  amber. 

Ambergris,  Jm'bdr-ffrise.  s.  (1 12) 

A  fragrant  drug  that  melts  almost  like  wax, 
used  both  as  a  perfume  and  a  cordial. 

Amber-seed,  Wbur-s^ed.  s. 
Resembles  millet. 

Amber-tree,  Wbur-trie.  s.. 
A  shrub  whose  beauty  is  in  its  small  evergreen 
Jeaves. 

Ambidexter,  am-be-dex'tcr.  s. 

A  niifi  who  has  equally  the  use  of  both  his 
hands ;  a  roan  who  is  equally  ready  to  ad  on 
either  side  in  party  disputes. 

Ambid*  xter'ity,  am-bi-dex-ter'ri- 

ti.  s. 

The  quality  of  bein^  able  equally  to  use  both 

hands ;  double  deahi^g. 
Ambidextrous,  am-be-dex'trus.  a. 

Having,  with  equal  facility,  the  use  of  either 
hand ;  double  dealing,  pradising  on  both  sides. 

Ambidextrousness,   am-b£-dlx'- 
trfis*nls.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  ambidextrouAi   ^ 

Ambient,  Wbe-?nt.  a. 

.  Surrounding,  encompa.vsing. 
Ambigu,  am'be-gu.  s. 
An  entertainment  consisting  of  a  medley  of 
dishes. 

Ambiguity,  am-be-gfi'l-te.  s. 

Doubtfulness  of  meaning ;  uiKeruinty  of  sig- 
nification. 

Ambiguous,  am-bfg'fi.$s.  a. 

Doubtful,  having  too  meanings ;  using  doubt- 
ful expressions. 

Ambiguously, Sm-blg'i-us-le.  ad.  » 

In  an  ambiguous  manner,  doubtfully. 

Ambiguousniss,  am-b!g'u-us-Tils. 
s.  Uncertainty  of  meaning ;  duplicity  of  sig- 
nification. 

Ambilogy,  am-bil'lo-ge.  s.  (ais) 
Talk  of  ambiguous  signification. 

Ambiloouous,  am-bilMA-kwus.  a. 

Using  ambigaous  expressions.  Xst^) 

Ambiloquy,  am-bil'A-kwe.  s.  (518) 
Ambiguitv  of  expression.    Asb, 

Ambit,  am'bfc.  s,  • 

The  compass  or  circuit  of  any  thing. 

Ambition,  am-bfsh'un.  s.  (507) 

The  desire  of  preferment  or  honour ;  the  de- 
sire of  any  rhing  great  or  excellent. 

Ambitious,  am-b!$h'us.  a.  (459) 
Seized  or  touched  with  ambition,  desirous  of 
advancement,  aspiring; 

D 


AmbitiouslYj  Jra-bish'&s-lJ.  ad. 

With  eagerness  of  advancement  or  preference. 
Ambitiousness,  am-bish'us-nes^  ** 

The  quality  of  being  ambitious. 
Ambitude,  am'be.t&de.  s.  (463) 

Compass,  circuit. 
To  A'mble,  ara'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  move  upon  aii  ainble,  to  pace ;  tamove 

easily ;  to  walk  daintily. 

^MBLE,  ani'bl.  s.  (405) 

An  «asy  pace. 

Ambler,  am'blur.  s.  (98)  • 
A  pacer. 

Amblingly,  am'bllng-li.  ad. 
With  an  ambling  movement. 

Ambrosia,  am-bro'zh^a.  s.  (505) 
The  tmaginaiy  food  of  the  gods ;  the  name  oT 
a  plant. 

f^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  and  the 
following  word  am-bro-sba-  uidam-brrhsbaK 
Dr.  Kenrick  has  divided  them  into  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  but  has  given  the  s  thc 
flat  aspiration,  like  mb»  Thai  this  is  the  true 
sound,  see  letter  S.  No.  a^  ;  and  that  these 
words  ought  to  be  divided  into  four  syllables, 
see  Syllabication,  No.  542,  543. 

AMBR9SIAL,  am-bro' zh£.al.  a» 
Partaking  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  ambrosia  i 
delicious. 

Ambry,  am'bri.  s. 
The  place  where  alms  are  distributed;  the 
place  where  pl^te,  and  utensils  for  house-keep- 
ing, are  kept. 

Ambs-acEj  ImZ'lst'.  s.  (347) 
A  double  ace,  aces. 

Ambulation,  ain-b&-Ia'sbun.  s. 
The  aa  of  walking. 

Ambulatory,  am'b&-lli.t&r-re.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  or  iacui^  of  walk* 

>ng.  (5«a)  ^    ,    ,     , 
Ambury,  am'bu-re.  s. 

A  bloody  wart  on  a  horse's  body. 

Ambuscade,  am-b&s.kade\  s. 
A  private  station  in  which  men  lie  to  surprise 
others. 

AMBUSCAbo^  Jin-bu$.kJ'dA.  s.  (77) 
A  private  post,  in  order  to  surprise. 

Ambush,  am'bfish.  ».  (175) 
The  post  where  soldien  or  assassins  are  placed 
in  oraer  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  an  enemy ; 
the  act  of  surprising  another,  by  lying  in  wait) 
the  state  of  lying  in  waiu 

Ambushed,  ain'bush4d.  a.  (359) 

Placed  in  ambush. 

Ambushment,  am'bush-mlnt.  s. 
Ambush,  surprise. 

Ambustion*  am-bus'tshdn.  -s.  (464} 

A  bum,  a  scald. 
Amel,  am'mcl.  «. 
The  mancr  with  which  the  variefpted  workt 
arc  overlaid,  which  we  call  emmeJied. 

Amen,  a' men',  ad. 

A  term  used  in  devotions,  by  which,  84the  end 

of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  so  be  it ;  at  the  end  of 

a  creed,  so  it  is. 
(^  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that 

has  necc&sarily  two  consecottve  acccuts.^^ee 

Principles,  X^o.  491. 

Amenable,  a-mi'nJ-bl.  a.  (405) 
Responsible,  subject  to  as  to  be  lii^le  to  ac- 
count. 

Amenance,  a-m^'nanse.  s. 
Conduct,  behaviour-  s 

To  Amend^  a-mind'.  v.  a. 
To  correct,  to  change  any  thing  t)iat  is  wvoii^) 
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to  reform  the  life ;  to  restore  passages  in  writers 
which  the  copiers  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
praved. 

To  Amend,  J-mend'.  v.  n. 

To  grow  better. 

Amendment,  a-mJnd'ment.  s. 

A  change  from  bad  for  the  better  reformation 
of  life ;  rccoveiy  of  health ;  in  law,  the  cor- 
rection of  an  error  committed  in  a  process. 

A  MENDER,  a-m^n'dur.  s.  {gs) 
The  person  that  amends  any  thing. 

Amends,  a-mends'.  s.^ 
Recompense,  compensation. 

Amenity,  a-mei>' ne-te,  s.  (511) 
Agreeableness  of  situation. 

To  Amerce,  a-raerse'.  v.  a. 

To  punish  with  a  Bne  or  penalty. 
Amercer,  5-mer'sur.  s.  (98) 

*  He  that  sets  a  fine  upon  any  misdemeanor* 

Amercement,  a-roerse'ment.  s. 

The  pecur^iary  ponishment  of  an  offender* 

Ames-ace,  aniz4ce'.  s. 

Two  aces^rown  at  the  same  time  on  two  dice. 
Amethodical,  arme-zAod'e-kal-  a. 
Out  of  method,  irregolar. 

Amethyst,  am'e-/Aifit.  s. 

A  precious  stone  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering 
on  purple.  ^ 
AMETHYSTiNE,am;C-/Z^ytin,a.(l4o) 
Resembling  an  amethyst. 

Amiable,  i'm^-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Lovely,  pleasing,  worthy  to  be  loved ;  pre- 
tending loye,  shewing  love. 

AMiABLENESS,a  me-a-bl-nSs,  s. 
Loveliness,  power  of  raising  love. 

Amiably, a'me-a-ble.  ad. 
Such  a  manner  as  10  excite  love. 

Amicable, am'me-ki-bl.  a.  (40s) 

Friendly,  kind.  -     ' 

Amic.\blene83,  Sm'iwJ-ka-bl-nes.  s. 
Friendliness,  good- will. 

Amicably,  am'e-ika-ble.  ad. 

In  a  friendly  way. 

Amice,  am'mfs.  s.  (i42) 

The  first  or  undermost  panof  a  priest's  habit. 

Amid,  a-ro!d'.  ].nreo* 

Amidst,  a-mid3t'.   /*;    ^' 

' .  jb  the  midst,  middle ;    mii^led  ^with,  snr- 

,  rounded  by ;  arooDg. 

Amiss,  a-mis'.  ad. 
Faultily,  ejiminally ;  wrott^,  not  according  to 
the  pcncctiooof  the  thing;  impaired  in  health. 

AMi3SlftN^  a-mish'un*  s. 

Lews., 
To  A  MIT,  a-mit'.  v.  a, 

.To  fosc. . 
Amity,  am' mi- 1 J.  s.  (511) 

Friendship. 

Ammoniac,  ain-mo'nc4k,  s.  (505) 

A  gum  ;  a  salt. 

AmmoniacAL.  aTn-mo-m'a-kal.  a. 
Having  the  tiaturfe  of  ammoniac  salt.  (506) 

Ammunition, Sm-mi-nish'fin.  s. 

Military  scooes. 

AiyiMUN  iTibN-fiW^Ajt),  ani-nifi-nish 
fin-bred,  s.  .  i 

Bread  ibr  the  supply  of  jirmics. 

Amnesty,  am- nes,te^.&. 

An  act  of  oblivion. 

Amnion,  am' niton. 

Amnios,  am' nc-Ss.  (1(^6]!       . . .    , 

The   innermost  nien]bfiiBe..withi  which  the 
I  ioik:  womb  iaimiDcdsaitly  coveied. 


}■ 


Amoebean,  am-e-be'an.  a. 
Verses  alternatively  responsive.    Muson* 

Amomum,  a-mu'mum..8«  .. 

A  sort  of  fruit. 

Among,  Lmfin^'.     •  \   rep.   (165) 
Amongst, a-mungst'.l*^    ^    ^      ' 

Mingled  with ;  conjomed  with  others,  so  at  to 

make  part  of  the  number. 

Amorist,  am'o-rist.  s. 

An  inamorato,  a  gallant. 

Amorous,  am'6-rus.  a.  (544) 
£namoured  ;  nadi»lly  inclined  to  love,  fond ; 
belonging  to  love. 

Amorously,  am  6-rds-li.  ad. 

Fondly,  lovingly. 

! Amorousness,  am'o-rus-n4s.  s. 

Fondness,  lovingness. 
Amort,  a«rnort'.  ad. 

Depressed,  spiritless.  • 

Amort^:&atioNj  a-m&r-ti-zi' 
shun.  ^  vi 

Amortizement,  a-mSr'tiz 
mcnt. 

The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lands  to  mort< 
main. 

To  Amortise,  a-mir'tiz.  v.t^;  (i4p) 

To  alien  lands  or  teoeiDems  to  any  corpo- 
ration. ^  f 

(j;^  I  have  made  the  last  syllable  of  thii  ^vqrd 
short,  contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronunciaiiop 
of  it,  not  only  because  it  is  so  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  general  rule^ 

To  Amove,  a-mo&ve'.  v. a. 
To  remove  from  a  post  or^tatkAi-;  to  remove, 
to  move,  to  alter. 

To  Amount,  a-mJunt'.  v.  n; 

To  rise  10  in  the  accumulative  quality. 

Amount,  a-ni6uru'.  s. 
The  sum  total.  "  .       ^ 

Amour,  a-n.ior'.  s. ,     . 
An  affair  of  gallantry,  an  intrigue. 

Amphibious,  am-ftb'^-us.  a. 
That  which  can  live  in  two  elemciUs. 

Amphibiousness,  am-f!b'e-us-Ties. 
s.  The  quality  of  being  able  to  live  in  dif- 
ferent elements. 

Amphibological,  am-fc-bi-lod'je- 

kal.  a.  (509) 
Doubtful. 
A^4PH^BOLOGY,  am  fe-bol'o-je.  s. 
Discourse;  of  uncertain  meaning. 

Amphibolous,  am-fib'bo-lus.  a.  ■ 

Tossed  from  one^  to  another. 

Amphibrach,  any iQ-brack.    ^    1 
AMPHrBRACHYS,am'te-brack-ez  J   ' 
A  foot,  consisting  of  three  wllables,   having 
one  i^yllable  lotig  in  the  miiadle,  and  a  shon 
one  on  each  side- 

Amphisb/ENA,  am-fls-be'na.  s.  (92) 
A  serpent  supposed  to  have  two  heads. 

Amphitheatre,  am-fe-//^i'a-tur.  s. 

(.516)  A  building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form, 
havine  its  area  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats 
one  above  another. 

Ample,  am'pi.  a.  (405) 
Lar^e,  wide,  extended  ;  great  in  bulk ;  un- 
limited,  without  restriction  ;    liberal,   large, 
without  parsimony ;  diffusive,  not  cooOacted. 

AMPLENESS,am'pl-nes.  s. 
Largeness,  liberality. 

To  Am  FILIATE,  am'.ple-Jic.  v.  a. 

To  enlarge,  to  extend. 


Ampliation,  am-pli-i'shSn.  s. 

.    Enlargenienti  exaggeration ;  diffuseness. 

To  Amplificate,  am-plif'e-kate. 
1    V.  a.  To  enlarge,  to  amplify. 

Amplification, ain-ple-fe-ka'&hSn. 

s.   Enlar^ment,  extension  ;  exaggerated  re- 
presentation. 

Amplifier,  am' pli-fi-ur.  s.  (gs) 

One  that  exaggerates. 

To  Amplify,  am^ple-fi.  v.  a.  (183) 

To  enlarge  ;  to  exaggerate  any  thing  ;  to  im- 
prove by  new  additions. 
'To.Amplify,  am'ple-fi.  v.  n. 

To  lay  one's  self  out  in  diffusion «  to  form 
pompous  representations. 

Amplitude,  am' pie-tide.  s. 

Largepess,  greatness  \  copiousness,  abundancre* 
Amply,  ani'pfe.  ad. 

Li^gely,  liherailV ;  copiously. 
To  Amputate,  am' pu-tate.  v.a. 

Tocutdf  a  limb. 

'Amputation,  am-p4-ta'sh8n;  s. 

The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  tst  other 
part  of  the  body. 

!AMULET,am'i.let.  s. 

A  charm ;  a  thin^  hung  about  the  Ofick,   for 

pre%'cnting  or  cunng  a  disease. 
To  Amuse,  a-mftze'.  v^a. 

To  entertain  the  mind, with  harmless  triflinjry 

to  engage  the  attention^  ta  deceive  by  art&l 

management. 

Amusement,  a-muze'ment.  s. 

That  which  2rmufes,  emerrainoient* 
Amuser,  a-mi'zfir.  s; 

He  that  amuses. .  •    - 

Amusive,  a-mi's!v.  ad.  (l58)  (428) 
That  which  has  the  power  of  amusing. 

■  Amyodalate,  a-mig' da-lite,  a. 

Made  of  almonds. 

iAMYGDALiNE,a.mig'da-line.a.(i49} 

Resembling  almonds. 

An,  an.  ankle. 
One,  but  with  less  emphasis ;  any,  or  some. 

fj^  This  indeiinitc,  and^  as  it  may  be  called, 
euphonic  article,  is  said  by  all  our  Gramina-  . 
rians  to  be  used  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute  i  but 
no  notice  is  tal^en  of  using  a  instead  of  it  be- 
fore what  is  called  a  vowel,  as  a  usefitlhoak:^  a 
usual  ce^rmony,  a  usurer^  &c.;  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  its  constant  usage  before  b 
when  it  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent  of  the  word 
be  on  the  second  syllable,  as,  an  herotc  action ^ 
an  hhtorical account y  8cc,  This  want  of  accu- 
racy arises  from  a  want  of  analyzing  the  vowels, 
ana  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  influence 
of  accent  on  pronunciation.  A  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  power  of  the  vowels  would  have 
informed -our  Grammarians,  that  ih'e  letter  m, 
when  loi^g,  is  not-  so  properly  a  vowel  as  a 
semi-consonant,  and  perfectly  equivalent  to 
commencing  ^  (8) ;  ai»d  that  a  feeling  of  thw 
has  iusensibly  influenced  the  best  speakers  to 
prefix  a  to  it  in  their  conversation,  while  a 
Confused  idea  of  the  general  rule  arising  from 
an  igiiorance  of  the  nature  of  the  letters  bas 
generally  induced  (hem  to  'pre6x  an  to  it  in 
writing.  The  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  the*.  The  car  aloue  tells  us,  thatbefore 
heroic,  bistfricaly  &c'.  iht  an  ought  iiivariably 
to  beatsed;  bat  by  not  discovering  that  ir  is 
the  ahaence  of  accent  on  the  b  that  makes  an 
admissible  in  these  words,  we  are  apt  to  prefix 
an  to  words  where  the  i^  is  sounded,  as  an 
borse^  an  house^  &c.  and  thus  set  our  spoken 
and  .writt<;n  languaee  at  variance.  This  seesis 
better  tp.  jiccount.  f^r^  tl^  want  of  accuracy  in 
this'  arucle  tiun.  a  conjecture  }  once  hcai^ 
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from  Dr.  Johnaon,  that  our  ancestors,  parti- 
cularly in  the  time  of  the  Spedator,  where  ihw 
miaf^ication  of  the  article  fircquenily  occurs, 
did  DOC  pronounce  the  A^  at  the  beginning  of 
words  so  often  as  we  do.  However  this  majj 
be,  it  seems  necessary  to  a  correctness  of  .hn-* 
guige  to  make  our  orthography  and  prononci* 
ation  as  consistent  as  possible :  for  which  p6r* 
pose  it  may  not  be  useless  to  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  rules.  The  aniclc  A  roust  be 
used  Ixfore  aM  words  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant, and  before  the  vowel  u  when  long :  and 
the  article  An  must  be  used  before  alT  worda 
begimung  with  a  vowel,  except  long  ir?  before"  , 
wools  beginning  wiih  h  mutCr  is  anbrnt^t  an 
i)eiry  Sue.  or  before  words  whese-tlle  b  is  dot 
muie,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  second  syllable,, 
as  an  heroic  acihn^  an  bistmcal  account,  &c. 
For  the  few' words  in  our  language,  where  the 
b  is  mule,  see  this  letter  in  the  Pnnciplesi  No.» 
394 :  and  for  a  just  idea  of  the  letter  ii,  and  the 
losoa  why  it  admits  of  an  before  it  when  long,, 
see  Principles,  No.  8;  and  the  Notes  upon  it.  ' 

AfTACAMPTiCK,  an-a-kam'tik,  a. '  * 
Rcfieaiug,  or  reflc£led.  1 

Anacaw^ticks,  Sn-S-cam'tika.  i.  \ 
The  dodrinc  of  iefeacd^ligbt,  or  ca«»tncks. 

Ahacathartick,  an-a-ka-/Mr'tik^ 
s.  Any  roedicme  that  works  upwards^         .  \ 

Anacitorite,  an-ak'A-ritc.  s.  {\55) 
A  monk,  who  leaves  the  convent  for  a  nlore 
solitaiy  life. 

Anachronism^  an-ak'kro-n&m.  s* 

An  error  in  computing  time. 
AnaclatickSv  an-i-klit'lks.  ». 

The  doctrine  of  iefract)cd  light ;  dioptncM.' 
Anadiplosis,  an.a-di-plA's!s.  s. 

Reduplicatioo:  a  figure  inihetofick*  (580J 

Anagram,  an'a-gram.  8* 

A  conceit  ansiog  from  the  letters-  of  a-  name 
uaaipofed  so  as  10  form  some  other  woid  or 
seoteoce.  44 

Anagramm^tism^  an-a-gtaxn'ma- 

tfsm.  s,  (434.) 
Ihc  art  or  practice  of  making  anagrams. 

Anagrammati&t,  anXgrim'jna- 

tist.  I. 

A  maker  of  anagrams. 

ToAnag-rammatizb,  an-S-gram'-; 

roa-tize.  v.  n.  (159) 
To  make  anagrams. 

Analeptick,  an.a-l2p'tik.  a. 
ComlMting,.  corroborati  rig. 

Analogical,  an-a-lo<Ije'e-kal.  a. 

Uiedbywayofaialo^y. 
Analogically,  an-a-lodje'e-ka-le. 

ad.  In  an  analogical  ihanoer  j  iu  an  analogous 


ANA  ANA  ^  'ANE 

nSr  (167),  nJt  (163);  tibe  (171),  tdb  (172),  b&ll  (173) 5  «I  (299)  5  P&&nd  (313) ;  tVm  (466),  this  (469). 

Analytically,  an-a-lit'ti-kal-li. 

ad.  The  manner  of  resolving  compounds  ,mto 
the  simple  constitiiem  or  component  parts. 

To  Analyze,  an'a-lize.  y.  a. 

To*  resolve  a  compound  into  its  first  pnnciples. 
Analyzer,  an'a-li-zur.  s.  (98) 

That  which  has  the  power  of  analyzinj^. 
Anamorphosis,  an-a-mirjo'sis.  s. 

Deformation ;  pcrspcftive  projetHon,  so  that 

at  one  point  of  view  it  shall  appear  deformed, 

m  anoMier  an  cxa6l  representation. 
J^  I  have  accented'  this  word  on  the  penulti- 
mate, as  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have 

done ;.  as  it  is  a  technical  word,  and  not  na- 
•    turaliscd  like  metamorpbosis.'-Scfi  Principles, 

No.5^i*-    4     -,    4 
Ananas,  a-na'nas.  s. 

The  pine  apple. 

ANAPiEST,  an'a-pest. 
A  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables ;  two  short 
and  one  long ;  the  reverse  of  the  da£lyl.  Ash, 

An  AP^STic,  an-a-pls'tik.  a. 
Belonging  to  an  anapsrst. 

Anaphora,  a-naffo-ra.  s.  (92) 
A  figure  when  several  clauses  of  a  sentefKC 
are  began  with  the  same  word. 

AnaUch,  an'irk.  s.  (353) 

An  author  of  confusion.       ^ 
Anarchial,  a-nir'ki-al.  a,. 

Confiisrd,  wid^outfule. 
Anarchic,  a-n3r'kik.  a. 

The  same  as  Anarchial.    Matm> 

Anarchy,  Sn'ir.ki.  s. 

Want  of  govemment,  a  state  without  magta- 

*racy. 
Anasarca,  anXsir'kS.s.  (92) 
.     A  son  of  d]x>psy,  where  the  whole  substance 

is  stuffed  with  {Mtuitous  humours. 
Anastrophe,  a-nas'trA-fc.  8.  (5 18) 

A  figure  whereby  words,  which  should  have 

been  precedent,  are  postponed. 

Anathemja,  a-ira/A'i-mJ.s.  ('92) 

A  curse  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Anathematical,  an-a-zAc-mat'e- 

kJl.  a.  (509)  .  ■ 

That  which  ha»  the  properties  of  an  anathema. 
ANATHEMATiCALLY,an-a-/Ae-mat'- 

^-kaUle.  a<fr 
In  an  anathematical  manner. . 

To  Anathematize,    an-a/A'i-ma- 

tlze.  V.  a.  (159)    ^  ^        ,  .    .      ■ 
To  pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 
Anatiferous,  an-a-tif  fe-rus.  a. 
(5 18)  Producing  ducks. 

Anatocism,  a-nat'to-sizm.  s. 
The  accumulation  of  interest  upon  interest.    • 

Anatomical,  an-a-tom'e-kil.  a. 

Relating  or  belonging  to  anatomy;  pVoceeding 
upon  principles  taught  in  anatomy. 

Anatomically,  an-a-t$m'i-kal-le. 

ad.  In  an  anatomical  manner. 

Anatomist,  a-nat'o-mist.  s. 

He  that  stadies  the  structure  of  animal  bodies, 
by  means  of  dissedion. 

To  Anatomize,  a-nat'to-mize.v.a. 

To  dissefi  an  animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open 
distin611y,  and  1^  minute  parts. 

Anatomy,  a-nat'o-rai.  s.  (518) 

The  art  of  disse£ling  the  body ;  the  do6lrine 
of  the  strudure.of  the  body;  the  ad  of  di- 
viding any  thing  \  a  skeleton }  a  thin  meagre 
person. 

D2 


Analogicalness,  an-a-lodje'e-fcal-i 

nis.  ».  -   '  r 

The  quality  of  being  analogical. 

To  Analogize,  a-nal'lo-jize.  v.  a. 

To  explain  by  wav  of  analogy. 
Analogous,  a-nal'io-gus.  a.  (314) 

Having  analogy,  having  something  parallel. 

Analogy, a-nalM6^je. a.  (ais) 
Reiemblaace  between  things  with  regard  to 
some  cscuipjtanccs  or  cffetU. . 

Analyse,  a-nllMi-sis.  s.  (520) 

A  separation  of  any  con[ip)und  into  its  several 
parts)  a  station  of  anything,  whether  corpo> 
i^lcrnencal,  to  its  fim  elements. 

Analytical,  an-a-lit'te-kSl.a. 

That  which  resolvtsany  thing  into  first  princi** 
I^^  that  which  proceeds  by  analysil; 


Ancestor,  an'^es-tur.  s.  (os) 

One  from  wnom  a  person  descends.. 
Ancestrel,  an'ses-trel.  a. 

Claimed  from  ancestors. 

Ancestry,  an' s^s-tri.  s. 

Lineage,  a  series  of  ancestors ;  the  honour  ox 

descent,  birth. 
Anchentry.  ine'tsh?n-tri.  s. 

Antiqiiityof  a  ramily,  properly  ancientry. 

Anchor^  ank^ur.  s.  (353)  (41.8) 

A  heavy  iron,  to  hold  the  ship,  by  being  fixed 
to  the  ground ;  any  thing  which  confeia  sta- 
bility. 

To  Anchor,  ank'^t.  V.  h.  (i(56) 

To  cast  anchor,  to  lie  at  anchor ;  to  stop  at, 
to  rest  on. 
Anchorage,  4nk'4r-4dje.  s.  (90) 

Ground  to  cast  anchor  upon;  the  anchors  of 
a  ship ;  a  duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 

Anchor-hold,  ank'ur'hold.  s. 
The  hold  or  &stness  of  the  anchor. 

Anchored,  ank'ur-rid.  part.a.(353) 
Held  by  the  anchor. 

Anchoret,  ank'A-rct.  \^^  ^ 

Anchorite,  ank'o-rlte.  (155)   j 

A  recluse,  a  hermit. 

Anchovy,  Sn-tsbo've.  s. 

A  little  sea-fish,  much  used  by  way  of  sauce». 

or  seasoning. 
Ancient,  ine'tshlnt.  a.  (542) 

Old,  not  modem;  old,  that  has  been  of  long. 

duration;  past,  former. 

Ancient,  ane'tshcnt.  s. 
The  flag  or  streamer  of  a  ship* 

Ancient,  ine'tsh^nt.  s. 

The  bearer  of  a  fl%,  now  ensign. 

Anciently,  ine'tsh^nt-le.  ad. 

In  old  times. 
ANCiENTNESS,atie'tshfnt-ii?s.  s*^ 

Antiquity. 

Ancientry,  ane'tshen-tri.  s. 

The  honour  ot  ancient  lineage; 

AncillatRY,  an's!l-a-re.  a. 
Subservient  aa  a  handmaid*    Mason; 
See  Maxillary  and  Papillakt. 

And,  and.  conjunction. 
The  narticle  by  which  sentences  or  terms  aic 
'joineo. 

ANDiRON,and'r-urn.  s.  (417)  ^  ^^ 
Itons  at  the  end  of  a  fire-grate,  in  which^the 
spit  turns. 

Androgynal,  an-drSdje'i-nal.  a* 
Hermaphroditical ;  partaking  of  both  sesoes. 

ANDROGiNALLY,an-drodje'4.nal-le. 
ad.    With  two  9c%t^* 

ANDROGYNUS,an-drodje'e-nus.  s. 
An  hermaphrodite.  (482) 

Androphagus,  an-drofa-gSj.  s. 
(518)  A  cannibal,  a  man  eater.  V\iQnXyAndr0* 
fbagi. 

Anecdote,  Sn'ek-dote.  s. 

Something  yet  unpublished;  secret  history. • 

Anecdotical,  an-ik-d&t'e-kaU  a. 
Relative  to  anecdotes.    Mason, 

Anemogkaphy,  an-e-mSg'jErra-ff.  r. 

The  description  of  the  winds.  (51^0. 
A  N  EMOM  ETER,  an-^i-m  Jnr  me-t&.s. 
(.518)  An  instrument  contrived  to  mcasuic  tha 
wind. 

Anemone,  a.nein'o*n^.  s. 
The  wind  flower. 
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ANG 


ANI 


ANN 


(^  (sip).  Fate {73),  fir  {77),  fall (83),  fSt  (ei);  me (93), met (95);  ^In#(iOi),pm  (107);  no(i(52),  roivc  (104), 


Anemoscope,  a-nlm'o-skope.  s 

A  machine  invented  to  fi>retel  the  changes  of 
the  wind. 

Anent,  a-nent'.  prep.  A  Scotticism. 
Concerning,  ^bout ;  over  against,  opposite  to. 

Aneurism,  an'u-mm.  s.  (503} 

A  disease  of  the  ^rteries,  in  which  they  be- 
come excessively  dilated* 

Anew,  a.nu'..ad; 
Over  again,  another  time ;  newly,  in  a  new 
manner. 

Anfuactuousness,   an-frak'tshu- 
us-nds.  s.  .(46 1 ) 
Fullness  of  .windings  and  (umings> 

Angel.  «Wjll.  s.  (542)  See  Chancre. 
Originally  a  messenger;,  a  spirit  em  plo^'cd  by 
God  in  human  affaii^i  angel  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  angels  of  darkness :  in. 
the  style  of  love,  a  b<;a(itiful  person :  a  piece 
•«f  ancient  money. 

An  GEL  SHOT,  WjcUsbot.  S. 
Chain  shot. 

Angelica,  an-jel'i-ka.  s.  (92)^ 

The  name  of^  a  plant . 

Angelical,  an-jel'e-kal.  a.  (509) 

Resembling  angels ;"' partaking  of  the  (iaiure 
of  angels ;  belonging  to  angels. 

ANGELiCALNESS,an-3el'le-kal-nes.  s. 
Excellence  more  than  haman. 

ANGELlCK.an-jei'lik.a.  (50s) 
Angelical;  above  htiTran. 

Angelot,  an'jc-lot.  s. 

A  musical  m&trument  .somewhat  resembling  a 
luie. 

Anger,  ang'gur.  s.  (40())  (98)  « 

Anger  is  uneasiness  upon  the  receipt  of  any 
injury ;  smart  of  a  sorr. 

To  Anger,  ang'gur.  v.  a. 

To  provoke,  to  enrage. 

Angerly,  ang'gur-le.  ad. 
In  an  angry  manner. 

Angiography,  an-je-og'gra-fe.  s. 
A  description  of  vessels  in  (he  human  body. 

Angle,  ang'g).  s.  (405) 
The  space  intercepted  between  two  lines  in- 
tersc^tmg  each  other. 

Angle,  ang'gl.  s.  .  • 

An  instrument  to  take  fish,  Consisting  of  a  rod, 
a  line,  and  a  hook. 

To  Angle,  ang'gl.  v.  a. 

To  6sh  with  a  rod  aiid  hook ;  to  try  to  gain  by 
some  insinuating  artiikes. 

Angle-rod,  ang'^l-rod.  s. 

7*hc  stick  to  which  the  fisher's  line  and  hook 
arc  hutig. 

AxGLRR,  ang'ghV.  s.  (9^) 
Hr  that  fishes  with  an  angle. 

Anglic 
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All  Englis 

liar  to  the  £n|;li$h. 

Angober,  apg' go-bur.  s. 

A  kind  of  pear. 
Angrily,  ang'gre-lef  ad. 

In  an  an^rv  manner. 


speech  pecu- 
(98) 


a.  (409) 
Touched  witH  anger ;  having  the  appearance 
of  angef  \  p^ujiful,  inflamed. 

ANGUiSH,ang'gwish..s.  "(340) 
Excessive  pain  either  of  mind  or  body. 

Anguished,  ang'gw)sh-ed.  a. 

K«icessivciy  pained.  (359) 

ANGULAR, ang'gA-Iur.  a,  (98) 
tiAving  angles  or  corners* 


Angry,  anggre 

iih 


Angularity,  ang-gfi-lar'«-ti,  s. 

The  quality  of  being  angular. 

Angularly,  ang'gu-lur-lc,  ad. 

With  angles. 

ANGULAjRitiK.sS;  ang'gu-ldr-^aes.  fli* 
l*ht  quality  of  being  angular.  • 

Angulated,  ang'gu-l4.tcd/. 
Formed  with  anglei. 

ANGULOUs,aag'jsu.Ius.  a.  (314) 
Hooked,  angular. 

Angust,  an-gdst'.  a.  (409)  (98) 

Narrow,  straiu 

Ax  GUSTATION,  an-gui-ti'shiHi.  «.' 
'V\\t  a^l  of  making  narrow  ;  the  state  of  toeing 
narrowed. 

ANHELATiON,an.he-la'shfin.  i.' 
The  a£l  of  panting. 

Anhelose,  an-hc-losc'.  a. 
Out  of  breath. 

Aniented^  an'e-ln-ted.  a. 

Frustrated. 

Anights,  a-nits'.  ad. 

In  the  night  time.  *   " 

Anfl,  Sn'll.  S.  '    ' 

The  shrub  from  whose  leaves  and  stalks  IfiiSxgo 
is  prepared. 

Anileness,  a-nllc'nes.  '\*   V^V^x  ' 
Anility,  S^nilM^-t^.       /«- V530) 

1  he  old  age  of  woman. 

An  IM ABLE,  an'e-ma-bl.  a.  (465) .  ! 
I'hat  which  may  be  put  into  life. 

Animadversion,  aii-e-mad-ver/- 
$bun.  s. 
Repruof;  severe  censure ;  observation. 

ANiMADVERsiVE,Sn-i-mad-v^i'siv. 
a.  That  has  ihe  power  of  Judging.  (428) 

To  Animadvert,  an-e-mad-veiV, 
v .  a.    1  o  consider ;  lu  observe ;  4a  pass  cen«- 
sures  upon. 

Animadverter,  an-e-mad-ver'tiur. 
s.  He  that  passes  censures,  or  observes  upon* 

Animal,  an'e-mal.  s. 
A  living  creature,  corporeal ;  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, we  say  a&iupid  man  is  an  animal. 

Animal,  an'^-mal.  a. 
l'hat<  which  belongs  or  relates  to  animals: 
animal  is  usi  d  in  opposition  to  spiritual. 

Animalcule,  an-c-mal'kuJe. s. 

A  small  animal.  j 

(j;^  This  word  is  derived  firom  the  French,  ana 
forms  its  plural  by  adding  s  ;  but  this  plural  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  Latin  word  am» 
mitUuia]  which  being  mistaken  for  a  singular 
by  (hose  who  have  but  a  faint  memory  of  their 
accidence,  is  Mimetimes  made  plural  by  ihe 
change  of  a  into  ^  diphthong  t  but  it  ou^ht  to 
be  reuienibcrcd  that  timmaUuU  in  the  singu- 
lar, makes  atiimakulff  in  the  plural,  without 
aiiy  additionahlc  syllable ;  and  tnat  theungular 
of  animalcula  is  animalculum, 

Animality,  an-e-mal'e-te.  s. 
The  state  of  animal  existence. 

To  Animate,  an'e-mate.y.  a. 

To  quicken,  to  make  alive ;  to  give  powers  to ; 
-    to  encourage,  to  incite. 

Animate,  an'i-mate.  a. 

Alive,  possessing  aaimal  life.  (91) 

Animated,  an'e-nij-ted. part.  a. 

Lively,  vigorous. 

Animation,  an-e-mi' shun,  s. 
The  dtX  of   animating  or  enlivening ;    that 
which  animates  ;  the  state  of  beihg  enlivened. 

ANiMATiVE,an'cjnia-tiv.  a.  {157) 
Thai  has  the  power  oi  giving  life. 


Animator,  an'i-mi-tdr.  s.  (fiii) 

That  which  gives  life. 

Animose,  an-e-mose'.  a.  (427) 
'   Full  of  spirit,  hot. 

Animosity,  an-i-mos'se-ti.  s. 

Vehemence  of  hatred  ;  passionate  malignity* 

Anise,  an'nis.  s.  (l40) 
A  species  pf  apium  or  parsley,  with  large  sweet- 
scented  seeds. 

Anicer.  ank'ur.  s.  (98)  (409) 
A  liquid  measure  the  fourth  part  of  the  awm. 

Ankle,  ank'kl.^.  (405) 
Thejoint  which  joins^he  foot  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-bone,  ank'kUbinc.s. 

The  bone  of  the  ankle. 

Annalist,  an'na-ltst.  u 

. .  ^  A  Vf  jt(cr  of  annals. 

Annals,  aii'nalz.  s. 

Histories  digested  in  the  eaa£k  order  of  time. 
Anrats,  an'nats.  s. 

Tint  fniits. 

To  Anneal,  an-ncle'.v.  a. 

To  heat  ghss  that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may 
pierce  jhrougb ;  u>  beat  any  thing  in  «kh  a 
otanncr  at  to  give  it  the  true  temper. 

To  Annex,  an-neks'.  v.  a. 

To  unite  to  at  the  end;  to  unite  a  smaller 
thing  to  a  greater. 

Annexation^  an-nek-sa'shffn.  s. 
^CoDJun8ion,. addition;  union,  coalition. 

Annexion,  an-nek'shun.s. 
Thp  a£l  of  annexing. 

Annex MENT,an-neks'menr.  $. 
The  a6l  of  annexir.g  ;  the  thing  annexed. 

AN"Nmif.ABLE,  an-m'heJa-bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  put  oat  of  existence. 

To  Annihilate,  an-ni'h^-lire.  v.  a. 

To  rc^duce  to  nothing  ;  to  destroy ;  to  annul. 
Q^  j£nglishnien  who  have  been  bred  in  foreign 
seininanes,  where  they  pranbtmce  the  i  m 
Latin  like  ^,  generallv  pronounce  this  word  a» 
if  written  an-ne-kf-isu,  because  they  pro- 
nounce the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived in  the  same  manner:  but  Englishmen, 
educated  in  their  own  country,  pronounce  the 
i,  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  with  the  accent  cm 
jt,  both  in .  Ii^tin  and  £nglish,  as  it  is  here 
marked. 

Annihilation,  an-ni-be-la'^bun.  s. 

The  ad  of  reducing  to  nothing,  the  state  qf 
being  reduced  to  nothing. 

Anniversary,  an-ne-vlr'sa-re.  s. 

A  day  celebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;,  the  a^  of  celebration  of  the  aimi* 
versary. 

Anniversary,  an-ne-v?r'sa-re.  a. 
,  . $.cturning  with  the  revolution  of  the  year; 
annual. 

Anno  Domini,  Sn'no-dom'e-ni, 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Annolis,  an'no-lis.  s. 
An  American  animal  like  a  lizard. 

Annotation,  an-no-tA*thfin:  s. 

Explication ;  note. 

ANNOTATOR,an-nA-ta'tur.  s,  (521} 
A  writer  of  notes,  a  commentator. 

To  Announce,  an-n&unsc',  v.  a. 
To  publish,  to  proclaim;  to  dbclare'by  a  }«" 
dicial  sentence. 

To  Annoy,  an-nic\  v. a.  "{329) 

To  incommode*  to  vex. 

Annoy,  an-nii'."s. 
Injury,  molcsution. 
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Annoyance,  an-nie'anse.  s. 

That  which  annoys;  the  aQof  annoving, 
Annoyer,  an-nii'fir.  b.  (98; 

The  persoo  that  annojri* 
Annual,  an'ni-al.  a. 

That  which  comca  yearly;    that  which  is 

reckoned  by  the  year  f  that  which  bats  only  a 

year. 

Annually,  an'ni4l-l4.  ad. 

Yearly,  cveiy  year. 
Annuitant,  an-nfi'c-tant.  s. 
He  that  poisesaes  or  receives  an  annuity. 

Annuity,  Sn-nu'c-ti.  s, 

A  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  tor  a  term  of  life  or 

years;  a  yearly  allowance. 
To  An  n u l,  an-nul'  ."v.  a. 

To  make  void,  to  nullify ;  to  reduce  to  nothing* 
Annular,  an'ni-lar,  a.  (98) 

Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Ann-uLtARY,  an'tti-la-tiri,  a. 

Having  theibrra  of  rines, 

ANNUL£T,aQ'nJk^let^  s. 

A  iitile  ring. 
To  An  NUMERATE,  Sn-nA' mc-ritc. 

V.  a.  Toaddtoaformef  number.  (91) 
•ANNUMERATioN,an-ni-ipi-ra's^un. 

t.  Addition  to  a  foraaep'  numbcf  • 
To  Annunciate,  an-nup'shi-ite- 

v.a.  To  bringtidiags.  (91)  (3^7)  (i^ 

Annunciation-pay,   an-nun-riic- 

Vshun-di.  s.       '  r 

The  day  celebfatcd  by  the  church,  fn  fnemory 
of  the  Angers  salutation  of  the  Blessc^  Virgin, 
solemnized  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  M^fch* 

Anodyne,  an'o-dlne.  a. 

That  which  has  the  p«wcr  of  mitigating  pain. 

To  Anoint,  a-nMnt'.  v.  a. 

To  rub  over  with  un^uous  matter;  to coosc* 

crate  ty  un6lion. 
Anoimter,  a-n&m'tur.  s. 

The  person  that  anoints. 
Anomalism,  a-n^ra'i-lizm,  f. 

Aoomaly,  irregukrity. 
AN0MALiSTiCAL,a-n6m-ailis'te-kal. 

**(5<^)  Irregular. 

Anomalous,  a-niim'a.lfis.  a. 

Irregular,  deviating  from  the  general  method 
or  analogy  of  things. 

Anomalously,  a-nim'a-I&s-li.  ad. 

Intgularly. 

Anomaly,  a-iiJm'a-li.  s. 

Inegularitv,  deviation  fitom  rule. 

Anomv,  Jn'o-mi.  s. 

Bftach  of  law. 
A>30m.  a•nSn^  ad. 

Q^iduy,  soon  ;  now  and  then. 

Anonymous,  a-n$n'i-mAs.  a. 

Wanting  a  naige. 

Anonymously,  X-non'i-mfis-le.  ad, 

Wihoui  a  name.  ^  ^ 

Anorexy,  an'ni-rek^J.  s.  (517) 

Iwppctcncy. 

Another,  an-fiTH'Sr.  a.(g8) 
^M  the  same;  one  more;  any  other;   not 

OQc'iirJf}  widely  different. 

A>j«ATED,  an'si^iJd.  a. 
™»ng  haodka. 

To  ANswER,.an'sur.  v.  n.  (475)  (08) 
^oipnk  in  return  to  a  question;  to  speak  in 
^Ppotidon ;  to  be  accountable  for  |  to  give  an 
*xount ;  to  correspond  to,  to  suit  with  ; .  to  be 
^"valent  to ;  to  satisfy  any  claim  or  petition  ; 
^  itard  as  oppotitc  or  cotrelative  to  some- 


thing else ;  to  bear  proportion  to;  to  succeed, 
to  produce  the  wished  event:  to  appear  to  any 
call,  or  authoritative  summons. 
Answer,  an'sur.  s.  (475) 
That  which  is  said  in  return  to  a  question,  or 
position ;  a  confuution  of  a  charge. 

Answerable,  an'sur-a-bl.  a.  (475) 
That  to  which  a  reply  may  be  made ;  obliged 
to  give   an  account ;  correspondent  to ;  pro- 
portionate to ;  equal  to. 

Answerably,  an'sur-a-bli.  ad. 
Indue  ^loportion;  with  proper  correspond* 
ence;  suitably. 

Answerableness,  an'sfir-a-bl-nes. 
s.  The  quality  of  being  answerable. 

Answerer,  Jn'sur-ur.s.  (554) 
He  that  answers ;  he  that  manages  the  contro- 
versy against  one  that  has  written  first. 

Ant,  ant.  s. 
^n  emmet,  a  pismire. 

Antbear,  ant'bire.  s. 
An  animal  that  feedg  on  ants. 

Anthill,  ant'hill.  s. 

The  small  protuberance  pf  earth  m  which  ants 
make  &ci^nesu. 

Antagonist,  an.-tag'6-n!st.  s. 
Oae  who  contends  with  another,  an  opponent; 
contrary  to. 

ToANTAGONiZE,an-tag'o.nizc.v.n. 
To  contend  against  another.  « 

Antanaclasis.  ant-a-na-kli'sfs.  s. 
A  figure  in  rbctorick,  when  the  same  word  is 
fepeated  io  a  different  manner,  if  not  in  ajpon- 
-trtuy  signification  ;  it  is  also  a  returning  to  the 
ipattrr  at  the  end  of  along  parenthesis. 

AfiTAPHRODiTiCK,  ant-a-ffi-dft'lk. 
%,  Efficacious  against  the  venere^  disease. 

Antapoplectick,  ant-ap-p6.plek'- 
t?k.  a. 

Good  against  an  apoplexy. 

Antarctick,  an-tJrk'tik.  a. 

Relating  to  the  southern  pole. 
ANTARTMRiTiGK,ant-ir-/Mt'ik.  a. 

Good  against  the  gout. 

Antasthmatick,  ant-ast-mat'ik.  a. 

Good  against  the  asthma. 
Anteact,  an'ti-akt.  s. 
A  former  aa. 

Anteambulation,   an-ti-am-bi. 

la' shun.  8. 
A  walking  before. 

To  Antecede,  an-tc-side'.  v.  a. 

To  precede ;  to  go  before. 
Antecedence,  an-te-le' dense,  s. 

The  a£l  or  sure  of  going  before. 
Antecedent,  an^ti-s^'dint,  a. 

Going  before,  preceding. 

Antecedent,  an-'ti-'si'dent.  s. 

That  which  goes  before ;    in  grammar,  the 
noun  to  which  the  relative  is  subjoined. 

Antecedently,  an-t^-se'dlnt-l4. 

ad.  Previously. 

Antecessor,  an-tJ-s^s'rfr.  s. 
One  who  goes  before,  or  leads  another. 

Antechamber,  an'ti-tshSm-bir.  s. 

The  chamber  that  leads  to  the  chief  aportment. 
SccChamier. 

To  Antedate,  an'ti-date,  v.  a. 
To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time;  to  date 
something  before  the  proper  time. 

Antediluvian,  an-te-de-lu'vJ-an. 

a.    £xisting  before  the  deluge;  relating  to 
things  existing  before  the  deluge. 


Antelope,  an'te-lope.  s. 

A  goat  with  curled  or  wreathed  horns. 
ANTEMERiDiAN,an-tc-mc-ridj'e-an. 

a-  (294)  (376)  (507)  Being  before  noon. 
ANTEMETlCK.,ant-4-roet'ik-.  a. 

That  has  the  power  of  preventing  or  stopping 

vomiting. 

Antemundane,  an-te-mfin  dane.a. 

That  which  was  before  the  world. 
Antepast,  an'te-past.  s. 

A  fbrc^taste. 

Antepenult, an-ti-pi-nult'.  s. 

The  last  syllable  but  two.  ^      ^ 

Antepilepticr,  anN^p-4-lcp'uk.  a. 

A  medicine  against  convulsions. 

To  Antepone,  an'te-pone.  V.  a. 

To  pre£er  onething  to  another. 
ANTEPREDICAMENT,ln.te.pi4-dik'- 

a-ment.  s. 

Something  previous  to  the  doQrine  of  the  pre- 
dicaments. 

Anteriority,  in-ti-re-or'e-te.  s. 

Pnority ;  the  state  pf  being  before. 

Anteriour,  an-te'ri-ur.  a. 

Going  before. 
(O*  Now  more  commonly  and  better  writtca 

Anterior. 

Antes,  an'tiz.  s. 

Pillars  of  large  dimensions  that  support  the 

from  of  a  building. 
Antestomach,  an'ti-stum'uk.  s. 

A  cavity  that  leads  into  the  stomach.  (166) 

Anthelminthick,    an-/Ael-m!n'- 

thXk.  a. 
That  which  kills  worms. 

Anthem,  an'/^em.s. 

A  holy  song.  4  , ,     ,         ,        . 

Anthology,  an-zAoro-ie.  s.  (518) 

A  colledion  of  flowers ;  a  coliedion  of  devo- 
tions ;  a  coUeclion  of  poems. 

Anthony's  Fire,  Wto-nJz-flre'.s. 

A  kind  of  erysipebs. 

Anthrax,  an'/Araks.  s, 
A  scab  or  blotch  which  bums  the  skin. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,in'/ArO-p5l'A  j^.  S. 
The  dodrice  of  anatomy. 

Anthropophagi.  an'/Aro-pof'J-ji. 

s.  Man-eaters,  cannibals. 
ANTHROPOPliAGINIAN,an'/Ari.pof  . 

4    .1     /I    4  ^ 

a-jin  e-an.  s. 

A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by  Shakespeare  fiPOfQ 
anthropophagi. 

Anthropophagy,  In'/Ari-pJf'a-ji* 

s.  The  quality  of  eating  human  flesh. 

Anthroposophy,  an'/&r&-pSs'i.fl. 
8.  The  knowledge  of  the  namre  of  man. 

Anthypnotick,  Snt'hlp-nSt'lk.  a.   . 
That  which  has  the  power  of  pre\'cniing  sleep. 

Anthypophora,  an-/Ae-pof  6-ra. 
The  refutation  of  an  objection  by  the  appo* 
sitioo  of  a  contrary  sentence. 

Antiacid,  an'te-as'id.  s. 
Alkali. 

Antichamber,  an'ti-tsbam-bSr.  s. 
Corruptly    written    for    antechamber.— >See 
Chamber. 

ANTiCHRiSTiAN,an.ti-kris'tshun.a. 

Opposite  tc|  Christianity. 

AntichristianisMs  an-ti..kr!s^ 
tKhun-ism.  s. 
Opposition  or  contrariety  to  chnitianity. 
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AKTiCHRiSTiANiTY^an.te-kris.tshe- 

an'i-ti.  s. 

Contrariety  to  Christianity. 
To  Anticipate,  an-tis'e-patc.  v.  a. 

To  take  something  sooner  than  another,  so  as 
to  prevent  him ;  to  take  up  before  the  time ; 
to  foretaste,  or  take  an  impression  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really  was ;  to 
preclude. 

Anticipation,  an'tis-se-pa'shun.  s. 
The  aH  of  taking  up  something  before  its 
time;  forc-tasre. 

Antick,  an'tik.  a.  ' 

Odd ;  ridiculously  wild. 

Antick,  Sn'tik.  s. 

He  that  plays  anticks,  or  uses  odd  gesticulation; 
a  buffoon. 

Antickly,  an'tik-le.  ad. 
With  odd  postures. 

Anticlimax,  an-tc-kli'maks.  s. 

A  sentence  in  which  the  last  part  is  lower  than 
the  first;  opposite  to  a  climax. 

Anticonvulsive,  iu-t^-con-vSl'- 
siv.  a. 

'  Good  against  convulsions. 

Anticor,  an'ti-k6r.  s.  (166) 
A  preternatural  swelling  in  a  horse's  breast, 
opposite  to  his  heart. 

Anticourtier,  an-t4-core'tshur.  s. 
One  that  opposes  the  court. 

Antidotal,  an-ti-do'taK  a. 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  countcra^Ung 
poison.. 

Antidote,  an'tJ-dotc.  s. 

A  medicine  given  to  expel  poison» 

Antifebrile,  an-ti-tlb'nl.  a.  (i4o) 
Good  against  fevers. 

Antilooarithm,  an-tl-lJg'a-ri/Am 
s.  The  complement  of  the  logaritmn  of  a  sine, 
.tangent,^  or  secant. 

ANTiMOHAJiCHiCAL,an'te.m6-niir'. 
ke-kaL  a. 
Against  gomemodCDt  by  a  single  person. 

Antimonial,  in-ti-ma'ni-al.  a. 
Made  of  antimony. 

Antimony,  an'ic-mun-i.  s.  (556) 
Antimony  is  a  mineral  sabstance,  of  a  metal- 
.line  nature^ 

ANTiNEPHRrTieK,an'te-ne-fr!t'lk.a. 
'Good  against  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidneys. 

Aktinomv,  an.tin'6-ni£.  s.  (518) 
A  contradif^on  between  two  laws. 

Antiparalytick,  an'tJ-par-a-lit'ik 
-    a.  EflBcacious  against  the  palsy. 

ANTiPATHETiCAL^an'te-pa../iet'c- 
kaLa. 
Having  a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 

Antipathy,  an.t!p'a-/Ae.  s.  (5 is) 

A  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing,  so  as  to  sliun 
it  involuntarily }  opposed  to  sympathy. 

Antiperistasis,  Wte-pLris'^-sis. 

8.  (5€o).  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  qua- 
lit]^,  by  which  the  quality  it  opposes  becomes 
heightened. 

Antipestilential,  an'ti-pis-te- 

l^n's)ial,  a. 
£fficacious  against  the  plague. 

Antiphon-,  an'te-fjn. 
Alternate  singing.    Mason* 

ANTIPHONY,     \   4       .2r/ X       1     . 

Antiphone,   ^an-t»fo-n6,s. 
An  echo.    The  method  of  singing  by  way  of 
K^nse.    Ashvod  Mas9ft* 


Antiphrasis,  an-tif  fra-sfs.  s.(5ip) 
The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their 
meaning. 

Antipodal,  an-tip'o-dal.  a.  (518) 

Kelatmgto  the  antipodes. 

Antipodes,  an-tip'o^dez.  s. 

Those  people  who,  living  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  have  their  feet  dirc£lly  opposite  to 
our's. 
t^  We  frequently  hear  disputes  whether  thi« 
word  should  be  orooounced  in  four  syllables,  as 
It  IS  here,  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  or  in 
three,  as  if  divided  into  an-li'fodest  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllabic,  and  the  Ian  rhym- 
ing  with  abodfs.  To  solve  the  difficulty  it 
mmi  be  observed,  that  the  word  is  pure  Latin  i 
and  that  when  we  adopt  such  words  into  our' 
own  language,  we  seldom  alter  the  accent.  If, 
indeed,  the  singular  of  this  woid  were  in  use 
like  satellite  (1.55),  then  we  ought  to  form 
the  plural  regularly,  and  pronounce  it  in  tfircc 
syllables  only  ;  but  as  it  is  always  used  in  the 
plural,  and  is  perfe£l  Latin,  we  ought  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  four. 

*'  To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode^ 
<*  Sonve  for  renown  are  sitigular  and  odd ; 
"  What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  fdease^ 
«*  Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  atftifodts : 
**  Thro*pride,not  malice,they  nm  counter  still,. 
**And  birth-days  ai-e  their  days  of  dreasingill.*'. 
TouHg*  Lwt^f  Fame, 

ANTlPOPE,an'te-pipe.  5. 

He  that  usurps  the  popedom. 
ANTiPTpsis,  an-tip*ti/sis.  s.  [520) 

A  figure  in  grammar  by  which  one  case  is  put 

tor  another. 

Antiquary,  an't^-kwa-i^.  s. 

A  man  studious  of  antiquity. 

To  Antiquate,  an'te-kwate.  v.  a. 
To  make  obsolete. 

Antiquatedness,  an'te-kwa-ted- 

nls.  s. 

The  sute  of  being  obsolete. 
Antique,  an-t4ek'.  a.  (1 12) 

Ancient,  not  modem  ;.  of  genuine  antiquity  j 

of  old  fashion.  ^     ^ 


Antitypical,  an-te-tip'i-kal.  a. 

That  which  exi^ainrthe  type, 

Anti venereal,  an'te^yi-ne're-aU 
a.  Good  against  the  venereal  diseasQ. 

Antler,  ant'lur.  8. 

Branch  ot  a  stag's  .hom« 

ANTOECijSin.tli'si.  s.  (296) 
Those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under 
the  same  meridian,  at  the  tame  distance  from 
the  equator  ;  the  one  towards  the  north,  and 
the  other  to  the  south. 

Antonomasia,  an-ti-no-ma^zhe-a, 
*•  (453)*  A  form  of  speech,  in  which»  for  a 
oropcr  name,  is  put  the  name  of  some  digni^'. 
.  We  say  the  Orator  for  Cicero,  (paj 


Antique,  an-tc^k'.V  (112) 

An  antiquity,  a  remain  of  ancient  timei» 
Antiqueness^  an-ttek'nes.  s. 


The  quality  of  beiQg  antique. 

Antiquity,  an-tik'kwe-te.  $• 
Old  times  i  the  anciena ;  remaina  of  old  times; 
old  age. 

Antiscorbutical,  ah'tl-sk6r-bu'. 
te-kai. 
Good  against  the  scurvy. 

Antispa^is,  an-tis'pa-sis;  s. 
,     The  revulsion  of  any  humour. 

[ANTisPASMODiCit,an'te-spaz.mJd'- 

ik.  a. 
;     That  which  has-  die  power  of  relieving  the 

cramp. 

Antispasticic,  an-ti-spas'tik.  a. 
Medicines  which  cause  a  revulsion. 

Antisplenetick,  an'te-splen'i-t!k, 
a.  £fficacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.. 

Antistrophe,  an.t!s'trp.fe.  s. 
In  an  ode  sung  in  parts  i  the  second  ttana  of 
every  three.  5 

ANTiSTRUMATiCK»an'te.stri.mat'ik 
a.  Good  against  the  king's  evil. 

Antithesis,  anAii*'i.s!s.  s» 

Opposition;  contrast. 
AntitypEjj  an'tc-tipe.  s. 
That  which  u  resembled  or  shadd^mioutby 
the  type.    A  term,  of  theology. 


Antre,  an'tSr,  s.  (41(5) 
A  cavern,  a  den. 

Anvil,  an'viL  s. 
The  iron  block  on  which  the  smith  lays   hit 
metal  to  be  forged ;  any  thing  on  which  blows 
are  laid. 

Anxiety, ang-zi'e-te.  $.  (479)  (480} 
TnouMe  of  mindnbout  some  fiiture  event,  $o« 
licicude  ;  depressibn,  lowness  of  spirits. 

Anxious,  ank'^hus.  a.  (48o) 
Disturbed  about  some  uncetuin  event  2  care-^ 
ful,  full  of  inquietude. 

An  X  lousLY,  ank'shfis-li.  ad. 

Solicitously,  unquietly. 

An  xiousNESS,  ank'shus-nis,  s. 

The  quality  of  being  anxious. 

ANY^'en'ne.  a,  (sp) 
Eveiy,  whoever,  wtiatever. 

Aon  fan  ,  a-o'  ni-an.  a, 

Belonging  to  the  hill  Parnassus  ;  the  tuppoaed 

residence  of  the  muses,    w^/^. 
AoRisT,a'o-nst. «. 

Indefinite.    A  tense  in  the  Greek  langti^ge. 
Aorta,  a-6r'ta.  s,  (92) 

The  great  artery  which  rises  immediate^  out 

of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  hearts 
Apace,  a-pise'.  ad. 

Quick,  speedily;  hastily* 
Apart,  a-pirt'.  ad. 

Separately  from  the  resttn  place  ;  in  a  state  of 

distin^on;  at  a  distance,,  retired  from   the 

other  company. 

Apartment,  a-part^ment.  5^ 
A  room,  a  set  of  rooms. 

Apathy,  ap'a-/Ae.  s.. 

Exemption  trott.  passion. 
Ape,  ipe.  s. 

A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imitator. 
To  Ape,  ape.  V.  a. 

To  imitate,  as  anape  imitates  human  af^ifmi. 
Apeak,  a-pike'.  ad. 

In  a  posture  to  pierce  the  ground.. 
Apepsy,  ap'ep-sc.  s.  (503) 

A  loss  of  natural  concodion. 

Aperient,  a-pc'ri-int.  a,. 

Gentle  puigative. 

Aperitive,  a-plr'i.tiv.  a. 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  openlhi^ 

Apert,  a.plrt'.a. 
Open. 

Apertion,  a-per'shSir,  s.        f 
An  opening,  a  passage,  a  gap;  the  aQ«f  0Den«^ 
ing.  ■'^ 

Apertly,  a.pcrt?li.  ad. 
:     Openly. 

Apertness^  a-p^rt'nes..  t^ 
Openitess. 


Aperture..  ap'Sr-tshire.  s..  (460) 
'•    (46a)  The a^ of  opening f  aaopen place 
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Apetalous,  a-p^t'a-lus.  a.  (314) 

VViibout  flowcr-lcavci. 
APEX^a'plks.  s. 
Thcoporpoini. 

ApHiERESis,  a-f2r'e-sis.  s.  124) 
A  lizure  ia  gninmar  that  takes  away  a  ietter  or 
sylbbie  from  the  beginning  of  a  word* 

Aphelion,  a-f4  le-un.  s. 

That  part  of  cfce  orbh  of  a  planet  in  which  it 
is  at  (he  point  remotest  from  the  lutl*. 

Aphilantrropy,  af  e-lan'/Ar6-p4. 
s.  V/tDi  of  love  to  maokind.  ; 

Aphorism,  af'o-rizm.  s.  (503) 

A  ouum,  an  unconne£ied  position. 

Aphoristical,  af-o-ris'te-kal.  a. 
Written  in  separate  unconne^d  seniles. 

Aphoristically,  af-i-ris'te-kal-li, 
ad.  In  ihc  form  of  an  aphorism. 

Aphrodisiacal,  af'fro-de-zi' 

a-kal. 

Aphrodisiack,  af fr6-dizh'4- 

ak.  (451) 

Relating  to  the  venereal  disease. 

Apiary,  a'pc-a-fe.  s.  (534) 

Tbc  place  where  bees  are  kept. 
Apiece,  a-peese'.  ad. 

To  the  UBR  or  share  of  each. 

Apish,  a' pish.  a. 
Havioeihe  atialiiiesof  an  ape,  imrtative ;  fop- 
pish, &fibea  ;  silly,  trifling  -,  waiuon,  playful. 

Apishly,  a'pish-lc.  ad. 
In  an  apish  manner. 

ApiSHNESSy  4'pish-nes.  s. 

Mimickry,  foppetv. 

Apitpat,  a-pJt'plt.  ad. 

With  quick  palpitation. 

Apocalypse,  a-pSk'a-lip^.  s. 
Revelation,  a  word  tised  only  df  the  sacred 

vritini;!. 

Apocalyptical,  a-pok-JJtp'ti-kil. 

a.  Comainine  reveUtion. 

Apocope,  a-pok'i-p4.  s. 
A  fi^ore,  when  the  last  letter  or  syllable  is 

taken  away. 

Apocrustick,  ap-o-krus'tik.  a. 

Repelling  aiMi  astringcnu 

Apocrypha,  a-p&k're.fa.  s.  (02) 

Books  added  to  the  sacred  writings,  of  doubt- 

^laaibors. 
Apocryphal,  a-pok're-fal.  a. 

Xot  canonical,  of  ancertatn  authority ;   con- 

uioed  in  the  apocrypha. 
Apocryphally,  a-pok're-faUle.  ad. 

Uocenaioty. 
ApocRYPKALNESS,  a-pik're-fal-ncs. 

t.  Uoceruimy. 
Apodictical,  ap-i-dik'te-kal.  a. 

I^onstrative. 
Apodixis,  ap-o-d!k'sis.  s.  (527) 
Demonsnation. 


ApoGiEON,ap-o-ji'oii.  (527)  y 
Apogee,  ap'^je.  J 

cavens,  in  which  the  sui 

greatest  distance  possibli 
vDole  revolution. 

\L,ap-pil-6-j^t'i-kaJ  \ 
t,  a-pSl-o-jet'ik.       .  / 


A  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the  sun,  or  a 
pianct,  is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible  from 
(be  eaith  in  its  wnole  revolution. 

Apologetical 
Ahologetick,     ^ 

a.  That  which  is  said  in  defence  of  any  thing. 

Apologist,  a-pol'o-jist.  s. 

One  who  makes  an  apology. 

To  Apologize,  a-pol'o-jize.  v.  n. 

To  plead  in  favoOr. 


Apologue, ap'^log.  s.  (338) (503) 

Fable,  stoiy  contrived  to  teach  some  moral 
truth. 

Apology,  a-pol'o-jc.  s.  (5 is) 

Defense,  excuse. 
Apomecometry,  ip'6-mi-kJm' me- 
tre, s.  (527) 
The  art  of  measuring  things  at  a  distance. 

Aponeurosis,  a-pon-nu-ro'sis.  s. 

An  expansion  oJt  a  nerve  into  ^  membrane. 
Apophasis,  a-pifa-sis.  s.  (520) 

A  figure  by  which  the  orator  seems  to  wave 

what  he  would  plainly  insinuate. 

Apophlegmatick,  ap-o-fleg'ma-tik 

a.  (510)  Drawing  away  phlegm. 

Apophlegmatism,,  ap-6-fl^g'mS- 

ttzm.  s. 
A  medicine  to  draw  phlegm. 

Apophthegm,  ap'o-/Aem.  s.  (503) 

A  remarkable  saying. 

Apophyge,  a-pof'e-je.  s. 
That  part  of  a  column  where  it  begins  to  spring 
out  of  iu  base ;  the  spring  of  a  column. 

Apophysis,  avpif'e-sis.  s.  (520) 
The  prominent  paruof  some  bones  ;  tho  same 
as  process. 
Apoplectical.  ap-6-pIek'ti-kal.7 
Apoplectick,  ap-o-plek'iik..        5 
a.  Relating  to  an  apoplexy. 

Apoplexy,  ap'A-plek-s4.  s.  (517) 

A  sudden  deprivation  of  all  sensation. 
Aporia,  a-pi're-a.  s.  (505)  (92) 
A  figure  by  which  the  speaker  doubts  where 
to  begin. 

ApoRRHOfeA,  ap-pir-ri'a.  s.  (92) 

£ffluvium,  emanation. 
Aposiopesis,  a-p&zh-4-o.pi's!s.  s. 

(cdo)  A  form  of  speech,  by  whicn  the  speaker, 

through  some  affe£lion  or  vchemency,  breaks 

off  his  speech.  (596) 
Apostacy,  a-pJs'ta-si.  s. 

Departure  from  what  a  inan  has  professed ;  it 

is  generally  applied  to  religion. 

Apostate,  a-pJs'tJte.  s.  (91) 

One  that  has  forsaken  his  religion. 

Apostatical,  ap.pJs-tat'e-kal.  a. 

After  the  manner  of  an  aposmte. 

To  Apostatize,  a-pSs'ta-tize.  v.  n. 

To  forsake  one's  religion. 
To Apostemate,  a-pcyte-roate.  v.n. 

(91)  To  swell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 
Apostemation,  i-pos-te-m4'shun. 
s.  The  gathering  of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 

Aposteme,  ap'A-steme.  s.  (503) 
A  hollow  swelliiig,  an  abscess. 

Apostle,  a-pos'sL  s.  (472)  (405) 

A  person  sent  with  mandates,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  them  whom  our  Saviour  deputed  to 
prearh  the  gospel. 

((^  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  tn  the  pul- 
pit, as  if  divided  into  a-fo-stie ;  the  second  syU 
Lble  1  ike  the  first  of  fo-€t  If  rhe  long  qtiant  1  ty 
of  the  0,  in  the  Latin  aposiolus,  \^  urged  for 
a  similar  length  of  the  English  iipostie^^ct  us 
only  turn  to  No.  ,'',37  of  the  Principles,  and^'e 
shall  see  the  futility  of  arguing  from  the  Latin 
Quantity  to  ours.  If  these  reasons  are  not  sati»- 
hiCtory,  ii  is  hoped  .that  those  who  are  abettors 
of  thissirl^ular  pronunciation  will  alter  e-fip-tle 
into  e-fi'Silct  the  second  syllable  like  pte^  and 
then  their  reasoning  and  pra^iice  will  be  uni- 
form. 

Apostleship,  a-pos'sl-ship.  s. 
The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 


Apostolical,  ip-pos-tol^c-kal.  a. 

Delivered  by  the  apostles'. 
ApostoliCally,  ap-Js-til'e-kal-lc. 
ad.  In  the  manner  oi  the  apostles. 

AposTOLiCK,  ap-8s-tol'ik.  a.  (509) 
Taught  by  the  apostles. 

Apostrophe,  a-pSs'tro-fe.  s.  (518) 

In  rhctorick,  a  diversion  of  speech  to  another 
pereon  than  the  speech  appointed  did  intend  or 
require ;  in  grammar,  trie  contraction  of  a 
word  by  the  use  of  a  comma,  as  tho'  for 
though.  J 

To  Apostrophize,  a-pos'tri-fize. 

v.  a.  To  address  by  an  apostrophe. 

Apostume,  ap'6-stume.  s.  f503)  ^ 

A  hollow  tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter. 

Apothecary,  a-po/^'e-ka-re,  s. 
A  man  whose  empfoyment  n  to  keep  medi- 
cines for  ale.  (470) 

(t3^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  as  ii  it  wera 
written  Apotecary. 

Apothegm,  ap'o-/Alm.  s.  (503) 

A  remarkable  saying. 

Apotheosis,  ap-o-/M'i-sis.  s. 

Deification. 
83^  This  word,  like  Metamorphosis,  has  de- 
serted its  Latin  accentuation  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  and  returned  to  its  original  Greek  ac- 
cent on  the  antepaiultimate.  oec  PriiKiples, 
No.  503,  page  49.  The  (xhcr  words  of  thia 
termination,  as  AnadiplosiSt  Antiptosis,  &c. 
retain  the  Latin  accent, ^though  all  these  word* 
in  Greek  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate. This  accentuation  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate is  80  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  oar  own 
tongue,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  prevalent. 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott, 
Buchanan,  Sailey,  and  Perry,  have  adopted  it 
as  I  have  done ;  and  only  Smiih,  Barclay^  and 
Entick,  accent  the  penultimate.  So  eminent 
a  poet  as  Garth  approves  of  the  choice  1  have 
made,  where  he  says, 
*  Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
'<  An  apothnsu,  and  rites  divine.** 

Apotome,  a-pSt'o-me,  s. 
The  remainder  or  difference  of  two  incom* 
mensurable  quantities. 

Apozem,  ap'o-aem.  s.  (503) 
A  deco£iion. 

To  Appal,  ap-p4ll'.  v.  a.  (406) 

To  fright,  to  depress. 
^1^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  might 
more  properly  have  been  writte:i  AppaU ;  and 
we  find  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henrv  VII. 
a£lually  writes  the  compound  Appalement, 
Whetner  Johnson  founds  his  opinion  upon 
the  paU  colour  which  fear  generally  prodoces, 
or  upon  the  derivation  of  ilie  word  from  the 
French  Appattr,  it  cannot  be  certainly  known  ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  this  word  has  beeii  so 
often  rhymed  with  ail,  hall,  fall,  &£.  that 
such  a  change  as  Dr.  Johnspn  recommends 
would  be  attended  with  no  small  inconvenieiKC. 
It  may  be  observed  too,  that  spelling  this  word 
with  single  /  as  he  has  done,  is  at  vanance  with 
its  general  pronunciation:  for  one  /,  when 
finaL  does  not  broaden  the  a  like  that  in  all, 
but  leaves  it  in  the  sound  of  that  vowel  in 
fal4onAf,  tal'loiv,  &c.  Considering  theirfore 
that  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  so  irre- 
vocably fixed,  it  is  but  borrowing  an  /  from 
the  Latin  Palleo  to  make  the  sound  and  the 
spelling  exactly  correspond*  We  are  often 
fond  of  negle£ting  the  French  for  the  I^tin 
etymology  when  tnrrc  is  no  necessity, — in  the 
present  case  such  a  preference  would  be  cdm- 
tnendablc. 
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Appalement,  ap-pill'ment.  s. 
Depression,  impression  of  fear. 

Appanage,  ap'pa-naje,  s.  (90)  (503) 
Lands  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  ot  younger 
children. 

Apparatus,  ap-pa-ra'tus.  s. 
Those  things  which  are  provided  for  the  ad* 
complishmeot  of  any  purpose ;  as  the  tools  of 
a  trade,  the  furniture  of  a  house ;  equipage, 
show. 

Apparel,  ap-par'li.  s. 

Dress,  vesture  ;  external  habiliments. 

To  Apparel,  ap-par'^l.  v.  a. 

To  diess,  to  cloche ;  to  cover,  or  deck. 
Apparent,  ap-pa'rlnt.  a. 

Plain,  indubitable ;  seeming,  not  real ;  visible; 
open,  discoverable  ;  certain,  not  presumptive. 

.  Apparently,  ap-pi'rent.l4.  ad. 

Evidently,  openly. 

Apparition,  ap-pa-r!sh'un.  s. 

Appearance,  vtsibilitv  :  a  vistbie  obJe6l ;  a 
spectre,  a  walking  spirit ;  something  only  ap- 
parent, not  real ;  tne  visibility  of  some  lu- 
mioaty. 

Apparitor,  ap.par'e-tur.  s.  (ps) 
The  lowest  officer  oT  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

To  Appay,  ap-pa'.  v.  a. 
..  To  satisfy.        « 

To  Appeach,  ap-pitsh'.  v.  a. 
To  accuse ;  to  censure,  to  reproach. 

Appeachment,  ap-pctsh'mlnt.  s. 
Charge  exhibited  against  any  man. 

To  Appeal,  ap-pele'.  v.  n. 
To  transfer  a  cause  from  one  to  another ;  to 
call  another  as  witness. 

Appeal,  ap-pele'.  s. 
A  removal  of^a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  court ;  in  the  common  law,  an  accu- 
sation ;  a  call  upon  any  as  witness. 

Appealant,  ap-pli'lant.  s. 
He  that  appeals. 

To  Appear,  ap-pere'.  v».  n. 
To  be  in  sight,  tobc  visible ;  to  become  visible 
as  a  spirit ;  to  exhibit  one's  self  before  a  court ; 
to  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality  ;  to  be  plain 
beyond  dispute. 

Appearance,  ap-pe'ranse*  s.^ 
The  a£i  of  coming  mto  sight ;  the  thing  teen ; 
semblance,  not  reality  ;  outside  show }  entry 
into  a  place  or  company;  exhibition  of  the 
person  to  a  court ;  presence,  mien ;  probabi- 
lity, likelihood. 

Appearer,  ap.pe'rur.  s.  (98) 
The  peison  that  aopears. 

Appeasable,  ap-pi'za-bl.  a.  (405) 

RecoDcileable. 
Appeasableness,  ap-p4'za.bl-ncs. 

s.  Reconcileableness. 

To  Appease,  ap-pize'.  v.  a. 
To  quiet,  to  put  in  a  state  of  peace ;  to  pacify, 
to  reconcile. 

Appeasement,  ap-plze'mlnt.  s. 

Asuteofpcace. 
Appeaser,  ap-pi'zur.  s.  (ps) 

He  thai  pacifies,  he  that  quiets  disturbances. 
AppELLANT^ap-pel'lant.  s. 

A  challenger ;  one  that  appeals  from  a  lower 

to  a  higher  pew  jt. 

Appellate,  ap-p4lMite,  s.  (91) 

The  person  appeaico  against. 

Appellation,  ap-piUi'shun.  s. 

Name. 

Appellative,  ap-pel'la-tiv.  s.  (157) 

A  name  common  to  all  of  the  iame  kind  or 
species;  as,  man,  h^rsc. 


Appellatively,  ap.pel'la-tlv-le. 

ad.  According  to  the  maimer  of  nouns  appel- 
lative. 

Appellatory,  ap-pelMa-tur-re.  a. 
That  which  contains  an  appeal.  (5 12) 

Apellee,  ap-pel-li'.  s. 
One  wh6  u  accused. 

To  Append,  ap-pcud'.  v.  a. 

To  haiig  any  thmg  upon  anotlier;  to  add  to 
something  as  an  accessory. 

Appendage,  ap-plh'dSje.  s.  (90) 

Something  added  to  another  things  without 
being  necessary  to  its  essence. 

Appendant,  ap-pin'dant.  a. 
Hanging  to  something  else;  annexed,  con- 
comitant. 

Appendant,  ap-pen'dant.  s. 

Ac  accidental  or  adventitious  part. 

To  Appendicate,  ap-pen'd^-kite, 
v.  a.  (91)  To  add  to  anotber  thing. 

ApPEN6iCATiON*ap.p^n-di-ki'shin 

«•  (459)  Annexion. 
Appendix,  ap-pen'd!ks.  s. 

Something  appended  or  added ;  an  adjun£l  or 

concomitanu 

To  App-ertain,  ap.plr-tSne'.  v.  n. 
To  bel  '      ^ 

nature. 


To  belong  to  as  of  right ;  to  belong  to  by 


per 
;ht; 


Appertainment,  ap-plr-tane'inent 
s.  That  which  belonn  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 

AppERTENANCE,ap-per'ti-nanse.  s. 
That  which  belongs  to  another  thing. 

Appertinent,  ap-per'tie-nent.  a. 
Belonging,  relating  to. 

Appetence,  ap'  pc-tense.    1 
Appetency,  ap'pc-tln-s^.  J   ' 

Carnal  desire. 

ApPETiBiLiTY,ap-pct.te.bil'i-ti.  s. 
The  quah'ty  of  being  desirable. 

Appetible,  ap'pe-te-bl.  a.  (405) 
Desirable. 

Appetite,  ap'pc-tltc.  s.  (155) 

The  natural  desire  of  good  ;  the  desire  of  sen- 
sual pleasure ;  violent  longing ;  keenness  of 
stomach,  hunger. 

Appetition,  ap-pi-iish'un.  s.  (507) 
Desire. 

Appetitive,  ap'pe-te-tiv,  a. 

That  which  desires. 

To  Applaud,  ap-pUwd'.  v.a.  . 

To  praise  by  clapping  the  hands ;  to  praise  in 
general. 
Applauder,  ap-pliw'dur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  praises  or  commends. 

Applause,  ap-pliwz'.  s. 

Approbation  loudly  expressed* 

Applausive,  ap-pliw'siv.  a.  (428) 

Applauding.    Mason, 

Apple,  ap'pl.  5.  (405) 

The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree ;  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

Applewoman.  ap'pl-wim-uti.  s. 

A  woman  that  sells  applet. 
Appliable,  ap-pli'a-bl.  a.  (405) 

That  which  may  be  applied. 

Appliance,  ap-ph'anse.  s. 

The  ad  of  applying,  the  thing  applied. 

Applicability,  ap'pli-ka-bil'e-ti, 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fit  to  be  applied. 

Applicable,  ap'pli-ka-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  applied. 
Applicableness,  ap'ple-ka-bi»nes. 

I.  Fitness  to  be  applied. 


Applicably,  ap'pli-ka-bli.  ad. 
It)  such  manner  as  that  it  may  be  property  aj^ 
plied. 

Applicate,  Jp'plc-kStc.  s.  (91) 
A  right  line  drawn  across  a  curve,  so  as  to 
bisect  the  diameter. 

Application,  Sp-plc-ka'sbun,  s. 

The  a£l  of  applying  any  thing  to  another;  the 
thing  applied ;  the  ad  of  appiving  to  any  per- 
son as  a  petitioner;  the  empioymcni  of  any 
means  for  a  certain  aid ;  intenscness  of  thought, 
dose  study ;  attention  to  some  paiticulara&ir. 

Applicative.  ap'pl4-kS-iiv,  a. 

Belonging  to  application.  (5 1  s) 

AppLiCATORV,ap'pli-ka-tur-e,  a. 
Belonging  to  the  a£l  ofapplyiag.    (5 1 2) 

To  Apply,  a-pli'.  v.  a. 
To  put  one  thing  to  arK)ther ;  to  lay  medica- 
ments upon  a  wound ;  to  make  use  of  as  rela- 
tive or  suitable ;  to  put  to  a  certain  use ;  to  fix 
the  mifld  upon,,  to  study ;  to  have  recourse  to, 
as  a  petitioner ;  to  ply,  to  keep  at  work. 

To  Appoint^  ap-p6int'.  v.  a. 

To  fix  any  thing ;  to  establish  any  thing  by 
decree;  to  fumiso  in  all  poinu,  to  equip. 

Appointer,  ap-pom'tur*  s.  (98) 
He  that  settles  or  fixes. 

Appointment,  ap-pilnt'mlnt.  s. 

Stipulation  -^  decree,  estrolishmem ;  dire£lion, 
order ;  eauipment,  furniture ;  an  allovaoce 
paid  to  any  man. 

To  Apportion,  ap-p6re'shun.  v.  a. 
To  s«c  ocu  in  just  proportions. 

Apportionment,  ap-p6re'shun- 
m^nt.  s. 

A  dividing  into  portions. 
To  Appose^  ap-poze'«  v.a. 

To  put  qtsestions  to. 

Apposite,  ap'piizit.  a.  (156) 
Pro^r,  fit,  well  adapted. 

Appositely,  Sp'^o-zit-lc.  ad. 

Properly,  filly,  suitably. 

Ap!»ositeness,  ap'po-zit-ncs.  s. 
Fitness,  propriety,  suitableness. 

Apposition,  ap-po-zish'un.  s. 

The  addition  of  new  matter ;  in  grammar,  the 
putting  of  two  nouns  in  the  same  case. 

To  Appraise,  ap-prizc'.  v.  a. 

To  set  a  price  upon  any  thing. 

Appraisement,  ap-praze'm2nt.  $. 
The  a£i  of  appraising ;  a  valuation.  Ash^ 

Appraiser,  ap-pra'zur.  s.  (ps)  "" 

A  person  appomted  to  set  a  price  upon  thiogt 
to  be  sold. 

To  Appreciate,  ap-pre'sb^-ate.v.a. 

(^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  and  ftiiley, 
who  has  it,  seems  not  to  nave  given  iu  pmcnc 
signification,  for  he  explains  it, ''  to  seta  high 
value  or  esteem  upon  any  thing ;"  for  my  re> 
colle6lion  failsme,  if  it  has  not  been  generally 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  woid  it  comes 
fromfjppredfr,  to  appraise,  to  rate,  to  value, 
to  declare  the  just  priccof  any  thing,  as  nearly 
synonimous  to  the  English  word  to  es/imau. 

Appreciable,  ap-prS'sbi-a-bi.  a. 

fdr  '^bis  word  is  the  jgenuine  offspring  of  the 
former :  and  if  we~  acfmit  the  pairnt,  we  can- 
not refuse  the  child,  especially  as  the  latter 
seems  of  more  use  than  the  former;  for  though 
we  may  pretty  wen  supply  the  place  of  appre' 
date  by  estimate,  we  have  not  so  good  a  word 
as  amenable  to  exi>rcss  the  capability  of  beii^ 
estimated. 

To  Apprehend,  ap-pri-hind'.  v.a. 
To  lay  hold  on ;  to  seize,  in  order  for  trial  or 
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panishmrot;  to  conceive  by  the  mind;  to 
think  on  with  terroari  to  fear. 

Apprehendbr,  ap-pie-hcn'dur.  s. 
Oae  who  apprehends. 

AppREHENSi8LB,ap-pre-hen'se-bI.a. 
(.6:)  That  which  may  be  apprehended  or  con- 
ceived. 

Apprehension-,  ap-pri-hcn'shun,  s. 

The  lucre  contemplation  of  things;  opinion, 
scmimcnf,  conception ;  the  faculty  by  wHich 
wc conceive  new  ideas;  fear;  suspicion  of 
someihing;  seizure. 

Apprehensive,  ap-pri-hen's!v.  a. 

Quick  10  understand  ;  fearful.  (158) 

Apprehensively,  ap-pri-hen'siv-lc 

ad.  In  an  apprehensive  manner. 

AppREHENSlV£NESs,ap-pre.hli/siv- 

nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  apprchemivc. 
Apprentice,  ap-pr6n'tis.  s.  (i4o) 

Ooethat  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another 
nun  of  trade,  upon  condition  that  the  cradcs- 
i!»a  shall,  m  the*  mean  time,  endeavour  to  in- 
smitt  him  io  his  art.  (14ft) 

To  Apprentice,  ap-pren'tls.  v.  a. 

To  pu:  out  to  a  master  as  an  apprentice. 

Apprenticehood,  ap-pren'ils-hud, 
I.  The  years  of  an  apprenticed  servitude. 

A?pRENTiCESHiP,ap-pren'tis.ship.s. 
The  years  which  an  apprentice  is  to  puss  under 
a  miMcr. 

To  Apprize,  ap-prize'.  v.  a. 

To  inform. 


To  Approach,  ap-prAsh'.  v.  n. 

To  draw  near  locally  ;  to  draw  near,  as  litne  ; 
«>  make  a  progress  towards,  mentally. 
To  Approach,  ap-pritsh'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  near  to. 
Appi^oach,  ap-protsh'.  s. 
The  aft  of  drawing  near;    access;  means  of 
advancing. 

Approacher,  ap-pro'tshur.  s.  (98) 
The  pcnon  that  approaches. 

Approachment,  ap-protsh'ment.  s. 
The  ad  of  coming  near. 

Approbation,  ap-pro-ba'shun.  s. 
The^t  of  approving,  or  expressing- himself 
pfcacd  J  the  liking  of  any  thing ;  attestation, 

Ap?RooF,ap-prSof'.  s, 
CcaicBcndation.    Obsolete. 

To  AppRopiNQUE»ap-pr6-pink'.  v.n. 
10  Craw  near  to.    Not  in  u»e. 

Appropriable,  ap-pro'pre-a-bl.  a. 
_  1  iii  which  may  be  appropriated. 

To  Appropriate,  ap-pio'pre-Jte. 
'•  *   (9*)  To  consign  to  some  particular  use 
•rprr>on;  to  claim  or  exercise  an  exclusive 
^hi ;  10  make  peculiar,  to  annex  ;  in  law,  to 
*»>«ate  a  benefice. 

Appropriate,  ap-pro'prc-ate.  3.(91  j 

rcca.ur,  consigned  to  some  p^irticular. 

A?pROPRiATiON,ap.pri-pre-a'sh3n. 
*•  *  he  application  of  something  to  a  panrcular 
JJJT«e ;  the  ckiim  of  any  thing  as  peculiar  ; 
Sa?  hxing  of  a  particular  signification  to  a 
«*jrd;  in  law,  a  severing  of  a  benefice  ecclc 
»«esxical  10  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of 
jwne  rrligious  house,  or  dean  and  chapter, 
^^ick,  or  college. 

Ap^ROPRiATOR-  jj).pro-pre.A't5r.  s. 
^tfcfi  ^poBejaedofan  appropriated  bene- 

^tt^oyABLE,3p-prS5'v3.bL  a.  (405) 
1  Bai  wbicb  xocriu  igpprubation. 


Approval,  ap-prSi'vaK  s. 

Approbation. 

Approvance,  ap-pr&i' vanse.  s.       • 
Approbation.    Not  in  use. 

To  Approve,  ap-pro&v'.  V.  a. 

To  like,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  express  liking; 
to  prove,  to  snow ;  to  experience;  to  make 
worthy  of  approbation. 

Approvement,  ap-pro5v'ment.  s. 

Approbation,  liking. 

Approver,  ap-pioS'vur.  s.  (98) 

He  that  approves;  lie  that  makes  trial ;  tn  law, 
one  that,  confessing  felony  of  himself,  accuses 
another. 

To  Approximate,  ap-proks'e-mSte. 

V.  n.  (gi)  To  approach,  to  draw  near  to. 
Q^  T'His  word,  as  a  verb,  is  not  in  Johnson  ; 
but  its  vciy  frequent  use  among  good  writers 
and  sjieakcR  is  a  sufficient  authority  for  its  in- 
sertion here,  without  the  trouble  of  searching 
for  a  precedent. 

Approximate,  ap-proks'i.mlte.  a. 

Near  to. 

Approximation,  ap-prok-se-ma'- 

shun.  s. 

Approach  to  any  thing ;    continual  approach 

nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  the  quantity  sought. 
Appulse,  ap'pulse.  s. 

The  ad  of  striking  against  any  thing. 

Appurtenance,  ap-pur'te-nanse.  s. 

Thai  which  belongs  to  something  else,  which 
is  considered  as  the  principal.    Asb. 

Apricot,  or  ApRicocK,4'pri.kot,  s. 

A  kind  of  wall  fruit, 
(t^  The  latter  manner  of  writing  this  word  is 

grown  vulgar. 
April,  4'pril.s. 

The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  January  counted 

first. 

Apron,  a'pum.  s.  (417J 

A  cloth  hung  before,  to  keep  the  other  dress 
clean,  or  for  ornament. 

Apron,  a'pum.  s.  (417) 
A  piece  of  lead  which  covers  the  touch-hole 
of  a  great  gun. 

ApRONED,a'purncl.  a.  (362) 

Wearing  an  apron. 

Apsis,  ap'sfs.s. 

The  higher  apsis  is  denominated  aphelion,  or 
apogee  J  the  lower,  perihelion,  or  perigee. 
Apt,  apt.  a. 
Fit ;  having  a  tendency  to ;  inclined  to.  led  to; 
ready,  quick,  as  an  apt  wit ;  qualified  tor. 

To  ApTATE,  ap'tate.v.a.  (91) 
To  make  fit. 

Aptitude,  ap'te-tude.  s. 

Fitness;  tendency;  disposition. 

Aptly,  aprMe.  acj. 

Properly,  fiily ;   justly,  pertinently;  readily, 
acutely,  as  he  learned  his  business  very  aptly. 
Aptness,  apt'nes.  s. 

Fitness,  suitableness ;  disposition  to  any  thing  ; 
quickness  of  apprehension ;  tendency. 
Aptote,  ap'tote.  s. 
A  noun  whicn  is  not  declined  with  cases. 

AouAji'kwa.V  (92) 

Water. 

Aqua-fortis,  ak.kwS-for'tis.  s. 
A  corrosive  liquor  made  by  distilling  purified 
nitre  with  calcined  vitriol. 

Aqua-marina,  ak-kwa-ma.ri'na.  s. 

The  Beryl. 

AQUA-viTi6,ak-kwa-vi'ie.  s. 

Brandy. 


Aquatick,  a-kwy !k.  a. 

That  which   inhabits  the  water ;  that  which 
grows  ii>  the  water. 

AoUATiLE,  ak'kwa-t!l.  a.(i45) 
That  which  inhabits  the  water.  (503) 

Aqueduct,  ak'kwe-duct.  s. 

A  conveyance  made  for  carrying  Water. 
AouEous,a'kwi-us.  a.  (534) 
Waiery. 

AQUEOUSNESS,4'kwe^s-nes.  s. 

Waterishness. 

AouiCiNE,  ak'we-lin.a.  (us) 
Resembling  an  eagle  ;  when  applied  to  the, 
nose,  hooked. 

AouosE,a-kwose'.  a. 
Waiery.—See  Appendix. 

AQUOSJTY,a-kwos'e-ti.  s,(5ll) 
Wateriness. 

Arabic,  ar'a-bik.  a. 

Of  Arabia,  written  in  its  language.  Mason, 

Arable,  ar'a-bl.  a.  (405). 

Fit  for  tillage. 
(t:9r  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  haa 
the  short  sound  as  much  as  if  the  r  wero 
double.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  every 
accented  a  before  r.  followed  by  a  vowel.  (81) 
(i68j 

Araneous,  a-ra'ne-us»  a* 
Resembling  a  cobweb. 

ARATioN,a-ra'shun..s. 
The  a£^  or  practice  of  plowing. 

Aratory,  ar'a-tur-re.  a.  (512) 
That  which  contributes  to  tillage. 

Arbalist,  Ir'ba-list.  s.  (aoj) 
A  cross-bow. 

Arbiter,  ar'be-tur.  s.  (98) 
A  judge  appointed  by  the  panies,  to  whose  de« 
termination  they  voluntarily  submit;  a  judge. 

Arbitrable,  Sr'bi-tra-bl.  a. 
Arbitrary,  depending  upon  the  will. 

Arbitrament,  ir-bjt'tra-ment.  s. 

^'Will,  determination,  choice. 

Arbitrarily,  Sr'be-tra-re-le.  ad. 

With  no  other  rule  than  the  will;  despoti- 
cally, absolutely. 

Arbitrariness, ar'be-tra-rJ-nes.  s. 

Despoticalness. 
ARBiTRARious,Sr-bi-trS're-us.  a. 
Arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will. 

ARBiTRARiousLY,ar-be-trS're-us-lc 
ad.  According  to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

Arbitrary,  5r'be-tra-re.  a. 
Despotick,  absolute;  depending  on  no  rule, 
capricious. 

To  Arbitrate,  ar'be-trate.  v.a.fpi) 
To  decide,  to  determine  ;  to  judge  of. 

Arbitration,  ar-b^-tii'shun.s. 

The  determination  of  a  cause  by  a  judge  mutu- 
ally agreed  on  by  the  parties. 

Arbitrator,  ar'be-tra-tur.  s.  (521) 

An  extraordinary  J^udge  between  pany  and 
party,  chosen  by  their  mutual  consent ;  a  go- 
vernor ;  a  ptesiaent ;  he  that  has  the  power  of 
acting  by  his  own  choice  ;  the  determiuer. 

Arbitrement,  ir-bit'lr^-ment.  s. 
Decision,  determination;  compromise. 

Arbitress,  Sr'be-tresS.  s, 

A  female  arbiter.     jJsh. 

Arbor ARY,  ii*bi-ra-r^.  a.  (512) 

Of  or  belonging  10  a  ciee. 

Arboret,  Ir'bo-ret.  s. 
A  small  tree  or  &hrub. 
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C^  {559).  Fite  (73),  f^r  {77);  fill  (83),fSt  (ei);  in^  (qs),  rak(()5);  pine  (l05),  pm  (lO?);  ni  (162),  ni&ve  (164), 


Arborist,  ar'bA-rist.  s. 

A  n^taraJUt  who  raaU.^  trcos  hit  study. 

Arborous,  dr'bo-rus.  a.  (3H) 

Belonging  to  trees. 

Arbour,  ar'bur.  s.  (314) 
A  bower. 

Arbusci.e,  ar'bus-sl.  s.  (35l)(405) 

AnyHuIe»hrub. 

Arbute,  ar-b&tc',  s. 
Strawberry  tree. 

Arc,  hk.  s. 

A  segment,  a  part  of  a  circle ;  an  arch. 
Arcade,  ar-kade'.  s. 

A  continued  arch. 

Arcanum,  ar-ka'nam.  s.  (503) 

(Plural  Arcana).  A  sucrtt. 

Arch,  artsh.  s. 

Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the  half ;  a 
-   huildin£  in  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  uicti 
for  bridges ;  vault  of  heaven  j  a  chief. 

To  Arch,  artsh.  v.  a. 
To  build  arches  ;  to  cover  with  arches. 

Arch,  irtsh.  a. 

Chief,  of  the  first  class ;  wa|ysish,  mirthful. 

Archangel,  ark-ane'jcl.  s.  (354) 

One  of  the  highest  order  of  aogels. 
(Jrf*-  The  accent   is  sometimes  on  the  first  sylla- 
bici  though  tiot  so  pro(ierIy. 

Archangel,  ftrk-ine'jel.  s. 

A  plant,  dead  nettle. 

Archangelick,  irk-Sn-jel'lik.  a. 

Belonging  to  archangels. 
Archbeacox^  irtsh-bc^kn-  s.  (170) 
The  chief  place  of  prospcft,  or  of  signal. 

Archbishop,  artsh-b?sh'dp.  s.  (354) 

A  bishop  of  che  first  class,  ^^'ho  supei  intends 
the  conciud  of  other  bishops  his  sufirai^ans. 

Archbishoprxck,  irtsh-bish'up-nk. 
s.  The  state,  province,  or  jurisdiction  of  an 
archbishop. 

Archchanter,  Sitjh-tshan'tur.  s.. 
The  chief  chanter. 

Archdeacon,  artsh-cle'kn.  s.  (170) 

One  that  .«>u}i{)lics  the  bishop's  place  and  dffice. 

Archdeaconry,  aits!i-dc'kn-ic'.  s. 
The  office  or  jurisdit\ion  of  an  archdeacon. 

ARCHDEAC04<Sfnp,artsh-de'kn-sh!p. 
$.  Theofficc  of  an  archdeacon. 

Archduke,  irtsli-duke'.  s.  ^ 

A  title  given  to  princes  of  Austria  and  Tus* 
cany. 

Archduchess,  artsh-dutsh'es.  s. 

7'he  sister  or  daughter  of  the  archduke  of 
Austria. 

Archphilosopher,  artsh-fc-los'o- 

fdr.  s. 
Chief  philosopher. 

ARCHPRELATE,artsh.prll'late.  s.Cpi) 
Chief  pielate. 

Archpresbyter,  irtsh-prcs'be-t^r. 
s.  Chief  presbyter. 

ARCHAiOLOGY,ar-ki'-ol'6-je-  s.(5l8) 

A  diM:ouzM:  of  antiquity. 

Archaiologick,  ar-ka-o-lod'jik.  a. 

Kelaiing  to  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 

Archaism,  ar'ka-lsm.  s.  (353) 

An  ancient  phrase. 

Arched,  ar'tshcd.  part,  a* 

Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
^^  Words  of  this  form  are  colloquially  nr(>- 
nouncfcd   in  one  syllable ;  and  this  sellable  is 
one  of  the  harshest  that  can  be  imagincdj  for 
it  sounds  as  if  written  artiht*  (359) 


Archer,  iitsh'ur.  s. 

He  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 

Arch£rv,  Srtsh'ur-e.  r. 
The  use  of  the  bow ;  tlie  aft  of  shooting  with 
the  bow ;  the  art  of  an  archer. 

Arches-court,  artsh' cz-cort.  s. 

The  chief  and  roost  ancient  consistory  that  be- 
longs to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  for  the 
debaing  of  spiritual  causes. 

Archetype,  ar'ke-tipe.  s.  (354) 
The  original  of  which  any  resemblance  is 
made. 

Archetypal,  ar-kc-ti'pa!.  a. 

Origiual. 
Archeus,  ar-ke'ds.  s.  (353)  ^ 
A  power  uiat  presides  over  the  animal  occo- 
nomy. 

Archidiaconal,  ar-kc-di-ak'o-nal. 
a.  ficbnging  to^n  archdeacon. 

ARCHlKPiscoPAL,ar-ke.c-pis'kA-pil 
^*  (354)  Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 

Architect,  ar'ke-tekt.  s.  (354) 
A  pi%»fessor  of  the  art  of  buiidiifg  ;  a  builder ; 
the  contriver  of  any  thing. 

Architective,  ir-ki-ick'tiv.  a. 
That  performs  the  work  of  architecture. 

ARCHiTECTONiCK,Sr.k^-tek-ton'nik 
a-  (5cp}  That  which  has  the  power  or  skill  of 
an  arcniie£l. 

Architectural,  ar-ke-tek'tshu-ral 

a.  Belonging  to  aichiie^iure.     Alason 

Architecture,. iir'ki-tck-tshure.  s. 

(461)  The  art  or  science  of  building ;  the  cf- 
fc£l  or  performance  of  the  science  ot^building. 

Architrave,  ^r'ke-trave.  s. 

That  part  of  a  column  wbkh  lies  immediately 
upon  the  capital,  and  is  the  lowest  loember  olT 
the  entablature. 

Archives,  ar^klvz.  s.  ('354) 

The  places  where  records  or  aiKicnt  vnritings 
are  kept. 

Archwise,  artsh'wlze.  a.  (354) 

In  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Arctation,  aik-ia'shun.  s. 

ConfinemciK. 
Arctick,  ark'tik.  a. 

Northern. 

Arcuate,  Ar'kfi-ate.  a.  (91) 

Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Arcuation,  ar-ku-a'shun.  s. 
I'he  act  of  bending  any  thing,   incurvation ; 
the  state  of  being  bent,  curvity,  or  crookedness. 

Arcubalister,  ar-ku-bal'is-tur.  s. 
A  cross-bow  man. 

Ardency,  ar'dcn-se,  s. 

Ardour,  eagerness. 

Ardent,  ar'deiit.  a. 
Hoi,  burning,  fiery;  fierce,  vehement;  pas- 
sionate, affedionate. 

ARDENTLY,^r'dciit-le.  ad. 
Eagerly,  alfeaionately. 

Ardour,  ar'dur.  s.  (314) 
Heat  i  iieat  of  alfeflion,  as  love,  desire,  cou-^ 
rage. 

Arduity,  ar-di'c-te.j. 
Height,  difficulty. 

Arduous,  dr'ju-us.a.  (2()3)  (376) 
Lofty,  hard  to  climb ;  difficult.* 

ARDUOUSNEss,jlr'ju-us-nes.  s.  (293)' 
(376)  Height,  diihculiy. 

Are,  ir.  (75) 
The  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
To  be. 


AreAi  i'ri-a.  s.  (70)  (545)  (534) 
The  surface  contained  between  any  lues  tr 
boundaries;  amp  open  surface. 

To  Are  AD,  a-re^d',  v,  a. 

To  advise,  to  dire£^.     Little  used. 
AREFACTlON,ar-Te-fak'shSn.  «.  ^ 
The  state  of  growing  dry,  the  a6t  of  drying. 

To  Are  FY,  ai're-fi.  v.  a. 

To  dry. 
ARENAC£OUS,ar-i-ni'shus.  a.  (527) 

Sandy. 

A  R  EN OSE,  ar-i-nose' ,  a. 
Sandy.— -See  Ap p  e n  D  i  x. 

Arenulous,  a-rla'&-lus.  a. 

Full  of  small  sand,  gravelly. 

Areopagite,  a.re-op'a-jitc.  8.  f  I5d) 
A  judge  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  in  Atheni. 
Mason, 

Areotick,  a-rc-ot'ik.  a.  (534) 
Such  medicmes  as  open  the  pores. 

Argent,  ir'jent.  a. 

Having  the  white  colour  used  in  the  annonal 
coats  S  gentlemen,  knights,  and  baraocu  • 
silver,  bright  like  silver. 

Argil,  ar'jil.  s. 

Potters  clay. 

Argillaceous,  ar-jil-la'shus.  a. 

Clayey,  comisiing  of  argil,  or  potters  clay. 

ARGiLLOUS,ar-jil'lus.  a.  (314) 
Consisting  of  day,  clayi:>h. 

Argosy,  Sr'go-si.  s.  (503) 
.  A  large  vesselTbr  merchandise,  a carrack. 

To  Argue,  ar^gi.  v.  n.  (355} 
To  reason,  to  offer  reasoi»  j  to  pcnuadc  b/ 
argument ;  to  dispute. 

Arguer,  ar'gu-ur.  s.  (98^ 
A  rcasoner,  a  disputer. 

Argument,  dr'gu-mtat.  », 

A  reason  alleged  for  or  agai:ist  an^  thing ;  tkc 
subjecl  of  any  discourse  or  writing :  the  con« 
tents  of  any  work  summed  up  1^  jway  of  ab* 
stra£l;  controversy. 

Argumental,  ar-gi-meii'.tal.a. 

Belonging  to  argument. 

Argumentation,  3r-gfi.meii-ta'- 
shun.  s. 


a.  (512) 
argument. 


Reasoning,  the  a£l  of  reasoning. 

ARGUMENTATiyE|ir-gu.ii)en'ta-tfv. 
Consisting  of  argument,  contatcing 

Argute,  ar-gute'.  a. 

Subule,  witty,  sharp,  shrill. 

Arid,  arMd.  a.  (til) 
Diy,  p,irchcd  up. — ^Sce  Arable. 

Aridity,  a-rid'de-ie.  s.  (511) 
Dryness,  siccity ;  a  ktnd  of  insensibility  in  de* 
vutlon. 

Aries,  a're-ez.  s. 
'i1ie  ram ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 

zodiack. 

To  Arietate,  a-ri'e-tite.  v.  n.  (91) 
To  but  like  a  ram. 

4:^  I  have,  m  this  woni,  followed  Dr.  John- 
son, in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  ^- 
lable,  ai^  not  on  the  first,  acooi^ng  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  Dr.  Aikh ;  but  I  do  not  very 
well  kiiow  for  what  reason,  unlesa  it  be  that 
words  of  this,  termination  derived  from  the 
l^.itin,  gcnerallv  preserve  the  accent  of  the 
original.     See  rrmciples,  No.  51  3,  6. 

Arietation,  a-ii-e-i4'«hun.  s. 
The  a£t  of  butting  like  a  ram  :  the  aiil  of  faot- 
tering  with  an  engine  called  a  ram. 

Arietta,  a-re-et'ra.  s.  (534) 

'    A  shon  air^  song,  or  tune* 
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nor  (167),  nit  (ito)  ;  lube  (jrO,  t&b  (172),  bull  (173) ;  ill  (299) ;  pound  (313) ;  thin  (46(5),  thIs  (469). 


Aright,  a-ntc'.  ad.  (393) 

Rightly,  viihout  errour;  rightly,  without 
Clime;  ngbtifi  without  biling  of  the  end 
(bigncd. 

ARiOLATiON,a-r4.o-li'$hun.  s.(534) 
Soocb-saylog. 

To  Arise,  a-rizc'.  v.  n-  pret.  arose, 
pvt.  snscn.  To  mount  upward  as  the  sun ;  to 
Ki  upas  from  siccpi  or  from  rest ;  to  revive 
iromdcatb;  totter  upon  a  newstatioo;  to 
omiinencc  iwsdlity. 

Aristocracy,  ar-is-tik'kra-se.  9. 
That  form  of  ^'eminent  which  places  the 
suprtnie  power  10  the  ooblcs. 

Aristocratk,  ar-is-to-crSt'.  s. 
A  ijvouicr  of  aristocracy.     Maso  n . 

tl'  Id  ibe  fury  of  iht  French  rcvolutioQ  we 
took  up  this  word  and  its  opposite  Democraie  \ 
bat  if  we  could  ba>*e  waited  til!  they  had  been 
formed  b)r  our  own  analogy,  they  would  have 
bcco  Arutocrasisi  and  Democratist* 

Aristocratic  AL,  ar-ris-io-krit'  ic- 
kSj,a.  (544) 
RcUiog  10  aiiktocracy. 

Aristocraticalness,   ar-ns4ol 
at'te-kaUnes.s. 
An  arijtocraiical  state. 

Arithmancy.  a-n/A'man-se.  s. 
A  IbictcHing  of  iutore  events  by  numbert. 

Arithmetical,  ar-i/A-met't^-kal.  a. 

Aaoidine  to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithme-' 

ARiTHMETiCAi-LY,ar-i/A-mlt'tc-kal. 
lc.ad: 
In  20  arithmetical  manner. 

AxiTHa^ETicxAN,  a-ri/i-mc-tish'an. 
s-  A  tnaMer  of  the  art  of  numbers. 

Arithmetick,  a-ri/A'mi-tik.  5. 
'rif  science  of  mimben;  the  arc  of  compu- 
tatioo. 

t^  There  is  a  sman,  but  a  very  general  dcvi- 
aiioQ  from  accuracy  in  pronouncing  this  word, 
which  lies  in  giving  the  first  t  the  sound  of 
shon  e, » if  written  aretbmetkk.  As  this  in- 
«rcfaqr  is  but  trifling,  so  it  may  be  rcftiticd 
witbait  any  great  singubrity. 

Ark,  ark.  s.—Sec  Art.  {77) 

A  vti&scl  10  swim  upon  the  Wiier,  usually  ap- 
piicd  to  that  in  which  Noah  utw  prcsci-vcd 
fcora  the  universal  deluge ;  the  repository  of 
the  covenant  of  God  with  the  Jews. 

ARM.im.  s.— See  Art. 
The  i:fflb  which  reaches  from  the  hand  to  the 
shoulder ;  the  large  bough  of  a  tree  ;  an  inlet 
ti^  »aicr  firom  the  sea ;  power,  mij;hi,  as  the 
*tcuJ*rarm. 

ToArm  arm.  V.  a. — See  Art. 
fofttniish  with  armour  of  defence,  or  weapons 
«f  ofoice  ;  10  plate  with  anv  thing  that  may 
«^  urength  ;  to  furnisb,  to  fit  up. 

To  Arm,  itm.  v.  n.— See  Art. 
To  lake  arms,  to  provide  against. 

AiiMXDA,ir.ma'da.  s.  See  Lumhago. 
Aa  aroiamem  for  sea. 

Armadillo,  ar-ma-dil'lo.  s, 

A  four-footed  animal  of  Brasil. 

Armament,  ar'ma-mcnt.  s.  (503) 
A  navai  force. 

Ahmature,  ir'ma-tshire.  s.  (461) 

ArnKairl 

Armental,  Sr-men'tal.  \ 

ARMENTiNE^r'm^n-tine.  (149)/*' 
«k«ging  to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle.    ^ 


Armgaunt,  arm'gSnt.a.  (214) 
Slender  as  the  arm  ;  or  rather,  slender  with 
want. 

Arm-hole,  arm'hole.s. 

The  cavity  under  the  shoulder. 

Armigerous,  ar-mid'jur-rus.a. 

Bearing  arms. 
Armillary.  ar'mil-la-r^.  a. 

Resembling  a  oracelet.    Sec  Maxillary. 

Armjllated,  ar'mil-la-ied.  a. 
Wearing  bracelets. 

Armings,  Srm'ingz.  s.. 

The  same  with  waste  clothes. 

Armi?otence,  5r-mip'o-t^nse.  s. 
Power  in  war.     (518) 

Armipotjj:nt,  Jr-mip'o-tent.  a. 
Mighty  in  war. 

Armistice,  ^r'me-st!s,  &.  (503) 

A  short  truce.  (142) 

Armlet,  irm'let.  «. 
A  little  arm ;  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm  ; 
a  bracelet  for  the  arm. 

Armoniak,  5r-mo'ni-ak.  s.  (505) 
The  name  of  a  salt. 

Armorer,  ir'mur-ur.  s.  (557) 

He  that  makes  armour,  or  weapons;  he  that 
dresses  another  in  armour. 

Armorial, Ir-mo'ri-aL  a. 
Belonging  to  die  arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  fa- 
mily. 

Armory,  Sr'ip6r-i.  s.  {557) 

The  place  in  which  arms  are  deposited  for  use; 
armour,  anns  of  defence ;  ensigns  armorial. 

Armour,  Ir'mur,  s.  (314) 

Defensive  arms. 

Armour-bearer,  ar'mur-bare'ur.s. 

He  that  carries  the  armour  of  another.     • 

Armpit,  arm'pft.  s. 
The  hollow  place  under  the  shoulder. 

Arms,  ^rm^.  s.  {77) 
Weapons  of  offence,  or  armour  of  defence ;  a 
state  of  hostility  ;  war  in  general ;  action,  the 
a£l  of  taking  arms ;  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a 
family. 

Army,  Sr'me.  s.  f482) 

A  collection  of  armed  men,  obliged  to  obey 
their  generals ;  a  great  number. 

Aromatical,  ar-o-mat'^-kal.    \ 

Aromatick,  ar-o-mat'ik.  (527)'' ^* 
Spicy  ;  fragrant,  strong  scented. 

Aromaticks,  ar-o-mat'iks.  s.  (527) 
Spices. 

Aromatization,  ar-o-mai-i-zS'- 
sbdn.  s. 
The  act  of  scenting  with  spices. 

To  Aromatize,  ar'To-ma-tize.  v.  a. 

•  To  scent  with  spices,    to  impregnate  with 
spices  ;  to  scent,  to  perfume. 

Arose,  a-roze'.  (554) 

The  pieieritc  of  the  verb  Arise. 

Around,  ii-riund'.  ad. 

In  a  circle,  on  every  side. 

Around,  a-round'.  prep.  (545) 
About. 

To  Arouse,  a-rouze'.  v.  a. 

To  wake  from  sleep;  to  raise  up,  to  excite. 
Arow,  a-ro'.  ad.  (545) 

In  a  row. 

Aroynt,  a-riint'.  ad. 
Be  gone*  away. 

Arouebuse,  ar'kwc-bus.  s. 
A  hand  gun. 

E2 


ARQUEBUSlER,ar-kwJ-bu.s-eir'.  s. 
A  soldier  armed  with  an  arquebus^.  (275) 

Arrack,  ir-rak'.s. 

A  spirituous  liquor. 
To  Arraign,  ar-rSne'.  v. a. 
To  set  a  thing  in  order,  in  its  place ;  a  prisoner 
is  said  to  be  arraigned,  when  he  is  brought 
forth  10  his  triijl ;  to  accuse,  to  charge  with 
faults  in  general,  as  in  controversy  or  in  satire* 

Arraignment,  ar-iane'ment.  s. 
The  act  of  arraigning,  a  cham. 

To  Arrange,  ar-ranjc  .  v.  a. 

To  put  in  the  proper  order  for  any  purpose. 
Arra-ngement,  ar-ranje'ment.  s. 

l^hc  act  of  putting  in  proper  order,  the  state  of 

being  put  in  order. 

Arrant,  ar'rant.  a.  (si)  (S2) 
Bad  in  a  high  degree. 

Arrantly,  ar'rant-le.  a. 
Corruptly,  shamefully. 

Arras,  ar'ras.  s.  (si)  (82) 
Tapestry. 

Arraught,  ar-rawt'.  ad. 
Seized  by  violence.     Out  of  use. 

Aruay,  ar-ra'.  s. 
Dress  ;^  order  of  battle  ;  in  law,  the  ranking  or 
setting  in  order. 

To  Array,  ar-ra'.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  order  ;  to  deck,  to  dress. 

Array ERS,  ar-ra'urs.  s. 

OfEcersj.who  anciently  had  the  care  of  seeing 

the -soldiers  duly  appointed  in  their  armour. 
Arrear,  ar-reer'.  s. 

That 'which  remaiiu  behind  unpaid,  though 

due. 

Arrearage,  ar-ree'raje,  s.  (90) 
Tht  remainder  of  an  account. 

Arrentation,  ar-ren-ta'shun.  s. 
The  licensing  an  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest 
to  inclose. 

Arreptitious,  ar-rep-tish'us.  a. 
Snatched  away ;  crept  in  pnvily. 

Arrest,  ar-iest'.  s. 
In  law,  a  stop  or  stay ;  an  arrest  is  a  restraint  of 
a  man*s  person ;  any  caption. 

To  Arrest,  ar-rest'.  v.  a. 
To  seize  by  a  mandate  from  a  court ;  to  seize 
any  thing  bv  law  ;  to  seize,  to  lay  hands  on  ; 
to  with  hole,  to  hinder ;  10  stop  inotion. 

Arriere,  ar-reer'.  s. 
The  last  body  of  an  army. 

ARRisiON,ar-rizh'un.  s.  (45l) 
A  smiling  upon. 

Arrival,  ar-ri'val.  s. 

The  act  of^  coming  to  any  place  3  the  attain- 
ment of  any  pur}x»e. 

Arrivance,  ar-ri'vanse.  s. 

Company  comiiig. 

To  Arrive,  ar-rive'.  v.  n. 
To  come  to  anv  place  by  water ;  to  reach  any 
place  by  travefling ;  to'  reach  any  point ;  to 
gain  any  thing ;  to  happen. 

To  Arrode,  ir-rode'.  v.  a^ 
To  gnaw  or  nibt>l(.. 

Arrogance, 
Arrogancy,  ^. 

The  a6l  or  quality  of  taking  much  upon  one's 
self. 

Arrogant,  ar'io-gant.  a.  (si)  (82) 

Haughty,  proud. 

Arrogantly,  ar'ro  gant-le.  ad. 
In  an  arrogant  roantier. 

Arrogantness,  ar'ro-gant-nes.  s. 
Arrogance. 


iDpie.^ 
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To  Arrogate,  ar'ro-gSte.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  claim  vainly  ;  to  exhibit  unjust  claims. 

Arrogation,  ar-ro  ga'shun.  s.. 

A  claiming  in  a  proud  maimer. 

ARRosiON,ar-i6^zhun.  s.  (45 ij 
A  gnawing. 

Arrow,  ar'ro.  s.  (32/) 
The  pointed  wcajwn  which  is  shot  from  a  bow. 

Arrowhead,  ar'io-hed.  s. 
A  water  plani.    * 

Arrowy,  ar'ro-e.  a. 

G}iisistin|;  of  arrows. 

Arse.  arse.  s. 

The  outtocks. 

Arse-foot,  ars'fut.  s. 

A  kind  of  water  fowl. 

Arse-smart,  irs'smait.  s. 

A  plant. 

Arsenal,  ar'sc-nal.  s. 

A  repository  of  things  rcquij>iie  to  war,  a  ma- 
gazine 


Arsen  ICAL,  ar-scn'e-kal. 


a. 


Containing  arsenick. 

Arsenick,  arse'mk.  s. 
A    mineral  substance;    a  violent    corrosive 
poison. 

Art,  art.  s.  (77) 
The  power  of  domg  something  not  tau&ht  by 
nature  and  instin61;  a  science,  as  the  liberal 
arts ;    a  trade  ;    artfulness,    skill,  dexterity  ; 
cunning. 

J:^  As  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the 
short  or  fourth  sound,  so  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  consonant  it  has  the  long  or  second  sound. 
See  Arable,  (81)  (i58) 

Arterial,  ir-te're-al.  a. 

That  which  relates  to  the  artciy,  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  artery. 

Arteriotomy,  ar-t^-re-ot't6-inl»  s. 
The  operation  of  letting  blood  from  the  ar- 
tery; itie -cutting  of  an  artery.  (518} 

Artery,  Jr'tur-e.  s.  (555) 

An  artery  is  a  conical  canal,  conveying  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Artful,  art'ful.  a.  (174) 

Performed  with  art ;  artificial,  not  natural ; 
cunning,  skilful,  dexterous. 

Artfully,  art'ful-le.  ad. 

With  art,  ikilfully. 

Artfulness;  4rt'ful-nes.  s. 

kfkill,  cunning. 

Arthritick,  ir-/Arit'!k.  (509)  1 
Arthritical,  Ir-/Ai?t'e.kal.     J  ^' 

Gouty,  relating  to  the  gout ;  relating  to  joints. 

Artichoke,  Jr'<i.tshoke.  s. 

This  plant  is  vcff  like  the  thistle,  but  hath 
large  scaly  heads  shaped  like  the  cone  of  the 
pine  tree. 

Artick,  Ar'iik.  a.  properly  Arctic. 
Nonhcm. 

Article,  ar't,i-kl.  s.  (40,5) 
A  part  of  speech,  as  the,  an  ;  a  single  clause 
of  an  account,  a  particular  (jm  of  any  complex 
thing;  tenti,  stipulation.;  point  of  time,  exa£l 
time. 

To  Article,  Ir'tl-kl.  v..n.  (405) 

To  stipulate,  to  make  terms. 

Articular,  ir-tik'u-lar.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  joints. 

Articulate,  ar-tik'u-late.  a.  (91) 
Distin6^ ;  branched  out  into  articles. 

To  Articulate,  ir-t!k'i-late.  v.  a. 

(qi)  To  form  words,  to  speak  as  a  man ;  to 
iraw  up  in  articles ;  to  make  terms^ 


Articulately,  Sr-tik'i-lite-li,  ad. 

In  an  articulate  voice. 
Articulateness,  ar-tik'u-late-nls. 
s.  The  quality  of  being  articulate. 

Articulation,  ar-tik-u-i6'shuh.  s. 

The  junfclurc,  or  joint  of  bones ;  the  a£^  of 
forming  words ;  in  botany,  the  joints  in  plants* 

Artifice,  ar'te-fis.  s.  (142) 

Trick,  fraud,  stratagem  ;  art,  trade. 

Artificer,  ar-i!f'fe-sur.  s.  (98) 

An  artisi,""  a  manufa^urcr ;  a  forger,  a  con- 
triver ;  a  dexterous  or  artful  fellow. 

Artificial,  Ir-te-fish'al.  a. 

Made  by  art,   not  natural  ;  fi£Vtiious,  not  ge- 
nuine ;  aitful,  contrived  with  skill. 

Artificially,  ar-te-fish'aUle.  ad. 

Artfully,  with  skill,  with  good  contrivance; 
by  art,  not  naturally. 

Artifici ALNESS,  iir-te-fifli'al-ncs. 
s.  Artfulness. 

Artillery,  ar-til'iur-re.  s.  {555) 

Weapons  of  war ;  cannon,  great  ordnance. 

Artisan,  ar-tJ-zan'.  s.  (528) 
Artist,  ^I'ofcssor  of  an  art ;  manufacturer,  low 
tradesman. 

Artist,  art'fst.  s. 
The  professor  of  an  art ;  a  skilful  man,  not  a 
novice. 

Artlessly,  art'Jes-le.  ad. 

In  an  artless  manner,  naturally,  sincerely. 

Artless,  art'les.  a. 

Unskilful,  without  fraud,  as  an  artless  maid  ; 
contrived  without  skill,  as  an  artless  tale. 

To  ARTUATE,ar'tsbu-ate.  v.  a.  (91) 
(461)  To  tear  limb  fiom  limb. 

Arundinacious.  a-run-de-na'shus. 
a.  Ofor  like  reeds.  (292) 

Arundineous,  ar-un-din'e-Qs.  a. 
Abounding  with  reeds. 

As,  az.  conjunft.  (423) 
In  the  same  manner  with  something  else ;  like, 
of  the  satpc  kind  with ;  in  the  same  degree 
with  ;  as  if,  in  the  same  manner ;  as  it  were, 
in  some  son;  while,  at  the  same  time  that; 
equally;  how,  in  what  manner;  with,  answer- 
ing to  like  or  same ;  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  an- 
wcring  to  As  ;  answerinj)^  to  ouch  ;  having  so 
to  answer  it,  in  the  conditional  si-nsc ;  answer- 
ing to  So  conditionally  :  As  for,  with  respect 
to ;  As  to,  with  respect  to ;  As  well  as,  equally 
with  ;  At  though,  as  if. 

Asafoetida.  as-sa-fet'e-da,  s. 
A  gum  or  resin  Drought  from  the  East  Indies, 
of  a  shsirp  taste  and  a  strong  offensive  smell. 

Asarabacca,  as-sa-ra-bak'ka.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

Asbestine,  az-bes'tin.  a.  (i4o) 

Something  incombustible. 

Asbestos,  iz-bes'tus.  s>  (166) 

A  sort  of  native  fossile  stone,  which  may  be 
split  into  threads  and  filaments,  from  one  inch 
to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet 
sotnewhat  tractable.  lo  is  endued  with  the 
wonderful  property  of  remaining  unconsumed 
in  the  fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

Ascarides,  as-kar'e-d^z.  s. 
Little  worms  in  the  rectum. 

To  Ascend,  as-send'.  v.  n. 
To  mount  upwards ;  to  proceed  from  one  de- 
gree of  knowledge  to  another ;  to  suud  higher 
m  genealogy. 

To  Ascend,  as-send'.  v.  a. 

To  climb  up  any  thing. 

Ascendant,  as-sen'dant,  s. 
The  part  of  the  ocliptick  at  any  particular  time 


above  the  horizon,  which  is  supposed  by  a«re- 
logers  to  have  great  influeuce ;  height,  eleva- 
tion ;  superiority,  influence;  one  of  the  degrees 
of  kindred  reckoned  upwards, 

Ascen  DANT,  as-sen'dSnt.  a. 

Superior,  predominant,  overpowering ;  ia  an 
astrological  sense,  above  the  horizon. 

Ascendency,  as-sen'den-se.  s. 

Influence,  jwwcr. 

Ascension,  as-scn'shnn.  s.  (451) 

The  act  of  ascending  or  rising ;  the  visible 
elevation  of  our  Saviour  to  Heaven  j  the  tljing 
rising  or  mountitig.    • 

Ascension  Day,  as-sen'shun-da'.s. 

The  day  on  which  the  ascei^sion  of  our  Suviotir 
is  commemorated,  commonly  callrd  IL'.y 
Thursday,  the  Thursday  but  one  bcfoicW'hu- 
suntide. 

AscENSiVE,  as-scn'siv.  a.  (i58) 

In  a  state  of  accent. 

Ascent, as-sent',  s. 

Rise,  the  act  of  rising  ;  the  way  by  which  one 
ascends ;  an  eminence,  or  hi^h  place. 

To  Ascertain,  as-ser-<apc'.  v.  a. 

To  make  certain,  to  fix,  loestablijJi ;  to  trjkc 
confident. 

Ascertain ER,  as-ser-ta'nur.  s. 

The  person  thai  proves  or  establishes. 

Ascertainment,  as.ser-tane'mem. 
SL  A  settled  rule  ;  a  standard. 

AscfiTiCK,  as-sct'ik.  a.  (^op) 
Employed  wholly  in  exercises  of  icvoiion  and 
mortification. 

AscETiCK^  as-set'ik.  s. 

He  that  rcures  to  devotion,  a  hermit. 

Ascites,  as-si'tez.  s. 

A  particuUr  species  of  dropsy,  a  swelling  of 
the  lower  belly  and  df  pending  parts,  from  aa 
extravasation  of  water. 

Ascitical,  as.sit'e-kal.  1 , 
AsciTiCK,  as.sft'ik.  /* 

Dropsical,  hydroptcal. 

AsciTiTioos,  as-se-tlsh'us.  a. 

Supplemental,  additional. 

AscRiBABLE,  as-skri'ba-bl.  a  ,('105) 
Tiiat  which  may  be  ascribed. 

To  Ascribe,  as-kribe'.  v.  a. 
To  attribute  to  as  a  cause;  to  attribute  to  ass 
possessor. 

Ascription,  as-krif>'shun.  s. 

'I  he  act  of  aKnbing. 

AsCRiPTiTious,  as-kr?p.tish'us.  a. 
•  1  hat  which  is  ascribed. 

Ash,  ash.  s. 
A  tree. 

AsH-coi.oURED,  ash'kul-urd.  a. 
Coloured  between  brown  and  grey.  (362) 

Ashamed,  a-sha'med.  a.  (359,  (362) 
Touched  with  shame. 

Ashen,  ash'shei^.  a.  ''103)  (339)" 
Made  of  ash  wood. 

Ashes,  ash'fz.  s.  (pp) 
The  remains  of  any  tliing  burnt ;  the  remains 
of  the  body. 

Ash-wednesday,  ash-wenz'da.  s. 
The  first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  an- 
cient custom  of  sprinkling  ashes  on  the  bead. 

Ashlar,  ash'Iar.  s. 
Free  stones  as  they  come  out  of  the  quarry. 

Ashlering,  ash'lur-fng.  s.  (553) 

Quartering  in  garrets.     A  term  in  buildlr.g. 

Ashore,  a.sbore'.  ad. 
On  shore,  on  the  land  ;  to  the  shore,  to  tlie  ' 
hind. 
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AsHWEED,  ash'weJd.  s. 

An  herb. 

Ashy,  ash'e.  a.  • 

A^h<oloured,  pJc,  inclined  10  a  whitish  grey. 

Aside,  i-side'.  ad. 
To  ODC  side ;  to  anoth/sr  part  $  from  the  com- 
jany. 

AsiNARY',  as'se-na-re,  a. 

BcJongtog  to  an  ass. 

AiiNiNE,  as's;4-nine,  a.  (l4.^) 
Belonging  to  an  as.  <i 

To  Ask.,  ask.  v.  a.  (79) 

To  petition,  to  bcf? ;  to  demand,  to  claim  ;  to 
enquire,  to  question ;  to  require. 

Askance,     }s.sUnse'.|ad.  (214) 

AsKAUNCEi  ->  I  ^  ^ 

Sidci**ays,  obliquely. 

AsKAUNT,a-skant'.  ad.  (2 14) 
Obliquely,  on  one  side. 

AsKER,  ask'ur.  s.  (98) 
Peiitioncr;  enquirer. 

AsKER,  ask'ur.  s. 
A  wdternewt. 

Askew,  a-sku'.  ad. 
Aside,  with  contempt,  contemptuously. 

To  Aslake,  a-slake'.  v.  a. 
To  remit,  to  slacken. 

AsLANt»a-slant'.  ad.  (78) 

Obliquely,  on  one  side. 
Asleep,  a^s'eep'.  ad. 

Sleeping ;  inro  steep. 

Aslope,  a-slApe'.  ad. 

With  declivity,  obliquely. 

Asp,  or  AspiCK,  asp,  oras'pfk.  s. 
A  kind  of  serpent,  ^  whose  poison  is  so  dan- 
gerous and  quick  in  its  operation,  that  -  it  kills 
without  a  possibility  of  applying  any  remedy. 
Those  (hat  are  bitten  by  it,  die  by  sleep  aod 
lethargy. 

Asp,  hp.  s. 

A  tree. 

AsPALATHUS,  as-p^il'a-/Aus.  s. 
A  plant  called  the  wood  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
wood  of  a  certain  tree. 

Asparagus,  as-par'a-gus.  s. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

J^This  word  is  vuljijarly  pronounced  Sparronxh 
grass.  It  may  be  observed,  that  such  words  as 
the  vulgar  do  not  know  how  to  spelF,  and 
vhich  convey  no  definite  idea  of  the  thing,  arc 
freaaemly  changed  by  the m  into  such  words 
as  ihey  do  kix>w  how  to  spell,  and  which  do 
convey  some  definite  idea.  The  word  in  ques- 
tion ii  an  instance  of  it :  and  thf*  corruption  of 
this  word  into  Sparrawgrass  is  so  general,  that 
osfaragus  has  an  air  o^  stiifness  and  pedantry- 
See  Lantern. 

Aspect^  as'pekt.  s. 

iook,  air,  appearance ;  countenance ;  glance, 
view,  act  of  beholding  ;  direction  towards  any 
point,  position;  disposiiioo  of  any  thing  to 
something  else,  relation  ;  disposition  3i  a 
plaort  to  other  planeu. 

t^  This  word,  as  a  noun,  was  universally  pro- 
oouQced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeentn  century. 
It  grew  antiquated  in  Milton's  time,  and  is 
BOW  eniircly  obwlete.  Dr.  Farmer's  observ- 
ations on  this  word,  in  his  no  less  solid  than  in- 
l^nious  EsKiy  on  lie  Learning  of  Shakespeare^ 
are  so  curious,  as  well  as  just,  that  the  reader 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  obliged  to  me  for  quoting 
them: 

"  Wctiroes  a  very  Httle  matter  detects  a  for- 
**  gerv.  You  may  remember  a  play  called  the 
**XW»le  falKhfiod,  which  Mr.' Theobald 


*'  was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the  world  for  a 

*  *  posthumous  one  of  Shakespeare :  and  I  see 
"  It  is  classed  as  such  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
'•Bodleian  catalogue.  Mr.  Pope  himself, 
**  after  all  ihc  .sirictuicsof  Scriblerus,  in  a  letter 
**  to  Aaron  Hill,  supposes  it  of  ihat  age  ;  but 
"  a  mistaken  accent  determines  it  to  have 
**  been  written  singe  the  middle  of  the  last 
**  century : 

r-"  This  late  example 

««  Of  base  Henriquez,  bleeding  iu  me  now, 
**  From  each  good  aspect  takes  away  my 

«*  trust" 
'  And  in  another  place, 

« You  have  an   «jr/rrf,  Sir,   of  wondrous 

V  wisdom," 

"  The  word  aspect^  you  perceive,  is  here  ac- 
'  •*  cented  on  the  first  syllable,  which,  I  am 
"  confident,  in  any  sense  of  it,  was  never  the 
•*  Case  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  ;  though  it 
**  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  so,  when  we  do 
**  not  observe  a  prtrcedin^  Elision. 

**  Some  of  the  professed  imitators  of  oar  old 
•*  poets  have  not  attended  to  this  and  many 

*  other  minutiae :  I  could  point  041  to  yoii 
"  several  performances  in  the  respective  styles 
**  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shijkcs|xare, 
**  which  the  /OT/W//f<^  bands  could  not  possibly 
"T^ave  either  read  or  construed. 

"  This  very  accent  bath  troubled  Hhc  aniiotators 

'    •*  bn  Milton.     Dr.  Bmtlcy  observes  it  to  be 

**  a  tone  different  from  tlie  present  use."    Mr. 

**  Manwaring,  inhisTreatiseof  Harmony  and 

"  Numbers,  very  solemnly  informs  us,,  that 

■  •*  this  verse  is  difcaivc  both  in  accent  and 

•'  quantity. 

«  His  words  here  ended;  but  his  meek  aspect j 

"  Silent,  yet  spake," 

•*  Here,  says  he,  a  syllable  is  acutcd  and  hng^ 

'*  whereas  it  should  be  short  and  grooved!" 
*'  And  a  still  more  extraordinary  gentleman,  one 
'*  Gitea,  who  published  a  specimen  of  a  neut) 
**  version  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  into  blank 
"  verse,    *'  by  which  that  amazing  work  is 
**  brought  somewhat  _ nearer  the  summit  of 
**  perfection,"  be^',ins  with  correcting  a  blun- 
•*  dcr  in  the  fourth  book, 
— — *<  The  setting  sun 
••  Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect'-' 
*«  Lcvell'd  his  cvemng  rays.** 
"  Not  so  in  the  ne*w  'version  : 

<' Meanwhile  the  setting  sun  descending- 

"slow— 

«*  Lcvell'd  with  aspect  right  his  cv'ning  imys.** 

"  Enough  of  such  commentators. — The  ccle- 

"  brated  .Dr.  Dee  had  a  spirit,  who  would 

"  sometimes  condescend  to  correct  him,  when 

"  peccant  in  quantity :  and  it  had  been  kind 

,  *'  of  him  to  have  a  little  ^'sisted  the  Tvrghts 

**  alK>ve-mentioned. — Milton  affected  the  an^ 

**  tique't  but  it  may  seem  more  extraordinary, 

"that  the  old  accent  should  be  adopted  in 

"  Hudibras." 

To  Aspect,  as-pekt'.  v.  a.  (492) 

To  behold. 

Aspect  ABLE,  as-pek'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

Visible. 

Aspection,  as-plk'shun.  s. 

Beholding,  view. 

Aspen,  "as'pen.  s.  (>03) 
A  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  alwap  tremble. 

Aspen,  as'perv.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  asp-tre^ ;  made  of  aspen  wood. 

AspER,as'pur.  a.  (98) 
Rough,  rugged. 

To  Asperate,  as' pe-r4te.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  make  rough. 
^^  This  word,  and  those  that  succeed  it  of  th^ 

same  family,  seem  to  ibllow  the  general  rule  ip 


the  sound  of  the  e  before  r  when  after  the  ae* 
cent  ;  that  is,  to  preserver  it  pure,  and  in  a 
separate  syllable. — See  Principles,  No.  555. 

Asperation.  as^pc-ra'shun.  s. 
A  making  rougn. 

AspERiF0LioU8,as-plr-e-fo'le-us.  a. 
Plants,  so  called  from  the  roughness  of  ihcM' 
leave*. 

Asperity,  as-per'i-te.  s. 
Unevcnness,  roughness  of  surface  ;  rotighness 
of  sound ;  roughness,  or  ruggednessof  temper. 

AspERNATiON,  as-pcr-na'shun.  s. 

"Neglect,  disregard- 

AsPEROUS,  as'pe-rus.  a. 

Rough,  uneven. 
To  Asperse,  as-perse'.  V.  a. 

To  bespatter  with  censure  or  calumny. 

Aspersion,  as-per'shun.  s. 

>    A  sprinkling  calumny,  censure. 

AsPHALTiCK,  as-fal't!k.  a.  (84) 
Gummy,  bituminous. 

AsPH ALTOS,  as-fal'tus.  $• 
A  Kiiuminous,  inflanaroablc  substance,  resem- 
bling pitch,  and  chiefly  found  swimming  on 
the  surface  ol  the  Lacas'  Asphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  where  anciently  s^ood  the  cities  of  Sodooi 
and  Gomorrah. 

AspHALTUM,  as-fal'tum.  s. 
A  bituminous  stone  found  near  the  ancient 
Babylon. 

Asphodel,  as'fo-del.  s. 

Day-lily.^ 

AspiCK,  a:}  pik.  »• 
The  name  of  a  serpent. 

To  Aspirate,  as'pe-r^te.  v.. a. 
To  pronounce  with  full  breath,  as  hope,  noC 
ope.  (91) 

Aspirate,  as'pe-rate.  a.  (91)  (394) 

Pronounced  with  full  breath. 

Aspiration,  as-p^-ra'shun.  s. 

A  breathing  after*  an  ardent  wish  ;  the  act  of 
aspiring,  or  desiring  something  high ;  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  vowel  with  full  breath.        .^ 

To  Aspire,  as-pire'.  v.  n. 
To  desire  with  eagerness,  to  pant  after  some-  s 
thing  higher;  to  rise  higher. 

Asportation,  as-p6r-ta'shun.  s. 

A  carrying  away. 

Asquint,  a-skwint'.  ad. 

Obliquely,  not  in  the  straight  line  of  visio»» 

Ass,  ass.  s.  . 

An  animal  of  burden ;  a  stupid^  heavy,  dulf 
fellow,  a  dolt. 

To  Assail,  as-sJle'.  v.  a. 

7*0  attack  ill  a  hostile  manner,  to  assault,  to  Fall 
upon ;  to  attack  with  argument  or  censure. 

Assailable,  a^-s4Ma-bl.  a.  (405) 

That  which  may  be  attacked. 

Assailant,  as-s^'lant.  s. 

He  that  attacks. 

Assailant,  is-sA'lant.  a. 

Attacking,  invading. 

AssAiLER,  as-si'lur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  auacks  aooiher. 

Assapanick.,  as-sa-pan'nik.  s. 

The  flying  suuirrel. 

Assassin,  as-sas's!n.  s. 

A  murderer,  one  that  kills  by  sudden  violence. 
To AssASSi  NATE,  as-sas' si-rate.  v. a. 

{91)   To  murder  by  violence ;  .to  way-by,  to 

take  by  treachery. 

Assassination,  as-sas>se-na'shuB. 

s.  The  a6t  of  assassinating. 
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Assassinator, as-sas'e-na-tur.  s. 

Murderer,  mankillcr. 

AssATiON,  as-sa'shun.  s. 
Roa^iing. 

Assault,  as-salt',  s. 

SiofTD,  opposed  10  sap  or  siege ;  violence ;  in- 
va«on,  hostility,  attack ;  in  law,  a  violent  kind 
of  injury  offered  to  a  man's  person. 

To  Assault,  as-salt',  v.  a. 

To  attack,  to  invade. 

Assaulter,  as-sali'ur.  s. 
One  who  violently  assaolu  another. 

Assay,  as-sa'.  s.  •    .       r 

Examination;  in  law,  the  cxammauon  of 
measures  and  weights  used  by  the  clerk  of  the 
market ;  the  first  entrance  upon  any  thmg ; 
attack,  trouble. 

To  Assay,  as-sa'.  v.  a. 

To  make  trial  of ;  to  apply  to,  as  the  touch- 
stone in  assaying  metals ;  to  try,  to  endeavour. 

AssAYER,  as-4'ur.  s.  (98)  . 

An  officer  of  ihc  mint,  for  the  due  trial  of 

silver. 
AssECTATiON,  as-sck-ta'shun.  s. 

Attendance. 

AssECUTiON,  as-se-ku'sbun.  s. 

Acquirement. 

Assemblage,  as-scm'bhulje.  s.  (90) 
A  collccUon ;  a  number  of  individuals  brought 
together. 

To  Assemble,  as-sem'bl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  bring  together  into  one  place. 

To  Assemble,  as-sem'bl.  v.  n. 

To  meet  together. 

Assembly,  as-slm'ble.  s. 

A  cQmpany  met  together* 
Assent,  as-sent'.  s. 

The  a6l  of  agreeing  to  any  thing ;  consent, 
agreement. 

To  Assent,  as-sent',  v.  n. 
To  concede^  to  yield  to. 

Assentation,  as-sln-ta'shSn.  s. 
Comj>iiancc  with  the  opinion  of  another  out  of 
flattery. 

AssENTMENT,  as-seiit'ment.  s. 
Consent. 

To  Assert,  as-seiV.  v.  a. 

To  maintain,  to  defend  either  by  words  or 
a£lions;  to  affirm  ;  to  chiro,  to' vindicate  a 
title  to. 

Assertion,  as-scr'shun.  s. 

The  a^  of  asserting. 

Assertive,  as-s^r'tiv.  a.  (i5s) 

Positive,  dogmatical. 

Assertor,  as-ser'tur.  s.  (98) 
Maintainer,  vindicator,  affirmcr. 

To  AssERVE,  a$-scrv'.  v.  a. 
To  serve,  help,  or  second. 

To  Assess,  as-ses'.  y.  a. 

To  charge  with  any  certain  $um. 

AssESSiON,  as-sesh'un.  s. 
A  sitting  down  by  one. 

Assessment,  as-sis' mint.  s. 

The  sum  levied  on  certain  property ;  the  a3  of 
assessing. 

Assessor,  as-ses'sur.  s.  (98) 

The  person  that  sits  by  the  jtidge  ;  he  that  tits 
by  another  as  next  in  dignity  i  he  that  lays 
taxes. 

Assets,  as'slts.  s. 
Goods  sufficient    to    discharge   that  burden 
\cbif  h  is  cast  uj^n  the  executor  01  heir. 


ER,as-sev'er.  (98)1 
rERATE,  as-sev'e-  Vv.  j 
l)  {555}  J 


To  ASSEVER 

To  AssEV 

rate,  (91)   , 

To  affirm  with  great  solemnity,  as  upon  oath< 

Asseveration,  as-sev-i-ra'shun.  s. 

Solemn  affirmation,  as  upon  Odih. 

Asshead,  as'hed.  s. 
A  blockhead. 

Assiduity,  as-scdu'e-ti.  s. 

Diligence. 

Assiduous,  as-sid'ju-us.  a.  (294) 

(376)  Constant  in  application. 

Assiduously,  as-sid'ji-us-l^.  ad, 

Diligendy,  coniinu;ilK'. 

AssiENTO,  as-se-cn'to.  s. 
A  contraft  or  convention  between  the  kings  of 
S^iain  and  other  jwwcrs,   for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  dominions  to  America  wiih  slaves. 

To  Assign,  as-sine'.  V.  a. 

To  mark  out,  lo  appoint ;  to  fix  with  regard  to 
quantity  or  value  j  to  give  a  reason  for;  in 
law,  to  appoint  a  deputy,  or  make  over  a  right 
to  another. 

Assignable,  as-slne'a-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  assijjned. 

Assignation,  as-sig-na'sbun.  s. 

An  appointment  to  meet,  used  generally  of 
love  appointments ;  a  making  over  a  ihing  to 
another. 

Assignee,  as-sc-ne'.  s. 

He  that  is  appointed  or  deputed  by  another  to 
do  any  ad,  cm-  perform  any  business,  or  cnjo)' 
any  commoditv. 

AssiGNER,as-si'n5r.  s.  (98) 
He  that  assigns. 

Assignment,  as-sine'ment.  s. 
Ap|x>iniment  of  one  thing  with   iccard  to 
another  thing  or  person  ;  in  law,  the  deed  by 
which  any  thing  is  transferred  from  one  to 
another. 

Assigns,  as-slnz'.  s. 
Those  persons  to  whom  any  trust  is  assigned. 
This  is  a  Law  term,  and  always  used  in  the 
plural.     As  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  person's  heirs, 
administrators,  or  assigns. 

Assimilable,  as-sim'e-la-bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  converted  to  the  same 
nature  with  something  else. 

To  Assimilate,  as-sim'e-late.  v.  a. 
(91)   To  convert  to  the  same  nature  with 
another  thing  ;  to  bring  to  a  likciH;ss,  or  re* 
semblance. 

Assi  m  I  L.\T£  N  £ss,as-sifn'  me-late-nes 
s.  Li)^cness. 

Assimilation,  as-sfm-me-la'shun. 

s.    The  aB.  of  converting  any  thing  to  the 
nature  or  substance  of  another;  the  state  of 
'  being  as^iimilatcd  i    the  a£l  of  growing  like 
some  other  being. 

To  Assist,  as-sfst'*.  v.  a. 

To  help. 

Assistance,  as-sis'tanse.  s. 

Help,  furtherance. 

Assistant,  as-sis'tant.  a. 

Helping,  lending  aid. 

Assistant,  as-sis'tant*  s. 

A  perscm  engaged  in  an  affair,  not  as  principal, 
but  as  auxiliary  or  ministerial. 

Assize,  ^s-sizc'.  s. 
A  court  of  judicature  held  twice  a  year  in 
every  county,  in  which  causes  are  tried  by  a 
judge  and  jury ;  an  ordinance  or  statute  to  de- 
termine the  weight  of  bread. 

To  Assize,  as-size'.  v.  a. 
To  fix  the  rate  of  any  thing. 


Assizer,  as-si'zur.  s. 
An  officer  that  has  the  care  of  weights  and 
measures. 

AssociABLE,  as-so'shc-a-bl.  a. 
That  which  mi.y  be Joimd  to  another. 

To  Associate,  as- 6'sbe-aie.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  unite  with  another  as  a  confcdciaie ; 
to  adopt  as  a  friend  upon  e4]ual  terms  ;  to  ac« 
com})any. 

Associate,  as-so' she-ate.  a.  (91) 

Confederate. 
Associ.vte,  as-so'she-Jite.  s. 
A  partner,  a  confederate,  a  companion. 

Association,  as-so-sbc-a'shun.  s. 

Union,  conjunftlon,  society  ;  confederacy ; 
panncrship ;  connc^Uon- — &e Pronunci- 
ation. 

A^onance,  as'so-nanse.  s. 

'  Reference  of  one  sound  to  another  resem- 
bling it. 

Assonant,  as'so-nant.  a. 

Re:>en.bltng  another  sound. 

To  ASSORT,  as-s6it'.  v.a. 
To  range  in  classes. 

To  AssoT,  as-sot'.  v.a. 

To  infatuate. 

To  AssuAGX,  as-swaje'.  v.a.  (331) 
I'o  mitigate,  to  soften  ;  to  appease,  to  pacify; 
to  ease. 

Assuagement,  as.swaje'ment.  s. 

What  mitigates  or  softens.        » 
Assuageh,  as-swa'jur.  s.  (96) 
One  who  paciBcs  or  appeases. 

Assu  ASi VEj  as-&wa' siv.a.  ( 158)  (42S) 

Softening,  mitigating. 
ToAssuBjUGATE,  as-sub'ji-gatc. 

Vk  a.  To  sut)je£i  to.  (91) 
AssuEFACTiON,  as-swe-fak'shfin.  s. 

The  state  of  being  accustomed. 

AssuETUDE,  as'swe-tude.  s.  (334) 
Accustomance,  custom. 

To  Assume,  as-sume',  v.  a.  (454) 
To  take ;  to  take  upon  one's  self ;  to  arrogate, 
to  claim  or  seize  unjustly ;  to  suppose  some- 
thing without  proof;  to  appropriate. 

(fij^  Why  Mr.  Sheiidan  should  pronounce  this 
word  and  the  word  cotsuf/te  witnoutthc^,  and 
fresumt  and  resume,  as  if  written  prexhoom 
and  rezhoom^  is  not  easily  conceived ;  the  { 
ought  to  be  atuinited  in  all  or  none.— See 
Principles,  (4.54)  (478)  {479) 

AssUMER,  as-su'mur.  s.  (98) 
An  arrogant  man. 

Assuming,  as.su' mfng.  pait^  a. 

Arrogant,  haughty. 

Assumpsit,  as-sdm'.sir.  s. 

A  voluntary  promise  made  by  word,  whereby 
a  man  taketh  upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any 
thing  to  ar.other. 

Assumption,  as-sum'sbun.  s. 
The  ad  of  taking  any  thing  to  one's  self;  the 
suppoNitioo  of  any  thing  without  faither  proof; 
the  thing  stjpposed,  a  postulate  ;  the  taking  up 
any  person  into  heaven. 

Assumptive,  as-sum'tiv.  a.  (157) 

I'hat  which  is  assumed. 

Assurance,  ash-sbu'ranse.  s. 

Certain  expectation  ;  secure  conhdence,  trust ; 
freedom  from  doubt,  certain  knowledge ;  firm- 
ness, undoubiing  steadiness ;  confidence,  want 
of  modesty  ;  {ground  of  conBdence,  security 
given  ;  spirit,  intrepidity ;  testimony  of  credit ; 
conviction;  ituurance. 
Xo  Assure,  ash-sbure'.  v.a.  (175) 
^  To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  premise  ;  to  30^ 
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car?  another ;  to  tnaVc  confident,  to  cxcinpi 
from  doubt  or  fear  i  to  make  secure. 
Assured,  ash-shu'  rhd,  or  asb-sburd' .. 

'       '    '^       '      '  iubiiabic  i  ccr- 
viciou&Iy  con- 


pirticip.  a.'  (359}    Certain,  indubiiablc  ;  cer- 
uin,  vot  dottbu/jg  ;  iminodcstf 


iident. 
As^UREDLY,a5;h-shi'rcd-le.ad.(304) 

Certainly,  indubitably. 
ASSUREDNESS,  asb-shu'rcd-ncs.  s. 

(36,5)  The  Kate  of  bcinj^  assured,  certainty. 

ASSURER,  ash-shu^rur.  s. 
He  that  gives  assurance  ;  he  thai  gives  security 
to  make  good  any  loss. 

Asterisk,  as'tc-risk.  s. 

A  mark  in  printing,  as  *. 

AsTERis.M,  as'te-rism.  s. 

A  comtclbtion. 
AsTERiTES,  as-ter-i'tez.  s. 

A  prectoui  stone.     A  kind  of  opal  spaikling 

Ilk  a  star.     Asb, 

Asthma,  ast' ml.  s.  (471) 
A  frcqtiem,   difficult,  and  short  respiration, 
joined  with  a  hl^^ing  sound  and  a  cCmgh. 

AsthmatiCal,  ast-mat'e-kal.     >  ^ 
AsTHM.\TiCK,  ast-mat'ik.  (509)  / 
I'roublcd  with  an  asthnia. 

Astern,  a-stern'.  ad. 
In  the  hinder  pan  of  the  ship,  behind  ibesbip. 

To  AsTERT>  a-stert'.  V.  a. 
To  terriij',  to  siarik,  to  fright. 

AsTONiED,  i-stin'i-^d.  part. a. 
A  word  used  for  astormhcd. 

To  Astonish,  as-tin'nish.  v.  a. 

To  coQfound  wi:h  fear  Or  wonder,  to  amaze* 

AsTONisHiNGNESS,  as-tifi'itlsh-fng- 

nJs.  $. 
Quality  to  excite  astonishment. 

AsTONisuxiENTj  as-toti'jsb-inciU.  9. 
Amazement,  confasioti  of  mind. 

To  Astound,  as-t&urid'.  v.  a. 

To  asronisb,  to  confound  with  fear  or  wonder. 

Astraddle,  a-strad'dl.  ad.  (405J 
With  one's  legs  across  any  thing. 

Astragal,  aji'tra-gal.  s.  (503) 

A  htiie  round  member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  columns. 

Astral,  as^iral.  a. 

Surr)-,  rdating  to  the  stars. 

•Astray,  a-stra'.  ad. 

Our  of  the  right  way. 

ToAstrict,  as-tiikt'.  v. a. 

To  coQtnct  by  application. 
AsTRiCTiQN,  as-trik'shun.  s. 

The  act  or  power  of  contraccmg  tlie  parti  of 

the  body. 
AbTKicTiVE,  a$-trik'tiv.  a.  (i58) 

^^-piick,  binding. 

AsTRicroRY,  is-tnk'tur-rc.  a. 

Auriiigrnt. 

AsTRiDR,  a-stride'.  ad. 
With  ibe  legs  opciu 

AsTRiFERous,  as-trif'4-rus.  a. 
faring,  or  having  stars* 

Tn  AsTRiNGE,  as-trinjc'.  v.  a. 
To  nuke  a  ccniraction,  to  makecbt  parts  draw 
together. 

Anfringency,  as*trln'jlii-$i,  s. 

The  power  of.contnicting  the  parts  of  the  body. 
ASTRINGENT,  as-trin'jent.  a. 

Auidmj*,  contracting. 

AiTRooRAPHY,  as*trog'ra-fe.  «• 
^18)  The  science  of  describing  the  start. 


Astrolabe,  as'tro-lJbc.  s. 

An  instrument  chiefly  used  for  taking  the  alti- 
tude of  the  pole,  the  sun,  or  stars,  at  sea. 

Astrologer,  as-trol'o-jur.  s. 

One  thclt,  suppO'^ing  the  influence  of  the  ^tan 
to  have  d  casual  power,  professes  to  forctdl  or 
discover  c\'cnis. 
AsTROLOGiAN,  as-tro-ii'jcan.  s. 
Asirologer. 

Astrological,  as-tro-l^'jc-"^ 

kal.  (509)  Va. 

AsTROLOGiCK,  as.tro-lod'jfk.  J 
Relating  to  astrology,  professing  astrology. 

Astrologically,  as-iro-lSd'je-kal- 
le.  ad. 
In  an  astrological  manner. 

To  AsTROLpGiZE,  Is-tril'A-jize. 

V.  n.  To  practise  astrology. 

Astrology,  as-trftrii-jei  s.  {5\s) 

The  pratiice  of  forefclUng  things  by  the  know- 
ledge of  die  stars. 

Astronomer,  as-trftn'no-niSr.  s. 

He  that  studies  the  celestial  motions. 

Astronomical,  ^s-tro-nim'i-*^ 

kal.  {309)  >a. 

AsTRONOMiCK,  as-tro-noni'ik.  J 
Belonging  to  astronomy. 

Astronomically,  as-tro-non/c^ 

kal-he.  a. 
In  an  astronomical  manner. 

Astronomy,  is-tron'no-me.  s. 

A  mixed  mathematical  science,  teaching  the 
knowledge  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  mag- 
nitudes, motions,  distances,  periods,  eclipses, 
and  order.  (518) 

AsTRp-THEOLOGY,a.<'tro-M^-ol'5-ie 
s.  Divinity  founded  on  the  observation  of  the 
celestial  bodies. 

Asunder,  a-sun'dur.  ad.  (ps) 

Apart,  separately,  not  toj^ether. 
Asylum,  a-slMum.  s. 

A  santtuary,  a  refuge. 
(f3^  Nothing  can  shew  more  plainly  the  ten- 
dency of  our  language  to  an  antepenultimate 
accent  ihati  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  which  generally  places  the  accent  on  the 
finfi  syllable.  This  is  however  an  uni^ardon- 
able  oifenCe  to  a  Latin  ear,  which  insists  on 
preserving  the  accent  of  the  original  whenever 
we  adopt  a  Latin  word  into  our  own  language 
without  alteration. — See  Principles,  No.  503. 

AssYMETRY,  a-sim'me-tri,  s. 
Contrariety  to  symmetry,  disproportion. 

Asymptote,  as'sim-tote.  s. 

Asymptotes  are  right  lines  which  approach 

nearer  and  nearer  10  some  curve,   but  which 

would  never  meet. 
^1^  1  have  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation 

on  the  hrst  syllable,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  and  Dr. 

Ash's  on  the  second. 
Asyndeton,  a-^ih' de-ton.  s. 

A  fi|;ure  in  gran.mar,  when  a  conjun£Uon 
copulative  is  omitted. 
At,  at.  prep. 
At  before  a  place  notes  the  nearness  of  the 
place,  as  a  man  is  al  the  house  before  he  is  in 
It ;  At  before  a  word  signifying  time,  notes 
the  co-existcncc  of  the  time  with  the  event ; 
At  before  a  super laive  adjcdive  implies  in  the 
suie,  as  at  most,  in  the  state  of  most  perfec- 
tion, &c.  At  signifies  the  particular  condition 
of  the  person,  as  aipeacc ;  At  sometimes  marks 
employment  or  attention, as  he  is  at  work  ;  Ac 
sometimes  the  shii;c  with  furnished  with,  as  a 
m.in  alarms;  At  sometimes  notes  the  place 
where  any  thing  is^  as  he  is  at  home ;  At 


sometimes  is  nearly  the  same  as  In,  footing  si- 
tuation ;  At  sometimes  seems  to  signify  -in  the 
power  of,  or  obedient  to,  at  at  your  service  ', 
At  all,  in  any  manner. 

Atabal.  at'a-bal.  s. 
A  kind  01  tabour  used  by  the  Moors. 

Ataraxy,  at'ia-rak-se.  s.  (517) 
Exemption  from  vexation,  tranquillity. 

Athanor,  a/^'a-u&r.  s.  {166) 
A  digesting  ftmiace  (o  keep  heat  for  some  time. 

Atheism,  a'/Ae-isra.  s.  (505) 
1  he  disbelief  of  God. 

Atheist.  a'/*i-ist.  s. 

One  that  aenies  the  existence  of  God. 

Atheistical,  J./Ae-is'i^-kal.  a. 

Given  to  atheism,  impious. 
Atheistic  ALLY,  J-Z^-ls'te-kal-lc. 

ad.  In  an  atheistical  maimer. 
ATHEistiCA-LN ESS,   a-Mc-is'te-kil-  ' 
nis.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  aiheistkal. 

Atheistick,  a-/Ae.is'tik.a. 
Given  to  atheism. 

ATHEOus,a'/Ae-us.a.  (505) 
Atheistick,  godless. 

Atheroma,  a/A-i-ro'ina*  s.  (527) 
A  species  of  wen. 

Atheromatous,  8fA-c-rftm'a-tfls. 

a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ttheromt  or 
curdy  weiu 

Athirst,  a-/Aurst'.ad.  (1O8) 

Thirsty,  in  want  of  drink* 

Athletick,  a/A-let'fk.  a.  (500)  ^ 
Belotiging  to  wrestling ;  strong  of  body,  vigo- 
rous, lusty,  robust. 

Athwart,  a-/AwSrt'.  prep. 
Across,  transverse  to  any  thitig  ;  through. 

Atilt,  a-tilt'.ad* 
With  die  a£lion  of  a  man  aiakii^  a  thmst  2 
in  the  posture  of  a  barrel  raised  or  lilted  be* 
.  hind. 

Atlas,  at' las.  s. 

A  collection  of  maps ;  a  large  square  folio ; 
sometimes  the  supporter  of  ahuildiog;  a  rick 
kind  of  silk. 

Atmosphere,  at'mo-sfere.  s. 
The  air  that  encompasses  the  solid  earth  onalL 
sides. 

Atmospherical,  at-mA-sfer'e-kaU 

a.  Beloiiging  to  the  atmosphere. 

Atom,  at' turn.  s.  (166) 
Such  a  small  particle  as  cannot  be  physicaUjr 
divided;  any  thing  extremely  small. 

Atomical,  a-tom'i-kal.  a« 
Coiuisting  of  atoms ;  relating  to  atoi^. 

ATOMiST,at'tA-m!st.  s. 
One  that  holds  theatomical  philosophy. 

Atomy,  at'o-mi.  s. 

An  atom. 

To  Atone,  a-tone'.  v.  n. 
To  agree,  to  accord ;  to  stand  as  an  equivalent 
for  something :  to  answer  for. 

To  Atone,  a-t^ne'.  v.  a. 

To  expiate. 

Atonement,  a-tAne'mcnt.  s. 
Agreement,  concord;    expiation,  exptatoiy> 
equivalent. 

Atop,  a-top'.  ad. 
On  the  top,  at  the  top. 

Atrabilarian,  at-tra-bc-li'rc.Jri. 
a.  Melancholy.  (507)  ^ 

Atrabilarious,  at-tra-be-la  reus, 
a.  Melancholick. 
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Atrabilariousness,  at-tra-bi-la'- 
re-us-nes,  s. 
The  state  of  being  melancholy. 

Atramental,  at-iil-raSn'tal.  a. 

Inky,  black. 
Atramentous,  at-tra-men'tus.  a. 

Inky,  black. 

Atrocious,  a-tro'shus.  a.  (292) 

Wicked  in  a  high  degree,  enormous. 

Atrociously,  a-tro'shus-lc.  ad, 

in  an  atrocious 'manner. 

Atrociousness,  a-tro'shus-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  enormously  criminal. 

Atrocity,  a-tros',sc-te,  s.  (311) 

Horrible  wicKedne:is. 

Atrophy,  at/tro-fe.  8. 

Want  of  nourishment,  a  disease. 

To  Attach,  at-tatsh' .  v.  a. 

To  arrest,  to  take  or  apprehend ;  to  seize ;  to 
lay  hold  on ;  lo  win ;  to  gain  over,  to  ena- 
mour; to  fix  to  one's  interest. 

Attachment,  at-titsh'mlnt.  s. 

Adherence,  regard. 

To  Attack,  at-tak',  v.  a.         # 

To  assault  an  enemy  ;  to  begin  a  contest. 

Attack*  auuk'.  s. 

An  assault. 

Attacker,  at-tak'ur.  s.  (98) 

The  persoQ  that  atucks. 

To  Attaii<i,  at-t5ne'.  v.  a. 
To  gain,  to  procure;  to  overtake  i  to  come 
to ;  to  reach ;  to  equal. 

To  Attain.,  at-i4ne'.  v.  n. 
To  come  to  a  certain  state ;  to  arrive  at. 

Attainable,  Jt-tane'a-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  obtained,  procurable. 

Attain  ABLEN  ESS,  at-tine'a-bl-nes. 
s.  The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

Attainder,  at-tine'dur.  s.  (98} 

The  act  of  attainting  in  law ;  taint. 

Attainment,  at-tSne'tnent.  s. 

That  which  is  attained,  acquisition ;  the  act  or 
power  of  atraininff. 

To  Attaint,  at-tant'.  v.  a. 

To  attaint  is  particularly  used  for  such  as  arc 
found  guilty  of  some  crime  or  offence ;  to 
taint,  to  corrum. 

Attaint,  ai-tint'.  s. 

Any  thing  injurious,  as    illness,  weariness; 

f'.Jn,  spot,  taint. 
Attainture,  at-tine'tshure.  s. 

(461)  Reproach,  imputation. 

To  Attamin  ATE,ai-tam'c-nite,  v.  a. 
Tocorrupr.     Not  used. 

To  Attemper,  at-tem'pir.  v.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  weaken  by  the  mixture  of  some- 
thing else  ;  to  regulate,  to  soften ;  to  mix  in 
j^st  proportions ;  to  fit  to  someihing  else. 

To  Attemperate,  at.tlm'pi-iate. 

V.  a.  To  proportion  to  something.  (555) 

To  Attempt,  at-temt'.  v.  a.  (412) 

To  attack,  to  vemure  upon;  to  try,  to  en* 
deavour. 

Attempt,  at-i^mt',  s.  {412) 

All  attack,  an  essay,  an  endeavour. 
Attemptable,  at-temt'ta-bh  a. 

Liable  to  attempts  or  attacks. 

Attempter,  at-tlmt'tur.  s. 
The  person  that  attempts ;  an  endcavourcr. 

To  Atten  d.  at-tind' .  v.  a. 
To  regard,  to  nx  the  mind  upon ;  to  watt  on ; 
to  accompany ;  to  be  present  with,  upoo  a  sum- 


mons ;  to  be  appendant  to 
to ;  to  stay  for. 
To  Attend,  at-tend'.  v.  n. 

To  yield  attention ;  to  stay,  to  delay. 

Attendance,  at-t^n'danse,  s. 

I'he  a6l  of  waiting  on  another ;  service ;  the 
persons  waiting,  a  train ;  attention,  regard. 

Attendant,  at-tcn'dant.  s. 

One  that  attends;  one  that  belongs  to  the 
train  ;  one  that  waits  as  a  suitor  or  agent ;  one 
that  is  present  at  any  thing ;  a  concomitant,  a 
consequent. 

Atten DER.at-ten'dur.  s,  (98) 
Companion,  associate. 

Attent,  at -tent',  a. 

Intent,  attentive. 

Attentatjbs,  at-ten'tates.s. 
'   Proceedings  in  a  court  after  an  inhibition  is 
decreed. 

Attention,  at-ten'sbun.  s. 

The  aAof  attending  or  heeding. 

Attentive,  at-tcn'tiv.  a.  (l58) 

Heedful,  ji-gardful. 

Attentively,  at-ten'iiv-le.  ad. 
Hcedfully,  carefully. 

Attentiveness,  at-tSn'tlv-nes.  s. 

licedfulness,  attention. 

Atjenuant,  at-tcn'u-5nf.  a. 

£nducd  with  the  power  of   making  thin  or 

slender. 
Attenuate,  at-ten'u-ate.  a.  (91) 

Made  thin  or  slender. 

Attenuation,  at-t^n-fi-a'sh5n.  s. 

The  a£i  of  making  any  thing  thin'or  slender. 
Atter,  at'tur.  s.  (98) 

Corrupt  matter. 

To  Attest,  at-test'.  v.  a. 
To  bear  witness  of,  to  witness ;  to  call  to  wit- 
ness. 

Attestation,  at-tes-ta'shun.  s« 

Testimony,  evidence. 

Attic,  at'iik.  a. 

fii'longing  to  Attica,  belonging  to  Athens. 
fjn  philology  J  Delicate,  poignant,  jusi,  up- 
right. (In  arrA;/rr/«rt)  belonging  to  the  upper 
]>art  ot  a  building ;  belonging  to  an  upper 
story,  flat,  having  the  roof  concealed;  De- 
longing  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  base  somt  times 
used  in  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders.     A^If. 

ToAtticise,  at'te-size.  V.  n. 
To  make  use  of  atticisms.    Jtsb. 

Atticism, at't€;-sizm.  <j. 

An  imitation  of  the  Attic  style  ;  a  concise  and 
elegant  mode  of  expression.     Jsb* 

Attiguous,  at-iig'u-us.  a. 
Hard  by. 

To  Attinge,  at-tlnje'.  v.  a. 

To  touch  slrghtly. 

To  Attire,  Jt-tire*.  v.'a. 

,    To  dress,  to  habit,  to  array. 

Attire,  at  tiie'.  s. 

Clothes,  dress;  in  hunting,  the  horns  of  a 
buck  or  stag ;  in  botany,  the  flower  of  a  plant 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  imj)alcmeiit,  the 
foliation,  and  the  attire. 

Attirer,  at-ti'rur.  s. 

O.ie  that  attires  another,  a  dresser. 

Attitude,  at'tc-tude.  s. 
A  po&turc,  the  posture  or  a£iion  io  which  a 
statue  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

Attollent,  at-tolMent.  a. 

That  which  raises  or  lifts  up. 

Attorney,  Jt.tur'ne,  s.  (165) 

Such  a  p/rson  as  by  consent,  commandment, 
or  request,  ukes  heed  to,  sc-es,  and  takes  upon 


hini  the  charge  of  other  men's  business,  ia 
their  absence;  one  who  is  appointed  or  rc.^ 
tained  to  prosecute  or  defend  an  afiion  at  law  ; 
a  lawyer. 

Attorneyship,  at-tur'ne-ship,  s- 

The  office  of  an  attorney.  ^ 

Attornment,  at-turn'mint.  s. 
A  yielding  of  the  tenement  to  a  new  lord* 

To  Attract,  at-trakt\  v.  a. 

To  draw  to  something ;  to  allure,  to  invite. 

Attractical,  at-trik'ie-kal.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  draw. 

Attraction,  at-tiak' shun.  s. 

I'he  power  of  drawing  any  thing ;  the  power 
of  alluring  or  enticing. 

Attractive,  at-trak'tlv.  a.  (i58) 
Having  the  power  to  draw  any  thing ;  invitingi 
allurmg,  enticing. 

Attractive,  at-trak'tiv.  s. 

1  hat  which  draws  or  incites. 

Attractively,  at-trak'tiv-le.  ad. 

With  (he  power  oi  attra^hVig. 

Attractiveness,  at-trak'tiv-nes.s. 

The  quality  of  being  at  tractive. 

Attr actor,  at-tiak^tdr.  s.  (98) 

I'he  agent  that  attracts. 

Attr  ACT  ATI  ON,  at-trak-tS'shun.  s. 

Frequent  handling. 

Attrahent,  at'ira-hent.  s.  (503,/) 
Thai  which  draws. 

Attributable,  at-tiib'i-ta-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  ascribed  or  attributed. 

To  Attribute,  at-tiib'ute.v.  a. 
UV^)  To  ascribe,  to  yield  5  to  impute,  as  to  a 
cause. 

Attribute,  at'tre-bute.  s.  (492) 

The  thing  attributed  to  another  ;  quality  ad* 
herent ;  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  an  ap« 
pendant;  reputation,  nonour.  p 

Attribution,  ai-tre-bu'shfin.  s. 

Commendation. 

Attrite,  at-trite'.  a. 

Ground,  worn  by  rubbing. 

Attriteness,  at-trite' h?s,  s. 
The  being  much  worn. 

Attrition,  autnsh'un.  s.  (507) 

The  a£i  of  wearing  things  by  rubbing;  grief 
for  sin,  arising  only  from  the  fi»r  ot  punish- 
ment ;  the  lowest  degree  of  repemaoce* 

To  Attune, at-tune' .v.  a. 

To  make  any  thing  musical ;  to  tune  one  thing 
to  another.*^See  Tune. 

Atween,  a-tween'.  ad.  or  prep. 

Betwixt,  between. 

Atwixt,  a-twikst'.  prep. 

In  the  miadlc  of  two  things. 
To  Avail, a-vale'.v.  a. 

To  profit,  to  turn  to  profit;  to  promote,  to 

prosper,  to  assist. 

Avail,  a-vAie'.  s. 

Profit,  advantage,  benefit. 

Available,  a-va'la-bl.  a.  (405) 

Profitable,  advantageous;  powerfiil,  having 
force. 

Availableness,  a-vaMa-bl-nes.  s. 
Power  of  promoting  the  end  for  which  it  is  usid. 

Availably,  a-va'ia-bli.  ad. 

Powerfully,  profitably. 

AvAiLMENT,  a-v4le'mcnt.  s. 

Usefulness,  advantage. 

To  AvALE,  a-vale'.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall,  to  depress. 

AvAi^TiCUARD,  a-vani'ffai4«  »•     - 

The  van. 
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Avarice,  av' J-A.  «.  (142) 

AvARXCyj. 

Covetous.  ^ 

Avaric!Oi|Il 

Covetously. 

Avar iciousN  ESS,  av-a-nsh'us-nes. 

I.  The  <]ii^liqr  of  being  avarkioos. 
Avaunt,  a-vint'.  interject.  (21^) 

A  word  of  abhorrence  by  which  any  one  is 

drivfB  away. 

Auburn E,  Iw'burn.  a. 

BfowD,  of  a  tan  colour. 

Auction,  Iwk 'shun.  s. 

A  manner  of  sale  in  which  one  penon  bids  after 
another;  the  thing  sold  by  aa£iion. 

Alctionary,  4\yk'shun-a-ri.  a. 
Belooging  to  an  au&ion. 

Auctioneer,  awk-shun-iir'.  $. 
The  penon  chat  manages  an  aa6tion.  (875) 

AucTiVE,awk'tfv.  a.  (i58) 
Of  an  increasing  quality.     Not  used. 

AucupATiON,  ^w-ku-pa'shun.  s. 
Fowling,  bifd-catching. 

Audacious,  iw-da'shSs.  a.  (292) 

Bold,  impudent. 

Aldaciously,  iw-da'shds-lc.  ad. 
Boldly,  impudently. 

Audaciousness, ^w-di'shfis-nes.  s. 

Impudcnoe. 

Audacity,  aw-das'e-tJ.  s.  (511) 

Sptrii,  boldness. 

Audible,  aw'de-bl.  a.  (405) 
Thai  which  may  be  ncireived  by  hearings 
kud  enough  to  be  h'eard. 

Audibleness,  iw'de-bl-nis.  s. 

Capibieness  of  being  heard. 

4^DiBLY,  4\v'de-blc.  ad. 
fosich  a  manner  as  10  be  heard. 

AuDiENCE,aw'je-ensc.s.(2p3)(2Q4) 
The  a^  of  hearing ;  the  libcfty  of  speaking 
panted,  a  bearing ;  an  auditory,  persons  coi- 
ned to  hear ;  the  reception  of  any  man  who 
delivers  a  solemn  message. 

Audit,  aw'dit.  s. 

A  final  account. 

To  Audit,  aw'dit.  v.  a. 

To  take  an  account  finallv. 

Audition,  aw-dish  un.s.  (507) 

Hearing. 

Auditor,  aw'de-tur.  s.  {gs){503,  b) 

A  hearer ;  a  person  employed  to  take  an  ac- 
count ultimately  ;  a  king's  officer,  who,  yearly 
eismtning  the  accounts  of  all  under  omccrs 
acrountaSle,  makes  up  a  general  book. 

Auditory,  ^w'de-tur-re,  a.  {557) 

1  bat  which  has  the  power  of  hearing. 

Auditory,  aw'de-tur-re.  s. 

At  audience,  a  col  left  1 0:1  of  persons  assembled 
tohe-r;  a  place  where  Itt^urc*  arc  to  be  heard. 

Aur  .REss,5w'de-tres.  s. 

^  b-     ^inan  that  hears. 

To  A    EL,  S-vcl'.  v.a. 
To  pull  away. 

AvEMARY,a.vc-ma're.  s, 
A  form  of  worship  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  •      • 

AvENAGE,  av'^n-idje.  s.  (pi) 

A  cenain  quality  of  oats  paid  to  a  landlord. 

To  Avenge,  a-venje'.  v.  a. 

lo revenge;  to  punish. 

Avenge ANCE,a-ven'janse.  s.  (244) 
^UQuhoieat* 


AvENGEMKNT.a-venje'meiit.  s. 
Vci^eaucc  revenge. 

Avenger,  a-ven'jur.  s. 
Punisher ;  revenger,  ukcr  of  vengeance. 

AvENS,  av'ens.  s. 
Herb  tiennct. 

AvENTURE,  S-vin'tshire.  s.  (461) 
A  mischance,  causing  a  man's  death,  without 
felony. 

Avenue,  ay'^-nfi.  s.  (335) (503) 

A  way  by  which  any  place  may  be  entered ;  an 
alley,  or  waUc  of  trees  before  a  bouse.— See 
Revenue. 
To  Aver,  a-vlr'.v.  a. 
To  declare  positively. 

Average,  av'ur-idie.  s.  (90)  {555) 
That  duty  or  service  which  the  tenant  is  to 
py  to  the  king ;  a  medium,  a  mean  propor- 
tion. 

Averment,  a-ver'm^nt.  s. 
Establishment  of  any  thing  by  evidence. 

Avernat,  a-vcr'nat.  s. 
A  sort  of  gnpe. 

To  AvERUNCATE,  Jv-^r-rung'kitc. 
V.  a.  To  root  up.  (91)  (408) 

AvERSATiON,  av-er-sa'shun.  s. 
Hatred,  abhorrence. 

Averse,  a-verse'.  a. 
Mulign,  not  favourable  i  not  pleased  with,  un- 
willing to. 

Aversely,  a-verse' li.  ad. 
Unwilhngly ;  backwardly. 

AvERSENESS,  a-verse'nis.  s. 
Unwillingness ;  backwardness. 

Aversion,  a-v^r'shun.  s. 
Hiiircd,  dislike,  deiesution ;  the  cause  of  aver- 
sion. 

To  Avert,  a-vert' .  v.  a. 

To  turn  aside,  to  turn  olF,  to  put  by. 

Auger,  aw'gur.  s.  (98)  (i6'()) 
A  carpenter's  tool  to  bort:  holes  with. 

Aught,  awt.  pronoun.  (393) 

Any  thing. 
fjf^  This  word  is  not  a  pronoun  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  marked  it,  but  a  substantive. 

To  Augment*  awg-ment'.  v.  a. 
To  increase,  to  make  bigger  or  more. 

To  Augment,  awg-ment'.  v.  n. 

To  increase,  to  grow  bigger. 

Augment,  awg'ment.  s.  (492) 

Increase ;  state  of  mcrease. 

AucMENTATiok,  awg-men-ta'shun. 
s.  7'he  ad  of  increasing  or  making  bigger ; 
the  state  of  being  made  bigger ;  the  thing 
added,  by  which  another  is  made  bigger. 

Augur,  aw'gdr.  s.  (98)  (lOti) 
One  who  pretends  to  predict  1^  the  flightof  . 
birds.  ' 

To  Augur,  aw'gur.  v.  n. 

To  guess,  to  conjecture  by  signs. 
To  Augurate,  aw'gi-rate.  v.  n, 

(9O   lo  judge  by  augury. 
A ugu RATION,  aw-gu-ra'shun.  s. 

The  practice  of  augury. 

AuGURER,  aw'gOr-ur.  s.  {bbb) 
The  same  with  augur. 

AuGURiAL,  aw-gu're-al.  a. 

Relating  to  augury. 

Augury,  aw'.giVie.  s.  (179) 
'I'he  a6k  of  prognosiicating   by  omens ;   the 
rules  observed  by  augurs;- an  omen  or  prc- 
di6Uon. 

August,  aw-gust'.  a.  (494) 

Great,  grand,  royal,  loagnifii-cnt. 
F 


August,  ^w'gust.  s. 

The  name  of  the  eighth  month  £rom  January 

inclusive. 
Augustness,  aw-gust'nes.». 

Elevation  of  look,  dignity. 
AviARY^  i've-a-re,  s.  (505) 

A  place  inclosed  to  keep  biids  in. 

Avidity,  .a-v!d'e-te.  s. 

Greediness,  eagernoss. 
Avitous,  av'i-tus.  a.  (503)  (314) 

Left  by  a  man's  ancestors.    Not  tised. 
To  A V 1  z  E,  a-vize' .  v .  a. 

To  counsel ;  to  betbiuk  himself,  to  consider. 

AuLD,  awld.  a. 
Old.    Not  used. 

AuLETiCK,  iw-let'!k.  a.  (509) 

Belonging  to  pipes. 

AuLicK,  iw'l!k.  a. 
Belongirig  to  the  court. 

AuLN,  awn.  s. 

*  A  French  measure  of  length,  an  ell. 

To  AuMAiL,  iw-male'.  v.  a. 

To  variegate. 
Aunt,  ant.  s.  (214) 

A  father  or  mother's  sister. 

Avocado,  av-o-ka'do.  s. 
A  plant. — See  Luna  ago. 

To  AvoCATE,  av'vo-katc.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  call  away.     ' 

AvQCATiQN,,  av-vo-ka'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  calling  aside ;  the  business  that  calls. 

To  Avoid,  a-vixd'.  v<  a.  (299) 
To  shun,  to  escape ;  to  endeavour  to  shoo  ;  to 
evacuate,  to  quit. 

To  Avoid,  a-v6!d'.  y.  n. 

To  retire ;  to  bteome  void  or  vacant. 

Avoidable,  a-v6id'a-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  avoided  or  escaped. 
Avoidance,  a-y6id'anse.  s. 

The  861  of  avoiding ;  the  courK  by  which 
any  thing  is  carried  off. 

AvoiDER,  a-v6id'^.  8.  (98) 
The  person  that  5huns  any  thing ;   the  person 
that  carries  any  thing  away}  the  vessel  ia 
which  things  are  carried  away. 

AvoiDLEss,  a-v6!d'les.  a. 
Inevitable. 

Avoirdupois,  Jv-er-du.p^iz'.a. 

(309).  A  kind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pound 
contains  sixteen  Ounces,  and  is  in  proportion  to 
a  pound  Troy  as  17  to  14 

AyoLATiON,av-o-la'shun.  s. 

The  flying  away. 

To  Avouch,  a-v&utsh'.  v.  a.     . 
To  affirm,  to  maintain  ;  to  produce  io  favoar 
of  another;  to  vindicate,  to  justify. 

Avouch,  a-v6utsh'.  s.  (313) 

Declaration,  evidence. 

AvoucHABLE,  a-v6utsh'a-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  avouched. 

AvoucHER,  a-.v&uish'er.  s. 
He  that  avouches. 

To  Avow,  a-viu'.  V.  ;?. 

To  justify,  to  declare  openly.  , 

Avow  ABLE,  a-v6u'a-M.  a. 

I'hat  which  may  be  openly  dccbred. 
Avowal,  a-v6u'al.  s. 

Justificatory  declaration. 

Avowedly,  a-vAiV^d-le.  ad.  (36<) 

In  an  avowed  manner. 

Avowee,  av-6u-e'.  s. 
'  He  to  whom  the  ri^^ht  of  advowsoQ  of  anjr 
church  belongs. 
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tiT {559).  Fate  (73),  far  (77),  fall  (ss),  fat  (81)5  mi  (93),  met  (95)  5  pine  (105),  p!n  (107)  5  no  (162),  raive  {i6i\ 


AvowER,  a-v&u'ur.  s,  (93) 

He  that  avov^'s  or  justifies. 

Avowry,  a-v6u're.  s. 

Where  one  lakes  a  distress,  the  taker  shall  Jus- 
tify for  what  cause  he  took  it ;  which  is  called 
his  avowiy. 

AvowsAL,  a-vou'zal.s.  (442) 
A  confession. 

Avowtry,  a-v&u'tre.  s. 

AduUeiy. 

Aurate,  4w'rate,  s. 
A  sort  of  pear. 

AuRELiA,  aw-re'le-a.  s.  (92) 
A  term  used  for  the  first  apparent  change  of 
the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  any  species  of  iiuc6U, 
the  chrysalis. 

AuRrcLE,  aw're-kl.  s.  (405) 
The  external  ear ;  two  appendages  of  the  heart, 
being  two  muscular  caps  covering  the  two  ven- 
tricles thereof. 

Auricula,  aw-rik'u-li.  s.  (92) 

Bear's  ear,  a  flOwer. 

Auricular,  iw-rtk'fi-l3r.  a. 

Within  the  sense  or  reach  of  hearing ;  secret, 
told  in  the  car. 
AuRicuL^RLY,  aw-rik'i-lar-le.  ad. 
In  a  secret  manner. 

Auriferous, aw-r!f'fe-rus.  a.  (518) 

That  which  produces  gold. 

AuRiGATiON,  aw-r4-ga'shun.  s.    . 
The  zSi  of  driving  carriages.    Not  used. 

AuRiST,  aw'rist.  s.  * 
One  who  professes  to  cure  disorders  of  the 
car.    Jtsb* 

Aurora,  Sw-ro'ra.  s.  {545) 
A  species  of  crow-foot ;  the  godd^  that  opens 
the  gates  of  day,  poetically  the  morning. 

Auscultation,  4vrs-kul-ta'shun.  s. 

A  hearkening  or  listening  to. 

Auspice,  dw'spis.  s.  (i4o)  (i42) 

The  omens  of  any  future  undertaiking  drawn 
from  birds ;  protection,  favour  shewn  ;^  influ- 
ence, good  derived  to  others  from  the  piety  of 
their  patron.' 

AuspiciAL,  aw-splsh'al.  a.  (292) 
Relating  to  prqgnosticks. 

Auspicious,  iw-spish'us.  a.  (292) 

With  omens  of  success ;  prosperous,  fortu- 
nate; favourable,  kind,  propitious;  lucky, 
happy,  applied  to  things. 

Auspiciously,  dw-spish'us-le.  ad. 

Happily,  prosperously. 

AuspiciousNE6S,lw-sp!sh'us-nes.5. 
Prosperity,  happiness. 

Austere,  Aw-stire'.  a. 
Severe,  harsh,  rigid ;  sour  of  taste,  hatih. 

Austerely,  aw-stere'li.  ad. 

Severely,  rigidSy. 

Austereness,  aw-stere  nes.  s. 
Severity,  strictness,  rigour ;  roughness  in  taste. 

Austerity,  Sw-sr^r'e-ti.  s.  (511) 

Severity,  roonifi^d  life,  stri£iness;  cruelty, 
harsh  discipline. 

Austral,  dws'tral.  a.     Southern. 
AusTRiNE,  dws'trin.  a.  (l4o) 

Southern. 

AuTHENTiCAL,  iw-/A^n'te-kal.  a. 
Authentick.  (509) 

AuTHENTiCALLY,aw-/Aen'ti.kal-lc. 
ad.  With  circumstances  requisite  to  procure 
authority. 

AUTHENTICALNESS,iw-/Aln'te-kal- 

•  nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  authentick,  genuineness. 


ToAuTHENTiCATE,aw-//^en'te-kate. 
v.a.  To  establish  any  thmgby  authority.  (91 J 

f^  I  have  inserted  tliis  word  without  any  pre- 
cedent from  our  other  didionaries ;  but  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  sufiiciently  established  by  good 
usage  to  give  it  a  place  in  all  of  them. 

Authenticity,  aw-//>en-tis'sc-ie.s. 

Authority,  genuineiress. 

Authentick,  aw-/Aen't!k.  a. 

That  which  has  every  thing  requisite  to  give  it 

authority. 
AuTHENTiCKLY,iw-/Aen'iik-l^.  ad. 

After  an  authentick  manner. 
AuTHENTiCKN ESS,  iw-/iln'tik-nls. 

s.  Authenticity. 

Author,  Iw'/Aur.  s.  (98)  (418) 

The  first  beginner  or  mover  of  any  thing ;  the 
efficient,  Jbc  that  tSc€is  or  produces  any  thing ; 
the  first  writer  of  any  thing ;  a  writer  iu  ge* 
neral. 

Authoress,  aw'/Aur-lss.  s. 

A  female  writer. 

Authoritative,  dw-/Aor'e-ta-tiv. 

a.  Having  due  authority;  having  an  air  of 
authority. 

Authoritatively,  Sw-/Aor'e-ta- 
tiv.l^.  ad. 

In  an  authoritative  manner ;  with  a  shew  of 
authority ;  wifh  due  authority. 
AUTHORITATIVENESS,iw-/Aor'e-ta- 

tiv-nes.  s. 
Authoritative  appearance. 

VAUTHORITY^  kw'thoT^G-ti.  S. 

Legal  power ;  influence,  credit ;  power,  rule ; 
support,  countenance;  testimony;  credibility. 

((3r  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if 
written  austrhy-  This  aife6ted  pronunciation 
is  traced  to  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  law,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  politest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  whose 
authority  has  been  sufficient  to  sway  the  bench 
and  the  bar,  though  author^  authentic^  theatre^ 
tbeety^  &c.  and  a  thousand  similar  words 
where  the  tb  is  heard,  are  constantly  staring 
them  in  the  face. 

The  public  ear,  however^  is  not  so  far  vitiated  as 
to  acknowledge  this  mnovaiion ;  for  though 
it  may  with  security,  and  even  approbation,  be 
pronounced  in  Westminster  Hall,  it  would 
not  be  quite  to  safe  for  an  a£ior  to  adopt  it  on 
the  stage. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  autontas  is  b^uer 
Latin,  that  the  purer  Latin  never  had  the  b  ; 
and  that  our  word,  which  is  derived  from  it, 
ought,  on  that  account,  to  omit  it.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  according  to  the  best 
Latin  critics,  the  word  ou^ht  to  be  written 
auSoritaSi  and  that,  accordmg  to  this  reason- 
ing, we  ought  to  write  and  pronounce  au^o- 
rity  and  auilwr :  but  this,  I  presume,  is  farther 
than  these  innovators  would  choose  to  go. 
The  truth  is,  such  singularities  of  pronunci- 
ation should  be  left  to  the  lower  order  of 
critics ;  who,  like  coxcombs  in  dress,  would 
be  utteriy  unnoticed  if  they  were  not  distin- 
guished by  petty  deviations  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

AuTHORiZATiON,iw-/Ao-ri.z4Uhun 
s.  Establishment  by  authority. 

To  Authorize,  aw'/AA-rize.  v.  a. 
To  give  authority  to  any  person ;  to  make  any 
thing  le^l;  to  establish  anything  by  autho- 
rity;  to  justify,  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  right ; 
to  give  credit  to  any  person  or  thing. 

AuTOCRASY,  av^-tok'ra-se^  s.  (518) 
Independent  power. 

AUTOCRATRiCE,  iw-iok'ra-tT?s.  s. 
A  female  absolute  sovereign.    Masvn. 


Autograph,  4w't6-graf.  s. 

A  particular  person's  own  writing,  the  original. 

Autograph iCAL,  ^w-to-grafe-kal. 

a.  Of  one's  own  writmg. 

Automatical,  iw-to-mJit'e-kal.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  moving  itself. 

Automaton,  dw-tom'a-ton.  s. 

A  machine  that  hath  the  power  of  motion 
within  itself. 

AuTpMATOUS.  iw-tJm'a-tus.  a. 
Having  in  itself  tnc  power  of  motion. 

AUTONOMY,4w-tin'n6-me.  s.  (518) 
The  living  according  to  one's  ovm  miod  and 
prescription.     Not  in  use. 

Autopsy,  aw' top-se.  s. 

Ocular  demonstration. 

Autoptical,  aw-top'ti-kal.  a. 

Perceived  by  one's  own  eyes. 

AuTOPTiCALLY,  aw-top'tc-kal-lc. 
ad.  By  means  of  one's  own  eyes. 

Autumn,  aw'tum.  s.  (411) 

The  season  of  the  year  between  summer  and 
winter. 

Autumnal,  aw-tum'nal.  a. 

Belonging  to  autumn. 

Avulsion,  a-vul'shSn.  s. 

Thea£l  of  pulling  one  thing  from  another. 

AuxEsis,  ivi^g-ze'sis.  s,  (478)  (520) 
Amplification. 

AuxiLiAR,  Iwg-zil'yar.  8.(4/8) 
Helper,  assistant. 

Auxiliary,  4wg-zil'ya-re.  a. 

Helping,  assistmg. 

Aux ILLATION,  awg-ziUe-a'shun.  $. 
Help,  aid. 

To  Await,  a-wate'.  v.  a. 
To  expect,  to  wait  for ;  to  attend,  to  be  in  store 
for. 

Await,  J-\iite\  s. 

Ambush. 

To  Awake,  a-wSke'.  v.  a. 
To  rouse  out  of  sleep ;  to  raise  from  any  state 
resembling  sleep ;  to  put  into  new  aclion. 

To  Awake,  a-wike'.  v.  n. 

To  break  from  sleep,  to  cease  to  sleep. 

Awake, a-wake'-  a. 
Without  sleep,  not  sleeping. 

To  Awaken,  a-wa'kn.  (los) 
Sec  Awake. 

To  Award,  a-wSrd'.  v,  a. 

To  adjudge,  to  give  anv  thing  by  a  judicial 
sentence  t  to  judge,  to  determine. 

Award,  a-wird'.  s. 
Judgment,  sentence,  determination* 

Aware,  a-ware'.  a. 
Vigilant,  attentive. 

To  Aware,  a-wirc'.  v.  n. 
To  beware,  to  be  cautions. 

Away,  a->vi'.ad. 
Absent  from  any  place  or  person ;  let  us  go; 
begone;  out  of  one's  own  power. 

Awe,  Sw.  s. 

"Reveicntial  fear,  rcTerence. 
To  Awe,  iw.  v.  a. 
To  strike  with  reverence  or  fear. 

Awebakd,  aw'band.  s. 
A  check. 

Awful,  Sw'ful.  a.  (173)  (406) 

That  which  strikes  with  awe,  or  fills  with  re- 
verence; worshipful,  invested  with  dignit}; 
struck  with  awe,  timorous. 

Awfully,  4w'fdl-lA.  ad. 

In  a  reverential  manner* 
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T^ii67)f  nJt  (163);  tube  C171),  tub  (172),  bull  (173}  5  «1  Uss) ;  pound  {313) ;  thin  (466),  this  (469). 


AwruLNESS,  4w  ful-nes.  s. 

The  quaiitv  of  striking  with  zvfCt  solemnity  ; 
tiie  state  oT  being  struck  with  awe. 

Awhile,  a-while'.  ad.  (397) 

Some  lime* 

Awkward,  iwk'wfird.  a.  (475) 
laciegant,  unpolite,  untaught;  unready,  un- 
landy,  clumsy ;  perverse,  untoward. 

Awkwardly,  awk'wurd-le.  ad. 

ChuDsily,  unreadily,  inelegantly. 
AwKWARDNESS,iwk;wurd-nls.  s. 

loekigance,  want  of  gebtility^  clumsiness. 
AWL,lll.S. 

A  pointed  instrument  to  here  holes. 

AwLESS,Sw'lls,  a. 
Without  reverence ;    without  the  powef  of 
I        ausiiig  reverence. 

k     AwME,  awm.  s. 

I        A  Dutch  measure  answering  to  what  in  £ng- 
f        laid  is  called  a  tierce,  or  one-seventh  of  an 
Eoglisb  ton. 

Awning,  iw'ning.  s.  (410) 
A  cover  spread  over  a  Doat  or  vessel  to  keep  off 
ibe  weather. 


Awoke,  a- woke'. 

The  preterite  of  Awake. 

AwoRK,  a-wfirk'.  ad.  (165) 
On  work,  in  a  state  of  labour. 

AwoRKlNG.a-wurk'ing.  ad. 
In  the  state  of^  working. 

Awry,  a-ri'.  ad.  (474) 
Not  in  a  straight  dire£iion.  obliquely ;  asquint, 
with  oblique  vision ;  not  level,  unevenly :  not 
equally  between  two  points;  not  in  a  right 
state,  perversely. 

AXE^  tks.  8. 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  metal  hnd,with 

a  sharp  edge. 

AxiLLAR,  aks'zfl-lar.  (478)  1 

Axillary,  aks'zil-la-ri,       J  ^• 
Belongifig  to  the  arm-pit.-~-See  Maxil- 
lary. 

Axiom,  ak'shSm.s.  (479) 

A  proposition  evident  at  first  sight. 

Axis,  ak's!s.  s. 

The  fine,  real  or  imaginary,  that  passei  through 
any  thing  on  which.it  may  revolve. 
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Axle,  ak'sl.  (405) 
Axle-tree,  ak'sl-trii. 

The  pin  which  passes  through  the  midst  of  tho 
wheel,  on  which  the  cirdumvoludo^  of  the 
wheel  are  performed. 

Ay,  li.  ad.  (105)     Yes. 
Q^  See  diredions  to  Foreigners  prefixed  to4hit 
di£lionary,  page  xiv. 

AYE,ii.ad. 
Always,  to  eteniity,  for  ever. 

AYGREEN,ie'green.  s. 
The  same  with  houseleek.  t 

Ayry,  4' re.  a.    See  Airy.. 
Azimuth,  az'i-mu/A.  5. 

The  azimuth  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  is  aa 
arch  between  the  meridian  of  the  place  andr 
any  given  vertical  line ;  magnetical  azimuth, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  between  the 
sun's  azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical  me* 
ridian;  azimuth  compass,  is  an  inscrumem 
used  at  sea  for  finding  the  sun's  magoetical 
azimuth.  > 

Azure,  a'zhire.  a.  (484)  (461) 
Blue,  faint  blue. 


BAA,b5.s.  (77) 
The  cry  of  a  sheep. 

ToBaa,  bl.  v.n. 
To  cry  like  A  sheep.  » 

To  Babble,  bab'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  prattle  like  a  child ;  to  ulk  idly  ;  to   tell 
Koeu ;  to  talk  much. 

Babbie,  bab'bl.  s. 
Idle  talk,  senseless  prattle. 

Babblement,  bab'bl-ment.  s. 

Senseless  prate. 

I    Babbler,  bab'blur.  s.  (93) 
'       Ao  idle  talker  ;  a  teller  of  secrets. 
Babe,  babe.  s. 
An  infant. 

Babery,  by bur-r^.  s.  (555) 
Fmeiy  to  please  a  babe  or  child. 

Babish,  ba'bish.  a. 
Qnidisb. 

Baboon,  ba-boon'.  s. 

A  nuMikevof  tbe  largest  kind. 
Baby,  ba'be.  s.  vulgarly  bab'be. 

A  child,  an  in&nt ;  a  small  image  in  imitation 

of  a  child,  which  girls  play  with. 

Baccated,  bak'kS-ted.  a. 
Beset  widi  pcarb.    Having  maiiy  berries. 

Bacchanalian^  bak-ka-na'Ie4n.  s. 

Adrankasd. 

Bacchanals^  bak'ka-nalz.  s. 
The  drodken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 

Bacchantes,  bak-kan'tiz.  s. 
The  mad  priests  of  Bacchus.    Asb. 

Bacchus  Bole,  bak'kus-bole.  s. 

A  flower,  not  ull,  but  very  full  and  broad 

lea\cti. 

Bacciferous,  bak-sff  ^.rus.  a.  {555) 

^:m-bearing. 

B.\CHELORt  batsh'i-lur.  s. 
A  miQ  unmarried ;  a  man  who  takes  his  first 
<^gi^s«  a  knight  of  the  lowest  order. 
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Bachelor's  Button,  batsh'e-lurz- 
but'in.  s.  ()7o) 
Campion,  an  herb. 

Bachelorship,  batsh'^-lur-shlp.  s. 
The  condition  of  a  batchelor. 

Back,  bak.  s. 

The  hinder  {lart  of  the  body ;  the  outer  part  of 
the  hand  when  it  is  shut ;  the  rear ;  the  place 
behind  ;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight ;  the 
thick  part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  rage. 

Back.  bak.  ad. 
To  the  place  whence  one  came;  backward 
from  the  present  station ;  behind,  not  coming 
forward ;  toward  things  past ;  again,  in  return ; 
again,  a  second  time. 

To  Back,  bak.  v.  a. 
To  mount  a,  horse ;  to  break  a  horse ;  to  place 
upon  the  back ;  to  maintain,  to  strengthen  ; 
to  justify,  to  support ;  to  second.  ^ 

To  Backbite,  bak'bite.  v.'a. 

To  censure  or  reproach  the  absent. 

Backbiter,  bak'bl-tSr.  f . 

A  privy  calumniator,  censurer  of  the  absent. 

Backdoor,  bak'dore.  s. 
The  door  behind  the  house. 

Backed,  bakt.  a.  (359) 

Having  a  back. 

Backfriend,  bJk'frcnd.  s. 

An  enemy  in  secret. 

Backgammon^  bak-gatn'mun.  s. 

A  play  or  game  with  dice  and  tables.  (166) 

Backhouse,  bak'li6use.  s. 
The  buildings  behind  the  chief  put  of  the 
house. 

Back  PIECE,  bak'peese.  s. 
The  piece  of  armour  which  covers  the  back. 

Backroom,  bak'r6&m.  s. 

A  room  behind. 

Backside,  bak' side.  s. 

The  hinder  part  of  any  thing ;  the  hind  part 
F2 


of  an  animal;  the  yard  or  ground  behind  x 
house. 

To  BACKSLiDE,bal^-slide'.  V.n.  (497) 
To  fall  off.  ^ 

(:f*  I  have  in  this  word  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's 
accentuation  on  the  second  sy Ibbic,  to  Mr. 
Sheridan's  on  the  first:  for  the  reasons  see^ 
Principles,  under  the  number  marked^  Dr. 
Ash,  £ntick,  Scott,  and  Peny,  are  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  W. 
Johnston  only  on  that  which  I  have  chosen ; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash,  by  marking 
the  noun  backslider  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  as  it  is  always  heard,  have  be- 
trayed their  prqiiunctation  ot  the  verb ;  fbrlone 
of  >  these  modes  must  be  wrong,  as  the  verbal 
noun  must  unquestionably  have  the  same  ac« 
cent  as  tbe  verb. 

Backslider,  bak-sli'dur.  s.  (§8) 

An  apostate. 
Backstaff,  bak'staf.  s. 
An  instrument  useful  in  taking  the  stin*s  alti- 
tude at  sea. 

Backstairs,  bak'starz.  s. 

The  private  siairs  in  the  house. 

Backstays,  bak'staze.  s. 
Ropes  which  keep  the  mast  from  pitching 
forward. 

Backsword,  bak'sord.  s. 

A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 
Backwards,  bak'wurdz.  ad.  fss) 

With  the  back  forwards ;  towards  the  back  ; 
on  the  back ;  from  the  present  station  to  ihc 
place  behind :  rrgressively ;  towards  something 
past ;  out  of  the  progressive  state ;  from  a 
better  to  a  worse  state ;  past,  in  time  past. 

Backward,  bak'wurd.  a. 

Unwilling,  averse ;  hesitating  ;  sluggish,  dila* 
tory  5  dull,  not  quick,  or  apprchensiivc. 

Backward,  bak'wuid.  ad. 
The  things  past. 

Backwardly,  bak'wurd-I^.  ad. 
Unwillingly,  aversely. 
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Backwardness,  bak'wurd-ne^.  s. 

Dulncss,  sluggishness. 

Bacon,  ba'kn.  s.  (176) 
Tbcfle  h  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried. 

Bad,  bad.  a. 
II),  noc  good ;  vicioos,  corrupt ;  nnlbrtunate, 
unhappy ;  burtftil,  unwholesome ;  »iLk. 

Bade,  bad.  {75) 

The  pretcrire  of  Bid. 

Badge,  badje.  s.  (74) 
A  mark  or  cognizance  tirom ;  a  loien  by  which 
one  is  known ;  the  mark  of  any  thing. 

To  Badge,  badje.  v.  a. 
To  mark. 

BadG£R9  bad'jur.  s.  (98) 
A  brock,  an  animal. 

Badger,  bdd'jur.  s. 

One  that  buys  com  and  victuali  in  one  place, 
*    and  carries  it  into  another. 

pADLY.  bad'le.  ad. 
Not  well. 

BadSiess?  bad'nes,  s. 

Want  of  good  qualities. 

To  Baffle,  baf'fl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  elude  ;  to  confound  ;  to  cru^h. 

Baffler,  baf'flur.  s.  (98J 

He  that  bdffllcs. 

Bag,  bag.  s. 

A  sack,  or  pouch ;  that  pan  of  animals  in 
which  some  particular  juices  arc  contained,  as 
the  poisons  of  vipers ;  an  ornamental  purse  of 
silk  tied  to  men's  hair  ;  a  term  used  to  signify 
quantities,  as  a  bag  of  pepper. 

To  Bag,  bag.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  a  hag ;  to  load  with  a  bag. 
To  Bag,  b^.  v.n. 

To  swell  like  a  full  bae. 

Bagatelle,  baff-a-tel' 

A  u-iflc.    Not  En^ish. 
Baggage,  bag'gidje.  s.  (90) 

The  fumittirc  of  an  army  ;  a  worthless  woman. 

Bagnio,  ban'yo.  s.  (388) 
A  house  tor  bathms  and  sweating. 

Bagpipe,  bag' pipe.  s. 

A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  leathern 
bag,  and  pipes. 

Bagpiper,  bag'pl-pur.  s.  (ys) 
One  that  plays  on  a  bagpipe. 

BaiL;  bale.  s.       /      ^ 
Bail  IS  the  freeing  or  setting  at  liberty  one  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  upon  action  either  civil 
or' criminal,  under  security  taken  for  his  ap- 
pearance. 

1  o  Bail,  hk\e.  v.  a. 

To  give  bail  for  another ;  to  admit  to  bail. 

Bailable,  ba'la-bl.  a.  (405) 

7'hat  may  be  set  at  liberty  by  bail. 

Bailiff,  ba'lif.  s. 

A  subordir.aie  officer ;  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  Is  to  execute  arrests ;  an  under-sceward 
of  a  manor. 

Bailiwick,  ba'le-wjk.  s. 

The  place  of  the  jurisdi£lion  of  a  bailiff. 

To  Bait,  bate.  v.  a. 
To  put  meat  to  tempt  animals. 

To  Bait,  bate.  v.  a. 

To  set  dogs  upon. 

To  Bait,  bate.  v.n. 

To  stop  at  any  place  for  refreshment ;  to  clap 

the  win^s,  to  flutter. 
Bait,  bate.  s. 

Meat  set  to  allure  animals  to  a  snare  ;  a  temp- 
tation, an  enticement ;  a  rciiresbment  on  a 
journey. 


.  S. 


Baize,  baze.  s. 

A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 
To  Bake, bake.  y.  a. 
To  heat  any  thing  in  a  close  place ;  to  dress 
in  an  oven ;  to  harden  in  the  fire  ;  to  harden 
with  heat. 

To  Bake,  bake.  v.  n. 

To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

Bakehouse,  bake'h&ise.  $. 

A  place  for  baking  bread. 

Baker,  ba'kur.  s.  (98) 
He  whose  trade  is  to  bake. 

Balance,  balManse.  s« 

A  pair  of  scales ;  the  act  of  comparing  two 
things;  ihe.oferpkis  of  weight  ;'ihat- which 
ts  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an  account 
even  ;  equipoise ;  the  beatiug  pact  of  a  waich ; 
in  astronomy,  one  of  the  signs,  Libra. 

To  Balance,  bal'lause.  v.  a. 
To  weigh  sn  a  balance ;  to  counterpoise ;  to 
regulate  an  account;  to  pay  that  which  is 
wanting. 

To  Balance,  bal'lanse.  v.  n. 

To  hesitate,  to  flu6luate. 
Balancer,  bal'lan-sur.  s. 

The  person  tnat  weighs. 

Balass  Ruby,  bal'as-ru'be.  s. 
A  kind  of  ruby. 

Balcony,  baUko'ne.  s. 
A  frpme  of  wood,  or  stone,  before  the  window 
of  a  room. 

Bald,  biwld.  a. 

Without  hair ;  without  natural  covering ;  un- 
adorned, inelegant ;  stripped,  without  dignity. 
Balderd.\sh,  bawl'dur-dasli.  s. 
Rude  mixtopc. 

Baldly,  bawld'le.  ad. 

Nakedly,  meanly,  inelegantly. 
Baldmony,  bawld  mdn-ne.  s. 
.Gentian,  a  plant. 

Baldness,  bawld'nes.  s. 

•The  want  of  hair  i  the  loss  of  hair ;  meanness 
of  writing. 

BaldricK,  bawt'drik.^. 
A  girdle ;  the  zodiack. 

Bale,  bale.  s. 

A  bundle  of  goods. 
Baleful,  baleTuLa. 

Sorrowful,  sad  ;  full  of  mischief. 

Balefully,  bale'ful-ie.  ad. 
Sorrowfully,  mischievously. 

B>iLK,  bawk,  s.  (402)  (84) 
A  great  beum. 

Balk,  bawk.  s. 

A  ridge  of  land  left  uoploughed* 

Balk,  biwic.  s. 

Disappointment  N^hcij^lcast  cxpe£led. 

To  Balk,  bawk.  v.  a.  (402J 

To  disappoint,  to  frustrate ;  to  miss  anything. 

Balkers,  baw'kurz.  s.  (98) 
Men  who  give  a  sign  which  way  the  shoal  of 
herrings  ijf>v 

Ball,  ba\W.  s.  (33)  {77) 

Any  thine;  made  m  a  round  form ;  a  round 
thing  to  play  with  ;  a  globe ;  a  globe  borne  as 
an  ensign  ot  sovereignty  ;  any  part  of  the  body 
that  approaches  to  roundness. 
Ball,  bawl.  s. 
An  entertainment  of  dancing. 

Ballad,  bal'lad.  s. 

A  song. 

Ballad-singer,  bal'lad-sing-ur.  s. 

One  whose  employment  ss  to  stng  ballads  in 
the  strceu. 


Ballast,  bal  last.  s.  (ss) 
SoBcihing  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to 
keep  it  steadjr. 

Ballette,  bal'Iet.s. 

A  dance. 

Balloon,  baM^'.s, 

A  laige  foand  shon-neckcd  vessel  used  in 
chymistiy  ;  a  ball  placed  00  a  pilhr ;  a  ball  of 
pasteboard,  stuficd  with  combusublc  matter, 
which  is  shot  up  into  die  air,  and  then  bursts ; 
a  large  hollow  ball  of  silk  filled  with  gas, 
wbicn  makes  it  rise  into  the  air.  ^ 

Ballot,  bal'lqt.  s.{i66) 

A  little  bail  or  ticket  used  in 'giving  votes; 
the  afl  of  voting  by  ballot. 

To  Ballot,  bal'lut.  v.  n. 

To  choose  by  hallot. 

Ballotation,  baUlo-ta'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  voting  by  ballot. 

Balm,  bam.  s.  (403) 

The  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub,  remarkably  odo- 
riferous; any  valuable  or  ^grani  oimir.criu ; 
any  thing  that  soothes  or  mitigates  paiu.  See 
No.  79  HI  the  Note. 

Balm,  bam.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  bamof  gil'yad. 
s.    The  juice  drawn  irom  the  halsm  tree  j  i 
plant  having  a  strong  balsamick  scent. 

Balmy,  bam'e.  a.  (403) 

Having  the  qualities  of  balm  ;  producing 
balin ;  soothing,  soft ;  fragrant,  cdoiiferouit; 
mitigating,  assuasive. 

Balneary,  bal''ne-a-re.  s. 

A  bathing-room. 

Bai  NEATiON,  bal-ne-a'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  bathing. 

Balneatory,  bal'n^-a-tur-re.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  bath.  (51a)  (557) 

Balsam,  bawl'sdm,  s.  (ss) 
Ointment,  unguent. 

Balsam  Apple,  bawl'suin-ap-pl.  s. 

An  Indian  plant. 
Balsamical,  bal-sam'e-kal.  (84)  "I 
Balsamick,  bal-samlk.  (509J      / 

a.  UnRuous,  mitigating. 

Balustrade,  baUus-trade'.  s. 

Kows^  of  little  pillars  called  balusters. 

(j;^  This  word  is  often  corrupted  into  baciMcr^} 
as  the  banisters  of  a  staircase. 

Balustrade  means  the  row  of  small  pillars  sup- 
porting the  guard  of  a  staircase,  taken  ccllcc- 
tively ;  as  a  colonnade  means  a  collcctioQ  of 
columns  in  regular  order ;  but,  besides  this 
colledive  term,  there  is  the  distributive  Bahu- 
ters ;  meaning  cither  the  whole  of  ih*.'  b^luv- 
trade,  or  any  part  of  it ;  as  each  of  the  small 
pillars  that  coinpose  it  may  bccalledabal*J4cr> 

BAMBOO»bam-boo'.-s. 
An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed  kind. 

To  Bamboozle,  bam-bS&'zl.v.a. 

To  deceive,  to  impose  upon.    A  low  word. 
Bamboozler,  bam-bM' zlur.  s. 

A  cheat. 
Ban,  ban.  s. 
Public  notice  given  of  any  thine  ;  acursr; 
excommunication  ;  iotcrdi6tion  ;  Ban  of  «hc 
Empire,  a  public  censure  by  which  the  privi- 
leges of  any  German  {vinecare  suspended. 

Banana  Tree,  ba-na'na-trce.  s. 

Plantain. 

Band,  band.  s. 

A  tyc,  a  bandage,  a  chain  by  which  any  animsl 
is^kcpi  in  restraint ;  any  union  or  con»exi('n  v 
any  thing  bound  round  another  ;  a  conj|>»uy  of 
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prrsons  ioined  together ;  a  particular  kind  of 
©cckclocn  worn  chiefly  by  ihc  clcrey  ;  in  af- 
chfte£bre,  any  flat  low  moulding,  facia,  facc> 
or  plioth. 

To  Band,  band.  v.  a. 

To  onite  roj^ther  into  one  body  or  troop ;  to 
biod  over  wiih  a  band. 

Bandage^  ban'didje.  s.  (go) 
Something  boood  over  another ;  the  fillet  or 
roller  wrapped  over  a  wounded  member. 

B.AN'Daox,baiid^boks.  s. 
A  slight  box  used  ior  baruis  «id  other  things 
of  smalt  weight. 

Bandelet,  ban'de-llt.  ft. 

Aiiv  fljc  moulding  or  fikiet. 

Basdit,  ban' die.  1 

Banditti),  ban-dit'to.    J  ^' 
Aa  oodjwed  robber. 

Banditti,  ban-dit'tc.  s. 
A  company  of  outlawed  robbers. 

Bandog,  ban' dog.  s. 
A  rodstiff*. 

Basdoleers,  ban-dA-leerz'.  s. 
Sinili  wooden  cases  covered  with  leather,  each 
of  them  coniainioj;  powder  that  is  a  sufficient 
charge  for  a  masket. 

Bandrol,  band' roll.  s. 

A  liiiic  flag  or  streamer. 

Bandy,  ban'de.  s. 
Aclub  turned  roundat  bottom  for  striking  aball. 

To  Bandy,  ban' de.  v.  a. 
To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one  to  another  ; 
to  give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  agitate,  to 
(OSS  about. 

Bandyleg,  ban'd^-leg.  s. 
A  crooked  leg. 

Bandylegged,  ban^de-legd.  a. 

Having  crooked  legs.  (3^ej 
Bane,  bine.  s. 
Poiioa ;  mischief,  ruin. 

To  Bane,  bine.  v.  a. 

To  poison. 

Baneful,  bine'ful.a. 

Poisonous  ;  desirudive. 

Baneeulness,  bane'ful-ncs.  s. 
PoitonousDCss,  destrudiveness. 

Banewort,  bane'wurt.  s.  (ss) 

Deadly  nighl&nadc. 

To  Banc,  bang.  V.  a.  Uoy) 
To  beat,  to'  thump ;  to  handle^  roughly. 

Bang,  bang.  s. 
A  blow,  a  thump.     ^ 

To  Banish,  ban'nfsh.  v.  a. 
To  condemn  to  leave  bis  own  country ;  to 
(iri?c  )way. 

Banisher,  ban'n!sh-ur.  s. 
He  that  forces  another  from  his  own  countiy. 

Banishment,  ban'nish-ment.  s. 
The  ad   of  banishing  another;  the  state  of 
being  banished,  exile. 

Bank,  bank.  s.  (409)  ^ 
1  he  earth  rising  on  each  side  of  a  water ;  any 
heap  of  earth  piled  up ;  a  bench  of  rowers ;  a 
place  where  money  is  laid  up  to  be  called  for 
occasionally ;  the  company  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  managing  a  bank. 

To  Bank,  bank.  v.  a. 
To  lay  op  money  in  a  bank ;  to  itxlose  with 
banks. 

Bank-bill,  bank'bfll.-s. 

A  note  for  money  laid  up  in  a  bank  j  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  money  ia  paid. 

Banker,  bank'fir.s.  (os) 
0<ie  that  trafficks  io  money. 
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Bankruptcy,  bank'rup-se.  s.  (472) 

The  state  of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt;  the 
a6t  of  declaring  one's  self  bankrupt. 

Bankrupt, bank'rupt.  a. 
In  debt  beyond  the  power  oi  payment* 

Banner,  ban'nur.  s.  (98} 
A  fla£,  a  standard ;  a  streamer  bocoe  at  the 
end  ota  lance. 

Banneret,  ban'nur-ct,.  s. 
A  knight  made  in  the  field. 

Bannerol,  ban'nur-roll.  s.  (555) 
A  little  flag  or  streamer. 

Bannian,  ban-van',  s. 
A  man's  undress,  or  morning  gowii. 

Bannock,  ban'nuk.  s.  (166) 
A  kind  of  oaten  or  pease-meal  cake. 

Banquet,  bank'kwet.  s.  (408) 

A  feast. 

To  Banquet,  bank'kwet.  v.  n. 
(409 J  To  feast,  to  fare  daintily. 

Banqueter,  bank'kwet-ur.  s. 
A  feaster ;  one  that  hves  dcJiciously ;  he  that 
makes  feasts. 

Ban^uet-houSe,  bank'kwet 

h6use. 
Ban^ueting-house,  bank' 

k  wet -!ng- house. 
A  house  where  banquets  are  kept. 

Banquette,  bank-ket'.  s. 
A  small  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet. 

Bansticle,  ban'stik-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  small  fish,  a  stickleback. 

To  Banter,  ban'tur.  v.  a.  (93) 
To  play  upon,  to  rally. 

Banter,  ban'tur.  s. 
Ridicule,  rdillcry. 

Banterer,  ban^ur-ur.  s* 
One  that  bauters. 

Bantling,  bant'ling.  s, 

A  little  child. 

Baptism,  bap'tfzm.  s. 

Baptism  is  given  by  water,  and  that  prescript 
form  of  words  which  the  church  of  Chnst 
doth  use  i  baptism  is  often  ukeu  in  Scripture 
for  sufferings. 

Baptismal,  bap-tiz'mah  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  baptism. 

Baptist,  bap'tist.  s. 

He  that  administers  baptism. 

Baptistery,  bap'tis-tur-c.  s.  (555) 

The  place  where  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is 
administered. 

To  Baptize,  bap-tize'.  v.  a. 

To  christen,  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism. 

Baptizer,  bap-ii'zur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  christens,  one  that  administers  bap- 
tism. 

Bar,  bar.  s.  hj) 

A  piece  of  wood  laid  cross  a  passage  ro  hinder 
entrance;  a  bolt  to  fasten  a  door;  any  ob- 
stacle ;  a  rock  or  bank  at  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bour ;  any  thing  used  for  prevention ;  the 
place  where  causes  of  law  are  tried;  an  in- 
closed place  in  a  tavern  where  the  housekeeper 
sits  ;  in  law,  a  peremptory  exception  against  a 
demand  or  plea ;  any  thing  by  which  the  struc- 
ture is  held  together ;  bars  ia  music,  are  strokes 
drawn  perpeiidicularly  across  the  lines  of  a 
piece  of  music,  used  to  regulate  the  beating  or 
measure  of  musical  time. 

To  Bar,  bir.  v.  a. 

To  fasten  or  shut  anv  thing  with  a  holt  or  bar; 
to  hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to  (ircvcnt ;  to  &hut  out 


from ;  to  exclude  from  a  claim ;  to  prohibit 

to  except ;  to  hinder  a  suit. 
Barb,  birb.  s. 

Any  thing  that  grows  in  the  place  of  the 

beard ;  the  points  that  sund  backward  in  an 

arrow ;  the  armour  for  horses. 
Barb,  barb.  s. 

A  Barbary  horses 

To  Barb,  barb.  v.  a. 
To  shave,  to  dress  out  the  beard ;  to  (umjsb 
the  hor&e  with  armour ;  to  ja^  arrows  wifh 
hooks. 

Barbacan,  bar'ba-kan.  s^ 
A  fortification  plaOed  before  the  walls  of  a 
town ;  an  o^iening  in  the  wall  throMgh  which 
the  guns  are  levelled. 

Barbadoes  Cherry,  bar-ba'duz 

tsher'r*.  s.f  1 66) 

A  pleasant  rart  nruit  in  the  West  Indies* 

Barbarian^  bar-ba're-ln.  s. 
A  man  uncivilized,  a  savage;  a  foreigner)  a 
man  without  pity. 

Barbarick,  bSr-bar'ik.  a. 
Fcffcign,  far-fetched. 

Barbarism^  bar'ba-nzm.  s. 

A  form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  purity  •€ 
langi^ge ;  ignorance  of  arts,  want  of  learning ; 
brutality,  savageness  of  manners,  incivility  ; 
cruelty,  hardnfess  of  heart. 

Barbarity,  b4r-bar'e-te,  j. 
Savageness,  incivility;    cruelty,  inhumanity, 
impurity  or  speech. 

To  Barbarize,  bir'ba-rize.  v.  a.\ 

To  make  barbarous.     Mason. 

Barbarou's,  bir'bS-rus.  a.  (314) 

Stranger  to  civility,  savage,  uncivilized ;  unac- 
quainted  with  arts  ;  cruel,  inhuman. 

Barbarously,  bar'ba-rus-le.  ad. 

Without  knowledge  of  arts  ;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  speech :  cruelly,  inhu-- 
manly. 

Barbarousness,  bir'ba-rus-nes.  s. 
Jiiiivility  of  manners ;  impurity  of  language  i 

cruelty. 

To  Barbecue,  bar'be-ku,  v.  a. 

A  tcrm-for  dressing  a  hog  whole. 

Barbec^je,  bar'be-kfi.  s. 
A  hog  dressed  whole. 

Barbed,  bar'bed,  or  blrb'd.  (362) 

Furnishecl  with  armour;  bearded,  jagged  with 
'    hooks. 

Barbel,  bSr'bl.  s..  (102)  (405) 
A  kind  of  fish  found  in  rivers. 

Barber,  bar'bur.  s.  (os) 
A  man  who  shaves  the  beanl. 

Barberry,  bar'blr-re.  s. 
Pippcridge  buih. 

Bard,  bard.  s.  {77) 
A  poet. 

Bare,  bare.  a. 
Naked,  without  covering;  uncovered  in  re- 
spcH;  unadorned,  plain,  simple;  deie£led, 
without  concealment ;  poor,  without  plenty  ; 
mere;  threadbare,  inuch.woru;  iM>i  united 
with  any  thing  else. 

To  Bare,  bate.  v.  a. 

\  To  strip. 

Bare,  bare. 
Preterite  of  To  Bear.    Almost  obsolete. 

Barebone,  bare'bone.  s. 
A  very  lean  person. 

Barefaced,  bare-faste'.  a.  (339) 

Wiih  the  face  naked,  not  masked;  shameless, 
•   unrc&cived. 
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Barefacedly,  bare-faste'l^.  ad. 

Qpenly,  shameiessly,  without  disgui&c.  (364) 

B.AREFACEDNESS,  barc-faste'nes.  s. 
Effrontery,  assurance,  audaciousness.  (365) 

Barefoot,  bare'fut.  a. 
Without  shoes. 

Barefooted,  bare'fut-ed.  a. 
Without  shoes. 

BareheAded,  bare'h^d-ded.  a. 
Uncovered  in  raped. 

Barely,  bire'li.  ad. 
Nakedly,  merely,  only. 

Bareness,  bare'nes.  s. 
Nakedness ;  leanness ;  poverty ;  meanness  of 
cbtbes. 

Bargain,  bar'gfn.  s.  (2O8) 

A  contraQ  or  agreenient  concerning  sale  ;  the 
thing  bought  or  sold ;  stipulation.  / 

To  Bargain,  bSr'gfn.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  contrafk  for  sale< 

Bargainee,  bir-gin-nW.  s. 
He  or  she  that  accepts  a  bargain' 

Bargainer,  bar'gin-nur.  s.  (98) 
The  person  who  proffers  or  makes  a  bargun. 

Barge,  barje.  s. 
A  boat  for  pleasure  i  a  boat  for  burden. 

Barger,  bir'jur.  s.  (9s) 
The  manager  of  a  barge. 

BarK;  bark.  s. 

The  nnd  or  covering  of  a  taee ;  a  small  sbipu 
To  Bark,  bark.  v.  a. 

To  strip  trees  of  their  baflu 

To  Bark,  bark.  v.  li. 

To  make  the  noise  which  a  dog  maflces ;  to 

clamour  at. 
Barker,  bir'kur.  s.  fgs) 

One  that  barks  or  cbmours ;  one  employed  in 
stripping  trees. 

Barky,  bar'k^.  a. 
Consisting  of  bark. 

Barley,  bar'li.  s.  (270) 

A  grain,  of  which  malt  is  made. 

Barleybrake,  bar'le-brake.  s. 
A  kind  of  rural  play. 

Barleycorn,  bir'le-kom.  s. 

A  grain  of  barley. 
Barm,  birm.  s. 
Yeast,  the  ferment  put  into  drink  to  make  it 
work. 

Barmy,  hir'mi.  a. 

Containmg  barm. 

Barn,  barn.  s. 
A  place  or  house  for  laying  up  any  sort  of 
grain,  hay^  or  straw. 

Barnacle,  bar'na-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  bird  like  a  goose,  fiibulously  supposed  to 
grow  on  trees ;  a  species  of  shell  fish. 

Barometer,  ba-rom'mi-tur.  s. 
(^r8)  A  machine  for  measuring  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  variations  in  ir,  in 
order  chiefly  to  determine  the  changes  of  the 
weather.   . 

Barometrical,  bar-i-met'tre-kal. 

a.  Relating  to  the  barometer.  (5C9)  (515) 

Baron,  bar'run.  s.  (166)^ 
A  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  viscount ;  baron 
is  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  exchequer ; 
there  arc  also  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  that 
have  places  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament ; 
baron  is  used  in  bw  for  the  husband  in  relation 
to  bis  wife. 

Baronage,  bSr'run-adje.  s.  {90) 
The  dignity  of  a  baron.  , 


Baroness,  bar'run-es.  s.  {557) 

A  baron's  laay. 

Baronet,  bar'run-ct.  s.  {557) 

The  lowrst  dej;rce  of  honour  that  is  heredi- 
tary ;  it  is  beiow  a  baron,  aod  above  a  knight. 

Barony,  bar' run-e.s.  (557) 
That  honour  or  lordiihip  that  gives  title  to  a 
baron. 

Baroscope,  bar'ro  skope.  s. 

An  instrument  to  shew  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Barracan,  bar'ra-kan.  s. 

A  strong  thicK  kind  of  camelot. 

Barrack,  bar^rak.  s. 
Building  to  lodge  soldiers. 

Barrator,  bar'ia-tur.  s. 
A  wrangler,  and  encourager  of  lawsuits. 

Barratry,  bar' la-ire.  s. 

Foul  pradicc  inlaw. 

Barrel,  bar'ril.  s.  (99) 
A  rpund  wooden  vessel  to  be  stopped  close  ;  a 
vessel  containing  liquor ;  any  thing  hollow,  as 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  a  cylinder. 

To  Barrel,  bar'iil.  v.  a. 

To  put  any  thing  in  a  barrel. 

Barren,  bar'ren.  a. 
Not  prolinck  ;  unfruitful,  not  fertile*,  sterile  ; 
not  copious,  scanty  ;  unmeaning,  uninvcniive, 
dull. 

Barren  LY5  bar'rin-li.  ad. 

UnfruitFully. 

Barrenness^  bar'ren-n^s.  s. 

Want  of  the  power  of  procreation ;  unfruit- 
fulness,  sterility  ;  want  of  invcntiori  ;  want  of 
matter;  in  theology,  wane  of  sensibility. 

Barrenwort,  bar'rin-wurt.  s. 
A  plant. 

Barrful,  bar' full.  a. 
Full  of  obstrudions — properly  B  A  R  F  u  L  • 

Barricade,  ba-re-kade'.  s. 

A  fortification  made  to  keep  off*  an  attack  j 

any  stop,  bar,  o^trudion. 
To  Barricade,  bar-re-kade'.  v.  a« 

To  stop  up  a  passage. 

Barricado,  bar-re-ka'do.  s. 
A  fortification,  a  bar. — See  Lumbago. 

To  Barricado,  bar-re-ka'do.  v.  a. 

To  fortify,  to  bar. 
Barrier,  bar're-ur.  s.  {9s) 

A  barricade,  an  entrenchment ;  a  fortification, 
or  strong  place  ;  a  stop,  an  obstruBion  ;  a  bar 
to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place ;  a  boundary. 

gr^*  Pope,  hy  the  licence  of  his  art,  pronounced 
this  word  in  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on 
the  last,  as  if  wntten  bar-reer. 

**  Twizt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  harrier  I 
"  For  ever  sep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near." 

Ejsay  on  Man^  Ep.  1.  v.  *2\5. 

And  yet  in  another  part  of  his  works  he  places 
the  accent  on  the  nrst  syllable,  as  we  always 
hear  it  in  prose. 

**  Safe  in  the  love  of  Heav*n  an  ocean  flows 
**  Around  our  realm,  a  harrier  from  the  foes.** 

Barrister,  bar'ris-tur.  S. 

A  ^json  qualified  to  plead  the  causes  of  cli- 
ents in  the  courts  of  justice* 

Barrow,  bar'ro.  s. 

Any  carriage  moved  by  the  hand,  as  a  hand- 
'  barrow. 

Earshot,  bar' shot.  s. 

Tvo  bullets  or  half-bullets  joined  by  a  bar,  and 
ui^ed  chiefly  at  sea  to  cut  down  ibc  masts  and 
rigging  of  ships. 


To  Barter,  bar'tiV.  v.  n,  (.qs) 
To  traffick  by  exchanging  one  coiamodity  for 
another. 

To  Barter,  bar'tur.  v.  a. 
To  give  any  thing  in  exchange. 

Barter,  bir'tur.  s. 

The  a£i  or  pra6^ice  of  trafikking  by  exckaD{^ 
Barter ER,  bar'tur-ur.  s. 

He  that  trafficks  by  exchange. 

Bartery,  bar'tur-ri.  s.  {555) 
Exchange  of  commodities. 

Bartram,  bir'train.  s. 
A  plant,  pellitory. 

Barytone,  bar'e-tone.  s. 

ff^  A  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  hot 
syllable.  If  the  inspe^or  does  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  grdvc  accent,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  him,  that  writeri  on  the  Greek 
accent  tell  us  that  every  syllable  which  has  not . 
the  acute  accent  has  the  grave  •  and  as  there- 
could  be  but  one  syllable  acuted  in  that  lan- 
guage, the  rest  must  necessarily  be  grave. 
What  these  accents  are  has  puzzled  the  learned 
so  much  that  they  seem  neither  to  undertund 
each  other  nor  themselves;  but  it  were  to  be 
wished  they  had  kept  this  distin^ion  into  acute 
and  grave  out  of  our  own  language,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  annex  any  clear  ideas  to  it,  except 
we  consider  the  grave  accent  merely  as  the 
absence  of  the  acute,  which  reduces  it  to  no 
accent  at  all.  If  we  divide  the  voice  into  its 
two  leading  inflexions,  the  rising  and  falling, 
aid  call  the  former  the  acute  and  the  lauer 
the  grave,  we  can  annex  distin£l  ideas  to  these 
words  :  and  perhaps  it  is  an  ignorance  of  this 
distin6lion  of  speaking  sounds,  and  confounding 
them  wich  high  and  low,  or  loud  and  soft, 
that  occasions  the  conRision  we  meet  with  ia 
writers  on  this  subjeQ. — See  Elemtmts  of  Elo- 
cution, pa^c  60.  Also  Observations  00  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity,  It  the 
end  of  the  Kry  to  the  C/asskai  Pfnunciativi 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

Basaltes,  ba-sal'tez.  s. 

A  kind  of  marble,  never  found  in  layers,  but 

standing  upright.    Ash, 
Base,  base.  a. 

Mean,  vile,  worthless ;  disingenuous,  illibenl, 

ungenerous ;  of  low  sution,  of  mean  account ; 

base-born,   born  out  of  wedlock;  applied  10 

meuils,    without   value ;    applied  to  sounds, 

deep,  grave. 

Base-born,  base'birn.  a. 
Born  out  of  wedlock. 

Base-court,  base'kort.  s. 

Lower  court. 

Base-minded,  base-mind' ed.  a. 
Mean  spirited. 

Base-viol,  basc-vi'uK  s.  (166) 

An  instrument  used  in  concerts  for  the  baie' 
sound. 

Base,  base.  s. 
The  bottom  of  any  thing  ;  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue ;  the  bottom  of  a  cone  ;  stockings;  the 
pkice  from  which  racers  or  tilters  run;  the 
string  that  gives  a  base  sound  ;  an  old  rustick 
play. 

Basely,  base'le.  ad. 
Meanly,  dishonourably  ;  in  bastardy,  as  basely 
bom. 

Baseness,  base'nJs.  s. 

Meanness,  vilcncss ;  vileness  of  metal;  bas- 
tardy ;  deepness  of  sound. 

Bashaw,  bash-aw' .  s, 

^mong  the  Turks,  the  viceroy  of  a  proviiK»« 
Bashful,  bashMul.  a. 

Modest,  shamefaced,  shy.  * 
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Bashfully,  bash'fil-le.  ad. 

Timorously,  modestly. 

Bashfulnf.ss,  bash'ful-n?s.  s. 

Modesty  ;  foolish  or  rustic  shame. 
Basil,  bazil.  s. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Basilica,  ba-zil'e-ka,  $. 

The  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 

Basilica,  hS-zii'e-ka.  s- 

The  basilick  vein. 

Basilick,  ba-z1l'l!k.  a,  (494) 

Belongiog  to  the  basilica. 

Basilick,  baz'il-Hk.s. 

The  hastlick  vein  ;  a  large  hall. 

BASiLiKON,ba-z!l'e-kon.  s. 
An  ointmem,  called  also  tetrapharmacon. 

^ASILISR,  biz'i-Iisk.  s. 

A  kind  of  serpent,  a  cockatrice,  said  to  kill  by 
Jookjog.  He  is  called  Basilisk,  or  little  king, 
from  a  comb  or  crest  od  his  head ;  a  species  of 
cannon. 

Basin,  b5'sn.  s.  (405) 
A  small  vessel  to  hold  water  for  washing,  or 
other  uses  ;  a  small  pond  ;  a  part  of  the  sea 
inclosed  in  rocks  ;  any  hollow  place  capacious 
of  liquids ;  a  dock  for  repairing  and  building 
ships  ^  Iksins  of  a  Balance,  the  same  with  the 
scales. 

Basis,  bi'sfs.  s. 

The  foundation  of  any  thing ;  the  loweac  of 
the  three  principal  parts  of  a  column  ;  that  on 
which  any  thing  is  raised ;  the  pedesul  j  the 
gioand-work. 

To  Bask,  bask*  v.  a.  hg) 
To  warm  by  laying  out  in  the  heat. 

Bask,  bask.  v.  n. 

To  lie  in  a  place  to  receive  heat. 

Basket,  bas'kit.  s»  (90) 

A  vessel  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  or  splinters. 

Basket-hilt,  bas'k!t-hilt.  s.  (09) 

A  bilt  of  a  weapon  so  made  as  to  conAn  the 
wbole  hand, 

BASKET-wo\rAN,bas'k!t-wuTii-un.s. 
iM)  A  woman  that  plies  at  maiket  with  a 

'     Bass,  base,  a.  properly  Base. 
In  musick,  grave,  deep. 

Bass-viol,  bise-vi'fir.  s.  (166) 
SeeBASE-viOL. 

Bass,  bas.  s. 

A  mat  used  in  churches. 

Bass-relief,  bas-ri-leif .  s. 

Sculpture,  the  fisures  of  which  do  not  stand  out 
irom  the  grounarn  their  full  propoctioD. 

Basset,  bas'sft.  s.  {qq) 
A  game  at  cards. 

Bassoon,  bIs-sASn'.  $. 

A  musical  instrumeniof  the  wind  kind,  blown 
with  a  reed. 

Bastard,  bas'tard.  s.  (88) 
A  person  bom  of  a  woman  out  of  wedlock ; 
any  thing  spurious. 

Bastard,  bas'tard.  a. 
Begouen  out  of  wedlock  ;  spurious,  supposi- 
tnious,  adulterate. 

To  Bastardize,  bas'tar-dize.  v,a. 
To  cooviE  of  being  a  bastard  ;  to  beget  a  bas- 
tard. 

Bastardly,  bas'tard-lc.  ad. 
in  the  manner  of  a  bastard. 

Bastardy,  bas'tar-di.  s. 
An  rtilawful  state  of  birth,  which  disables  a 
child  ftom  sucGcediag  to  an  iDheriiaace* 


To  Baste,  baste,  v.  a. 
I'o  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  drip  butter  upon  meat 
on  the  spit ;  to  sew  slightly. 

Bastinade,  bas-te-nade'.  \ 
Bastinado,  bas-te-na'do.  J^' 

The  a£l  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  a  Turkish 
punishment  of  beating  an  offender  on  his  feet. 

To  BASTiNADE,bas-te-nade'.l 

ToBASTiNADO,bas-te-na'd6.j  ^*^' 
To  beat. — See  Lumaago. 

Bastion,  bas'tshSn.  s.  (291) 

A  hiige  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods, 
standing  out  from  a  rampait ;  a  bulwark. 

Bat,  bat.  s. 

A  heavy  stick. 

Bat,  bat.  s. 
An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  mouse,  and 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  not  with  feathers,  but 
with  a  sort  of  skin  which  is  extended.  It 
brings  forth  itt  young  as  mice  do,  and  suckles 
them. 

Bat-fowling,  bat'fiu-Iing.  s. 

Bird-catching  in  the  night-time. 
Batable,  b4'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 
Disputable.    Batable  ground  seems  to  be  the 

{ground  heretofore  in  question,  whether  it  be- 
onged  to  £nglandor  Scotland. 

Batch,  batsh.  s. 
The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  a  lime;  any 
quantity  made  at  once. 

Bate,  bite.  s. 

Strife,  contention. 
To  Bate,  bate.  v.  a. 
To  lessen  any  thing,  to  retrench ;  to  sink  the 
price ;  to  lessen  a  demand  %  to  cut  di. 

Bateful,  bite'f&l,  a. 

Contentious. 

Batement,  bate'incnt.  s.. 
Diminution. 

Bath,  bl/A.  s.  (78) 

A  bath  is  either  hot  or  coM,  either  of  art  orna- 
ture ;  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  which  another 
is  placed  that  requires  a  softer  heat  than  the 
naked  fire ;  a  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  con- 
tairithg  seven  gallons  and  four  pints. 

To  Bathe,  baTHe.  v.  a.  {467) 
To  wash  in  a  bath  ;  to  supple  or  soften  by  the 
outward  application  of  warm  liquors  ;  to  wash 
with  any  thing. 

To  Bathe,  baTHe.  v.n. 

To  be  in  ihe  water.  , 

Bating,  ba'ting.  prep.  (410) 
Except. 

Batlet,  batMet.  «. 

A  square  piece  of  wood  used  in  beating  linen. 
Batoon,  ba-t^n'.  s. 

A  staff  or  club ;  a  truncheon  or  inarshal's  staff. 

Battailous,  bat'ta-lus.  a» 

Warlike,  with  military  appearance. 

Battalia,  bat-tale' y a.  s.  (272) 
Tfaeorder  of  battle. 

Battalion,  bat-tal'yfin.  s.  (272) 

(.w)  A  division  of  an  army,  a  troop,  a  body 
of  forces;  an  army. 

To  Batten,  bat'tn.  v.  a.  (i03)- 

To  fatten,  to  make  fat ;  to  fertilize. 
To  Batten,  bat'tn.  v.  n,  (103) 

To  grow  fat. 

To  Batter,  bat'tur.  v.  a,  (93) 

To  beat,  to  beat  down ;  to  wear  with  beating; 

to  wear  out  with  service. 
Batter,  bat'tur.  s. 

A  mixture  of  several  ingredients  beaten  to- 

gedier. 


Batterer,  bat'tur-rSr.  s. 

He  that  batters. 

Battery,  bat'tur-ri.  s..  {5^) 

The  ad  of  battering ;  the  instruments  with 
which  a  town  is  battered ;  the  frame  upon 
which  cannons  are  mounted ;  in  bw,  a  violent 
striking  of  any  man.  v 

Battle,  bat'tl.  s.  (405) 

A  fight;  an  encounter  between  opposite 
armies;  a  body  of  forces ;  the  main  body  of 
an  army. 

To  Battle,  bat'tl.  v.  n. 
To  contend  in  fight. 

Battle-array,  bat'tl-ar-ra'.  s. 

Array,  or  order  of  battle. 

Battle-ax,  bat'tUaks.  «.(405) 

A  weapon,  a  bill. 

Battle-door,  bat'tl-dAre.  s. 

An  instrument  with  a  round  handle  and  a  flat 
blade,  to  strike  a  ball  or  shuttlecock. 

Battlement,  bat' tl-m^nt,  s, 

A  wall  with  open  place*  to  look  through  or 
annoy  an  enemy. 

Batty,  bat'ti.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  bat. 

Bavaroy,  bav-a-roS'.  ». 
A  kind  of  cloke» 

BAUBEEjblw-bW.  S. 
la  Scotkind,a  halfpenny. 

Bavin,  bav'ln.  s. 

A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in  faggots. 

Bawble,  biw'bl.  s.  (405) 
A  gew-gaw,  a  trifling  piece  of  finery. 

BAWBLiNG,b4w'bling.  a.  (410) ' 
Trifling,  contemptible. 

Bawcogk,  bJw'k&k,  s. 
A  fine  fellow. 

Bawd,  biwd.  s. 
A  procurer  or  procuress. 

To  Bawd,  bIwd.  v.  n. 

To  procure. 

Bawdily,  bSw'di-li,  ad. 
Obscenely. 

Bawdiness,  bSw'de-nes.  s. 
Obsceneness. 

Bawdrick,  biw'drik.  s» 
A  belt. 

Bawdry,  baw'dri.  s. 

A  wicked  praBice  of  bringing  whores  and 

rogues  together;  obscenity. 
Bawdy,  bdw'di.  a. 

Obscene,  unchaste. 

Bawdy-house,  bJw'de-h&use.  s. 

•A  house  where  txafiick  is  made  by  wickedness 
and  debauch^iy. 

To  Bawl,  b4ll.  v.  n. 

To  hoot,  to  cry  out  with  great  vehemence ;  to 
cry  as  a  froward  child. 

To  Bawl,  bill.  v.  a. 

To  proclaim  as  a  crier. 

Bawrel,  bJw'ril.  s.  {gg) 
A  kind  of  hawk. 

Bawsin,  biw'sin.  s. 
A  badger. 

Bay.  ba.  a.  (220) 

A  colour. 

Bay,  b5.  s. 
An  opening  in  the  land. 

Bay,  b4.  s. 

The  state  of  any  thing  surrounded  by  enemies. 
Bay,  ba.  s. 
In  archil  aure,  a  term  used  to  signify  the  6\' 
visiom of  ii  b:.in  or  other  buildings.    Bays  aie 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long. 
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Bay,  ba.  s:     A  tree. 

BAY,bA.S. 

An  honorary  crown  or  garland. 

"To  Bay,  h!\.  V.  n. 

.  T.o  bark  as  a  do^  in  a  thief;  to  shutln. 

Bay  Salt, ba' salt.  s. 

Salt  made  of  sea  water,  ivhich  receives  ill  con- 
siste|K«  fiom  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  so 
called  ^m  its  brown  colour. 

Bay  Window,  ba'win'Ho.  s. 

A  window  jutting  outward. 'Sec  Bow- 

\V-  I  NM)  o  w .  • 

B.\YARD,  bi'yard.  s. 
A  bay  horse. 

Bayonet,  ha'yun-net.  s. 

A  .short  sword  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  mosket. 
((irf  This  word  is  very  frequently  pronounced 

bagonet^  but  chiefly  by  the  vulgar. 

Bdellium,  del'vum,  s. 

An  aroinaiick  gum  (wrought  firom  the  Levant. 
See  Pneimatick, 

To  Be,  bee.  v.n. 

To  have  some  certain  st^itc,  condition,  quality, 
as  the  man  is  wise;  it  is  the  auxiliary  vcib  by 
which  the  verl}  passive  is  formed ;  to  exist,  to 
have  existence. 

Beach,  bcctsh.  s.  (227) 

The  shore,  the  strand. 

Beached,  bcetsl/ed.  a. 
Exposed  to  the  waves. 

Be  ACHY,  bcetsl/e.  a. 

.Slaving  bcschcs. 

Beacon,  be'kn.  s.  drp) 

Something  i^iscd  on  an  eminence  to  be  fired 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ;  marks  crctlcd 
to  dire£k  navigators.     - 

Bead,  bede.  s.  (227).     * 
Small  globes  or  balls  strunp;  upon  a  threaid,  and 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholicks  to  count  their 
prayer*;  little  bfi^ls  wora  al>oui  the  iieck  for 
ornament;  any  globular  bodies. 

Bead-tree,  bede'irce.  s.. 

The  nut  of  this  tree  is,  by  religions  persons, 
bored  through,  and  strung'  as  beads,  jwrncDCC  it' 
takes  its  name. 

Beadle,  be'dl.  s.  (227)  (.405) 

A  messenger  or  servitor  belonging  to  a  court ; 

a  petty  ofhccrin  paiishes. 
B.EADROtL,  bede' roll.  s. 

A  catalogue  of  those  who  are  to  be  jpentioned 

at  prayers. 
BEADSMAN,beedz'iT)an.6.  ' 

A  man  cWploved  in  praying  for  another. 

Beagle,  be'gl.s.  (227)  (405) 

A  small  hound  with  which  bares  are  hunted. 

Beak,  beke.  s.  (227) 
The  bill  or  hornv  mouth  of  a  b>rd ;  a  piece  of 
brass  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  sallies ;  any  thing  ending  In  a  point 
like  a  beak. 

Beaked,  bc'kcd,  or  bekt.  a.  (362) 
Having  a  beak. 

Beaker,  be^kur,  s.  (ob) 

Acupwirhfispout  in  the  formof  abird^sbeak. 

Beal,  bele.  s.  (227) 
A  wholkor  pimple. 

Beam,  beme.  s.  (227) 
The  main  piece  of  timber  that  supports  the 
lofrs  of  a  hou^e ;  any  lar^c  and  long  piece  of 
timber ;  that  part  of  a  balance  to  the  ends  of 
ivhich  the  scales  are  suspended  ;  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the  loom, on  which 
the  web  \%  gradual iy  rolled  as  it  is  wove; 
the  ray  of  ligtit  emitted  ffom  some  luminous 
body. 


Be  AM. TREE,  bime'tree.  s. 

WtJdacrvicc. 

Beamy, be'ir.e.  a. 
Radiant,  shining;   emitting  beams;   having 
horns  or  antlers- 

6e AN, bene.  (227) 
The  common  garden  bean,  the  horse  bean. ' 

Bean-caper,  bene' ka-pdr.  s, 

A  plant. 

To  Bear,  bare.  v.  a.  (240) 

To  carry'  as  a  burden  ;  to  convey  or  carry  ;  to 
carry  as  a  mark  of  authority ;  to  caiTy  as  a 
marK  of  distindion ;  to  support,  to  keep  from 
falling;  to  carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  bate; 
to  endure,  as  pam,  without  sinking ;  to  suffer, 
to  undergo ;  to  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  brine 
forth,  as  a  child  ;  to  support  any  thing  good 
or  bad;  to  behave;  to  impel,  to  urge,  to 
push;  to  press;  to  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse 
with  false  pretences,  to  deceive ;  to  bear  olf, 
to  arcxy  away  by  force ;  to  bear  out,  to  support, 
to  maintain. 

To  Bear,  bare.  v.  n.  (7.1) 
To  suffi T  pain  ;  to  be  patient ;  to  be  fruitful 
or  prolifick  ;  to  tend,  to  be  direftcd  to  any 
point ;  u»  behave ;  to  be  situated  with  rrspeci 
to  other  places ;  to  bear  up,  to  stand  tirm  with- 
out falling ;  to  bear  with,  to  endure  an  uu- 
plcasing  thing. 

BEA«,'bare.  &•  (73) 
A  rough  savage  animal ;    the  name  of  two 
constellations,   called  the  Greater  ami  Leaser 
Bear  j  in  the  tail  of  die  Lesser  Bear  is  the  Pule 
sjar.   * 

Be AR-BIN  D,  bare'bind.  s. 
A  ipecics  of  bindrwecd. 

Bear-fly,  barc'fli.s. 

An  insect. 

Bear-garden,  bare*gar-dn.  s. 

A  place  in  which  bears  are  kept  for  sport;  any 
place  of  tumult  or  misrule.  • 

BEAR's-Bjir.ECH,  barzlbrfisb.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

Bear's-ear,  barz'eer.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant.    The  Auricula. 

Bear*s-foot,  barz'fut.  s. 
A  species  of  hellcbote.* 

B'ea'r*s-wort,  barz'wuTt.  s.  (lf)5) 

An  tierb. 

Bfard^  beerd.  s.  (2.89) 
The  hair  that*  groWs- on   the  lips  and  chin; 
sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the  raVs  of  cotn ; 
a  barb  on  an  arrow. 

(t^  This  word,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  observes,  ts  fre- 
quently pronounced^  as  to  rhy me  wiib /*#/'</!' 

.  MIC  I  am  of  his  opinion  that  thisproiyunciation 
is  improper.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Pcrr^  give 
it  both  ways.  Buchanan  sounds  it  short,  like 
Mr.  Sheridan.  W,  Johnston  makes  it  rhyme 
with  laird,  a  Scotch  lord :  but  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston,  who  is  the  most  accurate  observer  of 

Jnouunciation  I  ever  met  with,  gives  it  as  I 
javc  done.  The  stage  has,  in  my  opinion, 
ackmted  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong 
without  good  reason,  and  in  this  instance  ought 
not  to  be  followed  ;  as  the  long  sound  is  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  but  to  gencrdi 
usage.  I  am  ^lad  to  6nd  my  opinbn  confirmed 
by  so  good  ajudgeaf  Mr.  Smith ;  and  though 
the  poets  so  often  sacrifice  pronuncianon  to 
rhyme,  that  their  authority,  in  these  cases,  is 
not  always  decisive,  yet,  as  Shakespeare  says  on 
another  occasion, 

«  They  itill  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
"That  do  demonstrate  thinly.*'— 0//i//&. 
"Rail'd  at  their  eo\nenant.  andjcerM 
**  Their  reverend  persons  to  my  ^ar^f." 

liui'Aras. 


<*  Some  thin  remains  of  chastityra^ipearM  iv  ' 
«'  Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  htarJ^'     \ 

Dry  Jem.  \ 

The  impropriety  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it     ^- 
is  htard  on  the  si  age,  will  perhaps  appear  more     \  * 
perceptible  by  cair)'iiig  this  pronunciation  into       '^ 
the  compounds,  as  the  f.ilse  sound  of  guat 
may  be  dete^d  by  the  phrase  Alexander  ttt 
Great,     (24 1 ) 

"  Old  prophecies  foretel  our  fall  at  hand, 
*«  When  bsardfd  men  in  floating  castles  land. 
<'  And  as  young  striplings  whip  the  top  ifu 

"  sport, 
«*  On  the  smooth  pATement  of  an  empty  conrt, 
<*  The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  aoout, 
^  Admir'd  with  cuunours  of  the  iomOsri  rout.** 

Drydm. 

To  Beard,  bccrd.  v.  a. 
To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard ;  to  oppose  i* 
the  face. 

Bearded,  beord'ed.  a. 
Having  a  beard ;    having  sharp  prickles,  as 
corn  ;  oarbcd  or  jagged. 

Beardless,  beerd'les.  a. 

Without  a  be  and;  youthful. 

Bearer,  bare'Cr.  s.  (ps) 
A  earner  of  any  thing  ;  oiic  employed  in  car- 
rying burdens ;  one  \^  ho  wears  any  thiMg ;  one 
who  carries  the  body  to  ihc  grave  j  one  who 
supix>rts  (he  pall  at  a  funeral  ;  a  tree  thdt 
yiel'ls  itspnxiure;  in  arehi^cQurei  a  poster 
orick  wall  nfied  up  bciweoa  the  ends  of  a 
piece  of  timber. 

Bearherd,  bareMiurd.  s. 

A  man  that  tends  bears. 

Bearing,  baie'ing.  s.(4io) 

The  site  6r  place  of  any  thing  with  respcR  t* 
something  else ;  gesture,  mien,  beblvioisr. 

BearwarD,  bare'w'Ard.  s* 
A  keeper  of  bears. 

Bea^T,  bcest.  $.  (227) 
An  animal  distinguished  from  birds,  insoCb. 
fishes,  and  man ;  an  irrational  animal,  opposed 
to  man  ;  a  brutal  savage  man. 

Beastliness,  beest'le-ncs.  s. 

Biutaliiy. 

Beastly,  bcestMe.  a. 

Brutal,  contran'  to   the  nature  and  dignity  di 
man ;  having  the  nature  or  form  of  beasts. 

To  Beat,  berc.  v.  a.  (227)  (2:^3) 

To  strike,  to  knock  ;  to  punish  with  stripes  ; 
to  mark  the  time  in  music  ;  to  give  Fcpe<iird 
blows ;  to.^tiike  ground  ;  to  rouse  game  ;  to 
mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agitation  ;  to 
baiter  with  engines  of  war  ;  to  maKc  a  path  by 
.  treading  it ;  to  conquer,  10  subdue,  to  van- 
quish J  to  harass,  to  over-labour  ;  to  depress  ; 
to  deprive  by  violence  :  to  move  with  flutter* 
ing  agitation;  to  beat  down;  to  Ic5!»en  the 
price  demand (fd ;  to  beat  up,  to  attack  snd- 
diMily ;  to  beat  •  the  hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  on 
foot. 
(|4r  y^^  past  time  of  this  verb  is  by  the  Englivh 
uniformly  pton6unced  like  the  present.  Nav, 
except  in  solemn  langun^c,  the  present. preterit 
and  |)aniciple  arc  exactly  the  same;  while  the 
Irish,  mnrc  agreeably  lo  analogy,  as  well  ^ 
utility,  pronounce  the  preterit  as  the  noun  bet^ 
a  wager;  and  this  pronunciation,  thoujih  con- 
trary to  Eyglish  usMge,  is  quite  conformable  10 
tb|t  general  tendency  observable  tu  the  pret  01 1  s 
of^irregular  yerbs,' which  is  to  shorten  ihe 
vowel  that  is  long  in  the  present,  asro/,  arr, 
(often  pronounced  et);,  hear^  htard ;  tit  al^ 
dealt ;  nuan^  meant ;  dream^  dreamt ;  ice . 

To  Beat,  b^te.  v.  n. 
To  move  in  a  pulsatory  manner  ;  to  d^sh «  as  a 

flood  or  storm  ;  to  knock  at  a  door  ;  to  ih  rOb, 
to  be  in  agitation  ;  fo  fl'utluaie,  to  be  la  kic- 
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tkn ;  to  tiy  in  difTerent  ways^  to  search  ;  to 
lA  upon  with  violence ;  to  enforce  by  repeti- 
tion. 

Beat,  bite.  s. 

A  uroke,  or  a  striking. 

Beaten,  be'm.  particip.  (103) 
From  Beat, 

BfiATER,  bi'tur.  s.  (08) 
An  instrunieni  with  which  any  thing  is  beaten; 
a  person  much  given  to  blows. 

Beatifical,  be-a-tif  e-kal. 


Beatifick,  be-a-tif'ik.  (500) 
Blissful.    It  is  used  only  of  heaveiily  fiuition 
afccr  death. 

Beatifically,  be-a-t!t'e-kal-lc.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  complete  happiness. 

Beatification,  be-at-c-fc-ka'shun. 

i.  Beatification  is  an  acknowledgment  made 
by  the  Pope,  that  the  person  beatified  is  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  as 

blciacd. 

To  Beatify,  bc-at'e-fi.  v.  a.  (i83) 

To  bless  with  the  completion  of  celestial  en- 
joriseou 

Beating,  bete'ing.  s.  (410) 

Corredion  by  blows. 

Beatitude,  be-at'i-tude.  s. 

BiessedDess,  felicity,  happiness;  a  declaration 
of  blessedness  maoe  by  oor  Saviour  to  parti- 
cular virtues. 

Beau,  bo,  s.  {245)  (48 1) 

A  man  of  dress. 

Beaver,  bee  vur.  s.  (227)  (98) 
An  animal,  otherwise  named  the  castor,  am- 
i^ibious,  and  remarkable  fur  his  art  in  building 
us  habiution ;  a  hat  of  the  best  kind ;  the 
part  of  a  helmet  that  covers  the  face. 

Beavered,  bee'vurd.  a.  (362) 
CoN'cred  with  a  beaver. 

Beauish,  bo'ish.  a.  (245) 
Bcfiuing  a  beau,  foppish. 

Beaumonde,  bo-mond'.  s. 
The  £ashioi»b)e  worlds    Mason, 

Beauteous,  bu'tshe-us.  a.  (263) 

Fiir,  elegant  in  fbrm. 

Beauteously,  bu'tsbJ-us-le.  ad. 
in  a  beauteous  manner. 

Beauteousness,  bu'tshe-us-nes.  s. 
The  suie  of  being  beauteous. 

Beautiful,  bi'tc-lul.  a. 

Fajr. 
Beautifully,  bu^e-ful-le.  ad. 

in  a  beautiful  manner. 

BEAUTiFULNESSjbu'te-ful-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  bcauuful. 

To  Beautify,  bu^e-fi.  v.  a.  (183) 

To  adorn,  to  embellish. 

Beauty,  bu^e.  s. 

1  hat  assemblage  of  graces  which  pleases  the 
c>'e ;  aporticoUr  grace ;  a  beautiful  person. 

Beauty-spot,  bu'te-spor.  s. 
A  spot  placed  to  heighten  some  beauty. 

Btc AFico,  bek-a-fe' ko.  s.  ( 1 1 2) 
A  btfd  like  a  nightingale,  a  fig  pecker. 

To  BECALM;be-kam'..  v.  a.  (493) 
To  Hill  the  elements ;  to  keep  a .  ship  from 
motioQ  ;  to'auiet  the  mind. 

Became,  be-kame'.    . 
1  be  pfcterii  of  Become. 

Bkcausf>,  btk-awz'.  conjunct; 
For  this  reason ;  for  ;  on  this  account* 

To  Bechance,  b^-tshame' .  v,  n« 
THcfal,  10  fatppco  to.    (34^0 


To  Beck,  bek.  v.  a. 
To  make  a  sign  with  the  head. 

Beck.,  bek.  s. 

A  sign  with  the  head,  a  nod ;  a  tied  of  com- 
mand. 

To  Beckon,  bek'kn.  v.  n.  (170) 

To  make  a  sign. 

To  Beclip,  bS-klip'.  v.  a. 
To  embrace. 

To  Become,  be-kum',  v.  n. 
To  enter  into  some  state  or  condition ;  to  be- 
come of,  to  be  the  fate  of,  to  be  the  cud  of. 

To  Become,  b^-kum'.  v.  a. 

To  appear  in  a  manner  suitable  to  something ; 
to  be  suitable  to  the  person ;  to  befit. 

Becoming,  b^-kum'imng.  part.  a. 
Thai  which  pleases  by  an  elegant  propriety, 
graceful.  (410) 

Becomingly,  be-kum'ming-le.  ad. 

After  a  becoming  manner. 
Becomingness,  bi-kum'ming-nes. 
s.  Elegant  congruity,  propriety. 

Bed,  bed.  s. 
Something  made  to  sleep  on ;  lodging ;  mar- 
riage ;  bank  of  earth  raised  in  a  garocn ;  the 
channel  of  a  river,  or  any  hollow ;  the  place 
where  any  thing  is  generated ;  a  layer,  a  stra- 
tum ;  To  bringtoBKD,  to  deliver*  of  a  child; 
to  make  the  Bed,  to  put  the  bed  in  order 
afler  it  has  been  used. 

To  Bed,  bed.  y.  a. 
To  go  to  bed  with ;  to  be  placed  in  bed ;  to 
be  made  partaker  of  the  bed;  to  sow  or  plant 
in  earth  ;   to  lay  in  a  place  of  rest^  to  lay  in 
order,  in  strata. 

To  Bed,  bed.  v.  n. 
To  co-habit. 

To  Bedabble,  be-dab'bl.  v.  av 

To  wet,  to  besprinkle. 

To  Bedaggle,  b^-dag'gl.  v.  a. 
To  bemire. 

To  Bedash,  b4-dash'.  v.  a. 

To  bespatter. 

To  BEDAWB,be-dawb'.  v.  a. 
To  besmear. 

To  Bedazzle,  be-daz'zl.  v.  a. 
To  make  the  sight  dim  by  too  much  lustre. 

Bedchamber,  bid'tshame-bdr.  s. 

The  chamber  appropriated  to  rest. 

Bedcloaths,  bcd'cloze.  s. 
Coverlets  spread  over  a  bed. 

Bedding,  bed'dtng.  s.  (l4o). 

The  materials  of  a  bed. 

To  Bedeck,  be-dek'.  v.  a. 
To  deck,  to  adorn.  ^ 

To  Bedew,  be-du'.  v.  a. 

To  moisten  geinly,  as  with  fall  of  dew. 

Bedfellow,  bed'fei-lo.s. 

Onq  (hat  lies  in  the  same  bed. 

To  Bedix^ht,  bc-dite'.  v.  a. 

To  adorn,  to  dress. 
To  BEDiM,be-diin'.  v.a. 
To  obscure,. to  cloud,  to  darken. 

To  Bedizen,  be-di'zn.  v.  a.  (103) 
To  dress  out.     A  low  term. 

Bedlam,  bed'lum.  s.  (ss)* 

A  madhouse ;  a  madman. 

Bedlamite,  bed'lum-Ite.  s.  (l55) 

,    A  madman. 

Bedmaker,  bed'ma-kur.  s. 

A  person  in  the  univentities  wLo.e  ofiit:e  it  is 

to  make  the  beds.  - 

Bedmate,  bJd'mite.s. 
A  bedfeUow. 
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Bedmoulding,  bed'niAld-ing.s. 

A  particular  mouldmg. 

Bedpost,  bed'post.  s. 

The  postal  the  corner  of  the  bed,  which  sup* 
ports  the  fanopy. 

Bedpresser,  bed'pres-sdr.  s. 
A  heavy  bzy  fellow. 

To  Bedraggle,  be-drag'gl.  v.  a. 
To  soil  the  clothes.  (405) 

To  Bedrench,  be-drensh'.  v.  a. 
To  drench,  to  soak. 

Bedrid,  bed'rtd.  a. 
Confined  to  the  bed  by  age  or  sickness. 

BEDRiTE,bed'nte.  s. 
The  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed. 

To  Bedrop,  be-drop'.  v.  a. 
To  besprinkle,  to  mark  with  drops. 

Bedstead,  bed'sted.  s. 

The  frame  on  which  the  bed  is  placed. 
Bedstraw,  bed'striw.  s. 

The  straw  laid  under  a  bed  to  make  it  sofc^ . 

Bedswerver,  bed'swer-vur.  s.. 
One  that  is  false  to  the  bed. 

Bedtime,  bed'time.  s. 
The  hour  of  rest. 

To  BEDUNG,be-dung'.v.  a.. 
To  cover  with  dung. 

To  BEpusT,b^-dust'.  V.  a* 
To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

Bedward,  bed' ward.  ad. 
Toward  bed. 

To  Bedwarf,  be-dwirf-.  v.  at» 
To  make  little,  to  stunt. 

Bedwork,  bed'wurk.  s. 

Work  performed  wi thout  toi  1  of  the  faandi.> 
Bee,  bee.  s. 

The  animal  that  makes  honey ;  an  industrious 

and  careful  person. 

Bee-eater,  bee'i-tur.  s. 
A  bird  ti^at  feeds  upon  bees. 

Bee- FLOWER,  bee'fldu-ur.  s- 

A  species  of  fool-stones. 

Bee-garden,  Lee'>;Sr-dn.  s.  (103) 

A  place  to  set  hives  of  bees  in. 

Bee-hive,  be^'hive.  s. 
1  he  case,  or  box,  in  which  bees  are  kepw 

Bee-master,  bee' mas-tut.- «. 

One  that  kerps  bees. 
BEECHjheetsh.s.. 

.    A  tree. 

Beechen,  bee'tshn.  a.  fl03) 
Consisting  of  the  wood  of  the  beech. 

Beef,  beef.  s. 
The  fle^h  of  black  cattle  prepared  for  food ;  an 
ox,  bull,  or  cow.     It  has  the  plural  beeves. 

Beef-eater,  beef  e-tur.  s. 
A  yeoman  of  the  guard. — Piobablya  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  word  BeaufetJer,  one  wIk>  • 
attends  at  the  side-board,  which  was  ancieoily 
[Adccd  in  A  Beaufet. 

Been,  bin.. 

1  hr  participle  preterit  of  To  Be. 

({^  This  woid,  in  the  solemn,  as  well  as  the 
rarailiar  style,  h^is  shared  the  fate'  of  most  of 
those  words,  which,  from  their  nature,  arc  in 
I  he  most  Ircquent  u^e.  It  is  scarcely  ever 
hc^.d  otherwise  than  as  the  noun  bin,  a  repo- 
sitory for  corn  or  wine,  and  m(Ktt  be'  pl&ced 
among  those  deviations  which  lanpiia^  is 
alw,iys  liable  to  in  such  words  as  are  auxiliary 
or  subordi'  aie  to  others ;  for,  asthcii>e  pans  of 
boJiCN  which  are  ihe  most  frequently  n-mdlcd 
grow  the  sootiest  smooth  by  constant  friilion, 
so  such  words  as  are  in  continual  use  seem  to  « 
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wear  off  their  articulations,  and  become  more 
irregular  than  oihcrs.  So  low^  as  the  a|»e  of 
James  ihc  First,  I  have  seen  this  word  spelled 
Byn,  N 

Beer,  b^er.  s. 

Liquor  made  of  malt  and  hops. 

Beet,  beet.  s. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 
Beetle, bee'tl.  s.  (405) 

An  inscft  distinguished  by  having  hard  cases  or 
sheaths,  under  which  he  folds  bis  wings;  a 
heavy  mallet. 

Beetlebrowed,  bcct'tl.br6ud.  a. 

Having  prominent  brows.  (362) 
Beetleheaded^  bcc'tl-lied-ed.  a. 

Logger-headed,  having  a  stupid  head. 
Beetlestock,  bee'tl-stok.  s. 

The  handle  of  a  beetle. 

BeetkzWE,  beet'rSve.         'X^ 
Beet-radish,  beet' rad-ish  J 

Beet. 

ISeeves,  beevz.  s.     ' 

Black  cattle,  oxen. 
To  Befall, be-fawl'.v.n. 

To  happen  to ;  to  come  to  pass. 
ToBEFiT.be^fit'.  v.a. 

To  suit,  to  DC  suitable  to. 

To  Befool,  bi-f66l'.  v.  a. 

To  infatuate,  to  fool. 

Before,  be-fore',  prep. 
Further  onward  in  place;  in  the  front  of,  not 
behind;  in  the  presence  of ;  iinder  the  cogni- 
zance of ;  preceaing  in  time ;  in  preference  to; 
prior  to ;  superior  to. 

Before,  be-fore',  ad. 

Sooner  t4ian ;  earlier  in  time ;  in  time  past ; 
in  some  time  lately  past;  pieviously  to  ;  to 
this  time,  hitherto;  further  onward  in  place. 

Beforehand,  b^-fore'hand.  ad. 

In  a  state  of  anticipation  or  pre-occupation  ; 
previously,  hy  way  of  preparation  ;  in  a  state 
of  accumulation,  or  so  as  that  more  has  been 
received  than  expended ;  at  first,  before  any 
thing  is  done. 

Beforetime,  be-fore'time.  ad. 

Formerly. 

To  Befortune,  be-for'tshune.  V.  n. 
(461)    To  betide. 

To  Befoul,  be-f&ul'.  v.  a. 
To  make  foul,  to  soil. 

To  Befriend,  be-frend'.  v.  a. 
To  favour ;  to  be  kind  to. 

To  Befringe^  be-frinje'.  v.  a. 

To  decorate  as  with  fringes. 
To  Beg,  beg.  v.  n. 

To  live  upon  alms. 
To  Beg,  beg.  v.  a. 

To  ask,  to  seek  by  petition  ;  to  take  any  thing 

for  granted. 

To  Beget,  be-get'.  v.  a. 
To  generate,  to  procreate;    to  produce,  as 
effc^s ;  to  produce,  as  accidents. 

Begetter,  bA-get'tur.s,  (98) 
He  that  procreates  or  begets. 

Beggar,  big'gur.  s.  (418), , 

One  who  lives  upon  alms ;  a  petitioner ;  one 
who  assumes  what  he  does  not  prove. 

To  Beggar,  beg'gur.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  10  beggary,  to  impoverish ;  to  de- 
prive; to  exhaust. 

Beggarx^iness,  blg'gur-le-ncs.  s. 
The  state  oi"  being  beggarly. 

Beggarly^  beg'gur-le.  a. 
Mean,  poor^  indigpm. 


} 


Beggary,  beg'gur-c.  s 

Indigence. 

ToBegin^  bJ-gin'.  v.  n. 
I'o  enter  upon  something  new  ;  to  commence 
any  a8ion  or  state ;  to  enter  upon  existence ; 
to  have  its  original;  to  take  rise;  to  come 
into  a6l. 

To  Begin,  be-gin'.  v.  a. 
To  do  the  first  a£l  of  any  thing  ;  to  trace  from 
any  thing  as  the  first  ground ;  to  begin  with,  to 
enter  upon. 

Beginner,  b^-gin'nur.  (95) 

He  that  gives  the  first  cause,  or  original,  to 
any  thing ;  an  unexperienced  attempter. 

Beginning,  be-gin'ning.  s.  (4io) 

The  first  original  or  cause  ;  the  entrance  into 
a6l  or  being ;  the  sute  in  which  any  thing 
first  is ;  the  rudinaents,  or  first  grounds ;  the 
first  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Begird,  be-gerd'.  v.  a.  (160) 

To  bind  with  a  girdle  ;  to  surround,  to  encir- 
cle ;  to  shut  in  with  a  siege,  to  beleaguer. 

Beglerbeg,  bcg'ler-beg.  s. 
The  chief  governor  of  a  province  among  the 
Turks. 

To  Begn  AW,  be-ndw'.  v.  a. 

To  bite,  to  eat  away. 
Begone,  be-gSn'.  interject. 

Go  away,  hence,  away. 

Begot,  be-got'. 
Begotten,  be-eot'tn.  (103) 

The  part,  passive  of  the  verb  Beget. 

To  Begrease,  be-greze'.  v.  a. 

To  soil  or  dawb  with  fat  matter. 
To  Begrime,  be-grime'.  v.  a. 

To  soil  with  dirt  deep  impressed. 

To  Beguile,  b^-guile'.  v. a.  (160) 

To  impose  upon,  to  delude;  to  deceive,  to 
evade ;  to  deceive  pleasingly,  to  amuse. 
Begun,  be-gun'. 

The  part,  passive  of  Begin. 

Behalf,  be-haf,  s.  (78)  (403) 

Favour,  cause  ;  vindication,  support. 

To  Behave,  be-have'.  v.  a. 
To  carry,  to  condu6l. 

To  Behave,  be-have'.  v,  n. 
To  afi,  to  condu£l  onc*s  self. 

Behaviour,  be-have' yur.s.  (294) 
Manner  of  behaving  one's  self,  whether  good 
or  bad ;  external  appearance ;  gesture,  roanuer 
of  action ;  elegance  of  manners,  gracefulness ; 
condud,  general  pra6lice,  course  of  life  ;  To 
be  upon  one's  behaviour,  a  familiar  phrase, 
noting  such  a  state  as  requires  great  caution.— 

To  Behead,  bl-hed'.  v. -a. 

To  kill  by  cuttmg  off  the  head. 

Beheld,  bc-held'. 

Farticip.  passive  from  Behold. 

Behemoth,  be'he-mvth.  s. 

The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horse. 

Behest,  bi-hest'.  s. 

Comn>and. 

BEHiND,be-hind'.prep..-SeeWiND. 
At  the  back  of  another ;  on  the  back  part ; 
towards  the  back ;  following  another ;  remain- 
ingafier  the  departure  of  something  else ;  re- 
maining after  the  death  of  those  to  whom  it 
belonged  ;  at  a  distance  from  fomeihing  going 
before;  inferior  to  another. 

Behind,  be-hind*.  ad. 
Backward. 

Behindhand,  be-hmd'hand.  ad. 

In  a  state  in  which  rents  or  profits  are  antici- 
pted ;  noC  upon  equal  tf rms  with  regard  10 
forwardness. 


To  Behold,  be-hold'.v.  a. 

To  view,  to  see. 

Behold,  bc-hold'.  interject. 
See,  lo. 

Beholden,  bJ-hol'dn.  part.  a.  {103) 

Bound  in  graiirude. 
Beholder,  b^-hol'dur.  s. 

Spe^vator. 

Beholding,  be-hol'ding.  a.  (410) 

Beholden. 

Beholding,  be-hol'd!ng. 
Part,  from  the  verb  Behold.    Seeing,  kx>king 
upon. 

Behoof,  be-boof.  s. 

Profit,  advantage. 

To  Behoove,  bi-hiSv'.  v.  n. 
To  be  fit,  to  be  meet.    Used  only  impenon- 
ally  with  //,  as  It  behooves.    ' 

gr^*  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written 
behoove,  and  corruptly  pronounced  as  rhyming 
with  rtrue ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  words  of  this  form ;  which  preserve  the 
same  sound  of  the  vowel,  both  m  the  noun 
and  verb ;  as  j^rooft  prove ;  nvifej  *whfe ; 
tbir/f  tbie-ve  \  «c. 

Behooveful,  be-hoSve'ful.  a. 
Useful,  profitable. 

Behoovefully,  be-h6ive'ful-le. 

ad.     Profitably,  usefullv. 

To  Behowl,  bc-houl'.  v.  a.  ' 

To  howl  at. 

Being,  be'ing.  s.  (410). 
Existence,  op}x)scd  to  non-entity ;  a  particular 
state  or  condition ;  the  person  existing. 

Being,  be'ing.  conjunct. 
Since. 

Be  it  so,  be'tt-s&. 
A  phrase,  suppose  it  to  be  so ;  let  it  be  so. 

To  Belabour,  be-la'bur.  v.  a. 
To  beat,  to  thump. 

BELAMiE,bcl'a-me.  s. 
A  friend,  an  intimate. 

Belamour,  bel'a-mMr.  s. 
A  gallant,  consort. 

Belated,  be-la'ted.  a. 
Benighted.  ^  * 

To  Belay,  be-la'.  v.  a. 
To  block  tip,  to  stop  the  passage ;  to  place  M 

ambush. 

To  Belch,  belsh.  v.  n. 
To  eje£l  the  wind  from  the  stomach ;  to  issue 
out  by  eru£btion. 

Belch,  belsh.  s.  (352) 

The  aaion  of  eruQation;  a  cant-teim  for 
liquor. 

Beldam,  bel'dam.  s.  (88) 

An  old  woman ;  a  hag. 

To  Beleaguer,  bi-le'gur.  v.  a. 
To  besiege,  to  block  up  a  place. 

BELEAGUERER,be-le'gUr-Ur.  5. 
One  that  besieges  a  place.  .- ' 

Belflower,  bei'flSur.  s. 
A  plant. 

Belfounder,  b^l'foijn-dur.  s. 

He  ^hose  trade  it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 

Belfry,  bel'fre.  s. 
The  place  where  the  bells  are  rung. 

To  Bllie,  be-li'..v.  a,    _ 
To  counierteit,  to  feign,  tomimick;  to  give 
the  lie  to,  to  charge  with   falsehood;  to   ca- 
lumniate ;.  to  give  a  false  representation  of  any 
thing. 

Belief,  be-leef.  s.     . 

'    Credit  given  to  something  which  we  know  not 
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ofoancWcs ;  ehc  theological  virtue  of  hith, 
or  firm  confidence  of  the  truths  of  religion ; 
religion,  the  body  of  tenets  held  ;  peniusion, 
opinion ;  ihe  thing  believed  j  creed,  a  form 
coDtuoing  the  articles  of  iaiih. 

Believable,  bc-lee'va-bl.  a. 

Credible. 

To  Believe,  be4eev'.  v.  a. 

To  credit  upon  ihe  ailthority  of  another ;  to 
pot  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 
To  Believe,  be-leev\  v.  n. 

To  have  a  firm  persuasion  of  any  thing ;  to 
exercise  the  theological  virtue  of  faith. 
Believer,  bi-lee'vur.  s.  (9s) 
He  that  believes  or  gives  credit;  a  professor 
of  Christianity. 

Believingly,  b^-lie'v!ng-le.  ad. 
After  a  believing  tnanner. 

Belike,  be-hke'.  ad. 
Probably,  likely,    perhaps;    sometimes  in  a 
use  of  irony. 

Bell,  bell.  s. 
A  veisel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast  metal,  formed 
to  make  a  noise  by  the  a£l  of  some  instrument 
striking  a^ramst  it  ^  it  is  used  for  any  thing  in 
the  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cups  of  flowers. 

Belle,  bill.  s. 

A  gay  young  lady. 
Belles  Lettres,  bel-li'tur. 

Polite  Itieratore.  ^ 

Belligeroos,  bll-lidje'e-rus.  a. 
(3M)  (518)    Waging  war. 

Belligerant,  beUlidje'e-rant.  a. 
(S^9)    Waging  war. 

Bellipotent,  bel-lip'po-tent.  a. 
(518)    Mighty  m  war. 

To  Bellow,  bllMo.  v.  n.  (327) 
To  xnake  a  noise  as  a  bull ;  to  make  any  vio- 
lent outcry  ;  to  vociferate,  to  clamour;  to  roar 
as  the  sea  or  the  wind. 

Bellows,  bel'lus.  s. 

The  instrument  used  to  blow  the  fire. 
CSt"  The  last  syllable  of  this  word,  like  that  of 
Gallovs.  is  comipced  beyond  recovery  into  the 
souDdot  /«/. 

Belluine,  belMu-ine.  a.  (149) 
Beastly,  bmtal. 

Bzlly,  bll'le.  S.  (l82) 
That  pan  of  the  human  body  which  reaches 
from  the  breast  to  the  thighs,  containing  the 
bowels ;  the  womb  ;  that  part  of  a  man  which 
requires  £9od ;  that  part  of  any  thing  that 
swells  out  into  a  larger  capacity ;  any  pSce  in 
which  something  is  inclosed. 

To  Belly,  bel'l^.  v.  n. 

To  hang  out,  to  bulge  out. 

Bellyache,  bel'le-ake.  s.  {355) 
Thccholick. 

Bellybound,  bel'le-bound.  a. 

Costive. 

Bellyful,  birie-f&l.  $. 

As  much  (bod  as  (ilia  the  belly. 

BiLLYGOD,  bcl'  le-god.  s.     '  * 

A  glutton. 

Belman,  bell'man.  s.  (ss) 
He  whose  business  it  is  to  pnxlaim  any  thing 
m  towns,  and  to  gain  attention  by  ringing  his 

Belmetal,  bell'met-tl.  s.  (405) 
The  metal  ot  which  bells  are  made. 

TdBELOCK,be-lSk'.  v.a. 
To&sten. 

To  Belong,  be-lSng'.  v.  n. 

To  be  die  pnopeitv  of ;  to  be  the  province  or 
*««>aiof;  tt>  adhere,  or  be  appeodam  to;. 


to  have  relation  to ;  toi>e  the  quality  or  attri- 
bute of. 

Beloved,  bi-Iuv'ed.  a. 

Dear. 
a^  This  word,  when  an  adje^ive,  is  usually 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  as  a  beioveti son; 
and  when  a  participle  in  two,  as  he  was  much 
beloved. — See  Principles,  No.  361. 

Below,  be-Io'.  prep. 

Under  in  place,  not  so  high;  inferior  indig- 
nity; inferior  in  excellence;  unworthy  ot, 
unbefitting. 

Below,  be-li'.  ad. 
In  the  lower  place ;  on  earth,  in  opposition  to 
heaven;  in  hell,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

To  Belowt,  be-l6ut'.  v.  a. 
To  treat  with  opprobrious  language. 

Belswagger,  bll-swag'gfir.  s. 

A  whoremaster. 
Belt,  belt.  s. 

Agirdle,  a  cindure. 
Belwether,  bell'wIxH-ur.  £. 

A  sheep  which  leads  the  flock  with  a  bell  on 

its  neck ;  hence,  To  bear  the  bell. 

To  Bemad,  b4-mad'.  v.a. 

To  make  mad# 

To  Bemire,  be-mire'.  v.a. 
To  drag,  or  incumber  in  the  mire. 

To  Bemoan,  be^mone'.  v.  a. 
To  lament,  to  bewail. 

Bemoan  ER,  bi-mo'nur.s.  (ps) 
A  bmenter. 

To  Bemoil,  be-m6!l'.  v.  a. 
To  bedrabble,  to  bemire. 

To  BEMONSTER,be-mons'tdr.  v.  a. 
To  make  monstrous. 

Bemused,  be-muzd'.a.  (359) 

Overcome  with  musing. 

Bench,  binsh.  s.  (352) 
A  seat;  a  seat  of  justice;  the  persons  sitting 
upon  a  bench. 

Bencher,  bln'shur.  s.  (98) 
The  senior  members  of  the  socKty  of  the  inns 
of  court. 

To  Bend,  bend.  v.  a. 

To  make  crooked,  to  crook ;  to  dire£i  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  to  incline ;  to  subdue,  to  make 
submissive. 

To  Bend,  bend.  v.  n. 
To  be  incurvated ;  to  lean  or  jut  over  ;  to  be 
submissive,  to  bow. 

Bend,  bend.  s. 

Flexure,  incurvation;  the  crooked  timbers 
which  make  the  ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship. 

Ben  DAB  le,  ben'da-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  may  be  bent. 

BENDER,i>c'n'dur.  s.  (98) 
The  person  who  bends;  the  instrument  with 
which  any  thing  is  bent. 

Ben DWiTH,  bend' wi/A.  s. 
An  herb. 

Bene  APED,  be-nept'.  a.  (352) 
A  ship  is  said  to  be  beneapcd,  when  the  water 
does  not  (low  high  enough  to  bring  bcrofi*  the 
ground. 

Beneath,  be-nixHe'.  prep. 
Under,  lower  in  place ;  lower  in  rank,  excel- 
lence, or  dignity ;  unworthy  of. 

Beneath,  be-nexHe'.  ad.  (467) 
In  a  lower  place,  under ;  below,  as  opposed  to 
heaven. 

Benedict,  ben'^-dlkt.  a. 
Having  mild  and  salubrious  qualitiei. 
G2 


Benediction,  ben-n^-dfk'sh5n.  s.. 

Blessing,  a  decretory  pronunciation  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  advantage  conferred  by  blessing  ;  ac- 
.   knowledgements  tor  blessings  itceivcd ;    the 
form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 

Benefaction,  bcn-e-fak'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  conferring  a  benefit;   the  benefit 
conferred. 

Benefactor,  ben-i-fak'tur.  s. 

(166}     He  that  confers  a  benefit. 

Benefactress,  b^n-^-fak'tres.  s. 
A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 

Benefice,  ben'e-fls.  s.  (142) 

Advantage  conferred  on  another.    This  word 
is  generally  used  for  all  ecclesiastical  livings. 

Beneficed,  ben'^-fist.  a.  (352) 

Possessed  of  a  benefice. 

Beneficence,  bi-nef  e-sensc.  s. 

A£live  goodness. 
Beneficent,  be-nef'e-scnt.  a. 

Kind,  doing  good. 

Beneficial,  bln-i-fish'al.  a. 

Advantageous,  conferring  benefits,  profitable  ; 
helpful,  medicinal. 

Beneficially,  b?n-e-flsh'al.lc.  ad. 
Advantageously,  helpfully.        * 

Beneficialness,  b&i-i-fish'al-nls. 

s.  Usefulness,  profit. 

Benb-ficiary,  ben-e-fish'ya-rc.  a. 
(113)   Holding  something  in  subordination  to 
another. 

Beneficiary,  ben-e-fish'ya-re.  s. 
(1 13}  He  that  is  in  possession  of  a  benefice. 

Benefit,  ben'c-fft.  s. 

A  kindness,  a  &vour  confened ;  advantage, 
profit,  use. 
ft:^  Benefit  of  Clergy  in  law  is  a  privilege  for- 
mcrly  alk)wed,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  con- 
vitted  of  fcloov  or  manslaughter  was  put  to 
read  in  a  Latin  book  of  a  Goihick  black  cha- 
rafter ;  and  if  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  said 
Legit  ut  ClericuSy  i.  e.  he  reads  like  a  clerk, 
he  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  free> 
othcr>vise  he  suffered  dcaih  for  his  crime.— 
Bailey, 

To  Benefit,  ben'e-flt.  v.a. 
To  do  good  to. 

To  Benefit,  ben'e-flt.  v.  n. 

To  gain  advantage* 

To  Benet,  be-net'.  v.a. 
To  ensnare, 

Be>4EVOLENCE,  be.nev'vo-lense.  s. 

Disposition  to  do  good,  kindness;  the  good 
done,  the  charity  given ;  a  kind  of  tax. 

Benevolent,  be-nev'vo-l^nt.  a. 

Kind,  having  good-will. 
Benevolentness,  bi-nlv'vo-lent- 
nes.  s. 

The  same  as  benevolence. 
Bengal,  ben-gall',  s. 

A  sort  of  thin  slight  stuff. 

Benjamin,  ben'ja-min.  s. 

The  name  of  a  tree. 

To  Benight,  bl-nite'.  v.a. 

To  surprise  with  the  coming  on  of  night ;  to 
involve  in  darkness,  to  embarrass  by  want  of 
light. 

Benign,  bi-nW.  a.  (385) 
Kind,  generous,  liberal ;  wholesome,  not  ma* 
lignant. 

Benignity,  be-nig'jie-te.  s. 
Graciousncss,  aftual  kindness:  salubrity,  whole* 
tome  quality. 

Benignly,  b^-nine'l^.  ad. 
Favourably,  kindly. 
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Benison,  ben'nc-2^"-«-  (^7^)  (443) 
Blessing,  benedi6lion. 

ENNET,  b^n'n^t.  s.  (99) 


B 

An  herb 

Bent,  bent.  s. 
The  state  of  being  bent ;  degree  of  flexure; 
decliviiy  ;  utmost  power  ;  application  of  the 
mind  ;  inclination,  dispoiiiion  towards  some- 
thing ;  determinaiion,  fixed  purpose;  turn  of 
the  temjicc  or  di>posiiiou  ;  tendency,  flexion; 
a  stalk  or.  grass,  called  the  Bent-grass. 

BENT,bent.  paif.  o^  the  verb  To  bend. 
M.idc  crooked  ;  dire£led  to  a  certain  point; 

•    determined  uix;n. 

B.ENTING  Time,  ben'ting-time.  s. 

The  lirae  when  pigeons  feed  on  bents  before 

peas  arc  rli>c. 
To  Benum,  bc-num'.  v.  a. 

To  make  torpid,  to  stupify. — See  To  Numb. 

Benzoin,  ben-zoin/.  s. 

A  medicinal  kind  of  resin,  impojted  from  the 
East  Indies,  aiid  vulgarly  called  Beijamin. 

To  Bepaint,  be-pant'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  paint. 

To  Bepinch,  be-pinsh'.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  pinches. 

To  Bequeath,  be-kweTue'.  v.  a. 

(467)  To  leave  by  will  to  another. 

Bequest,  be-kvest'.  s.  (334)  (414) 

Something  left  by  wHl. 

To  Berattle,  be-rat'tl.  v,  a. 

To  rattle  ofl;'. 
Berberry,  bar'ber-re.  s.  {555) 

A  berry  of  a  sharp  ta«tc.  used  for  pickles. 
To  Bereave,  be-reve'.  v.  a. 

To  strip  of,  to  deprive  of;  to  take  away  from. 

Bereft,  be-reft'. 

Part.  pass,  of  Bereave. 

Bergamot,  ber'ga-mot.  s. 

A  sort  of  pear,  commonly  called  Burgamot, 
and  vulgarly  called  Burgamee,  a  sort  of  essence 
or  perfume,  drawn  from  a  fruit  pixxluced  by 
ingrafting  a  lemon  tree  on  a  bcrgamot  p<?ar 
Slock  ;  a  sort  of  snuff. 

To  Berhyme,  be-rime'.  v.  a. 

To  celebrate  in  rhyme  or  verses. 

Berlin,  ber-lin'.  s. 

A  coach  of  a  particular  form. 

Berry,  ber're.  s. 

Any  small  fruit  with  many  seeds. 

To  Berry,  ber're.  v.  n. 

To  bear  berries. 
Bertram,  ber'tram 

Bastard  pclliiory. 

Beryl,  berMl.  s. 
A  precious  stone. 

To  Bescreen,  be-skreen' 

To  shelter,  ta  conceal. 
To  Beseech,  be-seetsb'.  v 

To  entreat,  to  supplicate,  to  implore ;  to  beg, 

to  ask. 

To  Beseem,  be-seem^,  v.  n. 
To  become,  to  be  fit. 

To  Beset,  be-set'.  v.  a. 

To  besiege,  to  hem  in ;  to  crobarrasj,  to  per- 
plex ;  to  waylay,  to  surround ;  to  fall  upon, 
to  harass. 

To  Beshrew,  be-shr&6' .  y .  a. 
To  wish  .1  ciuse  to  ;  to  happen  ill  to. 

Beside,  be-slde'.     Y 
Besides,  be-sldes'.  J^^  ^' 

At  the  side  of  another,  near ;  over  and  above  ; 
not  according  to,  though  not  CQDtrary  s  out  of, 
in  a  state  of  deviation  from. 


(ss) 


v.a. 


a. 


Beside,  b^-side'.     1   ^ 

Besides,  be-sldes'.  J     ' 
Over  and  above ;  not  in  thii  number,  beyond 
this  class. 

To  Besiege,  be-seeje',  v.  a. 
To  beleaguer,  to  lay  sicgc  to,  to  beset  with 
armed  forces. 

Besieger,  be-see'jur.  s.  (98) 

One  cniployed  in  a  siege. 

To  Beslubber,  be-slSb'bur,  v.  a. 

To  dawb,  to  smear. 
To  Besmear,  be-smeer'.  v.  a. 

To  bedawb ;  to  soil,  to  foul. 
To  Besmirch,  be-smertsh'.  v.  a. 

To  soil,  to  discolour. 

To  Besmoke,.  be-smoke'.  v.  a. 

To  foul  with  smoke;  to  harden  or  diy  in 

smoke. 
To  Besmut^  be-smut'.  v.a. 

To  blacken  with  smoke  or  soot. 

Besom,  bc'zum.  s. 
An  instrument  to  sweep  with. 

To  Besort,  be-s6rt'.  v.  a. 
To  suit,  to  fit. 

Besort,  b^-s&rt'.  s.  ^ 

Company,  attendance,  train- 

To  Besot,  be-sot'.  v.a. 
To  infatuate,  to  stupify ;  to  make  to  doat. 

Besought,  be-sawt'.  ^ 

Part.  pass,  of  Beseech  ;  which  see. 
To  Bespangle,  bi-spang'gl.  v.a. 

To  adorn  with  spangles,  to  besprinkle  with 
something  shining. 
To  Bespatter,  be-spat'tur.  v.  a, 
To  spot  or  sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 

To  Bespawl,  be-spawl'.  v.a. 

To  dawb  with  spittle. 
To  Bespeak,  be-speek'.  v.a. 

To  order  or  inireat  any  thing  before  hand  ;  to 
make  way  by  a  previous  apology  ;  to  forebode ; 
to  speak  to,  to  addi-ess ;  to  betoken,  to  shew. 
Bespeaker,  be-spce'kur.  s. 

He  that  bespeaks  any  thing. 

To  Bespeckle,  be-spek'kl.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  speckles  or  spots. 
To  Bespew,  be-spiV.  v.a. 

To  dawb  with  spew  or  vomit 

To  Bespice. 


b^-spice' 


v.a. 


To  season  with  spices 

To  Bespit,  bc-spit'.  v.  a. 

To  dawb  with  spittte. 

ToBespot,  be-spot',  v.a. 
To  mark  with  spots. 

To  Bespread,  be-spred'.  v.  a. 
To  spread  over. 

To  Besp/RINKLE,  be-sprink'kl.  v.  a. 

To  sprinkle  over. 
To  BESPUTTER,be-sp3t'tur.  v.  a. 

To  sputter  over  something,  to  dawb  any  thing 

by  sputtering. 

Best,  best,  a- 
Most  good. 

Best,  best.  ad. 
In  the  highest  degree  of  goodness  ;  fittest. 

To  Bestain,  be-stane'.  v.  a. 
To  mark  with  stains,  to  spot. 

To  Bestead,  b^-st^d' .  v.  a. 
To  profit ;  to  treat,  to  accommodate. 

Bestial,  bcs'tshe-al.  a.  (461) 

Belonging  10  a  beast;  brutal,  carnal, 
d^  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  pro- 
nounced with  the  e  long,  as  if  written  heauialt 
wbercas  it  comes  dir©aiy  from  the  Fjench  ^j- 


(109) 


tial't  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written 

best-yal  (272). 
A  hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  ev'ry  thiDg,  like  (Hj, 
Was  known  to  all  the  Uttial  train 
That  haunt  the  woods  or  scour  the  pki«. 

Gap, 

Bestiality,  b?s^t«hi-al'c-te.  s. 

The  quality  of  beasts. 

Bestially,  bes'tsbi-al-le.  ad. 

Brutally. 
To  Bestick,  be-stik'.  v.a. 
To  stick  over  with  any  thing. 

To  Bestir,  be-stur'.  y. 

To  put  into  vigorous  a6hon. 

To  Bestow,  be-ito'.  v.  a. 

To  give,  to  confer  upon  ;  to  give  as  chanty : 
to  give  in  marriage ;  to  give  as  a  prescn: ;  10 
-apply  ;  to  lay  out  upon ;  to  lay  up,  to  flow,  to 
place. 
Bestower,  be-sto'ur,  s.  (96) 

Giver,  disposer. 

Bestr AUGHT,  be-strawt'.  particip. 

Distra61cd,  mad. 

To  Bestrew,  be-stro'.V.  a. 
.    To  sprinkle  over. — Sec  S t  r t  \v . 

To  Bestride,  be-stride'.  v.  a. 

To  stride  over  any  thing ;  to  have  any  thing 
between  one's  legs ;  to  step  over. 
To  Bestud,  be-stud\  v.  a. 
To  adorn  with  studc. 

Bet,  bit.  s. 

A  wager. 

To  Bet,  bet.  v.  a. 

To  wager,  stake  at  a  wager. 

To  Betake,  be-takc',  v.  a. 

To  t^e,  to  seize ;  to  have  recoune  to. 
To  Bethink,  bie-zAink'.  v.a. 

To  recal  to  reflexion. 

To  Bethral,  bc-/Arill'.  v.  a.  (406) 
To  enslave,  to  conquer. 

To  Bethump,  be-/Aump'.  v.a. 

To  bear. 
To  Betide,  be-tide'*.  v.  n. 

To  happen  to,  to  bcfal ;  to  come  to  pass,  to 

fall  out. 
Betime,  be-time'.    \    , 

Betimes,  bc-timz  .  J 
Seasonably;  early  ;  soon,  before  long  time  has 
passed  ;  early  in  the  day. 

To  Betoken,  be-toM;n.  v.  a.    . 

To  signify,  to  maik,  to  represent;  to  fore* 
shew,  to  presignify. 

Betony,  bet'to-ne.  s. 
A  plant. 

Betook,  be-to6k'. 

Irreg.  pret.  from  Betake. 

To  Betoss,  be-tos'.  v.a. 

To  disturb,  to  agitate. 

To  Betray,  be-tra'.  v,  a. 

To  give  into  the  hands  of  enemies ;  to  dis- 
cover that  which  has  bepn  entrusted  to  secrecy  ; 
to  make  liable  to  something  inconvenient ;  to 
shew,  to  discover. 

Betrayer,  be-tra'ur.  s. 

He  that  betrays,  a  traitor. 

To  Betrim,  be-tnm'.  v.  a. 
To  deck,  to  dress,  icgrace. 

To  Betroth,  be-tri/A'.  v.  a. 

To  contra^  to  any  one,  to  afiiaiice;  to  nomi- 
nate to  a  bisboprick. 

To  Betrust,  bi-trust'.  v.  a. 
To  entrust,  to  put  into  the  power  of  anotlMr. 
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Better,  bit'tur.  a»  (98) 
Hsving  gcxxl  qualities  Id  a'jgreater  degree  than 
somethiog  eUe. 

Better,  bet'tflr.  ad. 
Well  in  a  greater  degree. 

To  Better,  bct'tur.  v.  a. 
To  improve,  to  tneliorate ;  to  surpass,  to  ex- 
ceed, to  advance. 

Better,  bet'tur.  s. 

Superior  in  goodness.  ,3 

Bettor,  Mt'tur.  s.  (166) 

One  that  lavsliets  or  wagers. 

Betty,  bet'te.  s. 
An  ioscruroent  to  break  open  doors. 

Between,  be-tween'.  prep. 
In  the  intermediate  space;  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  belonging  to  two  in  partnership ;  bear- 
ing relation  to  two ;  in  separation  of  one  from 
the  other. 

Betwixt,  be-twikst'.  prep. 
Between. 

I"ft'}«v'il.  {s.  M 

In  masonry  and  joinery,  a  kind  of  square,  one 
leg  of  which  is  trequentiy  crooked. 

Beverage,  blv^ur-!dje.  s.  (90)  (555) 

Drink,  liauor  to  be  drunk. 

Bevy,  bev'i.  s. 

A  flock  of  birds ;  a  company,  an  assembly. 
To  Bewail,  be-wale'.  v.  a. 

To  bemoan,  to  lament. 

To  Beware,  be- wire',  v.  n. 

To  regard  with  caution,  to  be  suspicious  of 
danger  from. 

To  Beweep,  b^-weep'.  v.  a. 

To  weep  over  or  upon. 
To  Bewet,  be-wet'.  v.  a. 

To  wet,  to  moisten. 
ToBEWiLDER.be-wil'dur.  v.  a. 

To  lose  in  pathless  places,  to  pu2zle.  (515} 

To  Bewitch,  be-witsh'.  v.  a. 

To  injure  by  witchcraft;  to  charm,  to  please. 
Bewitchery,  bi-witsb'ur-re.  s. 
Fascination,  charm.  (5,^^ 

Bewitchment,  be-witsh'ment.  s. 

FsKinaiion. 

To  Bewray,  be-ra'.  v.  a.  (427) 
To  betray,  to  discover  perfidiously ;  to  shew, 
to  make  visible. 

Bewray ER,  be-ri'ur.  s. 

Betrayer,  discoverer. 
Bey,  bi.  s.  (from  the  Turkish) 

A  governor  of  a  province,  a  viceroy.    jSsb, 

Beyond,  bi-yond'.  prep. 
Before,  at  a  distance  not  reached  ;  on  the  far- 
ther side  of ;  farther  onward  than ;  past,  out 
of  the  reach  of;  above,  exceeding  to  a  greater 
degree  than ;  above  in  excellence ;  remote 
from,  not  withiq  the  sphere  of;  To  go  be- 
yond, is  to  deceive. 

t^  There  is  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  so 
obviously  wrong-  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice ; 
and  thai  IS  sounding  the  0  liice  a,  as  if  the  word 
were  written  be^and.  Absurd  and  corrupt  as 
this  pronunciation  is,  too  many  of  the  people 
of  London,  and  those  not  entirely  uneducated, 
«w  guilty  of  it. 

Bezoar,  bc'zore.  s. 
A  medicinal  stone,  formerly  in  high  esteem  as 
ananiidott,  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

Bezoardick^  bez-o-ar'dik.  a. 
Compounded  with  bezoar. 

BiAN<jULATED,bi-ang'gu-la-ted.   \ 

BiANGULOUS,bi4ng'gu-lds.(il6)J 
i<  Having  two  corners  01  angles. 


t\  colour  lor  painting. 

Bicipital,  bi.sfp'i-tal.  (ii8)l 
licipiTous,  bl-sip'c-tus.       S^' 


Bias,  bi'as.  s.  (88) 
The  weight  lodged  on  one  side  of  a  bowl, 
which  tunis  it  from  the  straight  line ;  any  thing 
which  turns  a  man  to  a  particular  course  ;  pro- 
pension,  inclination. 

To  Bias,  bl'as.  v.  a. 

To  incline  to  sogie  side. 

Bib,  b!b.  s. 

A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the  bieasts  of 
children,  over  their  clothes. 

BiBACious,  bi-ba'shus.  a.  (lis) 

Much  addicted  to  drinking. 
Qrjr  Perhaps  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  may 

be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general 

rule.  (117) 

Bibber,  bib'bur.  s.  (.Qs) 
A  tippler. 

Bible,  bi'bl.s.  (403)  _ 

The  sacred  volume,  in  which  arc  contained 
the  revelations  of  God. 

Bibliographer,  bib-li-og'gra-fur. 

s.  A  transcriber. 

Bibliothecal,  b!b-le-o/A'^-kal.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  library. 

Bibulous,  bib'u-lus.  a.  (311) 

That  which  nas  the  quality  of  drinking  mois- 
ture. 

BlCAPSULAR,bl.kap'shu-lar.a.fll8) 
ibb'^)  A  plant  whose  seed-pouch  is  divided 
into  two  parts. 

Bice,  bise.  s. 

A  colour  for  painting. 

B  ■   " 

B        

Hdving  (wo  hedds  ;  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm. 

To  Bicker,  bik'kur.  V.  n.  (98) 

To  skirmish,  to  fight  off  and  on;  to  quiver, 
to  play  backward  and  forward. 

Bickerer,  bik'ur-ur.  s.  {555) 

A  skirmisher.  , 

BlCR£RN,bik'kurn.  s.  (98)  (418) 
An  iron  ending  in  a  pome, 

BicoRNE,  brkorn.  (lis)  \ 

BiCQRNOUS, bI-kor'n3s.    / 

Having  t¥ro  horns. 

BicoRPORAL.  bi-kor'po-ral.  a.  (118) 
i^Iaving  two  booies. 

To  Bid,  bid.  v.  a. 
To  desire,  to  ask ;  to  command,  to  order ;  to 
offer,  to  propose  ;  to  pronounce,  to  declare ; 
to  denounce. 

Bidden,  bidMn.  part.  pass.  (l03) 

Invited;  commanded. 

Bidder,  bid'dur.-s.  (98) 

One  who  o&rs  or  proposes  a  price. 

Bidding,  bid' ding.  s.  (4io) 

Command,  order. 

To  Bide,  bide.  v.  a. 

To  endure,  to  sufler. 
To  Bide,  bide,  v.n. 

To  dwell,  to  live,  to  inhabit ;  to  remain  in  a 

place. 

Bi DENTAL,  bi-dcn'tal.  a.  (ll8) 
Having  two  teeth. 

Biding,  bl'ding.s.  (4io) 

Residence,  habitation. 

Biennial,  bi-cn'ne-al.  a.  (116) 
Of  the  cotitinuaoce  of  two  years. 

Bier,  bc<*r.  s.  (275) 
A  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  carried  to 
the  grave. 


BiKSTiNGS.  becs'tingz.  s.  (275) 
The  first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calvi 


calving. 


BiFARious,  bi-fi'ri-us.  a. 
Two-fold. 

BiFEROus,  blf'fe-rus.  a.  (503) 

^  Bearing  fruit  twicer  year. 

.C^,  We  see  that  the  antepenultimate  accent  ok 
this  word,  as  well  as  on  Bigamy,  and  some 
others,  has  the  power  of  shortening  the  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable.  (535) 

Bifid,  bi'fid.  (lis)  1 

BiFIDATED.  bft'fe-da-t^d.  /^* 

(503)  (533)  opening  with  a  cleft. 
BibOLD,  brfold.  a. 

Twofold,  double* 

Bi FORMED,  bi'fSrmd.  a,  (362) 
Compounded  of  two  forms. 

Bifurcated, bi-fur'ki-ted.  a.  (lis) 

Shooting  out  into  two  heads. 

Bifurcation,  bl-fur-ka'shun.  s. 

Division  into  two. 

Big,  big.  a. 

Great  in  bulk,  large  ;  teeming,  pregnant ;  full 
of  something;  disiended,  swohi ;  greut  in  air 
and  mien,  proud ;  great  in  spiiit,  brave. 

Bigamist,  big'ga-mist.  s. 

One  that  has  committed  bigamy. 
Bigamy,  big'ga-me.  s.  (535)  (503) 
The  crime  of  having  two  wives  ai  once. 

BiGBELLiED,  big'bcl-lid.  a.  (282) 

Pregnatu. 

BiGGIN,  blg'gill.  S. 
A  child's  cap.  ' ' 

BiGLy,b!gMe.  ad. 

Tumidly,  haughtily. 

Bigness,  big'ne"^.  s. 
Greatness  of  quantity  ;  size,  whether  greater 
or  smaller. 

Bigot,  blg'gut.  s.  (166) 

A  man  devoted  to  a  certain  party. 

Bigoted,  big'gLit-cd.  a. 

Blindly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  something. 
(j:f"  From  what  oddity  I  know  not,  thts  word 
IS  frequently  pronounced  as  if  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  put  one,  and  is  generally  found 
written  as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  pronounced,  the 
/  being  doubled,  as  is  usual  when  a  participle  is 
formed  from  a  vcib  that  has  its  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.  Dr.  Johnson",  indeed,  has  very 
jijdiciuusly  set  both  orihogriphy  and  pronun- 
ciation to  rights,  and  spells  the  word  with  one 
tj  though  he  finds  it  with  two  in  the  quota* 
tions  he  gives  us  from  Garth  and  Swift.  That 
tiie  former  thought  it  might  be  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  ishit;hly 
presumable  from  the  use  he  makes  of  it, where 
he  sii)'s : 

"  Bigotted  fo  this  idol,  we  disclaim 

<*Rest,  health,  and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a 

"name." 
For  if  wfe  do  not  lay  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  here  the  verse  will  be  unpardonably 
rijggcd.  This  mistake  must  certainly  take  its 
rise  from  supposing  a  verb  which  does  not 
exist,  namely,  as  higot;  bat  as  this  word  is 
derived  from  a  suMtaiitive,  it  ought  to  have 
the  same  accent ;  thus  though  the  words  OaliTt 
and  hiliet  are  verbs  as  well  as  nouns,  vet  as 
they  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  the 
participial  adjcQives  derived  from  them  hwe 
only  one  /,  and  both  arc  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  balloted^  bil" 
leted.  Bigoted  therefore  ought  to  have  bat 
one  /,  and  to  preserve  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable. 

Bigotry,  big'gut-tre.  s.  (553) 

Blind  zeal,  prejudice  \  the  prafiice  of  a  bigot. 

BiGSWOLN,  big'swoJn.  a.    . 

Turgid. 
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C^  issg).  Fate  (73),  fir  (77);  fall  (83),  fat  (si);  me  (93),  met  (95);  pine  (105),  pm  (107);  ni  (162),  mive  (164), 


BiLANDER,  bil'an-ddr.  s.  (sos) 
A  sm4.ll  vessel  used  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 

Bilberry,  bil'ber-re.  s. 
.  Whonlcbcrry. 

Bilbo,  bfl'bo.  s. 

'  A  rapier,  a  swoixl. 

Bilboes,  bil'b&ze.  5.(296) 

A  soi^t  of  stocks. 

Bile,  bile.  s. 

A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquor,  separated  in  the 
liver,  colleded  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  dis- 
charged by  the  common  duct. 

BlL^,  bile.  s. 
A  sore  angry  swelling.    Improperly  Boil. 

To  Bilge,  bilje.  v.  n.  (74) 

To  spring  a  leak. 

Biliary,  b5l'ya-re.  a.  (113) 
Belonging  to  the  bile. 

BiLiNGSGATE,b!l'lingz-gate.  s. 
Ribaldry,  foul  language. 

BiLiNGUOUSjbi-ling'gwus.  a.  (lis) 
Having  two  tongues. 

Bilious,  bil'yus.  a.  (113} 
Consisting  of  bile. 

To  Bilk,  bilk,  v,  a. 
To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

BlLL>  bflLs. 
The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

Bill,  bill.  s. 

A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point. 

Bill,  bill.  s. 

A  written  paper  of  any  kind  ;  an  account  of 
money ;  a  law  presented  to  the  parliament ;  a 
'  physician's  prescription ;  an  advertisement. 

To  Bill,  bill.  v.  n._ 

To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining  bills. 

To  Bill,  bill.  v.  a. 
To  publish  by  an  advertisement. 

BlLLfifl-.  bll'lit.  S.  (09)  (472)  (48l) 
A  small  paper,  a  note  ;  Billet-doux,  or  a  soft 
Billet ;  a  love  letter. 

Billet,  bil'llt.  s.  (90) 
A  small  log  of  wood  for  the  chimney. 

To  Billet,  bll'ltt.  v.  a. 

To  d'lTcB.  a  soldier  where  be  is  to  lodge ;  to 
'  quarter  soldiers. 

Billiards,  bil'yurdz.  s.  (113) 

A  kind  of  play. 

]r  Mr.  Nareshas  very  judiciously  corrcfled  a 
.alse  etymology  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  word, 
which  might  eventually  lead  to  a  false  pronun- 
ciation. Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  from  6all and 
yard,  orstick,*io  push  it  with-  So  Spenser — 
*  With  dice,  with  cards,with  halliards  far  unfit, 
•«  With  shuttle-cock$,un$eeming  manly  wit." 
Spenser,  says  Mr.  NarcfS,  was  probably  misled,  as 
well  as  the  Lexicographer,  by  a  false  notion  of 
the  etymology.  The  word,  as  well  as  the 
game,  is  French,  hiliiard  ;and  made  by  the 
addition  of  a  common  termination,  from  6ilUf 
the  term  for  the  ball  used  in  playing. 

Billow,  btl'lo.s. 

A  wave  swollen. 
Billowy,  bil'lo-e.  a. 

Swelling,  turgid. 

Bin,  bin.  s. 

A  place  where  bread  or  wine  is  leposited* 
Binnacle,  bln'a-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  sea  term,  meaning  the  compass  box. 
(|4r  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  and  Dr.  Ash 

and  Mr.  Smith,  who  have  it,  pronounce  the  i 

io  the  first  syllable  short.    It  is  probably  only 

a  corruptioD  of  the  word  BittacU* 


fals< 


Binary,  bi'na-re.  (lis) 

To  double. 

To  Bind,  bind.  v.  a. 
To  confine  with  bonds,  to  enchain  ;  to  gird, 
to  enwrap ;  to  fasten  to  any  thin^  ;  to  fasten 
together;  to  co\'er  a  wound  with  dressings;  to 
compel,  to  constrain  ;  tooblige  by  stipulation  ; 
to  confine,  to^hinder ;  to  maCe  costive  ;  to  re- 
strain :  To  bind  to,  to  oblige  to  serve  some 
one ;  To  bind  over,  to  oblige  to  make  ap- 
pearance. 

To  Bind, bind.  V.  n. 
To  contrafct,  to  grow  stiff ;  to  be  obligatory. 

Binder,  binder,  s.  (98) 
A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  bind  books ;  a  man 
that  binds  sheaves :  a  fillet,  a  shred  cut  to  bind 
with. 

Binding,  bind'ing.  s.  (410) 

A  bandage. 

Bindweed,  bind' weed.  s. 

A  plant. 

Binocle,  bin'no-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  telescope  fitted  so  with  two  tubes,  as  that  a 
distant  objecl  may  he  seen  with  both  eyes. 

0:^  The  same  reason  appears  for  pronouncing 
the  /  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short  as 
m  Bigamy.  (535J 

Binocular,  bi-nok'u-lur.  a.  (il8) 

Having  two  eyes.  (88)  (98) 

Biographer, bl-og'gra-fur.  s.  (116) 

A  writer  of  lives. 

Biography,  bi-Sg'gra-fe.  s.  (116) 

An  historical  account  ot  the  lives  of  particular 
men.  (518) 

Biparous,  b!p'pa-ru$.  a.  (503) 

Bringing  fonh  two  at  a  birth. 

Hf^T  This  word  and  Bipedal  have  the  i  loiig  in 
Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  but  Mr.  Perry 
makes  the  /  in  the  first  long,  and  in  the  last 
short :  analogy,  however,  seenis  to  decide  in 
-favour  of  the  sound  I  have  given  it.  For 
though  the  penultimate  accent  has  a  tendency 
to  lengthen  the  vowel  when  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  as  in  bif>ed^  iripodt  &c.  the 
antepenultimate  accent  has  a  greater  tendency 

to  shorten  the   vowel  it  falls  upon. See 

Bigamy  and  Tripod.  (503) 

Bipartite,  bip'par-tite.  a.  (155) 

Having  two  correspondent  parts. 

f^  Every  orthoepist  has  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  but  Entick,  who  places  it 
on  the  second  ;  but  a  considerable  difference 
is  found  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  and  last  i. 
Sheridan  and  Scott  have  them  both  long. 
Narcs  the  last  lone.  Perry  both  short,  and 
Buchanan  and  W.  Johnston  as  I  have  marked 
them.  The  varieties  of  quantity  on  this  word 
are  the  more  surprising,  as  all  these  writers  that 
give  the  sound  of  the  vowels  make  the  first  / 
in  tripartite  shoit,  and  the  last  lon^ ;  and  this 
unifonnitvin  the  pronunciation  of  one  word 
ought  to  nave  led  them  to  the  same  pronunci- 
ation of  the  other,  io  perfeSly  simihr.  The 
shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent is  evident  in  both.     (503) 

Bi PARTITION,  bi-par-tish'un."*. 
The  a£i  of  dividing  into  two. 

Biped,  bi'ped.  s.  (lis) 

An  animal  with  two  feet. 

Bipedal,  bip'pi-dal.  a.  (503) 
Two  feet  in  length.— See  Biparous. 

BiPENNATEp,bi-pen'na-t^d.  a.(ll8) 

Having  two  wings. 

BiPETALOUS,bi-pet'ta-lus.  a.  (lie) 
Consisting  of  two  flower-lcavcs. 


BiQUADRATE,bi.qw4'draie.(9i)l 
BiQUADRATiCK,  bJ-qwI-drat'lk-' ^' 

The  fourth  power  arising  from  .the  multipli-. 

cation  of  a  square  by  itself. 

Birch,  burtsh.  s.  (los) 

A  tree. 

Birchen,  bur'tshn.  a.  (i03)(405) 
Made  of  birch. 

fj^  An  Englishman  may  blush  at  this  cluster 
of  consonants  for  a  syllaole ;  anil  yet  this  is  un- 
questionably the  exa&  pronunciation  of  the 
word ;  and  that  our  langudige  it  fuU  of  these 
syllables  without  vowels.— See  Principles^ 
No.  103,  405. 

Bird,  burd.  s.  (los) 

A  general  term  for  the  feather  kind,  a  fgwU 
To  Bird,  burd.  v.  n. 

To  catch  birds. 

BiRDBOLT,  burd^bolt.  s. 
A  small  arrow. 

BiRDCATCHER,burd'katsh-ur.s.(8Q) 
One  that  makes  it  his  cmpbyment  to  take 
birds. 

Birder,  burd'ur.  s.  (93) 

A  birdcatcher. 

BiRDiNGPiECE,  burd'ing-peese,  s. 
A  gun  10  shoot  birds  with. 

Birdlime,  biird'lime.  s. 
A  ^^lutinous  substance  spread  upon  twigs,  by 
which  the  birds  that  light  upon  them  are  en- 
tangled. 

Birdman,  burd' man.  s.  (ss) 
A  birdcatcher. 

BiRDSEYE,  burdz'i.  s. 

A  plant. 
BiRDSFOOT,  burdz'fit.  s. 

A  plant.  * 

BiRDSNEST,"burdz'nest.  s. 
An  herb.  , 

BiRDSNEST,  burdzSiest.  s. 
The  place  where  a  bird  lays  her  eggs  and 
batches  her  young. 

BiRDSTONGUE,  bufdz'tung.  S. 
An  herb. 

BiRGANDER,  bei'gan-dur.  s. 
A  fowl  of  the  goose  kind. 

Birth,  ber/A.  s.  (los) 

The  aa  of  coming  into  life;  extraction,  line- 
age ;  rank  which  is  inherited  by  descent;  the 
condition  in  which  any  man  'is  born  ;  thing 
born  ;  the  2B,  of  bringing  forth. 

Birthday,  hhth^dk.  s. 

The  day  on  which  any  one  is  born* 

Birth  DOM,  ber/A'dSm.  s. 
Privilege  of  birth. 

Birthnight,  beryA'nite.  s. 
The  night  in  which  any  one  is  born. 

Birthplace,  ber//^'pl4se.  s. 

Place  where  any  one  is  bom. 

Birthright,  ber/A'riie.  s. 

The  rights  and  privileges  to  which  a  man  is 

born ;  the  right  of  the  first  born. 
BiRTHSTR.^NGLEDjber/A'strang-gld. 

a.  Strangled  in  being  bom.  (359) 
0^*  See  Birchen. 

BiRTHWORT,  ber/A'wurt.  s.  {166) 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

Biscuit,  bis'kit.  s.  (341) 

A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread,  made  to  be  carried 
to  sea ;  a  composition  of  fine  flour,  almonds, 
and  sugar. 

To  Bisect,  bi-slkt'.  v.  a.  (lJ8)0 19) 
To  divide  into  two  paru. 
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Bisection,  bi-sek'shun.  s.  (us) 

A  geometrical  term,  si^iiVing  the  division  of 
any  (|uantity  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bishop,  bish'up.  s.  (166) 
Ox  of  the  bead  order  of  the  clergy. 

Bishop,  bish'up.  s. 

A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine,  oranges, 

and  sugar. 
BiSHOPRiCK,  bish'up-rik.  s. 

The  diocese  of  a  bishop. 
BiSHOPWEED,  bish'up-wecd.  s. 

A  plant. 

Bisk,  b!sk.  s. 

Soup,  broth. 

Bismuth,  biz'mu/A.  s. 

Marcasitc,  a  hard,  white,  brinlc,  mineral  sub- 
taocc,  of  a  metalline  nature,  found  at  Misnia. 

Bissextile, bfs-scks'tii.  s.  (i4o) 

Leap  year. 

^  Mr.  Scott  places  the  accent  on  the  ftrst  syl- 
lablsiof  this  word ;  Dr.  Kcnrick  on  the  hrit 
ardlast;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  fohnson,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Ash,  Buchanan,  t*cfr>',  Eniick, 
and  Baylcy,  on  the  second ;  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kwrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce  the 
bit/  long,  ^^  in  tiU.  But  as  the  accent  is  on 
uhe  second  s^'llable  by  so  great  a  majority,  ana- 
logy deterroines  the  last  z  to  be  shofc. 

Bisson,  bis'sun.  a.  (l66j 

Blind.    Obsolete.     . 

Bistort,  bis 't&rt.  s. 
A  plant  called  snake-weed. 

Bistoury,  bis'tur-e.  s.  (314) 
Asargeoo*s  instrument  used  in  niaking  in- 

Chioos. 

Bit,  bit.  8. 
The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  if  put  into 
ihe  bone's  mouth. 

Bit,  bit.  s. 
As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the  mouth  at 
ftxe;  a  small  piece  ot  any  thing :  a  Spanish 
Wctt  India  silver  coin,  valued  at  seven-pence 
balfjpcnny- 

To  Bit, bit.  v.  a. 

To  put  the  bridle  opon  a  horse. 
Bitch,  bitsh.  s. 

The  iennle  of  the  dog  kiix) ;  a  vulgar  name 

of  reproach  for  a  woman. 
To  Bite,  bite.  v.  a. 

To  crush  or  pierce  with  the  teeth ;  to  give 

pUQ  by  cold ;  to  hurt  or  pain  with  reproach  ; 

10 cut,  to  wound;  to  make  the  mouth  smart 

viih  an  acrid  taste  ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

BiTEjbite.  S. 

The  seizure  of  any  thine  by  the  teeth ;  the  a£l ' 

ot  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait ;  a  cheat,  a  trick ; 

'kbarpcr. 
BlT^R,  bi'tur.  s.  Cps) 

He  that  bites ;  a  fish  apt  to  take  the  bait ;  a 

^^kJ^,  a  deceive: r 

BiTTACLE,  b!t'ta-kl.  s.  (405) 
<A  firame  of  timber  in  the  steerage,  where  the 
co-npiss  is  placed.     More  commonly  BiN- 

ACLE. 

Bitter,  bVtur.  a.  (ps) 

rU-ing  a  hot,  acrid,  biting  taste,  like  worm- 
*9od;  sharp,  cruel,  severe;  calamitous, 
miserable;  reproachful,  satirical;    unpleasing 

orhonful, 

Bitterground,  bit'rur-griund.  s. 

A  pUitt. 

BiTrERLY,bVtir.l^.ad. 
^^  '-ha  bitter  taste ;  in  a  biting  manner,  sor- 
»owiully,  calamitously ;  sharplvt  severely. 

BiTTKRM,  bit' turn.  s.  (98) 
A  bird  wtth  long  legs,  which  feeds  upon  fish. 


Bitterness,  bit  tur-nlj?.  s. 

A  bitter  taste ;  malice,  grudge,  hatred,  impla- 
cability ;  sharpness,  severity  of  temper ;  satire, 
piquancy,  keenness  of  reproach ;  sorrow,  vex- 
ation, aiiii£lion. 

Bittersweet,  bit'tur-sweet.  s. 

An  apple  which  has  a  compounded  taste. 

Bitumen,  be-tu'm^n.  s.  (lis)  (503) 
A  fat  untluous  matter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
scummed  off  lakes. 

({3-  This  word,  from  the  propensity  of  our  lan- 
guage to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  is  often 
profiouDCcd  with  the  stress  on  the  first  syllabic, 
as  if  written  bit'u-men  ;  and  this  last  mode  of 
sounding  the  word  may  be  considered  as  the 

^  most  common,  ihougn  not  the  most  learned 

""  pronunciation.  For  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only 
orthucpist  who  places  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable ;  but  every  one  who  gives  the  sound 
of  the  unaccented  vowels,  except  Buchanan, 
very  improperly  makes  the  /  long,  as  in  idle  ; 
but  if  this  sound  be  long,  it  ought  10  be  slen- 
der, as  in  the.  second  syllable  of  visibU,  ter- 

Bituminous, be-tu'me-ni*s.  a.  (lis) 

Compounded  of  bitumen. 

Bivalve,  bi'valv. a.  (lis) 

Having  two  valves  or  shutters,  used  of  those 
fish  that  have  two  shells,  as  oysten. 
BiVALVULAR,  bi-val'vu-lar.  a. 

Having  two  valves. 

BixwoRT,  biks'vvurt.  s. 
An  herb. 

BiZANTiNE,  biz'an-tine.  s.  (149) 
A  piece  of  gold  valued  at    fifteen  pounds, 
which  the  king  offers  upon  high  festival  days. 

(j^  Perr)'  is  the  only  onhoepist  who  pronounces 
the  last  /  in  this  word  short :  and  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  that  the  first  sylhble  ought  to  be 
spelled  with  jr,  as  the  worn  arises  from  the  ctis- 
tom  established  among  the  Emperon  of  Con- 
stantinople, anciently  called  Byzantium. 

To  Blab,  blab.  v.  a. 
To  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

To  Blab,  blab.  V.  n. 
To  telltales. 

Blab.  blab.  s. 

A  telltale. 

Blabber,  blab'bdr.  s. 
A  uttler. 

Black,  blak.  a. 
Of  the  colour  of  night;   dark ;   cloudy  of 
countenance;  sullen;   horrible,  wicked;  dis- 
mal, mournful. 

Black-bryony,  blak-bri'o-ne.  s. 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Black-cattle,  blak'kat-tl.  s. 

Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows. 

Black-guard, blag-gard'.  s.  (448) 

A  dirty  fellow.    A  low  term. 

Black-lead,  blak-led'.  s. 

A  mineral  founa  in  the  lead  mines  much  used 
for  pencils. 

Black-pudding,  blak-pdd'ding.s. 

A  kind  of  food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 

Black-rod,  blak-rid'.  s. 
The  usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter ;  so  called  from  the  black  rod  he  carries  in 
his  hand.    He  is  usher  of  the  parliament. 

Black,  blak.  s. 

A  black  colour;  mourning;  a  blackamoor; 

that  part  of  the  ^e  which  is  black. 
To  Black,  blak.  v.  a. 

To  make  black,  to  blacken. 

Blackamoor,  blak'a-m6re«8. 

A  negro. 


Blackberry,  bhak'ber-ie.  s. 

A  species  oi  bramble ;  the  fruit  of  it. 

Blackbird,  blak'burd.  s. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

To  Blacken,  blak'kn.v,  a.  (l03) 
To  make  of  a  black  colour ;  to  darken,  10  de« 
fame. 

To  Blacken,  blak'kn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  black. 

Blackish,  biak'ish.  a. 

Somewhat  black. 

Blackmoor,  blak'mire.  s. 

A  negro. 

Blackness,  blak'n?s.  s. 

Black  colour;  darkness. 

Blacksmith,  blak'smf/A.  s. 
A  smith  that  works  in  iron,  so  called  from 
being  very  smutty. 

Blacktail,  blak'tile.  s. 
The  rough  or  pope.     A  small  fish. 

Blackthorn,  blak'/Mrn.  s. 

The  sloe. 

Bladder, blad'diV.  s.  (gfi) 
That  vessel   in  the  body  which  contains  the 
urine ;  a  blister,  a  pustule. 

Bladder-nut,  blad'dur-nut.  s. 

A  plant, 

Bladder  Senna,  blad'dur-sin' a.  •. 

A  plant. 

Blade,  blade,  s. 
The  spire  of  grass,  the  green  shoota  of  com. 

Blade>  blade,  s. 
The  sharp  or  striking  part  of  a  weapon  or  in« 
strument ;  a  brisk  man,  either  fierce  or  gay. 

Bladebone,  blide'bone.  s. 

The  scapula,  or  scapular  bone, 
(f:^  Probably  corrupted  from  Platchone:  Greek 

BLADED.bl&'ded.  a. 

Having  blades  or  jpircs. 
Blain,  blane.  s. 

A  pustule,  a  blister. 

Blame  ABLE,  bl4'ina-bl.  a.  (405) 

Culpable,  fiiulty. 

Blameableness,  bla'ma-bUnes.  s. 
Fault. 

Blame  ably,  bl^'ma-bli.  ad.   . 

Culpably. 
To  Blame,  blJme.  y.  a. 

To  censure,  to  charge  with  a  fault. 

Blame,  blJme.  s. 
Imputation  of  a  fault;  crime,  hurt. 

Blameful,  blame'ful.  a. 

Criminal,  guilty. 

Blameless,  blame' Ics.  a. 
Guilt  less,  innocent. 

Blamelesly,  bl4me'les-le!ad. 
Innocently. 

Blamelesness,  blameMes-nes.  s. 

Innocence. 
Blamer,  bla'mur.  s.  (98) 

A  censurer. 

Blameworthy,  blSme'wur-THe.  a. 

Culpable,  blameablc. 

To  Blanch,  blansli.  v.a. 

To  whiten ;  to  strip  or  peel  such  things  as 
have  husks ;  to  obliterate,  to  pass  over. 

Blancher,  blan'shdr,  s.  (98) 
A  whitcner. 

Bland«  bland,  a. 
.     Soft,  mild,  gende. 

To  Blandish,  blan'dish.  v.  a* 
To  smooth,  to  so&en. 
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Cir  (559).  Fate (73),  far  (77),  fill  (83),  fat  (si) 5  me  (93),  met (95);  pine  (105),  pin  (107);  no{l62),mive(i64 


Blandishm.ENT,  blan'dish-ment.  s 


A61  of  fondness,  expression  of  tenderness  by 
gesture ;  «>ft  words,  kind  speeches  i  kind  ircat- 
iDcm. 

Blank,  blank,  a. 
White ;  unwritten ;  confused ;  without  rhyme. 

Blank,  blank,  s. 
A  void  space  ;   a  lot  by  which  nothing  is 
gained ;    a    paper  unwritten ;    the   point   to 
which  an  arrow  or  shot  is  dircftcd. 

Blanket,  blank'it.  s.  (99) 

A  woollen  cover,  soft,  and  loosely  woven  ;  a 
kind  of  pear. 

To  Blanket,  blank'it.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  blanket ;  to  toss  in  a  blanket. 

Blankly,  blank'le.  a. 
Ill  a  blank  maancr,  with  paleness,  with  con- 
fusion. 

To  Blaspheme,  bias-feme',  v. a. 
To  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of 
God ;  to  speak  evil  of. 

To  Blaspheme,  bias-feme',  v.  n 
To  speak  blasphemy. 

Blasphemer,  blas-fe'mSr.  s. 

A  wretch  that  speaks  of  God  in  impious  and 
irreverent  terms. 
Blasphemous,  blas'fe-mSs.  a. 

Indpiously  irreverent  with  regard  to  God. 
(f3^  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllabic  like 
blaspheme;  ^nd  as  the  word  blaspbemus  in 
Latin  has  the  second  syllable  long,  and  the 
EngiiiHi  word  has  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
it  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  accent  00  the  se- 
cond syllabic,  as  Sonorous ,  Bitumen^  Acunun, 
&c. ;  but  placing  the  accent  on  the  fiist  syl- 
lable of  blasphemous  is  by  much  the  most 
polite ;  as,  uofonunately  for  the  other  pronun- 
ciation, though  the  learned  one,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  vulgar.  (503) 

Blasphemously, bias' fe-mus-le. ad. 

Impiously,  with  wicked  irreverence. 

Blasphemy,  blas'fe-mi.  s. 

Blasphemy  is  an  o&rtng  of  some  indignity 
unio  God  bimself. 

Blast,  blast,  s.    ' 

A  gust,  Of  pufiF  of  wind ;  the  sound  made  by 
any  instrument  of  wind  music  ;  the  stroke  of  a 
malignant  planet. 
To  Blast,  blast,  v.  a. 

To  strike  with  some  sudden  plague  j  to  make 
to  wither;  to  injure,  to  invalidate;  to  con- 
found, to  strike  with  terror. 

Blastment,  blast' ment.  s. 

Sudden  stroke  of  infe£iion. 

Blatant,  bla'tant,  a. 

Bellowing  as  a  calf. 

To  Blatter,  blat'tur.  v.  n.    , 

To  roar. 

Blay,  bla.  s. 

A  small  whitish  river  fish ;  a  bleak. 

Blaze,  blaze,  s.  ,.    . 

A  flame,  the  light  of  the  flame  ;  publicaiion  ; 

a  white  mark  upon  a  horse. 
To  Blaze,  blaze,  v.  n. 

To  flame,  to  be  conspicuous. 
To  Blaze,  blaze,  v.  a. 

To  publish,  to  make  known;  to  blazon;  to 

inflame;  to  fire. 

Blazer,  bla'zir.  s.  (98) 

One  that  spreads  reports. 

To  Blazon,  bla'zn.  v.  a,  (i7o) 

To  explain,  in  proper  terms,  the  figtires  on 
ensigns  armorial ;  to  deck,  to  embellish ;  to 
display,  to  set  to  show ;  tocelebcatfl,  to  ict 
out;  to  blaze  about,  to.  loake.publifik* 


Blazonry,  b1a'«n-r4.  s. 

The  art  of  blazoning. 

To  Bleach,  ble^tsh.  v.  a. 

To  whiten. 

Bleak,  bleke.  a. 

Pale;  cold,  chill. 

Bleak,  bleke.  s. 
A  small  river  fish. 

Bleakness,  bleke' ncs.  $• 

Coldness,  chilness. 

Bleaky,  ble'ke. a. 
Bleak,  cold,  chilL 

Blear,  bleer.  a.  .       i_        • 

Dim  with  rheum  or  water;  dim,  obscure  in 
general. 

BLEAREDNESS^.blee'red-nes.  s.  (365)' 
The  state  ot  being  dimmed  with  rheum. 

To  Bleat,  blete.  v.  n. 

To  cry  asastieep. 
Bleat,  blete.  s. 

The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 
Bleb,  bleb,  s.^^  A  blister. 
To  Bleed,  bleed,  v.  n. 

To  lose  blood,  to  run  with  blood ;  to  drop  as 

blood. 
To  Bleed,  Weed.  v.  a. 

To  let  blood. 
To  Blemish,  blem'ish.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  any  deformity  ;  to  defame,  to 

tarnish,  with  respcft  to  reputation. 

Blemish,  blem'ish.  s. 
A  mark  of  deformity,  a  scar ;  reproach,  dis- 
grace. 

To  Blench,  blensh.  v.  n.  (352 j 

To  shrink,  to  start  back. 


To  Bt-END,  blend,  v. a. 
To  mingle  together;  to  confound ;  to  pollute, 
to  spoil. 

Blent,  blent. 
The  obsolete  participle  of  Blend. 

To  Bless,  bles.  v.  a.  .,  ^     , 

To  make  happy,  to  prosper,  to  wish  happiness 
toaiiothcr;  to  praise;  to  glorify  for  benefits 
received. 

Blessed,  blJs'sefd.  part.  a.  (361) 
Happy,  enjoying  heavenly  felicity.       •  . 

Blessedly,  bles'sed-le.  ad. 

Happily. 

Blessedness,  bles'sed-nes.  s. 

Happiness,  felicity,  sanaity;  heavenly  felicity ; 
Divine  favour. 

B LESSER,  bles'sur,  s.  (98) 
He  that  blesses. 

Blessing,  blcs'sing.  s.  (410) 

Bencdiaion;  the  means  of  happincas^  DiVine 
favour.    . 

Blest,  blest,  part.  a.  (361) 


Happy. 

Blew,  blfi. 

The  preterit  of  Blow. 
Blight,  blite.  s.  (393) 
Mildew,  any  thine  nipping  or  blasting. 

To  Blight,  blite.  v.  a. 

To  blast,  to  hinder  from  fertility. 

Blind,  blind,  a. 

'    Without  sight,  dark  ;  inielleftually  dark ;  un- 
seen, private ;  dark,  obscure. 

To  Blind,  blind,  v.  a. 

To  make  blind,  \f>  darken  ;  to  obscure  to  the 
eye ;  to  obscure  to  the  understanding. 

Blind,  blind,  s. 
Something  io  hinder  the  light ;  tometluBg  to. 
mislead. 


To  Blindfold,  blind'fold.  v.a. 

To  hinder  from  seeing  by  blinding  the  C)'es. 

Blindfold,  blind'fold.  a. 

Having  the  eyes  covered. 

Blindly,  blind'le.  ad. 
Without  sight ;  implicitly,  without  examine 
tion ;  without  judgment  or  direaion. 

BLiNDMAN'sBuFF,blind-manz-buf' 
s.  A  play  in  which  some  one  is  to  have  hi& 
eyes  covered,  and  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

Blindness,  blind' nes.  s. 
Want  of  sight;  ignorance,  intelkaual  dark- 
ness. 

Blindside,  blind-side'.  s. 
Weakness,  foible. 

Blindworm,  blind'wurm.  s. 
A  small  viper,  venomous. 

To  Blink,  blink,  v.  n. 
To  sawV ;  to  see  obscurely. 

ftij^  This  word  has  been  used  for  some  years, 
chitfly  in  Parliament,  as  a  verb  active;  as 
when  a  speaker  has  omitted  to  .i<)ke  notice  of 
some  material  point  in  question,  he  is  said  to 
blink  the  nuc^^tion.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
every  word  which  finds  its  way  into  that  houic 
had  as  good  a  title  to  remain  there  as  the  pre- 
sent word.  It  combines  in  its  signification  an 
omission  and  an  artful  intention  to  otnit ;  and 
as  this  cannot  be  so  handsomely  or  so  compre- 
hensively expressed  by  any  other  word,  this 
word,  in  this  sense,  ought  to  be  received. 

Blinkard,  blink'urd.  s.  (99) 
One  that  has  bad  eyes.;  something  twinkling. 

Bliss,  blis.  s. 

The  highest  degree  of  happiness ;  the  happt: 
ness  of  blessed  souls  ;  felicity  in  general. 

Blissful,  blis'ful.  a. 

Happy  in  the  highest  degree. 

Blissfully,  blis'ful4e,  ad. 

Happily.  ^ 

Blissfulness,  blis'ful-nes.  s. 
Happiness. 

Blister,  blis'tur.  s.  (98)       . 

A  pustule  formed  by  raising  the  cuticle  nom 
the  cutis;  any  swelling  ma&  by  thesepoiauoa 
of  a  film  or  SKin  from  the  other  parts. 

To  Blister,  blis'tur.  v.n.. 
Tofise  in  Misters. 

To  Blister,  blis'tur.  v.  a. 

To  raise  blisters  by  some  hurt.. 

Blithe,. bliTHe.  a.  (40?) 

,  Gay.  airy.        ^  ^ 

BLITHLY,bllTH'lc.  ad. 
In  a  blithe  manner. 

^  These  compounds  of  the  word  bittbe  oudit 
to  be  written  with  the  final  ^,  as  bHtbefy,  Wj/W"- 
some,  &c.  for  as  thev  stand  in  Johnson,  the  t 
might  be  pronounced  short.r— See  Introdofiion 
to  the  Rhyming  Diaionary,  Orthographical 
Aphorism  the  oth% 

Blitheness,  bliTH'nfe.  ^    \ 

Blithsomeness,  bliTH'sum-ncs.  i 

s.  The  quality  of  being  blithe. 
Blithsome,  bliTH'sura.  a. 

Gay,  cheerful. 
To  Blo.\t,  bloie.  v.  a. 

To  swell. 

To  Bloat,  blote.  v.  n. 

To  grow  turgid. 

Bloatedness,  blo'ted-nis.  «• 
Tyrgidncss;  sweiltng;. 

Blobber,  blob'bur.  k-  (98^ 
A  bubbles 
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ilir  (167),  not  (163)5  tibe(l7l),tib  (172),  bull  (173);  oil  (299);  pound  (313);  thin  (466),  this  {469). 


^LOBBERLiP,  blob'bfir-lip.  s. 
A  thick  lip. 

Blobberlipped,  blob'bSr-lipt,  1 

Bloblipped,  blob'ltpt.  J  *' 

Having  swelled  or  thick,  lips. 

Block,  blok.  s. 
A  short  heavy  piece  of  timber ;"  a  rough  piece 
of  marble ;  the  wood  on  which  nats  are 
formed ;  the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  be- 
headed ;  an  obstrudion,  a  stop ;  a  sea  term  for 
apully;  a  blockhead. 

To  Block,  blok.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up,  to  enclose. 

Block-house,  blok'h&use.  s. 

A  fortress  built  to  obsiru^  or  block  up  a  pass. 

Block-tin^  blok-tin'.  s. 

Tin  pure  or  mixed. 

Blockade,  blok-kade'.  s. 

A  siege  carried  on  by  shutting  up  the  place. 

To  Blockade,  bluk-kade'.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up. 

Blockhead,  blJk'hed.  s. 

A  stupid  {iellov»  a  dolt,  a  man  without  parts. 
Blockheaded,  blok-hed'ed.  a. 

Stupid,  dull. 

Blockish,  blok'ish.  a. 

Stupid,  dull. 

Blockishly,  blJk'ish-lc.  ad. 
In  a  stupid  manner. 

BL0CKisHN£SS,'blok'ish-nes.  s. 

Stupidity. 

Blood,  blud.  s.  (308) 

The  red  liquor  that  circulates  in  the  bodies  of 
auimals ;  child  ;  progeny  ;  family,  kindred  ; 
descent,  lineage ;  birth,  nigh  CKtradion ;  mur- 
der, violent  ocaih  ;  temper  of  mind,  state  of 
the  passions ;  hot  spark ;  man  of  fire. 

To  Blood,  blud.  v.  a. 
To  stain  witn  blood  ;  to  enure  to  blood,  as  a 
houid;  to  heat,  lo  exasperate. 

Blood-boltered,  blud'boUturd.  a. 

Blood  sprinkled. 

Bloodstone,  blud'stone.  s. 

The  bloodstone  is  green,  spotted  with  a  bright 

blood-red. 
BL09D-THIRSTY,  blud'/Aurs-t4,  a. 

Desirous  to  shed  blood. 
Blood-plower,  blud'flour.  s. 

A  plant. 

Bloodguiltiness,  blud-g!lt'e-nes. 
>•  Murder. 

Blood-hound,  blud'hound.  s. 

A  hoaod  that  follows  by  the  scent. 

Bloodily,  blud'i-le.  ad. 

Cmclly. 

Bloodiness,  blud'c-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  bcmg  bloody. 

Bloodless,  blud'les.  a. 

Without  blood,  dead ;  without  slaughter. 

Bloodshed,  blud' shed.  s. 

The  crime  of  blood,  or  murder  ;  slaughter.  ^ 
Bloodshedder,  biud'shed-dur.  s. 

Murderer. 

Bloodshot,  blud'shut.  1 

BL90DSHOTTEN,  blud'shot-tn.  /   ' 

Filled  with  blood  Dursting  firom  its  proper 

vessels.  (103) 
Bloodsuci^er,  blud'suk-ur.  s. 

A  leech,  a  fly,  any  thing  that  sucks  blood  ;  a 

murderer. 

Bloody,  blud'i.  a. 
Siaiaed  with  blood  ;  cruel,  murderous. 


Bloom,  biiim.  s. 

A  blossom ;  the  srate  of  immaturity. 
To  Bloom,  bliom.  v.  n. 

To  bring  or  yield  blossoms;  to  produce,  as 
blossoms ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  youth. 

Bloomy,  bliom'me.  a. 
Full  of  blooms,  flowery. 

Blossom,  blos'sfim.  s.  (166) 

The  flower  that  grows  on  any  plant. 

To  Blossom,  blos'sum.  v.  n. 

To  put  forth  blossoms. 

To  Blot,  blot.  V.  a. 

To  obliterate,  to  make  writing  invisible ;  to 
efface,  to  erase  ;  to  blur ;  to  disgrace,  to  dis- 
figure i  to  darken.     •» 

Blot,  blot.  s. 

An  obliteration  of  something  written  ;  a  blur, 
a  spot ;  a  spot  in  reputation. 

Blotch,  blotsh.  s. 

A  spot  or  pustule  upon  the  skin. 

To  Blote,  blote.  v.  a. 

To  smoke,  or  diy  by  the  smoke. 
Blow,  bio.  s.  (324) 

A  stroke ;  the  faul  stroke ;  a  single  a8ion,  a 
sudden  event ;  the  ad  of  a  fly,  by  which  she 
lodges  eggs  in  flesh. 

To  Blow,  bio.  v.  n. 

To  move  with  a  current  of  air :  This  word  is 
used  sometimes  impersonally  with  It ;  to  pant, 
to  puff";  to  breathe  hard ;  to  sound  by  being 
'  blown ;  to  play  musically  by  wind ;  to  bloom  -, 
to  blossom ;  To  blow  over,  to  {ass  away  with- 
out effc6i ;  To  blow  up,  to  fly  into  the  air  by 
the  force  of  gunpowder. 

To  Blow,  bio.  v.  a. 
To  drive  by  the  force  of  the  wind ;  to  inflame 
with  wind ;  to  swell,  to  puff  into  size ;  to 
sound  an  instrument  ot  wind  musick ;  to  warm 
with  the  breath  ;  to  spread  by  report ;  to  in- 
fed  wiih  the  eggs  ot  flies ;  To  blow  out,  to 
ej^tinguish  bv  wind  ;  To  blow  up,  to  raise  or 
swell  with  breath ;  To  blow  up,  to  destroy 
with  gunpowder;  To  blow  U(x>D,  to  make 
stale. 

Blowze,  bl6uze.  s.  (323) 
A  ruddy  fat-faced  wench ;  a  female  whose  hair 
is  in  disorder. 

Blowzy,  bl&u'ze.  a. 

Sun-burnt,  high-coloured. 

Blubber,  blub'bur.  s. 

The  part  ot  a  whale  that  contains  the  oil. 
To  Blubber,  blub'bur.  v.  n. 

To  weep  in  such  a  manner  as  to  swell  the 

cheeks. 

Bludgeon,  blud'jun.  s.  (259) 

A  short  stick,  with  one  end  loaded. 

Blue,  blu.  a.  (335) 

One  of  the  seven  original  colours. 

Bluebottle,  bl6'bit-tl.  s. 

A  flower  of  the  bell  shape  i  a  fly  with  a  large 
blue  belly. 
Blu  ELY,  blu'le.  ad. 
With  a  blue  colour. 

(^  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  spelling  this 
and  similar  words  with  the  silent  e,  and  leaving 
it  out  in  duiy  and  truly ^  which  shews  how 
much  our  orthography  still  wants  regulating, 
notwithstanding  the  labour  and  attention  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  servile 
t  ought  to  be  omitted  in  these  words ;  for  my 
reasons,  I  must  icfer  the  inspector  lo  the  Intro- 
du6Hon  to  the  Rhyming  Didtiooary,  Aphorism 
the  8ih. 

Blueness,  blu'nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  blue. 

H 


Bluff,  bluf.  a. 

Big,  surly,  blustering. 

Bluish, biu'ish.  a. 

Blue  in  a  small  degree. 

To  Blunder,  blun'dur.  v.  n..  fps) 

To  mistake  gra<(s1y ;  to  err  vciy  widely  i  to 
flounder,  to  stumble. 
To  Blunder,  blun'dur.  v.  a. 
To  mix  foolishly,  or  blindly. 

Blunder,  blun'dur.  s. 

A  gross  or  shameful  mistake. 

Blunderbuss,  blun'dur-bus.  s. 

A  gun  that  is  discharged  with  many  bullets. 

Blunderer,  blun'dur-ur.  s. 

A  blockhead. 
Blunderhead,  blun'dur-hed.  s. 

A  stupid  fellow. 

BlOnt,  blunt,  a. 
Dull  on  the  edge  or  point,  not  sharp ;  dull  in 
understanding,  not  quick;  rough,  not  delicate ; 
abrupt,  not  elegant. 

To  Blunt,  blSnt.  v.  a. 

To  dull  the  ed^e  or  point ;  to  repress  or 

weaken  any  appetite. 
Bluntly,  biuntMe.  ad. 

Without  sharpness ;  coarsely,  plainly. 

Bluntness,  blunt'nls.  s. 
Want  of  edge  or  point,  coarseness,  roughness 
of  manners. 

Blur,  blur.  s. 

A  blot,  a  stain. 

To  Blur,  blur.  v.  a. 
To  blot,  to  effljce  ;  to  stain. 

To  Blurt,  blurt,  v.  a. 
To  let  fly  without  thinking. 

To  Blush,  blush.,  v.  n. 

To  betray  shame  or  confusion,  by  a  red  coloof 
in  the  cheek ;  to  carry  a  red  colour. 

Blush,  blush,  s. 

The  colour  in  the  checks ;  a.  red  or  purple- 
colour;  sudden  appearance. 

Blushy,  blush'e.  a. 
Having  the  colour  of  a  blush.     , 

To  Bluster,  blus'tur.  v.  n. 

To  roar,  as  a  storm ;  to  bully,  to  pufi*. 

Bluster,  blus'tur.  s. 

Roar,  noise,  tumult ;  boast,  boisterousocss. 

Blusterer,  blus'tur-ur.  s. 

A  swaggerer,  a  bully* 
Blustrous,  blus'trus.  a. 

Tumultuous,  noisy. 
Bo,  bo.  interject. 

A  word  of  terrour. 

BoAR^bore.  s.  (295) 
The  male  swine. 

Board,  bord.  s. 

A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length  and  breadth 
than  thickness ;  a  table,  at  which  a  council  or 
court  is  held  ;  a  court  of  jurisdidion ;  the  deck 
orfloorof  aship. 

To  Board,  bord,  v.  a. 

To  enter  a  ship  by  force ;  to  attack,  or  make 
the  first  attempt ;  to  lay  or  pave  with  boards. 

To  Board,  bord.  v.  n. 
To  live  in  a  kouse  where  a  certain  nte  is  paid 
for  eating. 

Board-wages,  bord-wS'jiz.  s.  (99) 

Wages  allowed  to  servants  to  keep  themsclvei 
in  victuals. 

Boarder,  bir'dur.  s. 
One  who  diets  with  another  at  a  certain  rate. 

B0ARISH5  bore'ish.  a. 
Swinish,  brutal,  cruel. 
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To  Boast,  bost.  v.  n. 

1  o  dispby  one's  own  worih  or  a£lioii5. 

To  Boast,  bost.  v.  a. 
To  brag  of;  to  xnagnifyi  to  exalt. 

Boast,  bost.  s. 

A  proud  speech ;  cause  of  boasting. 

Boaster,  bost'ur.  s. 
Abraggcr. 

Boastful,  bost'ful.  a. 

Ostentatious. 
BoASTiNGLY,  bosi'ing-U.  ad. 

Ostentatiously. 
Boat,  bote.  s.  {'igs) 

A  vessel  to  pass  the  water  in. 
BoATiON,  bo-a'shfin.  s. 
Roar,  noise. 


Boatman,  bote' man.      \^ 
1.  J 


(89) 


BoATSMAN,  botes'man 
He  that  manages  a-boat. 

Boatswain,  bo'sn.  s. 

An  o£Bcer  on  board  a  ship,  who  has  charge  of 
■all  her  rigging,  ropeS)  cables,  and  anchors. 
J:^  This  word  is  universally  pronounced  in 
common  conversation  as  it  is  here  marke3  ; 
but  in  reading  it  would  savour  somewhat  of 
vulgarity  to  contrail  it  to  a  sound  so  veiy  un- 
like the  orthography.  It  would  be  advisable, 
therefore,  in  those  who  arc  not  of  the  naval 
profession,  where  it  is  technical,  to  pronounce 
this  word,  when  they  read  it,  dbtinalyas  it  is 
written. 

To  Bob,  bib.  v.  a. 
To  beat,  to  drub ;  to  cheat,  to  gain  by  fraud. 

To  Bob.  bob.  v.  n. 
To  play  backward  and  forward. 

Bob,  bob.  s. 

«  Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loose ;  the 
words  repealed  at  the  end  of  a  stanza ;  a  blow; 
a  short  wig. 

Bobbin,  bob'bin.  s.* 

A  small  pin  of  wood  with  a  notch. 

Bobcherry,  bcb'tsher-rc.  s. 
A  play  amons  children,  in  which  the  chcny  is 
liong  so  as  to  nob  against  the  mouth. 

Bobtail,  bSb' tale.  s. 

Cut  tail. 

BoBTAiLED^bib'talM.  a.  issg) 
Having  a  tail  cut. 

BoBWiG,  bob'wig.  S, 
A  short  wig.   , 

To  BoDE,  bAde.  V.  a. 

To  portend,  to  be  the  omen  of. 
Bodement,  bide' mem.  s. 

Portent,  omen. 

To  Bodge,  bSdje.  v.  n. 

To  boggle. 

Bodice, bod' dis.s.  (i42) 

Stays,  a  'waistcoat  <}uihed  with  whalebone. 

'Bodiless, bod'de-les.  a. 

Incorporeal,  without  a  body. 

Bodily,  bod'de-le.  a. 

'Corporeal,  containing  body;  relating  to  the 
body,  not  ihe  mind ;  real,  adual. 

Bodily,  baa'de-Ie.  ad. 

Corporeally. 
BoDKlN^bod'kin.  s. 

An  instruii(^r^t  wfih  a  small  •  blade  jHid  sharp 
Doint ;  an  instrument  to  draw  a  thread  or  rib- 
{>on  through  a  loop  ;  an  instrument  to  dress 
the  hair. 

Body,  bSd'de.  s. 

The  material  substance  of  an  animal  ;  matter, 
tpposed  to  spirit ;  a  person  ;  a  human  being ; 
reality,  opposed  to  rcprcsenuiion ;  a  collc£tive 


mass ;  the  main  army,  the  battle ;  a  corpora- 
tion; the  outward  CGodition i  the  main  part; 
a  pandc;6>,  a  general  colle£tion ;    streQgtb,  as 
wine  of  a  good  body. 
Body-cloaths,  bod'dc;cloze,  s. 
Cloaihing  for  horses  that  are  dieted. 

BoG,'bog.  s. 
A  marsh,  a  fcn«  a  morass. 

Bog-trotter,  bog'trSt-tur.  s. 

One  that  lives  in  a  boggy  coiuiry. 

To  Boggle,  bog'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  Stan,  to  fly  back ;  to  hesitate. 

BOGGLER,  bog'glOr.  S. 
A  doubter,  a  timorous  man. 

Boggy,  bog'ge.  a.  (283) 
Marshy,  swampy. 

Boghouse,  big'hiuse.  s, 
A  house  of  office. 

Bohea, bo-he',  s. 
A  species  of  tea. 

To  Boil,  boil.  v.  n.  (209) 
To  be  agitated  by  heat ;  to  be  hot,  to  be  fer- 
vent ;  to  move  like  boiling  water ;  to  be  in 
hot  liquor. 

To  Boil,  b&il.  v.  a. 

To  seeth ;  to  heat  hy  putting  into  boiling 
water ;  to  dress  in  boiling  water. 

Boiler,  biil'Or.  s. 
The  person  that  boils  anv  thing ;  the  vessel  in 
which  any  thittg  is  boilea. 

Boisterous,  biis't^r-us.  a. 

Violent,  loud,  roaring,  stormy ;  turbulent,  fu« 
rious;  unweildy. 

Boisterously,  bits' ter-us-li.  ad. 

Violently,  tumuliuously. 

/  /'  49I49  9 

BoiSTEROUSNESS,  bois  tcf-us-nes.  s. 
Tumuliuousness,  turbulence. 

BoLARY,  bo' la-re.  a. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole. 

Bold,  b6ld.  a. 

Daringf  brave,  stout ;  executed  with  spirit ; 
confident,  not  tcrupulous ;  impudent,  rude ; 
licentious ;  sundSng  out  to  the  view ;  To  make 
bold,  to  take  freedoms. 

To  BoLDEN,bold'dn.  v.  n.  (l03) 
To  make  bold. 

Boldface,  bild'fise.  s. 

Impudecure,  sauciness. 

Boldfaced,  bold'iaste.  a. 

Impudent. 

Boldly,  bild'Ie.  ad. 

In  a  bold  manner. 

Boldness,  bold' nes.  s. 

Courage,  bravery  ;  exemption  from  caution ; 
assurance,  impudence. 

Bole,  bole.  s. 

The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  a  kind  of  earth; 
a  measure  of  corn  containing  six  bushels. 

BoLis^  bo'lis.  s. 
Bolis  i^  a  great  fieiy  ball,    swiftly  hurried 
through  the  air,  and  generally  drawing  a  tail 
afi^  it. 

Boll,  bole.  s.  (406) 

A  round  stalk  or  stem. 
Bolster,  bole'stur.  s. 

Something  laid  in  the  bed,  to  support  the 
head ;  a  pad,  or  quilt ;  compress  for  a  wound* 

To  Bolster,  bole'stur  v.  a. 
To  support  tlTe  head  with  a  bolster  ;  to  afford 
a  bed  to ;  to  hold   wounds  together  with  a 
compress ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

Bolt,  bolt.  s. 

An  aru'W,  a  dart;  a  thunderbolt;  Bolt  up- 
right, that  ia,  upright  as  an  arrow  ,  the  bar  of 


a  door ;  an  iron  to  Gatea  the  leg^;  a  spot  or 
stain. 

To  Bolt,  bolt.  v.  a. 

To  shut  or  £isten  with  a  bolt ;  to  hluit  out ; 
to  fetter,  to  shackle ;  to  sift,  or  separate  widi 
a  sieve  ;  to  examine,  to  try  out ;  to  purify,  or 
purge. 

To  Bolt,  bolt.  v.  n. 
To  spring  out  with  speed  and  suddenness* 

Bolter,  bolt'ur.  s. 
A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from  bran. 

BoLTHEAD, bilt'bed.  s. 
A  lon^  strait-necked  glass  vessel ;  a  matnu,   , 
or  receiver. 

BoLTiNG-HOUSE,  bolt'lng-biuse.  s. 

The  place  where  meal  is  sifted. 

BoLTSPRiT,  or  Bowsprit,  bo' sprit. 

s.    A  mast  running  out  at  the  head  of  a  ship, 
not  standing  upright,  but  aslope. 

Bolus,  bo'lfis.  s. 

A  medicine  made  up  into  a  soft  mass,  larger 
than  pilh. 

Bomb,  bum.  s.  (165), 
A  loud  noise  ;  a  hollow  iron  ball,  or  shell, 
filled  with  gunpowder,  and  furnished  with  a 
vent  for  a  fusee»  or  wooden  tidx,  filled  with 
combustible  matter; .  to  be  thrown  out  from  a 
mortar. 

((^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  Br.  Kcnnck 
and  Mr.  Nares  in  this  word,  and  all  itscom>  1 
pounds,  in  giving  the  0  its  fourth  sound, 
equivalent  to  the  second  sound  of  »,  though  , 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  proounciarion, 
which  makes  it  rhyme  with  T^jk,  /rvm,  &c. 
Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  the  word  to  humf, 
from  the  same  origin  as  bomS,  makes  lae 
pronunciation  I  have  given  more  ^reeable  to 
analogy. 

Bomb-chest,  bum'tshcst.  s. 

A  kind  of  chest  filled  with  bombs,  placed  uoder 
ground  to  blow  up  in  the  air. 

Bomb-ketch,  bum'ketsh.         7  ^ 
Bomb-vessel,  b&m'vls^s^l.      S  ' 

A  kind  of  ship,  strongly  built,  to  bear  the 
shock  of  a  mortar. 

Bombard,  bum'blrd.  s. 

A  great  gun;  a  barrel  of  wine. 

To  Bombard,  bum-bard',  v. a. 
To  attack  with  bombs. 

Bombardier,  bum-b^r-deer' .  s. . 

(275)    The  engineer,  whose  eroplo>incot  it  ii 
to  shoot  bombs. 
Bombardment,  buin-bard'ment.  s. 

An  attack  made  by  throwing  bombs. 

Bombasin,  bum-ba-zeen'.  s. 
A  slight  silken  stuff. 

Bombast,  bum' bast.  s. 

Fustian,  big  words. 

Bombast,  bum -bast',  a. 

High-sounding. 

Bombastick,  bJm-bas'iik.  a. 
High-sounding,  pompous. 

fjf$^  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  ha) 
inserted  this  word;    bat  I    thiik  its  gcneial 
usdge  entitles  it  to  a   place   in   the  iaiigu^e, 
especially  as  it  has  the  true  adjctli«  tcmuna- 
tion,  ana  relieves  us  from  the  inconvenience  lo 
which  our  language  is  so  iwbjcct,  thai  of  hav- 
ing the  substantive  and  adjective  of  the  wtnc 
furm ;  and  (houxh,  as  bombast  stands  in  Dr-  | 
Johnson,  ihe  subsianiivt:  has  the  accent  on  ihc 
last  syllable,  and  the  adjt  fetivc  on  the  first,  con-  | 
traiy',  I  think,  to  iho  analogy  of  acccniuaucni  , 
(^^'4)j  y«i  this  is  but  a  bungling  way  of  sup- 
^.iying  the  waisi  ol  differeiit  words  for  diffcjcnl 
pans  of  speech,— Sec  Bo  w  l. 
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BoMftULATioN,  bum-bi-la'shun.  s. 

Sound,  noise. 

Bon  aroba,  bof na-ro'ba,  ^ 

A  whoic. 
BoNASUS,  b4-na'sus.  s. 
A  kind  of  ba£FAlo. 

BoNCHRETiEN,  bon-krct'tshiin,  s. 
A  species  of  pear. 

Bond,  bond.  s. 

Cords,  or  chains, with  which  any  one  is  bound; 
ligament  that,  holds  any  thing  toother ;  union, 
connexion ;  imprisonment,  captivity  ;  cement 
oi  anion,  cause  of  union ;  a  writing  of  obliga- 
tion ;  law  by  which  any  one  is  obliged. 

Bondage,  bon'dage.  s.  (90) 

Captivity,  imprisonment. 

Bondmaid,  bond'm&de.  s. 
A  woman  slave. 

Bondman,  bond'man.  s.  (88) 
A  man  slave. 

Bondservant,  bJnd'sir-vant.  s, 

A  slave. 

Bondservice^  bJnd'scr-vis.  s. 

Slavery. 

Bondslave,  bSnd' slave,  s. 

A  man  ID  slavciy. 
Bondsman*  b&ndz'man.s.  (38) 

One  bound  for  another. 

Bondwoman^  bond'wdm-&n.  s. 

A  woman  slave. 

Bone,  bone.  s. 
The  solid  pans  of  the  body  of  an  animal ;  a 
firagmem  oif  meat,  a  bone  with  as  much  flesh 
as  adheres  to  it ;  To  make  no  bones,  to  make 
DO  scrapie;  dice. 

To  Bone,  bAne.  v.  a. 
To  take  out  the  bones  from  the  flesh. 

BoNELACE,  bone-lase'  •  s,       * 

Flaxen  lace. 

Boneless,  bone'les.  a. 

Without  booes. 
To  BoNESET,  bAne'sit.  v.  n. 

To  restore  a  bone  out  of  joint,  or  join  a  bone 

btoKen* 
BONESETTER,  bonc'slt-tuf.  S. 

One  who  makes  a  pra8ice  of  setting  bones. 

Bonfire,  bon'fire.  s. 

A  fire  made  for  triumph. 

O*  Mr  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  io/ie' 
fire;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
W.  Johnston,  make  the  first  yllabic  rhyme 
with//wi;  and  though  in  the  nrst  edition  of 
this  Diflionary  I  made  it  rhyme  with  tun,  I 
i»w  prefer  the  sound  rhyming  with  don* 

BoNGRACE,  bun'gras.  s. 
A  coveriag  for  the  forehead. 

Bonnet,  bSn'nit.  s.  (99) 

A  hat,  a  cap. 

Bonnets,  bon'nits.  s. 

Small  sails  set  on  the  courses  of  the  mizzen, 
mainsail,  atxl  foresail, 

BoNNiLY.  bon'ne-le.  ad. 
Gaily,  hancbomely. 

Bonn  IN  ESS,  bon'ne-nls.  s, 
Guety,  baodsomeness. 

Bonny,  bon'ne.  a. 
H^uhoiney  beautiful;  gav,  merry. 

Bonny-clabber,  bon-ne-klab'bur. 

s.  Sour  buttermilk. 

BoNUM   Magnum,    bo'num-mag'- 


num. 


A  great  plum. 

Bony,  bo'ni.  a. 
Coosistiogof  bones;  full  of  bones. 


Booby,  bSi'bi.  s.' 

A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  Eellow. 

Book,  b&&k.  s. 
A  volume  in  which  we  read  or  write ;  a  par- 
ticular part  of  a  work ;  the  register  in  which  a 
trader  keeps  an  account ;  In  books,  in  kind 
remembrance  ;  Without  book,  by  memory. 

To  Book,  biok.  v.  a. 

To  register  in  a  book. 

Book-keeping,  b&ik'keep-ing.  s. 

The  art  of  keeping  accounts* 

Bookbinder,  b&ik^bin-dur.  s. 
A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  bind  books. 

Bookful^  biik'ful.  a. 
Crowded  with  undigested  knowledge. 

Bookish,  bi&k'ish.  a. 

Given  to  books. 

BooKiSHNESS,  b3ik'ish-n^s.  s. 
Overstudiousness. 

BoOKLEARNED,T>iikMern-ed,  a. 
Versed  in  books. 

BooK-LEARNiNG,  bJok'lem-fnjg.  s. 
Skill  in  literature  ;  acquainted  widi  books. 

Bookman,  b&6k'man.  s.  (88) 

A  man  whose  profession  is  the  study  of  books. 

BooKMATE,  b6&k'mite.  s. 
School-fellow. 

Bookseller,  b&ik'seMur.  s. 

A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  sell  books. 
Bookworm,  biik'wunn.  s. 
A  mite  that  eats  holes  in  books ;  a  student  too 
closely  fixed  upon  books. 

BOOM^  b66m.  s. 
In  sea  language,  a  pole  used  to  spread  out 
the  clue  of  i&  stu<iding  sail ;  a  pole  with 
bushes  or  baskets,  set  up  as  a  mark  to  shew  the 
sailors  how  to  steer;  a  bar  laid  across  a  har- 
bour to  keep  out  the  enemy. 

To  BooM;  b6im.  v.n. 
To  rush  with  violence. 

Boon,  b&on.  s. 

A  gift,  a  grant. 

BooN,bo&n.  a. 

Gay,  merry. 

Boor,  b&r.  s* 

A  lout,  a  clown. 

Boorish,  b&ir'ish.  a. 

Clownish,  rustick. 

Boorishly,  b^r'ish-l£.  ad. 

After  a  clownish  manner. 
BooRiSHNESS,bMr'!sh-nes.  s. 
Coarseness  of  manners* 

To  Boot,  b84t.  v.  a. 

To  profit;  to  advantage ;  to  enrich,  to  benefit. 

Boot,  b6&.  s. 

Profit,  gain,  advantage ;  To  boot,  with  ad- 
vantage, over  and  above ;  booty,  or  plunder. 
BooT,bMt.  S. 
A  covering  for  the  leg,  u%d  by  horsemen. 

Boot  of  k  Coach,  bo&t.  s. 

The  place  under  the  coach  box. 

Boot-hose,  biit'hAzc.'s. 

Stockings  to  serve  for  boots. 
Boot-tree,  bi&t'trie.  s. 

Wood  shaped  like  a  leg,  to  be  di  iven  into  boots 

for  stretchmg  them. 
Boot-catcher,  biit'ketsh-ur,  g. 

The  person  whose  business  at  an  inn  is  to  pull 

off  the  boots  of  passengers. 

Booted,  bi&'ld.  a. 

In  boots. 

Booth,  b6STH.  s. 
A  house  built  of  boards  or  bougbi. 
H2 


Bootless,  bSit'lls.  a. 

Useless,  unavailing ;  without  success. 

Booty,  bAi'ti.  s. 

Plunder,  pillage ;  things  gotten  by  robbery  ; 
To  play  booty,  to  lose  by  design. 

BoPEEP,bo-pCcp'.  S. 
To  play  Bopeep,  is  to  look  outi  and  draw  back 
as  if  frighted. 

Borachio,  bo-rit'tshi.  $• 

A  drunkard. 

BoRABLE,  bo'ra-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  bored. 

Borage,  bur'idjc.  a.  (90)  (165) 

A  plant. 

Borax,  bo'raks.  s. 
An  artincial  salt,  prepared  from  sal  ammoniac, 
nitre,  calcined  tartar,  sea  salt,  and  alum,  dis- 
solved in  wine. 

BORDEL.  bir'dJl.  s. 
A  brothel,  a  bawdy-house. 

Border,  bAr'dur.  s.  (98) 
The  outer  part  or  edge  of  any  thifig  i  the  edge 
of  a  country ;   the  outer  part  oT  a  ^uinent 
adorned    with   needle-work ;    a  bank  raised 
round  a  garden,  and  set  with  ftoweis. 

To  Border,  b&r'dur.  v.  n. 
To  confine  upon ;  to  approach  nearly  to. 

To  Border,  bir'dSr.  v.  a. 
To  adorn  with  a  border ;  to  reach,  to  touch. 

Borderer,  bor'dur-ur.  s.  (555) 

He  that  dwells  on  the  borders. 
To  Bore,  bAre.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  in  a  hole. 
To  Bore,  bore.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  hole ;  to  push  forwards  to  a  certain 

point. 

Bore,  bire.  s. 

The  hole  made  by  borine ;  the  instrument 
with  which  a  hole  is  bored ;  the  size  of  any 
hole. 

Bore,  bore. 

The  preterit  of  Bear. 

Borbal,  b£'re-aL  a. 
Northern. 

Boreas,  b&'re-as.  s. 
The  north  wind. 

BoREE,  bA-ree'.  s. 
A  step  in  dancing. 

Born,  birn. 

Come  into  life. 

Borne,  borne. 
Carried,  supported. 

(^  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  no  distiaciioa  in  the 
spelling  of  the  participle  of  to  hear,  to  bring 
Jorth^  and  of  to  bear^  to  support :,  They  un. 
doubtedly  both  come  from  the  same  common 
stock,  but  the  necessities  of  men  are  naturally 
urging  them  to  make  distin£Uons  in  language, 
when  there  is  a  difiRerence  of  idea,  and  this  nas 
produced  the  universally  adopted  difference  be* 
tween  these  two  words;  the  former  rhyming 
with  scorn,  and  the  latter  with  mourn.  The 
same  necessity  which  urged  the  ear  to  the  dis- 
tinflion  of  sound,  induced  the  eye  to  adopt  a 
differeiKC  in  the  spelling,  and  to  admit  of  the 
final  e  in  the  latter  participle,  and  this  proce- 
dure of  custom  arose  from  an  instin^ivc  sense 
of  utility  :  for  without  this  distinfiion  in  the 
spelling,  nothing  can  be  more  puzzling  and  dis- 
graceful than  tne  bungling  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  same  word  by  different  sounds, 
according  to  iu  different  meaning.  Therefore, 
though  tne  final  e  in  borne  does  not  necessa- 
rily give  the  0  the  first  sound  of  that  letter 
heard  in  iporn^^yct  there  is  something  analo- 
gical  in  making  the  c  a  distin61ive  mark  of  that 
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sound :  and  as  such  a  mark  docs  not  in  the 
Icusi  endanger  etymology,  but  prevents  con- 
fusion in  the  pronunciation,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  adopted.  To  reduce  the  sound  of  bom, 
supported,  to  benty  brought  forth,  wipuld  be 
iinpra61icable  and  detrimental  to  precision  ;  to 
lei  these  d.fferent  sounds  be  both  signified  by 
the  same  letters,  would  be  to  perpetuate  per- 
plexity; no  better  way,  therefore,  remains 
than  to  spell  them  differently.— See  the  words 
Bowl  and  Form. 

Borough,  bur'ro.  s^ 

A  town  with  a  corporation. 

To  Borrow,  bor'ro.  v.  a. 

To  take  something  from  another  upon  credit ; 
to  ask  of  another  the  use  of  something  for  a 
time  $  to  use  as  one's  own,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  one. 
Borrower,  bor'ro-ur.  s. 
He  that  borrows ;  he  that  takes  what  is  an- 
other's. 

Boscage,  bos'kJje,  s.  (90) 

Wood,  or  woodlands. 

Bosky,  bos'ki,  a. 
■    Woody. 

Bosom,  biA'zum.  s.  , 

The  breast,  the  heart ;  the  innermost  part  of 
an  incl6sure  ;  the  folds  of  the  dress  that  cover 
the  breast;  the  tender  affections ;  inclination, 
desire ;  in  composition,  implies  iiitimacy,  con- 
fidence, fondness,  as  my  bosom  friend. 
fjr  This  word  is  pronounced  four  ways,  Bozum, 
Buzzum^  and  Soozum,  the  00  like  «  in  bull; 
and  boozom,  as  o«  in  bouse.  Sheridan  and 
Scott  adopt  the  third  sound ;  Perry  seems  to 
mark  the  tourih ;  Dr.  Kenrick  has  the  second 
and  fourth,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  former ; 
and  W.  Johnston  has  the  second ;  and  that  is, 
in  'Hiy  opinion,  the  roost  general :  but  the 
sta^e  seems  to  have  adopted  the  fourth  sound, 
which  has  given  it  a  currency  amon^  polite 
speakers,  and  makes  it  the  most  fashionable. 
Mr.  Elphinston,  a  nice  observer,  as  well  as  a 
deep  investigator,  announcrs  the  second,  but 
tells  us  that  the  third  was  the  original  pronim- 
ciation. 

To  Bosom,  biS'zum.  v.  a. 

To  inclose  in  the  bosom  j  to  conceal  in  privacy. 

Boson,  bo'sn.  s.  (170)  (103) 
Corrupted  from  Boatswain,  which  see. 

Boss,  bos.  s.  .,     ^ 

A  stud ;  the  part  risiiig  in  the  midst  of  any 
thing ;  a  thick  body  ofany  kind. 

BosSAGE,bos'saje.  s.  (90) 
Any  stone  that  has  a  proje£lure. 

BosVEL,'b6z'vel.  s.  (448) 
A  species  of  crowfoot. 

Botanical,  bo-tan' e-kal,  1 

BoTANiCK,  bo-tan' nik.        J 

Relating  to  herbs,  skilled  in  herbs. 

Botanist,  bSt'a-nist.  s.  (503,  b) 

(543)  0"c  skilled  in  plants. 
Botanology,  bot-an-ol'6-je.  s. 
A  discourse  upon  plants.  (518) 

Botch,  bitsh.  s.  (352)* 

A  swelling,  or  eruptive  discoloration  of  the 
skin ;  a  part  in  any  work  ill  finished  ;  an  ad- 
ventitious part  clumsily  added. 

To  Botch,  bStsh.  v.a. 

To  mend  or  patch  clothes  clumsily ;  to  put 
together  unsuitably,  or  unskilfully  ;  to  mark 
with  botches. 

BoTCHY,  bcVtshe.  a. 

Marked  with  botches. 

Both,  bo/A.  a.  (467) 
The  two. 


Both,  both.  conj. 

As  well. 

BoTS,  bots.  s. 
Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of  horses. 

Bottle,  but'tl.  s.  (405) 

A  small  vessel  of  glass,  or  other  matter  pa 
quantity  of  wine  usually  put  into  a  bottle,  a 
quart ;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundled  up. 

To  Bottle,  bot'tl.  v. a. 

To  inclose  in  bottles. 

Bottleflower,  bot'tl-flou-Sr.  s. 

A  plant. 

Bottlescrew,  bot'tl-skrSi.  s. 
A  screw  to  pull  out  the  cork. 

Bottom,  bot'tum.  s.  (166) 

The  lowest  part  of  any  thing ;  the  ground 
under  the  water ;  the  foundation,  the  ground- 
work ;  a  dale,  a  valley  ;  the  deepest  part ; 
bound,  limit ;  the  utmost  of  any  man's  capa- 
city ;  the  last  resort ;  a  vessel  for  navigation ; 
a  chance,  or  security  ;  a  ball  of  thread  wound 
up  together. 

To  Bottom,  bot'tum.  v.  a. 

To  build  up,  to  fix  upon  as  a  support ;  to  wind 
upon  something. 

To  Bottom,  bot'tum.  v.  n. 

To  rest  upon  as  its  support. 

Bottomed,  bot^tumd.  a.  (359) 

Having  a  bottom. 

Bottomless,  bot'tum-les.  a. 

Without  a  bottom,  fathomless. 

Bottomry,  bot'tSm-ri.  s. 

The  a3  of   borrowing  money  on  a  ship's 
bottom. 
BoUD,  b6ud.  s. 
An  inse£l  which  breeds  in  malt. 

ToBoUGE,  biodje.  v.  n.  (315) 
To  swell  out. 

Bough,  b&u.  s.  (313) 

■  An  arm  or  a  large  shoot  of  a  tfce. 

Bought,  biv^t.  (319) 

Preter.  of  To  biiy. 

To  Bounce,  b6unse.  v.  n. 

To  fall  or  fly  against  any  thing  with  great 
force ;  to  make  a  sudden  leap :  to  boast,  to 
bully. 

Bounce, biunse.  s. 

A  strong  sudden  blow;  a  sudden  crack  or 
noise ;  a  boast,  a  threat. 

Bouncer,  biun'sur.  s. 
A  boaster,  a  bully,  an  empty  threatener ;  a 
liar. 

Bound,  b6und.  s.  (313) 

A  limit,  a  boundary  ;  a  limit  by  which  any 
excursion  is  restrained  ;  a  leap,  a  jump,  a 
spring;  a  rebound. 

To  Bound,  biund.  v.  a. 
To  limit,  to  terminate;  to  restrain,  to  con- 
fine ;  to  make  to  beund. 

To  Bound,  biund.  v.  n. 

To  jump,  to  spring ;  to  rebound,  to  fly  back. 
Bound,  b&iind. 

Participle  passive  of  Bind. 
Bound.  bMnd.  a. 
Destinea,  intending  to  come  to  any  place* 

Boundary,  b&un'da-re.  s. 
Limit,  bound. 

Bo  UN  DEN,  bSun'den. 
Participle  passive  of  Bind. 

Bounding-stone,  b6&n'dlng-l 

stone.  >s. 

Bound-stone,  bSund' stone.    J 

A  stone  to  play  with* 


Boundlessness,  b6und'les-ncs.  s. 

Exemption  from  limits. 

Boundless,  bound'lJs.  a. 

Unlimited,  unconfined. 

Bounteous,  b6dn'tchJ-us.  a.  (263) 

Liberal,  kind,  generous. 

Bounteously,  b6un'tche-us-le.  ad. 

Liberally,  generously. 

Bounteousness,  biun'tche-us-nes. 
s.  Munificence,  liberality. 

Bountiful,  boun'ie-ful.  a, 

liberal,  generous,  munificent. 

Bountifully,  b6un'te-fuUe.  ad. 

Liberally. 

BoUNTiFULNESS.boun'te-ful-nes.s. 
The  quality  of  being  bountiful,  generosity. 

Bountihead,  b6un'te.hed.  1 

B0UNTYH90D,  biun'te-bud.  J*' 
Goodness,  virtue. 

Bounty,  b6un'ti.  s. 

Generosity,  liberality,  munificence. 

To  Bourgeon,  bSr'jun.  v.n.fais) 

(259)  To  sprout,  to  shoot  into  branches. 
Bourn,  borne,  s. 

A  bound,  a  limit ;  a  brook,  a  torrent. 
(frSr  I  have  difliered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Kenrick  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word. 
They  make  it  sound  as  if  written  ^oom;  t)ut 
if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  it  is  a  rhyme  to 
mourn  upon  the  stage ;  and  Mr.  Gdrrick  so 
pronounced  it. 

*<  That  undiscovered  countvy,  from  whose 

beum 
•*  No  traveller  returns.'* 

^  Sbahspearci  Haadd. 

I  am  fonified  in  this  pronunciation  by  the  suf- 
fra^s  of  Mr.  £lpbin8ton,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr. 
Smith. 
To  Bouse,  bSize.  v.  n. 

To  drink  lavishly.  I 

BousY,  b6i'ze.  a.  | 

Drunken. 

Bout,  bSut.  s.  | 

A  turn,  as  much  of  an  a6lion  as  is  perfbnncd 
at  one  time. 

To  Bow,  b&u.  v.  a. 
To  bend,  or  infleft  ;  to  bend  the  body  in  token 
of  respcfi  or  submission  ;  to  bend,  or  incline, 
in  condescension ;  to  depress,  to  crush. 

To  Bow,  b6u.  V.  n. 
To  bend,  to  suifer  flexure ;  to  make  1  reve- 
rence; to  stoop;  to  sink  underpressure. 

Bow,  b6u.  S. 
An  ad  of  reverence  or  submission. 

Bow,  bo.  S. 
An  instrument  of  war ;  a  rainbow ;  the  iruini- 
ment  with  which  string  instniroents  arc  played 
upon  ;  the  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  slip  Ki^t ; 
Bow  of  a  ship,  that  part  of  her  which  begins 
at  the  loof,  and  ends  at  the  stcrnmost  part  of 
the  forecastle. 

To  Bow,  bo.  V.  a. 
To  bend  sideways. 

(J:^  While  some  words  are  narrowing  and  cotr- 
trading  their  original  si|^ificatioD,  others  arc 
dividing  and  subdividing  into  a  thousand  diffe- 
rent acceptations.  The  verb  to  bvw  rhytnicg 
with  anju  might  originally  signify  flexure  every 
way,  and  so  serve  for  that  aStion  which  made 
any  thing  crooked,  let  its  diredion  be  what  it 
would ;  but  it  appears  certain,  that  at  present  it 
only  means  that  flexure  which  is  vertical,  and 
which  may  be  called  a  bonding  dvwn,  but  is 
by  no  means  so  applicable  to  that  flexure  which 
is  sideways  or  horizontal,  and  for  which,  ne- 
cessity seems  insenctbly  to  bavp  brought  the 
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verb  I  have  inserted  into  use.  Thii  verb 
seems  accompanied  by  (be  word  out  as  the  other 
.is  by  douurtf  and  we  may  say  such  a  thing 
houur  ^nu»,  but  another  thing  i9-ws  out,  or 
swells  stdeways:  the  first  verb  is  pronounced 
so  as  10  rhyme  with  cvw^  ttoiVt  &c.  and  the 
last  with  gOf  noy  &c.  Mihon  seems  to  have 
uvcd  the  word  with  this  soundi  where  in  his 
Penseroso  he  says— 

*'  And  love  the  high  emhvwei  roof, 
"  With  antique  pillars'  massy  proof." 
But  as  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  ambiguity 
of  language  tl^n  to  have  words  spelled  in  the 
samp  manner  sounded  diflPerently  in  order  to 
distinguish  their  meaning  by  their  pronunci- 
ation, I  would  humbly  advise  to  spell  the  word 
hvu}  (to  shoot  with),  and  the  verb  to  bmjj  (to 
bend  sideways),  with  the  finals;  this  slight 
addition  will  relieve  a  reader  from  the  embar- 
rassment he  is  under  at  first  sight,  where  he  is 
DOC. thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ^circum- 
stances  of  a  relation,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  pionounce  the  word  till  he  has  read  the  con- 
text. For  the  proprietv  of  this  additional  e^ 
sec  the  words  Bowl,  Bo  r  n e ,  and  Fo R m. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Nares  on  this 
word,  as  bis  opinion  has  great  authority  :-- 
•*  A  bow  for  arrows,  and  to  bow,  when  it  sicni- 
•*  fics  merely  to  bend  any  thing,  have  oix;Tike 
••  o  long.  Thr$  distinaion  I  believe  to  be 
*'  righi,  thoQgh  our  great  Lexicographer  has 
"  not  noticed  it.  He  gives  to  bvw^  in  every 
•*  sense,  the  regular  sound  of  o-iij,  (that  is 
"  rhyming  with  root;).  But  of  this  mstance 
"  the  first  and  foutth  ap^iear  to  be  erroneous ; 
^  the  third  is  doubtful ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
'*  word  is  used  to  express  an  inclination  of  the 
**  body,  but  metaphorically  applied  to  trees. 
"  See  the  fouir  instances  from  Shakespeare, 
•*  Dryden,  and  Locke,  under  To  boiv,  v.  a. 
*«No.i.»' 

A  wani  of  attending  to  the  different  ideas  the 
word  BoTV  conveys,  as  it  b  differently  sounded, 
has  occasioned  the  inconsistent  sea  terms  ;  the 
6onjo  of  a  ship  rhyming  with  co-tv  /  and  an 
anchor,  called  the  best  hoiver,  rhyming  with 
btur  ;  and  boruj^  in  the  word  bo^wsfrit^  rhym- 
ing with  go  J  nOt  &c. 

Bow-bent,  bo'bent.  a. 

Crooked. 

Bow-hand,  bo'hand.  $. 

The  hand  that  draws  the  bow. 

Bow-legged-  bo'legd.  a.  (359) 

Having  crooked  legs. 

Bowels,  biu'els.  s. 

Intestines,  the  vessels  and  organs  within  the 
body ;  the  inner  paru  of  any  thing  ;  tender- 
ness, compassion. 

Bower  9  bou'ur.  s;  (98) 
An  arbour :  it  seems  to  signify,  in  Spenser,  a 
blow,  a  strdie. 

Bower,  b&u'ur.  s. 

Anchor  so  called. 

Bowery,  biu'ur-rc.  a. 
Full  of  bowers. 

Bowl,  bole.  s. 
A  vessel  to  hold  liquids  ;  the  hollow  fart  of 
any  thing  ;  a  basin,  a  fountain.— See  the  next 
wofd.  ^ 

Bowl.  bole.  s. 
Round  mass  rolled  along  0ie  ground* 

t^  Many  rcspefbble  speakers  pronounce  this 
word  so  as  to  rhvme  with  boivi^  the  noise 
inade  by  a  dog.  iDr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stOD,  and  Mr.  Pen)*,  declare  tor  it ;  but  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  pronounce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold 
|iquor,  rnyming  with  bofe.  I  remember  hav- 
>Bfi  been  cofTC&d  \y  Mr.  Garrick  for  pro- 


nouncing it  like  bo^vl ;  and  am  upon  the  whole 
of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  I  have 
marked  it  is  the  preferable  mode,  though  the 
least  analogical.  But  as  the  vessel  has  indis- 
puubly  this  sound,  it  is  rendering  the  language 
still  jnore  irregular  to  give  the  ball  a  dilicrcnt 
one.  The  inconvenience  of  this  irregularity 
is  often  perceived  in  the  word  bo'w ;  to  have 
the  sanir  word  signify  different  things,  is  the 
fete  of  all  languages ;  but  pronouncing  the 
same  word  differently  to  signify  different  things, 
is  multiplying  difficulties  without  necessity; 
for  though  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  different 
pronunciation  of  the  same  word  to  signify  a 
different  thing  is  in  some  measure  remedying 
the  poverty  and  ambiguity  of  language,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  it  is  in  r&iliiy  increasing  the 
ambiguity  by  setting  the  eye  and  car  at  vari- 
ance, ana  obliging  the  reader  to  understand  the 
context  before  be  can  pronounce  the  word. 
It  may  be  urged,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  had  these  ambiguities  in  words 
which  were  only  distinguishable  by  their  quan- 
tity or  accent.  But  it  i&  highly  probable  that 
the  Greek  language  had  a  written  accent  to 
distinguish  such  words  as  were  pronounced 
differently  to  signify  different  things,  and  this 
is  equivalent  to  a  different  spelling ;  and 
though  the  I^tin  word  Ugo  signified  either 
to  read  or  to  send^  according  to  the  quantity 
with  which  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced, 
it  was  certahily  an  imperfe6lion  in  that  lan- 
guage which  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  Ideas 
and  combinations  of  ideas  will  always  be  more 
numeious  than  words ;  and  therefore  the  same 
word  will  often  sund  for  very  different  ideas : 
but  altering  the  souud  of  a  word  without  alter- 
ing the  spelling,  is  forming  an  uuwriucn  lan- 
guage 

To  Bowl.  bole.  v.  a. 
To  play  at  bowls ;  to  throw  bowls  at  any  thing. 

Bowler,  boMur.  s. 

He  that  plays  at  bowls. 

Bowline,  biu'Iin.  s. 

A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the  out- 
side of  a  sail. 

Bowling-green,  boMing-gre^n.  s. 

^A  level  piece  of  ground,  kept  smooth  for 
bowlers. 

Bowman,  bo' man.  s.  (88) 

An  archer. 

Bowsprit,  bo'sprlt.  s. 

Boltsprit;  which  see. 

Bowstring,  bo' string,  s. 

The  string  by  which  the  bow  is  kept  bent. 

Bow-window,  bo'win'do.  s. 

(J^  Dr.  Johnson  derives  this  word,  and^  per- 
haps, justly,  from  Bay-'windo^u,  or  a  window 
forming  a  bay  in  the  mtemal  part  of  the  room  ; 
but  present  custom  has  universally  agreed  to 
call  these  windows  bo-w^ivindouDS^  from  the 
curve,  like  a  borvo^  which  ihev  form  by  jutting 
outwards.  However  original  and  juM,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  may  be,  there 
is  littie  hope  of  a  conformity  to  it,  eiihcr  in 
writing  or  pronunciation,  while  there  is  ap- 
parently so  g<x>d  an  etymology,  both  for  sense 
and  sound,  to  support  the  present  praclicc. — 
See  To  Bow. 

Bowyer,  bo'yur.  s.  (98) 
An  archer ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  make  bows. 

Box,  boks.  s. 
A  tree ;  the  wood  of  it. 

Box,  boks.  s. 
A  case  made  of  wood,  or  other  matter,  to  hold 
any  thing ;  the  case  of  the  mariner's  compass ; 
the  chest  into  which  money  given  is  put )  scat 
in  the  play-house. 


To  Box,  boks.  v.a. 

To  inclose  in  a  box. 
Box,  boks.  s. 

A  blow  on  the  head  given  with  the  hand.. 

To  Box,' boks.  V.  n. 
To  fight  with  the  fist. 

Boxen,  bok'sn.  a.  (103) 
Made  of  box,  resembli ng  box .    ^ 

Boxer,  boks'ur.  s. 

A  man  who  fights  with  his  fists. 
Buy,  hhk.  s.  (48a) 

A  male  child,  not  a  girl ;  one  in  the  state  of 

adolescence,  older  than  an  infanr ;  a  word  of 

contempt  for  young  men. 

Boyhood,  bie'lidd.  s. 

The  state  ot  a  boy. 
Boyish,  b6e'ish.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  boy  ;  childish,  trifiing. 

Boyishly,  bii'ish-l^.  ad. 

Childishly,  triflinglv. 

Boyishness,  boe'ish-nes.  s. 
Childishness,  tnflingness. 

BOYlSM,b^'izm.  S. 
Puerility,  childishness. 

Brabble,  brab'bl.  s.  (405) 
A  clamorous  contest. 

To  Brabble,  brab'bl.  v.  n. 

To  contest  noisily. 

Brabbler,  brab'lur.  s.. 
A  clamorous  noisy  fellow. 

To  Brace,  brase.  v.  a.. 
To  bind,  to  tie  close  with  bandages ;  (o  strain 
up. 

Brace,  brase.  s. 

Cindure,  bandage ;  that  which  holds  any  thing 
tight ;  Braces  ofa  coach,  thick  straps  of  leather 
on  Mrhich  it  hangs ;  Braces  in  printing,  a 
crooked  line  inclosing  a  passage,  as  in  a  triplet  ; 
tension,  tightness. 

Brace,  brase.  s.. 

A  pair,  a  couple. 

Bracelet,  brWiet.  s.. 
An  ornament  for  the  arms. 

^^  I  have,  in  the  pronunciation  of  th»  word, 
made  the  a  long  and  slender,  as  in  brtKe^  as 
I  find  it  in  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Scott;  and  not  short  as  in 
brasst  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  and 
which,  I  Delieve,  is  the  prevailing  pronunci- 
ation in  Ireland :  for  though  many  compounds 
shorten  Uie  vowel  in  the  simple,  as  is  shewn 
at  large  in  the  Principles  ot  Pronunciation, 
(30^.)  {5^5)*  yet  I  think  such  words  are  ex- 
ceptions as  are  only  diminutives,  plurals  and 
feminines. — Sec  Patroness. 

Bracer,  bri'sur.  s.  (98) 

A  cindure,  a  bandage. 

Brach,  bratsh.  s.  (252] 
A  bitch  hound. 

Brachial,  brak'yal.  a.  (353) 
Belonging  to  the  arm. 

Brachygraphy,  bra-kig'gra-fe.  s. 
I'he  art  or  praciice  of  writingan  a  short  com- 
pass. (353)  ^ 

Brack,  brak.  s.. 

A  breach. 

Bracket,  brak'kft.  s.  (gp) 
A  piece  of  wood  fixed  for  tiie  support  of 

soni  ihuig. 

Brackish,  brak'ish.  a. 

Salt,  something  salt. 

Brackish  NESS,  brak'ish-nes,  s, 

Salrncss. 

Brad,  biad.  s. 
A  sort  of  uail  to  Uoor  rooms  with. 
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To  B RAO,  brjff.  v.n. 
To  boast,  to  dispTay  ostentatious!/. 

Brag,  brag.  s. 

A  boast ;  a  proud  expression  ;  the  thing  boasted. 

Braggadocio,  brag-ga-do'shc-6.  s. 

A  puffing,  boasting  fellow. 

Braggart,  brag'gart.  a.  (88) 
Boastful,  vainly  ostentatious. 

BRAGGARTf  brag'gart.  s. 
A  boaster. 

Bragger,  brJg'gir.  s.  (98) 
A  boaster. 

Bragless,  brag'les.  a. 
Without  a  boast. 

Bragly,  brae'li.  ad.    Finely • 
To  Braid,  bradc.  v.  a. 

To  weave  together. 
Braid,  brade.  s. 
.  A  texture,  a  knot. 

Brails,  br^lz.  s. 

Small  ropes  reeved  through  blocks. 
Brain,  brine,  s. 

That  coUe£lion  of  vessels  and  organs  in  the 
head,  from  which  sense  and  motion  arise ;  the 
understanding. 

To  Brain,  brane.  v.  a. 
To  kill  by  beatine  out  the  brain. 

Brain ISH,  brane'fsh.  a. 
Hot-headed,  furious. 

Brainless,  brine'lls.  a. 

Silly. 

Brainpan,  brane'pan.  s. 
The  skull  containing  the  brains. 

Brainsick,  brane'slk.  a. 

Addleheaded,  giddy. 

Brainsickly,  brine' s!k-Ie.  ad. 

Weakly,  headily. 

Brainsickness,  brane's!k-nes.  s. 
Indiscretion,  giddiness. 

Brake,  brike. 

The  preterit  of  Break. 

Brake,  br&ke.  s. 
Fern,  brambles. 

Brake,  brake,  s. 

An  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  or  flax ;  the 
handle  of  a  ship's  pump ;  a  baler's  kneading 
trough. 

Braky,  bra'ke.  a. 
Thorny,  prickly,  rough. 

Bramble,  bram'bl.  s.  (405) 

Blackberry  bush,  dewberry  bush,    raspberry 
bush ;  any  rough  prickly  shrub. 
Brambling,  bram'blmg.  s. 
A  bird;  called  also  a  mountain  chaffinch. 

Bran,  bran.  s. 

The  husks  of  com  ground. 

Branch,  bransh.  s,  (352)  (78) 
The  shoot  of  a  tree  from  one  of  the  main 
boughs;  any  distant  article;  any  part  that 
•shoots  out  from  the  rest;  a  smaUer  river 
ninnipg  into  a  larger ;  any  part  of  a  family  de- 
scending in  a  collateral  line ;  the  of&pring,  the 
deacen(uot ;  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  sug's 
horn. 

To  Branch,  bransh.  v.  n. 

To  spread  in  branches;  to  spread  into  separate 

paru;    to  speak  diffusively;    to  have  boms 

shooting  out. 
To  Branch^  bransh.  v.  a. 

To  divide  as  into  branches;   to  adora  widi 

needlework. 
Brancher,  bran'shur.  s.  .j- 

One  that  shoou  out  into  branches ;  infidconiy, 

a  young  hawk* 


Branchiness,  bran'sbi-nes.  s. 

Fullness  of  branches. 

Branchless,  bransh' lis.  a. 

Without  shoots  orbouehs  ;  naked. 

Branchy,  bran'she.  a. 
Full  of  branches  spreading. 

Brand,  brand,  s. 
A  stick  liehied,  or  fit  to  be  lishtcd  ;  a  sword  ; 
a  thunderbolt ;  a  mark  made  oy  burning  with 
a  hot  iron. 

To  Brand,  brand,  v.  a. 
To  mark  with  a  note  of  infamy. 

Brandgoose*  brand' g&os.  s. 
A  kind  of  wild  fowl. 

To  Brandish,  bran'dish.  v.  a. 
To  wave  or  shake ;  to  play  with,  to  flourish. 

Brandling,  brand'lmg.  s. 

A  particular  worm. 

Brandy,  bran'de.s. 
A  strong  liquor  distilled  from  wine. 

Brangle,  brang'gl.  s.  (405) 
Squabble,  wrangle. 

To  Brangle,  brang'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  wrangle,  to  squabble. 

Brank,  brank.  s. 
Buckwhpat. 

Branny,  bran'ne.  a. 

Having  the  appeararKC  of  bran. 
Brasier,  bra'zhur.  s.  (283) 

A  inanuta^hirer  that  works  in  brass  ;  a  pan  to 

hold  coals. 

Brasil,  or  Brazil,  bra-zeel'.  s. 

An  American  wood,  commonly  supposed  to 

have  been  thus  denominated,   because    iitat 

brought  from  Braiil. 
Brass,  bras.  s. 

A  yellow  metal,  made  by  mixing  copper  with 

lapis  calaminaris;  impudeiKe. 

Brassiness,  bras'.s^-nes.  s. 
An  appearance  like  brass. 

BrassV,  bras'se.  a. 

Partaking  of  brass;  hard  as  brass ;  impudent. 
Brat,  brat.  s. 

A  child,  so  called  in  contempt ;  the  progeny, 

the  offspring. 

Bravado,  bra-va' do.  s. 

A  boast,  a  bng. — See  Lumbaco. 
Brave,  brave,  a. 

Courageous,  daring,  bold ;  gallant,  having  a 

noble  mien;    magnificent,  grand;  excellent. 

noble. 

Brave,  brave,  s. 

A  he£)or,  a  man  daring  beyond  prudence  or 
fitness ;  a  boastj  a  challenge. 

To  Brave,  brave,  v.  a. 
To  defy,  to  challenge ;  to  carry  a  boasting  ap- 
pearance. 

Bravely,  brive'le.  ad. 
In  a  brave  manner,  courageously}  gallantly. 

Bravery,  brVyur-re.  s.  {555) 
Courage,  magnanimity;  splendour,  magnifi- 
cence ;  shew,  ostentation;  bravado,  boast. 

Bravo,  bra'vo.  s.     Spanish. 
A  man  who  murders  for  hire. 

To  Brawl,  brlwl.  v.  n. 
To  quarrel  noisily  and  indecently  ;  to  speak 
loud  and  indecently ;  lo  make  a  noise. 

Brawl,  brlwl.s. 

Quarrel,  noise,  scurrility. 

Brawler,  biaw'lur.  s. 

A  wrangler. 

Brawn,  brawn,  s. 
The  flesny  or  musculous  part  of  the  body ;  the 
arm,  so  called  from    its  being  musculous ; 


bulk,  muscular  strength ;  the  flesh  of  a  boir ; 
a  boar. 

Brawn ER,  briw'nur.  s, 
A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 

Brawn  IN  ESS,  br4w'ni.iies.  s. 

Strength,  hardness. 

Brawny,  briw'ne^. 

Musculous,  fleshy,  bulky. 

To  Bray,  bra.  v.  a. 

'To  pound,  or  grind  small. 

To  Bray,  brS.  v.  n. 
To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass ;  to  make  an  offen- 
sive noise. 

Bray,  brLs. 
Noise,  sound. 

Brayer,  bra'ur.  s. 
One  that  brays  like  an  ass ;  with  printers,  an 
'  instrument  to  temper  the  ink. 

To  Braze,  braze,  v.  a. 
To  solder  with  brass ;  to  harden  to  impudence. 

Brazen,  bri'zn.  a.  (103) 
Made  of  brass;  proceeding  from  brass;  im- 
pudent. 

To  Brazen,  bra'zn.  v.  n. 

To  be  impudent,  to  bully. 

Brazen  FACE,  brJ'zn-fase.s. 

An  impudent  wretch. 

BRAZENFACED.brVzh-faste.  a.(359) 

Impudent,  shameless. 
Brazen  NESS,  bra'zn-nls.  s. 
Appearing  like  brass ;  impudence. 

Brazier,  braze'yir.  s.  (283) 
See  Brasier. 

Breach,  bre&sh.  s. 
The a£i of  breaking  any  thing;  the  state*  of 
being  broken;  a  gap  in  a  fortification  made  by 
a  battery ;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  contra£i; 
difference,  quarrel  ;  infraftion,  injury. 

Bread,  bred.  s. 
Food  made  of  ground  com ;  food  in  genexal ; 
support  of  life  at  large. 

Bread-chipper,  bied'tship-iur.  s. 

A  baker's  servant. 

Bread-corn,  brId'kSm.s. 

Girn  of  which  bread  is  made. 

Breadth,  bred/A.  s. 
The  measure  of  any  plain  superficies  from  side 
to  side. 

To  Break,  brake,  v.  a.  (249)  (242) 

To  burst,  or  open  by  force ;  to  divide ;  to  dii> 
stroy  by  violence  ;  to  overcome,  to  sumxount; 
to  batter,  to  make  breaches  or  gaps  in  ;  to  crash 
or  destroy  the  strength  of  the  body ;  to  sink 
or  appal  the  spirit;  to  subdue;  to  crush,  to 
disable,  to  incapacitate ;  to  weaken  the  mind  ; 
to  tame,   to  train  to   obedience;     to  make 
bankrupt ;    to   crack  the  skin ;  to    violate  a 
contract  or  promise ;  to  iolrin^e  a  law  ;  to  in- 
tercept, to  hinder  the  effc6l  of;  to  interrupt  ; 
to  separate  company  ;  to  dissolve  any  union  ; 
to  open  something  new ;  To  break  the  hack, 
to  disable  one's  fortune ;  To  break  ground,  to 
open  trenches ;   To  break  the  heart,   to  de- 
stroy with  grief;  To  break  the  neck,  to  lux, 
or  put  out  the  neck  joints ;  To. break  off,   to 
put  a  sudden  stop ;  1  o  break  off,  to  dissolve ; 
To  break  up,  to  separate  or  disband ;  To  break 
U|X}n  the  wheel)  to  puni&h   bv  stretching <  a 
criminal  upon  the  wheel,  ana  breaking    his 
bones  with  bats ;  To  break  wind,  to  give  vent 
to  wind  in  the  body. 
To  Break,  brake,  v.  n. 
To  part  in  two ;  to  burst  by  dashing,  as  waves 
on  a  rock ;  to  open  and  cfischarae  matter  ;  to 
open  as  the  morning ;  to  burst  fonh,  to  ex- 
claim ;  to  become  oiankrupt ;   to  decline   in 
hcalih  and  strength ;  to  make  way  with  some 
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kind  of  suddenness,  to  come  to  an  explana* 
lion ;  to  fall  oat,  to  be  friend  no  longer  ;  to 
discard ;  to  break  from,  to  separate  from  with 
some  vehemence ;  to  break,  in,  to  enter  un- 
expedcdiy ;  to  break  loose,  to  escape  from 
captivity ;  to  break  off,  to  desist  suddenly  ; 
To  break  offfrom,  to  part  froin  with  violence; 
To  break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden 
effeds ;  To  break  out,  lo-hswe eruptions  from 
.the  body  ;  To  break-out,  to  become  dissolute  ; 
To  break  up,  to  cease,  to  intermit;  To  break 
up;  to  dissolve  itself ;  To  break  ap,  to  begin 
holidays;  To  break  with,  to  part  frieodsnip 
with  any. 

Break,  brike.  s. 
State  of  being  broken,  opening ;  a  patne,  an 
imcmiption;    a  line  drawn,  noting  that  the 
sense  is  suspended. 

Breaker,  br4'kur.s. 

He  that  breaks  any  thing ;  a  wave  broken  by 

rocks  or  sand  banks. 
To  Breakfast,  brek'fa^t.  v.  n. 

(*34)  (5*5)  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  th^-  day. 

Breakfast, brek' fast.  s.  (sb) 

The  first  meal  in  the  day ;  the  thing  eaten  at 
the  first  ni,eal ;  a  meal  in  general. 

Breakneck,  bFakc'nek.  s. 

A  steep  place  endangering  the  neck. 
Breakpromise,  brike'pr&m-ts.  s. 
One  that  makes  a  pradice  of  breaking  his 
promise. 

Bream,  breme.  s. 
The  name  of  a  fish. 

Breast,  brest.  s. 
The  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  between 
the  neck  ana  the  belly ;  the  dugs  or  teats  of 
women  which  contain  the  milk ;  the  part  of  a 
beast  that  is  under  the  neck,  between  the  fore- 
legs; the  heart;  the  conscience ;  the  passions. 

To  Breast,  brest.  v.  a. 

To  meet  in  front. 

Breastbone,  brest'bone.  s. 

The  bone  of  the  breast,  the  sternum. 
Breasthigh,  brest'hi.  a. 

Up  to  the  breast. 
Breasthooks,  brest' hiiks.  s. 

With  shinwrights,  the  compassing  timbers  be- 

fore,  that  nelp  to  strengthen  the  stem  and  all 

the  forepart  of  the  ship. 
BREASTKNOT,br?St'not.  S. 

A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribbands  worn  by  the 

women  on  the  breast. 
Breastplate,  brist'plite.  s# 

Armour  for  the  breast. 

Breastplough,  brist'pliu.  s. 

A  pkugh  used  for  paring  turf,  driven  by  the 
breast. 

Breastwork,  brest' wurk. «. 
Works  thrown  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the 
defendants. 

Breath,  bre/A.  s.  (437) 

The  air  drawn  in  and  eje£led  out  of  the  body ; 
life;  respiration;  respite,  pause,  relaxation; 
breeze,  moving  air ;  a  single  afl,  an  instant. 
To  Breathe,  breTHe.  v.  n.  (437) 
To  draw  in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs; 
to  live ;  to  rest ;  to  take  breath  ;  to  injeft  i)y 
breathing ;  to  ejcQ  by  breathing;  to  exercise ; 
to  move  or  afiuaie  by  breath;  to  utter  pri- 
vately ;  to  give  air  or  vent  to. 

Breathkr,  bre'THur.  s. 

One  that  breathes,  or  lives. 

Breathing,  bre'THing.  s. 
Aspiration,  secret  prayer;    breathing  place, 

vem. 

BRFATaLES8,brc/A'lls.  a.   • 
Out  of  breath,  spent  with  labour }  dead. 


Bred,  bred. 

Part.  pass,  from  To  Breed. 

Brede,  brede.  s. — See  Braid. 

Breech,  bjietsh.  s.  (247) 
The  lower  part  of  the  body  ;    breeches ;  the 
hinder  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance- 

To  Breech,  bre^tsh.  v.  a.  (247) 

To  put  into  breeches ;  to  fit  any  thing  with  a 
breech,  as  to  breech  a  gim. 

Breeches,  brttch'fz.s.  (247)  (pp) 
The  garment  worn  by  men  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  body ;  to  wear  the  breeches,  is, 
in  a  wife,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  hus- 
band. 

To  Breed,  breed.  V.  a. 
To  procreate,  to  generate;  to  occasion,  to 
cause,  to  produce ;  to  contrive,  to  hatch,  ^  to 
plot;  to  produce  from  one's  self;  to  ^ive 
birth  to ;  to  educate,  to  qualify  by  education ; 
to  bring  up,  to  take  care  of. 

To  Breed,  breed.  V.  n. 
To  bring  young ;  to  increase  by  new  produc- 
tion ;  to  be  pr^uced,  to  have  birth ;  to  raise 
a  breed. 

Breed,  breed,  s. 
A  cast,  a  kind,<4a  subdivision  of  species ;  pro- 
geny, offspring ;  a  number  produced  at  once, 
a  hatch. 

Breedbate«  bried'bate.  s. 
One  that  breens  quarrels. 

Breeder,  brie'dur.  s.  (98) 
That  whicn  produces  any  thing;  the  person 
which  brings  up  another  ;  a  female  that  ispro- 
lifick ;  one  that  takes  care  to  raise  a  breed. 

Breeding,  breeding,  s. 

Education*  instru6lion;  qualifications;  man- 
ners, knowledge  of  ceremony ;  nurture. 

Breeze,  breez.  s.  , 

A  stinging  fly. 

Breeze,  breez.  s. 
A  gentle  gale. 

Breezy, bree'ze.  ad. 
Fanned  with  gales. 

Bret,  bret.  s. 
A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Brethren,  brlTn'ren.  s. 

The  plural  of  Brother. 

Breviary,  breve'yS-ri.  s.  (507) 

An  abridgment,  an  epitome;  the  book  con- 
taining the  daily  service  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 
(^  All  ourortboepisubut  Mr.Perry  pronounce 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  lone  ;  but  if  au- 
thority were  silent,  analogy  would  decide  for 
the  pronunciation  I  have  given.    (334) 

Breviat,  breve'yat.  s.  (113) 
A  short  compendium. 

Breviature,  breve' va-tshure.  s. 

An  abbreviation.     (465)  (1 13) 

Brevity,  brev'e-te.  s'.  (511) 
Conciseness,  shortness. 

To  Brew,  br&S.  v.  a.  (339) 
To  make  liquors  by  mixing  several  mgredients; 
to  prepare  by  mixing  things  together ;  to  con- 
trive, to  plot. 

To  Brew,  brSi.  v.  n. 
To  perform  the  office  of  a  brewer. 

Brew  AGE,  bro&'idje.  s.  {90) 

Mixture  of  various  things. 

Brewer,  broo'ur.  s. 

A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  make  beer. 
BREWHOUS£,i)roi'h&(3s.  S. 

A  house  appropriated  to  brewing. 

Brewing.  br^'iii|r.  s.  (410) 

Quantity  of  liquor  brewed. 


Brewis,  br6&  IS.  s. 
A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  fat  pottage, 
made  of  salted  meat. 

Bribe,  bribe,  s. 
A  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 

To  Bribe, bribe,  v.  a. 

To  give  bribes. 

Briber,  bri'bur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  pays  for  corrupt  pra£lices. 

Bribery,  bri'bur-re.  s.  (555) 
The  crime  of  taking  rewards  for  bad  practices. 

Brick,  biik.  s. 

A  mass  of  burnt  clay;  a  loaf  shaped  like  a  brick. 

To  Brick,  brik.  v.  a. 

To  lay  with  bricks. 

Brickbat,  brik'bai.s. 

A  piece  of  brick. 

Brickclay,  brik'kla.  s. 
Clay  used  for  making  bricks. 

Brickdust,  brik'dust.  s. 
Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 

Brick-kiln,  brik'kil.  s. 

A  kiln,  a  place  to  burn  bricks  in. 

Bricklayer,  brik'la-ur.  s. 

A  brick  mason. 
Brickmaker,  brik'ni4-k&r.  s. 
One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 

Bridal,  bri'dal.a. 

Belonging  to  a  wedding,  nuptial. 
Bride,  bride,  s. 
A  woman  new  married. 

Bridebed,  bride'bed,  s. 
Marriage,  bed. 

Bridecake,  bnde'k^ke.  s. 
A  cake  distributed  to  the  guests  at  the  wedding. 

Bridegroom,  bride'gri&in.  s. 

A  new-manricd  man. 

Bridemen,  bride'men. 

BRiDEMAiDSjbride'rnadz. 
The  attendants  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Bridestake,  bride'stike.  s. 
A  post  set  in  the  ground  to  dance  round.. 

Bridewell,  bride' wel.s. 

A  house  of  corre£Uon. 

Bridge,  bridje.  s. 

A  building  raised  over  water  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  passage ;  the  upper  part  of  the  hose  ; 
the  supporter  of  the  strings  in  stringed  insiru-^ 
meots  of  musick. 

To  Bridge,  bridje.  v.  a. 

To  raise  a  bridge  over  any  place. 
Bridle, bri'dl.  s.  (405) 

The  headstall  and  reins  by  which  a  horse  is 
restrained  and  governed ;  a  restraint,  a  curb,  a 
check. 

To  Bridle,  bri'dl.  v.  a. 

To  guide,  by  a  bridle ;  to  restrain,  to  govern. 

To  Bridle,  brt'dl.  v.  n. 

To  hold  up  the  bead. 

Bridlehand,  bri'dl-hand.  s. 

The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 
Brief,  breef.  a. 

Short,  concise ;  contra£lcd,  narrow. 

Brief,  breef.  s. 
A  short  extra£l,  or  epitome ;  the  writing  given 
the  pleaders,  containing  the  case ;  leiiers  pS" 
tent,  giving  licence  to  a  charitable  collc-cLon  ; 
in  musick,  a  measure  of  quantity,  which  con- 
tains two  strokes  down  in  beatmg  time,  and  as 
many  up. 

Br  IE  I  LY,  breifli.  ad. 
Concisely,  in  a  few  words. 

Briefness, brcef'nes.  s. 

Conciseness,  shortness. 
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iT  {559).  Fite  (73),  far  {77)y  fill(93),ftt  (si)  5  m^  (93;,  met  (95) ;  pine  (105),  pin  (107) ;  nod62),inJvc(l(54), 
Brier,  bri'ur,  s.  (98)  (418) 

A  plant. 
Briery,  brl'ur-rc.  a.  {sso) 

Rough,  full  of  briers. 

Brigade,  bre-gade'.s.  (117) 

A  division  of  forces,  a  body  of  men. 

Brigadier  GENERAL,bng-a-deer'- 

geii'u-ral.  s. 
An  officer  next  in  order  below  a  major-general. 

(275)  ,         . 

Brigandine,  brig'an-dine.  (l50n 
Brigantine,  brig'an-tine.  J 

s.  A  light  vessel,  such  as  has  been  formerly 

used  by  corsairs  or  pirates ;  a  coat  of  mail. 
(^  All  our  orihocpists  sound  the  last  /  in  this 

word  long  ;  and  yet  my  memory  fails  me  if 

the  sta^c  docs  not  pronounce  it  short :  a  pro- 
nunciation to  which  I  he  stage  is  veiy  prone, 

as  Falentmet  CymUIinf,  &c.  are  heard  on  the 

stage  as  if  written  Falentiriy  Cymbelin^  &c. 

"  You  may  remember,  scarce  three  years  are 

*•  When  in  vour  brifrantine  you  saiPd  to  sec 
"  The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke, 
"And  I  was  with  you."— f^«i«  Praerotd. 

Bright,  brite.  a. 

Shining,  glittering,  full  of  light;  clear,  evi- 
dent ;  illustrious,  as  a  bright  rcign  ;  witty, 
acute,  as  a  bright  genius. 

To  Brighten,  brl'tn.  v.  a.  ,(i03) 

To  make  bright,  to  make  to  shine  5  to  make 
luminous  by  light  from  without ;  to  make  gay, 
or  alert ;  to  make  illustrious ;  to  make  acute. 

To  Brighten,  bri'tn.  v.  n. 
To  grow  bright,  to  dear  up- 

Brightly,  brite'le.  ad. 

Splendidly,  with  lustre. 

Brightness,  brite'nes.  s. 

Lustre,  splebdour ;  acuteness. 

Brilliancy,  br!l'yan-se.  s. 

Lustre,  splendour. 

Brilliant,  >nryant.  a.  (113) 

Shining,  sparkling. 

Brilliant,  bril'yant.  s. 

A  diamond  of  the  finest  cut. 
Brilliantness,  bril'yant-nes.  s. 

Splendour,  lustre. 
Brim,  brfm.  s. 

The  edge  of  any  thing ;  the  upper  edge  of  any 
vessel  ;  the  top  of  any  liquor ;  the  bank  of  a 
fountain. 

To  Brim,  brim.  v.  a. 

To  fill  to  the  top. 
To  Brim,  bifm.  v.a. 

To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

Brimful,  brim'fuK  a. 

Full  to  the  top.  «     .  .,       2 

Brimfulness,  brlm'ful-ues.  s. 
Fulness  to  the  top. 

Brimmer,  bnm'mur.  s. 

A  bowl  full  to- the  top. 
Brimstone,  brim'stone.  s. 

Sulphur.  2/11 

Brimstony,  bnm'sto-ne.  a. 

Full  of  brimstone. 
Brinded,  brin'dcd.  a. 

Streaked,  tabby. 
Brindle,  brin'dl.  s.  (405)  (359) 

The  state  of  being  brmded. 

Brindled,  brin'dld.  a.  (405) 

Brinded,  sirraked. 

Brine,  brine,  s.    .,     ,     . 
Water  impregnated  with  salt,  the  $ca ;  tcan. 


Brinepit,  brine'pit.  s. 

Pit  of  salt  water. 

To  Bring,  bring,  v.a.  (408)  (409) 

To  fetch  from  anoiher  place  ;  to  convey  in 
one's  own  hand,  not  to  send  ;  to  cause  to 
come ;  to  attract,  to  draw  along  ;  to  put  into 
any  ^lanicular  sratc ;  to  condu6l ;  to  induce,  to 
prevail  upon ;  To  bring  about,'  to  brin^  to 
pass,  to  cffe6i ;  To  bring  forth,  to  give  birth 
to,  to  produce  ;  To  bring  in,  to  reclaim  ;  To 
bring  m,  to  afford  gain  ;  To  bring  off,  to  clear, 
to  procure  to  be  acquitted ;  To  bring  on,  to 
enj>aj;c  in  a61ion ;  To  bring  over,  to  draw  to  a 
new  party  ;  To  bring  out,  to  exhibit,  to  shew  ; 
To  bring  under,  to  subdue,  to  repress  ;  To 
bring  up,  to  educate,  to  instru6i  ;  To  bring 
up,  to  bring  into  pra£Hce. 
Bringer,  bring' ur.  s.  (409) 

The  person  that  brings  any  thing. 

Brinish,  bri'nish.  a. 

Having  the  taste  of  brine,  salt. 

Brinishness,  bri'nish-nes.  s. 
Saltness. 

Brink,  brink,  s. 
The  cd^ic  of  any  place,  as  of  a  precipice  or  a 
river.  • 

Briny,  bn'ne.  a. 

Salt. 

Brisk,  brisk,  a. 

Lively,  vivacious,  ga^ ;  powerful,  spirituous ; 
vivid,  bright. 

Brisket,  bris'kit.  s.  (99) 

The  breast  of  an  animal. 

Briskly,  briskMe.  ad. 

Aflively,  vigorously. 

Briskness,  brisk'nes.  s. 

Liveliness,  vigour,  quickness ;  gaiety. 

Bristle,  bris'sl.  s.  (405)  (472) 

The  stiff  hair  of  swine. 

To  Bristle,  bris'sl.  v.  a.    - 

To  ereft  in  bristles. 

To  Bristle,  brls^l.  v,  n. 

To  stand  ereft  as  bristles. 

Bristly,  bris'le.  a. 

Thick  set  wiih  bristles. 

Bristol  Stone,  bris'tol -stone,  s. 

A  kind  of  soft  diamqpd  found  in  a  rock  near 
the  city  of  Bristol. 

Brit,  brit,  s. 

The  name  of  a  fish. 

Brittle,  brit'tl.  a.  (403) 

Fragile,  apt  to  break. 

Br;ttleness,  brit'tl-nes.  $. 

Aptness  to  breiik. 

Brize,  brize.  s. 
The  gadfly.     ^ 

Broach,  biotsh.  s.  (295) 

A  spit. 

To  Broach,  brotsh.  v.  a. 
To  spit,  to  pierce  as  wifh  a  spit ;  to  pierce  a 
vessel  in  order  to  draw  the  liquor ;  to  open  any 
store;  to  give  out,  to  utter  any  thing. 

Broach  ER,  brotsh' ur.  s. 

•  A  spit ;  an  opener,  or  uitcrcr  of  any  thing. 

Broad,  brawd.  a.^(295) 
Wide,   extended  in  breadth  ;  large ;   clear, 
open  ;  jgross,  coarse  ;  obscene,  fulsome ;  bold, 
not  delicate,  not  reserved. 

Broad  Cloth,  brawd'clo/A.  s. 

A  fine  kind  of  cloth. 

To  Broaden,  braw'dn.  v.n.  (103) 

To  grow  broad. 

Broadly^  brawi'le.  ad. 
Id  a  broad  maDoer*  , 


Broadness,  brJwd'nJs.  s. 

Brcadrh;  extent  from  side  to  side;  coarseoeit, 

fulsomeness. 

Broadside,  brawd-.'iide^  s. 

Th6  side  of  a  ship;  the  volley  of  shot  fired  at 
once  from  the  side  of  a  ship.    . 
Broadsword,  brawd'sord.  s. 
A  cutting  swoiti,  MFkh  a  broad  blade. 

Broadwise,  brlwd'wize.  ad.  (l4o) 

According  to  the  dire£lion  of  the  breadth. 
Brocade,  bro-kade'.s. 

A  silken  stuff  variegated. 

Brocaded,  bro-k4'ded.  a. 
Drest  in  brocade ;  wovcD  in  the  xnanocr  of  ' 
brocade. 

Brocage,  br6'kidje..s.  (90) 

I'hc  {^ain  cot  ten  by  promoting  bargaioi  ;  the 
hire  given  lor  any  unlawful  office  ;  the  trade 
of  dealing  in  old  things. 

Broccoli,  brok'ko-le.  s. 

A  species  of  cabbage. 
Broch,  bjok.  S. 

A  badger. . 
Brocket,  brSk'kit.  s.   (99) 

A  red  deer,  two  years  old. 

Brogue,  brog.  s.  (337) 

A  kind  of  shoe  :  a  corn^jx  diale£^. 
To  Bro.ider,  br&e'dur.  v.  a. 
To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle-work. 

Broidery,  br6eMur.re.  s.  XsssX 
Embroidery,  flower- work. 

Broil,  broil,  s. 

A  tumult,  a  quarrel. 

To  Broil,  br6il.  v.a. 

To  dress  or  cook  by  laying  on  the  coals. 

To  Broil,  broil,  v.  n. 

To  be  in  the  heat. 

Broke,  broke. 

Preterimperfcft  tense  of  the  verb  To  break. 
To  B^oke.  broke,  v.  n. 
To  coniraft  business  for  others. 

Broken,  bro'kn.  (los) 
Part.  pass,  of  Break. 

Broken-hearted,  bro'kn-har'tcd. 

a.  Having  the  spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fear. 
Brokenly,  bro'kn-le.  ad. 
Without  any  regular  series. 

Broker,  bro'kflr.  s. 

A  faflor,  one  that  docs  business  for  arnxher  \ 
one  who  deals  in  old  household  goods ,  a  pimp, 
a  match-maker. 

Brokerage,  broM;ur-idje.  s.  (90) 

The  pay  or  reward  of  a  broker. 

Bronchocele,  bron'ko-sele.  s. 
A  tumour  of  that  part  of  the  aspen  arteria 
called  the  Bronchos.—SeeHYDROCELK. 

Bronchial,  bron'ke-al. 

Bronchick,  bron'kik. 
Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Bronchotomy,  bron-lot'to-mi.  s. 
The  operation  which  opens  the  windpipe  by 
incision,  to  prevent  suffocation.  (518) 

Bronse,  bronze,  s. 
Brass ;  a  medal. 

Brooch,  briotsb.  s. 

A  jewel,  an  ornament  of  jewels. 

To  Brood,  brSod.  v.  n. 
To  sit  on  eggs,  to  hatch  them;    to  cover 
chickens  under  the  wing ;  to  waich,  or  con- 
sider any  thing  anxiously  ;  to  mature  any  tbiiig 
by  care. 

To  Brood,  briid.  v.  a. 
To  .cherish  by  care,  to  haick. 
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nir  (167)5  nJt  (163);  tube  (171),  tSb  (i;2),  bull  (173) ;  ill  (299)  j-pSund  (3>3)  i  thin  (40^  Triis  (4^}. 


Brood,  bri&d.  s. 

OSsonnec,  progeny ;  generation  :  a  batch,  the 
DuitiDcr  Daich<3.^  once  ;  the  a6t  of  covering 
the  eggs. 

BROOi)Y,  brii'de.  a. 
lu  a  state  of  sitting  00  the  cggu 

BjiooK^  brdik.  s. 
A  running  W4ier,  a  rivulet. 

To  Brook,  brMk..  v,  a. 

To  bear,  to  endure. 

To  Brook,  br^k.  v.  n. 

To  endure,  to  be  content, 

Brooklime,  br&ik'llrae.  s. 
A  sort  of  water  ;  an  herb. 

Broom,  brjim.  s. 
A  shrub,  a  besom  so  called  from  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  made. 

Broomland,  br&6m'larid.  s. 
Land  that  bears  broom. 

Broomstaff,  briim'staf.  s. 
The  staff  to  which  the  broom  is  bound. 

Broom Y,  brM'mc.  a. 

Full  of  broom. 

Broth,  bro/A.  s. 
Liquor  m  which  flesh  is  boiled. 

Brothel,  broTn'^l.  1 

Brothel-house,  broTn'cl-h&use  J 

s.  A  bawdy-house. 

BROTHERybruTH'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  bom  of  the  same  father  or  mother  ;  any 
one  closely  united;  any  one  resembling  an- 
other in  manner,  form,  or  profession ;  Brother 
is  used  in  thcqipgical  language,  fior  num  in 
gemaL 

BROTHW.Hpp«D,>rATHf  urTbud.  >ai. 
The  state  or  quality  of  beiog  a  brother ;  an 
association  of  men  for  any  purpo>$e,  a  fnuer- 
nity ;  a  class  of  men  of  the  same  kind.' 

Brotherly,  brSTH'urJe.  a. 

Natural  to  brothers,  such  as  becomes  or  be- 
seems a  brother. 

Brought,  brdwt.  (393) 

Part,  passive  of  Bring. 

BROWjbriu.S. 
The  arch  of  hair  over  the,  eye  ;  forehead ;  the 
general  air  of  the  coimtenance ;  the  edge  of 
any  high  place.   *        '  • 

To  Browbeat,  briu'bctc.  y.  a. 

To  depress  with  stem  looks. 

BRowBOUNDybr^'b&und.  a. 
Crowned. 

Browsick,  br6&'s!k.  a, 

Dcjcaed. 

Brown,  br6un.  a. 
The  name  of  a  colour. 

Brownbill,  brpun'btl.  s. 
The  ancient  weapon  of  the  English  foot, 

Brownnkss,  briin'ols.  s. 

A  brown  coldur.' 

Brownstudy,  briuu-stud'de.  s. 

Gloomy  ipciiitations.     • 
To  Browse,  brSuze.  v.  a. 

To  eat  branches  or  shrubs. 

ToBruise,  b*r&5ze..v*a.  (343) 
To  crush  or  mangle  wit^  a  he»\^blow. 

Bruise,  brSSze.  s. 
A  hurt  wiih  sometbing  blaot  abd  heavy. 

BRuisEWORTgbrMize'wuit.  s. 
Comfrcy. 

Bruit, "briit.  s.  (343) 

Rnmour,  oojse*  nporu 
Brumal,  broS'mSK  a. 

^loopsgU)  the  winter. 


Brunett,  brii-n&'.  s. 

A  woman  with  a  brown  complexion. 
Brunt,  brunt,  s. 

Shock,  violence ;  blow,  stroVe. 

Brush,  brush,  s. 
An  instrument  for  rubbina;  a  rude  assault,  a 
shock. 

To  Brush,  brush,  v.  a. 
.    Tq  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush  ;  to  strike  with 
quickness;  to  paint  wiih  a  brush. 

To  Bj^USH,  brush.  V.  n. 
To  move  with  haste;  to  fly  over,  to  skim 
lighily. 

JBrusher,  brush'ur.  s. 

He  that  uses  a  brush. 

Brushwood,  brush' wo(Sd.s. 

Rough,  shrubby  thickets. 
Brushy,  brush'e.  a.  . 

Rough  or  shaggy  >  like  a  brush. 

To  Brustle,  brus'sl.  v.  n.  (-I72) 
To  crackle 

Brutal,  brio'tal.  a.  (34.^) 
That  which  belongs  to  a  brute ;  savage,  cruel, 
inhuman. 

Brutality.  bi66-tal'c-ti.  s. 

Savagcncss,  churlishncsj. 

To  Brutalize,  buxVta-llze.  v.  n. 

To  grow  brutal  or  savage. 

Brutally,  bi66'tal-Ie.  ad. 
.    Churlishly,  inhumanly.. 

Brut?:,  brMt.  a.  (339) 

Senseless,  unconscious ;  savage,  irrational  ; 
rough,  ferocious. 

bRUTE,  bri&t.s. 

,   A  creature  without  reason. 

Bruteness^  brMt'nes.  s. 

Brutality. 

To  Brutify,  bri&t'ti-fi.  V.  a. 
To  make  a  ipan  a  bra^e. 

Brutish*  br&6't!sh.  a. 

Bestial,  resembling  a  beast ;  rough,  sat'age, 
ferocious ;  gross,  carnal ;  ignorant,  untaught. 

Brutish LY,  brii'tlsh-le.  ad. 

'  In  ^e  manner  of  a  brure. 

^rutishness,  bri&'tish-nls.  s. 
Brutality,  savaeeness. 

Pryony,  bn'o-ne.  s. 
A  plant. 

Pub,  bub.  s. 

Strong  mjdt  liquor.    A  low  word. 
pUBBLE,  bub'bl.  s.  (403) 
A  small  bladder  of  water  ;  any  thing  which 
wants  solidity  and  firmness  ;  a  cheat,  a  false 
show  ;  the  penon  cheated. 

To  Bubble,  bdb'bl.  v.  n.  ^ 
To  rise  id  bubbles ;    to  run  with  a  gentle 
noise. 

To  Bubble,  bub'bl.  v.  a.  . 

To  cheat.  ' 

BuBBLERj;b5b'blur.  s.  (403) 
A  cheat. 

BuBBY,  bub'be.  s. 
*  A  woman's  breast.    -A  low  word. 

Bubo,  bA'bo.  s. 

The  groin  from  the  bending  of  the  thigh  to 
the  scrotum  :  all  tumours  in  tliat  pait  arc  called 
Buboes. 

Bubonocele,  bu-bon'o-scle..s. 

A  rupture,  in  which  some  part  of  the  intes- 
tines b;ceak.  down  into  the  gioia«'-7See  Hy« 

DROCELE. 

Bug  An  iers.  buk-a-nierz' .  s. 
A  cant  word  lor  the  privateers,  or  pirMes,  of 
America. 
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Buck.  buk.  s. 

The  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed ;  tl^e 
clothes  washed  in  the  liquor.' 

Buck,  buk.  s. 

The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  male  of  rab-  . 
bits  and  other  animals. 

To  Buck.  buk.  v.  a. 

To  wash  clothes. 

ToBucK,  buk.  V.  n. 
To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 

BucKBASKET,  buk'bas-ket.  s. 
The  basket  in  which  clothes  are  carried  to  the 
wash. 

BucKBEAN,buk'beiie.  s. 
A  plant,  a  sort  of  trefoil. 

Bucket,  buk'kft.  8.(99) 

The  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  out'  of  ft 
well ;  the  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried,  par- 
ticularly to  quench  a  fire. 

Buckle,  buk'kl.  s.  (405) 

A  link  of  metal,  with  a  tongue  or  catch  made 
to  fasten  one  thing  to  another ;  ^e  sute  of 
the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 
To  Buckle,  buk'kl.  v.  a. 
To  fasten  with  a  buckle  ;  to  confine. 

To  Buckle,  buk'kl.  v.  n. 

To  bend,  to  bow  ;  To  buckle  to,  to  apply  to ; 
To  buckle  with,  to  engage  with. 
Buckler,  buk'lur.s. 

A  shield. 

BucKMAST,  buk'mast.  $. 
'   The  fruit  or  msist  of  4he  beech  tree. 

Bi>CKRAi)d,  buk^fjum.  s. 
A  sort  of  strong  iihen  cloth,  stifieaod  with 
gum.   ' 

BuCKSHORN-PLANTAIN,bfiks^hAm- 

plan'tin.  s. 
A  plaiH. 

Buckthorn,  buk'/Mrn.  s. 

A  tree. 

BucoLiCK,  bi-kil'!k.  $. 

A  pastoral. 

^  From  the  tendency  w&  have  10  re»<»re  the 
accent  to  the  beginning  of  such  Latin  words  as 
we  Anglicize  by  dropping  (he  last  syllable^  we 
sometimes  hear  this  word  improperly  accent^ 
on  the  first  $y llable.-i-Scc  Academy.  '  The 
authorities  (or  the  accent  on  thesecond  syllabic 
are,  Mr.  Shci^dan,  Dr.  fohtison,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Dr. 
Ash,  and  Entick ;  Buchanan  stands  alone  for 
the  accent  on  the  first. 

Bud,  bud.  s. 
The  first  shoot  of  a  plant,  a  germ* 

To  Bud,  bud.  v.  n. 

To  put  forth  young  shoou,  or  germs ;.  to  be  io 
the  bloom. 

To  Bud,  bSd.  v.  a. 

To  inoci^late. 

To  Budge,  budje.  v.  n. 
To  stir. 

Budge,  budje.  a. 

Stiff,  formal. 

BU0GER,bud'jdf.  S. 
One  that  stirs. 

Budget,  bud 'jet.  s. 

A  bag,  such  as.  may  be  easily  carried  ;  a  stqre. 
or  stock. 

Buff,  buf.  s. 

l^cather  prepared  from  tiie  skia  of  ilie  buffalo, 
used  for  wajst  belts,  pouches,  fa.  a  military 
coat.  • 

to  Buff,  buf.  V.  a.  ' 

:  To  strike.    A  low  word* 
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Buffalo,  bSf'fa-!6.s, 

A  kindcrf' vriid  biiH  or  cow. 

BUFFKT,  buf'tlt.  S.  (99) 
A  blow  with  the  fist. 

BUFFKT,  buf-fet'.  S. 
A  kind  of  cupboard. 

To  Buffet,  buf'fft.  v.n.  (99) 

To  box,  to  beat. 

ToBuFFET;  bSf'fit.  V.n. 
To  play  a  boxing  match. 

BuFFETER,  buf'fit-tur.  S. 

A  boxer. 

BUFFLE,  bjf'fl.  S.    (403) 
The  same  with  buffalo. 

BuFFLEHEADED,  buf'fl-hed'ed.  a. 
?Dal!,-Mupidi    •  ^ 

Buffoon,  buf-f6on'.  s. 

A  man  whose  profc:>sion  is  to  make  sport  by 
low  jests  and  aniick  postures,  a  jackpudding ; 
d  man  that  pra£iises  indecent  raillery. 

Buffoonery,  buf-fo&n'ur-re.  s. 

The  pra6lice  of  a  buffoon  ;  low  jests,  scurrile 
mirth. 

Bug.  bu^.  s. 

A  Slinking  '\nx&,  hrc6  in  old  heusehold  stuff. 

Bugbear,  bug' bare.  s. 

A  frightful  objeS,  a  false  tcrrour. 

BuGGiNESS,  bug^ge-nes.  s. 
The  State  of  being  inlc^ed  wi|h  bugs. 

Buggy,  bu^j'^e.  a.  (283) 

Abounding  with  bugs.    . 

Bugle,  bi'gl.  (405)  1 ,. 

Buglehorn,  bu'gl-h6rn'.  J    '     ' 

A  buhtinj;  horn. 
Bugle,  bu'gl.  s. 

A  shining  bead  of  black  glass. 

Bugle,  btj'gi. 5.      .  : 
A  plant. 

BuGLOss,  bu'glos.  s.  ■ 

The  herb  ox-tongue. 

To  B  iMrfcD-jr  bild .  v .  a.  434 1 ) 
To  make  a  fabrick,  or  ao  edifice ;  to  raise  any 
thing  on  a  support  or  foandation. 

To  Build,  btld.  v.  n. 

To  depend  on,  to  rest  on. 

B.uildeR;  bild'ur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  builds,  an  architect. 

Building,  bild'ing.  s.  (410) 

A  fibrick,  an  edifice. 

Built,  bilt.  s. 

The  form,  the  slnifturc. 

Bulb,  bulb.  s. 

A  round  body,  or  root. 
Bulbaceous,  bul-ba'shus.  a. 

The  s:imc  with  Bulbous. 

BuLBpus,  bul'bus.  a.  (314)    • 
Containing  bulbs. 

To  Bulge,  bulje.  v.  n. 

To  take  in  water,  to  founder,  to  jut  out. 

Bulk,  bulk.  s. 

Magnitude,  size,  <quafitiiy ;  the  gross,  the  ma- 
jority ;  nviin  fabrick. 

Bulk,  l>ulk.  s. 

A  part  of  a  building  jutting  oat. 

Bulkhead,  bulk-hid',  s. 

A  partition  made  across  a  ship  with  boards. 

BulKINeVs',  bul'ke-nes.' s. 
Grreatiicss  of  stature  or  size. 

Bulky,  bul'ke.a.  i 

Of  great  size  or  stature. .  • 


Bull,  bul.  55.  (173) 

The  male  of  black  cattle;  in   the  scriptural 
sense,  an  enemy  powerful,  and  violent ;  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack ;  a  letter  pub- 
,   lished  by  the  Pope  ;  a  blunder. 

3uLLBAiTiNG,  bdl'ba-ting.  s. 
The  sport  of  baiting  bulls  with  dogs. 

Bull-beggar,  bul'beg-ur.  s. 

Something  terrible  to  fright  children  wi\h*- 

BuLL-DOG,bul'dog.  S. 
A  dog  of  a  particular  mrm,  remarkable  for  his 
courage. 

Bull-head,  bul'hed.  s. 

A  stupid  fellow,  the  name  of  a  fish. 

Bull-weed,  bul'wced.  s. 

Knapweed. 

BuLL-woRT,  bul'wurt.  S. 
Bishops-weed. 

Bull  ACE,  bdl'lis.  s.  (9s) 

A  wild  sour  plum. 

Bullet,  biil'lit.  s.  (99) 

A  round  ball  of  metal. 

Bullion, bul'yun.s.  (lis) 
Gold  or  silver  in  the  lump  unwrought. 

Bullition,  b61-!ish'un.  s.  (177) 
The  a6l  or  state  of  boiling. 

Bullock,  bul'l&k.  s.  (166), 

A  young  bull. 

Bully,  bul' le.  s. 

A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrelling  fellow. 

Bulrush,  bui'rush.  s. 

A  large  rush. 

Bulwark,  bul/wurk.  s.' 

A  fortification,  a  citadel ;  security. 

Bum,  bum.  s.  *  "^ [ 

The  part  on  which  We  sit ;  it  is  used  in  com- 
position, for  any  thing  mean  or  low,  as  buni- 
bailiff.  •       '  '. 

Bumbailiff,  bum-ba'lif.  s. 

A  bailiff  of  the  meanest  kind,  one  that  is  en)" 
ployed  in  arrests. 

BuMBARD,bum'bard.  s. 
See  Bombard. 

BuMBAST,  bum-bast'. s.  * 

A  cloth  made  of  patches;  patchwork;  monf 
properly  written  Bombast^  as  derived  by  Mr. 
Stevens  from  Bombycinus^  made  of  silk.- 

BUMP,  bump.  s. 
A  swelling,  a  (irotuberance. 

To  Bump,  bump.  v.  a. — See  Bomb. 

To  make  a  loud  noise. 

Bumper,  bum'pur,  s.  (98) 
A  cup  filled. 

(frf"  There  is  a  plausible  derivation  of  this  M'ord 
from   the  French  Bon  Pete^  which,  say  the 

'  anti-clerical  critics,  was  the  loast  whico  the 
Monks  gave  to  the  Pope  in  a  full  glass. .  The 
fanher  a  derivation  is  traced,  the  better  it  is 
liked  by  th:  common  crowd  of  critics ;  but 
Mr.  Elphinston,  who  saw  farther  into  Encllsli 
and  French  etymology  than  anyauibor  l^ave 
met  with,  contents  himself  with  deriving  this 
word  from  the  word  Bump,  which,  as  a  verb, ' 
signifies  the  a£lion  of  some  heavy  body  that 

•  makes  a  dense  noise,  and,  as  a  noun,  implies 
'  the  general  effeft  of  such  an  aftionon  the  aoi- 
.  mal  frame,  which  is  a  protuberance  or  swcllingj 

and  the  swellif.g  out  of  ihc  liquor  when  agldos 
is  full,  seems  the  natural  •  offspring  of  the  sub- 
'  staniive  Bump.  " 
Or.  Ash,  whose  ctymolo^cal  knowledge  seems 

♦  very  d(f^n5ive,''gtves  this  vrord  tKe  sartic  dcri»- 
vation,  but  te^ls  us  that  the  word  Bumpkin  is 

,  of  uncertain. etymology  f   a    little  aiteiuion, 

I  however^  would,.  J  thtnk^  h»ve  kd  him  so  tlic 

same  origin  of  this  word  as  the  fbrjoer  %  £^ 


th&  heavy  and  protuberantform  of  the  nisticks, 
to  whom  this  word  is  geoerally  applied,  might 
very  naturally  generate  thcappeilaiion. 
Bumpkin,  bum'kin.  s. 
An  awkward  heavy  rustick. — See  Bump  £  R . 

Bumpkin LY,bum'kin-!e.  a. 
Having  the  maimer  or  appearance  of  .a  clown. 

Bunch,  bunch,  s.  (:i52) 
A  hard  lump,  a  kPQb ;  a  clpMcr  \.  a  number  of 
things  tied  together ;  any  thing  bound  into  a 
knot. 

Bunchbacked,  bunsh'bakt,  a. 

*    Having  bunches  on  the  back. 

Punchy,  bun'she.a\ 

.'    Growing  mro  bunches. 

Bundle,  bun'dl.  s.  (405) 
A  number  of  things  bound  together  ;    any 

thi  g  rolled  up  cylindrically. 

To  Bundle,  bun'dl.  v.  a. 

To  tie  in  a  bundle. 

Bung,  bung.  s. 

A  sioppcl  foi  a  barrel. 

To  Bung,  bung.  v. a. 

To  stop  up. 

Bunghole,  bflng'liole.  s. 

I'he  hole  at  which  the  barrel  is  filled. 


To  Bungle,  bSiig'gl 

To  perform  clumsily 


V.  n.  (405) 


jTo  Bungle,  bung'gl.  v.  a. 
}  To  botch,  to  manage  dumsily. 

Bungle,  bung'gl.  s. 

A  botch,  an  awkwardness. 

Bungler,  bung'glur.  s.     • 

A  bad  workman 

Bunglingly,  buDg^gling-U.  ad.  . 

Clumsily,  awkwardly. 

BuNN,bfin.  s. 

A  kind  of  sweet  bread. 
Bunt,  bfint.s. 
"  An  increasing  eavity. 

BuNTER,bun'tur.  s.  (98) 

Any  low  vulgar  woman. 

Bunting,  bun'ting.  s. 

*  The  name  of  a  bird.  .       •    .  ■  . 

Buoy,  bu6e.  s.  (346) 

A  piece  ol  cork  or  wood  floating,  tied  to  a 
weight. 

To  Buoy,  bdoe.  v.a^ 

To  keep  afloat. 
BuoYANtY.buSe'an-s^.  s. 

The  quality  of  floating. 

Buoyant,  bu6i' int.  a. 

.Which  will  not  siuk. 
Bur,  bur.  s. 
A  rough  head  of  a  plant. 

BuRB9T,bfir'b8t,s.  (166) 
I  A  fiih  full  of  prickles. 

Burdelais,  b&r-de-li'.  s, 
'  A  sort  of  grape. 

Purden,  bur'dn.  s.  (103) 
,  A  load;   something  grievous  j   a  birth;  .the 
verse  repeated  'in  a  song. 

To  Burden,  bur'dn.  v.  a. 
To  load,  to  incumber.  t 

Burdener,  bur'dn-ur.  s.  (98) 
I  A  loader,  an  oppressor.  •   .         • 

PuRDE-NOUS,  bur'dn-3i.  a.         * 

\  Grievous,  oppressive  ;  u&dess^ 

Burdensome,  bur'dn-sum.  a. 

'  Grievous,  troubletom&  '  '  "    *  .  r 

BuRDENSOMENES^^biSr'dn-sSm-nejc. 

is.  Weight,  uneasinessJ »  >; 
URDOCK,  bur'dSk:  s.'—SeeDocK. 
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Bureau,  bu-ro'.  s. 
A  chest  of  dnwcrs* 

Burg,  burg.  s. — See  Burrow. 
Burgage,  bur' gidje.  s.  (90) 

A  tenure  proper  to  cities  aiuT  towns. 

Burgamot,  bur-ga-mot'.  s. 

A  species  of  pear.  « 

Burgas  ET,  or  Burgonet,  bur' go- 
net,  s. 
A  kind  of  helmet. 

BuRGEOis,bur-j6!ce',  s. 
A  citizen,  a  burgess ;  a  type  of  a  particular 
M2e. 

Burgess,  bur^jes.  s. 

Acuiarn,  a  frccmati  of  a  city  ;  a  rcprcscD- 
ttiivc  of  -A  town  corporate. 

Burgh,  burg.  s.  (392) 

A  corporate  town  or  borough. 

Burgher,  bur'gur.  s. 
One  who  has  a  rijgot  to  certain  privileges  in 

ihis  or  that  place. 
BuRGHERSHlP,bur'gur-ship.  S. 
The  privilege  of  a  bui^her. 

Burglary,  bur!gla-re,  ?• 
Robbiog  a  bouse  by  night,  or  breaking  in 
uith  intent  to  rob. 

Burgomaster,  bur'go-mas-tur.s. 

One  employed  in  tfcle  government  of  ^  city. 

Burial,  ber're-al.  s.  (178) 
The  aft  of  burying,  sepulture,  interment;  the 
ari  of  piacine  any  thing  uxukr  earth ;    the 
church  scrviccibr  funerals. 

Burier,  ber're-ur.  s. 

He  that  buries. 

BuRiNE,  bu'rin.s. 

A  graving  tool. 
Burlace,  bur'lAse.  s. 
A  sort  of  grape. 

To  Burl,  burl.  v.  a. 
To  dress  cloth  as  fullers  do. 

Burlesque,  bdr-lesk'.  a.  (415) 

Jocular,  lending  to  raise  laughter. 

Burlesque,  bur-lesk'.  8» 

Ludicrous  language. 

To  Burlesque,  bur-lcsk',  v.  a. 

To  turn  to  ridicule. 

Burliness,  bdr'le-nes.s. 
Bulk,  bluster. 

BuRLY,burMe.  a.        > 

Big  of  stature. 

To  RuRN,  bum.  V.  a. 
To  consume  wiih  (ire ;  to  wound  with  fire. 

To  Burn,  burn.  V.  n. 
To  be  on  fire ;  to  be  inflamed  with  passion ; 
to  aft  as  fire. 

Burn,  burn.  s. 
A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 

Burner,  bur'nur.  s. 
A  person  that  burns  any  thing. 

Burnet,  bSr'nit.  s.  {gy) 

A  plant. 

Burning,  bur'ning.  s.  (410) 

Slate  of  inftammation. 

Burning-glass,  bur'mn^-ela^.  s. 

A  glass  which  cdlleds  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
a  aarrow  compass,*  and  sir  increases  f  heir  force. 

To  Burnish,  bur'nish.  v.  a. 
To  polbb. 

To  Burnish,  bur'nish.  v.  n. 

To  gioiir  brigdt  or  glossy.  • 


J  part. 


Burnisher,  bur'n?sh-ur.  s. 
The  person  that   btmu&hcs  or  jX)lL»hcs;  the 
tool   with  which  bookbinders  give  a  gloss  to 
the  leaves  of  books ;  it  is  commonly  a  dog's 
tooth  set  in  a  stick. 

Burnt,  burnt. 

Part.  pass,  of  Burn. 
Burr,  bur.  s. 
The  lobe  or  lap  of  tlic  ear. 

Burr  EL,  bur'ril.  s.  (99) 

A  iort  of  pear. 

Burrow,  bur^ro.  s. 

A  corporate  town,  that  is,  not  a  city,  but  such 
asanas  burgesses  to  the  parliament ;  a  place 
fenced  or  fortified;  the  holes  made  in  th« 
ground  by  conies 

To  Burrow,  bur'ro.  v.  n. 

To  mine  as  comes  or  rabbits. 

Bursar,  bur'sur.  s.  (ss) 

The  treasurer  of  a  college. 

Burse,  burse,  s. 
An  exchange  where  merchaou  meet. 

To  Burst,  burst,  v.  n. 
To  break,  or  fly  open  ;  to  fly  asunder  ;  to  break 
away,  to  spring ;  to  come  suddenly ;  to  begiu 
an  a6iionviolen.Iy. 

To  Burst,  burst,  v.  a. 
'  To  break  suddenly,  to  make  a  (^uick  and  violent 
disruption. 

Burst,  burst,  s. 

A  sudden  disposition. 

Burst,  burst. 
BuRSTEN,bur'stn.  (472) 

Diseased  with  a  hernia  or  rupture.  (405) 
BuRSTN ESS,  burst'' nes.s. 

A  rupture. 
BuR.ST\yoRT,  burst' wurt.  s. 

An  herb  good  against  rupturos. 

Burt,  hurt.  s. 

A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Burthen,  bur'THn.  s.  (468) 

SecBuROEN. 

To  BuRY,ber're.  V.  a.  (178) 
To  inter,  to  put  into  a  grave ;  to  inter  with 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  to  conceal,  to  hide. 

Bush,  bush.  s.  (173) 

A  thick  shrub  ;  a  bough  of  a  tree  fixed  up  at 
a  door,  to  shew  that  liquors  are  sold  there. 

Bushel,  busb'i).  %.  (173) 

A  measure  containing  ^tght  gallons,  a  strike* 

BusHiNESS,  bush'e-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  bushy. 

BusHMENTjbdsh'ment.  s. 
A  thicket. 

BuiHY,  bush'e.  a. 

Thick,  full  of  small  branches ;  full  of  bushes. 
Bu  SI  LESS,  biz'zi-lcs.  a.  (178) 

At  leisure. ' 

Busily,  b!z'zi-li.  ad. 

With  hurry,  aflively.  t   . 

Business,  biz'nes.s.  (178) 

Employment,  multiplicity  of  affairs ;  an  ^air, 
the  sum  eft  of  aft  ion ;  serious  engagement ; 
right  ofaftion  ;  a  matter  of  question ;  To  do 
one's  busine«s,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  or  rain  him. 

Busk,  busk.  s. 
A  piece  of  steel,  or  whaIebone,wom  by  women 
to  strengthen  thctr  stays. 

Buskin;  bus''k!n.*s^  ..i 

A  kind  of  half  boot,  a  shoe  which  comes  to  the 
mid-leg ;  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn  by  the  an- 
cient aftorsof  tragedy. 

Buskin EJ),  bus' kind.  a.  (369) 
pressed  in  buskins. 

I2 


BusKY,b4s'ke.a. 

Woody. 

Buss,  bus.  s. 

A  kiss,  a  salute  wiih  lips ;  a  boat  for  fi&hjog. 
To  Buss,  bus.  V.  a. 

To  kiss.    A  low  word. 
Bust,  bust.s. 

A  iitatue  representing  a  nan •tQ<his'hiOBiU  >< 

Bustard,  bus'tdrd.  s.  (88) 
A  wild  turkey. 

To  Bustle,  bus' si.  v.  n.  (ir^)* 

To  be  busy,  to  siir. 

Bustle,  bus's!,  s. 

A  tumult,  a  liurry. 

Bustler,  bus'lur.  s.  (98) 

Au  aftive  stirring  man. 

BusY,biz'ze.  a.  (178) 
Employed  with  earnestness;  bustlings  aftive, 
meddling. 

To  Busy,  bfz'ze.  v.  a. 
To  employ,  to  engage. 

Busybody,  bfz'ze-bjd-di.  s. 

A  vain,  meddling,  fantastical  person. 

But,  but.  conjunct. 
Exceot ;  yet,  neveitheldn;flbe^  particle*  which 
introauces  the.  minor  of  a  syllogiun,  now; 
only,  nothing  more  than,  than ;  not  oiher^vise 
than  (  by  no  other  means  thau  ;  it*  it  were  not 
for  this  ;  however,  howbeit ;  otherwise  than ; 
even,  not  longer  ago  than  ;  yet  it  may  be  ob 
jc6ied;  but  for,  had  not  this  been. 

BuT-END,  but'end'.  s. 
The  blunt  end  of  any  thing. 

Butcher^  but'tshur.  s.  (175) 
One  that  ktUs  animals  to  sell  il^eir  Ucsh ;  one 
that  is  delighted  with  blood. 

To  Butcher,  but'tshur,  v.  a. 

Tokill,  to  murdcT. 

Butcher  LI  NESS,  bdt'tshir-li-nes.  s, 
A  butcherly  manner. 

Butcherly,  bdt'tshur-li.  a. 

Bloody,  barbarous. 

Butchery,  but'tsbur-re.  s. 
The  trade  of  a  butcher;  murder,  cnidty ;  the 
place  where  blood  is  shed. 

Butler,  but'lur.  s.  (gs) 

A  servant  employed  in  furnishing  the  table. 

Butment.  but'ment.  s. 
That  part  of^the  arch  which  joirts  it  to  the  up- 
right pier. 

Butt,  but. «.  "'> 

The  place  on  which  the  mirk -to  be  shot  at.*!! 
placed;  the  point  at  which  ^heftnikavour  is 
dircftcd ;  a  man  upon  whom  the  company 
break  their  jests.  ' 

Butt,  bit.  s. 

A  vessel,  a  barrel  containic^g  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  gallons  of  wine. 

To  Butt,  but.  V.  a. 

To  strike  with  \ht  head. * 

Butter,  but'tur.  s.  (98) 

An  un6luo^  substance,  made  by  agitating  the 
cream  of  milk  till  the  oil  separates  froui  the 
whey. 

To  Butter,  but't&r.  v.  a. 

To  smear,  or  oil  with  butter ;  to  increase  the 
stakes  every  throw. 

Butter-bump,  but'tur-b^mp.  s. 

^  A  fowl,  the  bittern.  -> 

Butterbur,  but' tur-bur.s.      ^     , 

A  plant.  ^        ^ 

BUTTERFLOWER,  but'luf-flou'ur.  S., 
A  yellow  flower  of  May. 
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Butterfly, but' tir-fli.  s. 

A  beautiful  iiatBi. 

BuTTERis,  but'tSr-ris.  ?•.,.. 

An  imtnimcnt  of  steel  used  in  panng  the  foot 

of  ahorse. 
ButterAlk,  but'tur-milk.  s. 

The  whey  that  is  separated  from  the  cream 

wbdftimitev  is  made* 
BuTTERpRiNT,  but'tur.print.  s. 

A  piece  oiF  carved  wood,  used  to  mark  hulter. 
BUTTE^TOPTH,  bfit'tur-tii/A.  S. 

The  great  broad  foretooth. 
BuTTERWOMAN,  but'tur-wum-un.  s. 

A  woman  that  sells  butter. 
BuTTERWpRT,  bSt'tur-wurt.  8. 

A  plant,  finicle. 

Buttery,  but'tur-re.  a. . 

Having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  butter. 
'Buttery,  buF'tur-re.  s. 

The  room  where  provisions  are  laid  up. 

Buttock,  but'tuk.  s.  (i6()) 

The  rump,  the  part  near  the  tail. 

Button,  but'tn.s.  (i03)  (170) 

Any  knob  or  ball;  the  bud  of  a  plaot. 

To  BuTTOfiJ,  bit'tn.  v,  a.  (405) 
To  dreas,  to  clothe ;  to  fasten  with  buttons. 

Buttonhole,  bfit'tn-hile.  s. 

The  loop  in  which  the  button  of  the  clothes  is 
caught.' 

Buttress,  but'tiis.  s.  (99) 

A  prop,  a  wall  built  to  support  another  ;  a 
prop,  a  support. 

ToBuTTjiESS,  bdt'tris.  v.  a. 
To  prop. 

BuxoM,  bfik'sim.  a.  (166) 
^     Obedient,  obsequious 2*  gay,    lively,  brisk; 
*        wanton^  }o\\y. 

BuxoMLY,  buk'sum-le.  ad« 

.    W^DtQOlyt  amorously. 

BuxoMNESS,  buk'sum-nes.  s. 
Wantonness,  amorousness. 


ToBuY,  bi.  V.  a. 

To  purchase,  to  acquire  by  paying  t  price  ;  to 
manage  by  money. 

To  Buy,  bi.  v.n. 
To  treat  about  a  purchase. 

Buyer,  bi'ur.  s.  , 

He  that  buys,  a  purchaser. 

To  Buzz,  buz.  v.n. 
To  hum,  to  make  a  noise  like  bees ;  to  whisper, 
to  prate. 

Buzzard,  buz'zurd.^s.  (ss) 
A  degenerate  or  mean  species  of  hawk;   a 
blockhead,  a  dunce. 

Buzzer,  buz'zur.  s.  (99) 
A  secret  whisperer. 

It  notes  the  agent ;  it  notes  tTic  instrument ;  it 
notes  the  cause  ;  it  notes  the  means  by  which 
any  thing  is  performed;  at,  or  in,  iKxing 
place ;  it  notes  the  sum  of  the  diCFercnce  be- 
tween two  things  compared ;  not  later  than, 
noting  time  ;  beside,  noting  passage ;  near  to, ' 
in  presence,  noting  proximity  ;  before  Him* 
self,  it  notes  the  absence  of  all  others ;  it  is  the 
solemn  form  of  swearing  ;  at  hand ;  it  is  used 
in  forms  of  obtesting;  by  proxy  of,  noting 
substitution. 
03*  The  general  sound  of  this  word  is  like  the 
verb  to  buy  \  but  we  not  unfrcqucntly  bear  it 
pomounced  like  the  verb  to  be.  This  latter 
sound,  however,  is  only  tolerable  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  and  then  only  when  used  as  a 
pfcposition ;  as  when  we  say,  Do  you  travel 
%l  land  or  ^  water  ?  Thus  in  reading  these  lines 
of  Pope: 

<*  B»  land,  iy  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
<*  They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board 
**  the  barge.** 
Here  we  ought  to  give  the  word  by  the  sound 
of  the  verb  to  buy ;  so  that  proiiotmcing  this 
word  like  be^  is,  if  the  word  will  be  parSoned 
me,  a  colloqtaalUm. 


By.  bi.  ad. 

Near,  at  a  small  distance ;,  beade»  passing  ;  in 

presence. 
By  and  by,  bi'and-bi'.  ad. 

In  a  short  time. 

BY,bl.  8. 

Something  not  the  dtrcd  and  immediate  ob- 

jeft  of  regard,  as  by  the  by. 
By-concernment^  bl'kJn-sern'- 

ment.  s. 

Not  the  main  business. 
By-end,  bi' end',  s. 
Private  interest,  secret  advaAta^se. 

By-gone,  bl'gon'.  a.     Past. 
By-law,  bl'Iaw'^s. 

By-laws  are  orders  made  for  the  good  of  those 
that  make  tbein ,  farther  than  the  public  lawbiuds. 

By-name,  bi'namc'.  s. 
A  nickname. 

By-p.^th,  bi'pa/A'.  s. 
A  ^vate  or  obscure  rath. 

By-respect,  bi're-spekt'.  s. 

Private  end  or  view. 

By-room,  bi'riJin'.  s. 
A  private  room  within. 

By-speech,  bi'spiitsh'.  s. 

An  incidental  or  casual  speech. 

By-stander,  bi'stan'dur.  s.  • 
A  looker  on,  one  unconcerned. 

By-street,  bi'str^t'.  s. 

An  obscure  street. 

By- VIEW.  bi'vA'.  s. 

Private  self-interested  purpose. 

By-walk,  bi'wiwk*.  s. 
Private  walk,  not  the  main  road. 

By-way,  bi'wa'.  s. 

A  private  and  obscure  way. 

By-west,  bi-west'.  a. 
Westward,  to  the  west  of. 

By-word,  bl'wurd'.  s. 

A  saying,  a  proverb ;  a  term  of  reproach* 


OaB,  kSb.  8. 

A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  about  three 
pints  English. 

Cabal,  ka-bal'.  s. 

The  secret  science  of  the  Hebrew  rabbins  ;  a 
body  of  men  united  in  some  close  design ;  in- 
trigue. 
Q:^*  The  political  .signification  of  this  word  owes 
its  original  to  the  five  Cabinet  Miuisteis  in 
Charles  the  Secood'sreign  ;  Clifford*  Asble^f, 
BMckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale :  this 
Junto  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal ; 
a  word  which  the  imtial  lettcn  of  their  names 
happened  to  compose. 

To  Cabal,  ka-bJl'.v.n. 

To  firm  dose  inti-igaes. 
CABALiST,^kab'a-list.  s. 

One  skilled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews. 
CABALLlSTiCAL,kab-Jl-lis'te-kaI.? 
Caballistick,  kab-aWfs'tik.        5 

a.  Something  that  h^san  occult  meaning. 
Caballerv  ka-bai'Iur.  s. 

He  that  engages  in  ilose  designs,  an  intriguer. 


Cabbage,  kab'bldje.  s.  (90) 

A  plant. 

To  Cabbage,  kab'bidje.  v.  a. 

To  steal  in  cutting  clothes. 

Cabbace-tree,  kskb'bfdje-tree.  s. 
A  species  of  palm-tree. 

CABBAGE«WORM,kab'bidje.wfirn].  s 
An  insed. 

Cabin,  kab'bfn.  s. 
A  sinall  room ;  a  small  chamber  in  a  ship ;  a  • 
cottagC)  or  small  house. 

To  Cabin,  kab'bin,  v.n. 

To  live  in  a  cabin. 

To  Cabin^  kab'bln.  v.  a. 
To  confine  m  a  cabin. 

Cabined,  kab'btnd.  a.  (362) 

Belonging  to  a  cabin. 
Cabinet,  kab'fn.2t.  s. 

A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers  for  curiosities  ;  any 
place  ia  which  things  of  value  are  hidden ;  a 
private  room  in  which  consultations  are  held. 


Cabinet-council,  kab'fn-et-kSun' 

sii.  s. 

A  council  held  in  a  private  manner. 

Cabinet-maker,  kab'in-et-rna'kur. 

s.  One  that  makes  smal^nicc  work  in  wood. 

Cable,  LVbl.  s.  (405) 

The  great  rope  of  a  ship  to  which  ibe  anchor 
is  fastened. 

Cachectical,  ka-kJk'ti-kal.  "I 

Cachectick,  ka-k^k'iik.        J  *' 

Having  an  ill  habit*  of  body. 

Cachexy,  kJk'k&k-se.  s.  (517) 

Such  a  distemperature  of  the  hamonn  as  hin- 
ders nutrition,  and  weakens  the  vital  and  ani- 
mal fun6lions. 
fffr  Mr*  Sheridan  is  the  only  orrhoepist  who 
accents  this  word'On  the  firtf  syUablc'as  I  have 
done  ;  and  yet  every  other  lexicographer,  who 
has  the  *word,  accents  Anorexv^  -^toxyy  and 
Ataraxy^  on  the  first  fylUble,  except  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  aCcenu  Afior^^y,  and  Bailev 
Ataxy ^  on  the  penult i mate.  "Whence  this 
variety  and  inconsistency  should  arise,  it  is  sot 
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eacv  CO  determine.  Orthodoxy  and  Jpcflexy 
hai  sufficiently  chalked  out  tfaie  Analoigf  of  ac- 
ceotuaiion  in  these  words.  The  teiminations 
io  axy  and  exy  do  not  form  a  species  of  words 
which  may  be  called  enditical,  like  hgy  and 
graffy  (.517),  bat  aeem  to  be  exaftly  under 
Uie  predicament  of  those  Latin  and  Greek 
worclSi  which,  when  adopted  into  English  by 
dropping  their  last  syllable,  remove  the  accent 
at  loBC  two  syllables  higher. — Sdt  Academy. 
Cachinnation,  kak-km-n&'sh&n.s. 
Abadlaughwr.  (^3) 

CACKEREL.'kik'ur-il.  $.  {SS5)  (99) 
Afish. 

To  Cackle,  kak'kl.  v.n.  (405) 

To  make  a  noise  as  a  goose  ;  sometimes  it  is 
used  (or  the  noise  of  a  hen;  to  Uugb,  to 
giggle*        -  - 

Cackle,  kak'k^  s. 
The  voice  of  a  goose  or  ibwl. 

Cackler,  kakMur.  s 
A  fowl  that  cackles  ;  a  telltale,  a  tattler. 


It^e.  a  tattler. 
:-k6.k!m'-l 

^6.kim'!k.  r 


Cacochymical,  kak- 

Cacochymick,  kak-k6-kim'!k 

(353)  (509) 
Hiving  the  humours  corrupted'. 

Cacochymy,  kak'ki-klm-me.  s. 
A  depravation  of  the  humours  from  a  sound 
state. 

((Jr  Johnson  and  Bail^  accent  this  word  Caco- 
cfym^y  Sheridan  ana  Buehanan  Cacocb^jmyf 
and  Dr.  Ash  Cac^ocfymy;  and  this  last  accen- 
tuation I  have  adopted  for  reasons  given  under 
the  word  Cacbex^h^v/hxch  see. 

CaCodamon,  kak-o-de'mSn.  s. 
An  evil  spirit ;  the  Devil.  .  ^sb.    Sec  Prin- 
ciples, No.  502  fh). 

Cacophony,  ka-k4f'i-n4.  s.  (5 18) 

A  bad  sound  of  words^ 

ToCacuminatei  kt-kfi'mi-nate. 

V.  ju  To  make  sharp  or  pvramidal. 

Cadaverous,  ka-day/^-rAs.  a, 

I&ving  the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcase. ' 

Caddis,  kad'dfs.  s. 
A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon ;  a  kind  of  worm  or 
grab. 

Cade,  kide.  a. 
Tame,  soft,  as  a  cade  Iamb. 

Cade,  kade.  s. 

A  barrel. 

Cadence,  fca' dense.  Jl 
Cadency,  ka'den-se.  J 

Fall,  sute  of  sinking,  decline;  the  fall  of  the 
voice ;  the  slow  of  verses,  or  j^riods  Tthe  tone 
orKNind. 
CADENT^'ki'dent.  a, 

Fallii^  dorwo. 

Cadet,  ki-det'.  s. 
The  jrottngef  brother  ;  the  yoongest  brother ; 
a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in  expec- 
tation of  a  commission.  ' 

Cadger,  kcd'jur.  s. 
A  huckster.  . 

tT  This  word  is  only  used  bv  the  vulgaf  in 
Luodon,  where  it  is  not  applied  to  any  oarticu- 
hr  piofessien  or  entpiovmcot,  but  tuektfy  io  the 
ame  seme  as  cnrmuc^eon,  and  isconuptly 
prooouoced  as  if  written  Codger* 

Cadi,  H'AL  s. 

A  magist^ie  among  the  Turks. 

Cadillack,  ka-dil'lak.  s. 
Aiortofpte.. 

Caduceus«  kl-da'Bhe-&s«  s. 
The  md  or  wand  witb  -whkh  Msicary  »»de- 
t»aed.    Ash.    (605) 


Caducity,  ka-dfi's4-ti.  s.  (511) 

Tendency  to  fall.    Mason, 

CiESURA,  se-zi'ra.  s.  (479)  (480) 
^^.  figure  m  poetry,  by  which  a  short  syllable 
after  a  complete  foot  is  made  long ;  a  pause  in 
verse. 

Caftan,  kaftan,  s. 

A  Persian  vest  or  garment. 

Gag,  kag.  s. 
A  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  containing  foor  #r 
five  gallons. 

Cage,  kaje.  s. 

An  inclofiure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in  which  birds 
are  kept ;  a  place  for  wild  beasts ;  a  prison  for 
petty  malefa6lors. 

To  Cage,  kaje.  v.  n. 
To  inclose  in  a  caffe. 

Caiman,  ka'man.  s.  (ss)        ^ 
The  Aitierican  name  of  a  crocodile* 

To  Cajole,  ka-jAle'.  v.  a. 
To  flatter,  to  soothe. 

Cajoller,  ka-j6'l3r.  s.. 
A  flatterer,  awheedler. 

Cajollery,  ka-jA'lur-re.  s.  (555) 
Flattery. 

Caitiff,  ka'tff.  s.^ 
A  mean  villain,  a  despicable  knave. 

Cake,  kike.  s. 
A  kind  of  delicate  bread;  any  thing  of  a  form 
nther  flat  than  high. 

To  Cake,  kike.  v.  n. 
To  harden  as  dough  in  the  oven. 

Calabash,  kal'a-bash.  s. 

A  species  of  a  lasge  gourd. 

Calabash  Tree,  kal'a-bash-trii,  s. 
A  tree,  of  which  the  shells  are  used  by  the 
negroes  for  cups,  as  also  for  instruments  of 
musick. 

CALAMAN(io,'kal-a-mang'kA. 
A  kind  of  vwolkn  smff . 

Calamine,  kal'a-mine.  s.  (i4q) 
A  kind  of  fossile  bituminous  earth,  which  be- 
ii:^  mijced  with  eopper^  changes  it  into  brass. 

Calamint,  kal'a-mfnt.  s. 
Theinme  of  a  plant. 

Calamitous,  ka-lam'^-tus.  a. 

Miserable,  involved  in  distress,  unhappy, 
wretched. 

Calam-itousness,  ka-Jain'i-tus-nes 

s.  Misery,  distress. 

Calamity,  ka-lam'e-ti.  s. 

Misfortune,  cause  of  misery. 

Calamus,  kal'a-mus.  s. 

A  sort  of  reed  or  sweet-Kcnted  wood,  mei^ 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

Calash,  ka-lash'.  s. 

A  small  carriage  of  pleasure. 

Calcarious,  kaUki're-us.  a. 
Partaking  of  the  nature  of  calx. 

Calceated,  kal'she-i-t4d«  a.  (450) 
Shod,  fitted  with  shoes. 

Calcedonius,  kaUs4-di'ne-us.  s. 
A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

Calcination,  kal-s^-na'shun.  s. 

Such  a  management  of  bodies  by  fire  as  ren- 
ders them  reducible  to  powder ;  cbymical 
pulverization. 

C  A  LfciN'iVTOR Y,  kal-3in'  a-tOT-e.  s. 
A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 

Q:3*  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  first 
syllabie,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Perry  on 
.the  second.  1  preknthe  wbmwoua  as  «d  the 
verb  To  calcine.  (5i£j 


s. 


To  Calcine,  kSl-sine' .  v.  a. 

To  burn  in  the  fire  to  a  calx  or  sobitance  easily 
reduced  10  powders  10  bum  up. 

To  Calcine. kil-sW.  v,  n. 
To  become  a  calx  by  heat. 

To  Calculate,  kal'ku-litc.  v.  a. 

To  compote,  to  reckon  ;  to  adjoat,  to  prcjeH 
foraayceitamend. 

Calculation,  kaUki-li'shSn.  s. 

A  praOice  or  manner  of  reckoning;  the  art 
of  numbering ;  the  result  of  arithmetical  ope* 
ration. 

Calculator,  kil'ku-li-tur.  s.  (521) 

A  computer. 
CALCULATORY,kal'ku-li.t4r-J.  a. 

Belonging  to  calculation.  (51a} 

Calcule,  kil'kilc.  s. 
Reckoning,  compute. 

Calculose,  kal.ki.lAsc\  1 

Calculous,  kal'ki-lSs.     /*' 

Stony,  gritty. 
Calculus,  kal'ki-lSs,  s. 

The  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Caldron,  klwl'drun.  s.  (166) 

A  pot,  a  boiler,  a  kettle. 

Calef ACTION,  kal4-fak'shfin.  s. 
The  2i&.  of  heating  any  thing ;  the  sute  of  be- 
ing heated. 

Calefactive,  kal-4.fak'tjv.  a. 
Thjt  which  makes  any  thing  hot,  heating. 

Calefactory,  kaUe-fak'tur-i.  a. 

That  which  heats. 

To  Calefy,  kal'i-fi.  v.  n.  (i83) 
To  grow  hot,  to  be  heated. 

Calendar,  kal'In-dur.  s.  (88) 

A  roister  of  the  year,  in  which  the  months, 
and  stated  times,  are  marked,  asfiestivalson 
holidays. 

To  Calender,  kal'ln-dur.  v.  a. 
To  dress  cloth. 

Calender,  kal'en-dur.  s.  (ps) 
A  hot  press,  a  press  in  which  cloUuers  smooth 
their  cloth. 

Calenderer,  kal'In-dur-ur.  5. 
The  person  who  calenders.* 

Calends,  kal'endz.  s. 
Th<;  first  day  of  the  month  amqng  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Calenture,  kai'ln-tshure.  s.  (461) 

A  distemper  in  hot  climates,  wherein"  they 
imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 

Calf,  kif.  s.  (401)  (78) 

The  young  of  a  cow  i  the  thick,  plump,  bul- 
bous  jjart  of  the  leg* 

Caliber,  kal'i-bur.s. 
The  bore,  the  diameter  oJFthe  barrel  of  a  gun. 

(|:f"  Mr.  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the 
second  syllable,  and  gives  the  i  the  sound  of 
double'^  like  the  French ;  but  Johnson,  Ken- 
rick,  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Endck,  con- 
sider the  word  as  perfcftly  anglicised,  and  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic  as  I  have  done. 

Calice,  kal'is.  s. 
A  cup,  a  chalice. 

Calico,  kal'4-ko.  s. 

An  Indian  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

Calid,  kal'id.  a. 
Hot,  burning. 

CAtiDiTY,.kltlid'de-te.  s.  (511) 

Heat. 

A  thle  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet 
among  the  Saraccqa. 
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Caligation,  kfil-le-gi'shun.  s, 

t  Darkness,  cloudiness-  .   . 

C  A  LI G I  SOUS,  ki-l]dje'c-nus.  a.    . 

0'jscurc,dim.    . 
CALiGiNOUSNESS,ka-lklje'c-nu&-ncs 

s.  Darkness. 

'Caliver,  kal'e-vur.  s. 

A  handgun,  a  h:.r|uebuse,  an  old  musket. 
To  Calk,  kawk.  v.  a. 

To  stop  the  leaks  of  a  ship,. 
Calker,  k^w'knr.  s. 

The  workman  ihai  $104)$  ihc  leaks  of  a  ihtp. 

To  Call,  kiwi.  v.  a.  (7?} 

To  name  ;  to  j^ummon  or  invite ;  to  convoke ; 
to  summon  jmlicia'ly  ;'  iiwhc  theological  s^ nse, 
toiiisoire  with  ardcuis  of  piety  ;  lo  invoke,  to 
apjxral  to  ;  to  procla.m,  to  publish  ;  lo.roake  a 
short  visit ;  lo  excite,  to  pui  in  attion,  to  brinj; 
inio  view  ;  to  siigmaii/.c  with  some  oppro-» 
brious  denomination  ;  Tocall  back,  to  revoke  ; 
To  call  in,  lo  resume  money  at  interest ;  To 
call  over,  to  re;id  aloud  a  lisLor  mustcr*roll  ; 
To  call  out,  10 challenge. 

Call,  kawl.  s. 

A  voca)  address ;  requisition ;  divine  vocation  ; 
summons  to  true  religion  ;  an  impulse  ;  au- 
thority, command  ;  a  demand,  a  claims  an 
instrument  to  call  birds :  callingi  vocation, 
employment ;  a  Qomination. 

CaLLAT,|^4j,j2^^ 

Callet,  J 

A  trull. 

Calling,  kawlMin^.  s. 

Vocation,  profession,  trade;  proper  station,  or 
emplo>'meni ;  class  ot  inrrsons  united  by  the 
same  employment  or  prof jssi  on;  divine  voca- 
tion, tnviiation  10  ihc  true  religion. 
Callipers,  kal'le-jmrz.  s.  (98) 

Compasses  with  bowed  shanks. 

Callosity,  kal-los'se-tc.  s. 

A  kind  of  swelling  withoQt  pain. 

Callous,  kalMus.  a. 

Hardened,  insensible. 

•Callousness,  kJlMus-nis.s. 

Induration  of  the  fibres  ;  insensibility. 
CallcTw,  kal'l6.  a.  ' 

Unfledged,  naked,  wantinjg.  feathers. 

Callus,  kal'Ius.  s.  • 

An  induration  of  the  fibres ;  the  hard  substance 
by  wliich  broken  bones  are  united.  ^ 

Calm,  kim.  a.  tso)  ' 

Quiet,  serene  ;  undisiurl>cd,  unruffled. — See 
No.  79,  in  the  Note. 

Calm,  kam.  s. 
Serenity,  stillness;  quiet,  repose. 

To  Calm,  kam.  v.  a. 
To  still,  to  i,uict ;  to  pacify,  to  appcasd. 

Calmer,  kam'ur.s.  (403) 
The  person  or  thing  w^ich  has  the  power  of 
giving  quiet. 

Calmly,  kam' le.  ad. 
Without  sti  rms,  or  violence ;  with6ut  pas- 
sions, quietly. 

Calmness,  kam'nes,  s. 
Tranquillicy,  serenity  ;  mildness,  Freedom  from 
passion. 

Calomel,  kal'o-rnel.  s. 

Mercury  six  timts  sublimed. 

Calorifick,  kai-o-iif^k.  a. 
That  which  b^s'the  qualityjof.  producing  beat.. 

Calottl,  kai-lii'.  s. 

A  cjpor  loif. 

Cali  KO}»s,  kal'tTop^.  s.  ^ 

An  mfuumci)(ro<|ie  with  three  ;sp|kes.  jio  that 
VhicK  way  soever  it  falls  to  the,  grou^d«;One  of 


them  points  uprighe;  a  plnnt  mentioned  in 
Vif  gtl*»  Gcorpirk,  under  ihc  name  of  Tribulus. 

To  Calve,  kav.  v.  n.  (78) 
To  bring  forth  a  calf,  spoken  of  a  cow. 

To  Calumniate,  ka-luin'ne-ate. 

v.  a.    To  slander.     (91) 

C ALU M N 1 ATION ,  ka-lum-iic-a'shrin. 
s.  A  m<^licious  and  false  rcprusentatioo  of 
wordb  or  actions. 

Calumniator,  ka-lum'nc-a-tur.  s. 

(521)  A  forger  of  accjsation,  a  slanderer. 

Calumnious,  ka-lum'ne-us.a. 

Sidiidccous,  falicly  reproachful. 

Calumny,  kal'uni-ne.  s. 

Slander,  false  charge. 

Calx,  kalks.  s.  • 
Arty  thing  rendered  rediicihio.to  powder  by 
burning. 

Calycle,  kal'e-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  small  bud  of  a  plant. 

Camaieu.  ka-ma'vM.  s.  .  •  .  ! 
A  stone  witn  various  figures  and  representatioDs 
of  landscapes,  formed  by  nature. 

Camber,  kam'bdr.  s. 

A  piece  of  timber  cut  arch-wise. 

Cambist,  kam'bist.  s.  •  •  •  - 1 ' 

A  person  who  deals  in  bills  of  exchange,  or 
who  is  skilled  in  the  bu^Niness  of  exchange. 

Cambrick,  kanie'brik,  s.  (542) 
A  kind  of  fine  linen.— Sec  Chamber. 

Came,  kame. 

The  preterit  of  To  come 
Camel,  Icam'el.  s.  (99) 

A  beast  of  burdcaj.      ,  .,        ,     , 
Camelopard,  ka-mel'lo-pard.  s. 

An  animal  taller  thap  an  elephant,  but  not  so 

thick. 

A  kind  of  stuff  originally  made  by  a  .mixtiire 
of  &ilk  and  camel's  hair  ;'it  is  now  made  with 
wool  and  silk. 

Camera  OescuRAi  kim'i-ra-ob- 
sku'ia.  8-. 

An  optical  machine  used'in  »  darkened  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  light  coming  only  through  a 
dduble  convex  glass,  objc6is  opposite  arc  re- 
presented inverted. 

Camer'ade. 
Sec  Comrade. 

Camerated,  kam'er-a-ted.  a. 

Arched.    *  -•      .   -^ 

Cameration,  kam-lr-a'shun.  a. 

A  vaulting  or  arching. 

Camisado.  kam-e-sa'do.  5.(7/) 
An  attack  made  in  the  dark,   on  which  occa- 
sion (hey  put  their  shirts  outward. 

Camisated,  kam'e-s4-tcd.  a. 
Diessedwith  (be  i»hin outward. 

Camlet,  kamMct.  s. 
.Sbe  Came  LOT.  '  * 

Cammock,  kam'muk.  .s.  (166) 
An  herb)  Uvtty  whin,  or  rcstharrow. 

Camp,  kanip.  s^  ;     ■        ' 

The  order  of  tents  placed  by  armies  w)ien  they 
keep  the  field. 

To  Camp,  kamp.  v.  n. 

To  lodge  in  tents. 

Campaign*  lcam-pane'.s».'(385)  t '   > 

A  large  open,  level  tra£l  of  ground ;  the  lime 
Hot  which  any  army  keeps  the  field* 

CAMPANiFOKM,kam.pan'ne-f&rm^  a. 
A  Iff  rra  used  of  iloweis  vihicb  are-in  the  shape 
of  a  bell.  > ' 


Campanulate,  kam-pai/u-Jite.a. 

Campaniforni. 

Campestral,  kam-pes'tiaJ.  a. 

Glowing  in  fields. 

CamphirE,  kaiTi'fir.  s.  (l40) 

A  kind  of  resin  pstxluced  by  a  chymical   pro- 
cess from  the  carophiie  tree. 

Camphire-tree,  kani'f!r-iree.  s. 
T-he  tree  from  which  camphire  is  extracted. 

Camphorate,  karn'fotraic.  s.  (91  )j 

Impregnated  with  camphire. 

Campion,  kam'pe-un.  s.,(i6(j^ 

A  plant. 

Can>  kan.  s.  . 
A  cup. 

To  Can,  kan.  v.  n. 
To  be  able,  to  have  power;  it  expresses'  the 
potential  mood,  ^a  I  cau  do  ii. 

CANAiLLE,'ka-nale'.  s. 
The  luwei^  people. 

Canakinv  kan'a-km.  s. '. .    ♦ 
4^  can;  a  small -cup.     Jsh,.. 

CAnal,  ka-iial'.  s. 
A  b4!»in  df  water  in  a  garden ;  any  course  of 
vrater  made  by  art ;  a  passage  througli  which 
aiiy  of  ihejuicc»of  ihc  body  flow.  .•  *  < 

Can.\l-coAl.       This  worcf  is   cgr- 
rijpted  into  ken'nil-kole.  s. 
A  fine  kind  of  coal. 

CANALicuLATEDjkan-a-lik'u-Ia.tcd 

a.  Made  like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 

Canary,  ka-ni're.  s. 
Wine  brought  from  ihe  Canaries,  sack. 

CANARY-Bikb^ka-na're-bdrd.  s. 
An  excellent  singing  bird. 

To  Cancel,  kan'vsiJ.  v.  a.  (90) 
I'o  cross  a  writing ;  to  efface,  to  .obliterate  m 
general. 

Cancellated*  kja'sej-la-ted..  a. 

Cross-barrel. 

Cancellation,  kan-scl-lJ'sliun,  s. 

An  txpunging  or  wiping  out  of  an  instiumcnt* 

Cancer,  kan'sur.  s.  (98) 
A  crab-fish  ;  the  sign  «jf  the  summer  solstice  ; 
a  virulent  swelliiq;  or  fore.      * 

To  Cancerate,  kan'sur-rate.  v.  n/ 
(91)    To  becomes  cancer. 

Cance RATION,  kan-sur-ra'sliun/s. 
A  growing  cancerous. 

Cancerous,  kaii'sur-rfis.  a. 

Having  the  vidiilencc  of  a  cancer.* '  ^'•^'   ' 

Cancerousness,  kiin'sQr-rus-nes.  s» 

The  state  of  being  cancerous. 
Cancrine,  kang'kr?!!.  a.  (l4o) 

Having  the  qualities  o£  a  crab.  (408) 

Canuent,  kan'dent.  a. 
Hot. 

CanDicant,  kan'de-kant.  a. 

Growing  wbite.  . 

Candid,  kan'did.  a.       ' 

White  ;  fair,  open,  inget-uottS, 

Candidate,  kan'dc-datc:  J. 
A  competitor,  o'neT  that  solfciis  idt'aficement. 

CAN.cilDLY,4s^n'didtle.'a4*      •. 
.  Fairly*  ingenuously..    •  , 

Candidn^ss,  kan'did.rie.<;.  s. 

Ingenuousness,  openness  of  t^t^p^.i^ 

To  CANDiFY,'kan'de.fL  v.  a. 
To  make  white. 

Candle,  kan'.dl.  s.  (105). 
A  light  ixRp4e  of  Vw^r  tsAWw^  mnrn^'m^^ 
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CANDLEBERRY-TREE,kan'dl-ber-ri- 

tree. s. 
Svfct-willow. 

Cakdleholder,  kan'dl-hold-ur.  s. 

He  thai  holds  the  candle. 

I    Candlelight,  kan'dl-liie.  s. 

The  light  of  a  candle. 

Caxdlemas,  kaii'dl-mus.  s.  (ss) 
The  feast  of  the  purifii-ation  of  the  BIcjscd 
I       Virgin,  which  was  formerly  celebrated  with 
I       nanr  lights  in  churches. 

Candlestick,  kan'dl-st!k.  s." 

Tb:  irutrumeiit  that  holds  candles. 

Candlestuff,  kan'dl-stSf.  s/     ^ 

Grease,  tallow. 

Candlfwaster,  kan'dl-was-tur.  s. 

A  spendthnfi. 

Candock,  kan'dok.  s. 
A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

Candour,  kan'dur.  s.  (314)  * 
S»-ectnc»  ot  temper,  purity  of  mind,  iAgenu- 

oasncss. 

ToCandy,  kan'de.  V.  a.   . 
Tocomcive  with  sugar;  to  form  into  conge- 

Ixions.  * 

To  Candy,  kan'd^.  v.n 

To  grow  congealed. 

Cane,  kancs* 

A  kind  of  strong  reed;  the  plant  whith  yields 

tbe sugar;  a iance ;  a  reed. 
To  Cane,  kane.  v.  a. 

Tobeat  with  a  cane  or  stick. 

Canicular,  ka-n!k'u-lar.  a, 

fic!angiog  to  the  dog-star. 

Canine,  ka-nine'.  a. 

Having  the  properties  pf  a  dcg. 
I    Casister,  kan' is-tur.  s.  (pe)  ^ 

I      A  mull  basket ;  a  tmaU  vessel  m  >  ^bich  ^y 

ihing  is  laid  up.  ^    ] 

j   Canker,  kang'kur'.'s.  (409) 

A  worm  thjt  preys  upon,  a^d  destroys  fruits  j 
1  J  fly  tbt  preys  xi\xm  fruits ;  any  *tmng  th^t 
j      (onupts  or  consumes ;  an  eating  or  corroding 

^"noar;  corrosion^  virulence;   a  disease  in 

I      Utcs.  *  '  .  ' 

ToCanker,  kang'kur.  V.n.-     ' 

To  grow  corrupt.  »  •      ' 

I  Tn  Canker,  kang'kur^v.  a. 

Tocornipi,  to  corrode  ;  to  infeft,  to  pollute. 

Caskerbit,  king'kur-bit.  part.  ad. 
Bitten  wiUiaa  envenomed  tooth. 

Cannabine,  kan'na-bine.a.  (149) 

noBpcn. 

CfN'iBAL,  kin'he-bal.s. 

A  man-eater. 

Cannibalizm,  kai/ne-bSUizm.  s. 
i  ce  manners  of  a  cannibal .    Mason. 

Cannibally,  kan'ne-baUl^.  ad. 
ia  the  manner  of  a  cannibal. 

Cannipers,  kaii'ne.purz.s. 

^'upetj. 

4^N0N,  kan'non.  s.  (166) 
A  gUB  larger  than  can  be  managed  by  the  hand. 

^annon-ball,  kan-nun-bawl' .  \ 

Camnon-shot,  kan-nun-shJt'.  J '^•. 


I  arc  shoe  from  great  guns. 

\DE,  kan-nun-nade'. 


"n^balU  which 

To  Cannon  ad^,  .._.. ^  . 

*  n.  To  pby  ihe  great  guns;  to  attack  or 
J^'iefwwh  cannon.        '        .       ,     , 
Cannonier,  kan-iiun-ncer'.  s. 

loe engineer  thai  manages  the  cannon.  (475) 

Cannot   kan' nSt.  v.  n.  pf  Can  and 
^«.  Tobeunabic 


^^:j^^}k3n-niS'.}s. 
CANOEj  -^  J 

A  boat  madebycuuing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into 
a  hollow  vessel. 

Canon,  kan' un.  s.  (166) 

A  role,  a  law;  law  made  by  ecclesiastical 
councils ;  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the 
great  rule ;  a  di^itary  19  cathedral  churches ; 
a  large  sort  of  printing  letter. 

Canon  ESS,  kan'un-nes,  s. 
In  Catholic  countries,  women  living  after  tbe 
example  'of  secular  canons . 

Canonical,  ka-non'e-kal.  a. 

According    to  the    canon  ;*  consrituting  the 

canon  ;  regular,  stated,  hxed  by  ecclesiastical 

laws;  spiritual,  ecclesiastical. 
Canonically,  ka-non'e-kal-le.  ad. 

ill  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  canon. 
Canon icaln ess,  ka-non'e-kal-nes. 

s.    The  quality  of  being  canonical. 

Canonist,  kan'nun-nlst.  s.  (166) 

A  profe&sor  of  the  canon  law. 
CANONlZATiON,k*n-ni-ne-zi'shun. 
s.  The  iO.  of  declaririg  a  saint. 

To  Canonize,  kan'nA-nlze.  v.  a. 

To  dcchre  any  one  a  saint. 
Canonry,  kati'un-re.        1 
Canonship,  kan'un-ship. / '*  . 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  some  cathedral  or 

collegiate  church. 

Canopied.  kan'o-p!d.  a.  (2S2) 

Covered  witn  a  canopy. 

Canopy,  kan'i-pe.  s. 

A  covering  spread  over  the  head. 

To  CANOPYVkaii^-'pe.  v.  a.   ' '   * 

To  cover  with  a  canopy. 

CAN9ROUS,  ka-np'rus.  a.  (512). 
,    Musical,  tuneful. 

pANT,kant.  s. 

t    A  corrupt  diale£l  txed  by  beggars  and  'vaga- 

•  bonds  ;  a  form  of  speaking  pccuHht  to  some 
certain  class  or  body  of  men  ;  a  whining  pii- 
tension  to  goodness;  barbarous  Jargon ;  auctiou. 

0:^  It  is  scarcely' to  be  credited,  that  the  writer 

'   in  the  Sjiedator,  signed  T.  should  adopt  a  de- 

'   rivation  of  this  word  from  one  Jlndr^uoCant^ 

a   Scotch'   Presbyterian    Ministejry   when    the 

•  Latin  cantuSj  $0  expressive  of  the  sin^in)^  or 

•  whining  tone  of  certain  prcacheri' is  so  obvious 
an  ctyhiology.  The  Cant  of  particular'  pro- 
fessions is  an  easy  derivation  from''  the  same 
origin,  as  it  means  the  set  phrases,  the  rou- 
tine of  professional  language,  resembling  the 
chime  of  a  song,  ^^uaint^  from  which  some 
derive  this  word,  is  a  much  less,  probable  ety- 
mology. 

To  Cant,  kant.  v.  n. 

To  talk  in  the  jargon  of  pan  icular  professions; 
to  speak  with  a  particular  tone. 

To  Cant,  kant.  v.  a. 

To  toss  or  fling  away,  ' 

Cantata,  kan-ta'ia.  s.  lialiait,, 

A  song,  (77)   *    4       ,,     / 
Cantation,  kan-ta'shun.  s. 

The  a^  of  singing. 

Canter,  kan'tur.  s.  ff)8) 

A  hypocrite ;  a  short  gallop. 

Cantharioes,  kan-zAir'^-dcz.  s^^.  . 
Spanish  flies,  used  to  raise  blisters. 

Canthus,  kan'/Ads.s. 
The  comer  of  the  eye. 

Canticle,  kJn'ii-k),  s.  {403) 

:  A  song  ;  the  song  uf  Solomon. 
Cantle,  kJn'tl.  s.  ('405) 
■  A  piece  with  comers.. 


CANTLET,.kant'l^.  s.  (99) 

A  piece,  a  fragment. 

Canto,  kan'tA.  s. 
A  book  or  se6Uon  of  a  poem. 

Canton,  kan'tfin.  s.  (166) 

A  small  parcel  or  division  of  land;    a  small 
community,  or  clan. 
To  Canton,  kan'tSn.  v.  a. 

To  divide  into  little  pans- 
To  Canton  iZE,kan'tun-ize.  v.  a^ 
To  parcel  out  into  small  divisions. 

Canvass,  kan'vas.  s. 
A  kind  of  cloth  woven  for  several  uses ;  soli- 
citation upon  an  election. 

To  Canvass,  kan'vas.  v.  a. 
To  sift,  to<xamine  ;  to  debate,  to  controvert. 

To  Canvass,  kan'vas,  v.  n. 

To  solicit. 

Cany,  ka'ne.  a. 

Full  of  canes,  consisting  of  canes. 

Canzonet,  kan-z6-n^t'.s> 
A  little  song ^ 

Cap,  kap.  s. 
The  garment  that  covers  the  head ;  the  ensign 
of  ihecardinalaie;  the  topmost,  the  highest; 
a  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 

To  Cap,  kap.  v.a. 

•  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  snatch  off  the  cap ; 

To  cap  verses,  to  iiame  alternately  verses  be- 
ginning with  a  particular  letter. 

Cap-a-pie,  kap-a-pc'.a.. 

From  head  to  foot.  v 

Cap-paper,  kap'pa-pur.  s. 

A  sort  of  coarse  brownish  papcr. 

Capability,  ka-pa-bii'e-te.  s. 

Capacity..  .  •  * 
Capable,  ka^psLbl.  a..  See  Incapable. 
Endued  wiih  powers  equal  to  j^ny  particulas. 
things;  intelligent,  ablcf  to  Understand;  capi 
Cioui,  able  to  receive;  susceptible  ;  qualihed; 
for;  holloW. 

Capableness,  ka'pa-bl-nes.  s. 

•  The*quality  or-vtat«i  of  bei ng capable.- 

Capacious,  ka-pa'shus.  a. 

Wide,  large,  able  to  hold  much;  extensive^, 
equal  to  great  dc'iign. 

Capaciousness,  ka-pa'shus-nes.  s. 

.    The  power  of  holding*  largeness. 

^o  Cafacitate,  ka-pas'c-iate.  v.a. 

To  enable,  to  qualify. 

Capacity^  ha^pas'^^te,  s.  (511) 

The  power  of  rontatnin^  ;  the  force  or  power 
of  the  mind  ;  power,  ability;  roooiy  space;. 
«aie,  conduion,  rharader. 

Caparison,  1  a-par'e^sun.  s.  (170) 
A  sort  of  cover  for  a  horjie   '(443) 

To  Caparison,  ka-par'^-sun.  v.  a. 

To  dress  111  caparisons  ;  ,to  dress  pompously. . 
Cape,  kape.  s. 
.    Headlong,   promoototy ;  the  neck-piece  of  a^ 

cloak  or  coat. 

CAPER^la'pur.  s.  {9s) 
A  leap,  or  j  limp. 

Caper,  ki'pur.  .s, 
}   A.I  acid  pickle. 

Caper-bush,  ka'pur-bush.  s. 
This  plant  ciows  in  the  South*  of  France,  the 
budtare  i>ic-k1eci  for  eating. 

To  Caper,  ka' pur.  v.  n. 
To  dance  frolicksomely ;   to  skip  for  merri- 
ment. 

Caperer,  ka'pur-rur.  s.  {b^b) 
A  dancer. 
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Capias,  ki'pe-us*  s.  (88) 

A  writ  of  exccation. 
Capillaceous,  kap.piUla'shus.  a* 
,The  same  with  capillary. 

Capillaire,  kap-pil-larc'.  s. 
Syrup  of  Maidenhair. 

CAPiLLAMENT,ka-pil'la-m6nt.  s. 
Small  threads  or  hairs  which  grow  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  flower. 

Capillary,  kap'pil-la-re.  a. 
Resembling  hairs,  small,  minute.    See  Pa- 

PILLARY. 

Capillation,  kap-pil-la'sliun. 

A  small  ramification  of  vessels^ 

Capital,  kap'^-tal.  a.  (ss) 

Relating  to  the  head ;  criminal  lb  the  highest 
degree ;  that  which  alFefts  life ;  chief,  pnnci 


:  principal  or  original 
trading  company. 

Capital,  kap'e-tll.  s. 

The  upper  part  of  a  pillar ;  the  chief  city  of  a 
nation. 

Capitally,  kap'e-taUle.  ad. 
In  a  caintal  manner,  so  as  to  alfe6l  life,  as  capi- 
tally €onvi8ed. 

Capitation,  kap-e-ta'shun.  s. 
Ku^ration  by  heads. 

Capitular,  ka-pitsh'i-lur.  s.  (ss) 

The  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter ;  a  mem- 
ber of  a  chapter.  (463) 

To  Capitulate,  ka-pitsh'u-Iatc. 

V.  n.  (91)  To  draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or 
anicles;  to  yield  or  surrender  on  cettain  siipu- 
,lations. 

Capitulation,  ka-p!tsh-i-li'sh4n.  ^ 

s.   SctpulatioD,  tcfikis,  conditions. 
Capivi  Tree,  ki-pe'vS-tr^e.  s. 

A  balsam  iree. 

Capo^j,  ka'pn.  s.  (405)  (170) 

A  castrated  cock.  ' 
Caponnier€,  kap^i3pn-neer'.  s.. 

A  covered  lodgment,- encompassed  with  a  little 

parapet-     ^ 
Capot,  ka-pot'.R, 

Is  when  one  parw  wins  all  the  tricks  of  cards 

at  the  game  of  Piquet* 

Caprice,  ka-preese',  or  kap'rcese. 

s.  Freak,  fancy,  whim. 
J}:^  The  first  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word 
is  the  most  established;  but  the  second  does 
not  want  its  patrons.  Thus  Dr.  Young,  in  his 
Love  0/  Fame: 
**TiB  true  great  fortunes  some  great  men 

**  confer ; 
«*^But  often,  ev'n  in  doing  ri{^ht  they  err : 
«*  Tvomeafrke^  not  from  choice,  their  favours 

**  come ; 
<•  They  givle,  but.  think  it  toil  to  know  to 

"whom." 

Capricious,  ka-pri$h'us.  a. 

Whimsical,  fanciful. 

Capriciously,  ka-prish'us-li.  ad. 

Whimsically. 
CAPRiciousNESS,ka-pr!sh'us-nes.s. 
Humour,  whimsicalness. 

Capricorn^  kap'pri-kJrn.  s. 

One  of  the  signs  of  tne  zodiack,  the  winter 
solstice. 
Capriole, kap-re-ole'.  s. 

Caprioles  are  leaps,  such  as  horses  make  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  without  advancing  |or- 
ward. 


Capstan,  kap'stan.  s. 
A  cylinder  with  levers  to  wind  up  any  great 
weight. 

Capsular,  kap'shi-lir.  (452)   1 
Capsulary,  kap'shu-lar-e.        S 

Hollow  Kke  a  chest. 
Capsulate,  kap'shu-late.        1 
Capsulated,  kap'shu-la-tld.  J 

Inclosed,  or  in  a  box. 

Captain,  kap'tin.  s.  (208)^ 

A  chief  commander;  the  commander  of  a 
company  in  a  regiment ;  the  chief  commander 
of  a  ship;  Captain  General,  the  general  or 
commander  in  chief  of  an  anny. 
Captainry,  kap'iin-re.  s. 
The  power  over  a  certain  district ;  the  chief- 
tainship.   ' 

Captainship,  kap'tin-ship.  s. 

The  rank  or  post  of  a  captain  \  the  condition 
or  post  of  a  chief  commander. 

'Captation,  kap-ta'shun.  s. 

The  praflice  of  catching  favour. 

Caption,  kap'shun.  s. 
The  abi  of  taking  any  person. 

^Captious,  kap'shfis.  a.  (314) 

Given  to  cavils,  eager  to  obje£l,  insidious, 
ensnaring. 

Captiously,  kap'sh»is-li.ad. 

With  an  inclination  to  objeQ. 

'Captiousness,  kap'shus-nls.  s. 

Inclination  to  objeel ;  oeevishness. 
To  Captivate,  kap'te-vJte.  v.  a. 

To  take  prisoner,  ho  bring  into  bondage  ;  to, 

charm,  to  subdue. 

C APTiVATiON,  kap-ti-va'shfin,  s.  . 
The  a&  of  taking  one  captive. 

Captive,  kap'tlv.  s.  (i4o) 
One  taken  in  war ;  one  charmed  by  beauty. 

:Captive,  kap'tlv.  a. 
Made  prisoner  m  war. 

!Captivity,  kap-t!v'e-te.  s. 

Subjcdion  by  the  fate  of  war,  bondage ;  sla- 
very, servitude. 

Captor,  kap'tur.  s.  (166) 

He  that  takes  a  prisoner,  or  a  prize. 

Capture,  kap'tshure.s.  (461) 

The^el  Or  pra£lice  of  taking  any  thing;  a  prize. 

Capuchin,  kap-A-shecn' .  s.  (112) 

I  A  female  earment,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  made  in  imiution  of  the  dress  of  capu- 
chin monks. 

Car,  kar.  s.  (78) 
A  small  carriage  of  burden  ;  chariot  of  war. 

Carabine,  or Carbin E,  kir-blne' . 

s.  A  small  sort  of  fire-arms. 

(yr  Dr.  Ash,  Bailey,  W.. Johnston,  Entick, 
and  Buchanan,  accent  Carabine  on  the  last 
svllable,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Periy  on 
the  first;  while  Mr.  Sherid<in,  Dr.  A^h,  Bu- 
chanan, Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bailey,  accent  Car- 
bine on  the  first ;  but  Mr.  &ott,  Entick, 
Periyj  «nd  Kenrick,  more  properly  omhe  la^t. 
The  reason  is,  that  if  we  accent  (Carbine  on  the 
first  syllable,  the  last  ought,  according  to  ana- 
logy, to  have  the  /  short :  but  as  the  /  is  al- 
ways long,  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  last 

^  syllable.  (140) 

Carbinier,  kar-be-neer'.  s. 

'   A  sort  of  light.horscman.  ' 
Carack,  kar'ak.  s. 
A  bfge  ship  of  burden,  galleon.  ^ 

Carat,    \ *4  /v    \ 

.  A  weight  of  four  grains  ;  a  manner  of  expres- 
sing the  fineness  61  gold. 


C aravan^  kar-a-van' .  s.  (524) 
A  troop  or  body  of  merchanis  or  pilgrims. 

Caravansary,  kar-a^vaii'sa-re.  s. 

A  house  built  for  the  reception  of  travdlcri. 

Caraway,  kar'a-wa.  5. 

.   A  plant. 

Carbonado,  kSr-bi-nVdo.  s.  (92) 

Meat  cut  across,  to  be  broiled.  (77) 

To  Carbonado,  kdr-bo-ni'do.  v. a. 
To  cut  or  hack. — Sec  Lumbago. 

Carbuncle,  kar'bunk-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  jewel  shining  in  the  dark  ;  red  spot  or 
pimple. 

Carbuncled,  kar'bunk-kH.  a.  i 

Set  with  carbuncles  ;  spotted,  deformed  w-ili 
pimples.  (362) 

Carbuncular,  kar-bung'ku-lur.  a. 
Red  like  a  caibuucle. 

Carbunculation,  kir-buiig-kurla' 

shun.  s. 

The  blasting  of  youqg  buds  by  hcax  or  cold. 
Carc.\ne,t,  kar'ka-net*  s. 

A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels. 

Carcass,  kir'kas.  s.  (92) 

A  dead  body  <^an  animal ;  the  decayed  part^ 
of  any  thing ;  the  main  parts.  Without  con.- 
pletion  or  ornament ;  in  gunuery,  a  kind  ut 
bomb. 

CARCBLAGE,k5r'si4-lJcfje.  s.  (90) 
Prison  fees. 

Card,  kird.  s.  (02) 
A  paper  painted  with  figures,  used  in  g^cs ; 
the  popcr  on  which  the  several  naipts  of  the 
compass  arc  marked  under  the  mariner'* 
neecQe  ;  the  instrument  with  «^:faich  wool  is 
combed.  •    .  » 

To  Card,  kIrd.  v.  a. 
'    To  comb  wool. 

Cardamomom.     This  word  is  com- 

.    monly  pronoMnced  kSr'da-mum. «. 
'    A  medicinal  seed. 

Carder,  klr'dur*  s.  (pa) 

One  that  cards  wool  ;  one  that  plays  much-at 
cards.  .      ' 

CARDiACAL,kir-di'a-kal.    \ 
Cardiack,  fcar'di-Sk.         J^' 
;  Cordial,  havmg  the  quality  of  invigoratii^- 

Cardinal,  k4r'de-nal.  a.  (8s) 
Pfincipal,  chief* 

CAKDiNAL..kar!de-nal.  s. 
One  of  the  chief  governors  ofthe  church. 

Cardinalate,  klr'di-ija-latc.  \ 

CARDiNALSHlp^kar/de^nal-ship/^' 
1  he  office  and  rank  of  a  cardinal. 

CARDMATCji,  Jcard(matsh.  s. 
A.  match  made  oy  fdipptng  a  piice  of  a  card  in 
melted  sulphur  ;  a  party  at  caAls. 

CARE;kare.  s. 

Solicitude,  anxiety,  oooccm  >  caution ;  regard, 

charge,  heed  in  order  to  preservation  ;  thceb- 

jcft  of  care,  or  of  love. 
t'oCAREj  kare,  V.  n. 

To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ;  to  be  iiKlined,  to 
.  be  disposed  ;  to  be  affeacd  with. 

CA.RECRAZED,  kare'krazd.  a.  {z^^) 
Broken  with  care  and  soltcitode. 

To  Careen,. ka-rcen'.  v.  a. 

To  calk,  to  stop  up  leaks. 

Career,  ka-i^er'.  s. 

The  ground  00  which  a  race  is  run  ;  a  c<^u^$e, 
a  race  5  full  speed,  swift  motion  ;  course  of 
atlion. 

To  Career,  kS-r^ei^'.  v.ti. 
To  run  with  a  swift  motion. 
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Careful,  kire'ful.  a. 

Anxious,  solicitous,  full  of  concern  |  prpvi- 
deot,  diligent,  cautious;  watchful. 

Carifully,  kare'ful-le.  ad. 

In  a  manner  ihdt  shews  care  ;  heediully,  watch- 
fully. • 

Carefulness,  kare'ful-nes.  s, . 

Vigiboce,  caution. 
Carelesly,  kare'lcs-le*  ad. 
Negligently,  hccdleily. 

Carei.esness,  kare'lcs-nes.  s. 

Hcedlesncss,  inaiu*ntion. 

Careless,  kare'le*.  a. 

WitJKJut  care,  wirhout  solicitude,  unconcer- 
ned, negligent,  hecdihss,  uninindiul)  cheerful, 
andisturbed,  uitniovtd  by,  unconcerned  at. 

To  Caress,  ka-rcs'.  v.  a. 

To  endear,  to  fondle. 

Caress,  ka-r€s'.  s. 

An  aft  of  cndcarmcni. 

Caret,  ka'rer.  s.  . 

A  note  which  &hew5  where  something  inter- 
lined should  he  rcraJ,  as  a. 

Cargo,  kar'co.  s. 

Th:  lading  of  a  ship. 

Cari ATipps.  ka-rc-at'i-dez.  s. 
Tac  Cariatides  in  archiietlurc  are  an  order  of 
piiiars  resembling  women. 

Caricature,  kar-ik-a-tshure'.  (46 1; 

{$•  This  word,  though  not  in  Johnson,  I  have 
DOC  scrupled  to  insert,  from  its  frequent  and 
legitimate  us.-'gc.  Bjrctti  tells  us,  that  the 
literal  sense  of  this  word  is  certa  quatwta  di 
rmim'aoneche  si  metteeneW  arcbiSuso  oaltro, 
which,  in  Englishi  signiBes  the  charge  of  a 
gun:  but  its  metaphorical  signification,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  English  use  ii,  is, 
as  he  tells  us,  dichesl  anchf  di  ritratio  ridico/o 
in  em  sensi  grandemente  accr^sciute  i  dif- 
fetti,  when  applied  to  paintings,  chiefly  por- 
tiaits,  that  bctghceninir  of  some  features  and 
lowering  others,  which  we  call  in  English 
oyeitharging,  and  which  will  make  a  very  ugly 
pifiurc,  not  unlike  a  handsome  jicrson :  whence 
any  exaggerated  chara£ler,  which  is  redundant 
in  some  of  its  parts,  attd  defective  in  others,  is 
called  a  Caricature. 

Caries,  ka'rc-!z.  s.  (99) 

Rottenness. 

Cariosity,  ka-re-os'e-te.  s. 

Rottenness. 
Carious,  ka're-us.  a.  (314) 

Rotten. 
Cark,  kark.  s. 
Care,  anxiety. 

To C ARK,  kirk.  V.  n. 
To  be  careful,  to  be  anxious. 

Carle,  karl.  s. 
A  rode,  brutal  man,  chari. 

Carline  TrfiSTLE,  kar-line./Ms'sI. 
s-  A  plant. 

Carlings,  klr'lin^z.  s. 
In  a  ship,  timbers  lying  fore  and  aft. 

Carman,  kdr'man.  s.  (ss) 
A  man  whose  employment  it  is  to  drive  cars. 

Carmelite,  kar'mi-llte.  s.  (156) 
A  sort  of  pear  ;  one  of  the  order  of  White 
Friars. 

Carminative,  kar-min/a-tfv.  s. 

Cvminaiives  are  such  things  as  dispel  wind, 
and  promote  insensible  perspiraiion. 

Carminative,  kar-mfn'a-iiv.  a. 
Belonging  10  carminatives.  (157J 

Carmine,  kir-mine'.  s. 
A  powder  of  a  bright  red  or  crimson  colour. 


({^  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Smith, 
accent  tliis  word  oti  the  first  syllabic  ;  but  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Ken  rick,  Mr  Scott,  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Entick,  more  properly  pn  the  lUsii 
— for  the  reason,  see  C  a  r  B  i  N  E . 

Carnage,  kar'nldje.  s.  (co) 

Slaughter,  havock  ;  heaps  ot  flesh. 

Carnal,  kar'nal.  a.  (ss)  ^ 

Fleshy,  not  spiritual;  lustful,  lecherous. 

Carnality,  kar-nal'e-ie.  s. 

Fleshy  lust ;  grossness  of  mind. 

Carnally,  kar'nal-le.  ad. 

According  to  the  flesh,  nrn  spiritually. 
Carnalness,  kar'nal-nes,  s. 

Carnal  iiy. 

Carnation,  kar-nVs!um.  s. 

The  name  of  the  natural  flcih  colour. 
Carnelion,  kai-nele'yun.  .s.  (113) 
A  precifHis  stone,  more  commonly  written  and 
pronounced  Cornelian. 

Cahneous,  kar'ne-us.  a. 
Fleshy. 

To  Carnify,  kar'ne-fl.  v.  n. 

To  breed  flesh. 
Carnival,  kar'ne-val.  s. 

The  feast  held  in  Roman  Caiholick  countries 

before  Lent. 

Carnivorous,  kar-niv'vo-rus.  a. 

Flcsh-cating.  (518) 
Carnosity,  k^r-nos'sc-tc.  s. 

Fleshy  excrescence. 

Carnous,  kar'nus.  a.  (314) 
Fleshy. 

Carob,  ka'rJb.  s. 

A  plant. 

Carol,  kar'rul.  s.  (166) 
A  song  of  joy  and  exultation  ;  a  song  of  de- 
.  votion. 

To  Carol,  kar'rul.  v.  n. 
To  sing,  to  warWc. 

To  Carol,  kar'rul.  v.  a. 
To  praise,  to  celebrate. 

Carotid,  ka-rot'ifl.  s. 
Two  aneries  which  arise  otit  of  the  ascending 
trunk  of  the  aorta. 

Carousal,  ka-r&u'zal.  s.  (88) 

A  fi:stival. 

To  Carouse,  ka-r6uz'.  v.  n. 
To  drink,  to  quaff. 

To  Carouse,  ka-r6uz'.  v.  a. 

To  drink. 

Carouser,  ka-r&u^zur.  s.  (98) 
A  drinker,  a  toper. 

Carp,  k4rp.  s. 

A  pond  fish. 

To  Carp,  kirp.  v.  n. 
To  censure,  to  cavil.        ^ 

Carpenter,  kar'pen-tur.  s.  (98) 

An  artificer  in  wood. 

Carpentry,  kar'pen-tre.  s. 
1  he  trade  of  a  carpenter. 

Carper,  k^r'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  caviller. 

Carpet,  kar'pft.  s.  (90)  • 

A  covering  of  various  colours ;  ground  varie- 
gated with  flowers ;  to  be  on  the  carpet,  is  to 
be  the  subjefl  of  consideration. 

To  Carpet,  kir'pit.  v.  a. 

To  spread  wiin  carpets. 

Carping,  kar/pJng.  part.  a.  (410) 

Captious,  censorious. 

Carpingly,  kar'p!ng-le.  ad. 
Captiously,  censoriously. 

K 


Carriage,  kar'ndjtf.  s.  {90) 

The  a£^  of  carrying  or  transport ing  ;  yeniclc ; 
the  frame  upon  which  c^non  is  carried  ;  be<f 

faaviour,  conduQ,  management. 

Carrier,  kar'ri-ur.  s. 
One  who  csnies  something ;  cnc  whose  trade 
is  to  carry  pigeons ;  a  messenger ;  a  species  of 
pigeons. 

Carrion,  kar're-un.  s.  (166) 
The  carcass  of  something  not  proper  for  food ; 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  woman  ;  aof 
flesh  so  corrupted  as  not  co  be  fit  for  food. 

Carrion,  kar'rc-fin.  a. 

Relating  to  carcases. 

Carrot,  kar' rut.  s.  (l60) 

Garden  root. 
CARROTiNESS,ka.r'rut-e-nes.  s. 

Redness  of  hair. 
Carroty,  kar'rut-^.  a. 

S|>okenoF  red  hair. 

To  Carry,  kar'rt-.  v.  a. 

To  convey  from  a  place  ;  to  bear,  ♦»  have 
about  one  I  to  convey  by  force;  to  effect  any 
thing ;  to  behave,  to  conduct  j  to  bring  for- 
ward; to  imply,  to  import ;  to  fetch  and 
bring,  as  dogs  ;  Tocarr)'  cff,  to  kill ;  To  carry 
on,  to  promote,  to  help  forwaid ;  To  carry 
through,  to  suj^rt  to  the  last. 

To  Carry,  kar're.  v.  n. 

A  horse  is  said  to  carry  well,  when  his  neck  it 
arched,  aWl  he  holds  his  head  high. 

Cart,  kart.  s.  (92) 

A  wheel-carriage,  ilsed  commonly  forhif^age  ; 
the  vehicle  in  which  criminals  are  earned  to 
execution. 

To  Cart,  kart.  v.  a. 

To  expose  in  a  cart. 

To  Cart,  k^rt.  v.  n. 

To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Cart-horse,  kart'hirse.  s. 

A  coarse  unwieldy  horse. 

Cart-load,  kirt-lode'.  s. 

A  quantity  of  any  thing  piled  on  a  cart ;  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

Cartway,  kart'wa.  s. 
A  way  through  which  a  carriage  may  conve- 
niently travel. 

Cart-blanche,  kart-bl?.nKh'.  s. 
A  blank  paix'r,  a  paper  to  be  filled  up  with 
such  conditions  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  • 
sent  thinks  proper.    • 

Cartel,  kar-tel'.  s. 

A  writing  containing  stipulations. 

Carter,  kart'ur.  s.  (98) 
The  man  who  drives  a  cart. 

Cartilage,  kar'te-lidje.  s.  (90) 
A  smooth  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone| 
but  harder  than  a  ligameiit. 

C arti lagi n eou s,   kar'ti-la- 

jin'yus.  (lis) 
Cartilaginous,  kar-te-ladje'- 

c-nus.  (314) 

Consisting  of  cartilages. 

Cartoon,  kar-toon'.  s. 
A  ))aintingoi  dnwing  upon  large  paper. 

Cartouch,  kar-tootsh'.  s. 
A  case  of  wood  three  inches  thick  at  the  hot** 
torn,   holding  balls.     It  is  fired.out  of  a  hobit 
or  small  mortar. 

Cartrage,   \,  ?  /,  2,.  /  ^\ 

Cartridge,/'''^  "■'''^^•''•^^^^ 

A  case  of  p^pcr  or  parchment  filled  with  gan- 
powHer,  used  for  the  greater  expedition  in 
charging  guns. 
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Cartrut,  kirt'rut.  s. 
The  track  made  by  a  cart  wheel. 

Cartulary,  kar'tshu-Ia-re.  s.  {461) 

A  place  where  papers  arc  kept. 

Cartwright,  kart'riie.  s. 
A  maker  of  carts. 

To  Carve,  karv.  v.  a. 
To  cut  wood,,  or  stone ;  to  cut  meat  at  the 
table ;  to  engrave ;  to  choose  one's  own  part. 

To  Carve',  karv.  v.n. 

To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor  ;  to  per- 
form at  table  the  ofiicc  of  supplying  the  com- 
pany. 

Carver,  kar'vur.  s.  (98) 
A  sculptor ;  he  that  curs  up  the  meat  at  the 
table ;  he  that  chooses  for  himself. 

Carving,  kar'ving.  s.  (410) 

Sculpture,  figures  carved. 

Caruncle,  kar'unk-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  small  protuberance  of  flesh.  (81) 

Cascade,  kas-kade'.  s. 

A  cataraO,  a  water-fall. 

Case,  kase.  s. 

A  covering,  a  box,  a  sheath  ;  the  outer  part  of 
8 house;  a  building  unfurnuhed. 

Case-knife,  kase'nife.  s. 

A  large  kitchen  knife. 

Case-shot,  kJse'shot.  s. 

BuUeu  inclosed  in  a  case. 
Case,  kise.  s. 

Condition  with  regard  to  outward  circum- 
stances ;  state  of  thmgs;  in  physick,  state  of 
the  body ;  condition  with  regard  to  leanness, 
or  health ;  contingence  ;  question  relating  to 
particular  persons  or  things ;  representation  of 
atiy  question  or  state  of  the  body,  mind,  or  af- 
fairs ;  the  variattoa  of  nouns ;  In  case,  if  it 
should  happen. 

To  Case,  kise.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  a  case  or  cover ;  to  cover  as  *a  case ; 
to  strip  oif  the  covering. 

To  Caseharden,  kase'har-dn.  v.  a. 
To  harden  on  the  outside. 

Casemate,  kase'mite.  s. 
A  kind  of  vault  or  arch  of  stone-work. 

Casement,  kAze'mem.  s. 

A  window  opening  upon  hinges. 

Caseworm,  kase'wuini.  s. 

A  grub  that  makes  itself  a  case. 
Cash,  kash.  s. 

Moiie}',  ready  money. 

Cash-keeper,  kash'keep-ur.  s. 

A  man  entrusted  with  the  money. 

Cashewnut,  ka-shio'n&t. «. 

A  tree. 

Cashier,  ka-sheer'.  s,  (275) 

He  that  has  charge  of  the  money. 

To  Cashier,  ka-sheer'.  v.  a. 
To  discard,  to  dismiss  from  .a  post. 

Cask,  kask.  s. 

A  barrel. 

Casque,  kask.  s.  (415) 

A  helmet,  armour  for  the  head. 

Casket,  kJs'kit.  s.  (pp) 

A  small  box  or  chest  for  Jewels. 
To  Cassate,  kas'sate.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  vacate,  to  invalidate. 

Cassation*  kas-si'shun.  s. 

A  making  null  or  void. 

Cassavi,  kas'sa-ve.     1 

Cassada,  kas'sa-da.     -»  ^" 
An  American  plant. 


Cassia,  kash'she-a.  s. 

A  sweet  spice  mentioned  by  Moses. 
Cassiowary,  kash'she-o-wa-re.  s. 

A  large  bird  of  prey. 

Cassock,  kas'suk.  s.  (166) 
A  dose  garment. 

Cassweed,  kas'weed.  s. 
Shepherd's  pouch. 

To  Cast,  kast.  v.  a.  (/g) 

I'o  throw  with  the  hand ;  to  throw  away,  as 
useless  or  noxious ;  to  throw  dice,  or  lots ;  to 
throw  in  wrestling;  to  throw  a  net  or  snare  ; 
to  drive  by  violence  of  weather ;  to  leave  be- 
hind in  a  race ;  to  shed,  to  let  fall,  to  moult ; 
to  lay  aside,  as  fit  to  be  worn  no  longer ;  to 
overweigh,  to  make  to  preponderate,  to  decide 
by  oveibalancing ;  to  compute,  to  reckon,  to 
calculate ;  to  contrive,  to  plan  out ;  to  fix  the 
parts  in  a  play ;  to  diretl  the  eye  ;  to  form  a 
mould  ;  to  model,  to  form  ;  To  cast  away,  to 
shipwreck ;  to  waste^  in  profusion  ;  to  ruin ; 
To  cast  down,  to  dejeft,  to  depress  the  mind ; 
To  cast  off,  to  discard,  to  disburden  ouc's  self; 
to  leave  behind;  To  cast  out,  to  turn  out  of 
doors ;  to  vent,  to  speak  ;  To  cast  up,  to  com- 
pute, to  calculate ;  to  vomit. 

Jo  Cast,  kast.  v.  ri.  (92) 

To  contrive,  to  turn  the  thoughts  ta;  to  ad- 
mit of  a  form  by  casting  or  melting ;  to  warp, 
to  grow  out  of  form. 

Cast,  kast.  s. 

Thea£tof  casting  or  throwing,  a  throw ;  state 
of  any  thine  cast  or  thrown ;  a  stroke,  a  touch; 
motion  of  ine  eye  ;  the  throw  of  dice ;  chance 
from  the  cast  of  dice ;  a  mould,  a  form  ;  a 
shade,  or  tendency  to  any  colour ;  exterior  ap- 
pearance; manner,  air,  mien;  a  flight  of 
hawks. 

Castanet, kas'ta-nlt.  s. 

Small  shells  of  ivory,  or  bard  wood,  which 
dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

Castaway,  kast'a-wa.s. 

Aperson  lost,  or  abandoned  by  Providence. 

Castellin,  kas-telMln. 

Castellain,  kas'tel-line. 
Constable  of  a  castle. 

Caster,  kas/tur.  s. 

A  thrower,  he  that  casts ;  a  calculator,  a  man 
that  calcubtcs  fortunes. 

To  Castigate,  kas't^-gate.  v.  a. 

(91}  To  chastise,  to  chasten,  to  punish. 

Castigation,  kas-te-ga'shfin.  s. 
Penance,  discipline ;  punishment,  corrcdion; 
emendation. 

Castigatory,  kas'terga-iur-i.  a. 

Punitive.  (51ft) 

Castile  Soap,  kas'teiUsope.  s. 

A  kind  of  soap. 

Casting-net,  kas'tjng-net.  s. 
A  net  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  by  hand  to 
catch  fish. 

Castle,  kas'sl.  s.  (472) 

A  house  fortified :  Castles  in  the  air,  projeBs 
without  reality. 

Castled,  kas'sld.  a.  (405)  (472) 

Furnished  with  castles. 

Castling,  kast'ling.  s. 

An  abortive. 

Castor,  kas'tur.  s.  (gs) 

A  beaver. 

CASTOREUM,kas-to' re-urn.  s. 
In  pharmacy,  a  liquid  matter  inclosed  in  bags 
or  purses,  near  the  anus  of  the  castor,  falsely 
taken  for  his  testicles. 
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Castrametation,  kas-tra-mW- 
shun.  s.   . 
The  art  orpradice  of  encamping. 

To  Castrate,  kas'tritc.  v.  a. 
To  geld ;  10  take  away  the  obscene  parts  of  a 
wriimg. 

Castration,  kas-tra'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  gelding. 

A  mean  or  degenerate  kind  of  hawk. 

Castrensian,  kas-trcn'shi-an.a. 
Belonging  to  a  camp. 

Casual,  kazh'6-al.  a.  (451)  (453) 

Accidental,  arising  from  chance. 

Casually,  kazh'i-al-le.  ad. 
Accidentally,  without  design. 

Casu ALNESS,  kazh'i-al-nes.  s. 
Accidentalness. 

Casualty,  karfi'u-al-te.  s. 

Accident,  a  thing  happening  by  chance. 

Casuist,  kazh'u-ist.  s. 

One  that  studies  and  settles  cases  cf  conscience. 

Casuistical,  kazh-ii-is'te-kal.  a. 

Relating  10  cases  of  conscience. 

Casuistry,  kazh'i-is-ui.  s. 

The  science  of  a  casuist. 

Cat,  kat.j!. 
A  domestick  animal  that  catches  mice. 

Cat,  kat.  s. 
A  son  of  ship. 

Cat-o'-nine-tails,  kat-a-nine'- 
tSlz.  s.  (ss) 
A  whip  with  nine  lashes. 

Catachresis,  kat-a-kre'&Is.  (520) 
The  abuse  of  a  trope,  when  the  words  are  too 
far  wrested  from  their  native  signification ;  as 
a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

Cat  achrestic  AL,kat-a-kres'te-kal. 

a.  Forced,  far-fetched. 

Cataclysm,  kat'a-klizm.  s, 

A  deluge,  an  inundation. 

Catacombs,  kat'a-komz.  s. 

Subterraneous  cavities  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  4*4, 

Catale^tick,  1^-a-lek'tik.  a. 
if  In  Poetry)  wanting  a  syllable.    Asb, 

Catalepsis,  kat-a-lep'sls.  s. 
A  disease  wherein  the  patient  is  without scnsct 
and  remains  in  the  same  pasture  in  which  the 
disease  seized  him. 

Catalogue,  kat'a-log.  s.  (338) 

An  enumeration  of  particulars,  a  list. 
Catamountain,  kat-a-miun'tin.s. 

A  fierce  anilnal  resembling  a  cat. 
Cataphract,  kat'a-frakt.  s. 

A  horseman  in  complete  armour. 

Cataplasm,  kat'a-plazm.  s. 

A  poultice. 

Catapult,  kat(a-pfi!t.  s*  (489) 

An  engine  used  anciently  to  throw  stones. 

Cataract,  kat'a-rakt.  s. 

A  fall  of  water  from  on  high,  a  cascade. 

Cataract,  kJt'a-raki.  s. 

An  inspissation  of  the  ciystalline  humotir  of 
the  eye  ;  sometimes  a  pellicle  that  hinders  the 
sight. 
Catarrh,  ka-tar'.  s. 
A  deflut^ion  of  a  sharp  senim  from  the  glands 
about  the  head  and  throat. 
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nir  (16;),  nSt  (163);  t4be  {l7l)t  tfib  (172),  bull  (173) ;  i!l  (299) ;  Pound  (313) ;  th\n  [466),  thIs  (469). 


Catarrhal,  ka-tar'ral.       "I    ^ 
Catarrhous,  ka-tJr'rSs.      J      ' 

Relating  to  the  catarrh^  proceeding  from  a 

catanh. 

Catastrophe,  ka-tas'tro-fe.  s. 

The  change  or  revolution  which  produces  the 
conclusion  or  final  event  of  a  draroaiick  piece  \ 
a  final  event,  generally  unhappy. 

Catcal,  kat' kill.  (406). 
A  squeaking  instrument,  used  in  the  playhouse 
to  condemn  plays. 

^  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written 
with  double  /. — See  Principles  of  Pronuncia- 
tion, letter  X..  and  IntroduQion  to  Rhvming 
Didiooaiy,  Orthographical  Aphorism  XII. 

To  C-ATCH,  katsh.  v.  a.  (so) 
To  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand ;  to  stop  any 
thing  wyinjj  t  w  «cize  any  thing  by  pursuit ; 
to  stopi  to  mterrupt  falling ;  to  ensnare,  to  enr 
tsnglc  in  a  snare ;  to  recci\*e  suddenly ;  to 
festen  suddenly  upon,  to  seize ;  to  please,  to 
seize  the  affcdions,.  to  •harm ;  to  receive  any 
contagion  or  disease. 

^  This  word  is  almost  universally  pronounced 
in  the  capital  like  the  noun  hetcb  :  but  this  de- 
viation from  the  true  sound  of  a  is  only  tole- 
rable in  colloquial  pr«auiiciaiion,  and  ought, 
by  €orre0  speakers,  to  be  avoided  even  in  that. 

To  Catch,  katsh.  v,  n. 
To  be  contagious,  to  spread  in(c£lion. 

Catch,  katsh.  s.  ,     «   ^    , . 

Sciiure,  the  ad  of  seizing;  the  aft  of  takmg 
caickij ;  a  song  sui^  in  succession ;  watch ; 
the  pmiure  of  seizing  j  an  advantage  taken, 
hoUlaidon;  the  thing  caught^  probe;  a  short 
interval  of  aclion ;  a  taint,  a  slight  contagion ; 
any  thing  that  catches,  as  a  hook ;  a  small  swifi- 
sauing  ship. 

Catcher,  katsh'ur.  s. 

He  that  catches;  that  in  which  any  thing  is 

caoght. 
Catchfly,  kaish'fli.  s. 

a  plant,  Campion. 

Catchpoll,  katsh' pile.  s. 

A  Serjeant,  a  bunibailiflf. 

Catchword, katsh' wurd.  s. 

The  word  at  the  corner  of  the  page  under  the 
last  line,  which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the 
next  page. 

Catechetical,  kat-e-ket' J-kal.  a. 

Consisting  of  questions  and  answers. 

CATECHETlCALLY,,kat-e-ket'e-kaUe 
ad.  In  die  way  of  questions  and  answers. 

To  Catechise,  kat'e-keize,  v,  a. 
Toinstru£lby  asking  questions ;  to  question; 
to  interrogate,  to  examine.  ( 160) 

Catechiser,  kat'e-kei-zdr-  s.  (160) 
Ooe  who  catechisea. 

Catechism,  kat'e-kizm.  s. 

A  form  of  iostnidion  by  ineans  of  questions 
aod  amwers  concerning  religion, 

Catechist,  kat'i-kist.  s; 
Ooe  whose  charge  is  to  question  the  uoin- 
Rnif^  concerning  religion. 

Catechumen,  kat-e-ku'nien.  s. 

One  wIk)  is  yet  in  the  first  ludimenis  of  Chris- 
tianity. t503)  4     11       2    fi 
C atecu  u  MEN  ic A L9  kat-e-ku-mcn  6- 

kal.  a.  (50q) 

Bekmging  to  tlie  catechumens. 

Categorical,  kat-e-gor'c-kal.a. 
Absolute,  adequate,'  positive. 

Categorically,  kat4-gor'^e-kal-e, 
ad.  Positively,  expressly. 


Category,  kat'c-gir-i.  s. 

A  class,  a  rank,  an  order  of  ideas,  predica* 
ment. 
Catenarian,  kat-e-na'ri-aiu  a. 
Relating  to  a  chain. 

To  Catenate,  kat'c-nate.  v.  a. 

To  chain. 

Catenation,  kat.e-na'shun.  s. 

Link,  regular  connexion. 
To  Cater,  ka'tfir.  v.  n.  (.gs) 
To  provide  food,  to  buy  in  viduals* 

Cater,  ka'tur.  s. 
The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 

Cater-cousin,  ka'tur-kuz-zn.  s. 

A  petty  favourite,  one  related  by  blood  or 
mind. 

Caterer,  ka'tur-ur.  s. 

A  ijurveyor. 

Cateress,  ka'tSr-res.  s. 
A  woman  emplo>'ed  to  provide  vi£luals. 

Caterpillar,  kat'tur-piMur. s. 
A  worm  sustained  by  leaves  and  fruiu;    a 
plant. 

To  Caterwaul,  kat'tur-wawl.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting  time ;  to 
make  an  offensive  or  odious  noise* 
Cates,  kates.  s. 
Viands,  food,  dish  of  meat. 

Catfish,  kat'fish.  s. 

A  sea  fish  in  the  West  Indies. 

Catgut,  kat'gut.  s. 

A  kind  of  cord  or  gut  of  which  fiddle  strings 

are  made ;  a  kind  <?  canvas  for  ladies'  work. 

Asb. 
^f^  £tther  I  have  been  misinformed,  or  fiddle 

strings  are  made  in  lulyof  the  guts  of  goats. 

and  therefore  ought   properly    to  be  called 

goatgut. 
C athartical,  ka-zMr'ti-kaki  ^ 
Cathartick,  ka-/Aar't!k.         J 

Purgative. 
Cathartick,  ka-/*4r'tik.  s.  (509) 

A  medicine  to  purge  downward. 
Catharticalness,    ka-/Aar'te-kal- 


nes.  s. 


Purging  quality. 

Cathead,  kat'hed.  s. 

In  a  fhip,  a  piece  of  timber  wtth  two  shivers 
at  one  end,  having  a  rope  and  a  block ;  a  'kiiKl 
of  fossile. 

Cathedral,  ka-zAe'dral.  a.  (ss) 

Episcopal,  containing  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  be- 
longing to  an  episcopal  church. 

Cathedral,  ka-//^e'dral.s.  (88) 

The  head  church  of  a  diocese. 
CATHERiNfe-PEAR,ka/A-ur-rin-p5re' 

s.  An  inferior  kind  of  pear. 
(l:|r  This  proper  name  ought  to  be  written  with 

an  a  in  the  second  syllable  instead  of  ^,  as  it 

comes  from  the  Greek  KaOa^s,  signifying 

furf. 

Catheter.  ka/A'e-tur.  s.  (qs) 

A  hollow  and  somewhat  crooked  instrument 
to  thrust  into  the  bladder,  tt)  assist  in  bringing 
away  the  urine  when  the  passage  is  stopped. 

Catholes,  kat'holz,  s. 
In  a  ship,  two  little  holes  astern  above  the  gun* 
room  purts. 

Catholicism,  ka-/;?>oI'e-sizm.  s. 
Adherence  to  the  Catholick  church. 

Catholick,  ka/A'o-lik.  a. 

Universal  or  general 

Catholicon,  ka-/Aol'e-kon.  s. 

An  universal  medicine. 
K2 


Cati^ins,  kat'kinz.  s. 
ImperfcB  flowers  hangmg  firom  trees,  in  man- 
ner of  a  rope  orcac*s  tail. 

Catling,  kat'ling.  s. 

A  dismembering  knife,  used  by  surgeon*;  cat- 
gut, fiddle  strings. 

Catmint,  kat'mint.  s. 

A  plant. 

Catoptrical,  kat-op'trc-kal.  a. 
Relating  to  the  caioptricks,  or  vision  by  reflec- 
tion. 

Catoptricks^  kat-op'triks.  s. 
That  part  of  optitks  which  treats  of  vision  bf 
rcfle£iion. 

Catpipe,  kat'plpe.s. 

Catcal.    ^ 

Cat's-eye,  kats'i.  s. 
A  stone. 

Cat's-foot,  kais'fut.  s. 
Alehoof. 

Cat's-head.  kats'hed.  s. 
A  kind  of  apple. 

Catsilver,  kat'sil-vur.  s.  (93) 
A  kind  of  fossile. 

Cat's-tail,  kats'tale.  s. 
A  long  round  substance  that  grows  upon  nut- 
trees  ;  a  kind  of  reed. 

Catsup,     universally     pronounced 
k5tsh'&p.  s.^ 
A  kind  of  pickle. 

Cattle,  kat'tl.  s.  (405) 

Beasts  of  pasture,  not  wild  nordomestick. 

Cavalcade,  kav'al-kade'.  5.(524) 

A  procession  on  horseback. 

Cavalier,  kav-a-leer'.  s.  {275) 

A  faprseman,  a  knicht ;  a  gay,  sprightly  mili- 
taiy  man  ;  the  appellaiion  m  the  party  en  King 
Charles  the  First. 

Cavalier,  kav-S-leer'.  a. 

Gay,  sprightly,  warlike;  generous,  brave; 
disdainful,  haughty. 

Cavalierly,  kav-a-lcer'le.  ad. 

Haughtily,  arrogantly,  disdainfully. 

Cavalry,  kav'al-re.  s. 
Horse  troops. 

To  Cavate,  ka' vate.  v.  a. 
To  hollow. 

Cavazion,  ka-va'zhSn.  s. 
The  hollowing  of  the  earth  for  cellarage. 

Caudle,  kaw'dl.  s.  (195) 

A  mixture  of  wine  and  other  ingredients,  gives 
to  women  in  childbed. 

Cave,  kavc.  s. 
A  cavern,  a  den  ;  a  hollow,  any  hollow  place. 

Caveat,  ki'ye-at.  s. 

A  caveat  is  an  intimation  given  to  some  ordi* 
nary  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  notifying  to  him, 
that  he  ought  to  be\\*aTe  how  he  acU. 

Cavern,  kav'urn.s.  (555) 

A  hollow  place  in  the  groutid. 
Cavern  ED,  kav'urnd.  a.  (jC2) 

Full  of  caverns,  hollow,  excavated ;  inhabiting 

a  cavern. 
Cavernous,  kav'ur.nus.  a.  (5/57) 

Full  of  caverns. 

Cavesson,  kav'es-sun.  8.(99) 
A  sort  of  noseband  for  a  horse. 

CAUF,kawf.  s. 
A  chest  with  holes,  to  keep  fish  alive  in  tb^ 
water. 

Caught,  kawt.  (213)  (393) 

Parr.  pass,  from  Tb  catch. 
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pr  (559). Fate (73),  fSr(77),'f^ll(83),fat(8l);  me (93),  mlt(p5);  pme  (i05%  pfnfio;);  no{ie2),ni&ve{i64), 


Caviare,  ka-veer'.s; 

The  cjrgs  of  a  siur«;con  salted. 

5:3^  Eithvr  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word  should  be  altered:  we  have  no  in- 
stance in  the  language  of  sounding  <iri?,  ^r^  ; 
the  ancient  spelling  seems  to  have  been  Ca- 
nfiare ;  though  Buchanan  and  Bailey,  in  com- 
pliance wirh  ihc  pronunciation,  socll  it  Cwveer^ 
and  W.  Johnston  Ca*vear ;  and  Ash,  as  a  less 
usual  sj>clhng,  Cefvier',  but  the  Diftionaiy 
Dc  hj  Crusca  spells  it  Cavia/e, 

To  Cavil,  kav'il.  y.  n.  (i5q) 

To  raise  ceptious-and  frivolous  obje^ions. 

To  Cavil,  kav'fl.'v.  a. 

To  receive  or  treat  with  objeftions. 

Cavil,  kJy'fl.  s.  , 

A  false  or  frivolous  obieftion. 

Cavili.vtion,  kav.ll-la^shun.  s. 
The  disposition  to  make  captious  objc£lions. 

Caviller,  kav'vil-ur. s.        *^ 

An  unfair  adversary,  t  captious  disputant. 

Cavillingly,  kav'iUling-le.  ad. 

In  a  cavilling  manner. 

Cavillous,  kav'vil-Ius,  a. 
Full  of  objethons. 

Cavity,  kav'i-t^,  s.  (311) 

Hollowness,  hollow. 

Cauk,  klwk.  s, 
A  coarse  tulky  spar.  * 

Caul,  kawl.s. 

The  net  in  which  women  inclose  their  hair, 
the  binder  part  of  a  woman's  cap ;  any  kind  of 
tmall  net ;  the  integument  in  which  the  gius 
are  inclosed ;  a  thin  membrane  inclosing  the 
head  of  some  childre/i  when  bom. 

Cauliferous,  kaw-lif'fe-rus.  a. 
A  term  for  such  plants  as  have  a  true  sulk. 

Cauliflower,  kol'l^-flc>u-ur.  s. 

A  spucies  of  Cabbage. 

Causable,  kaw'za-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  which  may  be  caused. 

Causal,  kaw'zal.  a. 
Relating  to  causes. 

Causality,  kaw-zal'e-t^.  s. 

The  agency  of  a  cause,  the  quality  of  causing. 

Causation,  kaw-za'shun.  s. 

The  atl  or  power  of  causing. 

Causative,  kuw'za-tlv.  a.  (157) 

That  expresses  a  cause  or  reason. 

CaUSATOR,  kavv-za'tur.  s.  (521) 
A  causer,  an  au'.hor.  (98) 

C-AUSr:,  kawz.  s. 
That  wnlch  prochircs  or  clfrAs  any  thinrj,  the 
efficient;  the  reason,   niorivc   to  any  ihin<^; 
3ubjc£l  of  litigation  ;  party. 

To  Cause,  kawz.  v.  a. 

•  Toeffcti  as  an  agtnr. 

Causelessly,  kdwzMes 

Without  cii:>e,  without  reason. 

Causeless.  kr1wz''lcs.  a.^ 

Original  to  itself;  without  just  ground  or 
motive. 

Causer,  k^.v'zur.  s.  {gs^ 

He  ihu  causes,  the  agent  by  which  an  clf^ft  is 
produced. 

Causey,  kiWze.  1 

Causeway,  kawz'wa.     J   ' 

-A  way  raised  and  paved  above  the  rest  of  the 
ground. 
f:^  Dr«  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word,  by  a 
false  notion  of  its  etymology,  has  been  lately 
written  tausffway.  It  is  derived  from  the 
jFrench  cbaussee.  lu  the  scripture  wc  find  it 
writieu  causey » 


-\h 


ad. 


■}a. 


**  To  Scuppim  the  lot  came  forth  westward 
*<by  the  cawey** — I  Chron.  xxvi.  I^. 

But  Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope,  write  it  cause- 
nvi^ ;  and  these  authorities  seem  to  have  fixed 
the  pronunciation.  7'his  word  fiom  its  mis- 
taken etymology,  may  rank  with  Lantern^-^ 
which  see." 

Caustical,  kaws'tc-kal. 

Caustick,  kaws'tik. 
Belonging  to  medicaments  which,  by  their 
violent  a6livity,  and  lieat,  destroy  the  texture 
of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
burn  it  into  an  eschar. 

Caustick,  kaws'tik.  s. 

A  caustick  or  burning  ai>plicatioa< 

Cautel,  kaw'tel,  s. 
Caution,  scruj  le. 

Cautelous,  kaw'te-lus.  a. 

Cautious,  wary  ;  wily,  cunning. 

Cautelously,  kaw'ie-lus-le.  ad. 
Cunningly,  slily,  cautiously,  warily. 

Cauterization,  kaw-tur-re-zi'- 
shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  burning  with  hot  irons. 
To  Cauterize,  kaw'tur-lze.  v.  a. 

To  burn  wuh  the  cauiery. 

Cautery,  kaw'tur-re.  s.  [h5b) 

Cautery  is  either  a£iual  or  potential;  the  fi«t 
is  burning  by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with 
caustick  medicines. 

Caution,  k4w'shun.  s. 

Prudence,  foresight,  wariness ;  provisionary 
precept;  warning. 

To  Caution,  kaw'shun.  v.  a* 

To  warn,  to  give  notice  of  a  danger. 

Cautionary,  kav^r'shun-a-re.  a. 
Given  as  a  pledge,  or  in  security. 

Cautious,  kaw'shus.  a.  (292) 

Wary,  watchful. 

Cautiously,  kaw'shus-le.  ad. 

In  a  Wary  manner. 

Cautiousness,  kiw'shus-nls.  s. 

Watchfulness,  vigilance,  circumspc£iion. 

To  C.AW,  kaw.  V.  n. 
To  (uy  as  the  rook,  or  crow. 

Cayman,  ka'man.  s.  (88) 

American  alligator  or  crocodile. 

To  Cease,  sese.  v.  n. 
To  leave  off,  to  stop,  to  give  over ;  to  fail,  to 
be  extinct ;  to  be  at  an  end. 

To  Cease,  scjc.  v.  a. 
To  put  a  stop  to* 

Cease,  scsc,  s. 

Kxtii.^tion,  failure.    Obsolete. 
Ceaseless,  s^se'lls.  a. 

IiiCcsMnt,  perpetual,  continual.  . 

Cecity,  ses/e-ii.  s.  (503 j 

Blindness,  privation  of  sight. 
(Jrlr  I  have  given  the  e  in  the  first  syllabic  of 
this  word  the  short  sound,  notwithstanding  the 
diphthong  in  thd  original  cacUas  \  being  con- 
vificcd  ot  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  of  these  words  f  124)  (,51 1), 
and  of  the  pre>antepenultimate  accent  of  Cenw 
tory  rind  Prcfat^ty, 

Cecutiensy,  se-ku'she-en-se.  s. 

Cloudiness  of  sight. 

Cedar,  seMur.  s.  (ss) 
A  tree  ;'  the  wood  of  the  cedar  tree. 

To  Cede,  sede.  v.  a. 
To  yield ;  to  resign  ;  to  give  up  to  another. 

Cedrine,  sc^drine.  a.  (i40)  . 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  cedar  tree. 


To  Ceil,  scle.  v.  a. 

To  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  buUdiqg. 

Ceiling,  se'ixng,  s. 

The  inner  roof. 

Celandine,  sel'anJlnc.  8.  (149) 

A  plant. . 

Celature,  sel'a-tshure.  8.  (461) 
The  art  of  engraving.  • 

To  Celebrate,  sclMe-brSte.v.a. 

To  praise,  to  commend ;  lo  distingtiish  by 
solemn  rites  ;  to  mention  in  a  set  or  soletr.n 
manner.  (91) 

Celebration,  sel-e-bra'shSn.  s. 

Solemn  performance,  solemn  remembiaiKc, 
praise,  renown,  memorial. 

CelebriDus,  se-le'bri-us.  a.  (505) 
Famous,  renowned. 

Celeb R 10 u SLY,  s^-le'brc-us-le.ad. 
In  a  famous  manner. 

Ce;lebriousness,  se-le'brt-is-Des. 

s.  Keuown,  fame. 

Celebrity,  se-leb'bre-te.  s.  (511) 
Celebration,  fame. 

Celeri  ACK,  s^-l^'rc-ak.  s, 

Turnep-rootcd  celery. 

Celerity,  se-lcr'^r^-te.'^. 

•  Swiftness,  speed,  velocity. 

Celery,  ser^-r^.s. 
A  species  of  ^larslcy :  corruptly  pronooiKcd 
Salary. 

Celestial.  sc-les'tshSi.  a.  (272) 

Heavenly,  relating  to  the  superior  regions  5 
heavenly,  related  to  ibe  blessed  state  ;hcavenl)', 
with  respcft  to  excellence. 

Celestial,  sc-les'tshal.  s.  (464) 

An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

Celestially,  se-l5s'tshal-le.  ad.    \ 
^n  a  heavenly  manner. 

To  Celestify,  si-Ies'ie-fi.  v.  a. 
To  give  something  of  a  heavqnly  nature  iq 
any  thing. 

Celiack,  se'le-ak.  a. 
Relating  to  the  lower  belly. 

Celibacy,  sel'e^-ba-se.  s. 

Single  life. 

Celibate,  sel'c-bat.  s.  (()i) 

Single  life. 

Cell,  sill.  s. 

A  small  cavity  or  hollow  pbce  ;  thef?vfd 
little  habitation  of  a  religious  pciscn;  a  ^•n^| 
and  close  apartment  in  a  prison  ;  any  S1R..J 
place  or  residence. 

Cellar,  sel'iur.  s.  (ss) 

A  place  under  groun<l,  whcie  stores  arc  w^ 
sited,  where  liquors  are  kept. 

Cellarage,  s6l'lur-idje.  s.  (00) 

'I'he  part  of  the  building  which  wakes  ih 
cellars. 

Cellarist,  sel'lur-ist.  s.  (555) 
The  butler  in  a  religious  house. 

Cellular,  sei'li-}ar.  a. 

Consisting  of  little  ccHs  or  cavities. 

Celsitude,  sel'se-tude.  s. 
Height. 

Cement,  s^m'ment.  s,  (4.02) 

The  mat<er  with  which  two. bodies  arc  rr«id| 
to  cohere;  bond  of  union  vet  friendship. 

To  Cement,  se-mcnt'.  v.  a. 
To  unite  by  means  of  something  interposed. 

To  Cement,  se-ment'.  v.  n. 
To  come  into  conjiinfiion,  to  cohere. 

Cementation,  sem-en-ti'shdn.  s. 
The  a£l  of  ccmeDting* 
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Cemetery,  scrn'mLtir-L  s. 
A  place  where  the  dead  are  reposhed. 

Cenatory,  sen'nJ-tur-e.  s.  (^05) 
Relating  to  supper.— See  Cecity.  (512) 

Cenobitical,  sen-no-bit'e-kal.  a. 
Living  in  community.  (503) 

Cenotaph,  sin'o-taf.  s. 

A  monument  for  one  elsewhere  buried. 

Cense,  sense,  s. 
PublicK  rates.  > 

To  Cense,  sense,  v.  a. 

To  perfume  with  odours. 
Censer,  sen'sSr.  s.  (ps) 

The  pan  in  which  incense  is  burned* 

Censor,  s^n'sor.  s.(i66) 
An  officer  of  Rome  who  had  the  power  of 
cofTcding  manners ;  one  who  is  given  to  cen- 
sure. 

Censorian,  sen-s6're-an.  a. 

Relating  to  the  censor. 

Censorious,  sen-so're-us.  a, 

Addi£kd  to  censure,  severe. 

Censoriously,  s4n-si're-us-li.  ad. 

In  a  severe  refleding  manner. 
Censoriousness,  sen-so're.'US.nes. 
s.  Disposition  to  reproach. 

Censorship,  sen'soF-ship.  s.  (166) 

The  office  of  a  censor. 

Censurable,  ser>'shfi-ra-bl.  a. 

•  Worthy  of  censure,  culpable. 

CENSURABLENESS^sln'shu-ra-bl-nls 
s.  Blameableii' ss. 

Censure,  sen' shure.  s.  (452) 
Blame,  r^'primand,  reproach  ;  judgment,  opi- 
nion :  judicial  sentence  ;  spiritual  punishment. 

To  Censure,  sen'shure.  v.  a. 
To  bbme,  to  brand  publickly ;  to  condemn. 

Censurer^  s^n'shdr-ur.  s. 
He  that  blames. 

Cent,  sint.  s. 
A  hundred,  as  five  per  cent. ;  jhat  is,  five  in 
the  hundred. 

Centaur,  scn'dwr.  s. 

A  poetical  being,  supposed  to  be  compounded 
of  a  man  and  a  horse  ;  the  archer  in  the  zo- 
diack.    - 

Centaury,  sSn'taw-ri.s. 

A  pbot. 
Centenary*  sen' te-na-re.  8. 

The  number  ot  a  hundred. 

Centennial,  sen-ten' ni-al.  a. 

Consisting  of  a  hundred  years.     Mason, 

Centesimal,  sen-tes^e-tnal.  s. 

Handredth.  (88) 

Centifolious,  sen-te-foM^-us.  a. 
Having  an  hundred  leaves. 

Centipede,  sen'ti-ped.  s. 

A  poisonous  inse6l,  so  called  from  iu  being 
supposed  to  have  a  hundred  feet. 

0:^  Biftd  and  Sfuadruped  arc  spelled  in  John- 
son widiout  the  tinal  e  ;  while  Solipede,  Pal- 
mifedey  Piumipe^y  Multipeds,  and  Centipede, 
retain  it.    The  onhpgraphy  in  these  words  is 

-  of  importance  to  the  pronunciation,  and  there- 
fore, as  ihey  are  of  perfe£lly  similar  original, 
their  spelling  and  pronunciatio*n  ought  certainly 
to  be  alike.  Biped  and  ^adruped  are  the 
words  most  in  use ;  and  ai  ihey  have  omitted 
the  final  e^  which  there  docs  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  to  retain,  we  may  infer  (hat  the 
tilcnt  and  insensible  operation  of  custom  di- 
rcds  us  to  do  the  same  by  the  other  words,  and 
^  pronounce  the  last  syllable  of  all  of  them 
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Cento,  sin'tA.  s. 

A  composition  formed  by  joining  Kraps  from 
different  autbon. 

Central,  sen'tral.a.  (88) 

Relating  to  the  centre. 

Centre,  sen'tdr.  s.  (4i6) 

The  middle. 

To  Centre,  sen'tur.  v.  a. 

To  place  on  a  centre,  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  Centre,  sen'tur.  v.  n. 
To  rest  on^  to  repose  on ;  to  be  placed  in  the 
midsi  or  centre, 

Centrick,  s^n'trik.  a. 

Placed  in  the  centre. 

Centrical,  sen'trik-al.  a. 

Placed  in  the  centre, 
ftry*  This  word,  though  in  constant  usage,  is  not 
in  anv  of  our  Didionaries.^  It  seems  to  be 
perfetlly  equivalent  to  Centrick-,  but  custom, 
in  time,  generally  cither  finds  or  makci  a  dif- 
ferent sh.idc  of  meaning  between  words  where 
no  such  dificrcnce  was  perceived  at  first. 

Centrifugal,  sen-trit'ii-gai.  a. 
Having  the  qijaiity  acquired  by  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, of  receding  tioin  the  centre. 

Centripetal,  sen-trip'e-tal.  a. 
Having  a  tendency  to  the  centre. 

Centry,  sen'trc.  s. 
See  Sentixei.. 

Centuple,  s^n'tu-pl.  a.  (405; 

A  hundred luld. 

To  Centuplicate,  scn-tu'plc-kate. 

V.  a.  To  make  a  Imndrcafold. 

To  CENTURiATE,scn-tiVic-ite.  v.a. 
To  divide  into  hundrctls. 

Centuriator,  scn-tu-re-a'tur.  s. 
(,'','21)  A  name  given  to  hi^iohaoS;  who  distin- 
guish (imeb  by  centuries. 

Centurion,  sen-tu'ic-un.  s. 

A  military  officer,  who  commanded  a  handled 
men  among  the  Romans. 

Century,  sen'tshu^rc.  s.  (46i) 
An  hundred,  usually  employed  to  specify  time, 
as  the  second  centut^. 

Cephalalgy,  stif'a-lal-je.  .s. 
1  he  liead-«chc, 

Cephalick,  sc-fal'lik.  a.  Cooa) 
That  which  is  medicinal  to  the  head. 

Cerastes,  ^e-ras^ez.  ^. 

A  serpent  having  horns. 

Cerate,  sc^rat.  s.  (91) 

A  medicine  made  of  wax. 

Cerated,  .se'ra-tcd.  a. 

Waxed. 

To  Cere,  sere.  v.a. 
To  wax. 

Cerebel,  ser'e-bel.  s.  (503) 
Part  ofthe  braui. 

Cerecloth,  scre'cloth.  s. 

Cloth  smeared  over  with  glutinous  matter. 

Cerement,  sere'm^nt.  s. 

Clothes  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which 
dead  bodies  wece  infolded. 

Ceremonial,  scr-i-.iTi6'ne-aI.  a. 
Relating  to  ceremony,  or  outward  rite }  for- 
mal, ob«ervant  of  old  forms. 

Ceremonial,  ser-i-mA'nI-al.  s. 

Outward  form,  external  rite;  the  order  for 
rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman  church. 

Ceremonialne^s^  s&r-^-mo'ne-al- 
nis.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  cervmoniah 

Ceremonious,  s4r-i-mo'ni-3s.  a. 
Cjtisisiing  of  outward  riles ;  full  of  ceremony  i 


attentive  to  the  outward  rites  of  religion ;  civi] 
and  formal  to  a  fault. 

Ceremoniously,  s2r-l-Tno'ne-fis-ll 

ad.  In  a  ceremonious  manner,  formally. 
CEREMONiousNESS,ser-i.ino'ni-us« 
nes.  s. 

Fondness  of  ceremonv. 
Ceremony,  scr'e-mo-n^.  s.  (4S0) 

Outward  lite,  external  form  ii.  religion ;  lormt 
of  civility  ;  outward  fomis  of  state. 

Certain,  ser'tin.  a.  (208) 

Sure,  indubitable ;  determined ;  in  an  indefi- 
nite sense,  some,  as  a  certain  man  told  mc  this ; 
undoubiing,  put  past  doubt. 

Certainly,  ser'tin-le,  ad. 

Indobiiahly,  without  question  j  without  fail. 

Certainty,  ser'ttn-te.  s. 

Exemptioti  from  doubt ;  tha:  which  is  real  and  ' 
fixed. 

Ckrtes,  scr'tez.  ad. 

Certainly,  m  truih. 

Cf.utificatf,  ser-tirc-kct.  s.  Qu) 

A  writinj^  made  m  any  court,  to  give  notice  to 
another  court  of  any  thing  done  therein  ;  any 
testimony. 

To  Certify,  s?r'te-fi.  v.  a. 

To  give  ccrtiiti  inforination  of;  to  give  cer- 
tain assurance  of.  • 

Certiorari,  ser-dic-o-raM.  s. 

A  writ  issuing  out  of  the  Chancciy,  :<.»  cj!1  up 
the  records  01  a  c.msc  therein  dcixirding. 

Certitude,  su'ti^-iude.  s. 

Cciiainty,  freedom  from  doubt. 

Cervical,  sci've-kal.  a. 

Belon;;ing  to  the  ne(k. 

Ceruli:an>  se-iuMc-an.1 
Ceruleous,  se-riVle-Ms.  J  ^' 
Blue,  sky<oloured. — Sic  Eu  hop  ban. 

Cerulifick,  ser-u-lit'ik.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  produce  a  blue  coioar. 

Cerumen,  se-ru'men.  s. 
The  wax  of  the  ear. — See  B  i  t  u  M  L  n  . 

Ceruse,  se'ruse.  s«  • 

White  lead. 

0:3"  I  pref.T  Bu  Kenrick's,  Mr.  Vcuy^s,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  guess  by  their  jicccniuation,  Dr. 
Ash's  and  Bailey's  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
who  make  the  hrst  syllable  long,  to  Mr.  She  ri- 
dun's,  Scott's,  and  Eniick's,  whomakcitshoit. 
— Sec  Principles,  y^. 

CF.SARiAN,sc-za're-an.  a. 
The  Cesatian  se6lion  is  cuHiug  a  child  out  of 
the  womb. 

Cess,  ses.  s. 

A  levy  made  upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  a  place, 
rated  according  to  their  property  ;  an  a&^es^ 
Ui^'nt ;  the  a£i  of  laying  rates. 
ToCess^  ses.  v.a. 

1  o  lay  charge  on,  to  assess. 

Cessation,  ses-sa'shun.  .'j. 

A  stop,  a  rest,  a  vacation ;  a  ^rnise  of  hostility, 
wuhout  peace. 

Cessavit,  ses-sa'v!t.  s. 

A  writ. 
Cessibility,  ses.se-bil'i-tc.  s. 

The  quality  of  receding,  or  giving  way. 

Cessible,  ses'se-bl.  a.  (405) 
Easy  to  give  way. 

Cession^  sesh'shfin.  %. 

Retreat,  tne  a£l  of  giving  way  ;  resignation. 

Cessionary,  Rcsh'^he-o-na-ic,  a. 

Implying  a  resignation. 

Cessment,  s^'v'mcnt.  s. 
An  assessment  or  ux. 
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Crssor,  ses'sur.  s.  (qs)  (166) 
He  that  ceascth  or  neglcfteih  so  long  to  per- 
form a  duty  belonging  to  him,  as  that  he  in- 
curreth  the  danger  of  law, 

Cestus,  ses'tus.  S. 
The  girdle  of  Venus. 

Cetaceous,  se-ta'shus.  a.  (357) 

Of  die  whale  kind. 

Chad,  shad.  s. 

A  sortof  fbh. 
To  Chafe,  tshafe.  v.  a. 

To  warm  with  rubbing ;  to  heat  j  to  perfume ; 
to  make  angry. 

To  Chafe,  tsbafe.  v.  n. 

To  rage,  to  fret,  to  funic ;  to  fret  against  any 
thing. 

Chafe,  tshafe.  s. 

A  heat,  a  rage,  a  fury. 

Chafe  Wax,  tshafeVaks.  s. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  lord  high  chancel- 
lor, who  6ts  the  wax  for  the  sealing  of  writs. 

Chafer,  tshafe'ur.  s.  (qs) 
An  insed;  a  sort  of  yellow  beetle. 

Chaff,  tshal'.  s. 
The  husks  of  corn  that  are  separated  hy  thresh- 
ing and  winnowing  ;  it  is  used  for  any  thing 
wonblcss. 

To  Chaffer,  tshaf'fur.  v.  n. 

To  haggle,  to  bargain. 

Chafferer,  tshaffur-rur.  s. 
A  buyer,  bargainer. 

Chaffinch,  ishaf'finsh.  s. 

A  bird  so  called,  because  it  delighu  in  chaff. 
Chaffless,  tsliaf'les.  a. 

Without  chaff. 

Chaffweed,  tshaf'weed.  s. 
Cudweed. 

Chaffy,  tshaf'fc.  a, 

Like  chaff,  full  of  chaff. 
Chafingdish,  tsha'fing-d!sh.  s. 
A  vcs!icl  to  make  any  thing  hoc  in ;  a  portable 
grate  for  coals. 

Chagrin,  sha-gre^n'.s. 

Ill  humour,  vexation. 

To  Chagrin,  sha-grein'.  v,  a. 
To  vex,  to  put  out  of  temper. 

Chain,  tshine.  s. 

A  scries  of  links  fastened  one  within  another  ; 
a  bond,  a  manacle;  a  fetter;  aline  of  links 
with  which  land  is  measured :  a  series  linked 
together. 
To  Chain,  tshane.  v.  a. 

To  fasten  or  link  with  a  chain ;  to  bring  into 
ftlaveiy ;  to  put  on  a  chain ;  to  unite. 
Chainpump,  tshane'pump.  s, 
A  tAimp  used  in  large  £nglisb  vessels,   which 
is  double,  so  that  one  rises  as  the  other  falls. 

Chainshot,  tshine'shot.^. 

Two  bullets  or  half  bullets  fastened  together 

by  a  chain,  which,  when  they  fly  open,  cut 

away  whatever  is  before  them. 
Chainwohk,  tshane' wurk.  s. 

Work  with  open  spaces. 

Chair,  tshare.  s.  (52) 

A  moveable  seat ;  a  seat  of  justice,  or  of  au- 
thority;  a  vehicle  borne  by  men ;  a  sedan. 

Chairman,  tshare' man.  s.  (ss) 
l*he  pnrsident  of  an  assembly  ;   one  whose 
trade  it  is  to  carry  a  chair. 

Chaise,  shaze.  s. 
A  carriage  either  of  pleasure  or  expedition. 

0^  The  Vulgar,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  spelling  of.  this  word,  and  ignorant  of  its 
French  denvatioo,  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  plu* 


rat,  and  call  a  single  carriage  a  sbaj ;  and  the 
Polite  seem  somen mes  at  a  loss  whether  thry 
should  nor  consider  it  as  both  singular  and  plu- 
ral ;  but  the  best  usagcT  seems  to  have  deter* 
mined  it  to  be,  in  this  rcspe6),  regular,  and  to 
make  the  plural  chaises. 

Chalcographer,  kal-kog'gra-fur. 
»•  (35'^.)  An  engraver  in  brass. 

Chalcography,  kaUkJg'gra-fJ.  s. 

Engraving  in  brass. 

Chaldron,  \,  ,  2/ ,  2         /-,*,\ 

A  dry  hnglibh  measure  of  coals,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  bushels  heaped  up.  The  chaldroit 
should  weigh  two  thousand  ix>unds. 

Chalice,  tshal'is.  s.  (142) 

A  cup,  a  bowl,  the  communion  cup,  a  cup 
used  m  a£)s  of  worship. 

Chaliced,  tshal'list.  a.  (359) 
Having  a  cell  or  cup. 

Chalk,  tshawk.  s.(402) 

A  white  fossile,  usually  reckoned  a  stone,  but 
by  some  ranked  among' the  boles. 

To  Chalk,  tshawk.  v.  a. 

To  rub  with  chalk  ;  to  manure  with  chalk;  to 
mark  or  trace  out,  as  with  chaik. 

Chalk-cutter,  tshawk' kQt-tur.  s. 

A  man  thdt  digs  chalk. 

Chalky,  ishawk'kc.  a. 
Consisting  of  chalk  ;  white  with  chalk  ;  im- 
pregnated with  chalk. 

To  Challenge,  tshal'lenje.  v. a. 

To  call  another  to  answer  for  an  offence  by 
combat  ;  to  call  to  a  contest ;  to  accuse ;  ii) 
law,  to  obje6l  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one ; 
to  claim  as  due ;  to  call  one  to  the  performance 
,of  conditioiu. 

Challenge,  tshal'lcnje.  s. 

A  summons  to  combat  $  a  demand  of  some- 
thing as  due;  in  law,  an  exception  taken 
either  agaiiut  persons  or  things. 

Challenger,  tshal'len-jur,  s. 

One  that  desires  or  summons  another  to  com- 
bat ;  one  thai  claims  superiority  ;  a  claimant. 

Chalybeate,  ka-iib'bc-lt.  a.  (91) 

Impregnated  with  iron  or  steel. 

Chamade,  sha-made'.  s. 
The  beat  oi  the  drum  which  declares  a  sur- 
render.. 

Chamber,  tshame'bur,  s.  (542) 

An  apartment  in  a  bouse,  {generally  used  for 
thoae  appropriated  to  lodging  ;  any  retired 
room  ;  any  cavity  or  hollow  ;  a  court  of  jus- 
tice; the  hollow  part  of  a  ^ui\  where  the 
charge  is  lodged  ;  the  cavity  where  the  powder 
is  lodged  in  a  mine. 
fj;^  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  because  I  think  the  best 
usage  has  entirely  departed  from  ihcm.  About 
thirty  years  ago  the  first  syllable  of  Chamber 
was  universally  pronounced  so  as  to. rhyme 
with  Palm,  Psalm,  &c.  but  since  that  tirne  it 
has  been  gradually  narrowing  to  the  slender 
sound  of  a  in  came ^  fame,  &c.  and  seems  now 
to  be  fully  establishfcd  in  this  sound.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  miliutcs  with 
the  laws  of  syllabication :  there  are  few  words 
in  the  language  which  we  cannot  so  divide  into 
parts  as  to  show  by  this  division  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels ;  this  word  forms  an  exception  ; 
for  mb,  being  uncombinable  consonants,  we 
cannot  end  the  first  syllable  with  a ;  and  if  we 
join  m  to  it,  the  a  becomes  short,  and  requires 
another  sound.  But  if  two  such  words  as  Cam 
and  Bridge  could  not  resist  (he  blind  force  of 
custom,  which  has  for  so  many  years  reduced 
them  to  Camebridge,  why  should  we  wonder 
that  Chamber  and  Cambrick,   Tinmoutb  and 


Tarmeutb,  should  yield  to  (he  same  unrelent- 
ing tyrant  ? 

To  Chamber,  tshJme'bui^  v.  n. 

To  be  wanton,  to  intrigue ;  to  reside  as  in  a 
chamber. " 

Chamberer,  tshame'bur-fir.  s. 

A  man  of  intrigue. 

CHAMBERFELLOW,tshame'bur.fcl-lo 
s.  One  that  lies  in  the  same  chamber. 

Chamberlain,  tshame'bur-lin.  s. 

(eo8j  Lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is 
the  sixth  officer  of  the  crown  ;  lord  chamber- 
lain of  the  hoiisehold  has  the  oversight  of  all 
officers  belonj^ing  to  the  king's  chambers,  ex- 
cept the  preempt  of  the  bedchamber ;  a  ser- 
vant who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 

Chamberlainship,  tshaine'bur-lin- 
ship.  s. 
The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 

Chambermaid,  tshime'bur-made.s. 

A  maid  whose  business  is  to  dress  a  l^y. 
Cambrel  of  a  horse,  kam'bril.  5r. 
The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
hinder  leg. 

Chameleon,  ka-rri'le-fin.  s. 
A  kind  of  lizard,  said  to  live  oiiair« 

C HAMLET,  kam'iet.  s. 
Sec  Camelot. 

Chamois,  sha-mie',  s. 

An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  the  skin  of  which 
made  into  leather  is  called  Shammy. 

Chamomile,  kaTn'omlle.  s.  (353} 

1  he  name  of  an  odoriferous  plant* 

To  Champ,  tshamp.  v.  a. 
1  o  bite  with  a  firqueoi  a£lion  of  the  teeth  ;  to 
devour. 

To  Champ,  tshamp.  v.  n. 
To  perform  frequently  the  adiooof  biting. 

Champaign,  shani-panc'.  s. 

A  kind  of  wine. 
Champaign,  tsham'panc.  s. 

A  fiat  open  country. 

Champignon,  sham-pin'yun.  s. 

A  kind  of  mushroom. 

Champion,  tsh3m'pe-un.  s. 

A  man  who  undenakes  a  cause  in  single  com- 
bat ;  a  heio,  a  stout  warrior. 

To  Champion,  tshani'pi-un.  v^  a. 

To  challenge. 

Chance,  tshanse.  s.  (79)  {jg) 

Fortune,  the  cause  of  fortuitous  events;  the 
ad  of  fortune  ;  accident ;  casual  occurrence, 
fortuitous  event,  whether  good  or  bad  j  potei- 
bility  of  any  bccurrence. 

To  Chance,  tshanse.  v.  n. 

To  happen,  to  fall  out. 

Chance-medley,  tshanse-tncdMe.  s. 

Ill  law,  the  casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  alto- 
gether without  the  fault  of  a  slayer. 

Changeable,  tshan'sa-bl.  a. 

Accidental. 

Chance L.tshan'sel.  s. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  church,  id  which  the 
altar  is  placed. 

Chancellor,  tshan'seUur.  s. 

An  officer  of  ilie  highest  power  aod  digtuty  in 
the  court  where  he  presides. 

CHANCELLORSHIP.tshan'slUl&r-sh!p 
s.  The  office  of  chancellor. 

Chancery,  tshan'sur-c.  s. 

The  court  of  equity  and  conscience. 

Chancre,  shank' fir.  s.  (416) 
An  ulcer  usually  arising  firom  venereal  mala- 
dies. 
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n&r  f  167),  n^  (l63);  tube  (171), tub  (172),  bull  (173);  ill  (299);  piund  (3 Is);  tKn  (466),  xHis  {469}, 


Chancrous,  shank' rus.  a. 
Ulcerous. 

Chandeleer,  shan-d5-leer'.  s. 
A  branch  for  candles. 

Chandler,  tshand'iSr.  s. 
An  anizan  whose  trade  is  to  make  candles. 

To  Change,  tshin5e.  v.  a.  (74) 

To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  U> 
resign  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  another ;  to 
discount  a  larger  piece  of  money  into  several 
smaller i  to  eive  and  take  reciprocally;  to 
alter  ;  to  mend  the  disposition  or  mind, 
ft*  Thb  word,  with  others  of  the  same  formi 
such  as  rofigej  strange,  mange t  &c.  are,  in  the 
west  of  £ngland,  pronounced  with  the  short 
sound  of  a  m  ran,  man,  &c.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of 
angelf  ancient,  &c.  which,  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  sounds  like  the  article  an ;  and  this, 
though  disagreeable  to  a  London  ear,  and  con- 
trary to  the  best  usage,  which  forms  the  only 
rale,  is  more  analogical  than  pronouncing  them 
as  if  written  cbainge,  strainge,  aincient,  ain- 
gel,  &c.  for  we  find  every  other  vowel  in  this 
situation  short,  as  revenge,  binge,  sfunge,  &c. 

To  Change,  tshinje.  v.  n. 
To  undergo  change,  to  suffer  alteration. 

Change,  tshinje.  s. 

An  alteration  of  the  state  of  any  thing;  a  suc- 
cession of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ; 
the  time  of  the  moon  in  which  it  begins  a 
new  monthly  revolution ;  novelty ;  an  alte- 
ration of  the  order  in  which  a  set  of  bells  is 
sounded ;  that  which  makes  a  variety ;  small 

Changeable,  tshanje'a-bl.  a. 

Subjcd  to  change,  fickle,  inconstant ;  possible 
to  bic  changed ;  having  the  quality  of  exhibit- 
ing different  appearances. 

Changeableness,  tshSnje'S-bUnls. 
s.    Susceptibility  of    change;    inconstancy, 

fickleness. 

Changeably,  tsh^nje'a-bl£.  ad. 
Inconstantly. 

Changeful,  tshanje'ful.  a. 

Inconstant,  uncertain,  mutable. 

Changeling,  tshiinjc'ltng.  s. 

A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another ; 
ao  idiot,  a  natural ;  one  apt  to  change. 

Changer,  tshane'jur.  s. 
One  that  is  employed  m  changing  or  discount- 
ing money. 

Channel,  tshan'n^l.  s.  (.99) 
The  hollow  bed  of  runiiing  waters ;  any  cavity 
drawn  longways ;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea;  a  gut 
or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 

To  Channel,  tshan'nel.  v.  a. 

To  cut  any  thing  in  channels. 

To  Chant,  tshant.  v.  a. 
To  sing ;  to  celebrate  by  song ;  to  sing  in  the 
cathedral  service. 

To  Chant,  tshant.  v.  n.  (78) 

To  sing. 

Chant,  tshant.  s*  (79) 

Soog,  melody. 

Chamter,  tshan'tSr.  s. 

A  singer,  a  songster. 

Chanticleer,  tshan'ie-klJir.  s. 

The  cock,  from  bis  crow. 

Chantress,  tshai/tres.  s. 
A  woman  singer. 

Chantry,  tshan'tr^.  s. 
Chamiy  is  a  church  endowed  with  revenue 
7'  F>csts,  to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
doaort. 


Chaos,  ka'os.  s.  (353) 

The  mass  of  matter  supposed  to  be  in  confu> 
sion  before  it  was  divided  by  the  creation  into 
its  proper  classes  and  elements ;  confusion,  ir- 
regUbr  mixture ;  any  thing  where  the  parts  are 
undistinguished. 

Chaotick,  ka-Jt'tik.  a. 
Resembling  chaos,  confused ^ 

To  Chap,  tshop.  v.  a. 

To  divide  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  exces- 
sive heat;  to  divide  the  skin  of  the  face  or 
hands  by  excessive  cold. 
fjf^  f^tz  ctyniology  of  this  word  will  not  suffer 
us  fo  write  it  chop ;  and  universal  usage  will 
not  permit  us  to  pronotmce  it  cbaf  :  so  that  it 
must  be  classed  among  those  incorrigible  words, 
the  pronunciatioQ  and  orthography  of  which 
must  ever  be  at  variance. 

Chap,  tshop.  s. 

A  cleft,  a  gaping,  a  chink. 

Chap,  tshop.  s. 

The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's  mouth. 
Chape,  tshape.  s. 

The  catch  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  in 

its  place. 

Chapel,  tshap'll.  s. 

A  chapel  is  either  adjoining  to  a  church,  as  a 
parcel  of  the  same,  or  separate,  called  a  chapel 
of  ease. 

Chapeless,  tsh&pe'lls.  a. 

Without  a  cliape. 

Chapellany,  tshap'pll-len-ni.  s. 
A  chapellany  is  founded  within  some  other 
church. 

Chapelry,  tshap'pel-ri.  s. 
Thejurisdiflion  or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 

Chaperon,  shap-ur-iin'.  s. 
A  kind  of  hood  or  cap  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter  in  the  habit  of  their  order. 

((^  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  sylbble, 
see  the  word  Encore. 

CHAPFALN,tship'faln.  a. 
Having  the  mouth  snrunk. — ^See  Catcal. 

Chaplain,  tshap'lln.  s.  (208) 

He  that  attends  the  king,  or  other  great  person, 
to  perform  divine  service. 

Chaplainship,  tshapMin.shfp.  $• 
The  office  or  business  of  a  chaplain ;  the  pos* 
session  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

CHAPLESS,tsh&p'les.  a. 
Without  any  flesh  about  the  mouth. 

Chaplet,  tshap'let.  s. 
A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  about  the  head; 
a  string  of  beads  used  in  the  Roman  church  ; 
in  architcQure,  a  little  moulding  carved  into 
rour.d  beads. 

Chapman,  tshap'man.  s.  (ss) 

A  cheapiier,  one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser. 

Chaps,  tshops.  s. 

The  mouth  ot  a  beast  of  prey ;  the  entrance 
into  a  channel. 

Chapt,      1  ,  ,  4  , 
CHAPPED,r'^^P^-P'^'-P*"- 
Cracked,  cleft. 

Chapter,  tshap'tur.  s. 

A  division  of  a  booK ;  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
of  the  cathedral ;  the  place  in  which  assemblies 
of  the  clergy  arc  held. 

Chaptrel,  tshap'trel.  s. 
The  capitals  of  pillan,  or  pilasters,  which 
support  arcbcs. 

Char,  tshar.  s. 
A  fish  found  only  in  Winander-mcer,  in  Lan- 
cashire. • 

To  Char,  tshar.  v.  a. 
To  burn  wood  to  a  black  cmder. 


CHAR,tshire.  s. 
Work  done  by  the  day. 

ToChar,  tshare.  v.  n. 
To  work  at  other's  houses  by  the  day. 

(^   "  As  the  maid  that  milks, 

**  And  docs  the  meanest  cbars.  ** 

SbaJtes^are, 
In  Ireland  ihcy  seem  to  have  retained  the  ge- 
nuine pronunciation  of  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  old  English  words ;  I  mean  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  orthography,  and  rhyming 
with  tar.  In  English  it  is  generally  heard 
like  cbair  to  sit  on,  and  its  compound,  cbar^ 
ivomant  like  cbair^tvoman.  Skinner,  I 
know,  admits  that  the  word  may  be  derived 
from  the  Dutch  keeren,  to  sweep ;  and  Junius 
spells  the  word  cbare,  and  tells  us  the  Saxpns 
have  the  same  word  spelled  cypjie,  signify* 
ing  biisiness  or  charge,  but  be  its  dcrivaiion 
what  it  will,  either  the  onbography  or  the 
pronunciation  ought  to  be  altered;  for,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  it  is  a  singular  and  disgrace* 
ful  anomaly. 

CHAR-W0MAN,tshire'wum-un.  s. 
A  woman  hired  accidentally  for  odd  work. 

Character,  kar'ak-tdr.  s.  (353) 

A  mark,  a  stamp,  a  representation ;  a  letter 
used  in  writing  or  printing ;  the  hand  or  man- 
ner of  writing;  a  representation  of  any  man 
as  to  his  personal  qualities;  an  account'of  aiiv 
thmg  as  good  or  bad  ;  the  person  with  his 
a^iscmblage  of  qualities. 

To  Ch.\racter.  kar'ak-tur.  v.  a. 
To  inscribe,  to  engrave. 

Characteristical,  kar-ak-ie.  1 
rls't^-kJl. 

Characteristick,  kar-ak-te-ris' 
tik.  idog)  J 

a.  Constituting  or  pointing  out  the  true  cha- 
nStcu 

Characteristicalness,  ka-rak- 
te-ris'te-kal-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  charaacr. 

Characteristics,  kar-ak-te-ris'. 
tlk.  8. 

That  which  constitutes  the  charafier. 

To  Characterize,  kar'ak-te-rize. 

V.  a.  To  give  a  charatter  or  an  account  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  any  man ;  to  engrave  or 
imprint ;  to  mark  with  a  panicular  stamp  or 
token.  *^ . 

Characterless,  kar'ak-tur-les.  a, 

W^ithout  a  character. 

Charactery,  kar'ak-tur-re.  s. 
Impression,  mark. 

Charcoal,  tshar'kole.  s. 

Coal  made  by  burning  wood. 

Chard,  tshard.  s. 

Chardsof  artichokes  are  the  leaves  of  fair  arti- 
choke plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up  all  over  but 
the  top,  m  straw ;  Chardsof  beet  are  plants  of 
white  beet  transplanted. 

To  Charge,  tsharjc.  v.  a. 
To  entrust,  to  commission  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  co  impute ;  to  im- 
pose as  a  task ;  to  acpusc,  to  censure ;  to  com- 
mand;  to  fall  upon,  10  attack;  to  burden,  to 
load ;  to  fill ;-  to  load  a  gun. 

Charge,  tsharje.  s. 

Care,  trust,  custody;  precept,  mandate,  com- 
mand;  coinmission,  trust  conferred,  office; 
accusation,  impuration ;  the  thing  eotnistcd  to. 
care  or  management ;  cxpcnce,  cost ;  onset, 
attack;  the  signal  to  fall  upon  enemies;  the 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball  put  into  a  gun ;  a 
preparation  era  sort  of  ointment  applied  to  the 
shoulder-splaits  and  sprains  of  horses. 
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C^r  (559)*  Fate  (73),  fir  {77),  fall  (ss),  fat (si) 5  nii{§3), mlt  (95) ;  pine  (lOs),  pin  (107);  ni  (162),  mivc  (i(54). 


Chargeable,  tshar  ja-bl.  a;(405) 

Expensive,  costly ;   imputable,  as  a  debt  or 
Clime  ;  subjc^  to  change, accusablc 
CHARGEABLENESS,tsh^r'ja-bl-nes.S. 
Expence,  cost,  costliness. 

Chargeably,  tshar'ja-ble.  ad. 
Expensively. 

Charger^  tshirjur.  s.  (98) 

A  large  dish  ;  an  omcer'&  horse. 

Charily,  tsha're-1^.  ad. 

Warily,  frugally. 

Chariness,  tsha're-ncs.  s. 

Cauiiun,  nicety. 

Chariot,  tshar' re-ut.  s.  (543) 
A  carria^^,e  of  pleasure,  or  state ;  a  car  in  which 
men  of  arms  were  anciently  placed. 

(f:f"  If  this  word  is  ever  heard  as  if  written  Cbar- 
roiy  it  is  only  tolerable  in  the  most  familiar  pro- 
nunciation :  the  least  solemnity,  or  even  pre- 
cision, must  necessarily  retain  the  sound  of  i, 
and  i^ive  it  three  syllables. 

Charioteer,  tshar-re-ut-teer'.  s. 

He  thai  drives  the  chariot. 

Chariot  Race,  tshor're-ut-rase.  s. 
A  ^port  where  chariots  were  diiven  for  the 

prize. 

Charitable^  ts'oar'e-ta-bl.  a. 
Kind  in  giving  alms  >    kind   in  judging  of 
others. 

Charitably,  tsbar'e-ta-ble.  ad. 

Kindly,  liberally ;  bcnevolcmly* 

Charity,  tshar'e-ti.  s.  (160) 

Tenderness,  kindness,  love  ;  good  will,  bene- 
volence ;  the  theological  virtue  of  universal 
love  ;  liberality  to  the  poor  \  alms,  relief 
given  to  the  poor. 

To  Chark,  tsbark.  v.  a.    « 
To  burn  to  a  black  cinder. 

Charlatan,  shar'la-tan.  s.  (528) 

A  quack,  a  mountebank. 

Charlatan ICAL,  shSr-lS-tan'i-kal. 

a.  Quackish,  ignorant. 

Char«latanry,  shir' la-tan-re.  s. 

Wheedling,  deceit. 
Charles's-wain,  tsbar1z'!z-wane'. 

s.  The  northern  constellation  called  the  Bear. 

Charlock,  tshar'lok.  55. 
A  weed  growing  among  the  corn  with  a  yellow 
flower. 

Charm,  tsharm.  s. 

Words  or  piltres,  imagined  to  have  some  oc- 
cult  power ;  something  of  power  to  gain  the 
aHedions. 
To  Charm,  tsharm.  v.  a. 

To  fortify  with  charms  against  evil ;  to  make 
powerfully  charms;  to  subdue  by  some  secret 
power ;  to  subdue  by  pleasure. 

Charmer,  tshar'mur.  s. 
One  that  has  the  power  of  charms,  or  enchant- 
ments ;  one  that  captivates  the  heart. 

Charming,  tsbai'mtnir,  part.  a. 

Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree. 

Charmingly,  tshSr'ming-le.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  plea&c  exceedingly. 

C h AR M I  n  G N  ESS,*  tsliar' miiig-nes.  s. 
The  power  of  pleasing. 

Charnel,  tshar' nel,  a. 
Containing  flesh  or  carcasses. 

Charnel-house,  tshar'nel-house.s. 

The  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  arc 
reposited. 

Chart,  kart,  or  tshart.  s. 

A  delineati(^n  of  coasts. 
^^    As  this-  word  is  pcrfe£liy  anglicised,  by 


cutting  off  the  a  in  the'  Latin  Charta^  and 
V  in  the  Greek  X*?"***  we  ought  certainly  to 
naturalize  the  initial  letters  by  pronouncing 
them  as  in  charter^  charity ,  &c. :  but  such  u 
our  fondness  for  lidtin  and  Greek  originals, 
that  we  catch  at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing after  these  languages,  though  iii^  di- 
re£l  opposition  to  the  laws  of  our  own.  Thus 
we  most  frequently,  if  not  universally,  hear 
tliis  word  pronounced  as  Cart^  a  carriage,  and 
perfeftly  like  the  French  Car/e^ 

Charter,  tshAr'tur.  s. 
A  charter  is  a  written  evidence  ;  any  writing 
bestowing  privileges  or  righu  ;  privilege,  im- 
munity, exemption. 

CHARTER-PARTY,tsh5r'tur-pJr-ti.S. 
A  piper  relating  to  a  contra£\,  of  which  each 
party  has  a  copy. 

Chartered,  tshar'turd.  a.  (359) 

Privileged. 

Chary,  tsha'rc.  a. 

Careful,  cautious. 

To  Chase,  tshase.  v.  a. 

To  hunt ;  to  pursue  as  an  enemy ;  to  drive. 
Chase,  tshase.  s. 

Hunting,  pursuit  of  any  thing  as  gams';  fit- 
ness to  b^;  hun(ed  ;  pursuit  of  ah  enemy  ;  pur- 
suit of  something  as  desirable;  hutiiing  match; 
the  game  hunted  ;  open  ground  stored  wtih 
such  beasts  as  are  hunted ;  the  Chase  of  a  gun, 
is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a  piece. 

Chase-goNj  tshase' gim.  s. 
Guns  in  the  fore-part  ot  the  ship,  fired  upon 
those  that  are  pursued. 

Chaser,  tsha'sQr.  s. 

Hunter,  pursuer,  driver. 

Chasm,  kazm.  s.  (353) 
A  cleft,  a  gap,  an  opening  ;  a  place  unfilled ; 
a  vacuity. 

Chaste,  tshaste.  a. 

Pure  from  all  commerce  of  sexes ;  pure,  un- 
corrupt,  not  mixed  with  barbarous  phrases ; 
without  obscenity  ;  true  to  the  marriage  bed. 

To  Chasten,  tshJse'tn.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  correH,  to  punish. 
0:Jr  This  word  is  sometimes  falsely  pronounced 
with  the  a  short,  so  as  to  rhyme  with,^j/^n  ; 
but  it  is  exa6lly  under  the  same  predicament 
as  the  verb  to  bastet  which,  when  formed  into 
what  is  called  an  inchoative  verb,  becomes 
hasten,  and  with  which  chasten  is  a  perfect 
rhyme. 

To  Chastise,  tshas-tize'.  v.  a. 

To  punish,  to  corrcft  by  punishment ;  to  re- 
duce to  order  or  obedience. 

Chastisement,  tsbas'tiz-ment.  s. 

CorietUon, punishment. —See  Advertise. 

Chastiser,  tshas-ti'zur.  s. 
A  punisher,  a  corre6^or. 

Chastity,  tshas'te-ie.  s.  (si  1) 

Purify  of  the  body  ;  freedom  from  obscenity; 
freedom  from  bad  mixture  of  any  kind. 
f^  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  several  other  sjicakers,  in  the 
sound  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable,  as  no  ana- 
logy can  be  clearer  than  that'which  prevails  in 
words  of  this  termination,  where  the  antcpe- 
niiUiniaie  accent  always  shortens  the  vowel. 
Thus,  though  the  a,  e^  and  /',  arc  long  in  hu- 
.  mane^  serene ^  and  di*vir,e^  they  arc  short  in 
humanity,  serenity,. i^r,d  divinity;  and  unless 
custom  clearly  forbids,  which  I  do  not  believe 
is  the  c^se,  chastity  ought  certainly  to  have  the 
a  da  I  have  marked  it. 

Chastly,  tshaste'le.  ad. 
Without  incontinence,  purely,  without  con- 
urn  ination.    • 


J:f"  In  these  words  Dr."  Johnson  bai  very  ii&« 

properly  omitted  the  silent  e.;  they  ought  to  be 
written  thasteiy  and  chasteness. — See  Intro- 
duction to  Rhyming  Diflionaiy,  Onhograi- 
phical  Aphorism  the  8:h. 

Chastness,  tshaste'nes,  s. 

Chasiiiy,  purity. 

To  Chat,  tshat.  v.  n. 

To  pfatc,  to  ulk  idly  ;  tOpratllfc. 
Chat,  tshat.  s. 

Idle  talk,  prate. 

Chatellany,  tshat' t^l-l^n-i.  s. 
The  district  under  the  domiuion  of  a  casiie. 

Chattel,  tshat'tl.  s.  (405) 

Any  moveable  possession. 

To  Chatter,  tshat'iur.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noise  as  a  pic,  or  other  utihanAo- 
nious  bird  ;  to  make  a  noise  by  colli&ioti  of  the 
teeth ;  to  talk  idly  or  carclesly. 

Chatter,  tshat'tur.  s. 

Noise  like  that  of  a  pic  or  monkey;  idle 
prate. 

Chatterer,  tshat' tur-rur.  s. 

An  idle  talker. 

Chatty^  tshat'ie.  a. 
Liberal  ot  conversation.    Mason, 

Chavender,  tshav'ln-dur.  s* 
The  chub,  a  hsh. 

Chaumontelle,  sho-mfin-tel' .  s, 
A  sort  of  pear. 

To  Chaw,  tshlw.  v^.  a. 
Sce,ToCnLw. 

Chawdron,  tshaw'drun.  s. 
Entrarls. 

CHEAP,tshepe.  a. 
To  be  had  at  a  tow  rate ;  easy  to  be  had,  not 
respettcd. 

To  Cheapen,  tshe'pn.  v,  a.  (loa)  • 

To  attempt  to  purchase,  to  bid  for  any  ihii^ ; 
to  lessen  value. 

Cheaply,  tshepe'Ic.  ad. 

At  a  small  price,  at  a  low  rate. 
Cheapness,  tshipe'nes.  s. 

Lowness  of  price. 

To  Cheat,  tshete,  v.  a. 

To  defraud,  to  impose  upon,  to  trick. 

Cheat,  tsbite.  s. 

A  fraud,  a  trick,  an  imposture  ;  a  person  guilty 
oi  fraud. 

Cheater,  tshe'tur.  s.  (95) 

One  that  pra£lises  fraud. 

To  Check,  tshek.  v.  a. 

1  o  repress,  to  curb  ;  to  reprove,  to  chide ;  to 
controul  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

To  Check,  tshek.  v.  n. 

To  stop,  to  make  a  stop ;  to  clash,  to  inieilbre. . 
Check,  tshek.  s. 

Repressure,  stop,  rebuff;  restraint,  curb,  go* 
vcrument ;  reproof,  a  slight ;  in  falconry,  when 
a  hawk  forsakes  the  proper  game  to  follow 
other  birds ;  the  cause  of  restrain^  a  stop. 

To  Checker,  1,  .2, 72 

ToCHEQUER,r^^:^!^"^-^-^- 
To  variegate  or  diversify,  in  the  manner  oft 
chess-board,  with  alternate  colours. 

Checker-work,  tshek'ur-wurk.s. 

Work  varied  alternately. 

Checkmate,  tshi-k' trite,  s. 

The  movement  on  the  che^-board,  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  game«     , 

Cheek,  tshcek.  s. 

The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye;  a  general 
name  among  mccbanicks  for  almost  all  those 
pieces  of  their  machines  that  arc  double. 
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nSr  (l67),not(if)3);  tube  (171),  tub  (l72),bdll  (173);  Sil(299);  piiind  {313)1  thin  (466),  this  (469). 


Cheek-tooth,  tslieik't&i/A.  s. 

The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk. 

Cheer^  tsheer.  s. 
Entertainment,  provisions;  invitation  to  gai- 
ety ;  gaiety,  jolhty  j  air  of  the  countenance ; 
temper  of  mind. 

To  Cheer,  tshicr,  v.  a. 

To  incite,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit;  to  com* 
fort,  to  console,  to  gladden. 

To  Cheer,  tsheer.  v.  n. 
To  grow  gay  or  ghdsome. 

Cheerer,  tsbec'rur.  s. 
Gladdener,  giver  cif  gaiety. 

Cheerful,  tshJer'ful,  ortsher'ful.  a. 
Gay,  full  of  life,  full  of  mirth  ;  having  an  ap- 
pearance of  gaiety. 

f^  This  word,  liVx:  fiatfui^  has  contra^ed  an 
imegular  pronunciation  that  seems  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  turn  of  mind  it  indicates  than 
the  long  open  e,  which  languishes  oil  the  ear, 
and  is  not  akin  to  the  smartness  and  vivacity  of 
the  idea.  We  regret  these  irregularities,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  entirely  prevented :  and  as 
they  sometimes  arise  from  an  eifort  of  toe  mind 
to  express  the  idea  more  forcibly,  tbev  should 
not  be  toostudtously  avoided ;  especially  when 
custom  has  given  them  coiuiderable  currency  ; 
which  I  take  to  be  the  case  with  the  short  pro- 
nunciation of  the  present  word.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  some  other  orthoepistt  seem  to  adopt  the 
latter  proniinciatbn ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Dr. 
Renrickt  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  former;  and  as 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  orthography,  and^  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  etymology  (which  indi- 
cates that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from  being 
full  of  gcxxl  cheer),  it  ouglit,  unless  the  other 
has  an  evident  preference  in  custom,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  accurate.  (24 1)  (242) 

Cheerfully,  tshMr'ful-li.  ad. 

Without  dejedion,  with  gaiety. 

Cheerfulness,  tsheer' ful-nls.^s. 

Freedom  from  dejeQion,  alacrity;    lireedom 
from  gloominess. 

Cheerless,  tsheer'les.  a. 

Without  gaiety,  comfort,  or  gladness. 

Cheerly,  tshicr'li.  a. 
Gay,  cheedFul,  not  gkxnny. 

Cheerly,  tshecrMe.  ad. 

Cheerfully.     . 

Cheery,  tshce'ic.  a. 

Gay,  sprightly. 

Cheese,  tsheize.s. 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  pressing  the  curd  of 
milk. 

Cheesecake,  tshcezc'kake.  s.  (247) 

A  cake  made  oi  soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 

Cheesemonger,  tshccze'mung-gur. 

s.  One  who  deals  in  cheese. . 

CHEESEVAT,tsheeze'vat.  s. 
The  wooden   case  in- which  the  curds  are 
pressed  into  cheese. 

Cheesy,  tshtt'ze.  a. 

Having  the  nature  or  form  of  cheese. 
Chely,  ke'le.  s.  (35j) 
The  claw  of  a  shell  fish. 

To  Cherish,  tsher'rish.  v.  a. 

To  support,  to  shelter,  to  nurse  up. 

Cherisher,  tsher'rish-ur.  s. 
An  encourager,  a  supporter. 

Cherishment,  tsh^rMsh-mlnt.  s. 
Encouragement,  suppon,  comfort. 

Cherry,  tsher' re.  1 

Cherry-tree, tshcr'ri-tree.  J  ^' 
A  uee  and  fruit. 


Cherry,  tsher' re.  a. 

Resembling  a  cherry  in  colour. 

Chehrybay,  tsher' re-bi.  s. 
Laurel. 

Cherrycheeked,  tsher'rJ-tsheekt. 
a.  Having  ruddy  cheeks. 

Cherrypit,  tshir' re-pit.  s. 
A  child's  play,  in  which  they  throw  cherry- 
stones into  a  small  hole. 

Chersonese,  ker'so-nes.  s.  (353J 

A  peninsula. 
Cherub,  tsher' ub.  s. , 
A  celMiial  spirit,  which,  in  the  hierarchy,  is 
placed  next  in  order  to  the  Seraphim. 

Cherubick,  tshi-ru'bik.  a. 
Angelick,  relating  to  the  Cherubim. 

Cherubim,  tsher'u-bim.  s. 

The  Hebrew  plural  of  Cherub. 

(t:jr  Those  who  understand  no  language  but 
their  own,  are  apt  to  commit  an  tinpardonable 
fault  with  critics,  by  mistaking  this  word  for  a 
singular,  and  writing  the  plural  Cberubims. 
Others  are  apt  to  commit  a  much  greater  &ult 
in  speaking,  which  is  that  of  forming  an  adjec- 
tive from  Uiis  word,  as  if  written  Cberuhimual, 
or  Cberub'mical^  instead  of  Cherubick,  How 
hard  is  the  fate  of  an  Englishman,  who,  to 
speak  and  write  his  own  language  properly, 
must  not  only  understand  Frenchy  Latin,  and 
Greek,  but  Hebrew  also  1 

Cherubin,  tsher' 4-bin.  a. 
Angelical.  t    . 

Chervil,  tsher' vit  ». 
An  umbelliferous  plant. 

To  Cherup,  tsher'up.  v.  n. 
To  chirp,  to  use  a  cheerful  voice. 

Chess,  tshes.  s. 

A  nice  and  intricate  game  in  imitaiioQ  of  a 
Imttle  between  two  armies. 

Chess- APPLE,  tshSs'ap-pl.  s. 
Wild  service. 

Chess-board,  tshes'bird.  s. 

The  board  or  table  on  which  the  gsine  of  chess 
is  played. 

Chess-man,  tshes'man.  s.  (sd) 

A  puppet  for  chess. , 

Chessom,  tsh^s'sum.  s.  (166) 
Mellow  earth. 

Chest,  tshest.  s.   ' 
A  box  of  wood  or  other  materials. 

Chested;  tshcst'ld.  a. 

Having  a  chest. 

Chestnut,  tshes'nut.  "> 

Chestnut-treEj  tshes' nut-trie/^* 
A  tree ;  the  fruit  ot  the  chesmut-tiee  3  the 
name  of  a  brown  colour. 

Chevalier,  shev-a-Uer^.  s.  {352)  , 
A  knight. 

Chevaux-de-frise,   shev-o-de- 

freize'.  ^.  (352) 

A  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden 
spikes,  pointed  with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long  ; 
used  in  defending  a  passage,  a  turnpike,  or 
tourniquet. 

Cheven,  tsliJv'vn.  s.  (103) 
A  river  H&b,  ihc  same  with  chub. 

Cheveril,  tsh^v'er-il.  s. 
A  kid,  kidleather. 

Chevron,  tshev'run.  s. 
In  heraldry  it  represents  two  rafters  of  a  house 
as  they  ought  to  stand. 

To  grind  with  the  teeth*  to  masticate ;  to  me- 

L 


dilate,  or  ruminate  in  the  thoughts  i  tO'tvte 
without  swallowing. 
fj^  The  latter  pronunciation  is  grown  vulgar. 

To  Chew,  tshii.  v.  n. 

To  champ  upon,  to  ruminate. 
Chicane,  she-kane'.  s.  (352) 

The  art  of  proira8ing  a  contest  by  artifice  ; 

artifice  in  general. 

To  Chicane,  she-kane'.^.  n. 

To  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks.  ^ 

Chicaner,  shi-ka'nur.  s. 
A  petty  sc^ister,  a  wrangler. 

Chicanery,  shi-ka'n4r-4.  s. 

Sophistiy,  wrangle. 

Chick,  tshlk.  \ 

Chicken,  t^hlk'in.  (104)  J   • 

The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen,  op 
small  bird  ;  a  wor^  ot  tenderness ;  a  term  for 
a  young  girl.  '     ,    ,1        ,      * 

Chickenhearted,  tshlk  in-har-.ted. 

a.  Cowardly,  fcvful. 
Chickenpox,  tshlk'in-poks.  s. 

A  pustulous  distemner. 

Chickling,  tshlk'ling.  s. 

A  small  chickcQ. 

Chickpeas,  tshfk'peze.  s. 

An  herb. 
Chickweed,  tshfk'wiid.  s. 

A  plant. 
To  CHiDE.tshide.  v.a. 

To  reprove ;  to  drive  away  with  reproof ;  t» 

blame,  to  reproach. 

To  Chide,  tshide.  v.  n. 
To  clamour,  to  scold ;   to  quarrel  with  |  to 
make  a  noise. 

Chider,  tshi'dur.  s.  (ps) 
A  rebuker,  a  reprover. 

Chief,  tshi^f.  a. 

Principal,  most  eminent ;  eminent,  extnordi 
nary ;  capital,  of  the  first  order. 

Chief,  tsheif.  s.  (275) 

A  commander,  a  leader. 

Chiefless,  tshe^f'Us.a.  . 

Without  a  head. 

Chiefly,  tsheef'le.  ad. 

Principally,  eminently,  more  thai^cominon*     > 

Chiefrie,  tsheif'ri.  s. 
A  small  rent  paid  to  the  lord  paramount. 

Chieftain,  tsh^ef'iin.  s.  (208) 

A  leader,  a  commander ;  the  head  of  a  clan. 
({:3*  This  .word  ought  undoubtedly  to  folldw 
captain^  curtain,  nriUaitt.  &c.  in  the  proiiun- 
ciaiion  of  the  last  syllable  ;  though,  from  its 
being  less  in  use,  we  arc  not  so  well  reconciled 
to  it. 

Chievance,  tshee'vanse.  s. 
Traffick,  in  which  money  is  extorted,  as  dis« 
count. 

Chilblain,  tshil'blane.  s. 
Sores  made  by  frost. 

Child,  tsbild.  s. 

An  infant,  or  very  young  person ;  one  in  the 
line  of  filiation,  opposea  to  the  parent ;  anv 
thing  the  produd  or  dSctl  of  another ;  To  be 
with  child,  to  be  )>regnant. 

To  Child,  tshild.  v.  n. 

To  bring  children.    Little  used. 

Chi  LDBEARiNG, tshild' birring,  part. 

The  a£i  of  bearing  children. 

Childbed,  tsbild'bed.  s. 

The  state  of  a  woman  bringing  a  child.  , 

Childbirth,  tsbild'ber/A\  s. 

Travail,  labour. 
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Childed,  tshil'ded.  a. 
Furnished  wiih  a  child.    Little  osed. 

Childerma$s-day,  tshil'der-mas- 

da.  s. 

The  day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  year, 
answering  to  the  day  on  which  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  it  solemnized. 

Childhood,  tshild'hud.  s. 

The  state  of  infants,  the  time  in  which  we  are 
children  ;  the  time  of  life  between  iafancy  and 
puberty  ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 

Childish,  tshlW'tsh.a. 

Trifling;  becoming  only  children;  trivial, 
puerile. 

Childishly,  tsblld'ish-le.  ad. 

In  a  childish  (rifling  way. 

Childishness,  tshlld'ish-nas.  s. 

Pueiility,  tiiflingness ;  bannlcs&nesf. 

Child^'ess,  tsluld'l^s.  a. 
Withotlt  children. 

Childlike,  tshlld'like.  a. 

Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child. 

Chiliaedron,  kiUe-a-e'dron.  s. 
(553)  ^  figure  of  a  thousand  sides. 

0:ir  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accented  e 
Jong ;  not  on  account  of  the  quantity  in  the 
Greek  word,  but  because,  where  no  rule  for- 
bids, we  ought  to  make  vowels  accented  on 
the  penultimate,  long.  (542) . 

Chilifactory,  k!l-Lfak.'to-r4.  a. 
-  Making  chyle.— See  Ch y l i  f  ic  atoa  y. 

Chili F active,  kfl-l.fak'tiv.  a. 

Making  chyle.— Sec  C  ti  y  L  i  f  a  c  t  i  v  k  .   • 

Chilification,  kll-i-f^-ki'shun.  s.. 
The  a£l  of  making  chyle.— See  ChylifU 

CATION.  •      • 

Chill,  tshil.  a. 

Cold,  that  which  is  cold  to  the  touch  ;  having 
the:  tensktibn of  cdld ;  depressed,  dejc8ed,  dis- 
couraged. 

Chill,  tsh!l.  ». 

Cbilncss,  cold. 

To  Chill,  t«hJl.  v.  a. 
To  make  cold;  to  depress,  lo  dejeft;  to  blast 
with  cold. 

Chilliness,  tshflM^-nes.  s. 

A  sensation  of  shivering  cold. 

Chilly,  tshfl'l^.  a. 

Somewhat  cold. 

Chi LN ESS,  tsliil'nis.  s. 

Coldness,  want  of  warmth. 

Chime,  tslilme.  s. 
The  consonant  or  harmonick  sound  of  manv 
correspondent  instruments  ;  the  correspond- 
ence of  sound  ;  the  sound  of  bells  struck  with 
bam  men;  the  (orrespondcfKe  of  proportion 
or  fclation. 

To  Chime,  tshime.  v.  n. 
To  sound  in  harmony ;  to  correspond  in  rela- 
tion or  proportion ;  to  agree }  to  suit  with ;  to 
jingle.  ^ 

To  Chime,  tshime.  v.  a. 

To  make  to  move,  or  strike,  or  sound  harmo- 
nically ;  to  strike  a  bell  with  a  hammer. 

Chimera,  ke-m4'ra.  s.  (353)  (120) 

A  vain  and  wild  &ncy. 

Chimerical,  ke-mer're-kal.  a. 
Imagiqaiy,  fantastick. 

CHiMERiCALLY,kc-mer're-kal-i.ad. 
Vainly,  wildly. 

Chimney,  tshim'ne.  s. 

The  passace  throu|;h^  which  the  smoke  ascends 
fiom  the  fare  in  the  house ;  the  fireplace. 


Chimney-corner,  tsh!ra'n€-k&r'- 

nur.  s. 

The  fireside,  the  place  of  idlers.     . 
Chimneypiece,  tshim'ni-peesc.  s. 
The  ornamental  piece  round  the  fireplace. 

Chimneysweeper,  tshim'nc-swcc- 
nur.  s. 

One  whose  trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimnies  of 
soot. 

Chin,  tshin.  s. 

The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the  under  lip. 

China,  tsha'^ne,  or  tshi'na.  s. 
China  ware,  porcelain,  a  species  of  vessels 
made  in  China,  dimly  transparent. 

(t^  ^yhat  could  induce  us  to  so  irregular  a  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived. One  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
French  first  imported  this  porcelain,  and  that 
when  wc  purchased  it  of  ihcm  we  called  it  by 
their  pronunciation  of  China  f  Sheen)  »  but 
being  uuwilline  to  drop  the  ^,  and  desirous  of 
preserving  the  French  sound  of/,  we  awkwardly 
transposed  these  sounds,  and  turned  China  into 
Qhatnee*  This  absurd  pronunciation  seems 
only  tolerable  when  we  apply  it  to  the  porce- 
lain of  China,  or  the  oranges,  which  are  iin- 
properly  called  China  oranges;  but  even  in 
these  cases  it  seems  a  pardonable  pedantry  to 
reduce  the  word  to  its  true  sound.  • 

China-orange,  tsha'na-or'iaje.  s. 
The  sweet  orange. 

China-root,  tshi'na-riit.  s. 
A  medicinal  root,  bixxigbc  ongimlly  from 
China. 

Chincough^  tshin'kSf.  «. 
A  violent  and  convulsive  cough. 

Chine,  tsbine.  s. 

The  part  of  the  back,  in  which  the  backbone 
is  found ;  a  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal. 

To  Chine,  tshine.  v.  a. 

To  cut  into  chines. 
Chink,  tshfnk.  s. 
A  small  apenure  longwise. 

To  Chink,  tshink.  v.  a. 
To  shake  so  as  to  make  a  sound. 

To  Chink,  tshink.  v.  n. 
To  sound  by  striking  each  other. 

Chinky,  tshink'e.  a.. 
Full  of  holes,  gaping. 

Chints,  tshfnts.  s. 
Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India. 

Chioppine.  tshop-pene'.  s.  (in) 
A  high  shoe  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

To  Chip,  tship.  v.a. 
To  ciu  into  small  pieces. 

Chip,  tship.  s. 

A  small  piece  uken  off  by  a  cutting  instnr- 
ment. 

Chipping,  tship'ping.  s» 

A  fragment  cut  off. 
Chiragrical,  kl-rag'gre-kyl.  a. 

(120)  (353)  Having  the  gout  mthe  hand. 

CHiROGRAPHER,ki-rGg'gra-fur.  s. 
He  that  exercises  writing. 

CHIROGRAPHI&.T,  ki-rog'gra-fist.  s. 

Chirographer.  •  « 

Chirography,  kl-rog'gra-fe.  s. 

The  arc  of  writing.  (518) 

CH4R0MANCER,  kir'o-iTian-sur.  s. 
One  that  foretels  future  events  by  inspc^ing 
the  hand. 

Chiromancy,  kir'ro-nian-si.  s. 

(3,53)  (a  19).  The  art  of  foretelling  the  events 
of  lifci  Dy  inspc£ling  the  band,  - 


To  Chirp,  tsberp, y.  n.  , 

To  make  a  cheerful  noise,  as  birds. 

CniRP^tsherp.  s. 
The  voice  of  birds  or  inseOs. 

CHiRPER,tsher'pur.  s.  (sg) 

One  that  chirps. 

ChIrurgeon^  ki-rur'jc-un.  s.  (353) 
One  that  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal  medi- 
cines, but  outward  applications,  now  wriiteA 
Surgeon ;  a  surgeon. 

Chirurgery,  ki-rur'ji-riv  s. 
The  art  of  curing  by  CKiernal  applications, 
now  written  Surgery. 

Chirurgical,  ki-rur'ji-kfil! 

Chirurgick,  kl-rur'jfk.  (353) 
Belonging  to  surgery. 

Chisel,  tshiz'zil.  s.  fi02)  [g^) 

An  instrument  with  which  wood  or  stone  i» 
par^  away. 

To  Chisel,  tshiz'zil.  v.  a.  (lOa) 
To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

Chit,  tshit.s. 
A  child,  a  baby ;  the  shoot  of  com  fiom  the 
end  of  the  grain. 

To  Chit,  tshit.  v.  n. 
To  sprout. 

Chitchat,  tshit' tshat,  s. 

Prattle,  idle  prate. 

Chitterlings,  tshit'^tur-linn.  s. 

The  guts  of  an  eatable  animal ;  the  mil  at  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt.  (  ^55) 

Chitty,  tshit'ie.  a. 

Childish,  like  a  baby. 

Chivalrous,  tshiv'aUrus.  a. 

Rebting  to  chivalry,  knightly,  warlike. 

Chivalry,  tshiv'al-re.  s. 

Knighthood,  a  military  dignity  ;  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  kuighr,  as  valour ;  tncgenenl  syltem 
of  knighthood. 

Chives,  tshivz.  s. 

The  threads  or  filaments  risiiig  in  flowers,  with 
seeds  at  the  end ;  a  species  ofsmall  onion. 

Chlorosis,  klo-ro'sis.  s.  (353) 

The  green  sickness. 

To  Choak,  tshoke,  v.  a. 
See  Choke. 

Chocolate,  tshJk'6-late.  s.  (91) 

The  nut  of  the  cocoa  tree ;  the  mass  made  by 

grinding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  to  he 
issolved  in  hot  water ;  the  liquor  made  by  a 
solution  of  chocolate. 

Chocolate-housf,  tsh4k'6-l4te- 
hiuse.  s. 
A  house  for  drinking  chocolate. 

Chode,  tshode. 
The  oM  preterit  from  Chide.    Obsolete. 

Choice,  tsboise.  s. 

The  atl  of  choosing,  eledlton ;  the  power  of 
choosing ;  care  in  choosing,  curiosity  of  dis- 
tinction ;  the  thing  chosen;  the  best  part  of 
any  thin^;  several  things  proposed  as  ohjeds 
of  ele6hon. 

Choice,  tsh^Ise.  a. 
Selcfl,  of  extraordinary  value;  chary,  frugal, 

careful. 

Choiceless,  tsh6ise'les.  a. 

Without  the  power  of  choosing. 

Choicely,  tshiise'le.  ad. 
Curiously,  with  exa£k  choice  i    valuably,  exv 
celleiirly. 

C  HOICK  NESS,  tshQise'nls.  s. 

Nicety,  particular  value. 

Choir,  kwire.  s.  (300)  (35(5) 
An  assembly  or  band  of  singers ;  the  singers 
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in  divine  worehip ;  the  part  of  the  church 
where  the  singers  are  placed. 

To  Choke,  tshoke.  v.a. 

To  suffocate ;  to  stop  up,  10  block  up  a  pas- 
sage ;  to  hinder  by  obstruction ;  to  suppress ; 
to  overpower. 

Choke,  tshoke.  s. 
The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  an  arti- 
choke. 

Choke-pear,  tshoke'pare-  s. 

A  rough,  hanh,  unpalatable  pear ;  any  sar- 
casm that  stops  the^mouth. 

Choker,  tsho'kOr.  s. 
One  that  chokes. 

Choky,  tshcVke.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  suffocation. 

Cholagogues,  kol'a-gogz.  s. 
Medicines  having  the  power  of  purging  bile. 

Choler,  kol'lur.  s. 
The  bile  ;  the  humour  supposed  to  produce 
irascibility;  anger,  rage. 

Cholerick,  kil'lur-rik.xa. 

Abounding  with  choler ;  angiy,  irascible. 

Cholerickness,  kol'lur-rik-nes.  s. 
Anger,  irascibility,  jxievishncss. 

Cholick.— See  Couck. 

To  Choose,  tsho6ze.  v.  a. 

I  chose,  I  have  chosen.  To  take  by  way  of 
preference  of  several  things  offered ;  to  select, 
to  pick  out  of  a  number  ;  to  ele6l  for  eternal 
happiness ;  a  term  of  theologians. 
({^  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written 
cbuset  which  is  a  needless  dcpanure  from  its 
French  etymolo^  in  cboisir^  as  well  as  from 
our  own  analogy  in  the  preterit  ch^e. 

To  Choose,  tsbSize.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  power  of  choice. 

Chooser,  tshii'zur.  s. 

He  that  has  the  power  of  choosing,  eleQor. 

To  Chop,  tshop.  v.  n. 

To  cut  whh  a  quick  blow  ;  to  devour  eagerly  ; 
to  menace,  to  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to  break 
^      into  chinks.  - 

To  Chop,  tshop.  v.  n. 

To  do  any  thing  with  a  quick  motion ;  to  light 
or  happen  upon  a  thing. 

To  Chop,  tshop.  v.  a. 

To  purchase,  generally  by  way  of  truck  ;  to 
nut  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  to 
bandy,  to  altdrcatc 

Chop,  tshop.  s. 

A  piece  chopped  o(F>  a  small  piece  of  meat ; 
a  crack  or  cleft. 

Chop-house,  tshop'h&use.  s. 

A  mean  house  of  entenainmcnt. 
Q^  Dr.  Johnson,  in  this  definition,  seems  to 
have  rated  a  chop-house  too  low,  and  to  have 
had  a  Cook's  Shop  ot  an  Eating-b^us^  in  his 
mind.  Since  cotfee-hoa^s  are  become  eating- 
houses  and  taverns,  chop-houses  are,  perhaps, 
a  little  depreciated  ;  but  this'Was  not  the  case 
till  long  after  Dr.  Johnson's  Diflionai^  was 
published ;  atid  1  think  they  may  still,  without 
any  impropriety,  be  called  refutable  houses  of 
ready  entertainment. 

Chopin,  tsho-pein'.  s.  (112) 

A  French  liquid  measure,  containing  nearly  a 
pint  of  Winchester ;  a  term  used  in  Scotland 
for  a  quart  of  wine  measure. 

Chopping,  tshop'ping.  a. 

An  epithet  frequently  applied  to  infants,  by 
way  ot  commendation ;  meaning  large  or  well 
grown. 

CHOPPiNG-KNiTE^tship'pfng-mfe.  5. 
A  knife  used  in  chopping. 


Choppy,  tship'pe.  a. 

Full  of  holes  or  cracks. 

Chops,  tshops.  s. 

The  nnotith  ofa  beast ;  the  mouth  of  any  thing 
in  familiar  language. 

Choral,  kA'ral.  a.  (353) 

Sung  by  a  choir ;  singing  in  a  choir. 

Chord,  kArd.  s. 
The  SI niig  of  a  musical  instrument;  a  right 
line,  which  joins  the  two  ends  of  any  arch  or  a 
circle. 

To  Chord,  kird.  v.  a.  (353) 

To  furnish  with  strings. 

Chordee,  k6r-dce'.  s. 
A  contraction  of  the  fnxnum. 

Chorion,  ko're-on.  s. 
The  outward  membrane    that  enwraps    the 
foetus. 

Chorister,  kwir'ris-tur,  s.  (300) 

A  singer  in  tne  cathedrals,  a  singing  boy ;  a 
singer  in  a  concert.  (3^) 

Chorographer,  ko-rog'gri-fur.  s. 
He  that  describes  particular  regions  of  coun- 
tries. 

Chorographical,    kor-ro-graf'e- 

kal.  a. 
Descriptive  of  panicular  regions. 

Chorographically,  kor-ro-graf- 

i-kal-le.  ad.. 
In  a  chorographical  manner. 

Chorography,  ko-rog'gra-fe.  s. 
The  art  of  describing  particular  regions. 

Chorus,  kA'rus.  s.  (353) 

A  number  of  singers,  a  concert ;  the  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  passes  in  the 
afts  of  the  ancient  tragedy ;  the  song  between 
the  a^  of  a  tragedy ;  verses  of  a  song  in  which 
the  company  join  the  singer. 

Chose,  tshose. 
I'he  preter  tense,  from  To  choose. 

Chosen^  tsho'zn.  (103) 
The  participle  passive,  from  To  choose« 

Chough,  tshuf.  s.  (301) 

A  bird  which  frequents  the  rocks  by  the  sea. 
To  Chouse,  tshousc.  v.  a. 

To  cheat,  to  trick. 
Chouse,  tshouse.  s.  » 

A  bubble,  a  tool ;  a  trick  or  sham. 
Chris\i,  kriznj.  s.  (353J 

Unguent,  or  un8ion. 

To  Christen,  krls'sn.  v.  a.  (472) 

To  baptize,  to  initiate  into  Christianity  by 
water ;  to  name,  to  denominate. 

Christendom,  kris'sn-dum.  s. 

The  coUeftive  body  of  Christianity.  (40  j5 

Christening,  kris-sn-ing.  s. 

The  ceremony  of  the  first  initiation  into  Chris- 
tianity. 

Christian,  krfst'yfin.  s.  (291) 

A  professor  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Christian,  krist'yun.  a.  (113) 

Professing  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Christian -NAME,  krist'ySn-nSme. 

s.  The  name  given  at  the  font,  distin£t  from 
the  surname. 

Christian  ISM,  krfst'yun-izm.  s. 

The  Christian  religion '»  the  nations  professing 
Christianity. 

Christianity,  kris.tshe-an'e-te.  s. 

The  religion  of  Christians. 

To  Christianize,  knst'yun-ize. 

v.a.  To  make  Christian. 
L   2 
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Christian LY,  knst'yun-Ic.  ad. 

Like  a  Christian. 

Christmas,  kns'mas.  s,  (qa)   (472) 

The  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  celebrated. 

Christmas-box,  kils'mas-hoks. .^. 

A  box  in  which  little  presents  arc  tolktlcd  at 
Christmas.    The  money  so  colleded. 

Chromatick,  kro-mat- ik.  a. 
Relating  to  colour;  relating  to  a  certafn  spe- 
cies of  ancient  nuisick. 

Chronical, 
Chronick, 

Relating  to  time ;  a  chronical  distemper  is  of 
long  duration. 

Chronicle, kron'c-kl,  s.  (353) 

A  reg^ister  or  accoutit  of  events  ia  order  of 
time ;  a  history.  (405) 

To  Chronicle,  kron'e-kl.  v.  a. 
(403}  '^^  record  in  chronicle*,  or  history :  to 
register,  to  record. 

Chronicler, kron'c-klur.  s,  (98) 

A  writer  of  chronicles ;  an  historian. 

Chronogram,  kron'A-gram.  s. 

All  inscription  including    the   date    of  any 
a61ion. 

ChrOnogrammatical,  kron-no- 

gram-mat  e-kaf.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  chronogram.  ^ 

Chronogrammatist,    kion-no- 

gram'ma-tist.  s. 
A  writer  of  chronograms. 

CHRONOL9GER,  kro-nol']p-jur.  s. 
He  ihat  studies  or  explains  the  science  of  com- 
puting past  times. 

Chronological,  kron-n6-lodje'e. 
kal.  a. 

Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  time. 

Chronologically,  kron-no-lJdje' 
c-kat-le.  ad. 

In  a  chronological  manner,  according  'to  the 
exact  series  of  time. 

Chronologist,  krA-nol'o-jist.  s. 

One  that  studies  or  explains  time. 

Chronology,  kro-nol'o-je.  s. 

The  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  the 
periods  of  time. 

Chronometer,  kro-nom'me-tur.  s. 

An  instrument  foa*  the  exact  mensuration  of 
time. 

Chrysalis,  kns'sa-lis.  s.  (503) 

Aurelia,  or  the  first  apparent  change  of 
maggot  of  any  species  of  inscfls. 

Chrysolite,  kris'so-litc.  s.  {155) 

A  precious  stone  of  a  dusky  green,  with  a  cast 
of  yellow. 

Chub,  tshub.  s. 

A  river  fish.    The  chevin. 

Chubbed,  tshub' bid.  a.  (pC)) 
Big-headed,  like  a  chub. 

To  Chuck,  tshuk.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noise  like  a  hen. 

To  Chuck,  tshfik.  v.  a. 

To  call  as  a  ben  calls  her  young;  to  give  a 
gentle  blow  under  the  chin. 

CHUCK^t«:huk.  S. 
The  voice  of  a  hen ;  a  word  of  endearment. 

CHUCK-FARTHlNG,tshuk'far-THm^. 
s.  A  play,  at  which  the  money  falls  with  a 
chuck  into  the  hole  beneath. 

To  Chuckle,  tshSk'kl.  v.  n.<40.!i) 

To  laugh  vehemently. 
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To  Chuckle,  tshuk'kl.  v.  a. 

To  call  as  a  hen ;  to  cocker,  to  foodie. 

Chuet,  tshio'ft.  s.  (99) 
Forced. meat..    Obsolete. 

Chuff,  tshuf.  s. 

A  blunt  clown. 

Chuffily,  tshSf  fe-le.  ad. 
Stomachfully. 

Chuf  FIN  ESS,  tshuf  fe-nes.  s. 
CloVnbhncss. 

Chuffy,  tshuf  fe.  a. 

Surly,  fat. 

Chum,  tshum.  s. 

A  chamber  fellow. 

Chump,  tshump.  s. 

A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood. 

Church,  tshurTsh.  s. 

The  colleQive  body  of  Christians ;  rhe  body 
of  Christians  adhering  to  one  particular  form 
of  worship ;  the  place  which  Christians  con- 
secrate to  the  worsnip  of  God. 

To  Church,  tshurtsh.  v.  a. 

To  perform  with  any  one  the  office  of  retom- 
iiig  thanks  after  any  signal  deliverance,  as 
childbirth. 

Church-ale,  tshurtsh-ale'.  s. 
A  wake  or  Teast,  commemoratory  of  the' dedi- 
cation of  the  church. 

Church-attire, tshurtsh-at-tire'.  s. 

The  habit  in  which  men  officiate  at  divine 
service. 

Churchman,  tshurtsh'man.  s.  (ss) 

An  ecclesiastic,  a  clergyman ;  an  adherent  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Churchwardens,  tsh5rtsh-wV- 
dnz.  s.  (103) 

Officers  yearly  chosen,  to  look  to  the  church, 
churchyards,  and  such  things  as  belong  to  both. 

Churchyard,  tshurtsh S4rd.  s. 

The  ground  adjoming  to  the  church,  in  which 
the  dead  arc  buried ;  a  cemetery . 

Churl,  tshurl.  s. 

A  rustick,  a  countryman ;  a  rude,  surly,  ill- 
bred  man ;  a  miser,  a  niggard. 

Churlish,  ishur'lish.  a. 

Rude,  brutal,  harsh ;  selfish,  avaricious. 

Churlishly,  tshur'lish-le.  ad. 

Rudely,  brutally. 

Churlishness,  tshur'lish-nes.  s. 

Brutality,  ruggedoess  of  manner. 

CHURME,tshurni.  s. 
A  confused  sound,  a  noise.    Obsolete. 

Churn,  tshurn.  s. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  batter  is,  by  agitation, 
coagulated. 

To  CHURNjtshurn.  V.  a. 
To  agitate  or  shake  any  thing  by  a  violent  mo- 
tion;  to  make  butter  by  agitating  the  milk. 

CnuRRWORM,  tshur'wurm.  s. 

An  insc£l  that  turns  about  nimbly,  called  also 
a  fancricket. 

Chylaceous,  fcl-la'shus.  a,  (186) 
Belonging  to  chyle.  ^ 

Chyle,  kile.  s.  (353) 
The  white  juice  formed  in  the  stomach  by  di- 
gestion of  the  aliment. 

Chylifaction,  kii-le-fak'shun.  s. 
The  iti  or  process  of  making  chyle  in  the 
body. 

Chylifactive,  kil-le-fak'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  making  chyle. 

CHYLiFiCATiON,k!l-le-fe-ka'shun.s. 
The  -dti  of  making  chyle. 


Chylificatory,  kiUe-fe-ki'to-rl. 

a.  Making  chyle.  (512) 

Chylous,  ki'lus.  a.  (160) 

Consisting  of  chyle. 

Cuymical,  kim'e-kal.l 

Chymick,  kim'mfk.      /^' 
Made  by  chymistry;  relating  tochymistry. 

Chymically,  kim'me-kal-1^.  ad, 
In  a  chymical  manner. 

Chymist,  kim'mis£,  s. 
A  professor  of  chymistr>'. 

((:|r  Scholars  have  lately  discovered,  that  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  have,  for  many  centuries 
past,  been  erroneous  in  spelling  this  word  with 
ay  instead  of  an  ^ ;  that  is,  Cfymist  instead  of 
Chemist :  and  if  we  crave  their  reasons,  ihcy 
very  gravely  tell  us,  that  instead  of  deriving 
the  word  from  ^vfMi,  juice,  or  from  ^sa>, 
^tvwf  Or  ^u,  to  melt,  it  is  ir>orc  justly  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  l^maf  black.  But 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  very  well  understood  every 
thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  new 
orthography,  has  very  judiciously  continued 
the  old  ;  and  indeed,  till  we  see  better  reasons 
than  have  yet  appeared,  it  seems  rather  to  sa- 
vour of  an  affeaaiion  of  Oriental  lcaming,than 
a  liberal  dej^ire  to  reQify  and  improve  our  lan- 
guaee^  But  let  the  word  originate  in  the  East 
or  West,  among  the  Greeks  or  Arabians,  we 
certainly  received  it  from  our  common  Lingua- 
ductSy  (if  the  word  will  be  pardoned  me)  the 
Latin  and  French,  which  still  retain  either  the 
J',  or  its  substitute/. 

Besides,  the  alteration -produces  a  change  in  the 
pronunciation,which,  from  its  being  but  slight, 
u  the  less  likely  to  be  auendcd  to;  and  there- 
fore the  probability  is,  that,  let  us  write  the 
word  as  we  will,  we  shall  still  continue  to  pro- 
nounce the  old  way ;  for  in  no  English  word 
throughout  the  language  does  the  e  sound  like 
jfi  or  t  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  it. 

This  improvement,  t"herefbrc,  in  our  spelling, 
would,  in  all  probability fHidd  a  new  irrcgulariiv 
to  our  pronunciation,  already  incumbered  with 
too  many.  Warburton,  m  his  edition  of 
Pope's  works,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  note  who  adopted  this  mode  of  spel- 
ling from  Boer  have,  and  the  German  critics ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  all 
the  inscriptions  on  the  cbymists  shops  in  the 
kingdom.  But  till  the  voice  of  the  p::ople 
has  more  decidedly  declared  itself,  tt  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  eligible  to  follow  Dr.  Johnson 
and  our  established  writers  in  the  old  ortho- 
graphy.-—See  Mr.  Narcs's  English  Orthov'py, 
page  285,  where  the  reader  will  see  judiciously 
exp(»ed  the  folly  of  altering  settled  modes  of 
spelling  for  the  sake  of  far-fetched  and  fan- 
ciful etymologies. 

Chymistry,  kfm'mis-tre.  s. 

The  art  or  process  by  which  the  different  sub- 
stances found  in  mixt  bodies  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  means  of  fire  ^ 

CiBARious,si.ba' re-US.  a.  (l2l) 
Relating  to  food. 

Cicatrice,  or  CiCATRix,sik'a-tr!s. 

s.  (142)  I'he  scar  remaining  after  a  wound; 
a  niaiK,  an  impressure. 

CiCATRiSANT,  sfk-a-tii'zant.  s. 
An  application  that  induces  a  cicatrice. 

CiCATRisiVE,  sik-a-tii'siv.  a.  (l58) 
(^28)  Having  the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a 
cicatrice. 

Cicatrization,  sik-a-tre-za'shun. 
s.  The  a6t  of  healing  the  wound;  the  state  of 
being  healed  or  skiimcd  over. 


To  Cicatrize,  sik'a-tnze.  v.  a. 
To  applv  such  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers, 
as  skin  tncm. 

Cicely,  sis'l^.  s.  ,     * 

A  aort  of  herb. 
To  CicuRATE,  sik'u-rate.  v.  a.  (pi) 
To  tame,  to  reclaim  from  wildnets.  (503) 

CicURATiON,  sik-i-ra'sh^n.  s. 
The  a6l  of  taming  or  reclaiming  from  wild- 
ness. 

CicUTA,  se-ki'ta.  s.  (91) 
A  genus  of  plants :  water-hemlock.  Mason, 

Cider,  si'dur.  s.    ^ 
The  juice  of  apples  expressed  and  fermented. 

Cider  1ST,  si  dur-ist.  s.  (98)  * 

A  maker  of^  cider. 

CiDERKiN,  si'dur-kin.  s. 
l^hc  liquor  made  of  the  gross  matter  of  apples^ 
after  the  cider  is  pressed  out.  - 

Ciliary,  sil'ya-ie.  a.  (113) 

Belonging  to  the  cvclids. 

CiLicious,  se-l!sh'ds.  a.  (314) 
Made  of  hair. 

CiMETER,  s!m'^-tur.  s.  (98) 
A  son  of  sword,  short  and  recurvated. 

Cincture,  singk'tshiire.  s.  (461) 

Something  worii  round  the  body;  an  inclo- 
sure ;  a  ring  or  list  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column. 
Cinder,  sin'dur.  s,  (98) 

A  mass  of  any  thing  burnt' in  the  fire,  but  not 
reduced  to  ashes ;  a  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to 
flame. 

Cinder-woman, siri'dur-wdm-unl 
Cinder-wench,  sin'dur-wensh.   / 

s.  A  woman  whose  trade  is  to  lakc  in  heaps  of 

ashes  for  cinders. 

CiNERATiON,  s!n-e-ra'shun,  s. 
The  redu6lion  of  any  thing  by  fire  crashes. 

CiNERiTious,  sin-e-rfsh'us.  a. 
Having  the  form  or  state  of  a^hcs. 

CiNERULENT,se-ner'u-lent.a,  (121) 
Full  of  ashes. 

CiNGLE.  sfng'gl.  S.  (405) 
A  girth  for  a  horse. 

Cinnabar,  sin'na-bar.  s.  (166) 

Vermilion,  a  mineral  consisting  of  mercury 
and  sulphur.  f 

Cinnamon,  sin'na-mun.  s.  (166) 
The  fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.      * 

Cinque,  singk.  s.  (415) 

A  five. 

Ci»(Jue-foil,  sinffk'foil.  s. 
A  kmd  of  five- leaved  clover. 

CiNQUE-PACE.  smgk'pise.  s, 
A  kind  of  grave  dance. 

CiNQUE-PORTS,  singk' ports,  s. 
1  hose  havens  that  lie  towards  France* 

CiNQUE-spGTTEDjsingk'spJt-ted.a. 
Having  five  spots. 

CiON,  si'dn.  s.  (166) 
A  sprout,  a  shoot  from  a  plant ;  the  shoot  en- 
grafted on  a  stock. 

Cipher,  si' fur.  s.  (98) 
An  arithmetical  character,  by  which  some 
number  is  noted,  a  figure;  an  arithmetical 
mark,  which,  standing  for  nothing  itself,  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  other  figures  ;  an  in- 
tertexturc  of  letters  ;  a  charaQer  in  general ; 
a  secret  or  occult  manner  of  writing,  or  the 
key  10  it. 

To  Cipher,  si'fur.  v.  n. 

To  pra6iisc  arithmetick. 
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To  Cipher,  si' fur.  v.  a, 

To  write  in  occult  cbaradcrs. 

Circle,  scr'kl.  s.  (108)  (405) 

A  curve  line  contimiea  till  it  ends  where  it 
began,  having  all  parts  equally  distant  frorn  a 
common  centre ;  the  space  included  in  a  cir- 
cular line ;  a  round  body,  an  orb :  compass, 
inclosure  i  an  assembly  surrounding  the  prin- 
cipal person ;  a  company  ;  any  series  ending  as 
it  begins;  an  inconclusive  form  of  argument, 
in  which  the  foregoing  proposition  is  proved 
by  the  following,  and  the  following  inferred 
from  the  foregoing  ;  circumlocution* 

To  Circle,  ser'kl.  v.  a. 

lb  move  round  any  thing  ;  to  inclose,  to  sur- 
round ;  to  confine,  to  keep  together. 

To  Circle,  ser'kl.  v..n. 
To  move  circularly. 

Circled,  sir'kld.  a.  (359) 

Having  the  form  of  a  circle,  round. 

Circlet^  ser'kllt.  s. 

A  little  circle. 

Circling^  s^r'kling.  part.  a. 

Circular,  round. 

Circuit,  ser'kit.  s.  (341)  (lOS) 

The  a£l  of  moving  round  any  thing ;  the  space 
inclosed  in  a  circle ;  space,  extent,  measured 
by  travelling  round  ;  a  ring,  a  diadem  ;  the 
visitation  ofthe  jndges  for  holding  assizes. 

To  Circuit,  slr'kft.  v.  n. 

To  move  circularly. 

Circuiter,  ser'kit.ter.  s. 
One  that  travels  a  circuit. 

Ctrcuition.  sir-ki-?sh'un.  s. 
The  afl  of  going  round  any  thing  ;  compass, 
naze  of  argument,  comprehen^ioa. 

Circuitous,  ser-kA'i-tus.  a. 

Round  about.    Mason. 
Circular,  s^r'kA-lur.  a.  (ss)  (418) 

Round,  like  a  circle,  circumscribed  by  a  circle  i 
successive  to  itself,  alwa\'s  returning  ;  Circu- 
lar Letter^  a  letter  direfied  to  several  persons, 
who  have  the  nme  interest  in  some  common 
affair. 

Circularity,  sIr-ku-lSr'e-te.  s. 

a  circular  form. 

Circularly,  ser'ku-lur-le.  at?. 

In  forvi  of  a  circle ;  with  a  circular  motion. 

To  Circulate,  sir'ki-late.  v.  n. 
(91)  To  move  in  a  circle. 

To  Circulate,  ser'ku-late.  v.  a. 

To  put  about. 

Circulation,  $?r-kfi-Ia' shun.  s. 

Motion  in  a  circle ;  a  series  in  which  the  same 
Older  is  always  observed,  and  things  alwavs  re- 
turn to  the  same  state ;  a  reciprocafintercQangc 
of  meaning. 

Circulatory,  sSr'ki-ti-tur-e.  a. 

Belooging  to  circulation  ;  circular.  (51 2  j 

Circulatory,  sir'ku-Ia-tur-e.  s. 

A  chymical  vessel. 
Circumambiency,  ser-kum-am'be- 
en-se.  s. 
The  a£i  of  encompassing. 

Circumambient,    scr-kum-am'be- 
Int.  a. 
Sorrounding,  eocompasiing. 

To^  Circumambulate,   ser-kSm- 
Wbu-late.  V.  n.  (91) 
To  walk  round  about. 

ToCiRCUMCiSE,ser'kum-size.  v.  a. 
To  cut  the  pfcpu€e,  according  laihc  law  given 
to  the  Jcwi. 


Circumcision,  ser-kura-sizh'un.  s. 

The  rite  or  aft  of  cutting  off  the  forcskm. 

To  Circumduct,  s^r-kum-ddkt'. 

V.  a.  To  contravene  ;  to  nullify. 

Circumduction,  scr-kum-duk'- 

shun.  s. 
Nullification,  cancellation  ;  a  leading  about. 

Circumference,  ser-kum'fe-rcnse. 

s.  The  periphery,  the  line  including  and  sur- 
rounding any  thing  ;  the  space,  inclosed   in  a 
circle ;  t!ie  external  part  ofan  orbicular  body  ; 
an  orb,  a  circle. 
CiRCUMf  erentoR,  ser-kum-fe-rin' 

tur.  s.  (166)      . 

An  instrument  used  in  surveying,  for  measur- 
ing angles. 

Circumflex,  ser'kum-fleks.  s. 

An  accent  used  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of 
syllables. 
0:^  All  our  prosodists  tell  us,  that  the  Circum^ 
flex  accent  is  a  competition  of  the  grave  and 
the  acute  ;  or  that  it  is  a  raising  and  falling  of 
the  voice  upon  the  same  syllable.  If  they  are 
desired  to  exemplify  this  by  a£lual  pronunci- 
ation, we  find  toey  ^nnot  do  it,  and  only  pay 
us  with  words.  This  accent,  therefore,  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages,  with  re- 
spcft  to  sound,  has  no  specific  utility.  The 
French,  who  make  use  of  this  Circumflex  in 
writing,  appear,  in  the  usual  pronunciatiori  of 
it,  to  mean  nothing  more  than  long  quantity. 
See  Barytoke.  If  the  inspeaor  would 
wish  to  see  a  rational  account  of  this  accent,  as 
well  as  of  the  grave  and  acutfy  let  him  con- 
sult, a  work  lately  published  by  the  Author  of 
this  Di6lionary,  called  ji  Rhetorical  Gram- 
mar^  the  third  edition  ;  or,  A  Key  to  the  Clas- 
sical Pronunciation  of  Greek  ancf Latin  Prefer 
Names. 

CiRCUMFLUENCE,  ser-kum'flu-cnse. 
s.  An  inclosure  of  waters. 

Circumfluent,  ser-kum'flu-ent.  a. 

Flowing  round  any  tning. 

Circumfluous,  ser-kdm'fiu-us.  a. 

Environing  with  waters. 

Circumforaneous,  ser-kum.fo- 

ri'ne-us.  a,  (314) 
Wandering  from  house  to  house. 

To  Circumfuse,  s^r-kum-fuze'. 
V.  a.  To  pour  round. 

CiRCUMFUSiLE,  sir-kum-fi'sil.  a. 
(427)  That  which  may  be  poured  round  any 
thing. 

CiRcuMFUSiON,ser.kum-fu'zhun.s. 
The  aci  of  spreading  round. 

ToCiRCUMGiRATE,ser.kum'je-rAte. 
V.  n.  To  roll  round. 

CiRCUMGiRATiON,   ser-kfim-jc-ri'- 
shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  running  round. 

Circumjacent,  ser-kum-ja'sent.  a. 

Lying  round  any  thing. 

CiRCUMiTiON,  ser-kum-ish'un.  s. 
The  stO.  of  going  round. 

CiRCUMLiGATiON,   sct-kum-li-ga'- 
shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  binding  round  ;  the  boiMl  with 
which  any  thing  is  encompassed. 

Circumlocution,  ser-kum-lo-ki'- 
shun.  s. 

A  circuit  or  compass  of  words,  periphrasis  ; 
the  use  of  indireB  expressions. 

Circumlocutory,  ser-kum-lok'i- 
to-re.  a.   (5 12) 
Depending  on  circumlocution.    Mason. 


CiRCUMMURED,  scr-kum-murcl'.  a.  . 

Walled  round.  (359) 
CiRCUMNAViGABLE,  slr-kum-nav'- 

e-ga-bl.  a. 

That  wtiicb  may  be  sailed  round. 

To  Circumnavigate,  ser-kura- 

nav  e-gate.  v.  a. 
To  sail  round. 

CiRCUMNAViGATiON,ser-kum-nav- 

e-g4'shun.  s. 
The  afl  of  sailing  round. 

CiRCUMPLICATION,  SCr-kUHD-pl^. 

ka'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  enwrapping  on  every  side;  the 
sute  of  being  enwrapped. 

CiRCUMPOLAR,  ser-kum-po'lar.  a. 

(418)  Round  the  pole. 
CiRCUMPOSiTiON,  scr-kum-p6-zisli' 

Qn.  s.  •  .       . 

l'hea£l  of  placingany  thing  circularly. 

CiRCUMRASi9N,ser-kfim-ra'zhQn.s. 
The  a6)  of  shaving  or  paring  round. 

CiRCUMROTATiON,  ser-kum-ro-ta'- 
shdn.  s. 
The  aft  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 

CiRCUMROTATORY,   scr-kum-ro'ta- 
to-r^.  a.   (512) 
Whirling  round-    'Mason. 

To  Circumscribe,  s6r-kum-sknbe', 

v.a.  To  inclose  in  certain  lines  or  boundaries; 
to  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine.  , 

Circumscription,  ser-kuin-skrip'- 
shun.  s. 

petcrmination  of  particular  form  or  magnitude  ; 
limitation,  confinement. 

Circumscriptive,  scr-kum-skr!p'- 
tiv.  a. 
Inclosing  the  superficies. 

Circumspect, ser'kum-spekt.  a. 

Cautious,  attentive,  watchful. 

Circumspection,  ser-kum-spck'- 

shun.  s. 

Watchfulness  on  every  side,  caution,  general 
attention. 
CiRCUMSPECTiVE,ser.kum-spek'tiv. 
a.  Attentive,  vigilant,  cautious. 

CiRCUMSPECTiVELY,  scr-kOm-spck' 
tiv-le.  ad. 
Cautiously,  vigilantly. 

Circumspectly,  ser'kum-spekt-le, 

ad.  Watchfully,  vigilantly. 
CiRCUMSPECTNESS,   scr'kum-speku 
nes.  s. 
Caution,  vigilance. 

Circumstance,  ser'kum-stanse.  s. 

Something  appendant  or  relative  to  a  fad ;  ac- 
cidei)t,  somethmg  adventitious;  incident,  event ; 
condition,  state  of  affairs. 

To  Circumstance,  serjkum-stansc. 

v.  a.  To  pl^e  in  particular  situation,,  or  rela- 
tion to  the  things. 

CiRCUMSTANT,  sir'kum-stant.  a. 

Surrounding. 

Circumstantial,  ser-kum-sian'- 
shal.  a. 

Accidental,  not  essential ;  incidental,  casual ; 
full  of  small  events,  detailed,  minute. 

Circumstantiality,   ser-kum- 
stan-she-al'e-te.  s. 
The  state  of  any  thing  as  modified  by  its  seve 
ral  circunutances. 
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Circumstantially,  ser-kum-stan' 
shal-li.  ad.  , 
According  to  circumstances,  not  essentially; 

minuicly,  ex;\ftly. 

To  Circumstantiate,  scr-kum- 

stan' she-ate.  v.ar.  (91) 
To  place  in  panicular  circumstances  ;  to  place 
in  a  particular  condujon. 

To  CiRCUMVALLATE,  ser-kOm-val'- 

larc.  V.  a.  (or) 

I'o  inclose  round  with  trenches  or  fortifica- 
tions. 

CiRCUMVALLATiON,  scr-kum-val- 
la'sliun.  s.  . 

The  art  or  aft  of  casting  up  fortifications 
round  a  place ;  the  fomiication  thrown  up 
round  a  plaCt  besieged. 

CiRCUMVECTiON,scr-kum-vck'shun 
s.  I'lic  aQ  of  carrying  round ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing carried  round . 

To  Circumvent,  ser-kum-vcnt'. 
V.  a.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

Circumvention,  scr-kura-ven'- 
shun.  s. 

Fraud,  imposture,  cheat,  delusion. 
To  CiRCUMVEST,    ser-kum-vcst' . 
V.  a.  To  cover  round  with  a  garment;  to 
surround. 

CiRCUMVOLATiON,  ser-kum-vo-la'- 
shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  flying  round. 

CiRCUMVOLVE,  ser-kunl-volv'.  v.  a. 
To  roll  round. 

Circumvolution,  ser-kum-v6-lu'- 
slvjn.s. 

I'he  a6\  of  rolling,  round ;  the  thing  rolled 
round  another. 

Circus,  ser'kus.         \^  /^,t^ 

ClRQUE,^^rk.{337)    /^•(4*^^ 
An  open  space  or  area  for  sports. 

Cist,  sisti  s. 
.  A  case,  a  tegument,  commonly  the  inclosure 
of  a  tumour. 

CiSTED,  sis'ted.  a. 
Inclosed  in  a  cist,  or  bag. 

Cistern,  sis'tum.  s.  (98) 

A  receptacle  of  water  for  domcstick  ma ;  a 
reservoir,  an  inclosed  fottnuin;  any  watay 
receptacle. 
CisTUs,  sis'tus.  S. 
Rockrose. 

ClT,  .s!t.  S. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  city ;  a  word  of  contempt ; 

a  pert  low  townsman. 
Citadel,  sit'a-del.  s. 

A  fortress,  a  castle, 
ClTAL,  si'tal.  s. 

Impeachment ;  summons,  citation,  quotation. 

Citation,  si-ta'shun.  s. 
The  calling  a  person  before  the  judge  ;  quo- 
tation from  another  author  ;  the  passage  or 
words  quoted ;  enumeration,  mention. 

CiTATORY,  si'ta-to-re.  a.  (512) 
Having  the  power  or  form  of  citation. 

To  Cite,  site.  v.  |i. 

To  summon  to  answer  in  a  court ;  to  enjoin, 
to  call  upon  another^uthoritaiively ;  to  <iuote. 

CiTER,  si'tur.  S. 
One  wlio  cites  into  a  court ;  one  who  quotes. 

CiTESS,  Slt-ics'.  S. 

A  city  woman. 
Citiiern.  siZ/ydrn.  s.  (98) 

A  kind  of  narp. 


Citizen,  s?t'c-zn.  s.  (103) 

A  freeman  of  a  city  ;  a  townsman,  not  a  gen- 
tleman ;  an  inhabitant. 

Citrine,  sit/rin.  a.  {l4o) 

Lcmon-colou  red . 

Citrine,  sU'iin.  s-  (i4o) 
A  species  of  crystal,   of  an  extremely  pure, 
clear,  and  fine  texture. 

Citron,  sit'tn^tn.  s.  (415) 

A  lar^c  kind  of  lemon  ;  the  citron  tree.  One 
sort,  with  a  pointed  fruii,  is  in  great  esteem. 

Citron-water,  sit'trQn-wa^ui:.  s. 

Aqua  vitse,  distilled  witl^ the  rind  of  citrons. 

CiTRUL,  Slt'tiul.  S. 
A  pumpion. 

City,  sit'te.  s. 

A  large  coUeftion  of  houses  and  inhabitants ; 
a  town  corporate,  that  hath  a  bishop;  the  in- 
habitants of  a<ity. 

City,  sit'te.  a. 

Relating  to  the  city. 

Civet,  siv'it.  s.  (99) 
A  perfume  from  ibc  civet  cat. 

CiviCK,  siy'ik.  a. 
Relating  to  civil  honours,  not  military. 

Civil,  siv'il.  a. 

Relating  to  the  community,  political;  not 
foreign,  intestine  ;  not  ecclesiastical ;  not  mi- 
litary ;  civilized,  not  barbarous  ;  complaisant, 
gentle,  well  bred ;  relating  to  the  ancient  con- 
sular or  imperial  government,  as  civil  law. 

Civilian,  se-vil'yan.  s.  (1J3) 

One  that  professes  the  knowledge  of  the  old 
Roman  law. 

Civility,  se-vil'i-te.  s.  {511) 

Freedom  from  barbarity; 'politeness,  complai- 
sance, elegance  of  behaviour  ;^rulc  of  decency, 
prafticc  of  politeness. 

Civilization,  sjy-e-le-za'shun.  s. 

Tl)e  state  of  being  civilized,  the  art  of  civi- 
lizing. 

To  Civilize,  siv'il-ize.  v.  a. 

To  reclaim  from  savagencss  and  brutality. 

CiviLiZER,  siv'il-li-zfir.  S. 

He  that  reclaims  others  firom  a  wild  and  savage 

life.  ^ 

CiVILLT,  siv'!l-li.  ad. 

Jn  a  manner  relating  to  government ;  politely, 

complaisantly,  without  rudeness. 

Clack,  klak.  s. 

Any  thing  that  makes  a  lastii^  and  importu- 
nate noise ;  the  clack  of  a  mtU,  a  bell  that 
rings  when  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put  in. 

To  Clack,  klak.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  clacking  noise ;  to  let  the  tongue 

run. 
Clad,  klad.  part.  uret.  from  Clothe. 

Clothed,  invested,  garbed. 

To  Claim,  klame.  v.  a,  (202) 

To  demand  of  right,  to  require  auihoriutively. 

Claim,  klame.  s.^ 

A  demand  of  any  thing  as  due  ;  a  title  to  any 
privilege  or  possession  in  the  hands  of  another ; 
m  law,  a  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
possession  of  another. 

Claimable,  kla'ma-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  demanded  as  due. 

Claimant,  kla'mant.  s. 
He  that  demands  any  thing  as  unjustly  de- 
tained by  another. 

Claimer,  kla'mur.  s.  (98) 

He  that  makes  a  demand. 

To  Clamber,  klam'bur.  v.n. 
To  climb  with  difficulty. 


To  C LAMM,  klam.  V.  n. 
To  clog  yr'nh  any  glutinous  matter. 

fl:^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  single 
>n  ;  both  from  iu  derivation,  and  from  a  rule 
that  seems  to  have  obijiiied  in  our  language,, 
namely,  that  monosyllables  beginning  with  a 
consonant  do  not  double  any  consonant  at  ifae 
end,  except  /,  /,  and  f.  The  substantive 
Butt,  and  the  vcib  to  Buzz,  seem  the  aiAy 
exceptions. 

Clamminess,  klam'me-nes.  s. 

Viscosity,  viscidity. 

Clammy,  klam'md.  a. 

Viscous,  glutinous. 

Clamorous,  kJam'mur-us,  a.  . 

Vociferous,  noisy.  (555)' 

Clamour,  klam'mur.  s.  (418) 
Outcry,  noise,  exclamation,  vociferation. 

To  Clamour,  klam'mur.  v.  n. 
To  make  outcries,  to  exclaim,  to  vociferate. 

Clamp,  klamp.  s. 

A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another  to  strengthen 
it ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  join  stones  together ; 
a  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  Clamp,  klarop.  v.  a. 

To  strengthen  by  means  of  a  clatnp. 
Clan,  klan.  s. 
A  family,  a  race;  a  body  or  scft  of  persons. 

Clancular,  klang'ku-lur.a.  (sb) 
Clandestine,  secret. 

Clandestine,  klan-des'tin.  a.  (i4o; 

Secret,  hidden. 

Clandestinely,  kjan-des'iin-le. 

ad.  Secretly,  privately. 

Clang,  klang.  s. 

A  sharp,  shrill  noise. 

To  Clang,  klang.  v.  n. 
To  clatter,  to  make  a  loud  shrill  noise. 

Clangour,  klang'gur.  s,  (314) 

A  loud  shrill  sound. 
Clangous,  klang'gus.  a. 

Making  a  clang. 

Cla'NK,  kli'ngk.  s. 
A  loud,  shrill,  sharp  noise; 

To  Clap,  klap.  v.  a. 
To  strike  together  with  a  quick  motion  ;  tn 
put  one  thing  to  another  sucfdcniy ;  to  do  8BV' 
thing  with  a  sudden  hasty  motion  ;  to  cckf- 
biaie  or  praise  by  clapping  the  bands,  to  ap- 
plaud;  to  infeft  with  a  venereal  fioisoBi  lo 
clap  up,  to  complete  suddenly. 

To  Clap,  klap.  v.  n. 

To  move  nimbly,  with  a  noise ;  to  enter  with 
alacrity  and  briskness  upon  any  thing';  to  strike 
the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Clap,  klap.  s. 

A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  collision;  > 
sudden  or  unexpe3ed  ad  or  motion ;  an  ex- 
plosion 6f  thunder ;  an  a£l  of  applause  ;  a  vC'r 
nereal  infe£iion  ;  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  o* 
a  hawk. 

Clapper,  klap'pfii"-  s.  (98) 

One  who  claps  witn  his  hands ;  the  tongue  o< 

a  bell. 

To  Clapperclaw,  klap'pur-klaw. 

v.  a.  To  tongue-beat,  to  scold.    Alowword- 

Clarenceux,  or  Clarencieux* 
klar'en-shu.  s. 

The  second  king  at  arm& :  so  named  fiom  tb^ 
duchy  of  Clarence. 

Clare-obscure,  klare-ob-skure'.  s- 

Light  and  shade  in  painting. 
Claret,  klar'et.  s. 
A  species  of  French  wine. 
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Bor  (167),  nJt  (163)  ;  tibc  (171),  tub  {172),  bull  (173)  5  4il  (299) ;  pound  (313) ;  thin  (466),  thIs  (469). 


CLARicORD,klar'e-kird.  s. 
A  musical  instrument  in  form  of  a  spinet. 

Clarification,  klar-e-fe-kA'shun. 

s.  The  aft  of  making  any  thing  clear  from  im- 
purities. 

To  Clarify,  klar'i-fi.  v.  a.  (511) 

To  purify  or  clear ;  to  brighten,  to  illuminate. 

Clarion,  klire'ySn,  s.  (ns)  (534) 

A  trumpet. 
Clarity,  klar'e-te.  s.  (511) 

Brightness,  splendour. 

Clary,  kli'ri.  s. 

An  herb. 

To  Clash,  klash.  v.n. 

To  make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision  ;  to  aft 
with  opposite  power,  or  contrary  direftion ;  to 
contraoift,  oppose. 

To  Clash,  klash.  v.  a. 
To  strike  one  thipg  against  another. 

Clash,  klash.  s. 
A  noisy  collision  of  two  bodies ;  opposition ; 
conuadiftion. 

Clasp,  klasn.  s. 
A  hook  to  bold  any  thing  close ;  an  embrace. 

To  Clasp,  klasp.  v.  a. 

To  shut  with  a  clasp ;  to  catch  hold  by  twining ; 
to  inclose  between  the  hands;  to  embrace; 
to  inclose. 

Clasper,  klas'pur.  s. 

The  tendrils  or  threads  of  creeping  plants. 
Claspknifb,  klasp' nife.  s. 

A  knife  which  folds  into  the  handle. 

Class,  klas.  s. 

A  rank  or  order  of  persons ;  a  number  of  boys 
learning  the  same  lesson ;  a  set  of  beings  or 
things. 

To  Class,  klas.  v.  a. 

To  range  acconling  to  some  Stated  method  of 
distribution. 

Classical,  klas'se-kai.l 
Classick,  klSs'sfk.        J^- 

Relating  to  antique  authors ;  of  the  fint  order 
orrank. 

Classick,  klas'sfk.  s. 

An  author  of  the  first  rank.    • 

Classification,  klas-si-fi-ki'shSn 
s.  Ranging  into  classes.    Mason, 

Classis,  klas's!s.  s.    . 
Order,  sort,  body. 

To  Clatter,  klat'tSr.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  noise  by  knocking  two  sonorous 
bodies  frcqueotly  together ;  to  utter  a  noise  by 
being  struck  together ;  to  talk  £ist  and  idly.     ^ 

To  Clatter,  klat'tur.  v.  a. 

To  strike  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  sound ;  to 
dispute,  jar,  or  clamour. 

Clatter,  klat'tur.  s. 

A  ntiling  noise  made  by  frequent  collision  of 
lonorous  Dodies ;  any  tumultuous  and  confused 
noise. 
Clavated,  klav'a-tld.  a. 

Knobbed. 

Claudent,  klaw'dent.  a. 
Sbuutng,  inclosing. 

ToCLAUDiCATE,kliw'de«kate.  v.n. 

To  halt. 
CLAUDiCATiON,kiaw-de-ki'shun.s. 

The  habit  of  halting.  ' 

Clave,  klivc. 

The  preterit  of  Cleave. 
Clavrllated,  klav'el-la-t^d.  a. 

Made  with  burnt  tartar.    A  chymical  term. 

Clavicle,  klav'i-kl.  s,  (405) 
ThecoUaiwbone. 


Clause,  klawz.  s. 

A  sentence,  a  single  part  of  discourse,  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  larger  sentence ;  ao  article,  or  par- 
ticular stipulation. 

Claustral,  kldws'tral.  a. 

Relating  to  a  cloister. 
Clausure,  klaw'zhure.  s.  (452) 

Confinement. 

Claw,  kla^r.  s. 
The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird  armed  widi  sharp 
nails ;  a  hand,  iri  contempt. 

To  Claw^  kiaw.  v.  a. 
To  tear  witn  nails  or  claws ;  tojear  or  scratch 
in  general ;  To  claw  oiF,  to  scold. 

Clawback,  klaw'bak.  s. 
A  flatterer,  a  wheedler. 

Clanved,  kliiwd.  a.  (359) 
Furnished  or  armed  with  claws. 

Clay,  kla.  s. 
Un61uous  and  tenacious  earth. 

To  Clay,  kla.  v.  a. 
To  cover  with  clay. 

Clay-cold,  kla'kold.  a. 
Cold  as  the  unanimated  eanh. 

Clay-pit,  kl4[pit.  s. 

A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
Clayey,  klJ'i.  a. 

Consisting  of  clay. 

Claymarl,  kla'marl.  s. 
A  chalky  clay. 

Clean,  klene.  a.  (227) 

Free  from  dirt  or  filth ;    chaste,  innocent, 
guihless ;  elegant,  neat,  not  incumbered ;  not 
leprous. 
Clean,  klene.  ad. 
Quite,  perfe£lly,  fully,  completely. 

To  Clean,  klene.  v.  a. 

To  free  firom  dirt. 
CLEANLiLY,klJn'le-li.  ad.  (234) 

In  a  cleanly  manner. 

Cleanliness,  kl4n'li-n&.  s. 

Freedom  from  dirt  or  filth  ;  neatness  of  dress, 
purity. 

Cleanly,  klJn'li.  a./234) 
Free  from  dirtiness,  pure  in  the  person  ;  that 
which  makes  cleanliness  ;  pure,  immaculate ; 

nice,  artful. 

Cleanly,  klene'le.  ad.  (227) 

Elegantly,  neatly. 

Cleanness,  kllne'nes.  s. 

Neatness,  freedom  from  filth  ;  easy  exadness, 
justncfs  ; ,  natural,  unlaboured  conedncss ;  pu- 
rity, innocence. 
To  Cleanse,  klenz,  v.  a.  (515) 
To  free  from  filth  or  dirt;  to  purify  from 
guilt ',  to  free  from  noxious  humours ;  to  free 
from  leprosy  ;  to  scour. 

Cleanser,  kl^n'zuf.  s.  (98) 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  evacuating. 
Clear,  klere.  a.  (227) 

Brightt  pellucid,  transparent ;  serene  *,  perspi- 
cuous,  not  obscure,  not  ambiguous  ;  indis|^u- 
table,  evident,  undeniable  ;  apparent,  manifest, 
not  hid  ;  unspotted,  guiltless,  irreproachable  ; 
free  from  prosecution,  or  imputed  guilt,  guilt- 
less ;  free  from  dcduftions  or  incumbrances; 
out  of  debt;  unintangled ;  at  a  safe  distance 
from  danger ;  canorous,  sounding  distindly. 

Clear,  klere.  ad. 
Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  Clear,  klere.  v.  a. 

To  make  bright,  to  brighten  ;  to  free  from 
obscurity ;  to  purge  from  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  to  justify ;  to  cleanse ;  to  discharge,  to 
xemovc  any  incumbrance »  to  free  from  any 


thing  offensive ;  to  clarify,  as  to  clear  liquors ; 
to  gain  without  deduction. 

To  Clear,  kldre.  v.n. 

To  grow  bright,'  to  recover  transparency;  tQ 
be  disengaged  from  incumbrances  or  entangle- 
ments. 

Clearance,  kle'ranse.  s. 
A  ccnificate  that  a  ship  has  been  cleared  at  the 
custom-house. 

Clearer,  klere'ur.  s. 

fiffghtener,  purifier,  enlightcner. 
Clearly,  klere'li.  ad. 

Brightly,  luminously  ;  -plainly,  evidently ; 
with  discernment,  acutely ;  without  entangle- 
ment; without  deduction  or  cost;  without 
reserve,  without  subterfuge. 

Clearness,  kl^re'nes.  s. 

Transjnrency,  brightness;  splendour,  lustre; 
distinctness,  perspicuity. 

Clearsighted,  klere-si'ted.  a. 

Discerning,  judicious. 

To  Clearstarch,  klere' stirtsh.  v.a. 

To  stiffen  with  starch. 
Clearstarcher,  klire'stirtsh-ur.  s. 

One  who  washes  fine  linen. 
To  Cleave,  kleve.  v.n.  (227> 

To  adhere,,  to  stick,  to  hold  to;  to  unite 

aptly,  to  fit ;  to  unite  in  concord ;  to  be  con- 

comiunt. 

To  Cleave,  kleve.  v.a. 

To  divide  witn  violence,  to  split;  to  divide. 

To  Cleave,  kleve.  v.  n. ' 
To  part  asunder ;  to  suffer  division. 

Cleaver,  klc'vur.  s.  (98)  . 
A  butcher's  instrument  to  cut  animals  into 
joints. 

Clef,  klif.  s. 

A  mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines  of  a  sonjj, 
which  shews  the  tone  or  key  in  which  the 
piece  is  to  begin. 
(i^  It  is  the  common  fault  of  Professions, 
liberal  as  well  as  mechanical,  to  vitiate  their 
technical  terms.  Thus,  even  without  the  pica 
of  brevity,  c/ef  is  changed  by  musicians  into 
cltff. 

Cleft,  kllft.  part.  pass,  from  Cleave. 
Divided. 

Cleft,  kleft.  s. 

A  spce  made  by  the  separation  of  parts,  a 
crack  ;  in  farriery,  clefts  are  cracks  in  the  heels 
of  a  horse. 

To  Cleftgraft,  kl'ft'grart.  v.  a. 
To  engraft  by  cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree. 

Clemency,  klem'men-se.  s. 

Mercy,  remission  of  severity. 

Clement,  klem'ment.  a. 
Mild,  gende,  merciful. 

To  Clepe,  klepe.  v.  a. 
To  call,  to  name.  SccYcleped.   Obsolete. 

Clergy,  ikler'je.  s. 
The  body  of  men  set  apart  by  due  ordination 
for  the  service  of  God. 

Clergyman,  kler'je-man,  s.  (ss) 
A  man  in  holy  orders,  not  a  laick. 

Clerical,  kler'i-kal.  a. 

Relating  to  the  clergy.  v 

Clerk,  kldrk.  s.  (100) 

A  clergyman  ;  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letten  ;  a 
man  employed  under  another  as  a  writer  ;  a 
petty  wrucr  in  public  offices  ;  the  layman  who 
reads  the  responses  to  the  congregation  in  the 
church,  to  dirctl  the  rest. 

Clerkship,  klaHv'slup.  s. 

Scholarehip ;  the  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  I.ind. 
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Clever,  klev'ur.  a.  (c)s) 

Dexijous.  ikiltul  ;  just,  m,  proper,  commo- 
dious ;  well-shap/ii,  handsome. 

Cleverly,  kicv'ur-le.  ad. 

Dextrou*!y,  ii  ly,  iiandsonu-ly. 

Cleverness,  klev'uT-ncs.  s. 

Dexterity,  skill. 

Clew,  klu.  s. 
Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom  ;  a  guide,  a  di- 
rcftion. 

To  Clew,  klu.  v.  a. 
To  clew  (he  sails,  is  to  raise  them  in  order  to 
be  furled. 

To  Click,  klik.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  ^harp,  successive  noise. 

Client,  kli'ent.  s. 

One  who  applies  to  an  advocate  for  counsel 
and  defence ;  a  dependant. 
Cliented.  kli'ea-ted.  part.  a. 
Supplied  witn  clients- 

Clientele,  kli-en-tele'.  s. 

The  condition  or  office  of  a  client. 

Clientship,  kll'ent-ship.  s. 
The  condition  of  a  client. 

Cliff,  klJf.  s, 
A  Sleep  rock,  a  rock. 

Clift,  klift.  s. 
The  same  with  Cliff. 

Climacter,  kl!-mak'tur.  s.  (122) 

A  certain  progression  of  years,  supposed  to  end 

in  a  dangerous  time  of  life. 
Climacterick,  kllm-ak-ter' 

rik.  (530) 
Climacterical,  klim 

re-kal. 

Containinf;  a  certain  number  of  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to 
befal  the  body. 

Climate,  kli'mite.  s.  (pi) 

A  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  mea- 
sured from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circles ;  in 
each  of  which  spaces  the  longest  day  is  half  an 
hour  longer.  From  the  oolar  circles  to  the 
poles  climates  arc  measured  by  the  increase  of 
a  month ;  a  region  or  traft  of  land  dmenng 
from  another  by  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

C  LI  MATURE,  kli'ma-tshure.  s.  (463) 
.  The  same  with  Climate. 

Climax,  kli'maks.  s. 
Gradation,  ascent,  a  6gurc  m  rhetonck,  by 
which  the  sentence  rises  gradually. 

To  Climb,  klime.  v.  n. 

To  ascend  to  any  place. 
To  Climb,  klime.v.  a. 

To  ascend. 
Climber,  kli'mur.  s. 

One  that  mounts  or  scales  any  place,  a  mounter, 
a  riser ;  a  plant  that  creeps  upon  other  sup- 
ports ;  the  name  of  a  particular  herb. 

Clime,  klimc.  s. 

Climate,  region  ;  tratt  of  earth. 
To  Clinch,  kltmh.  y.  a. 

To  hold  in  hand  with  the  fingen  bent ;  tocon- 
traft  or  double  the  tin(»crs  ;  to  bend  the  point 
of  a  nail  in  the  other  side  ;  to  confirm,  to  fix, 
as  To  clinch  an  argument. 

Clinch,  klinsh.s. 

A  pun,  an  ambiguity. 

Clincher,  klinsh'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  cramp,  a  holdfast. 

To  Cling,  klinj;.  v.  n. 
To  hang  upon  by  twining  round ;  to  dry  up,  to 
consume.  1 


Clingy,  klfng'e.  a. 

Clinging,  adhesive. 

Clinical,  klin'e-kal.  1 

Clinick,  klfn'ik.  /  ' 

Keeping  the  bed  through  sickness. 

To  Clink,  klingk.  v.  n.  (405) 
Touuer  a  small  interrupted  noise. 

Clink,  klingk.  s.  (405) 

A  sharp  successive  noise. 

Clinquant,  klingk'ant.  a. 

Shining,  glittcnng. 

To  Clip,  klip.  v.  a. 

To  embrace,  byKchrowing^  the  arms  round ;  to 
cut  with  sheers;  it  is  particularly  used  of  those 
who  diminish  coin ;  to  curuil,  to  cut  short ; 
to  confine,  to  hold. 

Clipper,  klip' pur.  s. 
One  that  debases  coin  by  cutting. 

Clipping,  klip/ping.  s. 

The  part  cut  or  clipped  dff. 

Cloak,  kloke.  s. 
The  outer  garment;  a  concealment. 

To  Cloak,  kloke.  v.  a. 
To  cover  with  a  cloak ;  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

Cloak  BAG,  kloke' bag.  s. 
A  portmanteau,  a  bag  in  which  clothes  are 
carried. 

Clock,  kl&k.  s. 

The  instrument  which  tells  the  hoiir;  The 
clock  of  a  stocking,  the  flowers  or  inverted 
work  about  the  ankle ;  a  sort  of  beetle. 

Clockmaker,  klok'ma-kur.  s. 
An  artificer  whose  profession  is  to  make  clocks. 

Clockwork,  kl&k'wurk.  s. 

Movements  by  weights  or  springs. 

Clod,  klSd.  s. 

A  lump  of  earth  or  clay ;  a  turf,  tbe  ground ; 
any  thing  vile,  base,  and  earthly ;  a  oull  fel- 
low, a  dolt. 

To  CLODjklod.  V.  n. 
To  gather  mto  concretions,  to  coagulate. 

To  Clod,  klod.  v.  a. 

To  pelt  with  clods. 

Cloddy,  klod'de.  a. 
Consisting  of  earth  or  clods,  earthy ;  full  of 
clods  unbroken. 

Clodpate,  klJd'pate.  s. 
A  stupid  fellow,  a  doit,  a  thickKuU. 

Clodpated,  klod^A-ied.  a. 

Doltish,  thoughtless. 

Clodpoll,  klod'pole.  s. 

A  thickscull,  a  dolt. 

Cloff,  klof.  s. 
In  commerce,  an  allowance  of  two  pounds  in 
every  hundred  weight.     A  bag  or  case  in 
which  goods  are  carried.  Jsb.  See  C  L o  u  C H . 

To  Clog,  klog.  v.  a. 
To  load  with  something  that  may  hinder  mo- 
tion; to  hinder,  to  obstrud;  to  loao,  to  burthen. 

To  Clog, klog.  V.  n. 
To  coalesce,  to  adhere ;  to  be  incumbered  or 
impeded. 

Clog,  klog.  s. 

Any  incumbrance  hung  to  hinder  motion  ;  a 
hindrance,  an  obstru£lioa  ;  a  kind  of  additional 
shoe  worn  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  wet; 
a  wooden  shoe. 

Clogginess,  k\og'gLnh.  s. 

I'he  state  of  being  clogged. 

Cloggy,  klog'ge.  a.  (283)    . 

I'hai  which  has  the  pow^r  of  doggiqg  up. 

Cloister,  kliis'tur.  s. 
A  religious  retiftmept;  a  peristilc,a  piazza. 


To  Cloister,  kl6is'tur.v.  a. 

To  shut  up  in  a  religious  house ;    to  immure 
from  the  world. 
Cloisteral.  kli!s'tur-al.  a.  (88) 

Solitary,  retired. 

Cloistered,  klois'turd.  part,  a ^ 
Solitary,  inh^iting  cloisters ;  built  with  perl- 
stiles  or  piazzas. 

Cloisteress,  klois'tres.  s. 
A  nun. 

CLOMB.klSm. 
Prct.  of  To  climb. 

ToCloom,  kliim.  V.  a. 
To  shut  with  viscous  matter. 

To  Close,  klizc.v.  a.  (437) 

To  shut,  to  lay  together ;  to  conclude,  to 
finish;  to  inclose,  to  confine ;  to  join,  to  unite 
fradures. 

To  Close,  kioze.  v.  n. 

To  coalesce,  to  join  its  own  parts  together; 
To  close  upon,  to  agree  upon ;  To  dote 
with,  or  To  close  in  with,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with,  to  unite  with. 

Close,  klose.  s. 

A  small  field  inclosed. 

Close,  kloze.  s. 

The  time  of  shutting  up ;  a  grapple  in  wresi* 
ling;  a  pause  or  cessation;  a  conclusion  or 

end. 

Close,  klose.  a.  (437)  (49.9) 

Shut  fast;  without  vent,  without  inlet ;  corm* 
fined;   compact,  concise,  brief;  immediate, 
without  any  intervening   distance  or  spac^; 
joined  one  to  another;     narrow,  as  a  cloi^Qe 
alley ;  admitting  small  distance ;  bidden,    umc. 
CTct,  not  revealed  ;  having  the  quality  of  ^^. 
crecy,  trusty ;    rexrved,   covetous  ;   cloud  c, 
without  wandering,  attentive ;    full   to  t^c 
poiiit,  home ;  retired,  soliuiy ;  secluded  from 
communication ;  dark,  cloudy,  not  cl^ear. 

Closebodied,  klose-b&d'id.  a.  (99) 
Made  to  fit  the  body  cxa^y. 

Closehanded,  klose-han'ded.  a. 
Covetous ;  more  commonly  Clos£FIST£o. 

Closely,  klose' li.  ad.   ■ 

Without  inlet  or  oudet ;  without  roocb  space 
intervening,  nearly ;  secredy,  slily;  wiihout 
deviation. 

Closeness,  klose'nes.  s. 

The  stale  of  being  shut ;  narrowness,  strait- 
ness;  want  of  air,  or  ventilation;  compatQ- 
ness,  iiolidity ;  recluseness,  solitude,  retire- 
ment; secrecy,  privacy;  covetousness,  sly 
avarice ;  connexion,  dependance. 

Closer,  kli'zur.  s. 

A  finisher,  a  concluder. 

Closestool,  klAsc'stiil.  s. 

A  chamber  implement. 

Closet,  kliz'it.  s.  (gg) 

A  small  room  of  privacy  and  retirement ;  a 
private  repository  of  curiosities. 

To  Closet,  kliz'it.  v.  a. 
To  shut  up  or  conceal  in  a  closet;  to  take  into 
a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

Closure,  klA'zhure.  s.  (452) 
The  a8  of  shutting  up ;  that  by  which  aoy 
thing  is'  ckiced  or  shut ;  the  pons  inclosing, 
inclosure ;  conclusion,  end. 

Clot,  klSt.  s. 

Concretion,  grume. 

To  Clot,  klJt.  v.  n. 

To  form  clots,  to  hang  together ;  to  concretei 
to  coagulate. 

CLOTH^klo/A.  S.(467) 
Any  thing  woven  for  dress  or  covering  ;  the 
piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table ;  the  canvaiss 
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nir  (16?),  "not  (1^3)  ;  tube  (171),  tul>  (i;f2),  bull  (173) ;  &il  (299) ;  piund  (313) ;  thin  (46O),  this  (469). 


00  which  pidqres  are  delineated ;  in  the  plu- 
ral, dress,  habit,  garment,  vesture.  Fronuunccd 
Cloze. 

To  Clothe,  kloTHc.  v.  a.  (467) 

To  invest  with  garments,  to  cover  with  dress ; 
to  adorn  with  dress;  to  furnish  or  provide 
with  clothes. 

Clothes,  kloze.s. 

Garment,  raiment;  those  coverings  of  the 
body  that  are  made  of  cloth. 
Jrjr  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  vocabulary, 
thouch  he  has  taken  notice  of  it  under  the 
word  Cloibt  and  says  it  is  the  plural  of  that 
word.    With  great  deference  to  his  authority, 

1  think  it  is  ratncr  derived  from  the  verb  to 
rictbe,  than  from  the  noun  cloth ^  as  this  word 
iias  its  regular  plural  cto/bSf  which  plural  re- 
gularly bounds  the  /A  as  in  this  (469),  and  not 
as  «,  as  if  written  doze ;  which  1$  a  corruption 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  incurable.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  as  easily  pronounce 
the  th  in  this  word  as  in  the  third  person  of  the 
verb  To  clothe. 

Clothier,  kloTHe'yer.  s.  (il3) 

A  maker  of  cloth. 

Clothing,  kloTHe'ing.  s,  (410) 

Dress,  vesture,  garmenu. 

Clothshearer,  klo/A'shcer-ur.  s. 
One  who  trims  the  cloth. 

Clotpoll,  klot'pAle,  s. 
Thickskull,  blockhead. 

To  Clotter,  kiot'tur,  v.  n.   . 
To  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

Clotty,  klot'te.  a. 

Full  of  clots,  concreted. 

Cloud.  kl6ud.s. 

The  dtrk  coUeflion  of  vapours  in  the  air ;  the 
veins  or  stains  in  stones,  or  other  bodies ;  any 
state  of  obscurity  or  darkness. 

To  Cloud,  klidd,  v.  a. 

To  darken  with  clouds  ;  to  obscure,  to  make 
less  evident ;  to  variegate  with  dark  veins. 

To  Clou-d,  klSud.  V.  n. 
To  grow  cloudy. 

Cloudberry,  kl&url'hcr-rc.  s. 

A  plant,  called  also  knotberry. 

Clou  DC  APT,  kl6ud'kapt.  a.' 

Topped  with  clouds. 

Cloudcompelling,   kl&ud'kom- 

pel-llng.  a.  (410) 

An  epithet  of  Jupiccr,  by  whom  clouds  were 
suppoKd  to  becollcclcd. 

Cloudily,  kl6ud'dc-le.  ad. 

With  clouds,  darkly  ;  ob&curcly,  not  perspi- 
cuously. 
CLOUDINESS;  kl&u'dc-nes.  s. 

The  stale  of  bcmg  covered  with  clouds,  dark- 
ness; want  of. brigh mess. 

Cloudless,  kl&udMes.  a. 

Clear,  unclouded,  luminous. 

Cloudy,  kl&ud'd^.  a. 

Obscured  with  clouds ;  dark,  obscure,  not  in- 
telligible ;  gloomy  of  look,  not  open,  not 
cheerful ;  marked  with  spots  or  veins. 

Clough,  kliu.  s.  (313) 
The  cleft  of  a  hill,  a  cliff. 

fjf^  This  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  an 
allowance  in  wcij^ht,  when  it  was  pronounced 
as  if  written  Cloff,  Good  usage,  bowcyer, 
has  distinguished  these  diffcreiit  significations 
by  a  different  spelling  ;  for  though  it  is  highly 
probable  these  words  have  the  satne  root,  and 
that  they  both  signify  a  chasm,  a  gap,  or  some 
excision,  yet  to  distmguish  these  different  sig- 
nifications by  a  different  pronunciation  only, 
though  a  very  plausible  pretext  for  remedying 
the  impei&aiooa  of  language,  is  really  preg- 


nant with  the  gFcates^  disadvantages  to  it<— -See  I 
Clove,  klAve. 

Preterit  of  Cleave. 

Clove,  klove.  s. 

A  valuable  spice  brought  from  Ternate ;  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  a  very  large  tree  ;  some  of  the 
parts  into  which  garlick  separates. 

Clove-gilliflower,  klove-jil'le- 

flour.  s. 
A  flower  smelling  like  cloves. 

Cloven,  klo'vn.  (103) 

Part.  pret.  from  Cleave. 
CLOVEN-FOOTED,klA-Vn-fut'edl 

CLoyEi^-HOOFED,klA-vn-h&&ft' / 
Having  the  foot  divided  into  two  pans. 

Clover,  klA'vur.  s. 

A  species  of  trefoil ;  To  live  in  clover,  is  to 
live  luxuriously. 

Clovered,  klo'vurd.  a.  (359) 
Covered  wiih  clover. 

Clout,  klout.  s. 

A  cloth  for  any  mean  use  ;  a  patch  on  a  shoe 
or  coat ;  anciently  the  inark  of  white  cloth  at 
which  archers  shot ;  an  iron  place  to  an  axle- 
tree.  , 

To  Clout,  klAut.  v.  a. 

To  patch,  to  mend  coarsely ;  to  cover  with  a 
clotn  ;  to  join  awkwardly  together. 

Clouted,  kliu' ted.  part.  a. 

Congealed,  coagulated. 

Clouterly,  kl6u'tur-le.  a. 

Clumsy,  awkward. 

Clown, kl&un.  s. 

A  rustick,  a  churl ;  a  coarse  ill-bred  man*  ^ 

Clownery,  kl&un'ur-re. s. 

Hi  breeding,  churlishness. 

Clown IsH,  kl&un'ish. a. 

Consisting  of  rusticks  or  clown; ;  uncivil,  ill- 
bred  ;  clumsy,  ungainly. 

Clown  ISH  LY,  kl6un'ish-le.  ad. 

Coarsely,  rudely. 

Clown ISHN ESS,  kloun/ish-nes.s. 

Rusticity,  coarseness ;  incivility,  bruulity. 

Clown *s-MUSTARD,    kl6unz-mus'. 
terd.  s. 
An  berb. 

To  Cloy,  kiSe.  v.  a. 

To  satiate,  to  sate,  to  surfeit ;  to  nail  up  guns, 
by  striking  a  spike  into  the  touch-hole. 

Cloyless,  kl6e'les.  a. 
That  which  cannot  cause  satiety. 

Cloyment,  kloe'mcnt.  s. 
Satiety,  repletion. 

Club.  klub.  s. 

A  heavy  stick  ;  the  nanie  of  one  of  the  suits  of 
cards  $  the  shot  or  dividend  of  a  reckoninf( ; 
an  assembly  of  good  fellows;  concurrence, 
contribution,  joint  charge. 

To  Club,  klub.  v.  n. 
To  contribute  to  common  expence  ;  to  join  td 
one  elfed. 

To  Club,  klub.  v.  a. 

To  pay  a  common  reckoning. 

Clubheaded,  kiub'hed-ed.  a. 
Having  a  thick  head. 

Club-law,  klub'law.  s. 

The  law  of  arms. 

Clu broom,  klub'rMm.  s. 
The  room  in  which  a  club  or  company  as- 

\scmbles. 

To  Cluck,  kluk.  v.  n. 
To  call  chickens  as  a  hen. 
M 


Clump,  klump.  s.  . 

A  shapeless  piece  of  wood ;  a  small  cluster  cil 
trees. 

Clumps,  klumps.  s. 

A  numb&cull. 

Clumsily,  klum'ze-le.  ad. 

Awkwardly. 

Clumsiness, klum'zl-nes.  s. 

Awkwardness,  un>;ainlir.essa  want  of  dexteiity. 

Clumsy,  klum'z^.  a. 

Awkward,  heavy,  unhandy. 

Clung,  klung. 

The  picicrit  anaparticiple  of  Cling. 

Cluster, klus'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  bunch,  a  number  of.  things  of  the  s^ime 
kind  growing  or  joined  together ;  a  nu[ni>cr 
of  animals  gathered  together;  a  body  of  peo- 
ple coUeaed. 

To  Cluster,  klus'tur.  v.  n. 

To  grow  in  bunches. 

To  Cluster.  klus'tSr.  v.  a. 

To  colle£i  any  thing  into  bodies. 

Cluster-grape,  klus'tur-grapc.  s. 

I'he  small  bbck  grape,  called  the  currant- 

Clustery,  klus'tfir-r^.  a. 
Glowing  in  clusters. 

To  Clutch,  kljtsh.  v.  a. 

1  o  hold  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe ;  to  grasp ;  t« 
contrail,  to  double  the  hand. 

Clutch,  klutsh.s. 

I'he  gripe,  grasp,  seizure ;  thepaws,  the  talons. 

Clutter,  klut'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  noise ;  a  bustle,  a  hurry. 

To  Clutter,  klfit'tur.v.  n. 

To  make  a  noise  or  bustle. 

Clyster,  klis'tur.  s. 

An  injedion  into  the  anut* 

To  CoACERVATE,ko.a-s?r'vate.  v.  a. 
f<)0  (.5o3»^)  To  heap  up  together. 

fj;^  Every  Diflionary  hut  Entick's  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word ; 
and  that  this  is  the  true  accentuation,  we  may 
gather  from  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to  rest 
on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  Latin  word  it 
is  derived  from,  when  the  same  number  of  syU 
Ijbles  are  in  both ;  as  in  coac£ruo  and  c^mcet' 
nfcue. — See  Arietate. 

CoACERVATioN,  kA-as-sif-vi'shtln. 

s.    The  a8  of  heaping. 

Coach,  korsh.  s. 

A  carriage  of  pleasure,  or  state. 

To  Coach,  kotsh.  v.  a. 

To  carry  in  a  coach. 

Coach-box,  kotsh'bJks.  s. 
The  seat  on  which  the  driver  of  the  coach  sits. 

Coach-hire,  kotsh'hire.  s. 

Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  hired  coach. 

Coach-man,  kotsh'man,  s.  (ss) 

The  driver  of  a  coach. 

To  Co  ACT,  ko-akt'.  v.  n. 
To  a£l  together  in  concert. 

C0ACT19N,  ko-ak'shuii.  s. 

Compulsion,  force. 

CoACTiVE.  kA^ak'iiv.  a.  {\57) 
Having  the  force  of  restraining  or  impelling, 
compulsory  ;  ading  in  conciurcnce. 

Coadjument,  k&-ld'ju.ment.  s. 
Mutual  assistance* 

Co  ADJUTANT,  kA-ad'ji-tant.  s. 
Helping,  co-operation. 

COADIUTOR,  ki-Sd-J^'^S'''  S.  (l6(>) 
A  fellow  helper,  an  aisisunt,  an  associate ;  in 
the  canon  law,  pne  who  is  empowered  to  pei- 
form  the  diuics  of  anot(jicr. 
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^    C:r(559).Fke(73)/f4r(77).fSll(83),rat(8l);inM93).inJt(95)5  pine  {105),  pin  (107);  nS(l6a),  mSve  (l54), 

CoADjUVANCY,  ko-ad'ju-van-sc.  s. 
*  Help,  concurrent  help.  ^ 

CoADUNiTiON,k6-ad-u-nish  un.  s. 
The  conjundlion  of  diiFcrcnt  substances  into 


one  mass. 
To  CoAGMENT,  ko-ag-ment  . 


V.  a. 


nen- 


ti'. 


To  congregate 
COAGMENTATION,    ko-ag-m' 

shun.  s. 
Coaccrvation  into  one  mass,  union. 

CoAGULABLE,  ko-ag'u-la-bl.a. 
That  which  is  capable  of  concretion. 

To  Coagulate,  ko-ag'u-late.  v.a, 

(91)  To  force  into  concreiipns. 

To  Coagulate^  ko-ag'u-late.  v.  n. 

To  ruri  into  concretions. 

Coagulation,  ko-ag-u-li'shSn.  s. 

Concretion,  congelation ;  ihc  body  formed  by 
coagulation. 
Coagulative,  ko-ag'u-la-tiv.a. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  causing  concre- 
tion. 

Coagulator,  ko-ag'"-l»4"r.s. 

(52 1)  That  which  causes  coagulation. 

Coal,  kole.  s.  (295)     .     .  ,     ^^ 

The  common  fossil  fuel ;  the  cinder  of  burnt 
wood»  charcoal. 

To  Coal,  kole.  V.  n.  ,     . 

To  burn  wood  to  charcoal  j  to  delineate  with  a 

coal.  ^  ^ 

Coal-black,  kole'blak.  a. 

Black  in  the  highest  degree. 

Coal-mine,  kole'inne.s. 

A  mine  in  which  coals  arc  dug. 

Coal- PIT,  kole'pit.  s. 

A  pit  for  digging  coals. 

Coal-stone,  kole'stone.  €• 

A  sort  of  cannel  coal. 
Coal-work,  kole'wurk.s. 

A  coalery,  a  place  where  coals  arc  found. 
CoALEKY,  k6'ler-e.  s. 

A  place  where  coals  are  duj?. 

To  Coalesce,  ko-a-les',  v.  n.     .  . 

To  unite  in  masses ;  to  grow  together,  to  join. 

Coalescence,  ko-a-les' sense,  s. 

Concretion,  union. 

Coalition,  ko-a-l!sh'un.  s. 

Union  in  one  mass  or  body. 

Coaly,  ko'le.  a. 

Containing  coal. 

Coaptation,  ko-ap-ta'shun.  s. 

The  adjustment  of  p^rtsto  each  other. 
To  t  OARCT,  ko-arkt'.  v.  a. 

To  straiten,  to  confine  ;  ,to  conirafl  power. 

Coarctation,  ko-ark-ta'shun.  s. 

Confinement, rrstniint  10 a  narrow  space;  con- 
tra6\ion  of  any  space ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

Coarse,  korse.  a. 

Not  refined ;  rude,  uncivil ;  gross ;  inelegant ; 
unaccomplished  by  education  ;  mean,  vile. 

Coarsely,  korscMe.  ad. 

Without  fineness,  meanly,  not  elegantly; 
rudely,  notcivilly;  inelegantly. 

Coarseness,  kArse'nes,  s. 

Impurity,  unrefined  state  ;  roughness,  want  of 
fineness;  grossncss,  want  of  delicacy;  rude- 
ness of  manners ;  meanness,  want  of  nicety. 

Coast,  koste.  s. 

The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next  the  sea, 
the  shore;  The  coast  is  clear,  the  danger  is 
over. 

To  Coast,  koste.  v.  n. 
To  tail  by  the  coast. 


To  Coast,  koste.  v.  a. 

To  sail  by,  or  near  a.  place. 

Coaster,  kos'tur.  s. 

He  thai  sails  timorously  near  the  shore. 

Coat,  kote.  s.  .        ,    ,  t^.    r 

The  upper  garment ;  petticoat,  the  habii  o*  a 
boy  in  his  iiifancy,  the  lower  part  of  a  woman'* 
dress  ;  vesture,  as  demonsiraiive  of  ihv  office; 
the  covering  of  any  animal ;  any  tegument ; 
that  on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  arc  por- 
trayed. 

To  Coat,  kote.  v.  a. 

To  cover,  to  invest. 

Coat-Card,  kote'kard.s." 

A .  card  having  a  coat  on  it  ;   as  the   King, 
Queen,  or  Knave ;  now  corrupted  inio  Couri- 
Card.    Mason. 
To  Coax,  koks.  V.  a. 

To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 

CoAXER,  koks'ur.  s. 
A  wheedler,  a  flatterer. 

Cob,  kob.  s. 

The  head  of  a  top. 


Cob,  kob.  s. 


i;h  arse- 


\iit 


A  sort  of  sra- fowl. 

Cobalt,  kob'alt.  s.    . 

A  marcasiie  plentifully  impregnated  v. 
nick. 

To  Cobble,  kob'bl.  v.  a.  U05) 
To  mend  any  thing  coarsely ;  to  do  or  make 
any  thing  clumsily. 

Cobbler,  kobMur.  s.  (98) 

A  mender  of  old  shoes ;  a  clumsy  workman  in 
general;  any  mean  pcison. 
CoBiRONS,  kob'i-uinz.  s. 
Irons  with  a  knob  at  the  upper  end. 

CoBISHOP,  ko-bish'up.  s, 

A  coadjutant  bishop. 
CoBNUT,si;ob'nfii.  s. 

A  boy's  game.  .  t.  t  ^l  >  tj  t 
CoBSWAN,  kob'swon.'s. 

The  head  or  leading  swan. 

Cobweb,  kob'w^b.s. 

The  web  or  net  of  a  spider;  any  snare  or  trap. 
CocciFEROUS,  kok-Mf'fer-rus.  a. 
Plants  are  so  called  that  have  berries. 

Cochineal,  kutch'ln-tel.  s.  {\Cy5) 

An  inse61  from  which  a  red  colour  is  c)arj£led. 
CoCHLEARY,  kokMc-a-rc.  a.  {jod) 

Screwform. 
CocHLEATED,  kokMe-H-tcd.  a. 

Of  a  screwed  or  turbinated  form. 

Cock,  kok.  s. 

The  male  to  the  hen  ;  the  male  of  any  small 
biids;  the  weathercock  that  shews  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind ;  a  spout  to  let  out  water  or 
any  other  liquor  at  will ;  the  notch  of  an  ar- 
row; the  pail  of  tlic  lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes 
with  flint ;  a  cocki>oai,  a  small  boat ;  a  small 
heap  of  hay ;  the  form  of  a  hat ;  the  style  of 
a  dial ;  the  needle  of  a  balance ;  Cock-a-hoop, 
triumphant,  exulting. 

To  Cock,  kok.  v.  a. 

To  set  erect,  to  hold  bolt  upright ;  to  set  up 
the  bat  with  an  air  of  petulant  e  ;  to  mould  the 
form  of  the  hat ;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun  for  a 
discharge;  to  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 

To  Cock,  kok.  v.  n. 
To  strut,  to  hold  up  the  head  ;  to  train  or  use 
fighting  cocks. 

Cockade,  kok-kade'.  s. 

A  ribband  worn  in  the  bat. 

Cockatrice,  kok'a-tiisc.  s.  (142) 
A  serpent  supposed  to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg. 


Cockboat,  kok'bote.  s. 

.  A  .small  boat  U'lon^rngto  a  ship. 

Cockbroth,  kck'brc/^.  s. 

Broih  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

CocKCROVViNG,  k(>k'k! 6-Sng.  s. 

The  lime  at  which  cocks  crow. 

To  Cocker^  kok'kur.  v.  a. 
To  fondle,  to  indulge. 

Cocker,  kuk'kur.  s.  (()8) 

One  who  follows  the  sport  of  cock  fighting. 

Cocker KL,  kok'kur-il.  s.  [555) 

A  young  cock. 
CocKET,kok'kit.  s.  (pp) 

A  seal  belonging  to  the  king's  custom-house ;    ' 

likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment  delivered  by  the 
■    officers  of  the  custom- house  to  merchants  a^  a 

warrant  that  ihcir  mcrchandiie  is  entered* 

Cockfight,  kokMlie.  s. 

A  match  of  cocks. 
Cockhorse,  kok'horse.  a. 

On  horsctack,  triumphant. 

Cockle,  kok'kl.  s.  (405} 

A  small  shell-fish. 

Co(:klestai  RS,  kok' kl- stares,  s. 

Winding  or  spiral  siairs. 

Cockle,  kok'kl.  s. 

.    A  weed  that  grows  in  corn,  corn-rose. 

To  Cockle, kok/ kl.  v.  a. 

To  contract  into  wrinkles. 

Cockled,  kok'kld.  a.  (359) 

Shelled  or  turbinated. 

Cockloft,  kokMift.  s. 

The  room  over  the  garret. 

Cockmaster,  kok'mas-tfir.  s. 
One  that  breeds  game  cocks. 

CocKMATCH,  kok'matsh.  s. 

Cockfight  for  a  prize. 

Cockney,  kok'ne.  s.  (270) 
A  native  of   London;   any  effeminaic,  low 
citizen. 

Cockpit,  kok' pit.  s. 

The  area  where  cocks  fight ;  a  place  on    the 
lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war. 

Cock's-comb,  koks'kome.  s. 
A  plant,  louscwort. 

Cock's-head,  koks'hed.  s. 

A  plant,  sainfoin. 
CocKSPUR,  kuk'spur.  s. 
Virginian  haSvihorn.     A  sivvicics  of  medlar. 


Cocksure,  kok-shSor.  a. 

Confidently  certain. 

Cockswain, kok'sn,  s. 
The  officer  that  has  the  command  of  the  cock- 
boat. Corruptly  Coxn, — See  Boatswain. 

CoCKWEED,  kok'wced.  s. 
A  plant,  dittander  or  peppcrwort.   • 

Cocoa,  ko'ko.  s. 

A  sjiecies  of  palm-tree. 

Coctile,  kok'til.a.  (l4o) 
Made  by  baking. 

CocTiON,  kok'shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  boiling. 

Cod,  kod.  \ 

Codfish, kSd'fish.  J^' 

A  sea  fish. 
Cod,  kod.  s. 

-  Any  case  or  husk  in  which  seeds  are4odged. 
To  Cob,  kod.  V.  a. 

To  inclose  in  a  cod. 
Code,  kode.  s. 

A  book ;  a  ])ook  of  the  civil  law. 

-Codicil,  kod'4-sii.  s. 
'  Ad  appendage  to  a  will. 
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n8r  U67),  n6t  (l63)|  tube  (171),  tub  (172),  bull  (173);  oil  (299)  i  P^n<l  (313)  ;  thin  (466),  thIs  (46a>. 


CODILLE,  ko-dil'.  S. 
A  term  at  ombre  and  quadrille. 

To  CoDLE,  kod'dl.  V.  a.  (405) 
To  parboil. 

g^  How  Dr.  Johnson  could  be  Ruiltv  of  so 
gross  3n  overs!j;ht  as  lo  spell  this  \yord  and  its 
compounds  with  one  //  is  inconceivable.  By 
the  general  rule  of  English  pionunciaiion,  as 
the  word  stands  here,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  0  long,  the  first  syllable  rhyming  with 
go,  nOf  and  so.  False  and  absird,  however,  as 
this  spelling  is,  the  veneration  1  have  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  authority  forbids  tne  to  alter  it  in 
this  DiQionary,  ihoui»h  I  shall  pcver  follow  it 
in  practice.  Peihaps  the  same  vencraiion  in- 
duced Mr.  Sheridan  to  let  this  word  statid  as 
he  found  it  in  Johnson.  Dr.  Kcnrick  h,is 
ventured  to  insert  another  d  in  the  verb  ;  but 
in  the  subspntive,  derived  from  the  present 
participle  C<w//w/,',  lets  it  »tand  with  one  rf. 
Some  will  be  apt  to  think  that  when  d  ends  a 
syllable,  and  a  consonant  follows  tht  d,  which 
begins  another,  that  the  business  is  done,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  sufficiently 
secured  :  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  unless  wc 
previously  understand  the  simple,  the  o  in  the 
compound,  by  the  general  rule,  must  be  long. 
Now  the  first  principle  of  orthography  is,  that, 
if  possible,  the  letters  should  of  themselves 
pomt  out  ihc  sound  of  the  word,  without  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  etymology  to  find  out 
thcsound  of  the  letters  ;  and  that  wc  should 
never  have  recourse  to  etymology,  but  where 
fixing  the  sound  would  unsettle  the  sense. 
Thus  Coddimg,  a  kind  of  aj^le,  ought  to  be 
written  with  double  d,  both  because  it  deter- 
mines the  sound  of  the  o,  and  shews  its  deriva- 
tion fioin  the  verb  to  Coddle.  And  Codling, 
a  small  cod  fish,  oujght  to  have  but  one  d^  wc- 
cabsc  patting  two,  m  order  to  fix  the  sound  of 
0,  would  confound  it  with  another  word.  To 
write  Saddler,  therefore,  with  one  d,  isytc 
frequently  sec  it  on  shops,  is  an  error  against 
the  first  principles  of  siMslling ;  as,  without  ne- 
cessity, It  obliges  us  to  understand  the  deriva- 
tion ti  the  word  before  we  are  sure  of  its 
sound.  The  word  Stabling  and  Stabler,  for 
stable-keeper  in  Scotland,  with  the  word  Failed 
in  Milton,  all  present  dietr  true  sound  to  the 
eye  without  knowing  their  primitives ;  and 
tois  essentbl  rule  has  generated  the  double  con- 
sonant in  tbe  participles  and  verbal  nouns, 
beginning,  regretted,  comphner,  &c.  But 
this  rule,  ration.)!  and  useful  as  it  is,  is  a  thou- 
sand times  violated  bv  an  afiefbtion  of  a  know- 
ledj^e  of  the  learned  languages,  and  an  ignorant 
prejudice  against  clusters  orconsonants^  as  they, 
arc  called.  Thus  couple^  trouble,  double,  treble, 
aad  triple,  have  single  consonants,  because 
their  originals  in  Latin  and  French  have  no 
more*  though  double  consonants  would  fix  the 
sound  of  the  preceding  vowels,  tnd  be  merely 
double  to  tbe  eye. 

Codling,  kSd'lihg.  s. 

An  apple  generally  codicd ;  a  small  codfish. 

CoEFFiCACY,  ko-cf'ti-ka-se.  s. 
The  power  of  several  things  afting  together. 

CoEFFlciENCY,  kS-lf-fish'en-se.  s. 
Co-operation,  the  state  of  a£liag  together  to 
some  single  end.  r 

Coefficient,  ko-ef.{ish'ent.  s. 

That  which  unites  iu  aBiou  with  the  adiion  of 
itioiher.— See  Efface. 

Coemption,  ko-em'shfin.  s.  (412) 

The  ad  of  buymg  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any 
thing. 

Coenobites,  soi'o-hites.  s,  (i5f)) 

An  order  of  mobks'wbo  had  all  thtogs  io  com- 
BOO*    *jbu» 


Coequal,  ko-c'qual.  a. 

Equal. 
CoEQUALiTY,  ko-i-qual'e-le.  s. 

The  state  of  being  ct^ual. 

To  Coerce,  ko-erse',  V.  a. 
To  restrain,  to  keep  in  order  by  force. 

Coercible,  ko-er'se-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  restrained  ;  that  ought  to  be  re- 
strained. 

Coercion,  ko-e^'shun.  s. 

Penal  restraint,  check. 

Coercive,  k6-er's!v.  a. 
That  u'hich  has  the  power  of  laying  restraint ; 
that  which  has  the  authority  of  restraining  by 
punishment. 

Coessential,  ko-es-sen'shal.  a. 

Participating  of  the  same  e«ence. 
CoESSENTiALiTY,ko-^s-sen-sbc-al'- 


e-te.  s See  Efface. 


Participation  of  the  same  esseiKC, 

CoETANEOUS,  ko-c-ta'ne-i*is.  a. 
Of  the  same  age  with  iwothcr. 

CoETERN.\L,  ko-e-ter'nal.  a. 

Equally  eternal  wiih  another. 
CoETERNALLY,  ko-^-t^/nul-lc.  ad. 

In  a  state  of  equal  eternity  with  another, 
CoETBRNlTY,  ko-c-ter/nc-tc.  s. 

Having  existence  fix)m  eternity  equal  with  an 

other  eternal  being. 

Coeval,  ko-e'val.  a. 

or  the  same  age. 

Coeval,  ko-e'val.  s. 

A  contemporai^r. 

CoEVOUS,  ko-e'vus.  a. 
Of  the  same  age. 

To  Coexist,  ko-^g-ztst'.  v.n.  (47s). 

At  the  same  time  with  another. 

Coexistence,  ko-^o^-zis' tense,  s. 

Existence  at  the  same  time  with  another.  * 

Coexistent,  ki-csj-zis'tent.  a. 

Having  existence  at  the  same  time  with  an- 
other. 

To  Coexte>4D,  ko-eks-tenc}'.  v.  a. 
(477)  To  exiciid  to  the  same  space  or  duration 
with  another. 

CoEXTENSiON,  ko-ck-sten'shun.  s. 
The  state  of  extending  to  the  same  space  with 
atiother. 

Coffee,  kof'fe.  s. 

The  coffee-tree ;  thc^  berries  of  the  cpffce-trce ; 
a  drink  made  by  the  "infusion  of  those  berries  in 
hot  water. 

Coffee-house,  kof'fe-h6use.  s. 

A  house  where  coHcc  is  sold. 

Coffee-man,  kof'fe-man.  s.  (es) 

One  that  keeps  a  coffee-house. 

Coffee-pot,  kof'fe-pot.  s. 

The  covered  jpot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled. 
Coffer,  koffur.  s. 

A  chest  generally  for  keeping  money ;  in  for- 
tification, a  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry 
moat. 
(J:^-  I  have  in  this  word  followed  the  general 
pronunciation,  which  I  see  is  confirlned  by 
Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Messrs.  Perry, 
Scott,  and  Buchanan ;  for  as  it  stands  in  Mr. 
Sheridan  with  the  o  lon^,  though  not  without 
respectable  usage  on  its  side,  it  is  a  gross  irregu- 
larity, which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced 
to  rule. 

To  Coffer, >of' fur.  v.a. 

To  treasure  up  in  chests. 

Cofferer,  kof'fur-ur.  s.  {555) 


A  principal  officer  of  his  Majesty's  court,  next 
under  the  comptroller. 
Ma 


Coffins  kof  fm.  s. 
The  thtsi  in  which  dead  bodies  are  ^t  int© 
the  ground  ;    a  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie  ; 
Coffin  of  a  horse,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot 
above  the  coronet,  irxludmg  the  coffin-bone. 

ToC'offin,  kof  tin.  v.  a. 

I'o  iiKlose  in  a  coffin. 

To  Coc,  kog.  v.a. 

To  flatter,  to  wheedle;  to  obtrude  by  false- 
hood ;  To  cog  a  die,  to  secure  h,  so  as  to  di- 
rect its  fall. 

To  Cog,  kog.  v.  n. 
To  lie,  to  wheedle. 

Cog,  kog.  s.  •         / 

The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  aQs  upon 
another  wh?el. 

To  Cog,  k?)g.  v.  a. 

To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 

Cogency,  ko'j5n-se.  s. 

Force,  Mrcii^t  h- 

Cogent,  ko'jent.  a. 

Fort  iblc,  rc&i>ik-ss,  convjru.ing. 

Cogently,  ko'jcn(-!e.  ad. 

Wuh  resistless  force,  furtii^lv. 

Cogger,  kog'ui;.  s. 

A  flaitercr,  a  whccdicr. 
Cogglesto'NE,  kog'gUstone.  s. 

A  little tf tone. 
Cogitable,  kodie'c-t^a-bl.  a.  (465) 

What  may  be  the  *uF>je6t'Of  thought* 

To  Cogitate,  kodje'e-t4te.  v.  n, 

(91)  To  think. 

Cogitation,. kotije-e-ta'sbun.  s. 

Thought,  the  ad  of  thinking ;  jxirpose,  reflec- 
tion previous  to  action ;  meaitation.  - 

Cogitative,  kodie'e-ia-tiv.  a. 

Havuig  the  power  of  thought ;  given  to  medi- 
tation. 

Cognation,  kig-nJ'sliun.  s. 

Kindred,  relation,  participation  of  the  same 
nature. 
CoGNiSEEt  kpg-ne-zee',   or  kon-e- 
ze6'.  s. — See  Cognizance. 

He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  ac- 
knowledged. 
Cognisour,  kog-ne-zSr',  or  kon-e- 

zor'.s.  (314) 
Is  he  that  passeth  or  acknowle4gcth  a  fine» 

Cognition,  kog-nish'un  s 

Knowledge,  complete  convi£lion. 

Cognitive,  kog'ne-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  df  knowing. 

Cognizable,  kog' ne-za-bl,  or  koa' 

e-za-bh  a.  (405) 

That  falls  under  judicial  notice ;  proper  to  be 
tried,  judged,  or  examined. 

Cognizance,  kog'ne-zanse,  or  kon' 

e-zanse. s. 

Judicial  notice,  trial ;  a  badge,  by  which  ai^ 
one  is  known. 
(|::|r  I  have  in  this  word  and  its  relatives  given 
the  forensic  pronunciation ;  but  cannot  help 
observing,  that  it  is  so  gross  a  departure  from 
the  most  obvious  rules  el  the  language,  that  it 
is  highly  incumbent  on  the  geotletnen  of  the 
Liw  to  rcnousice  it,  9pd  reinstate  the  excluded 
g  in  its  undoubtedrights.-rSce  AuTiTOR  ITY , 
andCtEFF. 

Cognd.minal,  kog-nom'e-nal,  a. 
Having  the  same  name. 

COGNOMINATION,  kog-DOm^^Il^'-^ 

shun,  s, 

A  surname,  the  name  of  a  family  ;  a  name 
added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 
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CoGNOscENCE,  kJg-nos'slnsc.  s. 

Knowledge. 

C0GNOSCIBLE9  kSg-nos'se-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  koown. 

To  Cohabit,  ko-hab'!t.  v.  n. 

To  dwell  with  another  in  the  same  place;  to 
live  together  as  husband  and  wifi?. 

Cohabitant,  ko-hab'^-tant.  s. 

An  inhabiunt  ofthe  same  place. 
Cohabitation,  ko-hab-i-ta'shun. 

s.  The  state  of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with 
another ;  the  state  of  living  together  as  mar- 
ried persons. 

Coheir,  ko-lre'.  s. 

One  of  several  among  whom  an  inheritance  is 
divided. 

Coheiress,  ko-i'ils.  s.  (99) 

A  woman  who  has  an  equal  ^tate  of  an  inherit- 
ance. 

To  Cohere,  ko-here',  v.  n. 

To  stick  together ;  to  be  well  conneQed ;  to 
suit,  to  fit ;  to  agree. 

Coherence,  ko-he'rense.   \ 
Coherency,  ko-he'ren-&e. /^* 

That  state  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are 
joined  together,  so  that  thev  resist  separation ; 
connexion,  dependency,  tne  relation  of  parts 
or  things  one  to  another  ;  the  texture  of  a  dis- 
courK;  consistency  in  reasoning,  or  relating. 

Coherent,  kd-hi'rent.  a. 
Sticking  together ;  suitable  to  something  else, 
regular^  adopted;  consistent,  not  contradic- 
tory. 

(Cohesion,  ko-he'zhun.  s. 

The  z6i  of  sticking  together ;  the  state  of 
union ;  connexion,  dependence. 

Cohesive,  k6-he's!v.  a.(i58)  (428) 

That  has  the  power  of  sticking  together. 

Cohesiveness,  ko-he'siv-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  cohesive. 

To  Cohibit.  ko-hib'it.  v.a. 
To  restrain,  toninderr 

To  Cohobate,  kA'ho-bSte.  v.  n. 

(91)  To  pour  the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  re- 
maining matter,  and  distil  it  again. 

Cohobation,  ko-ho-ba'shun,  s. 
A  returning  of  anv  distilled  liquor  again  upon 
what  it  was  withdrawn  from. 

Cohort,  ko'hirt.  s. 

A  iroop  of  soldiers,  containing  about  five  hun- 
dred foot ;  a  body  of  warriors. 

CohortatiOn,  ko-hor-ta'sliun.  s. 
Incitement. 

Coif.  k&!f,  s.  (344)  (415) 

The  nead  dress,  a  cap. — See  Qu  o  i  F. 

Coifed,  k&!ft.  a.  (ssg) 

Wearing  a  coif. 

To  Coil,>oj1,  v.a. 
To  gather  into  a  narrow  compass. 

Coil,  k6il.  s. 
Tumuh,  turmoil,  bustle;  a  rope  wound  into 
arii^. 

Coin,  k&!n.  s. 
A  corner,  called  often  quoin. 

Coin,  kiin.  s. 
Money  stamped  with  a  legal  impression;  pay- 
ment of  any  kind. 

To  Coin,  kiin.  v.a.' 
To  mint  or  stamp  metals  for  money ;  to  forge 
any  thing,  in  an  ill  seme. 

Coinage,  kiln'aje.  s.  (91) 

The  aft  or  praftice  of  coining  money  ;  coin, 
money ;  the  charges  of  coining  money ;  for- 
gery, invention. 


To  Coincide,  ko-in-side'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  upon  the  same  point ;  to  concur. 

Coincidence,  ko-in'sLdense.  s. 

The  state  of  several  bodies  or  lines  falling  upon 
the  same  point ;  concixrrence,  tendency  of 
things  to  the  same  end. 

Coincident,  ko-in'se-deni.  a. 

Falling  upon  the  same  point ;  concurrent,  con- 
sistent, equivalent. 

Coin  Die  ATiON,ko-in-de-ka' shun.  s. 
Many  symptoms  betokening  the  same  cause. 

Coiner,  k&m'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  maker  of  money,  a  minter ;  a  counterfeiter 
of  the  king's  stamp ;  an  inventor* 
To  CojoiN,  ko-j6iii'.  V.  n. 

To  join  with  another. 

COISTREL,  k&is'tril.  S. 
A  coward  hawk. 

COIT,  kSit.  s.  (344)  (415) 
Any  thing  thrown  at  a  certain  mark.— Set 
Quoit. 

Coition,  ko-isjj'Sn.  s. 

Copulation,  the  act  of  generation ;  the  aft  by 
which  two  bodies  come  together. 
Coke,  kokc.  s. 
Fuel  made  by  burning  pit-coal  under  earth,  and 
quenching  tne  cinders. 

Colander,  kulMan-dur.  s.  (165) 

A  sieve  through  which  a  mixture  is  poured, 
and  which  retains  the  thicker  parts. 

CoLATiON,  kA-la'sbun.  s. 
The  art  of  filtering  or  straining. 

CoLATURE^  kol'a-tshire.  s.  (461) 
The  art  of  straining,  filtration ;    the  matter 
strained. 

CoLBERTiNE,  kol-blr-tcen' .  s.  (112) 
A  kind  of  lace  worn  by  women. 

Cold,  kold.  a. 
Chill,  having  the  sense  of  cold  ;  having  cold 
qualities,  not  volatile;  frigid,  without  passion; 
unaffe6\ing,  unable  to  move  the  passions;  re- 
served', coy,  not  afiedionate,  not  cordial; 
chaste  ;  not  welcome. 

Cold,  kold.  s. 
The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold,  the  priva- 
tion of  heat ;  the  sensation  of  cold,  cliilncss ; 
a  disease  caused   by  coldi  the  obstru6tion  ot 
perspiration. 

Coldly,  kold'le.  ad. 

Without  heat;  without  concern,  indificrcntly, 
negligently. 

Coldness,  kold'nes.  s. 

Want  of  heat;  unconcern;  frigidity  of  tem- 
per ;  coyness,  want  of  kindness ;  chastity. 

Cole,  kole.  s. 

Cabbage. 

CoLEWORTy  kole'wurt.  s.  (165) 
Cabbage. 

CoLICK,koi'ik.  s. 
It  striftly  is  a  disorder  of  the  colon;   but 
loosely,  any  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels 
that  is  attended  with  pain. 

COLICK,  kol'ik.  a. 
Aflefting  the  bowels. 

To  Collapse,  kol-li5ps'.  v.  n. 

To  close  so  as  that  one  side  touches  the  other; 
to  fall  together. 

CoLLAPSiON,  kol-lap'slmn.  s. 
The  state  of  vessels  closea ;  the  a3  of  closing 
or  collapsing. 

Collar,  kJl'lur.  s,  (418)  (88) 

A  ring  oi  metal  put  round  the  neck ;  the  har- 
ness fastened  about  the  horse*s  neck  ;  To  slip 
the  collar,  to  disenungle  himself  from  any  en- 


gagement or  difficulty ;  A  collar  of  brawn»  is 
tne  quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

Collar-bone,  kolMur-bone.  s, 
The  clavicle,  the  bones  en  each  side  of  the 
neck. 

To  Collar,  kJl'lur.  v.  a. 

To  seize  by  the  collar,  to  take  by  the  throat ; 
To  collar  beef  or  other  meat,  to  roll  it  Up  and 
bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or  collar. 

To  Collate,  koUlate'.  v.a. 
To  compare  one  thing  of  the  same  kind  with 
another ;  to  collate  b^Vs,  to  examine  if  no- 
thing  be  wanting ;  to  place  in  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  , 

Collateral,  kol-lat'ter-al.  a. 
Side  to  side  ;  running  parallel ;   diffused  on 
cither  side  ;  those  that  stand  in  equal  relation 
to  some  ancestor ;  not  dire6i,  not  immediate  ; 
coiKurrcnt. 

Collaterally,  k?>UIat'ter-aUle. 

ad.  Side  by  side;  indirectly;  in  collateral  re« 
lation. 

Collation,  kol-la'shun.  s. 

The  a6i  of  conferring  or  bestowing,  gift  ? 
comprison  of  one  thin^  ofthe  same  kind  with 
another  ;  in  law,  collation  is  the  bestowing  of 
a  benefice ;  a  re^xist. 

CoLLATiTious,  kol-la-tish'us,  a. 
Done  by  the  contriSution  of  many. 

Collator,  kol-la'iur.  s.  (166) 

One  that  compares  copies,  or  manuscripts ; 
one  who  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

To  Co^LAUD,  kol-ldwd'.  v.  a. 
To  join  in  praising. 

Colleague,  kol'leiff.  s.  (492) 
A  partner  in  omce  or  employment. 

To  Colleague,  koUleig'.  v.  a. 

To  unite  with. 

To  Collect,  kol-lckt'.  v.  a. 

To  gaihe^  together ;  to  draw  many  units  into 
one  sum ;  to  gain  from  observation ;  to  infer 
from  premises ;  To  collet  himself,  to  recover 
from  surprise. 

Q:^  Jn  scarcely  any  part  of  the  language  does 
the  influence  of  accent  on  the  sound  of  the 
vowels  appear  more  perceptibly  than  in  the 
prepositional  svllablea.  Col,  Com,  Con,  and 
Cor.  When  the  accent  is 'on  these  syllables, 
in  college^  commissary,  conclave.  corrigiAU, 
8cc.  &c.  the  0  has  distin6Uy  its  snort  sound. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  this  0,  when  the 
principal  accent  is  on  the  third  syllable,  and 
the  secondary  accent  on  the  first,  (523J ;  as  in 
colonnade,  commendation,  condescension,  cor^ 
respondent,  &c.  &c.  for  in  this  case  there  is 
a  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
preserves  the  0  in  its  true  sound,  (59a) ;  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  this 
vowel  slides  into  a  sound  like  short  1/,  and  the 
words  To  collect,  To  commit^  To  convince^ 
To  corrupt,  &c.  &c.  arc  heard  as  if  written 
cullect,  cummit,  cun*vince^  currupt,  &c,  &c. 
It  is  true,  that  when  these  words  are  pronoun- 
ced alone  with  deliberation,  energy,  and  pre- 
cision, the  0  in  the  first  syllable  preserves  nearly 
its  true  sound ;  but  this  seems  to  slide  insen- 
sibly into  short  u  the  moment  we  unite  these 
words  with  others,  and  pronounce  them  with- 
out premeditation.  Tne  deliberate  and  so- 
lemn sound  is  that  which  I  have  given  in  this 
Di61ior.ary :  nor  have  I  made  any  difference 
between  words  where  the  accent  is  'on  the  se- 
cond syllable;  and  why  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him,  should  in  com^ 
bust,  commute,  complete,  &c.  &c.  give  the 
sound  of  short  0  in  from  \  and  in  command^ 
commit,  commence^  &>  &c.  give  the  same  let- 
ter the  short  sound  of  u  in  drum,  I  cannot 
conceive ;  the}'  are  all  susceptible  of  this  sound 
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or  none,  and  therefore  should  all  be  marked 
alike.  If  custom  be  pleaded  for  this  distinc- 
tion, it  may  be  observed  that  this  pica  is  the 
best  in  rhc  world  when  it  is  evident^  and  the 
worst  when  obscure.  No  such  custom  ever 
fell  under  my  observation  ;  I  have  always 
heard  the  first  syllable  o^  compare  and  compel, 
of  commence  and  compose,  pronounced  alike, 
and  have  therefore  made  no  aistjn£iion  between 
them  in  this  Di6iionary.  I  have  given  them 
all  the  sound  of  the  o  in  comma ;  tnough  I  am 
sensible  that,  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  they 
all  approach  nearer  to  the  short  if,  and  are 
similar  to  the  same  syllables  in  comfort^  com- 
bat, &c.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  jcene- 
ral  rule,  without  an  exception,  "  that  o  in  an 
*'  initial  syllable,  immediately  before  the  ac- 
"  cem,  ^nd  succeeded  by  two  uncombinable 
**  consonants,  may,  in  familiar  conversation, 
"  be  pronounced  like  the  same  letter  in  come^ 
**  Jone,  8a:  » 

Collect,  kol'llkt.  s.  (492) 

Any  short  prayer. 

Collect ANEOUS,  kol-lek-ta'ne-us. 

a.  Gathered  together. 

Collectible,  kol-lek'ie-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  pre- 
mises. 

Collection,  kSl-lek'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  gathering  together;  the  things 
gathered  togemer ;  a  conse6biy,  deduced  from 
premises. 

CoLLECTiTious,  koUlek-tisli'us.  a. 
Gathered  together. 

Collective,  koMek'tfv.  a. 

Gathered  into  one  mass,  accumulative ;  em- 
ployed in  deducing  consequences ;  a  colleftive 
noun  expresses  a  muhitude,  though  itself  be 
sitigular,  as  a  company. 

Collectively,  kol-lck'tiv-le.  ad. 

In  a  general  mass,  in  a  body,  not  singly. 

Collector,  kol-lek'tur.  s.  (166) 

A  gatherer ;  a  tax-gatherer. 
CoLLEGATARY,  kil-lcg'a-ta-re.  s. 
A  person  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  common 
with  one  or  more. 

College,  kol'ledje.  s.  (91) 

A  community  ;  a  society  of  men  set  ap^rt  for 
learning  or  religion  ;  the  house  in  which  the 
collegians  resi(ie. — See  To  Collect. 

Collegial,  k&l-Ie'je-al.  a. 
Relating  to  a  college.      '^ 

CoLLEOiAN,  kol-Ie'jJ-an.  s. 
An  inhabitant  of  a  college. 

Collegiate,  kol-le'je-ate.  a.  (91) 

Containing  a  college,  instituted  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  college ;  a  collegiate  church,  was 
such  as  was  built  at  a  distance  from  the  ca- 
thedral, wherein  a  number  of  Presbyters  lived 


Collegiate,  kol-le'jc-aie.  s. 

A  member  of  a  college,  an  university  man. 

Collet,  kftlMtt.  s.  (99) 

^        Something  that  went  about  the  neck ;  that  part 
of  a  ring  m  which  the  stone  is  set. 

To  Collide*,  kil-lide'.  V.  a. 
To  beat,  to  dash,  to  knock  together. 

Collier,  kol'yur.  s.  (113) 
A  digger  of  coals ;  a  dealer  in  coals  :  a  ship 
(Kat  carries  coals. 

Colliery.  kJl'yur-e.  s.  (113) 
The  place  where  coals  are  dug ;  the  coal  trade. 

CoLLiFLOWER,  kil' Ic-fliu-ur.  S. 
A  kind  of  cabbage. 

Colligation,  k6l.!e-gS'shfin.  s. 
A  bindiDg  together. 


CoLLiMATiON,  kiUle-ma'shuB.  s. 
Aim. 

Collin EATiON,  kol-lin-4-4'shSn.  s. 

The  zGi  of  aiming. 

CoLLiouABLE,  kol-lik'wa-bl.  a. 
Easily  dissolved. 

CoLLiQUAMENT,kol-lik'wa-mcnt.s. 
The  substance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced 
by  being  melted. 

COLLIQUANT,  kol'lc-kwant.  s. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  melting.  , 

To  COLLIQUATE^  kol'le-kwatc.  v.  a. 
(91)  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

CoLLiQUATiON,  kol-li-kwa'shuD. s. 
The  a^t  of  melting ;  a  lax  or  diluted  state  of 
the  fluids  in  animal  bodies. 

Colliquative,  kil-lik'wa-tlv.  a. 

Melting,  dissolvent. 

Colliquefaction,  kol-lik-'we-fak' 
shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  melting  together. 

Collision,  kol-llzh'un.  s. 

The  aft  of  striking  two  bodies  together  ;  the 
state  of  being  struck  together,  a  clash. 

To  Collocate,  k?>lM6-kate.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  place,  to  station. 

Collocation,^ kol-lo-kJ' shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  placing ;  the  state  of  being  placed. 

Collocution,  kSl-lo-ku'shun.  s. 
Conference,  conversation. 

To  Collogue,  kol-Iog'.  v.  n.  (337) 

To  whdedtc,  to  flatter. 

COLLOP,  kol'lQp.  s.  (166) 
A  small  slice  of  meat  j  a  piece  of  an  animal. 

Colloquial,  kol-lo'kwc-al.  a. 

Relating  to  conversation  or  talking. 

Colloquy,  kol'li-kwe.  s. 

Conference,  conversation,  talk. 

Colluctancy,  kJUluk'tan-se.  s. 
Opposition  of  nature. 

CoLLUCTATipN,  kSl-Iuk-ta'shun.  s. 
Contest,  contrariety,  opposition. 

To  Collude,  kol-lide'.  v.  n. 

To  conspire  in  a  fraud. 

Collusion,  kil-lu'zhun.  s. 

A  deceitful  agreement  of  compaft  between 
two  or  more. 

Collusive,  kol-lu'siv.  a.  (l58)  (428) 

Fraudulently  concerted. 

CoLLUSiVELY,  kol-lu'sfv-ie.  ad. 
t    In  a  manner  fraudulently  concerted. 

CoLLUSORY,  kol-lu'sur-^.  a.  (557) 
Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 

CoLLY,  kirie.  S. 
The  smut  of  coal. 

CoLLYRiUM,  kil-lir're-um.  s.  (l  13) 
An  ointment  for  the  eyes. 

CoLMAR,  kol'mar.  s. 
A  sort  of  pear. 

CoLOj^,  k6'lon.  S. 
A  point  [:]  used  to  mark  a  pause  greater  than 
that  of  a  comma,  and  less  than   that  of  a 
period  ;  the  greatest  aid  widest  of  all  the  io- 
testincs. 

Colonel,  kur'nel.  s. 
The  chief  commander  of  a  regiment.  , 

f^i  This  word  is  among  those  {^ross  irregulari- 
ties which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible. 

Colon elship,  kur'nel-sllp.  s. 
The  office  or  charafter  of  colonel. 

To  Colonise,  kSl'6-nize.  v.  a. 
To  plant  with  iohabitaats. 


Colonnade,  kol-lo-nade'.  s. 

A  peristile  of  a  circular  figure,  or  a  series  of 
columns  disposed  in  a  circle;  any  aeries  or 
range  of  pillars. — See  To  Collect. 
Colony,  kol^o-ac.  s. 

A  body  of  jieoplc  drawn  from  the  jfiother-  ' 
country  to  mhabit  some  distant  place;  the 
country  planted,  a  plantation. 

Colophony,  ko-Iofi-ni.  s. 

Resin.    Mason, 

CoLOQUiNTEDA,  kSl-lA-kwin'ti-da. 
s.  The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  called 
bitter  apple.     It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

CoLORATE,  kol'o-rite.  a.  (91) 
Coloured,  dyed. 

Coloration,  kil-o-ra'shSn.  s. 

The  art  or  praftice  of  colouring ;  the  state  of 
being  coloured, 

Co  LOR  I  PICK,  kol-lo-rlf'ik.  a. 
That  has  the  power  of  producing  colours. 

CoLossE,  ko-los'.         \ 
Colossus,  ko-los'sus./^" 

A  statue  of  enormous  magnitude. 

Colossean,  kSl-los-sc'an.  a. 
Giantlike. — See  European. 

Colour,  kul'lur.  s.  (165)  (314) 

The  appearance  of  bod'ies  to  the  eye,  hue,  dye  5 
the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  face  ;  the  tint 
of  the  painter ;  the  representation  of  any  thing 
superficially  examined ;  palliation ;  appear- 
ance, fiilse  shew  ;  in  the  plural,  a  standard,  an 
ensign  of  war. 

To  Colour,  kul'lur.  v.  a. 
To  mark  with  some  hue  or  dye ;  to  palliate,  to 
excuse  ;  to  make  plausible. 

Colourable,  kdl'lur-a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Specious,  plausible. 

CpLOUR^BLY,  kul'lur-a-ble.  ad. 
Speciously,  plausibly. 

Coloured,  kul'lurd.  part.  a.  (359) 

Streaked,  diversified  with  hues. 

Colouring,  kulMur-ing.  s.  (410) 

The  part  of  the  painter's  art  which  teaches  to 
lay  on  hts  colours. 

Colourist,  kul'lur-ist.  s. 
A  painter  who  excels  in  giving  the  proper 
cobiirs  to  his  designs. 

Colourless,  kfil'lu^les.  a. 

Without  colour,  transparent. 

Colt,  kolt.  s. 

A  young  hone ;  a  young  foolish  fellow. 
To  Colt,  kolt.  v.  a. 
To  befool.    Obsolete. 

Colts-foot,  kolts'fut.  s. 

A  plant. 

Colts-tooth,  koits-tSo/A'.  s. 

An  imperfeft  tooth  in  young  horses ;  a  love  of 
youthful  pleasure. 

Colter,  kol'tur.  s. 

The  sharp  iron  of  a  plough. 

Coltish,  kolt'lsh.  a.    Wanton. 

CoLUMBARY,  ko-Ium'ba-ri,  s. 
A  dove-cot,  pigeon-house. 

Columbine,  kol'um-bine.  s.  (i48) 

A  plant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow-rue ;  tiic 
name  of  a  female  charafter  in  a  pantomime. 

Column,  kol'lum.  s.  (411) 

A  round  pillar;  any  body  pressing  vertically 
upon  Its  bjse  ;  th^  long  hit-  or  row  of  troops  ; 
half  a  p<ifee,  when  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  line  passing  'Inough  the  middle. 

Columnar,  ko-.ii  n'nar.  1 

C  o  L  u  M  N  A  R I A  N ,  kol-um-na'ri-aD.  J 
a.  Formed  in  columns. 
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&r  (559).  Fate (73),  far(/ 7),  fall  (83),  fat  (si) ;  me  (93),  met  {95) ;  pine  (105),  pin  (107) ';  n6( i62),niSvc{l64), 


,  CoLURES,  ko-lurz  .  s. 

'1  \vo  grcar  circli's  supposed  to  pass  tbroagb  ihc 
poltrs  oF  the  world. 

Coma,  ko'ma.  s.  (91) 

A  Icihargy.     /fsh. 

CoMATE,  ko-mate'.  s. 

Compjnion. 

Comatose,  kom-a-toFe'.  a. 

Lcili:irgic.     Sec  A  p  r  e  n  d  i  x  . 
CoMU,  kome.  s.  (347) 

An  ijivtruracnr  to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair  ; 
the  top  or  crcit  or  a  cock  j  the  cavities  in 
which  the  bees  lodge  their  honey. 

To  CoMR,  kome.  v.  a. 

I'o  divide  and  adjust   the  hair;   to  lay  any 

thing  consisting  of  filaments  sntiooth,   as  to 

comb  wool. 
CoMB-DRUSH,  kome' brush,  s, 

A  brush  to  clean  combs. 

Comb-maker,  komc'ma-kur.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  combs. 

To  Combat^  kum'bat,  v.n.  (l65) 

To  fight. 
To  Combat,  kSm'tat.  v.  a. 

To  oppose. — See  To  Collect. 
Combat,  kum'bat.  s.  (ss) 

Conie^ti  battle^  duel. 
Combatant,  kum'ba-tant.  s. 

He  that  fights  with  another,  antagoni:»t;    a 

champion. 
Comber,  ko'mur.  s. 

He  whose  trade  is  to  disentangle  wool,  and 

lay  it  smooth  for  the  spinner. 
CoMBiNABLEjkom-bi'na-bl.  a. 

That  may   be  joined  together;   consistent., 

Mason » 
CoMBiNATE,  kom'be-nate.  a.  (91) 

Betrothed,  promised. 

Combination,  kotn-bJ-na'shun.  s 

Union  for  some  certain  purpose,  association, 
league ;  union  of  bodies,  commixture,  con- 
junction ;  copulation  of  ideas. 

To  Combine,  kom-bine'.  v.  a. 

To  join  together ;  to  link  in  union  ;  to  agree* 
to  accord  i  to  join  together,  opposed  to  Ana- 

To  Combine,  kt»m-bine'.  v.n. 

To  coalesce,  to  unite  with  each  other ;  to 
unite  in  friendship  or  design,  often' in  a  bad 

sense. 

Com  bless,  kom'U'-s.  *a. 

_    Wanting  a  comb  or  crest. 

Combust,  kom-bust\  a. 

A  planet  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a  half 
from  the  sun^  is  said  to  be  Combust.    Sec  To 
Collect. 
Combustible,  kom-bus'te-bl.  a. 

Susceptible  of  fire. 

Combustibleness,  kom-bus'te-bl- 

nes.  s.  ' 

Aptness  to  take  fire. 
Combustion,  kom-bus'tshun.  s. 

(291)  Conflagration,  burning,  consumption  by 
tire  ;  tumult,  nurr)',  hubbub. 

To  Come,  kum.  v.  a. 
To  remove  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  place, 
opposed  to  Go ;  to  draw  near,  to  advance  to- 
wards; to  move  in  any  manner  towards  an- 
other; to  attain  any  condition  ;  to  happen,  to 
fall  out ;  To  come  about,  to  come  to  pass,  to 
fall  out,  to  change,  to  come  round;  7  o  come 
again,  to  return;  To  come  at,  to  reach,  to  ob- 
tam,  to  gain  ;  To  come  by,  to  obtain,  to  gain, 
10  require ;  To  come  in,  to  enter,  to  comply, 
to  yieldj  'to  become  modish  ;  To  come  in  for, 


to  be  early  enough  to  obtain ;  To  come  in  to, 
tojoin  wiih,  to  brir^  help;  to  comply  with, 
to  agree  to  ;  To  come  near,  to  approach  in  ex- 
cellence ;  To  come  cif,  to  ptoctid,  as  a  de- 
scendant fum'  ance^tori  ;  to  proceed,  astiliti^ 
from  their  causf s ;  To  come  (ft,  to  c^cvint*, 
to  de()art  from  a  rule,  10  cijcape  ';  to  come  otF 
from,  to  krave,  to  forbear  ;  l  o  come  on,  to 
advance,  to  make  pro^rc^s ;  to-aovancc  to  cxDm- 
hai;  to  thrive,  10  grow  big  ;  To  come  over, 
to  repeat  an  :ict,  to  rcx'oU  ;  To  come  out,  to 
be  made  pubilck,  to  appear  \i\yoi\  trial,  to  be 
discovered;  To  come  out  with,  to  give  vait. 
to  ;  To  come  to,  to  ctmscni  or  yield  ;  to 
amount  to;  To  rome  to  himscTf,  to  recover 
his  scnj-es ;  To  come  to  pass,  to  he  eHcttcd,  to 
fall  oat;  To  come  ap,  to  grow  out  of  the 
ground  ;  to  make  appearance ;  to  come  into 
use  ;  To  come  up  to,  ;<>  amount  to,  10  rise  ro; 
To  come  up  with,  to  overtake ;  1  o  .  orac  upon, 
to  Invade,  to  attack  ;  Tocome,  in  futurity. 
Come,  kum.  interjcc. 

Be  quick,  make  no  delay. 

Come,  kum. 

A  particle  of  reconciliation. 
<<  Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  be  laughs  no 
«  doubt."     Pcpt. 

Comedian,  ko-me'de-an.  s.  (293) 
(176)  A  player  or  aclor  of  comick  parts ;  a 
player  in  general,  an  actrc;>s  or  actor. 

Comedy,  kom'me-tje.  s. 
A  dramatick  representation  of  the  lighter  faults 
of  mankind. 

Comeliness,  kum'le-n2s.  s. 

Grace,  beauty,  dignity. 

Comely,  kum  le.  a.  (165) 

Graceful,  decent. 

Comer,  kum'mur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  comes. 

Comet.  k&m'!t.  s.  {gg) 

A  heavenly  body  in  the  planetary  region  ap- 
pearing sucidenly,  and  again  disappearing 
CoMETARY,kom'mc-tar-e.''512) 
Cometick,  ko-met'ik,  {bOg) 

Relating  to  a  comet. 

Comfit,  kum'fit.  s.  (165) 

A  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

Comfiture,  kum'fe-t.shure.  s.  (*l6lj 
•  Sweetmeat. 

To  Comfort,  kum'furt.  y.a.  (165) 

To  strengthen,  to  enliven,  to  invigorate  ;  to" 
console,  to  strengthen  the  mind  under  cala- 
nTky. 

Comfort,  kum'fiirt.  s.  igs) 

Sup}iort,  assistance ;  countenance  ;  consolation,, 
suuport  under  calamity ;  that  which  gives  con- 
solation or  support. — Sec  To  Co  L  l  e  c  T. 

Comfort.\ble,  kum'fur-ta-bl.  a. 
Receiving  comfort,   susceptible   of  comfort, 
dispensing  comfort. 

Comfortably,  kum'fur-ta-ble.  ad. 
With  comfort,  witnout  despair. 

Comforter,  kum'fur-tur.  s. 

One  that  admmisters  consolation  in  misfor- 
tunes;  the  title  of  the  third  i^rson  in  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  the  paraclete. 

Comfortless,  kum'furt-les.  a.        ; 

Without  comfort. 
Comical,  kom'me-kal.  a. 

Raising  mirth,  merry,  diverting  ;  rcbttng  to 

comedy,  befitting  cotnrdyr 
Comically,  kom'me-kal-lc.  ad. 

In  such  a  mariner  as  raises  mirth ;  in  a  manner 

befitting  comedy. 

Comicaln  ess,  kom'm^-kal-n?s.  s.   * 
The  quality  of  being  comical. 


'}'• 


Comick,  kom'mfk.  a. 

Rtlati.ng  to  comedy ;  raising  mirth. 
CoiMiNC,  kuin'mfni;.  s.  [a\q) 
7  be  att  of  coming,  approach ;  state  of  being 
come,  anival. 

Coming-in,  kum-mtng-in' .  s. 

Rc-venuo,  fncome. 

Coming,  kum'ming.  a. 

Forward,  ready  to  come  ;  future,  to  come. 
Coming,  kuin'ujir.g.  part. a. 
Moving  (rum  some  Other  to  this  place ;  rcad]( 
to  come. 

CoMiTiAL,  ko-mish'aL  a, 
Relaiing'to  ihe  asscir.blies  of  die  people. 

CoMiTY,kom'c-t6.  S. 
Courtesy,  civility. 

Comma,  kfm'ma.  s.  (92) 

The  iwint  which  denotes  the  distifi£lion  of 
clauses,  marked  thus  [,]. 

To  Command^  kom-inW.  v. a. 

(79)  To  govern,  10  give  orders  to;  to  order, 
to  dirt'ft  to  be  done-;  to  overlook;  to  have  w 
tubje£t  as  that  it  may  be  seen. 
To  Command,  kim-mStid'.  v.n. 

Tq  have  the  supreme  authority. 

Command,  kom-mand'.  s.  (79) 
The   right  of  commanding,  power,  supreme 
authority  ;  cogent  authority,  despotism  ;  the 
a6i  of  commanding,  ofder.-— See  To  Col- 
lect. 

0:1"  The  propeoslty  of  die  nnaccoited  0  to  U\ 
into  the  sound  ot  short  ar  is  ixMrhne  nore 
perceptible  than  in  the  first  &ylbbles  of  words 
beginning  with  fo/,  com^  coftf  or  cor,  whcQ 
the  acteiu  iv  on  the  second  ayllablr.  Thus 
the  c  in  to  colUci  and  college;  in  commend 
and  comment',  in  connect  and  consul',  in 
torrect  ard  corner^ '  cannot  be  considered  1$ 
ex^dly  the  same  in  a)] :  the  0  in  the  first  vord 
of  each  of  these  pairs  has  certainly  a  difTciwt 
sound  Irom  the  s.*ine  ictier  in  the  sccood ;  and 
it  we  .jporcciate  thi%  sound,  vre  shall  fiad  it 
cointid.  with  that  which  is  the  most  nearly 
lelaio:  to  it,  namely  the  short  u  I  liavc  not 
hr>\Vf  >  :  vcr.tured  to  substitute  this  tf,  not  that 
I  ih; '■;  it  w^ompatiblc  with  the  most  contft 
and  .s.)  I  •  m  pronunciation,  but  brcansc  vhcit 
thcrr  iv  J  possiinlitv  of  reducing  letters  to  their 
radical  vujr.d.  with  nii  hurting  th'i  ear,  this 
radical  snuna  oivhi  to  be  the  model;  and  the 
gr(  ater  qr  lew  departure  from  it,  left  10  the 
solcnmify  or  familiarity  of  the  occasion.  To 
foreigners,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  it  would  be  always  better  for 
,thcm  to  adopt  the  u  instead  of  0  ;  this  will 
secure  them  from  the  smallest  iroiwopnciy, 
for  natives  only  can  seize  such  nice  distinc- 
tions as  someiimcs  divide  even  judges  tbcro- 
selves.  Mr.  Sheridan  was ccrtainlyof  opinion 
that  this' unaccented  0  might  be  pronounced 
like  tf,  as  he  has  so  marked  it  in  command^ 
commences  cammhsion^  and  commend;  tbonjih 
not  in  commentier\  arid  in  comparCf  though 
not  in  comparati've ;  but  in  almost  ey«y  other 
word  where  this  0  occurs,  he  has  given  it  the 
sound  it  has  in  constant.  Mr.  Scott  has  ex- 
actly followed  Mr.  Sheridan  m  these  vordi, 
and  Dr.  Kenrick  hbs  ooifarmly  mari^  tbem 
all  Vith  the  short  sAund.xifo. '  Why  Mr* 
Sheridan  and  Mr,  Scott  should  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  first  svllablcs  of  these  uwd«, 
where  the  lelters  and  accents,  are  exaflly  'be 
same,  1  cannot  conceive  :  these  syllables  may 
be  called  a  species ;  atid,  4f  the  occasion  were 
not  tdb  trilling 'for  sadh  a  •  coit^parison,  it 
might  be  observed,  that  ai  aaiare  vtatii  io  i&* 
dividuals,  but  is  uniiorm  in  tke.^sp>ci£s»  so  cus* 
lorn  is  ■orae&mes"v»/icd  in  wicf uted  syllables, 
which  arc  definitely  and  Strongly  marked,  but 
commonly  more   rtf^gular  in  unaccented  s}!' 
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rAr{l67\  nSt  (163) ;  tfibe  (i;i).  tib  (172).  bull  (173) ;  &!l (299)  5  P^und  (313);  /Ain(4C6),  THis  (469). 


lablei,  Sy  being  Wrt,  as  it  were,  to  the  cdmroon 
operdtiua  of    ihc  organs  of  pronunciation.— 
Sec  ihc  words  Colli  c  rand  Domesi  Ic. 
Commander,  kom-manMur.  s. 

He  that  has  the  supreme  authority,  a  chiof;  a 

paving  beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  mallet. 
CoMMANDERY^  kSm-mSn'dOr-re.  s. 

A  body  of  the  knights  of  Maha,  bclonj^ing  to 

the  same  nation. 
Commandment,  k8m-TnWm2nt.s. 

Mandate,  comtnand,  order,  precept ;  authorliy, 
power;  by  way  of  eminence,  the  precepts  of 
chc  OecalogpjC  givea  by  God  to  Moses. 
CoMM  AN  DRESS,  kc)!Ti.man'dr^s.  s. 
A  woman  vested  with  supreme  authority.  ' 

CoMMATERiAL,  kom-ina-te're-al.  a. 
Consisting  of  the  same  matter  with  anoilicr. 

CoNfM/^TERiALiTY,    kjin-ma-tc-rc- 

Jl'^-ti.  s. 

Resemblance  to  something;  in  itsniaitcr, 
CoMMEMORABLE,  kom-iiicm' mo-ia- 

bl.a. 
Deserving  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 

To  Commemorate,  kom-mcm 'mo- 
rate,  v., a.  (91)  ,^,.  .  n. 
To  preserve  the  mcmor)'  by^ome  publick  atr. 

Commemoration,    kim-mem-nio- 

ri'shun.  s.  .^ 

An  acl  of  publick  celebration. 

Commemorative^  koin-mem'mi- 

ri-tiv.  a.  (157) 
Tending  to  preserve  memory  of  any  thing. 

To  Commence,  kom-mensc'.  v.  n. 
To  begin,  to  make  beginning ;  to  rake  a  new 
character — See  To  C  Q  l  l  E  c  r . 

To  Commence,  kom-m^nse'.  v.  a. 

To  begin,  to  make  a  beginning  of,  as  to  com- 
mence a  suit. 

Commencement,  kom-mense'ment. 

s.  A^ioning,  date;   the  time  when  degrees 
are  taEen  in  a  university. 

To  Commend,  kom-mend'.  v.  a. 

To  represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  to  recom- 
mend  -,  to  mention  with  approbation ;  to  re- 
commend to  remembrance. 
CoMMENDA-\kim'mcn-da-bl.\^ 
BLE,  J  kom-men'da-bl./^' 

Laudable,  worthy  of  praise. 
03*  This  word,  like  Acceptable ^  has,  since 
Johnson  wrote  bis  Ditiionary,  shlficd  its  ac- 
cent from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable.  The 
sound  of  the  language  certainly  suffers  by  these 
transitions  of  accent.  However,  when  custom 
basonce  decided*  we  may  complain,  but  must 
still  acquiesce.  I'hc  accent  on  the  .second 
syllable  of  this  word  is  grown  vulvar,  and 
tnere  needs  no  other  reason  for  banishing  it 
from  polite  pronunciation. 

CoMMENDABLY,   kom'mSjprcl2-bIe, 
ad.  Laudably,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

CoMMENDAM^  kom-ni^n'dam.  s. 
CommendatioD  is  a   benefice,   which   being 
^d,  is  commended  to  the  charge  of  wme  sui- 
^ent  clerk  to  be  supplied. 

CoMMENDATARY,    kom-mln' da-ta- 
re, is.  (512) 
One  who  holds  a  living  in  cbmmendam. 

Commendation,  komrmen-da'sIiLHj 

8.  Recomtnendation,  favourable  representa- 
tion ;  praise,  declaration  of  esteem — See  to 
Collect. 

Commmendatory,  kim-mea'da- 
tur-rp.  a.  (512J  .  .  V      • 

Favounbly  repreicnutive ;  cobtaii^ihg  praise. 


Commender,  kom-inen'dur.  s. 
Commf.nsality,  kim-men-sal  e-ie. 

s.  Fi'llowihip  of  table. 

Commensur  ABILITY,     kom-men- 

.s!.u-ra-bi!'c-te.  s. 

Caj^iity  of  bein|4  compared  with  another  as  to 
I  he  nirn'iure,  or  of  bc-ii.g  measured  by  another. 

Commensurable,   kom-men  shu- 

ra-bl.  a.  (4.32) 

K^'duciblc  to  some  common  measure,  as  ayard 
ar.d  fool  aic  measured  by  an  inch. 

Commensurableness,  kom-men  - 

shu-ra-bl-nes.  s. 
Comroensurability,  proportion.         ^ 

To  Commensurate,  kom-nicn'shu- 

rite.  v.a.  (91) 

To  reduce  to  some  common  measure. 
Commensurate,  kom-m^n'shu-fate 
a.  (91)  Reducible  to  jome common  measure; 
equal,  proportionable  to  each  other. 

Commensurately,  kom-men'shu- 

rate-le.  ad.  .  .  • 

With  the  cdjxicity  of   measuring,  or  bcmg 
measured  by  some  other  thjiig. 

CoMM EN su RATION,  kum-mcn-shu- 

ta'shitn.  s. 
Redu6lion  of  some,  things  to  some  common 

measure. 

To  Comment,  kom'nient.  v.  n. 

To  annotate,  to  write  notes,  to  expound. 

Comment,  kom'mcnt.  s.  {498), 

Annotations  on  an  author,  notes,  exposition. 

Commentary,  kom'm^n-ta-i4.  s. 

An  cxpobiiion,  annotation,  icmark;  a  memoir  ; 
narrative  in  familiar  maimer. 
•  Commentator,  kf.m-mcn-ta'tur.  5- 

(5^1)  Expositor,  aunoiaior. 
Commen TER,  kom-mcn'tur.  s. 

An  'xphiincr,  an  annotaror. 

Commentitious,  kotn-mcn-tish'us. 

a    invented,  i(na;;t(:.iry 

Commerce,  kotT.'mlrse.  s. 

Exchange  of  one  thing  for   another,   trade. 

trdlfick 
To  Commerce,  kom-merse'.  w  n. 

To  hold  iniercou;sv. 
jtjr  Milton  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,   ac- 
cented this  verb  according  to  the  analogy  of 
dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  iorm. 

(492) 

"  And  \ooVAcemwurcing  with  the  skies, 
**  Thy  wrapt  soul  sitting  ux  thy  eyes." 

Penseroio. 
But  this  verb,  like  To  Comm/nt,  wouid,  in 
prose,  require  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
as  m  the  noun.  Though  Akensidc  has  taken 
the  same  liSirty  wkh  this  word  as  Milton  had 
done  with  that— 

<* the  sober  zeal 

**  Of  age  commenting  on  prodigious  things.** 

jP/«w.  of  Imag, 

Commercial,  kom-mer'sbak  a. 

Relating  to  commerce  or  traflick. 

Commeke,  kom-niare'.  s.  French. 

A  common  mother.     Not  used. 
To  Commigr.^te,  korn' mi-grate. 

v.  n.  To  remove  by  consent,  from  one  coun- 

tiy  to  another. 

Commioration,  kom-mc-gra'shun. 
s.  A  removal  of  a  people  from  one  country  to 

another. 

Commination,  kSm-roi^na'sbun.  s. 
'A  threat,  a  denunciation  of  pu'niohmcnt ;  the 
recital  of  God*s  thrc^teniDgs  on  stated- days. 


Commxnatory,   kfc;n.mm'nu-tur-e« 

a    Denunciatory, threatening.     512) 

To  Commingle,  kSm-mWgl.v,  a. 

To  mix  inroone  mass,  10  mix,  to  blend. 
To  Commingle,  kom-ming'gl.  v.  n. 

To  unite  with  another  thing- 
CtuiMiNUiBLE,  kom-min'u-e-bl.  a. 

hrangiblc,  reducible  to  powder. 

To  Comminute, kom'-iTic-nute' .V.a. 

To  grind,  to  pulverise. 

Comminution,  kom-me-nu'shun.  s. 

The  aa  of  grinding  itito  small  pans,  pulveri- 
sation. 

Commiserable,  kim-miz'er-a-bl.a. 

Worthy  of  compassion,  pitiable. 

To  Commiserate,  kom-mlz'er-Jtc. 

v.  a.  (91)  To  pity,  to  compassionate. 

Commiseration,    kom-miz-er-i'- 

shun.  s. 
Pity,  comjiassion,  tenderness. 

Commissary,  koni'mis-sar-e.  s. 

An  officer  made  occasionally,  a  delegate,  a 
deputy ;  such  as  exercise  spiritual  jurisdi£lion 
in  places  of  the  diocese  far  distant  from  the 
chief  city  ;  an  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  arr 
army,  and  regulates  the  procuration  of  jwovi- 
sion.— Sec  to  C  O  L  L  E  C  T . 

Commissariship,    kim'mis-sar-c- 

sb!p.  s. 
The  oflicc  of  a  commissarv. 

Commission,  kom-inlsh'un.  s. 

The  afl  of  entrusting  any  thing ;  a  trust,  a 
warratii  by  which  any  trust  is  held;  a  warrant 
bv  which' a  military  office  is  constituted;  a 
charge,  a  mandate,  office  ;  a6i  of  committing 
a  crime :  sins  of  commis.sion  arc  distinguishc4 
from  sins  of  omission  ;  a  number  of  people 
joined  in  a  nust  or  office  ;  the  state  of  tnat 
which  is  entrusted  to  a  number  of  joint  officers^ 
as  the  broad  seal  was  put  into  commission ; 
the  order  by  which  a  fa£tor  trades  for  atiodier 
^yrrson. 

To  Commission,  kfim-mxsh'un.  v.  a. 

To  empower,  to  appoint. 

Commissioner,  kom-misb'un-fir.  €, 

(98)  One  included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 

Commissure, kom-mish'Are.  s. 
Joint,  a  place  where  one  part  is  joined  to  ano- 
ther. 

To  Commit,  kom-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  entrust,  to  give  in  trust  j  to  put  in  any 
place  to  be  kept  safe  ;  to  send  to  prison,  to 
imprison ;  to  perpetrate,  to  do  a  fault. — Sec 
To  Collect. 
(^  This  word  was  first  used  in  Junius's  Letters 
in  a  sense  unknown  to  our  former  English 
writers;  namely,  to  expose^  to  'venture^  to 
hazard.  This  sense  .is  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  has  been  'generally  adojued  by 
subsequent  writers. 

Commitment,  kom-mft'mlnt.  s. 

Aciof  sending  to  prison ;  an  order  for  sending 
to  prison. 

Committee,  kom-rait't^.  s. 

Those  10  whom  the  considcr^ion  or  ordering 
of  any  matter  is  referred,  either  by  some  court 
to  whom  it  belongs,  or  by  consent  ok'  parties. 
^^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  improperly 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  or  last  syllable. 

Committer,  kom-mit'tfir,  s. 

Perpetrator,  he  that  commits. 

Committable,  kom-ink'ti-bL a. 

Liable  to  be  committed. 

To  Commix,  kim-miks'.  v.  a. 
To  mingle,  fo  Uend. 
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^  (559).  Fate  (73),  far  (77),  fall  (83;,  fi.t  (si ) ;  me  (93),  m^t  (95) ;  pine  ( 105),  pin  (107);  no  (i6i),  mivc  (164). 


,CoMMixiON,  kom-mik'shun.  s. 
Mixture,  incorporation. 

Commixture,  kom-miks'tshure.  s, 

(291)  The  act  of  mingling,  ihc  state  of  being 
mingled  ;  the  mass  formed  by  mingling  dif- 
fcrctu  things,  con)(KHmd. 

Commode,  kom-mide'.  s. 

The  head-dress  of  a  woman.         < 

Commodious,   kSm-mo'dc-us,  or 
kom-mo'je-us.  a.  (2.93)(294)  (376) 
Convenient,  Suitable,  accommodate;   useful, 
suited  to  wants  or  necessities. 

COMMODIOUSLY,  kom-mi'deus-le. 
ad.  Cbnyenicntly  ;  without  distress;  suitably 
to  a  certain  purpose. 

CoMMODiousNESS,  kom-mo' de-US- 


nes.  s. 


G)nvenience,  advantage. 

Commodity,  kom-mSd'ctJ.  s. 

Interest,  advantage,  profit ;  conveniencer  of 
time  or  place;  wares,  merchandise. 

Commodore,  kom-mi-dorc'.  s. 
The  captain  who  commands  a  squadron  of 
ships, 

0^  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have 
the  accent  either  on  th«:  fiist  or  last  syllable, 
according  lo  its  position  in  the  sentence.  Thus 
we  say,  "  The  voyage  was  made  by  CommO' 
"  d$re  Anson ;  (or  though  be  was  made  an 
"  admiral  afterwards,  he  went  out  as  Commo* 

Common,  kcm  mun.  a.  (166) 

Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one ;  having 
no  possessor  or  owner ;  vulgar,  mean,  easy  to 
be  had,  not  scarce ;  publick,  general ;  mean, 
without  birth  or  descent;  frequent,  useful, 
ordinary;  prostitute. 

Common>  kSm'mun.  s. 
An  open  ground  equally  ased  by  many  penoos. 

To  Common,  kJm'raun.  v.  n. 
To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  some  com- 
mon ground. 

Common  Law,  kim^mun-liw'.  s. 

Customs  which  have  by  long  prescription  ch^ 
tained  the  force  of  lawst  distinguished  from 
the  Statute  Law,  which  owes  its  authority 'to 
ads  of  parliament.  ^ 

Common  Pleas,  kom'mfin-pleez'. 
,  s.  The  king's  court  now  held  in  Westminster 
Hall,  but  anciently  moveable. 

Commonable,  k&m'mun-i-bl.a. 
What  is  held  in  common. 

Commonage,  k8m'mun-aje.  s.  (90) 
The  right  of  feeding  on  a  common. 

Commonalty,  kom'm&n-al-tJ.  s. 

The  common  people ;  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Commoner,  kom'un-ur. s.  (93) 

One  of  the  common  people  ;  a  man  not  no- 
ble ;  a  member  ot'  the  house  of  commons ; 
one  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground  ; 
a  student  of  the  second  rank  at  the  university  of 
Oxford;  a  prostitute. 
Common  ition,  k6m-mo-n!sh'un.  s. 

Advice,  warning. 

*  Commonly,  kom'mfin-lc.  ad. 

Frequently,  uAally. 

Commonness,  kom'muii-nes.  s. 

£c|ual  participation  among  many;  frequent 
occurrence,  frequency. 

To  Commonplace,  kom-mun-plase' 

v.a.  To  reduce  to  general  heads. 

Commonplace  Book,  kom-tnun- 
plise'biSk.  s. 

A  book  in  which  things  to  be  rememberod  arc 
ranged  under  general  heads. 


Common-place,  kom'mun-plase.  a. 

Ordinary  '^  not  uncommon.     Mason. 

Commons,  kom'munz.  s.  (166) 


The  vulgar,  the  lower  people ;  tJic  lower 
house  of  parliament,  by  which  the  p-.oplc  are 
represented  ;  food,  fare,  diet. 


:e  ^uMMUuoRt. 

nce,   koin'mo-ranse.l^ 
ncy,  kom  mo-ran-se.  J 


Commonweal,  kom-mQn-wcJl'. 

(528) 

Commonwealth,,  kom'mun- 

$.  A  polity,  an  established  form  of  civil  life ; 
the  puolick,  the  general  body  of  the  people  • 
a  government  in  which  the  supa'me  power  is 
lodged  in  the  people,  a  republick. 
(}:3f  These  words  have  the  accent  either  on  the 
first  or  last  syllabic ;  but  the  former  is  accented 
more  frequently  on  the  last,  and  the  latter  on 
the  first. — See  Commodore 

Commoran 

Commoran 

Dwelling,  habitation,  residence 

Commorant,  kim' mo-rant.  a. 

Re&ident,  dwelling. 

Commotion,  kom-mo'shfin.  s. 

Tumult,  disturbance,  combustion ;  perturba- 
tion, disorder  of  mind,  agitatk)n. 

Commotioner,  k6m.mo'shun-ur..s. 
A  distui  her  of  the  peace. 

To  Commove,  kom-mJive'..  v.  a. 
To  disturb,  to  unsettle. 

To  Commune,  kom-mfine'.  v.  n. 

To  converse,  to  impart  sentiments  mutually. 

CoMMUNiCABiLiTY,    kim-mu-nA- 
ka-bire.i4.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  communicated. 

Communicable  kSm-miVne-ka-bl. 

a.  That  which  may  become  the  common  pos- 
session of  more  than  one ;  that  which  may  be 
imparted  or  recounted. 

Communicant,  kom-mu'ne-kant.s. 

One  who  is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

To  Communicate,    kom-mu'ne- 
kate.  V.  a.— See  To  Command. 

To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  bur  own  power  ; 
to  reveal,  to  import  knowledge. 

To   Communicate,    korn-rai'ne- 

kate.  V.  n.  (91) 

To  partake  of  the  blessed  sacrament ;  to  have 
something  in  common  with  another,  as.  The 
houses  communicate. 

Communication,  kom-rau-ne-ki'- 

shun.  s. 

The  atl  of  importing  benefits  or  knowledge ; 
common  boundary  or  iniet;  interchange  of 
knowledge ;  conference,  conversation. 

Communicative,  kom-mu'nc-ka- 
tiv.  a. 

Inclined  to  make  advantages  common,  liberal 
of  knowledge,  not  selfish. 

CoMMUNiCATiVENESSjkom-mu'ne- 
ka-tiv-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  communicative. 

Communion,  kom-mune'yuii.  s. 

Intercourse,  fellowship,  common  possession  ; 
the  common  or  public  celebration  of^the  Loid's 
Supper;  a  common  or  public  a6^ ;  union  in 
the  common  worship  of  any  church.  (113) 

Community,  kom-mu'ne-te.  s. 
The  commonwealth,  the  body  politic ;  com- 
mon possession ;  frequency,  commonness. 


Commutabili'ty,  kftm-niu-ta-bll'ew 
tk.s. 
The  quality  of  being  capable  of  exchange. 

Commutable,  kom-mi'ta-bl.  a. 
I'hai  may  be  exchanged  for  something  else. 

Commutation,  kim-mu-ta'shun.  s. 

Change,  aiteraiion  ;  exchange,  the  ad  of  giv- 
ing one  thing  for  another ;  ransom,  the  zS.  of 
exchanging  a  corporal  for  a  pccuniaiy  punish- 
ment. 

Commutative,  kom-mu'ta-tiv.  a. 

( 157)  Relative  to  exchange. 

To  Commute,  kom-mute'.  v.  a. 

To  exchange,  to  yut  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
'  another ;  to  buy  otT  or  ransom  one  obligatioa 
by  another.—  Sec  T9C0LI.BCT. 

To  Commute,  kom-mute'.  v.  n. 
To  atone,  to  bai^ain  for  exemption. 

Commutual,  k,6m-mu'tshu-al.  a. 

(461)  Mutual,  reciprocal. 

Compact,  kSrh'pakt.  s.  (492) 
A  coQtra£l,  an  accoi^,  an  agreemem. 

To  Compact,  kom-pakt'.  v.a. 

To  join  together  with  firmness,  to  consolidate ; 
to  make  out  of  something ;  to  league  with  ; 
to  join  together,  to  bring  into  a  system. 

Compact,  kSm-pakt'.  a.  (494) 

Firm,  solid, close,  dense;  brief,  asacompad 
discourse. 

Compactedness,  kom-pak'ted-nes. 
s.  Firmness,  density. 

Compactly,  koin-pakt'le.  ad. 
Closely,  densely ;  with  neat  joining. 

Compactness,  kom-pakt' nes.  s. 

Firmness,  closeness. 

Compacture,  kom-pak'tshure.  s. 
(461)  Structure,  compasination. 

Compages,  kom-p^^s.  s. 

A  system  of  many  parts  united. 
Compagination,   kom-pad-je-na'- 
shun.  s. 
Union,  structure. 

Companion,  kom-pan'yun.  s.  f  113) 
One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  converges, 
a  partner,  an  associate ;  a  familiar  term  of  cou- 
tempt,  a  fellow. 

Companionable,    kom-pan'yun- 
a-bl.  a. 
Fit  for  good  fellowship,  social. 

Companion  ABLY,    kom-pan'ySii- 
a-blc.  ad. 
In  a  companionable  manner. 

Companion  sHip,kum-pan'yun-ship 

s.  Company,  train,  fellbwship,  association. 

Company,  kum'pa-ne.  s.  (165) 

P'.  rsuiis  a&scmblcd  tpgi-tlier ;  ian  assembly  of 
pleasure ;  persons  considered  as  capable  o£ 
conversation  ;  fellowship  ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons united  for  the  execution  of  any  thing,  a 
band  ;  persons  united  in  a  joint  trade  or  part- . 
nership ;  a  body  corporate,  a  cot|x>raiion  ;  a 
subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  foot  ;  To  bear 
company,  to  associate  with,  to^  a  companion 
10 ;  To  keep  company^  to  fjrequem  houses  of 
emenainmeut. 

To  Company,  kum'pa-nc,  v.a. 
To  accompany,  tp  be  associated  with.    Obso* 
Ictc. 

To  Company,  kum' pa-ne.  v.  n. 

To  associate  one's  self  with.     Not  used. 
Comparable,  koin'pa-ra.-b].  a. 
Worthy  to  be  compared,  of  equal  regard.— 
See  Academy,   Acceptable,    Com- 
mend a  a  le.  and  iNCOMPAEABiLI^. 
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uir  (167),  nSt  (163);  tibc.(i7i),  tub  (172),  bull  (173} ;  4j1  {qqq)  ;  pifind  (313) ;  fhin  {4.66),  riiU  i^46f^. 


Comparably,  kSm'pa-ra-ble.  ad. 

loa  manner  worthy  to  be  compared. 

Comparative,  kom-par'a-tfv.  a. 

Estimated  by  comjparison,  not  absolute  ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  comparing ;  in  grammar, 
the  cotii(nrative  degree  expresses  more  of  any 
quantity  in  one  thing  than  in  another,  as  the 
right  hand  is  the  stronger* 

Comparatively,  kom-par'a-t?v-le. 
ad.  In  a  stafe  of  comparison,  according  to  esti- 
mate made  by  comparison. 

To  Compare,  kom-pire^.  v.  a. 

To  make  one  thing  the  measure  of  another,  to 
estimate  the  relative  goodness  or  badness.— 

Sec  To  COLLFCT.- 

CoMPARE,  kora-pare'.  s.      ' 
Comjwrative  estimjitc,   comparison;    simile, 
simihtude.— See  To  Commando. 

Comparison,  kom-par'e-sun.  s. 

The  iO.  of  com |>a ring ;  the  state  of  be i ng  corn- ' 
pared  ;  a  comparative  estimate ;  a  simile  in 
writing  or  sneaking  ;  in  grammar,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aaje8ive  through  hs  various  degrees 
of  signification,  as  strong,  stronger,  strongest. 
(^  I  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable 
of  this  word,  because  in  solemn  pronunciation 
some  speakers  may  think  it  proper  to  preserve 
it ;  but  in  common  and  unpremeditated  speak- 
ing, I  am  convinced  it  (alls  into  the  (general 
analogy,  and  is  sunk  ai  much  as  in  Reason^ 
Season,  Pr/sM,  &c.  (103)  (170).— -Sec  To 
Collect. 

To  Compart,  kom-part'.  v.  a. 
To  divide. 

Compartiment,  kom-plrt'i-ment. 
t.  A  division  of  a  piBure,  or  design. 

Compartition,  kom-p5r-t!sh'un.  s. 

The  a6l  of  comparting  or  dividing;  the  p^irts 
marked  out  or  separated,  a  separate  part. 

Compartment,  kom-part'ment.  s. 

Division. 

To  Compass,  kSnfi'pus.  v.  a.  (165) 

To  encircle,  to  environ,  to  surroond  ;  to  ob- 
tain, to  procure,  to,  attain ;  to  take  measures 
preparatory  to  any  thing,  as  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Compass,  kum'pus.  s.  (es)  (165) 

Circle,  round ;  space,  room,  limits ;  inclo- 
sure,  circumfcrcnt!e  5  a  departure  from  the 
right  line,  an  indired  advance ;  moderate  space, 
moderation,  due  limits ;  the  power  ot  the 
voice  to  express  the  notes  of  musick ;  the  in- 
struments with  which  circles  are  drawn  ;  the 
instrument  composed  of  a  needle  and  card, 
whereby  manners  steer. 

Compassion,  kom-pash'un.  s. 

Pity,  commiseration,  painful  symjiathy. 

To  Compassion,  kim-pash'un.  v>a. 

To  pity.     Not  used. 

Compassion ATEy  kom-pash'un-ate. 

a.  (91)  Inclined  to  pity,  merciful,  tender. 

To  Compassionate,  kom-pasli'un- 
ate.  V.  a.  (gi) 
To  pity,  to  commiserate. 

Compassionately,  tom-pash'un- 
aie-Ie.  ad. 
Mercifully,  tenderly. 

Compaternity,  kSni-pa-ter'ne-ti. 
s.  The  state  of  being  a  godfather. 

CoMPATiBlLiTY,kiin-pat-e-b!l'c-ie. 
s.  Consistency,  the  power  of  co-existing  with 
something  else. 

Compatible,  kom-pat'e-bl.  a. 
Suitable  to,  fit  for,  coosisteoi  with ;  -coosittent, 
agreeable. 


{frf*  Mr.  Nares  observes,  that  this  word  ought 
to  be  written  competikle^  because  it  comes  from 
the  Latin  comfeto. 

Compatibleness,  kom-pat'e-bl-nls 

8.  Consistency. 

Compatibly,  kom-pat'e-blt*.  a4. 

Fitly,  suitably. 

Compatient,  koin-pa'sl.ent.  a. 
Suffering  together. 

Compatriot,  kom-pS'tre-ut.  s. 

(166)  One  of  the  same  country. 

Compeer,  kom-peer'.  s. 

Equal,  companion,  colleague. 

To  Compeer,  kom-pc^r',  v.  a. 

To  he  equal  with,  to  mate.     Not  used. 

To  Compel,  kom-pal'.  v. a. 

To  force  to  some  aft,  to  oblii;Ct  to  constrain ; 
to  take  by  force  or  violence.— See  To  Col- 
lect. 

Compellable,  kom-pcl'la-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  forced. 

COMPELLATION,koin-p^l-]i'slmn.S. 
The  style  of  address,  a&  Sir,  Madam,  &c. 

CoMPELLER,  kom-pei'lur,  s. 
He  that  forces  another. 

CoMPEND,  kom'pend.  s. 
Abridgment,  summary,  epitome. 

CoMPENDiARious,  koui-pen-ji-a'- 
re-US.  a.  (2p4) 
Short,  contra^d. 

CoMPENDiosiTY,  kom-pen-jc-os'e- 
te.  s.  (294) 
Shortness. 

Compendious,  kom.pcn'je-us.  a.. 

Short,  summary,  abridged,  comprehensive. 

Compendiously,  kom-pen'je-us-Ie 

ad.  (294)  Shortly,  summarily. 

Compendiousness,  koiii-peii'je-is- 
nes,  s.  (2C)4) 
Shortness,  brevity. 

Compendium,  kom-p^n'jc-um.  s. 

Abridgment,  summary,  breviate. 

Compensable,  kom-pen'sa-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  recom(xriised. 

To  Compensate,  kim-pen's5te. 

V.  a.  (91)  To  recompense,  to  counterbalance, 
to  countervail. 

Compensation,  kom-pen-sa'shfin. 

8.  Recompense,  something  equivalent. 

Compensative,  kora-pen'sa-tiv.  a. 

That  which  compensates. 

To  Compense,  kotn-pcnse'.  v.  a. 
To  compensate,  to  counterbalance,  to  recom- 
pense. 

Competence,  koTn'pi-tlns?.  1 
Competency,  kSm'pe-ten-se. /** 

Such  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  sufficient ;  a 
fortune  equal  to  the  necessities  of  life;  the 
power  or  capacity  of  a  judge  or  court. 

Competent.  kSm'pe-tem.  a. 

Suitable,  fit,  adequate,  proportionate;  with- 
out dele£i  or  superfluity  ;  reasonable,  mode- 
rate; qualified,  fit;  consistent  with. 

Competently,  kom'pe-tent-le.  ad. 

Reasonably,  moderately;  adequately, properly. 

CoMPETiBLE,  kom-plt'i-bl.  a. 
Suitable  to,  consistent  with, 

CoMPETiBLENESS,  kSm-plt'e-bl-nes 

s.  Suitableness,  fitness. 

Competition,  kom-pi-tish'un.  s. 

Rivalry,  contest ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to 
ODC  thing. 

N 


Competitor, kom-pet'e-tur.  s. 

A  rival,  an  opponent. 

Compilation,  k5m-p4-!a'shun.  «. 
A  colle£lion  from  various  authors ;  an  assem- 
blage, a  Coacervation. 

To  Compile,  kom-pile'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  up  from  various  authors  ;  to  write,' 
'  to  compose. 

Compilement,  kom-pile' ment.  s. 

The  a€l  of  heaping  up. 

Compiler,  kim-pi'!ur,  s. 
A  collefior,  one  who  frames  a  composition 
from  various  authors. 

Complacence,  kom-pla'sense.  \ 
Complacency,  kom-pli' sen-si.  / 

s.  Pleasure^  satisfaction, gratification;  civility, 
complaisdnce. 

Complacent,  kcm-pla'slnt.  a. 

Civil,  affable,  mild. 

To  Complain,  kom-plane'.  v.  n. 
To  mention  with  sorrow,  to  lament ;  to  in* 
form  against. 

Complainant,  kom-pia'T>am.  s. 

One  who  urges  suit  against  another. 

CoMPLAiNER,  kom-pla'nur.  s. 
One  who  complains,  a  lamcnrcr. 

Complaint,  kom-plant/.  s. 

Representation  of  pains  or  injuriei;  the  cattse 
or  subjeft  of  complaint ;  a  malady,  a  disease ; 
remonstnince  against. 

Complaisance,  kom-ple-zanse'.  s. 

Civility,  desire  of  pleasing,  a£l  of  adulation.. 

Complaisant,  kom-pli-zaiit'.a. 

Civil,  desirous  to  please. 

CoMPLAiSANTLY,  kJm-ple-zantMc. 
ad.  Civilly,  with  desire  to  please,  ceremoni- 
ously. 

C0.MPLAISANTNESS,  kom-pli-zant'- 
n^s.  s. 

Civility. 

To  CoMPLANATE,  kJm-pli'"! 

nSte.  (503)  >v.  fc 

To  Cqmplane,  kom-plane'. J 

To  level,  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surfiure. 

Complement,  kom'pli-merit.  s.    - 

Perfeftion,  fiilness,  completion;  complete ser« 
complete  provision,  the  full  quantity. 

Complete,  kSm-plete'.  a. 

Pcrfeft,   fiill,  without  any  defefts;  finished, 
ended,  concluded  .—See  To  Collect. 
To  Complete,  kom-plete'.  v.  a. 

To  perfcft,  to  finish. 

Completely,  kom-plete'Ie.  ad. 

Fully,  perfcflly. 

CoMPLETEMENT,kim-plite'mcnt.s. 
The  aft  of  compkiing. 

Completeness,  kom-pletc'nis.  s. 

Pcrfeftion. 

Completion,  kom-ple'shun.  s. 

Accqmplishmcnr,  aft  of  fulfilling;  utmost 
height,  perfeft  state. 

Complex,  kom'pllks.  a. 

Composite,  of  many  parts,  not  simple. 

CoMPLEXEDNESS,  kini-pl^k'sed-nes 
s*  (3^5)  Com]3lication,  involution  of  many, 
partictilar  parts  in  one  integral. 

Complexion,  kom-plek'sliun.  s. 

Involution  of  one  thing  in  another ;  the  colp^u- 
of  the  external  parts  of  any  body;  the  tcmpc-  • 
rature  of  the  body. 

Complexion  al,  kom-plekSliun.aL 

a.  Depending  on  the  complexion  or  temix:»- 
mentoftbebody. 
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Complex  ION  allV,  kom-plck''sbun- 
al-]4.  ad. . 
By  complexion. 

Complexity,  kom-plek.s'e-tJ.  s. 

Siaic  of  being  com plcx .     Mason. 

CoMPUEXLY,  k&m'p]e|;s-le.  ad. 
In  a  complex  manner,  not  simply^ 

Complex  NESS,  kom'pltks-nes.  s. 

The  stale  of  being  complex. 

CoMPLEXURE,  koni-plek'shure.  s. 
(4^^  The  involution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

ff^  'I  he  s  in  the  composition  of  j:  in  thii  word, 
agreeably  to  analogy,  goes  into  the  sharp  aspi- 
ration shj  as  it  h  preceded  by  the  sharp  conso- 
nant k ',  in 'the  same  manner  as  the  s  in  pJea- 
sure  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  zb,  as  it  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel.  (479) 

Compliance,  kom-pll'anse.  s. 

The  a£l  of  yielding,  accord,  submission ;  a 
disposition  to  yield  to  others. 

Compliant,  kom-pli'ant.  a. 

Yielding,  bending «  civil,  complaisant. 

To  Complicate, kom'ple-kite.  V.  a. 

To  entangle  one  with  anofner,  to  join ;  to 
unite  by  involution  of  parts ;  10  form  by  com- 
plication of  pans ;  to  form  by  complication,  to 
form  by  the  union  of  several  parts  into  one  in- 
tegral. , 

Complicate,  korn'plc-kate.  a.  (91) 

Compounded  of  a  multiplicity  of  pans. 

CoMPLiCATENESsJk&m'ple-k4te-nls 
s.  The  state  of  being  complicated,  intricacy. 

Complication,  kom-ple-kJ' shun,  s 

The  a6l  of  involving- one  thing  in  another; 
(he  integral  consisting  of  many  things  in- 
volved. . 

Complice,  kiin'plfs.  s. 

One  who  is  unjted  with  others  in  «n  ill  design, 
a  confederate. 
(f:3r  This  word  is  only  in  use  among  the  lowest 
vulvar  a). a  cpntrafUon  oi  Accompltce. 

CoMPLlER,  kom-pli'ur.  s. 
At  man  of  an  easy  temper. 

Compliment,  kom'pre-m?nt..s. 

An  aft  or  expression  of  civility,  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  less  than  it  declares. 

Tb  Compliment,  kom'ple-mcnt. 

V.  a.  To  sooth  with  expressions  of  respeft,  to 
flatter. 

Complimental,  kom-pl^-mln'tal. 

a.  Expressive  of  respeft  or  civility. 

Complimbntally,  kom-pli-mln'- 
tal-li.  ad. 
In  the  nature  of  a  compliment,  civilly. 

COMPLIMENTER,  kom^ple-men-lur. 
t.  One  given  to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 

ToCoMPLORE,  kom-plorc',  v.  n. 
To  make  lamentation  together. 

CoMPLOT,  ki^m'plit.  s. 
A  confederacy  in  some  secret  crime,  a  plot. 

0^  I  have  in  this  word  followed  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's accentuation,  as  more  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy than  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  have  differed 
from  both  in  the  noun  comport^  for  the  same 
reason.  (492) 

To  CoMPLOT,  kom-plot'.  V.  a. 
To  form  a  plot,  to  conspire. 

COMPLOTTER,  kim-plot'tur.  s. 
A  conspirator,  one  joined  in  a  plot. 

To  Comply,  kJm-pll'.  v.  n. 

Toy  eld  to,  to  be  obsequious  to. 
Component,  koni-po'nent.  a. 

Tint  which  coMtittues  the  cooijKHmi.bQ4y« 


To  Comport,  kom-pArt'.  v.  n. 

To  agree,  to  suit; 

To  Comport,  kom-port'..v.  a. 

To  bear,  to  endure. 

Comport,  kom'port.  s.  (492) 

Behaviour,  conduct. 

Comfortable,  kJm-por'ta-bl.  a. 

Consistent. 

C0MP9RTANCE,  kom-por'tanse.  s. 

Behaviour. 
CoMPpRTMENT,  k&m-pArt'ment.  s. 

Behaviour. 

To  Compose,  k&m-poze'.  v.  a. 

To  form  a  ma>s  by  joining  different  things 
together ;  to  place  any  thing  in  its  proper  form 
and  method  ;  to  dispose,  to  put  in  the  proper 

'  state  ;  to  put  together  a  discourse  or  senicnce ; 
to  constitute  by  being  parts  of  a  whole  ;  to 
calm,  to  quiet ;  to  adjust  the  mind  to  any 
business  ;  to  adjust,  to  settle,  as  to  compose  a 
difference ;  with  printers,  to  arrange  the  let- 
ters; in  musick,  to  form  a  tune  from  the  diffe- 
rent musical  notes. — See  To  Co l l e c T* 

Composed,  kom-pozd'.  part.  a. 

Calm,  serious,  even,  sober. 

Composedly,  kora-po'zed-li.  ad. 

'  '  (364)  Calmly,  seriously. 
CoMPOSEDNES^s,  kom-p^'zed-iils.  s. 
(365)  Sedateness.  calmness. 

Composer,  kom-po'zur.  s.  • 

An  author,  a  writer ;  ne  that  adapts  the  mtuick 
to  words. 

Composite,  kom-poz'it.  a.  (i4o) 

The  Composite  order  in  architecture  is  the  last 
of  the  five  orders,  so  named  because  its  capiul 
is  composed  out  of  those  of  the  other  orders ; 
it  is  also  called  the  Roman  and  Italick  order. 

Composition,  kom-po-zish'un.  &. 

The  a£i  of  forming  an  integral  of  various  dis- 
similar parts  ;  the  a^  of  bringing  simple  ideas 
into  complication,  opposed  to  analysis ;  a  mass 
formed  bv  mingling  diffierent  ingredients  \  the 
state  of  Deing  compounded,  iinion,  conjiinc- 
tion  ;  the  arrangement  of  various. figures  in  a 
pidure  ;  written  work  ;  4he  a£l  of  dischaiging 
a  debt  by  paying  part ;  consistency,  congruity ; 
in  grammar,  the  joining  words  together ;  a 
certain  method  of  demonstration  in  mathema- 
tick),  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  analytical 
method,  or  of  resolution. 

Compositive,  kom-poz'e-tiv.  a. 

Compounded,  or  having  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. 

Compositor,  kotn-poz'e-tur.  s. 

He  that  ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

Compost,  kom'posi.  s. 

Manure.  . 

Composture,  kim-pJs'tshire.  s. 
(4j6i)  Soil,  manure.     Kot  used. 

Composure,  k&m-po'zhAre.  s.  (452) 

The  a£l  of  composing  or  inditing  ;  arrange- 
ment, combination,  order;  the  fomi  arising 
from  the  disposition  of  the  various  parts; 
frame,  make ;  relative  adjustment ;  composi- 
tion, framed  discourse ;  sedateness,  calmness, 
tranquillity ;  agreement,  composition,  settle- 
ment of  differences. 

CoMPOTATiON,kom-pA-ia'shun.  s. 
I'bc  a£k  of  drinking  together. 

Compotator,  kom.po-ti'tur.  s. 
One  that  drinks  with  aix>tner. 

Compotor,  kom-pA'tur.  s. 
One  that  drinks  with  another* 

^jf^T'  I  liave  not  found  either  of  these  words  in 
any  of  our  Dictionaries,  and  have  ventured  to 
place  them  here  only  as  conversatioa  woida : 


thp  former  as  the  more  usud«  the  latter  as  more 
correct  They  are  neater  expressions  than  any 
in  our  language,  and  convey  a  much  less  offeii* 
Nivc  idea  ttiBnafot  companiotit  a  good Jellcrw^ 
&r.  &c. 

To  Compound,  kom-p&un^'.  v.  a. 

To  mingle  many  ingredients  together ;  to  form 
oivc  word  from  one,  two,  or  more  words ;  to 
adjust  a  diffisrence,  by  recession  from  the 
rigour  of  claims  :  to  discharge  a  debt,  hy  pa>* 
ing  only  part. 

To  Compound,  kom-pound  .  v.  n. 

To  coine  to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating 
something ;  to  bargain  in  the  lump. 

Compound,  kom'pAiind.  a.  (4.92) 

Formed  out  of  many  ingredients,  not  single  > 
composed  of  two  or  more  woids. 

Compound,  kom'piund.  s.  (492) 
The  mass  formed  by  the  union  of  many  ingre» 
dients. 

Compoundable,  kom-piun'da-bl. 
a*  Capable  of  being  compounded. 

Compounder,  kom-p&un'djur.  s. 

One  who  endeavours  to  bring  parties  to  terma 
of  aj^reement ;  a  mingler,  one  who  mixcs> 
bodies. 

To  Comprehend,  kom-pre-hind' . , 

V.  a.  To  comprise,  to  include  ;  to  contain  ii> 
the  mind|  to  conceive. 

Comprehensible,  kom-pri-h&x'- 
se-bl.  a. 

Intelligible,  conceivable. 

Comprehensibly,  kom-pi4-hln'se* 
hJe.  ad. 

With  great  power  of  significatiao  or  under- 
standing. 

Comprehension,  kom-pri-hen'* 
shun.  s. 

The  ac)  or  quality  of  comprising  or  containing;^ 
inclusion  ;  summary,  epitome,  compeodiuoi  ; 
knowledge,  capacity,  power  of  the  mind  to 
admit  ide^s. 

Comprehensive,  kona-pre-ljcn'sfv. 

a.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  un- 
derstand ;  having  the  quality  of  comprising 
much. 

Comprehensively,  kom-pre-hen'- 
siv-I^.  ad. 
In  a  comprehensive  manner. 

Comprehensiveness,  kom-pri- 
hen'sfy-nes.  s.       - 
The  quality  of  including  much  in  a  few  words 
or  narrow  compass. 

To  Compress,  k&m-pres  .  v.  a. 

To  force  into  a  narrow  cempass  ;  to  embrace. 

Compress,  kom'pres.  s.  (492) 

Bolsters  of  linen  r3gs> 

Compressibility,  kom-pres-si-bil' 
li-tc.s. 

'   The  (Quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by 
force  into  a  narrower  compass. 

Compressible,  kSm-prcs'se-bl.  a. 

,    Yielding  to  pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is 
brought  nearer  to  another. 

C0MPRES6IBLENESS,  kotn-prls'se- 

<    bUnes.  s.  . 

:    Capability  of  being  pressed  dose. 

Compression,  kora-presh'un.  s. 
.    The  aA  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  body 
'    more  near  to  each  otner  by  violencct 

CoMPRESSURE,  kini-prtsh'shure.  s. 
»  (45ft)  I'ha  a£l  or  force  ot  one  body  pressing 
)   agaiost  another. 
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To  Comprint,  korn-pr!nt\v.  a. 

To  prim  together;  to  print  another's  copy,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 

To -Comprise,  kim-prlze'.  v.  a. 

To  contain,  to  include. 

CoMPROBATiON,  kJoi-pro-bS'shSn, 
s.  Proof,  attestation. 

Compromise,  kom'pro-mlzc.  s. 

A  mutual  promise  of  parties  m  difference,  to 
refer  their  controversies  to  arbitraton  ;  an  ad- 
justment of  a  difference  of  parties  by  muiual 
concessions.  • 

T*  Compromise,  kom'pro-mize. 

v.t.  To  adjust  a  corapa£k  by  tmitual  conccs 
sions,  to  accord,  to  agree. 

CoNii^ROMis^ORiAL,  kom-pro-mis- 

s6!re-al-  a. 
Relating  to  compromise. 

Comprovincial,  kom-pro-vfn'shal. 

a.  fielongine  to  the  same  provmce. 
CoMPT,  kofint.  s.  (407) 
Account,  computation,. reckoning.    Not  used. 

To  Com? T,  kount,  v.  a. 
To  compute,  to  number.     We  now  use  To 
count. 

CoMPTlBLE,  k&un'te-bl.  a. 
Accountable,  ready  to  give  account.    Obso- 
lete. 

To  CoMPTROLL,  kon-tro!l'.  v;  a. 
(84)  (406)    To  controll,  to  over-rule,  to  op- 
pose. 

Comptroller,  kon-tro'lur.  s. 

Dire6tor,  supervisor. 
CoMPTROi.LERSHiP,    kon-tio'lur- 
ship.  s. 
Superintendence. 

CoMPULSATiVELY,   kom-pul'sa-tiv-l 
le.  ad. 
By  coDicraint. 

CoMPULS.\TORY,  kom-pul'sa-tur-e. 
a.    Having -the  force  of  compelling.^*— See 
Domestic.  (5tt)  , 

Compulsion,  kom-pul'shun.  s. 

The  a&  of  compel  ling  to  something,  force  ; 
the  Slate  of  being  compelled. 

Compulsive,  kom-pul'siv.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  compel,  forcible. 

Compulsively,  kJm-pul's!v-le. ad. 

By  force,  by  violence. 

CoMPULSiVEMESS,  kom-pul'siv-ucs. 
S'  Force,  compulsion. 

CoMPULSORiLY,  kom-pul's6-r^-ie. 
ad.  Id  a  coinpulsoiy  or  forcible  manner,  by 
violence. 

Compulsory,  k4m-pul'sdr-e.  a. 

lijving  the  power  of  c<^pelling. — Sec  Do- 
mestic. (512) 

Compunction,  kom-pung/shun.  s. 

The  power  of  pricking,  stimulanoo ;  repent- 
ance, contrition. 

Compunctious,  kom-pung'shus.  a. 

Repentant.  # 

CoMPUNCTiVE,  kom-pung'tfv.  a. 
Canting  lemorse. 

CoxfpURCATioN,  kom-pir-gi'shlSn. 
s-  The  pra£iice  of  justifyitlg  any  man's  ve- 
racity by  the  te5timony  ot  anotfier. 

Compurgator,  kim-pur-ga'tur.  s. 

One  who  bears  his  testimony  to  tSc  credibility 
of  another. 

Computable,  kSm-pu'ta-bl.  a. 

capable  of  being  nutpbered. 


Computation,  kom-pu-ta'sh«n.  s; 

The  ad  of  reckoning,  calculation;  the  sum 
collctlcd  or  setticd  by  calculation. 

To  Compute,  kom-pute'.  v.  a. 

To  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  count. 

Computer,  kom-pu'tdr.-s. 

Reckoner,  ac'couniant. 

COMPUTIST,  kom'pu-tist.  S. 
Calculator,  one  skilled  in  computation. 

Comrade,  kdfii'rade.  s.  (165) 

One  who  dwells  in  the  same  house  or  cham- 
ber ;  a  companion,  a  partner. 

Con,  kon. , 
A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  which,  at  the 
beginning  ot  words,  signilics  union,  as  con- 
course, a  running  togeiber. 

Con,  kon.  ad. 
An  abbreviation  of  contra.     On  the  opposite 
side,  against  another,  as  to  dispute ^ro  and  con. 

To  Con,  kon.  v.  a.  ? 

To  know. ;  to  study ;  to  fix  in  the  memory. 

ToConcamerate,  kon-kam'c-raie. 
v.  a.  (91)  (408J  To  arch  over,  to  vault. 

To  Concatenate,  kon-kat'e-nate. 

v.  a.  (91)  To  link  together. 

Concatenation,  kon-kat-c-na'- 

shun.  s. 
A  series  of  links. 

CoNCAVATiON,  kong-ka-vi'shun.  s. 

The  a6l  of  making  concave 
g:3"  As  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  ynd  the  n  comes  before  hard . 
r,  it  has  the  ringing  sound  as  much  as  if  the 
principal  accpnt  were  upon  it.    (408)  (409) 

Concave,  kong'kave.a.  (408)  (409) 

(432)  Hollow,  opposed  to  convex. 
CoNCAVENESS,  kong'kavc-ncs.  s. 

HoUowncss. 

Concavity,  kon-kav'e-tc.  s. 

Internal  surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  sphe- 
roidical body. 

Concavo-concave,    kon-ka'vi- 

kong'kive.  a.  (408) 
Concave  or  hollow  on  both  sides. 

Concavo-convex,  kon-ka'vo-kin' 
veks.  a. 
Concave  one  way,  and  convex  the  other. 

CoNCAVous,  kon-ka'vus.  a. 
Concave. 

CoNCAVousLY,  koD-ka'vus-le.  ad. 

With  hollowness. 

To  CpNCEAL,  kon-sele'.  v.  a. 
To  hide,  to  keep  secret,  not  to  divulge. 

CoN'CEALABLE,  kon-se'la-bi.  a. 
Capable  of  being  concealed. 

CoNCEALEDNESS,  kon-sc'lecl-ncs.s. 

Privity,  obscurity. 

Concealer,  kon-se'lur.  s. 
He  (bat  conceals  any  thing. 

Concealment,  kon-scle'ment.  s. 

The  a6t  of  hiding,  secrecy ;  the  state  of  being 
hid,  privacy ;  hidtni;  place,  retreat. 

To  Concede,  koa-s€clc'.  v.  a. 

To  admit,  to  grant. 

Conceit,  kon-sete'.  s. 

Conception,  thought,  idea;  understanding, 
•  rradiness  of  apprehension ;  fancy,  fantastical 
notion;  a  fond  opinion  of  one's  self;  a  plea- 
sant ftincy ;  Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer 
fond  of. 

To  Conceit,  kon-sete'.  v.  a. 
To  imagine,  to  believe. 

N2 


Conceited,  ki>n-sc't«d.  part.  a. 

Endowed  with  fancy ;  provd,  fostd  «f  ^kn- 
self;  opinionative. 

Conceitedly,  kon-se'tld-le.  adi. 

Fancifully,  whimsfcally. 

Conceitedness,  kjn-sc'ted-fies.  s.; 

Pride,  fondness  of  himself. 

Conceitless,  kun-sete'les.  a. 
Stupid,  without  thought.. 

Conceivable,  kon-si'va-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  imagined  or  thought ;  that  may 
be  understood  or  believed. 

CoNCEiVABLE^JESS,   kon^se'va-bl- 
ncs.  5. 
The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 

Conceivably,  kon-se'va-ble.  ad. 

In  a  conceivable  manner. 

To  Conceive,  kJn-seve'.  v.a.  ^ 
To  admit  into  the  t^'omb ;    to  form   in  the 
mind  ;    to  compi;ehv!nd,   to    understand ;   lo 
think,  to  be  of  opinion.     * 

To  Conceive,  kon-scve'.  v.  n. 
To  think,  to  havt  4n  idea  of ;    to  becdmc 
pregnant.  '   . 

CoNCLiVER,  kon-si'vur.  s. 
One  that  understands  or  apprehcrids. 

Concent,  kon-scnt'.  s. 

Concert  of  voices,  harmony  y  consistency.     ' 

To  Concentrate,  kon-sln'trate. 

v.  a.  (91)  To  drive  into  a  narrow  compass;  lo 
drive  towards  the  centre. 

CoNCENTRATiON,kon-sen-tra'sbun. 
s.  Collcdioti  into  a  narrower  space  round  thie 
centre.' 

To  Concentre,  kon-sen'tur.  v.  n. 

(416)  To  tend  to  one  common  centre. 
To  Concentre,  kon-scn'tur.y.a. 

To  emit  towards  one  centre. 

ConcentricAl,  kSn-sen'tre-kal. 

Concentrick,  kon-sen'trfk. 
a.  Having  one  common  centre. 

CoNCEPTACLEj  kon-sep'ta-kl.  s. 
(405).  That  in  which  any  thing  is  coatained, 
a  vessel. 

CqnceptUle,  kon-slp'te-bl.a. 

Intelligible,  capable  to  be  undeniood. 

Conception, kin-sep'shAn.  s,     'J 

The  zSi  of  conceiving,  or  quickcAing  x^ith 
pregnanqy;  the  state  of  bang  conceived^ 
notion,  idea ;  sentiment,  purpose  ;  apprehen- 
sion, knowledge ;  conceit,  sentiment,  pointed 
thought. 

CoNCEPTious,  kon-sep'shus.  a.. 
Apt  to  conceive,  pregnant. 

CoNCEPTiVE,  kon-s^p'tiv*  a. 

Capable  to  conceive. 
To  Concern',  kin-sIm'.  v.  a. 

To  relate  to )  «o  belong  tp;    to  aire6l  with 
-some  passion  ;    to  interest,  to  engage  by  in- 
terest ;  to  disturb,,  to  make  une9sy. . 

Concern,  kon-sern'.  s. 
fiusiness,  amair ;    imerest,    engaiii;;emeiit,  im* 
portauce,  moment ;  passion,  alfe8ioD,  regard* 

Concerning,  kon-s^r'ning.  prep*  * 

Relating  to,  with  relation  to. 

Concernment,  kSn-s^m'm^nt.  s.  - 

The  thing  in  which  we  are  concerned  or  in- 
terested, otisiness,  interest;  intercourse,  im- 
portance ;  tncerposition,  meddling';  passfoo, 
emotion  of  mind. 

To  CoNCfiRT,  kon-sen'.  v.  a.  * 

To  settle  any  thing  in  private,  by  mutual  eim- 
munication  i  to  Kttle,  to  eoDttive,  to  adjust. 
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Concert,  kon's^rt.  s. 

•  Coinin«iiitcauon    of  designs;    a    symphony, 

many  performers  playing  the  same  tune. 
CoNCERTATiON,  koii-ser-tA'shun.  s. 

Strife,  coiicrntion. 

CoNCERTATiVE,  koii-slf'ta-dv,  a. 
Contentious. 

Concession,  kon-ses'shun.s. 

The  a^t  ot  yielding;  a  grant|  the  (bing  yielded. 

Concessionary,  kon-ses'shun-ar-e. 

a.  Given  by  indulgence. 

Concessive,  kon-ses'siv.  a. 

.  Yielded  by  way  of  concession.    Mason, 

ConsessivelY;,  kon-ses'siv-le.  ad. 
By  way  of  concession. 

Conch,  kongk.  s.  (408) 

A  shell,  a  sea  shell. 

Conchoid,  kong'kiid.  5. 

The  name  of  a  curve,  the  property  of  which 
is^  to  approach  perpetually  nearer  to  a  line, 
without  ever  being  able  to  touch  it. 

To  Conciliate,  kon-sil'yate.  v.  a. 

(90(113)  To  gain  over,  to  reconcile. 

Conciliation,  kon-s!l-e-a'shun. s. 
The  a£i  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 

Conciliator, kSn-siUe-a'tur.  s. 

One  that  makes  peace  between  othent. 

Conciliatory,  kon-sil'e-a-tur-e.  a. 

Relating  to  reconciliation.—  See  Domestic. 
^^  Mr.  Sheridan  places  the  accent  upon  the  a 
in  this  word,  but  all  our  other  ortbospisis 
place  it  more  properly  upon  the  second  syl- 
lable*   (51£) 

CoNCiNNiTY,  kon-sin'ne-t^.  s. 
Decency,  fitness. 

CoNCiNNOUs,  kon-sfn'n&s.a. 
Becorniug,  pleasant, 

Concise,  kon-slse'.  a. 

Brief,  short. 

Concisely,  kon-sise'le.  afl.  . 

Briefly,  shortly. 

Conciseness,  kon-sise'n^s.  8. 

Brevity,  shortness. 

Concision,  kon-sizh'zhun.  s. 

Cutting  off|  excision. 

CONCITATION,  kon-sA-ti'shun.  s. 
The  a^  of  stirring  up. 

CoNCLAMATiON^kong-kla-ma'shun. 
•'  s.  (408)  Anomcry. 

Conclave,  kofig'klive.  s.  (408) 

PSvate  apartment  ;  the  room  in  which  the 
cardinals  meet,  or  the  assembly  of  the  cardi- 
nals; a  close  assembly. — See  To  Collect. 
To  Conclude,  kon-klide'.  v.  a. 

To  colled  by  ratiocination ;  to  decide,  to  de- 
termine i  to  end,  to  finish. 

To  Conclude,  kon-klude'.  v.  n. 

To  fcrfqrm  the  last  a£lof  ratiocination,  to  de- 
termine; to  settle  opinion;  finally,  to  deter- 
mine; to  end. 

Concludency,  kSn-kli'dcn-si.  s. 
Consequence,  regular  proof. 

CoNCLUDENT,  koti-klu'dent.  a. 
Decisive. 

Conclusible«  kon-klu'ze-bl.  a. 
(439)  Determinable. 

Conclusion,  kJn.klu'zhun.  s. 

DeterminatioQ,  bnal  decision ;  colleflion  from 
propositions  premised,  consequence;  the 
close ;  theevcAt  of  experiment;  die  end,  the 
upshot. 

Conclusive,  kon-kli'sfv.  a.  (i58) 

(4t8)  Decisive,  givins  the  last  detcfiaioation; 
Kgutitfljr  cooscquemiaL 


Conclusively,  kon-klu'siv-le.  ad. 

Decisively. 

CoNCLUsiVENESS,k&ii-klu'siv-nJs.s. 

Power  of  ^letemiining  ihe  opinion. 

To  CoNCOAGULATE,  kong-ko-ag'- 

gu-l5te.  V.  a.  (4O8) 
'    lo  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 

CoNCOAGULATiON,  kong-ko-ag-gu- 
la' shun.  s. 

A  coagulation  hy  which  dificrent  bodies  are 
joined  in  one  mass. 

To  CoNCoCT,  kon-kokt'.  v.  a. 
To  digest  by  the  stomach ;  lo  purify  by  heat* 

Concoction,  kon-kok'shun.  s. 

Digestion  in  the  stomach,  maturation  by  heat. 
CoNCOLoUR,kon-kulMur.  a. 

Of  one  colour. 

Concomitance, kon-kom'e-ianse. 

CoNCOMlTANCY,  koii-kim'e-tan-se. 
s.  Subsistence  together  with  another  thing. 

CoNcpMiTANT.kon-kom'i-tant,  a. 
Conjoined  with,  concurrent  with. 

Concomitant,  kon-kom'e-tant.  s. 

CoTTtpanion,  person  or  thing  collaterally  con- 
ncdcd. 

Concomitantly,  kun-kom'e-tjnt- 
le.  ad. 
I>^  company  with  others. 

To  Concomitate,  kon-kom'e-tiie. 

V.  B.  To  be  conneded  with  any  thing. 

Concord,  kSng'kSrd.  s.  (4O8) 
Agreement  between  persons  and  things,  peace, 
linion,   harmony,  concent  of  sounds  ;    prin- 
cipal grammatical    relation  of  one  word  to 
Another. 

Concordance,  kon-kir'danse.  s. 

(496)  Agreement;  a  book  which  shews  in 
how  many  texts  of  scripture  any  word  occurs. 
(J:^  Johnson,  Sheridani  Ash,  Scott,  Nares, 
Perry,  Bailey,  Entick,  W.  Johnston,  Bucha- 
nan, and  Kenrick,  all  concur  in  placing  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  in 
both  its  senses ;  and  every  plea  of  distinction  is 
trifling  against  all  these  authorities,  and  the 
discordance  of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
—See  Bowl. 

Concordant,'  kon-kir'dant.  a. 

Agreeable,  agreeing. 

Concordats,  k6n-k6r'dite.  s.  (91) 

A  compact,  a  convention. 
Concorporal,  kon-kSr'po-rah  a,- 

Of  the  same  body. 

To  Concorporate,   kfin-k&r'po- 
rate.v.  a.  (91) 
To  unite  in  one  mass  or  substance. 

CoNCORPORATiON,  k8n.k6r-po-ra'- 
shun.  s. 
Union  in  one  mass. 

Concourse,  kong'korse.  s.  {40S) 

The  confluence  of  many  persons  or  things ; 
the  persons  assembled ;  the  point  of  junction 
or  interse^ton  of  two  bodies. 

CoNCREMATiON,kong-kre-m4'shun. 
8.  The  a^  of  burning  together. 

CoNCREMENT,  koiie'kr^-ment.  s. 
(408)  The  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

Concrescence,  kon-kres' sense,  s. 
The  a6k  or  cj^uality  of  growing  by  the  union  of 
separate  particles. 

To  Concrete,  kJn-kr&e'.  v.  n. 

To  coalesce  into  one  mass* 

To  Concrete,  kon-krite'.  v,  a. 
To  form  by  concretion. 


Concrete,  l8n-krete'.  a.  (4O8) 

Formed  by  concretion  ;  in  logick,  not  abscni£l« 
apj^licd  to'a  subject. — See  Disc R£  fe. 

Concrete,  kong'krete.  s.  (408)* 

A  mass  tonned  by  concretion. 

Concretely,  kun-krite'le.  ad. 
Ina  inaiiner  including  the  sobjeQ  with  llic- 

prcdicate.- 

Concreteness,  lon-krite'nes.  s. 
Coagulation,  collection  of  fluids  into  a  soUA 
mass. 

Concretion,  kon-kre'shun.s. 

The  act  of  concreting,  coalition ;  the  mast 
formed  by  a  coalition  of  separate  particle!^ 

CoNCRETiVE,  kon-kre'tiv.  a, 
Coagulative. 

CoNCRETURE,  kon-kr^'tsbfirc*  s. 
(461)  A  mass  formed  by  coagulation. 

Concubinage,  kon-ku'b^-nije.  s. 
(91}  The  act  of  living  with    a  woman   ooc 
married. 

Concubine,  kong'ku-bine.  s.  (408) 

A  woman  kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 
(^  Anciently  this  word  signified  «  woman  who 
was  married,  but  who  had  no  legal  claim  to 
any  part  of  the  husband^s property. 

To  CoNCULCATE,  kon-kul'k4ic.v.a. 
To  tread  or  trample  under  foot. 

CoNCULCATiON,kong-kuI-k4'shun.s 
(408)  Trampling  with  the  feel. 

CoNCUPisCENCE,k5n-ki' pi-sense.  $. 
(510)  Irregular  desire,  libidinous  wish. 

Concupiscent,  kSn-ku'pe-slnt.  a. 

Libidinous,  lecherous. 

CoNCUprscENTiAL,kon-ku-pe.sen'- 
shal.  a. 
Relating  to  concupiscence. 

Concupiscible,  kon-kfi'pe-se-bha'. 

Impressing  de&iie. 

To  Concur,  k&n-kur'.  v.  n.  (408) 
To  meet  in  one  point ;  to  agree,  to  ^oin  in  one 
actioii;  to  be  united  with,  to  be  conjoined;  to 
contribute  to  one  common  event. 

Concurrence,  kon-kSr'rense.\ 
Concurrency,  kon-kur'ren-se/f* 

Union,  ass<Kiation,  conjunction ;  combinatioa 
of  mao^  agents  or  circumstances;  assistance, 
help ;  joint  right,  common  claim. 

Concurrent,  kSn-kur' rent,  a. 

Acting  in  conjunction,  concomitant  in  agency* 

Concurrent,  kon-kur'rent.s. 

That  which  concurs. 

Concussion,  k&n^kush'un.  s. 

The  act  of  shaking,  tremeiaction. 

Concussive,  kSn-kus'siv.  a. 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  shaking. 

To  Condemn,  kon-dem'.  v.  a. 
To  find  guihn  to  doom  to  pumthment ;  t« 
censure,  to  blame.  * 

Condemn  ABLE,  kon-dem'na-bl.  a* 

Blameable,  culpable. 

CoNDEMNATiON,kon-dim-ni'sb4n. 
s.  The  sentence  1^  which  any  one  b  doomed 
to  punishment.  . 

Condemnatory,  kin-dim'nJ^ur-4 

a.  Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation.'-Sec 
Domestic,  (^is) 

CoNDEMNER,  kon^dcm'udr.  $.  (41 1) 
A  blamer,  a  censuier. 

Condensable,  k&n-den'sa-bU  a. 
That  which  is  capable  of  condensation.  , 

To  Condensate,  k&D^dln'sate.  v.a. 
($1)  To  loake  thicker. 
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ToCowDENSATE,  kon-dli/s4te.  v,n. 
To  ((TOW  thick. 

Condensate,  kon-dln'sSte. a.  (91) 

Made  thick,  com  pressed  into  less  space. 

CoNDENSATXON,k6n-den-sa'shun.  s. 
The  a6k  of  chickening  any  body ;  oppoiiie  to 
rareliiBioa. 

To  Condense,  k5n-d2nse'.  v.  a. 

To  make  any  body  more  thick,  clote,  and 
weighty. 

To  Condense,  kin-dense',  v.  n. 

To  grow  cloae  and  weighty. 

Condense,  kon-dlnse'.  a. 
Thick,  dense.  .   . 

Condenser,  kon-d^n'sur.  s. 

A  vessel,  wherein  to  crowd  the  air. 
CONDENSITY,  kon-dln'si-tC.  S. 

The  state  of  being  ccmdensccL 
To  Con DESCEN  D,  kon-dc-scnd' .  v.n. 

To  depart  from  the  privileges  of  superiority  ; 

to  consent  to  do  more  than  mere  iustice  can 

require  ;  to  stoop,  to  bend,  to  yield. 

Con  DESCEN  DENCE,  kon-d^-s^n'~ 

dense,  s. 
Vohintary  submission. 

Condescendingly,  kon-dJ-s2nd'- 

ing-l^.  ad. 

By  way  of  voluntary  humiliation,  by  way  of 
kind  concession. 

Condescension,  kon-de-sen'sbSn. 

a.  Voluntary  humiliation,  descent  f^om  supe^ 

rioriiv.— Sec  To  Co  l  l  e  c  T. 
CoNDES'CENSiVE,  kon-di-sln'siv,  a. 

Courteous. 
Condign,  kSn-dine'.  a.  (385) 

Suitable,  deserved,  merited. 

Condign  NESS,  kon-dine'nis.  s. 

Suiableness,  agreeableness  to  deserts. 

CoNDlGNLY,  kon-dine'li.  ad. 
,  Deservedly,  according  to  merit. 

Condiment,  kon'de-ment.  s. 
Seasoning,  sauce. 

CoNDisciPLE,  kon-dis-si'pl.  s. 
A  school-fellow. 

To  Condite,  kSn-dite'.  v.  a. 
To  pickle,  to  preserve  by  salts. 

Condition,  kon-dish'un.  s. 

Quality,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  denomi- 
nated good  or  had ;  natural  quality  of  the  mind, 
temper,  temperam^t ;  state,  circumstances  ; 
rank  ;  stipulation,  terms  of  compafl. 

CoNDiTiONAL^kon-dlsh'un.al.  a. 
By  way  of  stipulation,  not  absolute. 

CoNDiTiONALlTY,  kon-dish-e-o- 

nal'^-te.  s. 
Limiution  by  certain  terms. 

Conditionally,  kSn-dish'un-al-e. 

ad.  With  certain  limitations,  on  particubr 
fecnns. 

CoNDiTiONARY,  k&n-dish'unXri. 
a.  Stipulated. 

Condition  ATE,  kon-dish'i-o^niie. 

a.  Established  on  ccruin  terms. 

Conditioned,  kon>d}sh'2nd.  a. 

Having  qualities  or  properties  good  or  bad. 
ToCoNDOLJEykon-dole'.  v.n. 
To  lament  wiih  those  that  are  in  misfortune. 

To  Con poL£>  kon-dole'.  v.  a. 
To  bewail  with  another. 

CoNDOLfiMENT,  kin-dole'm^nt.  s. 
Grief,  sorrow. 

CoNDOL£NC£^kin-d&Mente«  s. 
Grief  for  the  aonrovrs  of  afiocbet. 


CONDOLER,  kon-dA  iSr.  s. 
One  that  compliments  another  upon  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

Condonation,  kon-do-na'shun.  s. 

A  pardoning,  a  forgiving. 

To  Conduce,  kon-du?c'.  v.  n. 

To  promote  an  end,  to  contribute  to. 
Conducible,  kon-du'se-bl.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  conducing. 

Conducibleness,  kon-du'se-bl-nes 

s.  The  quality  of  contributing  to  any  end. 

Conducive,  kon-du'siv.  a. 
That  which  may  contribute  to  any  end. 

Conduciveness,  kon-duMv-n^*.  « 

Tb«  qunliiy  of  COnOUCIIlg. 

Conduct,  kon'dQkt.  s.  (402)    . 

Management,  economy ;  the  aa  of  leading 
troops ;  convoy ;  a  warrant  by  which  a  convoy 
is  appointed ;  Dchaviour,  regular  life. 

To  Conduct,  kon-dukt'.  v.  a. 

To  lead,  to  dircCl,  to  accompany  in  order  to 
shew  the  way ;  to  anend  in  civility  ;  to  manage, 
as  to  condud  an  affair ;  to  head  an  army. 

CoNDUCTiTious,kin-duk-i!sh'us.a. 

Hire4. 
Conductor,  kon-duk'tur.  s.  (4 is) 

A  leader,  obe  who  shews  another  the  way  by 
accompanying  him  ;  a  chief,  general ;  a  ma- 
nager, a  director »  an  instrument  to  dire£l  the 
knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Conductress,  kon-duk'tr^s.  s. 

A  woman  that  diredls. 

Conduit,  kun'dit.s.  (165)  (341) 

A  canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  waten ; 
the  pipe  or  cock  at  which  water  ts  drawn. 

Con  duplication,  kon-du-ple-ki'- 

shun.  s. 

A  doubling,  a  duplicatei. 
Cone,  kone.  s. 

A  solid  body,  of  which  the  base  is  a  circle, 

and  which  eiids  in  a  point. 

To  Confabulate,  kon-fab'i-late. 

v.n.  To  ulk easily  together,  to  chat. 

Confabulation,  kon-fab-u-la'- 

shun.  s. 

Easy  convemtion. 

Confabulatory,  kon-fab'u-li* 

tur-e.  a.  (512) 
Belonging  to  talk — See  Domestic. 

C0NFARREAT19N,  kin- far- ri-i' shun 
s.  The  solemnization  of  marriage  by  eating 
bread  together. 

To  CoNFECT,  kon-fikt'.  v.  a. 
To  make  up  into  sweetmeats. 

CoNFECT,  k&n'fekt.  s.  (492) 
A  sweetmeat. 

Confection,  kon-fek'shfin.  s. 

A  preparation  of  fruit  with  sugar,  sweetmeat ; 
a  composition,  a  mixture. 

Con  fection  ary,  kon-fek'shun-a-ri 
s.  The  pbce  wheie  iwcetmeau  are  made  or 
sold. 

Confectioner,  kon-fek'shfln-ur.  s. 

One  whoK  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats. 

Confederacy,  kJn-fed'er-a-si.  s. 

League,  union,  engagement. 

To  Confederate,  kin-f^d'^r-ite. 
v.  a.  (91)  To  join  in  a  league,  to  unite,  to 
ally. 

To  Confederate,  kJn-fed'4r-ate. 

V.  n.  To  league,  to  uLite  in  a  league. 

Confederate,  kon.fld'£:4te.  a. 

(91)  United  in  a  league* 


Confederate,  ktn-fed'er-ite.  s. 

One  whoengagfsto  support  another,  an  ally. 

Con  FEDERATiON,kJn-led-^r-i' shun 

s.  League,  alliance. 
To  Confer,  kon-fer'.  v.  n. 
To  discourse  with  another  upon  a  suteU  sub* 
jcA,  to  coiidiKe  to. 

To  Confer,  kon-fer'.  v.  a. 

To  compare ;  to  give,  to  bestow. 

Conference,  kJn'fer.fnse.  s.  {503) 

Formal  discourse,  oral  discussion  of  any  ques* 
tion;    an  appointed   meeting    for    discussing 
some  point;  compaiison.    In  this  last  sense 
little  used. 
CwN*iiKRER,  kon-tdi'fir.  s. 
He  that  confers  -,  lie  that  bestows. 

To  Confess,  kon-fes'.  v.  a. 

To  acknowledge  a  crime ;  to  disclose  the  state 
of  the  conscience  to  the  priest ;  to  hear  the 
confession  of  a  penitent,  as  a  priest ;  to  own, 
to  avow;  to  grant. 

To  Confess,  kun.fcs\  v.  n. 
To  make  confession,  as  he  is  gone  to  the  priest 
to  confess. 

Confessedly, kin-f^s'sld-lc.  ad. 

(364)  Avowedly,  indisputably. 

Confession,  kin-fesh'fin.  s. 

The  acknowledgement  of  a  crime ;  the  9B.  of 
disburdening  the  conscience  to  a  priest;  a 
formulary  m  which  the  articles  of  &ith  are 
comprised. 

Confessional,  kon-flsh'un-al.  s. 

The  seat  in  which  the  confessor  sits. 

Confessionauy,  kon-flsh'un-a-ri. 
s.  The  scat  where  the  priest  sits  to  hear  con<* 
fe^ions. 

Confessor,  kon'fes-si^jr.  s. 

One  who  makes  profession  of  his  faiih  in  the 
'  face  of  danger ;  he  that  hears  confessions,  and 
prescribes  penance ;  he  who  confesses  hi| 
crimes 
({^  Dr.  Kenrick  says,  this  word  is  sometimes, 
but  improperly,  accented  on  tbe  first  syllable  | 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  impropriety 
is  become  so  universal,  that  not  one  who  hat 
the  least  pretension  to  pohteness  dares  to  pro* 
oounce  it  otherwise.  It  is,  mdeed,  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  we  aiT  so  fond  of  Latin  originals 
as  entirely  toncKleci  our  own;  for  this  word 
can  now  have  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, only  when  it  means  one  who  confesses  hit 
crimes ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  scarcely  ever 
used.  Mr.  Sheridan  aitd  Entick  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  Mr. 
Scott  on  the  first  and  second;  Dr.  Johnson* 
Mr.  Pcrry«  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Ask, 
Bailey,  arM  Smithj  on  the  second  :  but  not- 
withstanding this  weight  of  authority  ^  the  best 
usage  is  certainly  on  the  other  side. 

CONFEST,  kon-fest'.  a. 
Open,  known,  not  concealed. 

(^  Dr.  Kenrick  tells  tis,  that  this  is  a  poetical 
word  for  Confessed:    and,   indeed,   we  fre- 
quently find  it  »o  written  by  Pope  and  others  : 
«  This  clue  thus  found  unravels  all  the  rest; 
^Tbe  prospect    clears,  and  Clodio   itands 

But  that  this  is  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  eye  and  that  there  is  not  tbe 
leait  necessity  for  departing  from  the  common 
spelling,  see  Princtpleaof  £nglish  Pronuo- 
ciaiion.  No.  360. 

CoNFESTLY,  kon-ft'st'le.  ad. 

Indisputably,  properly  Cr>  n  f  e  s  s  £  d  LT  .(364) 

Confidant,  kS.-fi-dant'.  s» 

A  pel  son  trusted  with  piiv.ite  aiTairs. 
(^  This  word,  very  unlike  most  others  fipom 
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the  sstne  soarce,  has  been  made  to  alter  2o 
French  onhc^raphy,  in  order  to  ajiproach  a 
|i tile  nearer  to  the  Enelish  pronunciation  of 
it.  Some  aflcftcd  speakers  on  the  stage  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  like  eonet  as  it  is 
marked  in  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
'  Diflionary ;  and  this  is  jjerfcftly  of  a  piece 
with  the  affc£btion  which  has  altered  the 
spelling  of  the  last.  By  Di^'den  and  South, 
as  quoted  by  Dc.  Johnson,  we  find  this  word 
spelled  like  the  adjcflivc  conndent\  and  it  is 
more,  than  probable  t ha c  its  French  pronunci- 
ation is  but  of  late  due  ;  but  so  universal  is  its 
use  at  present,  that  a  greater  mark  of  rusticity 
cannot  be  given  than  to  place  the  accent  on 
.K«^.c»:  i^fi-shlf*  and  to  pronounce  the  last 
dent  instead  of  da7tt. 

To  Confide,  kon-fide'.  v. n. 

To  trust  in. 
Confidence,  kon'fi-dense.s. 

Firm  belief  of  another ;  imst  in  his  own  abi- 
lities or  fortune  ;  vitious  boldness,  opposed  to 
modesty  ;  hottest  boldness,  firmness  of  inte- 
grity;  trust  in  the  goodness  of  another. 

Confident,  kon'fe-dent.  a. 

Assured  beyond  doubt ;  iK>sitive,  dogmatical ; 
secure  of  success ;  without  suspicion,  trusting 
without  limits ;  bold  to  a  vice,  irtipudent. 

Confident,  kon'fc-dent.  s. 
One  trusted  with  secrets. — rSce  Confi- 
dant. 

Confidential,  kon-fe-den'shal.  a. 

"    Worthy  of  confidence. 
Con  fidenti  ALLY,  kon-fe-d^n'shal- 
le.  ad. 
In  a  confidential  manner. 

Confidently,  k8n'fe-dent-le. ad. 
Without  doubt,  without  firar ;  with  firm  trust ; 
positively,  dogmatically. 

CoNFiDENTNESs,kon'fi-d^nt-nes.s. 
Assurance. 

Con  FIGURATION, kon-fijr-ii-ra'shun 
s.  The  form  of  the  various  paru;,  adapted  to 
each  other ;  the  face  of  the  horoscope. 

To  CpNFiGURE,  koii-fig'ure.  V.  a. 
•    To  dispose  into  any  form. 

Confine,  kon'fine.  s.  (l4o)(492) 
Common  boundaxy,  border,  edge. 

fj^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  substantive 
confine  'H  is  formally  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.  The  examples,  how- 
ever, which  he  gives  us  from  the  poets,  prove 
only  that  it  was  accented  both  ways.  But,  in- 
deed, it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the 
case ;  for  instances  are  numerous  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  latter  pronunciation  to  place  the  ac- 
cent higher  than  formerly  ;  and  when  by  this 
accentuation  a  noun  is  distinguished  from  a'veib, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  its  ukc. — See  Bo  w  l. 

To  Confine,  kon-fine'.  v.  n. 
To  border  upon,  to  touch  on  different  terri- 
tories. 

To  Confine^  kon-fine'.  v.  a. 

To  limit;  to  imprison;  to  restrain,  to  tie 
up  to. 

Confineless,  k&n-fineMes.  a. 

Boundless,  unlimited. 

Confinement,  kon-fine'ment.  s. 

Imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty. 

Con  FINER,  kun-fi'nur.  s. 
A  borderer,  one  that  lives  upon  confines ;  one 
which  touches  upon  two  different  regions. 

CoNFiNiTY,  kon-fin'e-te,  s. 
Nearness. 

To  Confirm, kSn-ferm'.  v.  a.  (los) 

To  pat  pst  doubt  by  new  evidence  ,  to  settle, 
toesubhsh;  to  ftrengihea  by  new  soleuioities 


or  ties ;   to  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  » 
Chriftian,  by  imposition  of  haoos. 

Confirmable.  kon-fer'ma-bl.  a. 
That  which  is  capable  of  incontesiiblc  evidence. 

Confirm  ATiON,kon-t^r-Tna'shun.s. 

The  a^  of  establishing  any  thing  or  person, 

evidence,  additional  proof;    an  ecckr^astical 

rite. 
Confirmator,  kon-fer-ma'tur.  s. 

An  attcaer,  he  that  puts  a  matter  past  doubt. 

Confirmatory,  kon-ferm'a-tdr-e. 

a.  Giving  additional    testimony. •.-See    Do- 
MESTic.  (512) 
Confirmedness,  kon-flrin'ed-nes. 

c     P^nKrmfvl  State. 

ftrf"  This  word  ought  to  be  addctJxu  thvsc 'token 
notice  of— Ff in.  No.  365. 

Con  firmer,  kin-'ferm'ur.  s. 
One  that  confirms,  an  attester,  an  establisher. 

Confiscable,  kon-fis'kJ-bl.a. 

Liable  to  forfeiture. 

To  Confiscate^  kon-fls'kate.  y. a.- 

1  o  transfer  private  properly  to  the  puhlic,  by 
way  of  plenty. 

Confiscate,  k6n-f!s'.kate.  a. 

Transferred  to  the  public  as  forfeit. 
^^  Dr.  Kenrick  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  ae- 
ceniingthis  word  on  the  second  syllable; when 
the  example  he  brings  from  Shakespeare  ac- 
cents it  Oil  the  first ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  as  the  verb  ought  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  the  adjeftivc,  ^Vhich  is  de- 
rived from  It,  ought  to  have  (be  accent  oo  the 
same  syllable  likewise ;  and  the  example  from 
ShakespeaKe  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetical 
license. 

Confiscation,  kon-fis-ka' shun.  s. 

The  a6i  of  transferring  the  forfeited  goods  of 
criminals  to  public  use. 

CoNFiTENT,  kon'fe-tcnt.  s. 
One  confessing. 

Confiture,  kon'fc-tshure.  s,  (461) 

A  sweetmeat,  aconfeftion. 

To  Confix,  kon-fiks'.  v.  a. 
To  fix  down. 

CoNFLAGRANT/kon-fla'graiit.  a. 
Involved  in  a  general  fire. 

Conflagration,  kon-fla-gra'shun. 

i  s.  A  general  fire;  it- is  taken  from'  the  fire 
which  shall  consume  this  world  at  the  consum- 
mation. 

Conflation,  kon-fla'shun.  s. 

The  a6>  of  blowmg  many  instruments  toge- 
ther; a  casting  or  melting  of  metal. 

Con  FLEXURE,  kon-flek'shurc.  s. 
(4)2)  A  bending. 

To  Conflict,  kon-flikt'.  v.  n. 

To  contest,  to  struggle. 

Conflict,  kon'flikt.  s.  (•49'2) 

A  violent  collision,  or  op(X)sition  ;  a  combat, 
strife,  contention  ;  struggle,  agt^ny. 

Confluence,  kon'flA-ense.  s. 
The  juutlitmor  union  of  several  streams  ;-the 
aft  of  crowding  to  a  place ;  a  concourse  ;  a 
multitude. 

Confluent,  kon'flu-ent.  a. 

Running  or^c  into  another,  meeting. 

Conflux,  k^in'Huks.  s. 

Theurjion  of  several  cuirrcnts ;  crowd,  mi»lti- 
tude  collected. 

Conform,  kon-form'.  a. 

.  Assuming  the  samq  form,  resembling. 

To  Conform,  kon-form'.  y.  a. 
To  reduce  to  the  like  appearaoce  with  some- 
thing else.  » 


To  Conform,  kSa-(&rIn^  v* «. 

To  comply  with.. 

Conformable,  kSn-f^'iBa-bl.  a. 

Having  the  same  form,  ttniilar;  agfeeiblc, 

suitable ;  compliant,  obsequious. 

Conformably,  kSn-f&r'nia-bl^.  ad. 

With  conformity,  suitably. 

Conformation,  kon-fir-ma'sliun. 

s.  The  form  of  ihiugs  as  rclatine  to  each 
other;  the  act  of  producing  suitableness,  01 
conformity. 

Conformist,  kon-f&r'roist.  s. 

One  that  complies  with  the  woEshtp  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland. 

Conformity,  kon-fir'm^-te.  f. 

Similitude,  resemblaoee ;'  consistency. 
To  Confound,  kon-fdund'.  v.  a. 
To  mingle  things;  to  perplex;  to  throw  into 
consternation  ;  to  astonish,  to  stupify  ;  to  de- 
stroy. 

Confounded,  kon-founrdcd.  p.  a. 

Hateful,  detestable. 

Confoundedly,   kon-f&un'ded-lc. 

ad.  Hatefully,  shametully. 

Confounder,  kon-f&un'dur.  s. 
He  who  disturbs,  perplexes,  or  destroys. 

Confraternity,  kon-fra-ter'nJ-te. 
s.  A  body  of  men  united  for  some  religious 
purpose.^ 

Con FRiCATiON,kon^fre.ka' shun,  s. 
The  act  of  rubbing  against  any  thing. 

To  Confront,  kon-front'.  v.  a. 

To  stand  against  another  in  full  view ;  to  stand 
fice  to  face,  in  opposition  to  another ;  to  op- 
pose one  evidence  to  another  in  open  court  ; 
to  compare  one  thing  with  another* 
ijff  In  colloquial  pronunciation  this  word  has 
its  last  syllable  sounded  like  the  lastof  f^rfit^ 
but' the  second  syllable  of  confrmtoilon  ought 
never  to  be  so  pronounced. 

Con  FRONTATiON,kon-fron-ta' shun, 
s.  The  act  of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to 
face.  > 

To  Confuse,  kon-fuze'.  v,  a. 

To  disorder,  to  disperse  irregularly ;  to  pcr^ 
plcx,  to  obscure  ;  to  hurry  ihc  mind. 

Confusedly,  kon-fu'zed-fe.  ad. 

(364)  In  a  mixed  mass,  without  separation ; 
indistinctly,  one'  mingled  with  another ;   not 
clearly,  not  plainly  ;  tumultuously,  hastily. 
Confusedness,  kSn-fi'zed-nes.  s. 
(36^)  Want  of  distinctness,  want  of  clearness. 

Confusion,  kon-fu'zhun.  s. 

Irregular  mixture,  tumultuous  medley ;  ta- 
mult;  indistinct  combination;  overthrow,  dc- 
sttuction  ;  astonishment^  distraction  of  mind. 

Confutable,  kon-fu'ta-bl.  a. 

Possible  to  be  disproved. 

Confutation,  kon-fi-ti'shun.  s.  ' 

The  a6^t  of  coa&ting,  disproof. 

To  Confute,  kon-fute'.  v.  a. 

To  convift  of  error,  to  disprove. 

Conge,  or  Congee,  k6n-jiJi'.  s. 
Aft  of  reverence,  bow,  courtesy ;  leaive,  fare«- 

well. 

To  Congee,  kon-jci'.  v.  a.  French. 
T-o-  take  leave. 

CoNGE-D'BLlRE^kon-jc-de-lier',  s. 
■  The  king*»  permission  royal  to  a  dean  and 

chapter,  iD'timeofvacancv.  to  choose  a  bishop. 
To  Congeal,  kon-j^el^  v.  a. 

To  turn,  bv  froM,  from  a  fhiid  to  a  loUd-  itaie ; 

to  bind  or  hx,  as  by  cold. 

To  Cor^OEAL,  kon-jecl'.  v.  n. 
To  concrete^  by  cold* 
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CoNGEALABLE,  kon-jcel'^-bl.  a. 
Suscepcible  of  congelation. 

Concealment,  k8r)-jeil'm^nt.s. 

The  clot  formed  by  congelation. 

Congelation,  kon-je-la'shun.  s. 

State  of  being  congealed,  or  made  solid. 

Congener,  kon-ji'nur.  s.  (ps) 
Of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

ConGsEnerous,  kin-jen'^r-rds.  a. 
Of  the  tame  kind. 

CoNGENEROU.SNESS,kori-jJn'^r-rus- 

nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  from  the  same  original. 

Congenial,  kon-je'ne-al.  a. 

Paruking  of  the  same  genius,  cognate. 

CoNGENiALiTY,kon-J€-ne-al'e-te.s. 
Cognation  of  mind. 

CoNG£NiALNESS«  koQ-je'n^-al-nes. 
s.  Cognation  of  mina. 

CONGENITE,  kon-jen'nit.  a.  (140) 
(154}  Of  the  same  birth,  connate. 

Conger,  kong'gur.  s.  (409) 

Theset^eel. 

Congeries,  kon-je'rJ-iz.  s. 

A  mass  of  small  bodies  heaped  up  together. 

To  Congest,  kon-jest'.  v.  a.        ^ 

To  heap  up.  ^  ^ 

CoNGfiSTiBLR,  icon-jest' e^bl.  a. 
That  m^  be  hcapfcd  up. 

Congestion,  koa-jest'yun.  s.  (464) 

A  colle£lion  of  matter,  as  in  abscessc^. 

CoNGiARY,  kon'je-a-r^.  s. 

A  f(th  distributed  to  the  Romai)  people  or 

soldieiy. 
TaCoNGLACiATE,  kiii-gla'shi^te; 

▼.  B.  (461)  Toiufiitoice. 

CoNGLACiATioN,  k6ng-glJ-she-4'- 

sh5n.  s.  (408)    . 
A£l  of  changing  into  ice; 

To  Conglobate,  kon^glo'bate.  v.a. 

To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball. 

Conglobate, kon-gl6'b4te.  a.  (91) 

Moulded  into  a  firm  bail. 
CoNGLOBATELY,kin-glo'bate-le.ad. 

In  a  spherical  form. 
CoNGLaBATiON,  kong-glo-ba'shun* 

s.  (408,)  A  round  bodv. 
To  CONGLOBE,  kdrt-glcfbe'.  v,  a. 

To  gather  into  abound  mass. 
To  CoNGLOBE,  kon-globe^  v.  n. 

To  coalesce  into  a  round  mass. 

To  Conglomerate,  kon-glom'er- 

ate.  V.  a. 
To  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of  thread. 

Conglomerate,  kon^glom'er-ate. 

a.  (91)    Gathered  into  ^  rounc)  ball,  so  as^ 
chat  the  fibres  are  distinct ;  collected,  twistsu 
together.  ^       ^ 

Conglomeration,  kon-glom-er^ 

a'shun.  s.  . 

Colle^kion  of  niatier  into  a  loose  ball ;  inter- 

tcxyire,  mixture- 
To  CoNGLi;TiNATE,.kSn.gli'te-naie' 

V.  a.  To  cement,  to  rc-uniie. 
ToConglutinate,  k&n-glu'te-nife 

V.  n.  To  coalesce;. 

Conglutination^  kln^glu-ti-oa' - 

shun.  s. 
The  aaof  DoUipg  WPWM  bodies*     .      . 


Con'glutinative,  kJn-glu'te-nJ- 
t!v.  d.  (ni) 

Having  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

Conglutinator,  koii-glu^5-ni- 
tur.  s.  (5i0)  {\6t>) 
That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

Congratulant,  kJii-giatsh'u-lant. 

a.  (461)  Kejoicing  inparticlpuion. 

To  Congratulate,  kon-graish'u- 

l4ie.  v.a.  (461) 
To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event. 

To  Congratulate,  kon-gratsh'u- 
lile.y.n.  (461)  / 

To  rejoice  in  participation. . 

Congratulation,  *kon-gratsh-u- 
la'slmn.  s,  (462) 

The  aft  of  professing  joy  for  the  happiness  or 
st^ccss  of  ^another;  the  form  in  whico  joy  is 
professed.' 

Congratulatory,  kon-gratsh'u- 
l4-tur;C.  a.  (512) 
JExprcssing  joy  fpr  the  good  of  another. 

To  Congreet,  kon-greet'.  v.  n. 
To  salute  reciprocally. 

To  Congregate,  kong'gre-gate, 
y.a.  (408)  TocoUcft,  to  assemble,  to  bring 
into  one  place. 

To  Congregate,  kang'gre-gate. 

V.  n.  To  assemble,  to  meet. 

Congregate,  kong'gre-gate.  a.  (91) 
Colle£ied,  compaft. 

Con  G.REG  ATiON,  k&ug.grJ-ga'shun. 

s.  (408)  A  coUeftion,  a  mass  of  various  mat- 
'    ten  brotijfht  together:   an  assembly  met  to 

worship  God  in  publick. 

Congregational,  kJng-gre-gi'- 
shun-nul.  a.  (ss) 
Publick,  pertaining  to  a  congregation. 

Congress,  kong'gres.  s.  '(408) 

A  meeting,  a  shock,  a  conflid  ;  an  appointed 
meeting  for  settlement  of  affairs  between  dif- 
ferent nations. 

Congressive,  kon-gres'siv.  a. 

Meeting,  encountering. 

.CoNGRUEiiCE,  kong'gru-ense.  s. 
(408)  Agreement,  suitableness  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

Congruent,  kJng'gru-ent.  a.^ 

,    Agreeing,  corresix)ndent.   . 

CoNGRUiTY,  ki'n-gru'e-te.  s.  (408) 

*  Suitableness,  agreeableness ;   fitness  i  consis- 
.    tency. 

iCoNGRUMENT,  kong'gru-ment.  s. 

J    Fitness,  adaptation. 

Congruous,  kong'grfi-fis.  a.    . 

Agreeable  to,  consistent  with ;  suitable  to. 
Congruously,  kSng'gri-us-ie.  ad, 

•  Suitably,  penitently. 
iCoNiCAL,  koi/e-kal.  \     /^^  x 
CoNiCK.kftn'fk.        p'(^09) 
\  •  Having  the  form  of  a  cone. 

({rj"  The  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is 
pronouiKcd  short,  though  it  is  long  in  its  pri- 
mitive r«i^,  if  wc  may  be  all*. wed  to  Cd)l  cone 
its  '  primitive,  and  not  the  l^atin  Conus  and 
Greek  Kuvos  5  in  both  which  the  0  is  long  ; 
hui  Co/iuSf  or  Ktunuos,  whence  the  learned 
oblige  ua  to  derive  our  Conic,  or  Conical^  have  I 
the  0  as  short  as  in  the  Enj^liih  words,  and  • 
strve  to  corfbbor.iie  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
Hare  with  rc;>ped  to  the  ^honening  power  of  | 
tbcLaUAaaiepcauldmateacccat.  (537)         | 


'}■ 


CoNiCALLY,  koti'i-kal-e.  ad* 
In  form  oi  A  cone..     , 

CoNiCALNESSy  k&ii'e-kil-n^s.  s. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  conical. 

CoNiCK  Sections, k5n'ik-SLk'' 

shunz.  ^s. 

CoNiCRS,  kon'iks. 
That  part  of  geonietiy  which  considers  the 
cone,  and  the  curves  prising  irom  its  fun£lions.' 

.To  Conject,  kon-jekt'.  v. n. 
To  guess,  to  conjecture.     Not  used* 

CoNj ECTOR,  kin-jek'tfir.s.  (l66) 
A  gues&er,  a  conjeduier. 

CoNjECTURABLE,   k&n-jek'tshu-ra- 
bf.  a.  (461) 
Possible  to  be  guessed. 

Conjectural,  kon-jik'tshu-ral.  a. 

Depending  on  conjecture. 

Conjecturality,  kon-jlk-tshu- 

ral'e-ti.  s. 
That  which  depends  upon  guess. 

CoNjECTURALLY,k6n-jek'tshi»ral-i 
ad.  By  guess,  by  conje£lure. 

Conjecture,  kon-jek'tshire.  s. 

(461)  Guess,  imperfect  knowledge. 

To  Conjecture,  kin-jlk'ishure. 

v.. a.  To  guessi  to  judge  by  guess. 

Conjecturer,  kon*jek'tshur-ur,  s. 
A  guesscr. 

Coniferous,  ko-nife-rfis.  a. 

Such  trees  are  coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit,  of  a 
woody  subsunce,  and  a  figure  approaching  to 
that  of  a  cone.    Of  this  kind  are,'fir,  pine. 

To  Co^^joiN,  kon-j6!n'.  v.  a. 
To  unite,  to  consolidate  into  one ;  to  unite  in 
msR-riage;  to  associ^ite,  to  connect. 

To  Conjoin,  kon-j&in'.  v.  n. 

To  league,  to  unittf. 

Conjoint,  k5n-j6int'.a. 

United,  connected. 

Conjointly,  kJn-j6irit'le.  ad.' 

In  union,  together. 

Conjugal,  kon'ji-gal.  a*  - 

Mat!  imonial,  belongmg  to  marriage* 

Conjugally,  kin' ju-gaUe.  ad. 

Matrimonially,  connubially. 

To  Conjugate,  kon'ju-g4te;  v.  a. 

(91}  To  join,  to  join  in  marriage,  to  unite  y 
to  inflect  verbs. 

Conjugation,  kon.jA-g4'shfin.  s. 

The  act  of  uniting  or  compiling  thingsioge- 
,    ther ;   the  form  of  inflecting  verbs ;  union, 
assemblage. 

Conjunct,  kon-junkt'.  a. 

Conjoined,  concurrent,  united. 

Conjunction,  kon-junk'shun.  s. 
Union,  association,   lewue ;  the  congress  of 
two  planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiack  ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  speech,  whose  use  is  to  join 
words  or  semences  together. 

Conjunctive,  kon-junk'tiv.  a. 

Closely  united;  in  grammar,  the -mood,  of  a 
verb.        , 

Conjunctively,  kon-junk't!v-le. 

ad.  1 1  union. 

Conjunctiveness,  kon-jdnk't!v- 
ne  .  s. 
Tix  quality  of  joining  or  uniting. 

Con  J  u  NCTLY',  k&-juiikt'li.  ad. 
Jomily,  togeiiwr. 
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Conjuncture,  k?Mi-junk'tslmre.  s. 

Combination  of  many  circumstaoccs ;  occa- 
sion, critical  time. 

Conjuration,  kon-ju-ra'shun.  s. 

The  form  or  act  of  2>uinmonuig  another  iu 
'some  sacred  name  ;  an  incantation,  an  enchant- 
ment ;  a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 

To  Conjure, kon-jure'.  v.  a. 

To  summon  in  a  sacred  name ;  to  conspire. 

To  Conjure,  kun'jur.  v.  n.  (495) 

To  pradise  charms  or  enchantments. 

Conjurer,  kun'jur-ur.  s.  (165) 

An  impostor  who  pretends  to  secret  arts,  a 
cuQjiiog  man;  a  man  of  shrewd  conjeciuce. 

Conjurement,  kon-jure'mcnt.  s. 
Serious  injundUon. 

CoNNASCENCE,  koii-nas'seiise.  s. 
Common  birth,  community  of  birth. 

Connate,  kon-iiate'.  a.  (91) 

Bom  with  another. 

Connatural,  kon-naish'u-ral.  a. 

(46 1 )  Sui  table  to  nature ;  coune£led  by  nature ; 
panicipation  of  the  same  nattire. 

CoNNATURALiTY,  kon-natsh-u-raJ'- 

e-te.  s.  (4m) 
Participation  of  the  same  nature. 

Con  N  ATU  RALLY,  kon-natsh'u-ral-e. 
ad.  By  the  a6t  of  nature,  originally. 

CoNNATURALNESs,kiri-natsh'u.ral- 

ne$.  s. .      .  .         . 

Participation  of  the  same  namre,  natural  union. 

To  Connect,  kon-nekt'.  v»a. 

To  join,  to  link;  to  unite,  as  a  cement;  to 
join  in  a  just  series  of  thought,  as  the  author 
connects  his  reasons  well. 

To  Connect,  kon-nekt'.  v.  n. 

To  cohere,  to  have  just  relation  to  things  pre- 
cedent and  subsequent. 

Connectively,  kon-nek'dv-li.  ad. 

In  conjunction,  in  pnion. 

To  Connex,  kon-neks'.  v.  a. 
To  join  or  link  togei  her. 

Connexion, kon-nek'shun.  s. 

Union,  junction;  just  relation  to  something 
precedent  or  subsequent. 

Connexive,  kon-neks'iv.  a.. 
Having  the  force  of  connexion. 

Connivance,  kon-ni'vanse.  s. 
Voluntary  blindness,  pretended  ignorance,  for- 
bearance. 

To  Connive,  kon-nlve'.  v:  n. 

To  wink ;  to  pretend  blindness  or  ignorance. 

Connoisseur,  ki-ncs-sare'.  s. 

A  judge,  a  critick.  ' 

(jff^  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  though 
in  very  general  use,  is  not  naturalised.  The 
pronunciation  of  it  given  here  is  but  a  veiy 
awkward  one,  but,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as 
we  have  letten  in  our  language  to  express  it ; 
for  the  French  eu  is  not  to  be  found  among 
any  of  our  English  vowel  or  dtphtbopgal 
sounds. 

To  Connotate,  kon'no-tate.  v.  a. 

To  designate  somethmg  besides  itself. 

Connotation,  kon-no-ta'shSn.  s. 

Implication  of  something  besides  itself. 

To  Connote,  kon.n6t6'.  v,a. 

To  imply,  to  betoken,  to  include. 

Connubial,  kon-niVbe-al.  a. 

Matrimonial,  nuptial,  conjugal. 

Conoid,  ko'niid.  s. 
A  figure  paruking  of  a  cone. 

CoNOiDiCAL,  ki-n&iM^.kal.  a. 
A]K»oacbing  to  a  conick  form. 


ToConquassate,  koii.kwas'sSte. 

V.  a.  To  shake,  to  agitate. 
Conquassation^  k&ng-kwas-sa'- 
shun.  s.  (408) 

Agitation,  concussion. 
To  CoNOUER,  k&nk'ur,  djrkon'kwfir 

V.  a.  (415)  To  gain  by  conquest,  to  win;  to 

overcome,  to  subdue  ;  to  surmount. 

(j^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares, 
and  W.  Johnston,  have  adopted  (he  first  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  ;  but  as  it  is  a  wanton 
departure  from  our  own  analogy  to  that  of  the 
French,  and  is  a  much  hanhc r  sound  than  the 
second,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  could  be  re- 
claimed; but  as  it  is  in  full  possession  of  the 
stage,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  achaiige. 

To  Conquer,  konk'ur.  v.  n. 

To  get  the  victo^,  to  overcome. 
^Conquerable,  konk'ur-a-bl.  a. 
.    Possible  to  be  overcome. 

Conqueror,  kink'ur-ur.  s.  (415) 

A  man  that  has  obtained  a  vi6lory,  a  vi£ior  ; 
one  that  subdues  and  ruins  countries. 

Conquest,  kt^n^'kwest.  s.  (408) 

(415)'  The*  aa  of  conc^uering,  subjection  ; 
acquisition  by  victory,  thing  gained  ;  victory, 
success  in  arms. 

Consanguineous,  kon-sang-gwin' 

ne-us.  a. 

Near  of  kin,  related  by  birth,  not  affined  by 
marriage. 

Consanguinity,  koii-sang-gwin'e- 
te.  s. 

Relation  by  blood. 

Consarcination,  kon-sar-sc-na^ 
shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  patching  together. 
Conscience,  kin'sh<}nse.  s.  (35/) 

The  knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we  judge 
of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  ours<flv(*s  ; 
justice,  the  estimate  of  conscience  ;  it'al  senti- 
ment, private  thoughts ;  scruple,  difficulty. 

CoNSCiENTious,koii-she-en'shus.a. 

Scrupulotis,  exa£ily  just. 

({^  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
nuiiciation,  we  not  unfrcquently  hear  rhc  se- 
cond syllable  of  thii  word  sounded  se,  without 
the  aspiration;  but  this  is  the  same  incoi red- 
ness we  sometimes  hear  in  the  word  Pronun- 
ciatiMf  which  see. 

Conscientiously,  kon-shc-en'- 

shuS'le.  ad. 
According  to  the  direflion  of  conscience. 

Conscientiousness,  kon-shc-an'- 

shus-nes.  s.  ^ 

Exadness  of  justice. 

CoNSCiONABLE,  koii'shun-a-bl.  a. 
Reasonable,  just. 

Con  SCION  ABLENESS,kon'shuu-a.bU 
'   nes.  s. 

Equity,  reasonableness* 
CoNSCiONABLY,k6ii'shun-a-bIe,  ad. 
Reasonab  ly ,  j  ustly . 

Conscious,  kon'shis.  a.  (35;[) 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  knowing  one's 
own  thoughts  and  a£)ions ;  knowing  from 
memory  ;  admitted  to  the  kiK)wkdge  of  any 
thing.  .... 

Consciously,  ktn^slius-le.  ad. 

Wi  th  knowledge  of  ouc.'s  own  attions. 

Consciousness,. kin'shus.nes.  s. 

The  perception  of  what  panes  in  a  man's  own 
mind ;  ioieraal  tease  of  guile,  or  innocence* 


CoMSCRirr,  kon'sknpt.  a. 
Registered,  enrolled ;  a  term  osed  in  spe^kme 
of  the  Roman  scnaton«  who  were  calico  Patrot 
conscripti. 

Conscription, kon-skup'shun.  s. 

An  enrolling. 

To  Consecrate,  kon'.*5e-kr5te.  v.  li. 

To  make  sacred,  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ; 
to  dedicate  inviolably  to  some  particular  pur* 
pose;  to  canonize. 

Consecrate,  kon'se-krate.  a.  (91) 
Consecrated,  sacred. 

CoNStCRATER,kon'se-kra-tur.  s. 
One  that  performs  the  rites  by  which  any  thing 
is  devoted  to  sacred  purposes! 

Consecration,  kon-si-kri'shun.  s. 

A  rite  of  dedicating  to  tbe  service  of  God  ; 
the  ad  of  declaring  one  holy. 

Coj^jSECTARY,  kon'sik-ta-r4.  a. 
Consequent,  consequential. 

CoNSECTARY,kSn'sek-ta-ri.  8.(512) 
^    Dedu6lion  from  premises,  corollary. 

Consecution,  kon-sc-kA'shfin.  !^r. 

Tniin  of  cotisequences,  chain  of'  dedudiocis  ; 
succession ;  in  a&tronomy,  %be  month  of  con- 
secution, is  the  space  between  one  conjun£tioB 
of  the  moon  with  the  sun  unto  antxher^ 

Consecutive,  kon-sek'ku-iiv.  a. 
Following  in  train;  consequential,  regularly 
succeeding. 

ToCoNSEMiNATE,  kon-setti'^-natc. 
V.  a.  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 

CoNSENSiON,  kon-sJn'shun.  s. 
Agreement,  accord. 

Consent,  kon-sent'.  s. 
The  a^l  of  yielding  or  consenting ;  concord, 
agrceinent;  coherence  with,  correspondence; 
pudency  to  one  point ;  the  perception  one  part 
has  of  ai^tber,  by  means  of  some  fibres  yyy^ 
nerves  common  to  them  both. 

To  Consent,  kon-sent'.  v.  n. 

To  agree  to ;  to  co-operate  with. 

Consentaneous,  koii-sen-ta'ne-us. 

a.  Agreeable  to,  consistent  with. 

CoN6ENTANEousLY,kon-sen-ta'ne- 
us-lc.  ad. 
Agreeably,  consistently,  suitably. 

CONSEfcfTANEOUSNESS,  kSn-SCH-ta'- 

12  2 

ne-us-ncs.  s. 
Agreement,  consistence. 

Consentient,  kon-sen'shJ-ent.  a. 

Agreeing,  united  m  opinion. 

Consequence,  kon'se-kwense.  s. 

That  which  follows  from  any  cause  or  prin« 
ciple  ;  deduQion,  conclusion  ;  concatenation 
of  causes  and  eife6)s ;  importance,  moment. 

Consequent,  kSn'se-kwent.  a. 

,    Following  by  rational  deduction;  following  as 
the  eScB,  ofa  cause. 

Consequent,  kun'se-kwlm.  $. 

Consequence,  that  which  follows  from  pre^ 
I    vious  propositions }  efiefi,.  that  which  follows 
an  aBmg  cause. 

Consequential,  kon-se^kwen'shal 

a.  Produced  by  the  necessary  concatenadon  of 
I    effeds  to  causes ;  conclusive. 

Consequentially,  kSn-si-kwen'^ 
shai.le.  ad. 

Wiih  just  deduflion  of  consequences ;  by  < 
sequence,  eventually ;  in  a  regular  scries. 

CONSEOUENTIALNESS,    kon^SC* 

kwen'shal-oes.  s. 
Regular  ^onsecuticki  of  djscoQne. 
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Consequently,  k4n' s4-kwlnt-le. 

ad.  By  consequence,  necessarily;   in  consc- 
qoence,  fiunuantly. 

CoNSEQUENTNESS,    kon'se-kwcriu 
nos.  s. 
Regular  connexion. 

CoNSERVABLE.  koii-ser' vS-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  Kept. 

Conservancy,  kun-s?r' van-si.  s. 

Couru  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
for  the  preservation  of  ihc  fishery. 

Conservation,  kon-ser-va'shun. s. 
The  aft  of  preserving,  continuance  ;  'protec- 
tion ;  preservation  from  corruption. 

Conservative,  kon-scr'va-tlv.  a. 
Having  ibe  power  of  opposing  diminution  or 
injuiy. 

Conservator,  kon-ser-va'tur.  s. 

(418)  Preserver. 

Conservatory,  kon-sir'va-tar-i. 

s.  (51s)  A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept. 

Conservatory,  kon-ser'va-tur-e. 
^*  (5^2).  Having  a  preservative  quality. 

To  Conserve,  kon-serv'.  v.  a» 
To  preserve  without  loss  or  detriment;  to 
audy  or  pickle  fruit. 

Conserve,  kon'slrv,  s.  (492) 
A  sweetmeat  made  of  the  juices  oi  fruit  boiled 
with  sugar. 

CoNSERVER,  kon-ser'vur.  s. 
A  layer  up,  a  repositor;  a  preparer  of  con- 
serves. 

Concession,  kon-sesh'shun.  s. 

A  lilting  together. 

CoNCESSOR,  kon-ses'sor.  s.  (418) 
One  that  sits  with  others. 

To  Consider, kon-sid'ur.  v.a.C4i8) 

To  think  upon  with  care,  to  ponder ;  to  have 
icgsrdto;  to  requite,  to  reward  one  for  hi« 
trouble. 

To  Consider,  kon-sid'ur.  v.  n. 
To  think  maturely ;  to  deliberate,  to  work  in 
the  mind. 

Considerable,  kon-sid'ur-a-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  consideraiion ;  respectable  ;  im- 
portant, valuable ;  more  than  a  little,  a  middle 
senic  between  little  and  great. 

Consider ab len ess,    kon-sid' ur-a- 
W-nes.  $.  (-)55) 
Importance,  value,  a  claim  to  notice. 

Considerably,  kon-s!d'ur-a-b1e. 

ad.  In  a  degree  deserving  notice  ;  importantly. 

Considerance,  kon-sid'ur-anse.  s. 
Consideration,  rcfleQion. 

Considerate,  kon-sfd'ur-ate.  a. 

(9])  Serious,  prudent ;  having  respc£l  to,  re- 
gardful ;  moderate. 

Considerately,  kon-sid'ur-ate-li. 

ad.  Calmly,  cooUy. 

Consider ATEN ESS,  kon-sid''ur-ate- 

ner.  s.  (.555) 
Pmdence. 

Consider  ATiON,kon.sid-ur-4'shun. 

s.  The  ad  of  considering,  regard,  notice  ; 
mature  thought;  meditation;  importaiKe, 
claim  to  rK>tice  ;  equivalent,  compensation  ; 
motive  of  adion,  influence;  reason,  ground 
of  concluding ;  in  law.  Consideration  is  the 
material  cause  of  a  contra£i,  without  which  00 
coQtrad  bindcth. 

CoNsiDERER,  kin-sid'ur-ur,  s,  (98) 
Amanof  refle&ofl. 


}' 


To  Consign.  kin-s?ne'.  v.  a.  (385) 

To  give  to  another  any  thing ;  to  appropriate ; 
10  make  over  $  to  transfer ;  to  commit,  to 
entrust. 

To  Consign,  kin-sine',  v.  n. 
To  yield,  to  sign,  to  consent  to.     Otxsolete. 

Consignation,  kon-sig-na'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  consigning. 

Consignment,  kon-sine'ment.  s. 

The  afl  of  consigning  ;  the  writing  by  which 
any  thing  is  consij;ncd. 

Consimilar,.  kon-sjm'e-Iur.  a.  (88) 
Hdving  oiK>  common  resemblance. 

To  Consist,  kon-sist'.  v.  n. 
To  continue  fixed,  without  dissiixuion  ;  to  be 
comprised,  to  be  contained  in ;   to  be  compo- 
sed of ;  to  agree. 

Consistence,  kon-sis'tense. 
Consistency,  k6n-sis'ien-5e 

State  with  rcspcfi  to  material  existence;  de- 
gree of  denseness  or  rarity  ;  substance,  form  ; 
agreement  with  itself,  or  with  any  other  thing. 

Consistent,  kon-sis'tem.  a. 

Not  comradidory,  not  opposed;  firm,  not 
fluid. 

Consistently,  kon-sls'tent-Je.  ad. 

Without  contradidion,  agreeably. 

CoNSiSTORiAL,  kon-sis-to're-al.  a. 
Relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

Consistory,  kin'sls-tur-i.  s.  (512) 

The  place  of  justice  in  the  ecclesiasiical  court; 
the  assembly  of  cardinals;  any  solemn  as- 
sembly. 

Consociate,  kon-5o'slie-ite.  s. 

An  accomplice,  a  confederate,  a  partner. 

To  Consociate,  kon-so'sh^-ate. 

V.  a.  To  unite,  to  join. 

To  Consociate,  kon-so'she-4te. 

V.  n.  To  coalesce,  to  unire. 

Consociation,  kon-so-she-a'shun. 

s.  Alliance;  union,  intimacy, companionship. 
See  Pronunciation. 

CoNSOLABLE,  kon-si'la-bl.  a. 
That  which  admits  comfort. 

To  CoNSOLATE,  kon'so-late.  v.  a. 
(9 1 )  To  comfort,  to  Console.     Little  used. 

Consolation,  kon-so-la'shun.  s. 

Comfort,  alleviation  of  misery. 

CoNSojLATOR,  kon'so-la-tUT.  s.  (521) 

A  comforter.  ^ 

Consolatory,  kon-s6lMa-tur-e.  s. 

(512)  A  speech  or  writing  containing  topicks 
of  comfort. 
(f3^  1  have  given  the  0  In  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word  the  short  soiiod,  as  heard  in  solid; 
as  it  seems  inorc  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
words  in  this  termination  than  the  long  o 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  hw  given :  for  by  in- 
sueamgthe  Rhyming  Dictionary  we  shall  see 
that  every  vowel,  but  u  in  the  preantcpcnulti- 
maie  syllable  in  these  words,  is  short.  Dr. 
Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  o  the  same 
sound  as  I  have  done. 

Consolatory,  kon-sol'la-tur-e.a. 

Tending  to  give  comfort. 
To  Console,  kun-sole'.  v.  a. 

To  comfort,  to  cheer. 

Console,  kon-s6le'.  s.  (4.92) 

In  architecture,  a  part  or  member  projeding  in 
manner  of  a  bracket. 

Consoler,  kon-so'lur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  gives  comfort. 

CoNSOLiDANT,  k6n-55ol'e-dant.  a. 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  uniting  wouods, 
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To  C9NSOLIDATE,  kon-sSl'e-date. 
V.  a.  To  form  into  a  compad  and  solid  body ; 
to  harden ;  to  combine  two  parliamentary  bills, 
or  two  benefices  into  one. 

To  Consolidate,  k6n-soi'4-d^te, 

V.  n.  To  grow  firoi,  hard,  or  solid. 

Consolidation, kJn-sol-i-da'shun. 

s.  The  ad  of  imiting  into  a  solid  mass  ;  the 
annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to  another; 
the  combining  two  benefices  in  one. 

Consonance,  kon'so-nanse.   \ 
Consonancy,  kon'so-nan-se./^* 

Accord  of  sound  ;  consistency,  congruence ; 

agreement,  concord.  \ 

Consonant,  kon'so-nant.  a.  (503) 
'  Agreeable,  according,  consistent. 

Consonant,  kSn'so-nant.  s. 

A  letter  which  cannot  be  sounded  by  itself.     . 

Consonantly,  kSrt's6-nant-le.  ad. 

Consistently,  agreeably.  • 

Consonantness,  kon'so-nant-nes. 

s.  Agreeableness,  consistency. 

C0NSON9US,  kon'so-nus.  a.  (503) 
Agreeing  in  sound,  symphonious. 

CoNSOPiATiON,k6n-so-pe-i'shun.s. 
1  he  a£l  of  laying  to  sleep. 

Consort,  kon's6rt.  s.  (492) 

Companion,  'partner ;  a  number  of  instru- 
ments playing  together,  more  properly  written 
Concert ;  concurrence,  union. 

To  Consort,  kon-s&rt'. 

To  associate  with. 

To  Consort,  kon-s6rt'.  v.  a. 

To  join,  to  mix,  to  mdny.  He  with  his  con- 
sorted Eve.     To  accompany. 

Consortable,  kon-sor'ta-bha. 
To  be  compared  with,  suitable. 

CoNSORTiON^  kon-s6r'shun.  s. 
Partnership,  society. 

Conspectable,  kin-sp^^k'ta-bl.  a. 
Easy  to  be  seen.. 

CoNSPECTUiTY.  kon-spek-tu'e-te.  s. 
Sense  of  seeing.     Not  used. 

CoNSPERSiON,  kon-sper'shun.  s. 

A  sprinkling  about. 

CoNSPicuiTY,  kon-spi-ku'e-te.  s. 

Brightness,  obviousness  to  the  sight. 

Conspicuous,  kon-spik'u-us.  a. 

Obvious  10  the  sight,  seen  at  distaiKc ;  emi- 
nent, distinguished. 

Conspicuously,  kon-spik'u.fis-le. 

ad.  Obviously  to  the  view ;  eminently,  re- 
markably. 

Conspicuousness,    kon-spik'u-us- 


v.  r. 


2 
ncs. 


Exposure  to  the  view ;  eminence,  celebrity. 
Conspiracy,  kon-spir'a-se.  s.  (109) 

A  plot,  a  conccned  treaion ;  art  agreement  of 
men  to  do  any  thing,  in  an  evil  sense  ;  ten- 
dency of  muny  causes  to  oiw  event. 

Conspirant,  kon-spi'rant,  a. 

Engaged  in  a  consptracv,  plotting. 

Conspiration,  kon-spe-rA'shun.  s. 
A  plot. 

Conspirator,  kon-spir'a-tur.  s. 
(no)  A  man  engaged  in  a  plot,  a  plotter. 

To  Conspire,  kon-spire'.  v.  n. 

To  concert  a  crime,  to  plot;  to  agree  together. 
as  all  thtngs  conspire  to  make  him  hapi^y. 
CoNSPiRER,  kon-spi'rur.  $. 
A  coospiraior,  a  plotter. 
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Constable,  kSn'stl-bl.  s.  {165) 

A  peace  officer,  formerly  one  of  the  officen  of 
the  stat^. 

CoNSTABLESHiP,  kun'sta-bl-shfp.  s. 
The  office  of  a  constable. 

CoN^STANCY,  kon'stan-se.  s. 
Uoalterible  continaance  ; '  comisteficy,  uilva- 
ried state;  resolution,  steadiness;   lasting  af- 
feaion. 

Constant,  kon'stant.  a. 

Firm,  not  fluid ;  unvaried,  unchanged ;  firnit 
resolute)  free  from  change  of  affection ;  cer- 

.    taio,  oot  various. 

Constantly,  kon'stint-l4.  ad. 
Unvariably,  perpetually,  certainly,  steadily. 

To  Constellate,  kon-stelMitc. 

V.  n.  To  shine  with  one  general  light. 

To  Constellate,  kon-stel'lite. 
y.  a.  To  unite  several  shining  bodies  in  one 
splendour. 

Constellation,  kon-stll-ia'shun. 

8.  A  duster  of  fixed  stars;  an  assemblage  of 
splendours  or  excellencies. 

Consternation,  kon-st?r-na'shun. 

8.  Astonishment, amazement,  tcrrour,  dread. 

To  Constipate,  kon'ste-p4re.  v.  a. 

To  crowd  together  mto  a  narrow  room  ;  to 
thicken,  to  conden^se ;  to  stop  by  filling  up 
the  pas»?gcs ;  to  muke  costive. 

Constipation,  kon.ste;ra'shun.  s. 

1  he  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into  less  room  ; 
stop^iagi*,  obstruction  by  plenitude. 

Constituent,  ktm-stitsli'u-em.  a. 

(46  u  £Iem  1 1  lal,  essential,  that  of  which  any 
thint^conti&is. 

Constituent,  Von-stt'sh'ti-ent.  s. 

The  person  or  thwig  which  constitutes  or  set- 
tles any  thing ;  that  which  is  necessary  to  thr 
subsistence  of  any  thing;  he  that  deputes 
another. 

To  Constitute,  kon's'e-tite,  v.  a. 

To  produce,  to  appoint ;  lo  erect,  to  establish ; 
to  depute. 

Constituted,  kon'ste-tu-tur.  s. 

He  that  constitutes  or  appoints. 

Constitution,  koii-ste-tu'.shun.  s. 

T  he  act  of  constituting,  enacting,  establishing; 
state  of  beinpi  n-irural  qualities;  corpon-al 
frame;  temper  of  body,with  respect  to  health; 
temper  of  mind;  e.Mablished  form  of  govern- 
ment, system  of  laws  and  cu<((oms ;  panicular 
law,  estabhsliment,  institution. 

Constitutional,  kon-ste-iu'shun- 

al.  a. 

Bred  in  the  constitution,  radjcal ;  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  legal. 

Constitutive,  k6n'st^-ti-t!v.  a. 

Elentental,  essential,  i>n>du61ive  ;  having  the 
power  toenail  or  establish.' 

To  Constrain,  kon-strane'.  v.  a. 
To  compel,  to  toicc  to  some  a£iion  ;  to  binder 
by  force  ;  to  uece:»siiate  ;  to  confine,  to  press. 

CoNSTRAiNABLE,  kon.sira'na-bl.  a. 

Liable  ro  coi^straint. 

Constrain ER,  kon-stri'nur. 

He  that  constrains. 

Constraint,  kon-strant'.  s. 

Compulsion,  violence,  confinement. 
To  Constrict,  kori-str!kt'.  v.  a. 
To  bind,  to  cramp ;  to  contract,   to  cause  to 
shl-ink. 

Constriction,  kr*n-strik'shun.  s. 

Coiit Taction t  compression. 

Constrictor,  kJn-strik'tur,  (166) 
That  which  compresses  or  contracts. 


To  Comstringe,  k Jn-str!nje' .  v.  a. 
To  compress,  to  contract  to  bind. 

Constringent,  kJn-str!n'jeni.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  binding  or  compressing. 

To  Construct,  kon-strukt\  v.  a. 

To  build,  to  form. 

Construction,  kJn-struk'shun.?. 

The  act  of  building ;  the  form  of  building, 
structure ;  the  'putting  of  words  together  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a  complete  sense ; 
the  act  of  interpreting,  explanation ;  the  sense, 
the  meaning ;  the  manner  of  describing  a 
figure  in  geometry. 

Constructive,  kon-struk't!v.  a. 

Tending  to  or  capable  of  construct  ion.  As&. 
CoNSTRUCTURE,k^n-struk'tshire.5. 

(461}  Pile,  edifice,  fabrick. 

To  Construe,  kon'stri,or  kon'stur. 

v.  a.  To  interpret,  to  explain. 
((^  It  is  a  scandal  to  seminaries  of  learning  that 
the  latter  pronunciation  of  this  word  should 
prevail  there.  Those  who  ought  to  be  the 
guardians  of  propricry  are  often  the  perverters 
of  it.  Hence  Accidence  for  Accidents,  Pre- 
pastor  for  Prepositor,  and  Constur  for  Con- 
strue', for  it  muse  be  carefully  noted,  that  this 
last  word  is  under  a  different  predicament  fiom 
those  which  end  with  rand  mute  e\  here  the 
vowel  If  must  have  its  long  sound,  as  in  the 
word  true ;  this  Idtter  caimot  be  sunk  or  trans- 
poied  likc^  in  Centre,  Sceptre,  &c. 

To  Constuprate,  kon'stu-prate. 
V.  a.  To  violate,  to  debauch,  to  defile. 

CoNSTUPRATlON,  kon-siu-prJ'shuii. 
s.  Violation,  defilement. 

Con  SUBSTANTIAL,    kon-sub-stan'- 
shal.  a. 

Having  the  same  essence  or  substance ;  being 
of  the  same  kind  or  nature- 

Consubstantiality,  kon-sub- 
stSri-she-al'e-ie.  «?. 
Existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

To-CONSUBSTANTIATE,     kon-Sub- 

sran'she-ite.  v.  a. 
To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 

Con  SUBSTANTIATION,   kon-sub- 
sran-she-i'shun.  s. 
The  union  of  the  body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
with  the  sacramental  dements,  accoiding  to 
the  Lutherans. 

Consuetude,  kon'swe-tide.  s. 

Custom,  usage.     Scott. 

Consul,  kin'sul.  s. 

The  chief  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republick ; 
an  officer  commissioned  in  foreign  parts  to 
judge  between  the  merchants  of  his  nation. 
Consular,  kon'shu-lar.  a.  (452) 

Relating  to  the  consul. 

Consulate,  kon'shu-late.  s.  (91) 
The  office  of  consul. 

Consulship,  kSn'sfil-ship.  s. 

The  office  of  consul. 

To  Consult,  kSn-sfilt'.  v.  n. 
To  ukc  counsel  together. 

To  Consult,  kSn-sult'.  v. a. 

To  ask  advice  of,  z&  he  consulted  his  firiends ; 
to  regard,  to  acx.  with  view  or  respect  to;  to 
search  into,  to  examine,  as  to  consult  an 
author. 

Consult,  k&n'sult,  or  kon-suU'.  s. 

The  act  of  consulting ;  the  effect  of  coiMult- 
ing,  determination  ;    a  council,  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  in  delioeration. 
(l:|r  I  am  mujch  mistakeo  if  this  word  does  not 


incline  to  the  general  analogy  of  aeceM  in  dii- 
•yllable  nouna  and  verbs,  Tike  instdi.  Poets 
have  used  it  both  ways ;  but  the  aocent  00  the 
first  syllable  seems  the  most  usual,  aa  well  a» 
the  most  legitimate  pronunciation.  (4^8) 

Consultation,  kou-sul-ta'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  consulting,  secret  deliberatioD; 
nirmbier  of  penons  constilted  together. 

CoNiULTER,  kin-sul'iur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  consults  or  asks  counsel. 

Consumable,  k&n-su'ma-bl.  a. 

Susceptible  of  destruction. 

To  Consume,  kon-sume'.  V. a.  (454) 

To  waste,  to  spend,  to  destroy. 

^^  The  reason  why  the  s  in  this  word  is  pHire. 
and  in  Consular  it  takes  the  aspiration,  is,  thn 
in  one  the  accent  is  on  the  sylbble  beginning 
with  this  letter ;  and  in  the  other,  00  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.  (450)  > 

To  Consume,  kon-sfime'.  v.  n. 

To  waste  away,  to  be  exhausted. 

Consumer,  kon-.^i'mfir.  s. 

One  that  spends.  Wastes,  or  destroys  aiiy  tkiog* 

To  Consummate,  kJn-sSm'mite. 

V.  a  (91)  To  complete,  to  perfect. 

Consummate,  k&n-sum'm&te.  a. 

Complete,  perfect. 
0:^  The  propensity  of  otir  lang^uage  to  an  ante* 
()enuliimate  accentuation  of  simple  worciU  of 
three  Syllables  makes  us  sometimes  bear  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  ibis  word  ;  bat 
.  by  no  correct  speakers. 

CoNStJMMATiON,kon-sum-ina'fihun, 
s.  Gin  pletion,  perfection,  end;  the  cod  ojf 
I  he  present  sy&tcm  of  things;  death,  end   of 

life. 

CoNSUM\>TiON,  kon-sum'shSn.  s- 

,(^1  ')  The  act  ol consuming,  waste;  the  state 
of  Wrfstin^  or  peii>hing  ;  a  waste  of  muacular 
fl<  &h,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 

Consumptive,  k&n-sum'tlv.  a. 
Destructive,    wastm^^,    exhausting;    diseased 
wiih  a  consumption. 

Consumptiveness,  kSn-sum'tiv- 
nes.  s. 
Tendency  to  a  consumption. 

Consutile,  koij-sii'til.a.  (l4o) 

Sewed  or  stitched  together. 

To  Contabulate,  k?>n-tab'u.l4tc, 

V.  a.  To  floor  with  boards. 

Contact,  kon'takt.  s. 

1  Ouch,  close  union. 

Contaction,  kon-tak'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  touching. 

Contagion,  kon-i4'je-un.s.  (542) 

The  emission  from  body  to  body  by  which 
diseases  are  cpmmunicated ;  infection,  prop«^ 
gation  of  mischief;  pestilence,  venomous 
emanations. 

Contagious,  kon-ta'jf-3s. 

Infectious,  caught  by  approach. 

Contagiousness,  kon-tS'jI-ds^n^s. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  contagious. 

To  Contain,  kon-tane'.  v.  a. 
To  hold ,  as  a  vessel ;  to  comprise  as  a  wikxngi 
to  restrain,  to  withhold. 

To  Contain,  kon-tanc'.  v.  n. 

To  live  in  continence. 

Containable,  kon-ta'nS-bl,  a. 

Possible  to  be  contained. 

To  Contaminate, kon-tam'^-nate. 

V.  a.  To  defile,  to  corrupt  by  base  mixture. 

Contaminate,  kou-tam'e-nate.  a. 
(91}  Polluted,  defiled. 


(542)  • 
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Contamination,  kJn-tam-e-na'- 
shun.  s. 
PollutioOf  defilemeet. 

To  Contemn,  kon-tem'.  v.  a.  (41 1) 
To  despise,  to  scorn,  to  neglect. 

Contemner,  kon-t^m'nur.  s.  (41j) 
One  that  contemns,  a  despiser. 

To  Contemper,  kon-tem'pur.  v.  a. 

To  modente. 
CONTEMPERAMENT,  kon-tem'pur- 

a-m^nt.  s. 
Dej^ree  of  any  qaatity. 

To  CoNTEMPERATE,  kon-tem'pur- 

ate.  V.  a. 
To  modenne,  to  tcmpfr. 

Contemperation,  kin-tem-pfir-a' 
shun.  s.  -  ' 

The  act  of  moderating  or  tempering  |  propor- 
tionate mixture,  proportion. 

To  Contemplate,  kon-tem' plite. 

V.  a.  To  study,  to  meditate, 
f^  There  is  a  very  prevailing  propensity  to 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable ;  a  propensity  which  ought  to  be 
checked  by  every  lover  of  the  harmony  of  lan- 
guage. That  very  singular  analogy  in  our 
tongue,  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  verb,  and  the  first  of  the  noun, 
(492)  teems  to  have  taken  place  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  forming  participles,  adverbs, 
and  verbal  nouns ;  which  would  be  inharmo* 
niousand  difficult  to  pronounce,  if  the  verb  had 
the  accent  on  the  first  svUablc,  This  analogy 
should  teach  us  to  avoid  placing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  this  arid  similar  verbs,  how- 
ever we  may  pronounce  nouns  and  adjectives ; 
for  though  to  contemplate  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  is  not  of  very  difficult  pronun- 
ciation, ycicontempiating  and  coutemplaiingly 
are  aimost  unproiiouuccablc. 

To  Contemplate,  kJn-tem'p^^'c- 
V.  D.  To  muse,  to  think  studiously  with  long 
attention. 

CoNTEMPLATiON-,kon-tem.pIa'shun 
s.  Meditation,  studious  thought  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  holy  meditation ;  study,  opposed  to  ac- 
tion. 

Contemplative,  kon-tem' pla-tlv. 

a.    Given  to  thought,  studious,  employed  in 
study ;  having  the  power  of  thought. 

Contemplatively,  kiii-tem'plJ- 

tSv-ie.  aH. 

Thoughtfully,  attentively. 
Contemplator,  kon-tem' pl4-tur. 

s.  (5«i)  Ofte  employed  in  study. 
Contemporary,  kin-tem'po-ra-re. 

a.  Liviiig  in  the  same  age  ;  bom  at  the  same 

time ;  existing  at  the  same  point  of  time. 

Contemporary,  kon-tem' po-ra-re. 
*      s-  (51s)  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with 
another. 

To  Contemporise,  kon-tem'pA- 

rlze.  V.  a.  (l53) 
To  make  contemporary. 

Contempt,  kon-t^mt'.s.  (412) 
The  act  of  despising  others,  scorn  ;  the  state 
of  being  despised,  vileoess. 

Contemptible,  k&n-tem'te-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  contempt,  deserving  scorn;  de- 
spised, scorned,  neglected. 

Contemptibleness,  kon-tem'te- 

bi.nls.  s. 

The  state  of  bcio^  conteffifftible ;  vileoess, 
cheapness. 


Contemptibi<y,  kon-t^m'ti-bli.  ad. 
Meanly,  io  a  roanoer  deserving  contempt. 

Contemptuous,  kin-tim'tsh6-us. 

a.  (461)  Scornful,  apt  to  despise. 

Contemptuously,  kon-t^m'tshi- 

us.le.  ad. 
With  scorn,  wiih  despite. 

CoNTEMPTUOUSNESS,kon-tem'tshi- 
3s-n2s.  s. 
Disposition  to  contempt. 

To  Contend,  kon-tend'.  y.  n. 

To  strive,  to  struggle  in  opposition  j  to  vie, 
to  act  in  emulation. 

To  CpNTEND,  kon-tend'.  v.  a.  ' 
To  dispute  any  thing,  to  contest. 

CoNTENDENT,  kon-ten'dent.  s.  , 
Antagonist,  opponent. 

Contender,  kon-tin'dur.  s. 

Combatant,  champion. 

Content,  kcjn-tent' . a. 

Satisfied  so  as  not  to  repine,  easy. 
To  Content,  kon-t^nt'.y.  a. 
To  satisfy  so  as  to  stop  complaint  ;  to  please, 
to  gratify. 

Content,  kun-tent'.  s. 

Modetate  happiness ;  acquiescence ;  that  which 
is  contained,  or  included  in  any  thing;  the 
power  of  containing,  extent,  capxity  s  that 
which  is  comprised  in  a  writing  ;  m  this  sense 
used  only  in  the  plural,  and  then  it  is  some- 
times accented  on  the  first  syllable.  (493) 

Contented,  kSn-ten'tcd.  part,  a. 
Satisfied,  at  quiet,  not  repining. 

Contention,  kon-ten'shSn.  s. 
Strife,  debate,  contest  i  emulation,  endeavour 
to  excel. 

Contentious,  kon-t^n'fihus.  a. 

Quarrelsome,  given  to  debate,  perverse. 

CoNTENTiousLY,  kJn-tln'shus-li. 
ad.  Perversely,  quarrelsomely. 

Contentiousness,  kon-ten'shils- 
n^s.  s. 
Proneness  to  contest. 

Contentless,  kon-tent'les.  a. 
Discontented,  dissatisfied,  uneasy. 

Contentment,  kon-t^nt'mint.  s. 

Acquiescence  without  plenary  satisfaction,  gra* 
tification. 

Conterminous,  kon-tcr'me-nus.  a. 
Bordering  upon. 

Conterraneous,  kon-ter-ri'ni-As. 
a.  Of  the  same  country. 

To  CoN-^EST,  kon-t^st'.  y.  a.  (492) 
To  dispute,  to  controvert,  to  litigate. 

To  Contest,  kon-test'.  v.  n. 

To  strive,  to  contend ;  to  vie,  to  emulate. 

Contest,  kon'test.  s.  (492) 

Dispute,  difference,  debate. 

Contestable,  kon-tes'ta-bl.  a. 

Disputable,  controvertible. 

Contest ablen ESS,  kon-tes'ta-b!- 

nes.  s. 
Possibility  of  contest. 

To  Context,  kon-tekst'.  v.  a. 

To  weave  together. 

Context,  kon'tekst.  8.(494) 

The  general  series  of  a  discourse. 

Context,  kon-tlkst',  a. 

Knit  together,  firm. 

Contexture,  kon-teks'tshure^  s. 
(461)  The  disposition  of  parts  one  among  an- 
other, the  system,  the  constitufion. 

O2 


Contignation,  kin-t^-n4'shun.  s. 
A  frame  of  beams  or  bofMrds  joined  together ; 
the  act  of  framing  or  joining  a  fabrick. 

Contiguity,  kon.tc-i[u'c-te.  s. 

Actual  contact,  nearness  of  situation. 

Contiguous,  kSn-dg'u-us.  a. 

Meeting  so  as  to  touch ;  bordering  upon. 

Contiguously,  kSn-tig'A-us-li.  ad, 

Without  any  intervening  space. 
Contiguousness,  kSn-tig'u-us-nes 
s.  Close  connexion. 

Continence,  kin'^te-ninse.    1 
Continency,  k6n'te-nen-s^.  J    *, 
Restraint,  command  of  one's  self ;  chastity  m 
general ;  forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure ;  mo- 
deration in  lawful  pleasures. 

Continent,  kon'te-nJnt.a. 
Chaste,  abstemious  in  lawful  pleasures;  re- 
strained, moderate,  temperate. 

Continent,  kWti-nent.  s. 
Land  not  disjoined  by  the  sea  from  other  lands  f 
that  which  contains  any  thing. 

Continental,  kon-te-ncnt'al.  a. 
Relating  to  the  Continent.  ^ 

To  Continge,  kon-tinje'.  v.  a. 
To  touch,  to  reach. 

Contingence,  kSn-tin'jinse.   1^ 

Contingency,  kon-tin'j2n-se.  / 

The  quality  of  being  fortuitous;  accioeatal 
possi>ility. 

Contingent,  kon-tin'jent.  a« 
Falling  out  by  chance,  accidental. 

Contingent,  kSn-tin'jent.  s. 

A  thing  in  the  hands  of  chance;  a  proportion 
that  falls  to  any  person  upon  a  division. 

CoNTiNGENTLY,kon-ttn'jent-li.ad, 
Accidentally ;  without  any  settled  rule. 

CoNTiNGENTNESS,  kun-tin'jent-nls 

s.  Accidentalness. 
Continual,  konrt!n'u-al.  a. 

Incessant,  proceeding  without  interruption  ; 
in  law,  a  continual  claim  is  made  from  time  to 
time,  within  eveiy  year  and  day. 

Continually,  k8n-tin'u-al-lJ.  ad. 

Without  pause,  without  interruption;  with- 
out ceasing. 

Continuance,  kon-tin'i-ansc.  s. ' 

Succession  uninterrupted  ;  permanence  in  one 
state  ;  abode  in  a  place ;  duration,  lastingness ; 
perseverance. 

Continuate,  kon-tin'u-ate.  a.  (oO 
Immediately  united ;  uninterrupted,  unbroken. 

Continuation,  kon-tin-u-a'sl\un. 

s.  Protraction,  or  succession,  uninterrupted. 

Continuative,  kon-tin'u-a-tiv.  s. 

An  expression  noting  permanence  or  duration* 
CoNTlNUATOR,  kon-tin-u-A'tur.  s. 

(53 1 )  He  that  continues  or  keeps  up  the  series 

ot  succession. 

To  Continue,  kon-t!n'u.  v.  n. 

To  remain  in  the  same  state ;  to  last,  to  be 
durable ;  to  persevere. 

To  Continue,  k6n-t!n'u.  v.  a. 

To  protract,  or  repeat  without  interruption  ; 
to  unite  without  a  chasm,  or  intervening  sub- 
stance. 

Continuedly,  kon-tin'u-lH-Ie.  ad. 
Without  internjption,  without  ceasing.  -       ^ 

CoNTiNUER,  k8n-t!n'fi-ur.  s. 
One  that  has  the  power  of  perseverance. 

Continuity,  kon-te-nu'i-te.  s. 

Connexion,  uninterrupted  cohesion ;  the  Tex- 
ture or  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  an  animal 
body. 
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Continuous,  kjn-tin'i-us.  a. 

Joined  together,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  space. 

To  Contort,  kon-t&rt'.  v.  a. 
To  twist,  to  writhe. 

Contortion,  kon-tir'shSn.  s. 

Twist,  wry  mution,  flexure. 

Contour,  kon-tSir'.  s.  French, 

'I'he  outline,  the  line  by  which  any  figure  is 
defined  or  terminatcfd. 

Contraband,  kon'tra-band. 3.(524) 

Prohibited,  illegal,  unlawful. 

To  Contract,  kon-trakt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  together,  to  shorten  ;  to  bring  two 
paities  together,  to  make  a  bar^in  ;  to  be- 
troth, to  affiance;  to  get  a  habit  of;  to  ab- 
ridge, tQepito{ni>e. 

To  Contract,  kon-tiakt'.  v.  n. 

To  shrink  up;  to  grow  short  ;  to  bargain,  as 
to  contra£^  for  a  quantity  of  provisions.  ^ 

Contract,  kon'trakt.  s.  (492) 

A  bargain,  a  compact ;  an  act  whereby  a  man 
and  woman  are  betrothed  to  one  another  ;  a 
writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  bargain  are  in- 
cluded. 

1^  Mr.  Nares,  in  his  English  Orthoepy,  page 
338,  has  very  properly  criticised  Dr. Jonii$f)n*s 
observation  on  this  word,  where  he  says, 
'  Dr.  Johnson  has  accented  this  word  on  the 

*  last  syllable,  and  has  subjoined  this  remark,' 
**  anciently  accented  on  the  first."     *  It  is  evi- 

*  dent,  says  Mr.  Nares,  that  the  whole  article 
'  shbuld  be  reversed  :  the  word  should  stand 

*  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  remark 

*  should  be,  "  anciently  accented  on  the  last." 
The  justness  of  these  observations  will  appear 
from  the  quotations : 

'«<  This  is  the  hand  which,  vvith  a  yow*df0»/r^, 
••  Was  fast  belock*d  in  tliine. — Shakespeare, 

«  I  did ;  and  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy, 
•  And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  Fr.mce." — Uid. 

But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on 
the  first  syllable,  needs  no  proof  but  the  general 
car,  and  the  general  analogy  of  dissyllable 
nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  iorm.  (49ft) 

Contract  EDN  ESS,  kin-trak'ted-ncs 

s.  The  state  oi  being  contracted. 

CoNTRACTiBiLiTy,k&n-trak-te-bil'- 

e-ti.  s. 
Possibility  of  being  contracted. 

CoNTRACTiBLE,  kon-trak't^-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  contraction. 

CoNTRACTiBLENESS,k4n-trak'te.bl. 
nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  suffering  contraction. 

Contractile,  kon-trak'tfl.  a.  (145) 

(140)  Having  the  power  of  shortening  itself. 

Contraction,, k8n-trak'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  contracting  or  shortening;  the  act 
of  shrinking  or  shrivelling ;  the  state  of  being 
conrractcd,  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass;  in 
grammar,  the  reduction  of  two  vowels  or  syl- 
Jables  to  one  ;  abbreviation,  as  the  writing  is 
full  of  contractions. 

Contractor,  kon-trak'tur.  s. 

One  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain. 

ToCoNTRADiCT,  kontra-dikt'.  V.  a. 
To  oppose  verbally,  to  deny ;  to  be  contrary  to. 

Contradictor,  kon-tra-dik'tur.  s. 

One  that  contradicts,  an  opposer. 

Contradiction,  kon-tra-dik'shun. 

s.  Verbal  opposition,  controversial  assertion ; 
opposition  ;  inconsistencv,  incongruity ;  con- 
trariety, in  thought  or  effect. 


Contradictious,  kin-tra-dik'shfis 

a.  Filled  with  coiitradictions,  inconsistent;  in- 
clined to  contradict. 

CoNTRADiCTiousNESS,  kon-tra- 
dik-'shis-nls.  s. 
Incoruistency. 

Contradictorily,  kon-tra-dik'- 
tur-i-1*.  ad. 

Inconsistency  with  himself ;  oppositely  to 
others. 

CoNTRAniCTORY,k6ri-tra-dik'tur-e. 
a.  Opposite  to,  inconsiiiciU  with;  in  logick, 
that  wnich  is  in  the  fullrst  opposition. 

Contradictory,  k&n-tra-dik'iur-e. 

s*  A  proposition  which  opposes  another  in  all 
its  terms,  incomlstency. 

Contradistinction,  kon-tra-dis- 
tfng'shun.  s.  (409) 
Distinction  by  opposite  qualities. 

To  Contradistinguish,  kun-tra- 
dis-ting'gwish,  V.  a. 
To  distinguish  by  opposite  qualities. 

Contra  FISSURE,  kon-tra-i!sh'shure 
«•  (4.50)  (452)  A  crack  of  the  scull,  where 
the  blow  was  infiicted,  is  called  fissure  ;  but  in 
the  contrary  pan,  conirafissure. 

To  CoNTRAiNDiCATE,  kon-tia-in'- 

"    dc-kate.  v.  a. 
To  point  out  some  peculiar  symptom  contrary 
to  the  general  tenour  of  the  malady. 

Contraindication,  kon-tra-in- 
de-k4/shiin.  s. 

An  indication,  or  symptom,  which  forbids  that 
to  be  done  which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease 
points  out  at  first. 

CoNTRAMURE,  kon-tra-murc'.  s. 
An  outwall  built  about  the  main  wall  of  a  ciiy. 

CoNTRANlTENCY,  kuH-trJ-ni'ten-se 
s.  Re-action,  a  resistance  against  pressure. 

Contraposition,  kon-tra-pi-zish' 
un.  s. 
A  placing  over  against. 

CoNTRAREGULARiTY,  kin-tra-reg- 

Ulv^UL  s. 

Contrariety  to  rule. 

CoNTRARiANT,  koH-traf FC-ant.  a. 
Inconsistent,  contradictory. 

Contraries,  kSn'ira-riz.s.  (pp) 

Things  of  opposite  natures  or  qualities ;'  in  lo- 
gick, propositions  which  destroy  each  other. 

Contrariety,  kon-tra-ri'e-te.  s. 
Repugnance,  op^iosiiion ;  inconsistency,  qua- 
lity or  position  destructive  of  its  opposite. 

CoNTRARiLY,  kon'tra-rc-le.  ad. 
In  a  manner  contrary ;  different  way Sj  in  oppo- 
site diie£lions.     Little  used. 

(j:^  This  and  the  following  word  are  by  Dr. 
Johnson  accented  on  the  second  syllable  ;  no 
doubt  from  the  harshness  that  must  necessarily 
arise  from  placing  the  accent  on  the  first,  when 
so  many  unaccented  syllables  are  to  succeed. 
But  if  harmony  were  to  take  place,  we  should 
never  suffer  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of 
contrary^  from  which  these  words  are  formed ; 
but  that  once  admitted,  as  it  invariably  is  by 
the  best  speakers,  we  should  cross  the  most 
uniform  analogy  of  our  language,  if  wc  ac- 
cented the  adverb  differently  from  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  adje£live  ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever harsh  they  may  -sound,  these  words  must 
necessarily  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
-^See  Contrary. 

Contrariness,  kon'tra-re-nes.  s. 

Contrariety,  opposition. 


Contrarious,  kon-tri'rtis.  a. 
Opposite,  repugnant. 

CoNTRARiousLY,  kon-tra'ri-4s-li. 
ad.  Oppositely. 

Contrariwise,  kon'tra-re-wize. 

ad.  Conversely  ;  on  the  contrary. 

Contrary,  kon'tra-ri.  a. 
Opposite,  contradictory ;    inconsistent,   disa* 
grecing ;  adverse,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

g^  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first 
syllable  of  this  woid  by  all  corred  speakers, 
and  as  constantly  removed  to  the  second  by 
the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  When  common 
ears  refuse  a  sound,  it  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  sound  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  language.  The  learned  often 
vitiate  the  natural  taste  for  their  own  language 
by  an  affefled  veneration  for  others;  while  the 
illiterate,  by  a  kind  of  vernacular  instinft,  f^U 
into  the  most  analogical  pronunciation,  and 
such  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  general  turn  of 
the  language.  Anciently  this  word,  as  appears 
by  the  uoets,  was  most  coniinonly  pronounced 
bV  the  learned,  as  it  is  now  by  the  vulgar,  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  now  morfe  firmly  established  than  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  other  pro- 
nunciation must  be  scrupulously  avoided. — Sec 

CoNTRARILY. 

Contrary,  kon'tra-re.  s. 
A  thmg  of  opposite  qualities  ;  a  proposition 
contrary  to  some  other  ;  in  opposiuon,  on  the 
other  side  ;  to  a  contrary  purpose. 

Contrast,  kon'trast.  s. 
Opposition  and  dissimilitude  pf  figures,  by 
W'hich  one  contributes  to  the  visibility  or  effect 
of  another. 

To  Contrast,  kon-trast'.  v. a. 

To  place  in  opposition;    to   shew  another 
figure  10  advantage. 

CoNTRAVALLATiON,  koD-tra-val- 
Ji'shdn.  s, 

The  fortification  thrown  up,  to  binder  the  sal- 
lies of  the  garrison. 

Contravene,  kon-tra-vine'.  v.  a. 

To  oppose,  to  obstruct,  to  baffle. 

Contravener,  kon-tra-ve'nur.  s. 
He  who  opposes  another. 

CoNTRAVENTiON^kon-tra-ven'shun 

s.  Opposition. 

CoNTKECTATiON,  kon-trek.ta'shun* 

s.  A  touching. 

CoNTRiBUTARY,  kon-trib'i-ta-rc.  a. 
Paymg  tribute  to  the  same  sovereign. 

To  Contribute,  kun-trib'utc.  v.  a. 

To  give  to  some  common  stock. 

To  Contribute,  kon-tnb'Ate.  v.  n. 
1\)  bear  a  part,  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or 
effect.  '' 

Contribution,  kon-tre-bu'shun.  s. 

1  he  act  of  promoting  some  design  in  conjtinc- 
lion  with  other  persons ;  that  which  is  given 
by  several  hands  for  some  common  purpose  ; 
that  -vhich  is  paid  for  the  support  of  an  army 
lying  in  a  country. 

CoNTRiBUTiVE,  kSn-trib'u-tfv.  a. 
That  which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  pro- 
moting any  purpose  in  concurrence  with  olhcx 
motives. 

Contributor,  kon-trlb'A-tur.  s. 
'166)  One  that  bears  a  part  in  some  common 


Contributory,  kon-trlb'fi-tur-c.  a. 

Promoting  the  same  end,  bringing  j  -  " 
9ome  joint  design.  (512) 
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To  CoNTRiSTATE,  kon.trh'.tate.  V.  a. 
To  sadden,  to  make  sorrowful.    Not  used. 

CoNTRiSTATiON,koi^.ti!s-ti'shfin.s. 
The  act  of  making  sad,  ihc  state  of  being  made 
sad.    Not  used. 

Contrite,  kon'tnte.  a.  (i4o) 

Bruised,  much  worn ;  worn  with  sorrow,  ha- 
rassed with  the  sense  of  guilt,  penitent, 
(f^  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  both  as  it  is  an  adjecuve,  from 
whic^  is  formed  the  abstra6i  substantive  €on- 
triffturss,  and  as  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic 
has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  /  in  the  la&t(i4o). 
Accordingly  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  N.ires,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stonc,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Bu- 
cbaoan,  and  Entick,  place  it  on  the  first,  with 
unquestionably  the  best  usage  on  their  side. 

Contritely,  kon'tnte-Ie.  ad. 

Penitently, 
fj;^  As  the  adje8ive  contrite,  though  contrary 
to  analogy,  seems  to  prefer  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  ;  contritely  and  comriteness  must 
necessarily  have  the  accent  on  the  same  sylla- 
ble.—Sec  Co  n  t  r  a  R  i  ly  . 

CoNTRiTENESS,  kon'tritc-nes.  s. 
Contrition,  repentance. 

Contrition,  koii-trish'un.  s. 

The  a6l  of  grinning  or  rubbing  to  powder ; 
penitence,  sorrow  for  sin. 

CoNTRiVABLE,  kon-tri'va^bl.  a. 
Possible  to  be  planned  by  the  mind. 

Contrivance,  kon-tri'vanse.  s. 

The  ad  of  contrivmg  >  scheme,  plan;  a  plot, 
ao  artifice. 

To  Contrive,  kon-trive'.  v.  a. 
To  plan  out ;   to  find  out  means. 

To  Contrive,  kon-trive',  v.  n. 

To  form  or  dosign,  to  plan. 

Contrivement,  kon-trive'ment.  s. 
Invention. 

Contriver,  kin-tri'vur.  s.  (98) 

An  invcnter. 
Control,  kon-troll'.  s.  (405) 
A  register,  or  account  kept  by  another  officer, 
that  each  may  be  examined  by  the    other; 
check,  restraibti    power,  authority,  superin- 
tendence. 

To  Control.  kon-tr6ll'.  v.  a.  (406) 

To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter  reckoning; 
to  govern,  to  restrain  ;  to  confute. 

Controllable,  kon-iroll'a-bl.  a. 

Subjca  to  control,  subje£l  to  be  over-ruled. 

Controller,  kon-troll'ur.  s. 
Omc  that  has  the  power  of  governing  or  re- 
straining. 

CoNTROLLERSHlP,kon.tr6ll'ur-ship. 
«•  The  office  of  a  controller. 

CoNTROLMENT.  kon-troii'ment.  s. 
i  he  power  or  ati  of  superintending  or  restrain- 
Wft  restraint ;  opposition,  confutation. 

Cof^TRov'ERSi  AL,  kon-tro-ver'sbal. 
*'  letting  to  disputes,  disputations. 

Controversy,  kon'tro-ver-si.'s, 

"«pute,  debate ;  a  suit  in  law ;  a  quarrel. 

To  Controvert,  kon'tro-vert.  v.  a. 

lodcbatc,  to  dispute  any  thing  in  writing. 

CoNTRovERTiBLE,kon-tro.vert'e-bl 
a-  Disputable. 

C0NTR0VERTJST,kSr/trO-Ver-tlst.S. 

^»«Putani,  chiefly  on  religious  subjeas. 

Inr  « IS  with  some  surprise  I  have  frequently 
5«c^ed  those  profound  philologists,  the 
^whly  Reviewers,  write  this  word  Comro- 


*versialht.  "  He  appeals  to  be  a  sensible,  in- 
**  geniou.^,  and  candid  Controversialisi :  one 
**  who  writes  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  with 
**  the  full  conviflion  of  his  own  mind.*' 
M.  R.  November,  1794,  p.  346.  But  nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  every  verbal  noun 
ought  to  be  formed  from  the  verb,  and  conse- 
quently that  to  controvert  ought  to  form  con- 
trwertist.  Dc-  Johnson  has  only  produced 
the  amhoriiy  of  Tillotson;  to  which  I  will 
brg  leave  to  add  a  much  belter  from  the  Idler, 
No.  12.  "It  is  common  for controvertists,  in 
the  heat  of  disputation,  to  add  oiie^position  to 
another  till  they  reach  the  extremities  of  know- 
ledge, whose  truth  and  falsehood  lose  iheir 
distin£lion." 

Contumacious,  kon-tu-m4'shfis.  a. 

Obstinate,  perverse,  stubborn. 
CoNTUMACiousLY,kon-ti.raa'shus- 

le.  ad. 
Obstinately,  inflexibly,  perversely. 

CoNTUMACiousNESS,  kon-tu-ma'- 
shus-nes.  s. , 
Obstinacy,  pcrvcrseness. 

Contumacy,  kon'ti-ma-se.  s. 

Obstinacy,  perverseness ;  in  law,  a  wilful  con- 
tempt ana  disobedience  to  any  lawful  summons 
or  judicial  order. 

Contumelious,  kin-tu-me'li-as.  a. 

Reproachful,  siiicastick  ;  inclined  to  utter  re- 
proach ;  produ61ive  of  reproach,  shameful. 

CoNTUMEHousLY,  kon-tu-nie'le- 
us-li.  ad. 
Reproachfully,  contemptuously. 

CoNTUMELiousNESS^   kdn-tfi-m^'- 
ii-us-n^s.  s. 
Rudeness,  reproach; 

Contumely,  kon'tu-me-le.  s. 

Contempt uousness,  bitterness  of  language,  re- 
proach. * 

To  Contuse,  kJn-tuze'.  v.  a.  (437) 

To  beat  together,  to  bruise ;  to  bruise  the  flesh 
"^^mhout  a  breach  of  the  continuity. 

Contusion,  kon-tu'zhun.  s: 

The  a6i  of  beating  or  bruising ;  the  state  of 
being  beaten  or  bruised ;  a  bruise. 

Convalescence,  kSn-va-les'- 
sense.  (510) 

Convalescency,  kin-va-les' 
sen-se.  ^ 

Renewal  of  heahh,  recovery  from  adise»e. 

Convalescent,  kon-va-les'sent.  a. 

Recovering. 

To  Convene,  kSn-vene'.  v.  n. 
To  come  together,  to  assemble. 

To  Convene,  kon-vene'.  v.  a. 
To  call  together,  to  asseinblet  to  convoke ;  to 
summon  judicially. 

Convenience,  kSn-ve'ne-ense.   \ 
Conveniency,  kon-vi'ne-en-si.  / 
s.  Fitness,  commodiousness,  cause  of  ease,  ac- 
commodation ;  fitness  of  time  or  place. 

Convenient,  kon-ve'ne-ent.  a. 

Fit,  suitable^  proper. 

Conveniently,  kon-ve'ne-ent-li. 

ad.  Comnxxiiously,  fitly. 

Convent,  kon'vent.  s. 

An  assembly  of  religious  persooi ;  a  religious 
house,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery. 

To  Convent,  kon-vent'.v.  a.  (492) 
To  call  before  a  judge  or  judicature.  Not  in 
use. 


} 


Conventicle,  kon-vcn'te-kl.  s» 

An  assembly,  a  meeting;  an  assembly  for 
worship ;  a  secret  assembly.' 
0:3-  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Diftionaiy  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Sheridan's  accentuation  of  this 
word  upon  the  first  syllable,  as  I  apprehended 
it  was  more  agreeable  to  polite  usage,  though 
less  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  the  accent  on  the 
second  ;  but  from  a  f.»rther  inquiry,. and  a  re- 
view of  the  authorities  for  both,  I  am  stroiigly 
persuaded  in  favour  of  the  latter  accentuation. 
For  the  former  we  have  Sheridan,  Ash,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Entick ;  and  for  the  latter.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Scott,  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Bailey.  The  other  accentuation 
seems  chiefly  adopted  by  the  poets,  who  should 
not  be  deprived  of'thcir  privilege  of  altering 
the  accents  of  some  words  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  verse : 

**  For  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite.** 

Foj>e. 

CoNVENTiCLER,  kon-ven'tik-luf.  s. 
One  that  supports  or  frequents  private  and  un- 
lawful assemblies. 

Convention,  kon-ven'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  coming  together,  union,  coalition  ; 
«n  assembly ;  a  contract,agreemcnt  for  a  time 

Conventional,  kon-ven'shun-al. 

a.  Stipulated,  agreed  on  by  compaS. 

Conventionary,   kon-vln'shun^ 

a.r^.  a. 
Afling  upon  contraft. 

Conventual,  kon-ven'tshu-al.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  convent,  monastick. 

Conventual,  kon-yen'tshu-al.  s. 
A  monk,  a  nun,  one  that  lives  in  a  convent-     . 

To  Converge,  kon-vlrje'.  v.  n. 

To  tend  to  one  point  from  different  places. 

Convergent,  kon-ver'jent. 


y 


Converging,  kon-verMing. 

Tending  to  one  point  from  different  places. 
Conversable,  kin-ver'sa-bl.  a. 
Qualified  for  conversation,  fit  for  company. 

CoNVERSABLENESS,   kon-vcr'sa-bl- 

nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  a  pleasing  companion. 

CoNVERSABLY,kin-ver'sa-bl^.  ad. 

In  a  conversable  manner. 
^  Jkon'ver-santl 

Conversant,    *[  k5„.v VsSnt >' 

Acquainted  with,  familiar ;  having  intercourse 
with  any,  acquainted  ;  relating  to,  concerning. 
(}:|r  There  are  such  corisiderable  authorities  for 
each  of  these  pronunciations  as  render  a  deci- 
sion on  that  ground  somewhat  difficult.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  ;  and  Mr.  Nares,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Entick,  accent  the  first.  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  Mr.  Scott  place  it  on  both,  and  coiv 
sequently  leave  it  undecided.  Analogy  seems 
to  demand  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable  ; 
perhaps  not  so  much  from  the  relation  the 
word  beare  to  the  verb  to  con*verse^  since  k 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  noun  con- 
fverse,  {492)  as  from  the  very  general  rule  of 
accenting  words  of  three  syllables,  that  are  not 
simples  in  our  language,  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble when  two  consonants  occur  in  the  miodle. 
•  This  rule,  however,  is  frequently  violated  in 
favour  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  (the  f^ 
vourite  accent  of  our  language)  as  in  aggran- 
dize, amnesty,  cbdracter,  convertite,  ances- 
tor, magistrate,  frdtestant,  &c.  and  where 
there  is  but  one  consonant  in  the  middle,  no- 
thing is  more  coiirmon  than  to  find  the  accent 
of  the  dissyllable  verb  Dcglcded,  and  the  tris- 
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tyllable  noun  adopting  the  antepenoltiraate 
accent.  Thus  t\it\iotitcofifideat,presUMt^ 
frtnj'tdent^  &c.  are  doc  accented  lik^  the  verbs 
confide^  preside ^  &f:»  6cc.  bat  are  considered  as 
simples,  and  follow  the  general  rule ;  which 
U,  that  all  simples  of  three  syllables,  with  but 
one  consonant  m  the  middle,  have  the  accent 
on  the  first,  and  that  the  vowel  in  this  syllable 
is  short,  (503 J.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
since  autTOriues  are.  $0  equal  and  analogy  so 
precarious,  usage  must  be  the  umpire;  and 
my  observation  fculs  me  if  that  which  may  be 
called  the  best  usage  does  not  decide  in  favour 
of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Conversation,  kon-ver-sa'shun.  s. 

Familiar^discourse,  chat,  easy  tallt,  a  particular 
ad  of  discoursing  upon  any  subject ;  com- 
merce, intercourse  ;  familiaritv ;  behaviour, 
manner  of  ading  in  common  life. 

To  Converse,  kJn-vlrse'.  v.  n. 

To  cohabit  with,  to  hold  intercourse  with; 
to  be  acquainted  with ;  to  discourse  familiarly 
upon  any  subje£l ;  to  have  commerce  with  a 
different  sex. 

Converse,  kon'vlrse.  8.(592) 

Manner  of  discoursing  in  familiar  life ;  ac- 
quaintance, cohabitation,  familiarity;  with 
geometricians  it  means  the  cootraiy. 
0^  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  substantive 
was  anciently  pronounced  like  the  verb,  with 
the  accent  on  tne  second  syllable  ;  but  nothing 
is  now  better  established  than  the  accent  on 
the  first.    Even  the  line  of  Pope, 

•*  Generous  converse  \  a  soul  exempt  from  pride,'* 

however  rugged  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  tnis  word,  cannot  with  propriety 
lie  read  otherwise. 

Conversely,  kin-vlrse'l^.  ad. 

With  change  of  order,  reciprocally. 

Conversion,  kon-ycr'shun.  s. 

Change  from  one  state  into  another,  ttansmu* 
tatxoD  I  change  from  leprobation  to  gvace ; 
change  from  one  religion  to  another. 

CoNVERSiVE,  kon-ver'siv.  a. 

Conversable,  sociable. 

To  Convert,  kon-vert'.  v.  a. 
To  change  into  another  substance,  to  trans- 
mute ;  to  change  from  one  religion  to  another; 
to  turn  from  a  had  to  a  good  lite  ,  to  apply' to 
any  use,  to  appropriate. 

ToCONVERT,kJn-vert'.  v.  n. 
To  undergo  a  change,  to  be  transmuted. 

Convert,  kon'v^rt.  s.  (492) 

A  person  conveited  from  one  opinion  to 
another. 

Converter,  kon-v^rt'ur.  s. 

One  that  makes  converts. 

Convertibility,    kon-ver-te-bll'- 
h-ih.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  possible  to  be  converted. 
Convertible,  kon-vcr'ie-bl.  a. 

Susceptible  of  change,  transmutable ;  so  much 
alike  as  that  one  may  be  used  for  the  other. 

Convertibly,  kon-ver'te-ble.ad. 
Reciprocally. 

Convertite,  kin'ver-tite.  s.  (l56) 
(503)  A  convert. 

Convex,  kon'vJks.  a. 

Rising  in  a  circular  form,  opposite  to  concaye. 

Convex,  kon'vlks.  s. 

A  convex  body. 

Con  VEXED,  kon-velcst'.  part.  (359) 
Protuberant  in  a  circular  form. 

CoNVEXEDLY,  k6n-vek'5ed-le,(364} 
Inaconvexfonp. 


CONVEXITY;  kin-v?ks'i-te.  s. 

Protuberance,  in  a  circular  form. 

CoNV^XLY,  kSn-veks'le.  ad. 
In  a  convex  form. 

CoNVKXNESS,  kon-veks'nls.  s. 
Spheroidical  protuberance,  convexity. 

Convexo-concave,    kon-v^ks'i- 
kong'kave.  a. 

Having  the  hollow  on  the  inside,  correspond- 
ing to  the  external  protuberance.' 

To  Convey,  kin-vi'.  v.  a.  {26()) 

To  carry,  to  transport  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther ;  to  hand  from  one  to  another ;  to  move 
secretly  ;  to  transmit,  to  transfer,  -to  deliver  to 
anothor ;  19  impart. 

Conveyance,  kon-va'anse.  s. 

The  a£l  of  removing  any  thing  ;  way  for  car- 
riage or  transportation  \  the  method  of  remov- 
ing secretly  ;  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed ;  delivery  from  one  to  another ;  aa  of 
transferring  property ;  writing  by  which  pro- 
peny -is  transferred.  » 

Conveyancer,  kon-va'an-sSr.  s. 

A  lawyer  who  draws  writings  by  which  pro- 
perty is  transferred. 

Conveyer,  kin-vS'-ur.  s. 

One  who  carries  or  transmits  any  thing. 
To  Convict,  kin-vikt'.  v.  a. 
To  prove  guilty,  to  deteft  in  guilt ;  to  con- 
fute, to  discover  to  be  false. 

Convict,  kSn-vikt'.  a. 

Convified,  deteded  in  guilt.  • 

Convict,  kJn'vikt.  s.  (4^2) 

A  person  cast  at  the  bar. 

Conviction,  kin-vik'shun.  s. 

Detection  of  guilt ;  the  act  of  convincing, 
confutation.  - 

CoNviCTiVE,  kjn-vik'tiv.  a.  (15;) 
Having  the  power  of  convincing. 

To  Convince,  kon-vinse".  vl  a. 
To  force  another  to  acknowledge  a  contested 
position ;  to  convict. — See  To  C  o  l  l  e  c  T . 

CoNViNCEMENT,  kon-vinse'ment.s. 
Conviction. 

CoNViNCiBLE,  kon-v!n's*-bl.a* 

Capable  of  conviction ;  capable  of  being  cwi- 
deptly  disproved.        *, 

CoNViNCiNGLY,kin-v!n'sing-le.ad. 
J  a  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt. 

Convincingness^  kon-vin'sing-nes 
»•  The  power  of  convincing. 

To  Convive,  kijn-vive^  v.  a. 

To  entenain,  to  feast.     Obsolete. 

CoNVJVAL,  k4a-vi'val.      \    /,  ,^\ 
Convivial,  kin-vfv'ySl.  /^-^^i^) 

Relating  (o  an  eo|e«tainment,  festal,  social. 

Conundrum,  ki-ndii'drSm.  s. 

A  low  jest,  a  quiobl?. 

To  CoNVOCATE,  kon'vi-kate.  v.  a. 
To  call  together. 

Convocation,  kon-vA-ka'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  calling  to  an  assembly ;  an  assem- 
bly; an  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  consultation 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical. 

To  Convoke,  kon-voke\  v.  a. 
To  call  together,  to  summon  to  an  assembly. 

To  Convolve,  kSn-volv'.  v.  a. 
To  roll  together,  to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 

Convoluted.  kon-v6-lu't^d.  pan. 

a.  Twisted,  rolled  upon  itself. 

Convolution,  kon-vA-lu'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itself;  the 
state  of  rolling  together  in  company. 


To  Convoy,  kon-vie'.  v.  a. 

To  accompany  by  land  or  sea^  for  the  nke  of 
defence. 
Convoy,  kin'vSe.  s.  (492) 

Attendance  at  sea  or  on  the  roak  by  way  of  de- 
fence ;  the  act  of  attending  as  a  defence* 
Conusance,  kin'u.sanse.  s. 

Cognizance,  notice.  A  law  terBS.-*See  Coc- 

NIZANCE. 

^;3r  Perhaps  it  mav  be  pleaded  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  law,  that  this  is  the  word  they  use 
instead  of  Cognizance,  and  consequently,  tbat 
the  charge  against  them  of  mutilating  that 
word  falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  m^  be 
answered,  that  the  second  syllable  of  these 
words  are  so  different  as  to  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  which  thev  make  use  of;  and  that  the 
words  cognizaMef  cognizor,  and  cogmxee^ 
being  pionoilnced  by  them  without  the  g^ 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  justness  oiF  the  ac- 
cusation. 

To  Convulse,  kon-vfilse'.  v.  a. 

To  give  an  irregular  and  invcduntaiy  motioa 
to  the  parts  of  any  body. 

Convulsion,  kon-vul^shun.  s. 

A  convulsion  '\%  an  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  fibres  and  muscles;  an  irregular  and  vio- 
lent motion,  commotion. 

Convulsive,  kon-vul'siv.a.  (l58) 

:    (4tS)  Giving  twitches  or  spasms. 

Cony,  kun'ne.  s. 
A  rabbit,  an  animal  that  burroughs  in  the 

.  ground. 

CoNY^BOROUGH,kun'n^-bur-i.  s. 
A  place  where  rabbiu  make  their  holes  in  the 
ground.  "• 

To  Coo,  kM.  V.  n.  (10) 
To  cry  as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

Cook,  kASk.  s.  (sod) 

One  whose  profession  is  to  dress  and  prepare 

victualsfor  toe  table. 

Cook-maid,  k^k'made.  s. 

A  maid  that  dresses  provii'ons. 
Cook-room,  k66  'iMm.  s. 

A  rooni  in  which  pravisioos  ate  f))repired  for 

the  ship^s  crew. 

To  Cook,  k&ik.  v.  a. 

To  prepare  victuals  for  the  table» 

Cookery,  kopk'ur-e.  s.  [555) 

llie  art  of  dressing  victuals* 

Cool,  k6Al.  a.  (300) 
Somewhat  cold,  approaching    to  cold;    not 
zealous,  not  fond. 

Cool,  k&il.  s. 

Freedom  from  heat. 
To  Cool,  kiil.  v.  a. 

To  make  cool,  to  allay  heat)  to  quiet  passion, 
.   to  calm  anger. 

To  Cool.  kMl.  v.  n. 

To  grow  less  hot ;  m  grow  less  waim  wiih 
regard  10  passion. 

Cooler,  kMl'ur.  s. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  cooling  the  bodyi 
a  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  cooL 

Coolly,  kMl'le.ad, 

Without  heat,  or  sharp  cold ;  without  passion. 
Coolness,  kMl'nes.  s. 
Gentle  cold,  a  soft  or  mild  degree  of  cdd  ; 
want  of  affection,  disinclination;     frcedoo^ 
from  pa^on. 

CooM.  koim.s.  (306} 
Soot  tfiat  gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth;  that 
matter  that  works  out  of   the  wheels  of  car- 
riages. 

CooM,  k68m.  s. 
A  measure  of  com  containing  four  bushels* 
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Coo?,  ktti>.  8. 
A  cage,  a  pen  for  anittalf,  91  poultfjor  fbeep. 

To  Coop,  kiip.  v.  a. 
To  shot  up  in  a  narrow  coropaM,  to  cage* 

COOPBE,  k8S-p(^'.  S. 
A  motion  in  dancing. 

Cooper,  kii'p^r.  s.  (gs) 

One  that  makes  coops  or  barrels. 

Cooperage,  kii'pur-fdje.  s.  (90) 

The  price  paid  for  coopers*  work. 
To  Co-opfeRATE,  ko-Jp'er-Ste.  v.  n. 

To  labour  jointly  with  another  to  the  same 

end  i  to  concur  in  the  same  effcd. 
Co-OPERATiON-»  ko-op-er-4'shun.  s. 

The  2Q.  of  contributing  or  concurring  to  the 

same  end. 
Co-OPERATIVE,  ko-op'er-a-tlv.  a. 

Promoting  the  same  end  jomtly. 
Co-O^ERATOR,  ko-op'erXtSr.  s. 

(ijfti)  He  that,  bv  joint  endeavours,  promotes 

the  same  end  with  others. 
Co-OPTATION,  ko-op-ta'shun.  s. 

Adoption,  assumption. 
Co-ORDINATE,  kA-ir'cle-nite.  a. 

(91)  Holding  the  same  rank. 

Co-ORDiNATELY,  k6-5r'de-naie4c. 

ad.  In  the  same  rank. 
Co*ORDiNATENES8,  ko-i/de-nitc- 


nes.  s. 


The  state  of  being  co-ordinate. 
Co-OKDiNATiON,ko-ir-de-ni'sliun. 
s.  The  state  of  holding  the  same  rank,  colla- 
tenlncss. 

Coot,  kiSt.  s.  (30O) 

A  s'nall  black  watcr-lbwl. 

Cop,  kop.  s. 

The  hvrfp,  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Coparcenary,  ko-pSr'se-na-ri.  s. 

Joint  succession  to  any  inheritance. 

Coparcener,  ko-pai'>i-r>ur.  s. 

Coparceners  arc  such  as  have  equal  portion  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  ancestor. 

Coparceny,  ko-par'fc-ne.  s. 

An  equal  share  of  cojwrccners. 

Copartner,  ko-pSit'nur.  a.  (ps) 

One  that  has  a  khare  in  some  common  stock  or 
dflfair. 

Copartnership,  ko-part'nur-shlp. 

s.  The  state  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or  pos- 
sessing an  equal  share. 

Copatain,  kop'a-tin.  a.  (2O8) 
Htg^  raised,  pointed.     Obsolete. 

CoPAYVA,  ko-pa'va.  s.  (p2) 
A  gum  which  distils  from  a  tree  in  Brasil. 

Cope,  kope.  s. 

Any  thine  with  which  the  head  is  ct>vered ;  a 
sacerdotaicioak,  worn  in  sacred  ministration ', 
9r,y  thing  which  is  spread  over  the  head. 

To  Cope,  kope,  v.  a.       ' 

To  cover,  as  with  a  cope ;  to  contend  with,  to 
oppose.  ^ 

To  Cope,  kope.  v.  n. 

To  contend,  to  struggle,  to  strive* 

Copier,  kJp'pi-ur.  s. 

Oiie  that  copies,  a  transcriber ;  a  plagiary,  an 
imitator. 

Coping,  kA'pW  »• 

The  upper  tire  of  masonry  which  covers  the 
waH. 
Copious,  ko'pi-us.  a. 
Plentifal,  abundant,  abounding  in  vfords  of 
unaget* 


Copiously,  ko'pi-fis-li.  ad.     , 

Pknufully,  abundantly,  in  gieat  quantiiict  >  at 
large,  difinisely. 

Copiousness,  kA'pi-6s-nes.  s. 

Plenty,  abundance  ;  exuberance  of  style. 

Copland,  kop'land.  s.     ^ 
A  piece  of  ground  which  terminates  with  an 
acute  angle. 

Copped,  kip'ped,  or  kApt.  a,  (366) 
Rising  to  a  top  or  head. 

CopPEL,  kip' pel.  s.        .  . 

An  iastrument  used  in  chymistry.  Its  use  is 
to  try  and  purify  gold  and  silver. 

Copper,  kop'pur.  s.  (98) 

One  of  tnesix  primitive  metals. 
Copper,  kAp'pur.  s. 

A  boiler  larger  than  a  moveable  pot. 

Copper-mose,  kAp'pSr-nAse.  s* 
A  red  nose. 

Copper-plate,  kop-pSr-plJtc' .  s. 

A  plate  on  which  pictures  are etigsavcn. 

CoppER-woRK,  kip'pfir-wurk.  s. 
A  place  where  copper  is  manufa6iared. 

Copperas,  kop'pfir-as.  s. 

A  kind  of  Vitriol. 

Coppersmith.  kSp'pur-smith.  s. 

One  that  m'aoufadurcs  copper. 
CoPPERWOKM,  kop'pSr-wfirni.  s. 
A  little  worm  in  ships ;  a  worm  breeding  in 
one's  hand. 

Coppery,  kAp'pur-A.  a. 

Containing  copper. 

Coppice,  kVp>«-  s-.(i42) 

Low  woods  cut  at  stated  times  for  fuel. 

COPPLE-DUST,  kAp'pl-duSt.  S. 
Powder  used  in  purifying  metals. 

CoppLED,  kop'pld.  a.  (359) 
Rising  in  a  contckforoi. 

Copse,  kops.  s. 
Short  wood. 

Fo  CopsE,  kops.  V.  a. 

To  preserve  underwoods.  *- 

Copula.  kAp'u-la.  s.  (92) 

The  wora  which  unites  the  subjeA  and  predi- 
cate of  a  proposition. 

To  Copulate,  kop'fi-lJte.  v. a. 

To  unite,  to  conjoin. 

To  Copulate,  kop'u-latc.  v^n. 

To  come  together  as  different  sexes. 

Copulation,  kip-A-l4'shun.  s. 

The  congress  or  embrace  of  the  two  seoies. 

Copulative,  kSp'u-lJ-dv.  a.  (157) 

A  term  of  grammar. 

Copy,  kop'pe.  s.  (482) 

A  transcript  from  the  archetype  or  original ; 
an  individual  book,  as  a  good  and  fair  copy  ; 
the  original,  the  archetype ;  a  piQure  drawn 
from  another  piflure* 

Copy-book,  kop'p4-biik.  s. 

A  book  in  which  copies,  are  written  for  learn- 
ers to  imitate* 

Copyhold,  kip'pi-h&ld.  s. 

A  tenure,  for  which  the  tenant  hath  nolhing 
to  shew  but  the  copy  of  she  rolls  made  by  the 
steward  of  his  lord*s  court. 

Copyholder,  kAp'pi-h)il-d;&r.  s. 
One  that  is  possessed  of  land  in  copybokl. 

To  Copy,  kop'pe.  v.  a. 
Tdtnnscribe,  to  write  after  an  original;  to 
imitate,  to  propose  in  iomatiott. 

To  Copy,  kip'pe.  v.  n. 
To  do  any  thipg  in  imitation  of  something  ehe. 


CopYER,  kftp'pi-fir.  1 
Copyist,  kop'p4-k.  /  • 

'  One  who  copies  writing  or  pi£lures. 

To  Coquet,  ki-kfe'.  v.  a.  (415) 
To  rreat  with  an  appeaiance  of  amorous  ten- 
demessb 

Coquetry.  ki-k4t'ri.  9. 

Afieflaiionot  amorous  advanced. 

Coquette,  ki-kit'.  s.  /« 

A  ^ay,  airy  girl,  who  endea^oora  to  ttt^V" 
notice.  ^ 

Coracle,  kSr'J-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  boat  used  in  Wales  by  fishers. 
Coral,  kSr'al.  s. 

Red  coral  is  a  plant  of  great  hardness  and  stony 
nature  while  growing  in  the  water,  as  it  is  after 
long  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  piece  of  coral 
which  children  use  as  a  plaything. 
(J:3"  We  sometimes  hear  thb  word  pipnounced 
Currai ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  afl  .our  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Coralline,  kor'al-in.  a.  (i5q) 

Consisting  of  coral. 

Coralline,  kor'al-fn.  s. 
Coralline  is  a  sea-plant  used  in  medicine. 

CORALLOID,   or    CORALLOIDAL, 

k?)r'al-li5d,  or  kar-al-lAid'al.  a. 
Resembling  coral. 
Co  RANT,  kA-rant'.  s. 
A  nimble  sprightly  dance. 

CoRBAN,  k6r'ban.  s.  (168) 
An  alms  basket,  a  gift,  an  alms. 

CoRBEiLS,  kir'belz.  s. 
Little  baskeu  used  in  fortification,  filled  with 
earth. 

Corbel,  kir'bil.  s. 

Inacchiiccture,  the  representation  of  a  basket. 
Cord,  k&rd.  s. 

A  rope,  a  string  ;  rquantUy  of  wood  for  fuel ; 

a  pile 

broad. 


a  string 
right  (u 


pile  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  fou^ 


CoRD-MARER,  kird'mS-kdr.  s. 
One  whose  trade  is^  to  make  ropes,  a  rope« 
maker. 

Cord-wood,  kord'wud.  s. 

Wood  piled  up  for  fuel. 

To  CoRD^  k&rd.  V.  a. 
To  bind  with  ropes. 

Cordage,  kAr'didje.  s.  (90) 
A  quantity  of  cords. 

Corded,  kir'ded.  a. 

Made  of  ropes. 

Cordelier,  kir-de.lecr'.  8.  (275) 

A  franc iscan  friar,  so  named  from  the  cord 
which  serves  him  for  a  cincture. 
Cordial,  kor'je-al.  s.  (294)  (376) 

A  medicine  that  increases  the  force  of  the 
heart,  or  quickens  the  circulation ;  any  medi- 
cine -that  ir)creases  strength ;  any  thing  that 
comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhi larates. 
(J;^  There  is  certainly  a  tendency  in  the  d  aa 
well  as  in  the  /  to  slioe  into  a  soft  hissing  soan^ 
when  preceded  by  the  accent,  and  folknved  by  ^ 
a  diphthong  or  a  diphthongal  vowd,  commen- 
cing with  the  sound  of  ^.  This  is  evident  by 
the  current  'pronunciation  of  immediate^  'ver* 
dure^  &c.  as  if  written  immejiate^  'oeijure^ 
&d.  (294} ;  and  this  pronunciation  is  so  agree* 
able  to  the  genitv  of  our  languaffe,  that  the 
organs  slide  mto  it  insensibly.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
in  order  to  mark  this  sound,  has  adopted  the^, 
and  spelled  the  word  Cor-dj^al:  and  if  y  ia 
h^ie  articultted  as  a  consooafit,  at  is  imcnded, 
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Its  connexion  with  d  prodaces  a  sound  so  near 
the  hiss  in  Cor-je-al^  as  to  be  wiih  di£Bculty 
distinguished  from  it. 

Cordial,  kir'ji-al.  a. 

Reviving,  invigorating;  si ncere«^ hearty. 

Cordiality,  k&r-je-al'e-ie.  s. 

Relation  to  the  heart ;  sincerity. 

Cordially,  kir'je-al-1^,  ad. 
Sincerely,  heartily. 

«ORE»  kore.  s. 
•The  heart ;  the  inner  jart  of  any  thing ;  the 
*  inner  part  of  a  fruit,  which  contains  the  KeriKl ; 
the  matter  contained  in  a  bile  or  sore. 

Coriaceous,  ko-re-a'shus.  a. 

Consisting  of  leather ;  of  a  substance  resem- 
bling leather. 

Coriander,  ko-re-an'dur. s,  (ys) 
A  plant.     > 

Corinth,  kur'ran.  s. 

A  small  fruit  commonly  called  currant,  which 
«ec. 

Corinthian,  ko-rin'//'e-afi,  a. 

Is  generally  reckoned  the  fourth  of  the  five 
orders  of  archiie£lure. 

Cork,  k6rk.  s. 

A  glandiferous  tree,  in  all  respe6>slike  the  ilex, 
excepting  the  bark  ;  the  bark  of  the  cork-tfee 
used  for  stopples ;  the  stopple  of  a  bottle. 

To  Cork,  k6rk.  v.  a. 
To  put  corks  into  bottles. 

CoRKiNG-piN,  kor.king-pm'.  s. 
A  pin  of  the  largest  size. 

CoRKY^  Itor'ke.  a. 
Conjiisting  of  cork. 

Cormorant,  kir'mo-rant.  s. 
A  bird  that  preys  upon  fish  ;  a  gluuon. 

Corn,  k6rn.  s. 
The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not  in  pods  ; 
grain  unreaped  ;   grain  in  the  ear,   yet  un- 
thrcshed ;  an  excrescence  on  the  foot,  hard  and 
painful. 

To  Corn,  k&rn.  v.  a. 
To  salt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  form  into 
smalTgrains. 

Corn-field,  k6rn'fceld.  s. 

A  field  where  com  b  growing. 

CoRN-FLAG,  k6rn'flag.\s. 
A  plant :  the  leaves  are  lil^e  those  of  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  ^ 

.  Corn-floor,,  kSrn'flore.  s. 

The  floor  where  corn  is  stored. 

Corn-flower,  k6rn' 

The  blue-bottle. 

Corn^land,  k&rn'land.  s. 

Land  appropriated  to  the  production  of  grain. 

Corn-mill,  k6rn'mil.  s. 

A  mill  to  grind  corn  into  meal. 

Corn-pipe,  kirn'plpe.  s. 

A  uipe  made  by  slitting  the  joint  of  a  green 
stalk  of  corn. 

Cornchandlf^r,  k6rn'tshand-lur.s. 
One  that  retails  com. 

CoRNCUTTER,  kim'kut-tftr.  s. 
A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  extirpate  corns 
from  the  foot. 

Cornel,  kir'nel 
Cornelian-tree 
an -trie. 

The  Corael-irce  beareth  the  fruit  commonly 

called  the  cornelian  cherry. 

Corneous,  k6r'n4-us.  a. 
Horny,  of  a  substance  resembling  horn.  | 


^ii-ur.  s. 


5,  k&r-nc'ii-    Vs. 


Corner,  kir'nur^  s.  (98) 

An  angle ;  a  secret  or  remote  place  ;  the  ex- 
tremities, the  utmost  limit. 

Corner-stone,  k6r'nur-stone.  s. 
The  stone  that  unites  the  two  walls  at  the 
corner. 

CoRNERWiSE,  k&r'nur-vvize.  ad. 

Diagonally. 

Cornet,  kor'net.  s.  (99) 

A  musical  instrument  blown  with  the  mouth  ; 
a  company  or  troop  of  horse,  in  this  sense  ob- 
solete ;  the  officer  that  bears  the  standard  of  a 
troop ;  Comet  of  a  horse,  is  the  lowest  part  of 
his  pastern  that  runs  round  the  coffin. 

CoRNETCY,  kSr'nIt-se.  s. 

The  post  of  a  comet  in  the  army.    Mason. 
Cornice,  k&r'nis.  s.  (142) 

The  highest  proie£iion  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Cornicle,  kdr'nik-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  little  horn. 

CoRNiGEROUS,  k6r-nidje'e-rus.  a. 
Horned^  having  horns. 

CoRNUCOPiiE,  k^r-nu-ko'pe-e.  s* 
The  horn  of  plenty. 

To  CoRNUTE,  kir-nute'.  v.  a. 
To  bestow  horns,  to  cuckold. 

Cornuted,  kir-nU'ted,  a. 
Grafted  with  horns,  cuckolded. 

CoRNUTO,  k6r-nu'ia  s,  Italian. 
A  roan  horned,  a  cuckold. 

Corny,  kir'ne.  a. 
Strong  or  hard  like  horn,  faomy ;  producing 
grain  or  com. 

Corollary,  kJr'6-lar-e.  s.  (168) 

The  conclusion  ;  an  inference. 
^f^  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash, 
W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Entick,  and  Smith, 
accent  this  word  on  the  first,  and  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Scott,  Perry,  and  Bailey,  on  (he second  syllable. 
The  weight  of  authority  is ceruinly  for  the  ac- 
centuation I  have  adopted,  and  analogy  seems  to 
confinn  this  authority.  For  as  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  CoroUariumy  with  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  our  pronunciation  of  this 
word  generally  lays  an  additional  accent  on  the 
first  s3rllable,  which,  when  the  word  is  short- 
ened by  dropping  a  syllable  \n  Corollary ^  be- 
comes the  principal  accent,  as  in  a  thousand 
other  instances. — See  Academy. 

Coronal,  kor'6-nal.  s.  (168) 

A  croMfn,  a  garland. 

Coronal,  k?)r-o'nal.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

Coronary,  kor'o-r>ar-e.  a. 

Relating  to  a  crown ;  it  is  applied  in  anatomy 
to  aiterics  fancied  to  encompass  the  heart  in  the 
manner  of  a  gailand. 

Coronation,  kor-6-na' shun.  s. 

The  a£l  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  king  ;  the 
pomp  or  assembly  present  at  a  coronation. 

CoRON  ER,  k6r'o-nur.  s. 
An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  how  any 
violent  death  was  occasioned. 

Coronet,  kor'6-net.  s.    . 

An  inferior  crown  worn  by  the  nobility. 

Corporal,  kor'po-ral.  s.  (168) 
The  lowest  officer  ot  the  infantry  ;  a  low  sea- 
officer. 

CoRppRAL,  kir'po-ral.  a. 
Relatiiig  to  the  body,  belonging  to  the  body ; 
material,  not  spiritual. 

Corpora LiTY,  k4r-po-ial'e-te.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  embodied. 

Corporally,  kor'po-iaUe.  ad. 

^Bodily. 


Corporate,  k6r'p6-rite.a.  (91) 

United  in  a  body  or  coi^munity. 

Corporation,  k^r-p6-rashun..s. 

A  body.  poUuck.   .. 
Corporeal,  kSr-p6're-al.  a. 

Having  a  body,  not  immaterial. 

Corporeity,  kir-po-re'e-te.  s. 

Materiality,  bodyliness. 

Corps,  kore.  s.     Plural  korz. 
A  body  of  forces. 

fffr  Perhaps  it  is  the  unpleasing  idea  this  word 
suggests,  when  pronounced  m  the  English 
manner,  that  has  nxed  it  in  the  French  pronun- 
ciation. Nothing  can  be  more  frigbitul  to  an 
elegant  ear  than  the  sound  it  has  from  the  mouth 
of  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  it& 
fashionable  and  military  usage. 

Corpse,  k6rps.s.  (163) 

A  carcass,  a  dead  body,  a  corse. 

Corpulence,  k6r'pu-lense.  \ 
Corpulency,  kir'pu-len-se.j  ' 

Bulkiness  of  body,  fleshiness. 

Corpulent,  k6r'pu-Ient.  a. 

Fleshy,  bulky. 

Corpuscle,  kor'pus-sl,  s.  (351) 

(405)  A  small  body,  an  atom . 

Corpuscular,  k^r-pus'ku-lar.l 

CORPUSCULARIAN,kir-pUS-ku-  >a. 
M^rhAn,      .  /  J 

Relating  to  bodies,  comprising  bodies. 

To  Corrade,  kor-iade'.  v.  a.  (168) 
To  hoard,  to  scrape  together. 

CoRRADIATION,kor-r4-d4-a'shSn.S. 
A  conjunction  of  rays  into  one  point. 

To  Correct,  kor-rekt'.  v.  a. 
To  punish,  to  cnastise ;  to  amend  ;  to  obviate 
the  qualities  of  one  ingredient  l^  aaother. 

Correct,  kor-rekt'.  a. 
Revised  or  finished  with  exa^ncss. 

Correction,  kor-rek'«hun.s. 

Punishment,  discipline  ;  amendment  ;  that 
which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any  thing 
wron^  ;  reprehension  ;  abatement  of  noxious 
qualities,  by  the  addition  of  something  con* 
trary. 

Correction  ER,  kor-rek'shfin-Sr.  s. 

A  jail-bird.     Obsolete. 

Corrective,  kor-rek'iiv.  a.  (157) 

Having  ihe  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad 
qualities.  - 

Corrective,  kor.-rek'tiv,  s. 

That  which  has  ihe  power  of  altering  or  obvi- 
ating any  thing  amiss;  limitation,  restriction. 

Correctly,  kor-rekt'le.  ad. 

Accurately,  exaClly. 

Correctness,  kor-rekt'ne$. s. 

Accuracy,  exaClness. 

Corrector,  kSr-rek'tir.  s.  (ps) 

He  that  amends,  or  alters,  by  punishment;  he 
that  revises  any  thing  to  firee  it  from  faults  ; 
such  an  ingredient  in  a  composition  as  guards 
against  or  abates  the  force  of  another. 

To  Correlate,  kor-re-late' .  v»n. 
To  have  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  Either  and 
son. — Sec  Counterbalance. 

Correlate,  kor'e-latp.  s. 

One  that  stands  in  the  opposite  relation. 

Correlative,  kor-rei'a-tiv.  a. 

Having  a  reciprocal  relation. 

Correlativeness,  kor-rll'a-t!v. 
nts.  s. 
The  suie  of  hcing  correlative. 
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r  by  alternate  letter! 

r,  kSr.ri-  p 


CORREPTION,  fcor-rlp'shSn.  s. 
Chiding,  reprehension,  reproof. 

To  Correspond,  kor-re-spSnd'.' 

V.  n.  To  suifc,  to  answer,  to  lit;  to  keep  up 
commerce  with  another  by  alternate  letters. 

Correspondence, 

spon' dense. 

Correspondency 

8pSn'den-se, 

Rebtion,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to 
another  ;  intercourse,  reciprocal  intelligence; 
friendship,  interchange  of  offices  or  civilnies. 

Correspondent,  kor-re-spon'dent. 

a.  Suitable,  adapted,  answeniblc. Sec  To 

Collect. 
Correspondent,  kor-r^-spon'dent. 

s.  One  with  whom  intelligence  or  commerce 
is  kept  up  by  mutual  messages  or  letters. 

Corresponsive,  kor-re-spon'siv.  a. 
Answerable,  adapted  to  any  thing. 

Corridor,  kor-re-dore' .  s. 
The  covert  way  Tving  round  a  fortification  ;  a 
galiery  or  long  aisle  round  about  a  building. 

CoRRiGiBl^E,  kor're-je-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  which    may  be  akered  or  ameDded ; 
punishable.^-See  To  Collect. 

CoRRiVAL,  kor-ri'vSl.  s. 
Rival,  competitor. 

CoRRiVALRY,  kor-ri'vJl-ri.  s. 

Competition. 

Corroborant,  kSr-rib'i-rant.  a. 
Having  ihe  power  to  give  strength. 

To  Corroborate,  kor-roh'A-r5te. 

▼.a.  To  confirm,  t«  establish  ;  to  strengthen, 
■iomaker.rong. 

Corroboration,  kor-rob-i-rj' shun 

s.  The  aft  of  strengthening  or  confirming. 

Corroborative,  kor-rob'o-ra-riv. 

a.  Having  the  power  of  increasing  strength. 

To  Corrode,  kor-rAde'.  v.  a. 
To  eat  away  by  degrees,  to  Wear  away  gra- 
dually. 

Corrodent,  kor-rA'dent.  a. 

Having  the  power  6f  corroding  or  u'asting. 

CoRRODiBLE,  kor-ro'dc-bl.  a.  (405) 
Possible  to  be  consumed. 

CoRRosiBiLiTY,  kor-ro-se-bil'i-te. 
s.  Possibiliiy  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 

CoRRosiBLE,  kor-ro'se-bl.  a.  (405) 
Possible  to  be  consumed  by  a  men>truum. 

CoRRosiBLENESS,  kor-rA'sc-bl-nes. 
8.  Susceptibility  of  corrosion. 

Corrosion,  kor-ri'zhun.  s.  (451) 

The  power  ot  eating  or  wearing  away  by  de- 
grees. 

Corrosive,  kor-ro's!v.  a.  (428) 

Having  the  power  of  wearing  away ;  having 
the  qualiiy  to  fret  or  vex. 

Corrosive,  kor-ro'siv.  s.  (i4o) 

That  which  nas  the  quality  of  wasting  any 
thing  away ;  that  which  has  the  power  of  giv- 
ing pain. 

Corrosively,  kor-ri'sfv-le.  ad. 
^ike  a  corrosive ;  with  the  power  of  corro- 

«ion. 

Cqrrosiveness.  k^r^ro'yfv-nis.  s. 

The  quality  of  corroding  or  eating  away,,  acri- 
mony, 

CoRRUGANT,  kor'ru-aant.  a.  (503) 
Waving  the  power  of  contrattmg  into  wrinkles. 

To  Corrugate,  kSr^ru^gite.  v.  a.     . 
v9i}  To  wrinkle  or  piutettp*  I 


Corrugation,  kSr-ru-g4' shin.  s. 

Contra£lion  into  wrinkles. 

To  Corrupt,  kor-rSpt'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state,  to 
infcft  ;  to  deprave,  to  destroy  integrity,  to 
vitiate. 

To  Corrupt,  kor-rupV.  v.  n. 
To  become  putrid,  to  grow  rotten. — Sec  To 
Collect. 

Corrupt^  kXr-rupt'.  a. 

Vicious,  tainted  with  wickedness. 

Corrupter,  kor-rup'tur.  s. 

He  that  taints  or  vitiates. 

Corruptibility,  kor-rup-te-bil'c- 
te.  s. 
Possibility  to  be  corrupted. 

Corruptible^  kor-rup'te-bl.  a. 

(403)  Susceptibility  of  corruption  ;  possible  to 
be  vitiated. 

j^  Some  affefted  speakers  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  remove  the  accent  of  this  word 
from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable ;  thanks  to 
the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it  in  thismai^ner, 
they  have  not  yet  cffe61ed  their  purpose. 
Those  who  have  the  least  regard  for  the  sound 
of  iheir  language,  ought  to  resist  this  novehv 
with  all  their  might ;  tor  if  it  once  g^n  grouna, 
it  is  sure  to  triumph.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing it,  and  the  ill  sound  it  produces,  will 
recommend  it  to  the  fashionable  world,  who 
are  as  proud  to  distinguish  themselves  by  an 
oddity  m  language  as  in  dress. — Sec  Incom- 
parable. 

CoRRUPTiBLENESS,  kor-rup'te-bl- 
nls.  s. 
Susceptibility  of  corruption. 

Corruptibly,  kor-rup'te-bie.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  corrupted. 

Corruption,  kJr-rfip'shun.  s. 
The  principle  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  se- 
paration of  their  pans  ;  wickedness,  perversion 
of  principles  ;  putrescence  ;  matter  or  pus  in  a 
sore  ;  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  vitiated, 
depravation. 

Corruptive,  kJr-rup'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  taimmg  or  vitiating. 

CoRRUPTLESS,  kor-rSptM^s.  a. 
Insusceptible  of  corrupnon,  undecaying. 

Corruptly,  kor-rupt'li.ad. 
Wnh  corruption,  with  taint ;  viciously,  con- 
trary to  pjrity. 

Corruptness,  kor-rupt'nes.  s, 

1  he  quality  of  corruption,  putrescence,  vice. 

Corsair,  kAr'sJre.  s.  (168) 

A  pirate. 

Corse,  kArse.  s.     Poetically, 
A  dead  body,  a  carcass. 

Corslet,  k6rs'Iet.  s. 

A  light  armour  for  the  fore  part  of  the  body. 
Cortical,  kir'te-kal.  a. 
Barky,  belonging  to  the  rind. 

Corticated,  k6r'ti-ka-tld.  a. 

Resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

CoRTicosE,  k&r-te-kAse'.  a. 
Full  of  bark.— Sec  Appendix. 

CoRVETTO,  k6r.vei'i6.  s. 
The  curvet. 

CoRUSCANT,  kA-rus'kant.  a. 
Glittering  by  flashes,  flashing. 

Coruscation,  kor-Ss-ka'sbun.  i. 

Flash,  quick  vibration  c^  light. 

Gorymbiated,  kA-nm'be-a-ted.  a. 
Garnished  with  branches  of  berries. 
P 
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Corymbiferous,  k^r-lm-bif  ^r-is. 
a.  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  in  b«nchef.  {518) 

CORYMBUS,  ko-rim'bu8.  s. 
Amongst  ancient  botanists,  clusters  of  herriet ; 
amongst  modem  botanists,  a  compounded  dis- 
cous  flower;  such  arc  the  flowers  of  daisiirt 
and  common  marigolds. 

Cosier,  ko'zhi-Sr.s, 

A  botcher.    Obsolete. 

CosMETiCK,  ko2.met1k.  a. 

,    Beautifying. 

CosMiCAL,  koz'me-kal.  a. 
Relating  to  the  world  ;  rising  or  setting  with 

the  :>un. 

CpSMiCALLY,  koz'me-kal-i  ad. 
With  the  sun. 

Cosmogony,   koz-mog'go-n^.  s. 
(518)  The  rise  or  birth  of  the  world,  the  cre- 
ation. 

Cosmographer,  koz-mJg'grS-fSr. 
s.  (.518)    One  who  writes  a  description  of  the 
world. 

Cos^MOGRAPHiCAL,  k&z-mi-graf'i- 
kal.  a.  (509) 
Relaung  to  a  general  description  of  the  world. 

CosMOGRAPHiCALLY,  koz-mo-graf 
e-kal-e.  ad. 

In  a  manner  relating  to  the  stru£lure  of  the 
world. 

Cosmography,  koz-tnug'gra-ft.  s. 

The  science  of  the  general  system  of  the 
world  ;  a  general  description  of  the  universe* 

Cosmopolitan,  koz-mo-pSl^ 

^-tan. 
Cosmopolite,  koz-mop'6-litc  ^ 

(156)  A  citizen  of  the  world,  one  who  n  at 
home  in  every  place. 

Cost,  kost.  s. 
The  price  of  any  ihirtg;  charge,  expeace ; 
loss,  detriment. 

To  Cost,  kost.  v,  n. 
Td  be  bought  for,  to  be  had  at  a  price. 

Costal,  kSs'«il.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  ribs. 

Costard,  kos'tard.  s. 
A  head,  an  apple  round  and  bulky  like  the 
head. 

Costive,  kSs'tiv.  a.  (157) 

Bound  in  the  body ;  close. 
CosTiVENfiss,  kos't!v-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  the  body  in  which  excretion  is 
obstruftcd. 

Costliness,  kjst'le-n?s.  s. 
Sumptuousness,  expensivencss. 

Costly,  kust'le.  a. 

Sumptuous,  exDcnsivC. 

Costume,  kos-tume\  s. 

^In  Painting)  The  proper  charaftcr ;  the 
correspondence  of  the  several  pans  and  figures. 
Ash,  Chiefly  the  correspondence  of  dress  to 
its  rcspcflive  agps  or  nations. 

Cot,  kot.  s.     A  small  house,  a  hut. 
Cotangent,  ko-tan'jent.  s. 

The  tam;cnt  of  an  arch  which  is  the  complc* 

mem  of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

Cotemporary,  ko-tem'po-ra-rc.  a. 

Living  at  the  same  time,  coetaneous. 

Coterie,  ko-tur-re',  s. 

A  club,  a  society.     Asb, 

Cotillon,  ko-tll-yong'.  s. 

A  kind  of  French  dance.*~&e  £nc  O  It  s« 

Gotland,  kot'land.  s. 

Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 
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CoT^iUEAN,  kot'kwene.  s. 
A  man  who  busies  himself  with  women's 
aSairs. 

Cottage,  k&t'taje.  s.  (90) 

A  hut,  a  mean  habitation. 

Cottager,  kot'ta-jur.  s. 

One  who  lives  in  a  but  Of  cottage  ;  one  who 
lives  in  the  common,  without  paying  rent. 

Cottier,  kot'yer.s.  (lis) 

One  who  iniiabils  a  cot. 

Cotton,  kot'tn.  s.  (170) 

The  down  of  the  cotton-tree ;  a  plant. 

Cotton,  kSt'tn.  s. 

Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

To  Cotton,  kot'tn.  v.  n. 

To  rise  with  a  nap ;  to  cement,  to  unite  with. 

To  Couch,.  k6utsh.  v.  n.  (sis) 

To  lie  down  in  a  place  of  repose ;  to  lie  down 
on  the  knees,'  as  a  beast  to  rest ;  to  lie  down, 
in  ambush  ;  to  stoop  or  bend  down,  in  fear, 
in  pain. 

To  Couch,  k6utsh.  v.  a. 

To  lay  on  a  place  of  repose ;  to  lay  down  any 
thing  in  a  stratum ;  to  bed,  to  hide  in  another 
body ;  to  include  secretly,  to  hide ;  to  fix  the 
spear  in  the  rest ;  to  depress  the  film  that  over- 
spreads the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Couch,  kSutsh.  s. 

A  seat  of  repose  ;  a  layer,  a  stratum. 
CoucHANT,  kSutsh'ant.  a. 

Lying  down,  squatting. 
CoucHEE,  koi'shee.  s.   French. 

fied-time,   the  time  of  visiting  late  at  night; 
,    opposite  to  Levee. 
CoucHER,  koutsh'fir.  s. 

He  that  couches  or  depresses  catarafts. 

Couch  FELLOW,  k&utsh'fel-lo.  s. 

Bed-fellow,  companion. 

CoucHGRASS,  kiutsh'gras.  s. 
A  weed. 

Cove,  kove.  s, 

A  small  creek  or  bay ;  a  shelter,  a  cover. 

Covenant,  kuv'e-nant.  s.   (iGo) 

(503)  A  contraft,  a  stipulation  ;  a  compaft ;  a 
writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 

To  Covenant,  kuv'e-nant.  v,n. 

To  bargain,  to  stipulate. 

Covenantee,  kuv-e-nan-tec' .  s. 

A  party  to  a  covenant,  a  stipulator,  a  bar- 
gainer. 

Covenanter,  kuv'e-nan-tur.  s. 
One  who  takes  a  covenant.    A  word  intro- 
duced in  the  civil  wars. 

To  Cover,  kuv'ur.  v.  a.  (165) 

To  overspread  any  thing  with  something  else  ; 
to  conceal  under  something  laid  over ;  to  Hide 
by  superficial  appearances ;  to  overwhelm,  to 
bury ;  to  shelter,  to  conceal  from  harm  ;  to 
brood  on ;  to  copulate  with  a  female  >  to  wear 
the  hat. 
CoVERt  kuv'Sr.  s.  (98) 
Any  thing  that  is  laid  over  another ;  a  con- 
cealment, a  screen,  a  veil ;  shelter,  defence. 

Covering,  kuv'fir-ing.  s. 

Dress,  vesture. 

Coverlet,  kuv'ur-let.  s.  {99) 

The  outermost  of  the  bed-clothes. 

Covert,  kuv'urt.  s.  (os) 

A  shelter,  a  defence ;  a  thicket,  or  bidmg- 
place. 
Covert,  kuv'urt.  a. 

Sheltered,  secret,  bidden,  insidious. 

Covert-way,  kuv'Srt-wi'.  s. 

A  tp«ce  of  ground  level  with  the  field,  three 


or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round 
the  half  moons  or  other  works  toward  the 
country. 

Covertly,  kuv'urt-le.  ad. 
Secretly,  closely. 

CovERTNESs,  kuv'urt-ncs.  s. 

Secrecy,  privacy. 
Coverture,  kuv'ur-tslifire.  s.  (461) 

Shelter,  defence ;  in  law,  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  a  married  woman. 

To  Covet,  kuv'et.  v.  a.  (99) 

To  desire  inordinately,  to  desire  beyond  due 
bounds;  to  desire  earnestly. 

To  Covet,  kuv'et.  v.n. 
To  have  a  strong  desire. 

Covetable,  kuv'et-a-bl.  a. 
To  be  wished  for. 

Covetous,  kuv'e-tus.  a. 

Inordinately  desirous;  inordinately  eager  of 
money,  avaricious. 
U:f"  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  and  its 
compounds,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  a  vul- 
garism, of  which  one  could  scarcely  have  sus- 
pefted  him  :  but  pronouncing  covetsbus  for 
covetotis  is  not  only  a  vuljgarism,  but  contrary 
to  analogy.  All  those  diphthongs  and  diph- 
thongal vowels  which  draw  the  preceding  con- 
sonants to  aspiration,  are  such  as  commence 
with  the  sound  of  e ;  which,  from  its  nearness 
to  the  sound  of  double  e,  and  the  nearness  of 
this  sound  to  the  commencing  sound  of  y,  ap- 
proaches to  the  hissing  sound  of/,  «,  and  soft 
Cf  and  in  the  absence  of  accent  coalesces  with 
them.  T  and  D  being  formed  in  i he  same 
seat  of  sound  as  the  /,  z,  and  soft  c,  when  the 
accent  is  before  them,  easily  slide  inio  the 
same  sound  before  the  vowels  and  diphthongs 
before-mentioned,  but  never  before  any  other : 
for  we  might  with  as  much  propriety  pronounce 
calamitous  and  necessitous j  calamitshus  and  ne^ 
cessitsbuSf  as  covetous,  covetsbus.  (459) 

Covetously,  kuv've'-tus-le,  ad. 

Avariciously,  eagerly. 
Cotetousness,  kuv've-tus-ncs.  s. 

Avarice,  eagerness  of  gain. 

Covey,  kuv've.  s.  (165) 

A  hatch,  an  old  bird  with  her  young  ones;  a 
number  of  birds  together. 

Cough,  kof.  s.  (321) 

A  convulsion  of  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  kif.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  lungs  convulsed,  to  make  a  noise 
in  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter 
from  the  lungs. 

To  Cough,  kof.  v.  a.  (391) 

To  ejeft  by  a  cough. 

Cougher,  kof  fur,  s.  (98) 
One  that  coughs. 

Covin,  kuv'in.  s, 
A  fnniclulent  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  the  mjury  of  another.     Ash, 

Coving,  ko'ving.  s. 

A  term  in  building,  used  of  houses  that  pro- 
je£^  over  the  ground-plot ;  a  particular  form  of 
ceiling. 

Could,  kud.  (a2p) 

The  imperfe£l  preterit  of  Can. — Sec  the  word 
Been. 

Coulter,  kolc'tur.  s.  (318) 
The  sharp  iron  of  the  plougli  which  cuts  the 
earth. 

Council,  kiun'sil.  s.  (313) 

An  assembly  of  pcrK>nt  met  together  in  con- 
sultation ;  persons  called  together  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  the  body  of  privy  cotioscHon. 


CoUNCiL-BdARD,k6un  Sil-bord,  s. 
Council-table,  table  where  matters  of  state  are 
deliberated. 

Counsel,  kSun'sel.  s.  (99) 

Advice,  direction ;  delibcrafion  ;  prudence  : 
secrecy,  the  secrets  Intrusted  in  consulting  ; 
scheme,  purpose,  design  ;  tha»e  that  plead  m 
cause,  the  counsellors. 

(hj^  The  difference  of  Council  2nd  Counsel  is,  in 
cursory  sjxaking,  almost  undistinguishable. 

To  Counsel,  k6un'se!.  v.a.  (99) 
To  give  advice  or  counsel  to  any  person  ;  to 
advise  any  thing. 

CouNSELLABLE.  k6un'sel-a-bK  a. 

Willing  to  receive  and  follow  advice. 

Counsellor,  kiun'sel-lur.  s. 

One  that  gives  advice  j  confidarit,  bosom 
friend  ;  one  whost  province  is  to  deliberate  and 
advise  upon  publick  affairs  ;  one  that  is  con- 
sulted in  a  case  of  law. 
CoUNSELLORSHiP,kSiin'.scl-]ur-ship 
s.  The  office  or  post  of  privy  counsellor. 

To  Count,  k&unt.  v.  a. 
To  number,  to  tell ;  to  reckon,  to  account,  to 
consider  as  having  a  certain  cbara^ler ;  to  im-^ 
pute  to,  to  charge  to. 

To  Count,  k^nt.  v.  n.  {31a) 

To  lay  a  scheme  ;  to  depend  on. 
Count,  k6unt.  s. 

Number,  reckoning. 

Count,  kount.  s. 

A  title  of  foreign  nobility^  an  earl. 

Countable,  kiun'ta-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  numbered. 

Countenance,  k&un'ti-nanse.  s. 

The  form  of  the  face,  the  system  of  the  fea* 
tures,  air,  look;  confidence  of  mien,  asped^of 
assurance ;  affe&ition  or  ill  will,  as  it  appears 
upon  the  face ;  patronage,  support. 

To  Countenance,  koun'te-nanse. 
v.  a.  To  support,  to  patronise,  to  make  a  shew, 
of;  to  encourage. 

CouNTENANCER,  koun'te-nan-sur. 
s.  One  that  countenances  or  supports  another. 

Counter,  k6un'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  false  piece  of  money  used-  as  a  means  of 
reckoning;  the  form  on  which  goods  are 
viewed  and  money  told  in  a  shop. 

Counter,  kiun'tur.  ad. 
Contrary  to,  in  opposition  to  j  the  wrong  way  5 

contrary  ways. 

To  Cqu  N  TER  ACT,  k&un-tur-akt' .  v.a. 
To  hinder  any  thing  from  itseffe£l  by  cocuxaxy 
agency. 

To  Counterbalance,  kSun-tur- 
bal'lanse.  v.a. 
To  ad  against  with  an  opposite  weight. 

(fj^  We  may  observe,  in  words  comptxinded  of 
counter,  an  evident  tendency  to  that  distindion 
that  obtains  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  in 
dissyllables.  Thus  the  verb  to  counterbalance 
.  has  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  and  the 
noun  of  the  same  form  on  the  first,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  (492) 

Counterbalance,  kiun'tur-bal- 
lanse.  s. 
Opposite  weight. 

To  Counterbuff.  ki&n.tur-bfif. 
V.  a.  To  impel ;  to  strike  back. 

CouNTERBUFF,  k6un'tur-bif.  S. 

A  stroke  that  produces  a  recoil. 
CouNTERCASTER,  k6un' tSr-kas-tuF. 

s.    A  1>ook-keeper,  a  caster  of  Kcounts,  a 
I    icckoQcr.    Not  used*  . 
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CoUNTERCHANGE,  koun'tur-tshanjc 
s.  Exchange,  reciprocatioo. 

To  CoUNTERCHANGE,  k6un-tur- 

tshanje'.  v.  a. 

To  give  and  receive.  * 
COUNTERCHARM,  kSun'tur-tshSrm. 

s.  That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved. 
To   CoONTERCHARM,  k6un-tur. 

tshirm'.  v.  a. 

To  destroy  the*efliE6l  of  an  enchantme  nt. 
To  Countercheck, k&un-tur-tshek' 
V.  a.  To  oppose. 

Countercheck,  koun'tur-tshek.  s. 

Stop,  rebuke. 
To  Counterdraw.  k6un-tur-draw' 

V.  a*    To  copy  a  design  uy  means  of  an  old 

paper,  whereon  the  strokes  appearing  through, 

are  traced  with  a  pencil. 
CouNTEREViDENCE,k6un-t5r-ev'e- 

dcnse.  s. 

Testimony  by  which  the  deposition  of  some 
former  witness  is  opposed. 

To  Counterfeit,  kAun'tur-fir.  V.  a. 

Totxipy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an 
origioal  ;  to  imitate,  to  resemble. 

Counterfeit,  k6dn'tur-fit.  a. 

Forged,  fictitious  ;  deceitful,  hypocritical. 

Counterfeit,  k&un'tur-ftt.  s. 

One  who  personates  another,  an  impostor ; 
something  made  in  iipitation  of  another  ;  a 
forgery. 

Counterfeiter,  k&un'tur-fit-ur.  s. 

A  forger, 
CoUNTERFEiTLY,k&un'tur-fit-le.ad. 
Falsely,  with  forgery. 

Counterferment,   k6un-tur-f^r'- 

ment.  s. 
Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 

Counterfort.  k6un'tur-f6rt.  s. 

Counterforts  are  pillars  serving  to  support  walls 
subje6l  to  bulge. 
CoUNTERGAGE,  k6un'tur-gaje.  s. 
A  method  used  to  measure  the  jomts  by  trans- 
ferring the  breadth  of  a  mortice  to  the  place 
where  the  tenon  is  to  be. 

CouNTERGUARD,  kSdn'tur-glrd.  s. 
(9fi)  A  small  rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch. 

ToCoUNTiiRMAND,k6un-tur-mand' 
V.  a.  (79)  To  crdi  r  ihc  contrary  to  what  was 
ordered  before;  to  coniradift  the  orders  of 
another. 

Counterman  d,  kiun'tur-maud.  s. 

Repeal  of  a  former  ordt*r. 
To    Cou N TERM Ai^CH,     koun-tuf- 

marish'.  v.  n.— See  Counterba- 
lance. 

To  march  backwards. 
CoUNTERM.\RCH,  kSun'tur-martsh. 
s.  SLetrocession.   march  backward;  a  change 
of  measures  ;  alteration  oi^^  condiiQ. 

Countermark,  koun'tur-mark.s. 

A  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods; 
The  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Compati) . 

Cqu>itermine,  k6un'tur-miiie.  s, 
A  Veil  or  hole  sunk  into  the  ground,  from 
which  a  gallery  or  branch  runs  out  under 
ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy's  mine  ;  means 
of  opposition  ;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  con- 
trivance is  defeated. 

To  Countermine, kiin-tur-Tnine'. 

v.a.  To  delve  a  pas»ge  into  an  enemy's 
mine }  to  ^^unlefwork,  to  defeat  by  secret 
measures. 


CouNTERMOTiON,  k6dn-tur-m6' - 

shun.  s. 
Contrary  motion. 
CouNTERMURE,  k&un'tur-mfirc.  s. 

A  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall. 

Cou  N  TERN  ATURAL,k&un-tur-natsh' 

u-ral.  a. 
Contrary  to  nature. 

CouNTERNOiSE,  kiun^uf-n^ze.  s. 
A  sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is  over- 
powered. 
•CouNTEROPENiNC,   k6un-tur-o' pil- 
ing, s. 
An  aperture  on  the  contrary  side. 

CouNTERPACE,  koun'tui-pase.  s. 
Contrary  measure. 

Counterpane,  k6ua'tur-pane.  s. 

A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven 
in  squares. 

Counterpart,  k6un'tur-part.  s. 

The  correspondent  part. 

Counterplea,  k6un'tur-ple.  s. 
In  law,  a  replication. 

To  Counterplot,  koun-tur-pl?>t  . 

V.  a.  To  oppose  one  machination  by  another. 

Counterplot,  kiun'tur-plot.  s. 

An  artifice  opposed  to  an  artifice. 

Counterpoint,  k&un'iur-p6!nt.  s. 

A  coverlet  woven  in  squares.  A  species  of 
music. 
To  CoUNTERPOlSE,koun-tur-p6eze'. 
v.  a.  To  counterbalance,  to  be  equiponderant 
to ;  to  produce  a  contrary  aftion  oy  an  equal 
weight ;  to  a6l  with  equal  power  against  any 
person  or  cause. 

Counterpoise,  kSun'tiur-p^eze,  s. 

Equiponderance,  equivalence  of  weight ;  the 
state  of  toeing  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  of 
the  balance ;  equipollence,  equivalence  of 
power. 

Counterpoison,  k6un-tur-p&e'zn. 
s.  Antidote. 

CouNTERPRESSURE,k6un-tur-presh' 

ure.  s. 
Opposite  force. 
CouNTERPROjECT,  kSun-tur-prod' - 

jekt.  s. 

Correspondent  part  of  a  scheme. 

Counterscarp,  koun'tur-skSrp.  s. 
That  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp. 

To  Countersign,  k&un-tur-sme' . 

y.  a.  To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior, 
in  qualitv  of  secretary,  to  render  the  thing 
more  autocntick. 

Countertenor,  kiun-tur-ten'nur. 
s.  One  of  the  mean  or  middle  parts  of  musick, 
so  called,  as  it  were,  opposite  to  the  tenor. 

Countertide^  koun'tur-tlde.  s. 

Contrary  tide. 

CoUNTERTiME,  kSun'tur-timc.  S. 
Defence,  opposition. 

CouNTERTURN,  k&un'tur-tum.  s. 
The  height  and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we 
may  call  properly  the  Countertum,  '^hich  de- 
stroys expe8ation. 

To  Countervail,  ki&n-tur-vale'. 
v.  a.  To  be  equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  force 
or  value,  to  a£l  against  with  equal  power. 

Countervail,  kiun'tur-vile.  s.. 

Equal  weight ;  that  which  has  equal  weight 
or  value. 
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CouNTERViEW,  kiun'tur-vu.  s. 

Opposition,  a  posture  in  which  two  persons 

front  each  other ;  contrast. 
ToCouNTERWORK,k&dn-tur-wurk' 

v.  a.    To  counteract,  to  hinder  by  contrary 

operations. 

Countess,  koun'tes.  s. 

The  lady  of  an  earl  or  count. 

CouNTiNG-HOUSE,k6un'ting-h&&.-;e. 
8.  The  ix)om  appropriated  by  traders  to  their 
books  and  accounts. 

Countless,  kount'lt*s.a. 

Innumerable,  without  number. 

Country. kun'tre,  s. 

A  tract  of  land,  a  region ;  rural  prts  ;  the 
place  of  one's  birth,  the  native  soil ;  the  io- 
nabitants  of  any  region. 

Country,  kun'tre.  a. 
Ru&tick,  rural ;  remote  from  cities  or  courts  ; 
peculiar  to  a  region  of  i^eople  ;  rude,  ignorant, 
untaught. 

Countryman,  kun'trc-man.  s.  (ss) 

One  born  in  the  same  country  ;  a  rustick,  one 
that  inhabits  the  rural  puns;  a  farmer,  1a  hus- 
bandman. 

County,  koun'te.s. 
A  shire  ;  that  is,  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the 
realm,  into  which  the  whole  larid  is  divided  } 
a  count,  a  lord.     Obsolete  in  this  last  sense. 

CouPEE,  k66-pee' ;  s. 
A  motion  in  dancing. 

Couple,  kup'pl.  s.(3i4) 

A  chain  or  tye  that  holds  dogs  togcdier ;  two, 
a  brace  ;  a  male  and  his  female— Sec  To 

CODLE. 

To  Couple,  kup'pl.  v,a.(405) 

To  chain  to^^cthcr ;  to  join  to  one  another ; 

to  marry,  to  wed. 

To  Couple,  kup'pl.  v.  n. 

To  join  embraces. 

Couple-beggar,  kilp'pl-beg-dr.  s. 

One  that  makes  it  his  businesi  to  marry  bcg« 
gars  to  each  other.    ' 

Couplet,  kup'let.  s. 

Two  verses,  a  pair  of  rhymes  j  a  pair,  at  of 
.  doves. 

Courage,  kur'ndje.  s.  (90) 

Bravery,  a6live  fortitude. 

Courageous,  kur-ri'je-us.  a. 

Brave,  daring,  bold. 
CoURAJGfiousLY,  kur-ra'jc-us-le.  ad. 
Bravetjp','  stoutly,  boldly. 

CouRAGEOUSNESS,  ku-ri'jc-us-ncs. 
s.  Bravery,  boldness,  spirit,  courage. 

CouRANT,  kur-rant'.  ^  1  ^ 
CoURANTO,  kur-ran'to.  / 

A  nimble  dance  ;  any  thing  that  spreads  quick, 

as  a  paper  of  news. 

To  CoURB,  k^rb,  v.  n. 
To  bend,  to  bow.    Obsolete. 

Courier,  ki&'ieer.  s.  (257) 

^  messenger  sent  in  baste. 
g::3*  This  word  is  perfectly   French,  and  often 
makes  a  plain  Englishman  (he  obje£l  of  laugh- 
ter to  the  polite  world,  by  pronouncing  it  hke 
Currier f  a  dresser  of  leatncr. 

Course,  korse.  s.  (sis) 

Race,  career ;  pas&age,  from  phice  to  place  i 
tilt,adof  riinning  in  the  lists  ;  ground  on 
which  a  race  is  run  ;  tcack  or  line  m  which  a 
ship  sails;  sails,  means  by  which  the  course 
is  performed ;  order  of  succession  ;  scries  of 
successive  and  methodical  procedure  ;  the  ele- 
ments of  an  art  exhibited  and  explained  in  a 
methodical  series  ',  method  of  life,  train  of 
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afiions;  natural  bent,  uncontrolled  will ;  cata- 
menia ;  number  of  dishes  Kt  on  ai  once  upon 
the  tabic ;  empty  form. 

To  Course,  kirse.  v.  a.  , 

To  hunt,  to  pursue ;  to  pursue  with  dogs  that 
hunt  in  view  ;  to  put  to  speed,  to  force  to  run. 

To  Course,  korsc.  v.  n. 
To  runj  to  rove  about. 

Courser,  kor'sur.  s. 

A  swift  horse,  a  war  horse ;  one  who  pursues 
the  sport  of  coursing  hares. 

Court,  koae.  s.  (318) 

The*  pldce» where  the  prince  resides,  the  pa- 
lacr  ;  ihe  hall  or  chamoer  wh^ic  justice  is  ad- 
ministered; open  space  boiore  a  house;  a 
small  opening  inclosed  with  houses  and  ^laved 
V'iih  broad  soncs  ;  p.'rj»oi.s  who  compose  the 
retidueof  a  prince  ;  persons  who  arc  assembled 
for  the  administration  of  jus'ice  ;  any  jurisdic- 
tion, miliary,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical;  the  art 
of  pleasing,  the  art  of  insinuation. 

To  Court,  ko:te.  v.  a. 

To  woo,  to  solicit  a  woman ;  to  solicit,  to 
seek ;  to  flatter,  to  endeavour  to  plea*. 

Court  chaplain,  kortc-tsbapMin. 

s.  One  who  attends  the  king  to  celebrate  .the 
holy  offices. 
CoURi'-DAY,  korte-Hj'.  s. 

Day  on  which  justice  is  solemnly  administered. 

Court  Favour,  kArte-fa'yur.  s. 
F^ivouisor  beocfits  bestowed  by  princes* 

CoURT-HAND,  k'rtc'hand.  s. 
The  h  md  nr  manrcr  of  writings  used  in  records 
ar.d  judicial  proceedings. 

Court- LADY,  korte-la'di.  s. 
A  lady  couve  sant  in  court. 

Courteous,  kur'tshe-us.  a.  (314) 

Eiegam  of  manners,  well  bred. 

Courteously,  kur'tshe-us-le.  ad. 

Rcspecitully,  civilly^ cdmplaisantly. 
CoURTEOUSNESS,kSr't5he-us-ncs.s. 

Ciyili'Vi  complaisance* 

Courtesan.  Xkir-ti-zln'. 
Courtezan, J 

A  woman  of  the  town ;  a  prostitue,  a  strum- 
pt-t. 
Courtesy,  kur'te-se.  s. 

Elcj^ance  of  manners,  civility,  complaisance ; 
an  act  of  civility  or  respe£i ;  a  tenure,  not  of 
right,  but  of  the  favour  of  others. 

Courtesy,  kurt'si.  s. 

The  reverence  made  by  women. 
f^  This  word,  when  it  signifies  an  a£l  of  re- 
verence, is  npt  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syl- 
lables by  all  speakers,  but  by  the  vulgar  has  its 
last  syllable  chanjgcd  into  cb^ot  tsbe,  as  if  writ- 
ten atrt'Sbf ;  this  im  propriety,  however,  seems 
daily  to  lose  ground  even  among  the  lower 
ordecs  of  the  people,  who  begin  to  restore  the 
X  to  its  pure  sound. 

To  Courtesy,  kurt'se.  v.  n. 

To  perform  an  atl  of  reverence ;  to 
reverence  in  the  manner  of  ladies. 

Courtier,  korie'yfir.s*  (113) 

One  that  frequents  or  attends  the  courts  of 

princes ;  one  that  courts  or  solicit*  the  favour 

of  another. 
CdURTLiKE,  kirte'likc.a. 

Elegant,  polite. 
Courtliness,  kort'le-nes.  «. .  _ 

Elegance  of  mairnen,  complaisance,  civility. 

Courtly, korteMe.  a. 
Relating  or  appertaining  to  the  cocirt,  elegant, 
soft,  flattering* 
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Courtship,  kirte'shtp.  s.    _    . 

The  'di\  of  soliciting  favour ;  the  solicitation  of 
a  woman  to  marriage. 

Cousin,  kuz'zn.  s.  (314)  (159) 

Any  cnt  collaterally  related  more  remotely 
than  a  brother  or  a  sister  ;  a  title  given  by  the 
king  to  a  noblemen,  particularly  to  those  of 
the  council. 

Cow,  kou.  s.  (323) 

The  female  of  the  bull. 

To  Cow,  k6u.  V.  a. 

To  depress  with  fear. 

Cow-herd,  kiu'hird.  s. 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 

Cow-house,  k6u'house.  s. 

The  house  in  which  kincare  kept.  ^ 

Cow-leech,  kouMitsh.  s. 
One  who  professes  to  cure  distempered  cows. 

Cow-weed,  k&u'wede.  s. 

A  species  of  chervil. 

Cow-wheat,  kou'whcte.  s. 

A  plant. 

Coward,  k&u'urd.  s.  (ss)  (323) 

A  poltroon,  a  wretch  whose  predominant  pas- 
sion is  fear;  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  adje£livc. 

Cowardice,  k6ii'ur-dis.  s.  (142) 

Fear,  habitual  timidity,  want  of  courage* 

Cowardliness,  k&u'urd-le-nes.  s. 

Timidity,  cowardice. 

Cowardly,  k6u'urd-le.  a. 
Fearful,  timorous,  pusillanimous ;  mean,  be- 
fitting a  coward. 

Cowardly,  kiu'Srd-li.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  a  coward. 
To  Cower,  k6u'ur.  v.  n.  (223) 
To  sink  by  bending  the  knees,  to  stoop,  to 
shrink. 

CowiSH,  kiu'ish.  a. 
Timorous,  fearful.     Not  used. 

CowKEEPER,kiu'k^-pur.  s. 
One  whose  business  is  to  keep  cows. 

Cowl,  kSul.  s.  (323) 

A  monk's  hood ;  a  vessel  in  which  water  is 
carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 

Cowl-staff,  k&ul'staf.  s. 

The  staff  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  be- 
tween two  men. 
Cow-POCK,  kiu'pik.  s. 
An  eruption  from  the  teats  of  a  cow ;  said  to 
be  an  infallible  preservative  from  the  amall- 
pox. 

Cowslip,  k&u'sflp.  s.       v 

Cowslip  is  also  called  pagil,  and  is  a  species  of 
primrose. 

Coxcomb,  koks'kome.  s. 
The  top  of  the  head ;  the  comb  resembling 
that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed  fools  wore  for- 
merly in  their  caps  ;  a  flower  ;  a  fop,  a  super- 
ficial pretender. 

CoxcoMBLY,  koks'kom-le.  a.orad. 
Conceited ;  like  a  coxcomb*    Mason, 

Coxcombry,  kSks'com-ri.  s. 

Foppishness.    Lady  Mary  W*  Mwtague* 

CoxcoMiCAL,  koks-kom'ik-al.  a. 
Foppish,  conceited. 

Coy,  koi.  a. 
Modest,  decent;  reserved,  not  accesihle^ 

To  Coy,  kie.  v.  n.  (329) 
To  behave  with  reserve,  to  rejed  familiarity ; 
not  to  condescend  willingly. 

Coyly,  kie'le.  ad. 
With  rcjcrvc* 


Coyness,  kie'nes.  s. 

Reserve,  unwillingness  to  become  faffli*iar« 

Coz,  kuz.  8. 

A  cant  or    familiar  word,  contracted  from 

cousin. 
To  Cozen,  kuz'zn.  v.  a.  (l59)(3l4) 

To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  defraud. 

Cozenage,  kuz'zn-Sje.  s.  (90) 

Fraud,  deceit,  trick,  cheat. 

Cozener,  kuz'zn-ur.  s.  (98) 
A  cheater,  a  defrauder. 

Crab,  krab*  s. 
A  shell  fish  ;  a  wild  apple,  the  tree  that  bean 
a  wild  apple;    a  peevish,  morose  person;  a 
wooden  engine  witn  three  claws  for  launching 
of  ships ;  a  sign  of  the  zodiack. 

Crabbed,  krab'bed.  a,  (366) 
Peevish,  morose  ;  harsh,  unpleasing ;  (Ufficttit, 
perplexing.      .       ^ 

Crabbedly,  krab'bed-le.  ad. 

Peevishly. 

Crabbedness,  krab'bed-nes.  8. 

Sourness  of  taste  ;  sourness  of  countenance 

asperity  of  manners ;  difficulty. 
Craber,  krA'bfir.  s. 

The  water-rat. 

Crabs-eyes,  krabs'ize.  s. 

Small  whitish  bodies  found  in  the  commoft 
crawfish,  resembling  the  eyes  of  a  crab. 

Crack,  krak.s. 
A  sudden  disruption;  chink,  fissure,  narrow 
breach ;  the  sound  of  any  body  bursting  or 
falling;  any  ludden  and  <^uick  sound;  anj 
breach,  injury,  or  diminution,  a  flaw ;  crazi- 
nessof  inielled;  a  man  Grazed;  a  whore;  a 
boast ;  a  boaster.  These  last  are  low  and  vul* 
gar  uses  of  the  word* 

To  Crack,  krak.  v.  a. 

To  break  into  chinks;  to  break,  to  split;  to 
do  any  thing  with  quickness  or  smartness ;  to 
break  or  destroy  any  thing ;  toqraao,  towcajben 
the  inccllett. 

To  Crack,  krak.  V.  n. 
To  burse,  to  open  in  chinks ;  to  fall  10  rain ; 
to  uucr  a  loud  and  sudden  sound ;  to  boMt, 
with  Of. 

Crack-brained,  krak-brSnd' 

(359)  Crazy,  without  right  reason. 

Crack-hemp,  krak'lv^mp.  s. 

A  wretch  fiited  to  the  gallows.     A  low  word. 

Cracker,  krik'ur*  s. 

A  noisy  boasting  fellow;  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder confined  so  as  to  burst  with  great 
noise. 

To  Crackle,  krak'kl.  v.  n.  (4057 
To  make  slight  cracks,  to  make  small  and  tre* 
quern  sharp  sounds. 

Cradle,  kra'dl.  s.  (405) 
A  moveable  bed,  on  which  children  or  skk 
persons  are  agitated  with  a  smooth  motion ; 
mfancy,  or  the  first  part  of  life  ;  with  suf;^ODS, 
a  case  for  a  broken  bone  ;  with  shipwrights, 
a  frame  of  timber  raised  along  the  ouuide  <tf  a 
ship. 

To  Cradle,  kri'dl.  v.  a. 

To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

Cradle-clothes,  kr&'dl-k]6ze. ». 

Bedclothes  belonging  to  a  cndbe. 
Craft,  kraft.  s.  (79) 

Manual  an,  trade ;  fraud,  < 
ing  vessels. 

To  Cra?t.  kraft.  v.  n. 
To  play  tridu.    Obaolete. 

Craftily,  krSf't^.ii.  a«l, 

Cunnijigly,  anfuU/. 


.a. 
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Craftiness,  kraf'te-nls.  s. 

Cunning  straugem. 

Craftsman,  krafts'man.  s. 
An  artificer,  a  manu&Surer. 

Craftsmaster,  krafts'mas-tur.  s« 

A  man  skilled  in  his  trade. 
CRAFtY,  kraf'te.  a.    Cunning,  artful. 
Crag',  krag.  $. 

A  roagh  steep  rock ;  the  nigged  protuherances 

of  rocKs ;  the  neck, 
Cragced,  krag'ged.  a.  (366) 

Full  of  inequaliticf  and  prominences. 

Craggedness,  krag'ijed-ncs.  s. 
Fallnesi  of  craggs  or  prominent  rocks. 

Cragginess^  krag'ge-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  bemg  craggy. 

Craggy,  krag' ge.  a.  (383) 

Ruggcdy  tuUorprominences,  rough. 

To  Cram,  kram.  v.  a. 
To  stuff,  to  fill  with  more  than  can  conveni- 
ently be  held ;  to  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety ; 
to  tnrust  in  by  force. 

To  Cram,  kram.  v,  n. 
To  eat  beyond  satiety. 

Crambo,  kratn'bo.  s. 

A  play  in  which  one  gives  a  word,  to  which 

another  finds  a  rhyme. 
Cramp, krimp.  s. 

A  spasm  or  conira£lion  of  the  limbs ;  a  re- 
stridion,  a  confinement ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent 
at  each  end,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  to- 
gether. 

Cramp,  kramp.  a. 
Difficult,  knotty,  a  low  term. 

To  Cramp,  kramp.  v.  a. 

To  pain  with  cramps  or  twitches ;  to  restiain, 
to  confine ;  to  bind  with  cramp-irons. 

Cramp-fish,  kramp' fish.  s. 

The  torpedo,  which  benumbs  the  hands  of 
those  that  louch  it. 

Crampiron,  kramp'i-urn.  s. 
See  Cramp. 

Cranage,  krJ'nfdje.  s.  (90) 
A  liberty  to  use  a  ciaoe  lor  drawixig  up  wares 
from  the  vessels. 

Crane,  kr^e.  s. 
A  bird  with  a  lowig  beak  ;  an  instrument  made 
widi  ropes,  poUies,  and  hootu,  by  which  great 
weighu  are  raised  s  a  crooked  pipe  for  drawing 
liquon  out  of  a  cask. 

,  Crane's  BiLL^kr&nz'bil.  s. 

An  heib ;  a  pair  of  pincers  terminating  in  a 
point,'  used  by  surceons. 

Cranium,  kri'ni-fim.s.  (507) 

Thescull. 

Crank,  krangk.  s.  (408) 
A  crank  is  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned 
square  down,  and  again  turned  square  to  the 
firK  turning  down  ;  any  bending  or  winding 
pssnge;  any  conceit  formed  by  twitting  or 
changing  a  word. 

Crank,  kranek.  a. 

Healthy,  sprightly ;  among  sailors,  a  ship  is  said 
to  be  craoK  when  loaded  near  to  be  overset. 

To  Crankle,  krang'kl.  v.  n.  (405) 
Toiun  inand  out. 

To  Crankle,  krang'kl.  v.  a. 

To  bteak  into  unequal  surfaces. 
Crankhess,  krSngk'n^s.  s. 
Health,  vigour ;  disposition  to  overset. 

Crannied,  kran'ne-ed.  a. 
Full  of  chinks  or  crevices. 

Cranny,  kran'ne.  s. 
Achiak,  •  deft,  a  crevice. 


Crape,  krapc.  s. 

A  thin  stuff  loosely  woven. 

To  Crash,  krash.  v.n. 

To  make  a  loud  complicated  noise,  as  of  many 
things  falling. 

To  Crash,  krash.  v.  a. 

To  break,  to  bnuM. 

Crash,  krash.  s. 

A  loud  mixed  ^und. 

Crass,  krc.s.  a. 

Gross,  coarse,  not  subtle. 

Crassitude,  kras'si-tide.  s. . 
Crossness,  coarseness. 

Crastin ATiON,  kras-te-na'shun.  s. 
Delay. 

Cratch,  kratsh.  s.. 
The  pallisaded  frame  in  which  bay  is  put  for 
cattle. 

Cravat,  kra-vat'.  s. 
A  neckcloth. 

((^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  this  word  is  of  uncer- 
tain etymology.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
comes  from  the  French  ;  and  Menage  tells  us 
it  arose  among  them  from  the  Croats,  who, 
being  in  alHance  with  France  against  the  Em- 
peror, came  to  Paris,  and  were  remarked  for 
the  linen  they  wore  about  their  necks.  This 
soon  became  a  fashion,  and  was  called  after  the 
original  wearers  Croat,  which,  by  a  small  al- 
teration, became  Cravat.  This  word  is  some- 
times, but  improperly,  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  pronunciation 
is  adopted  onlv  by  Dr.'  Ash  and  Buchanan, 
while  Dr.  foonson,  Mr.  Elpbinston,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Kares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 

■  ston,  Kenrick,  £ntick,  and  Bailev,  are  uni- 
formly for  the  accent  on  the  last  tylh^le. 

To  Crave,  krSve.  v.  a. 
To  ask  with  earnestness,  to  ask  with  submis- 
sion ;  to  ask  insaiiably  ;  to  long,  to  wish  un- 
reasonably ;  to  call  for  importunately. . 

Craven,  kri'vn.  s.  (103) 
A  cock  conquered  and  dispirited;  a  coward,  a 
recreant. 

To  Craven,  krJ'vn.  v.  a. 

To  make  recreant  or  cowardly. 

ToCraunch,  krantsh.  v.  a.  (214) 
To  crush  in  the  mouth. 

Craw,  kriw.  s. 

The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 

Crawfish,  kriw'fish.  s. 

A  small  shell-fish  found  in  brooks. 

To  Crawl,  kriwl.  v.  n. 
To  creep,  to  move  with  a  alow  motion ;  to 
move  without  rising  from  the  ground,  as  a 
worm  ;  to  move  weaklv  and  slowly. 

Crawler,  kriwMur.  s. 

A  creeper,  any  thing  that  creeps. 

Crayfish,  krlw'fish.  s. 
The  river  lobster. — Sec  Crawfish. 

Crayon,  kra'un.  s. 
A  kind  of  pencil,  a  roll  of  paste  to  draw  lines 
with  ;  a  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 

To  Craze,  krize.  v.  a. 
To  break,  to  crush,  to  weaken  ;  to  crack  the 
brain,  to  impair  the  intellefi. 

Crazedness,  kri'zld-nls.  s.  (365) 
Decrepitude,  brokenness. 

Craziness,  kri'a^-nes.  s. 

State  of  being  crazy,  imbecility,  weakness. 
Crazy,  kra'zi.  a; 

Broken,  decrepit ;  bnoken  witted,  shattered  in 

the  intcllc£l ;  weak,  shattered. 
Tt>  Creak,  krike.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  harsh  noiie. 


Cream,  krime.  s. 

The  unauous  or  oily  part  of  milk. 

To  Cream,  kreme.  v.  n. 

To  gather  cream  ;  to  mantle  or  froth. 
Cream-faced,  ki^me'faste.  a. 

Pale,  coward-looking. 

Creamy,  kri'me.  a. 

Full  of  cream. 

Crease,  krese.  s.  (427) 
A  mark  made  by  doubling  any  thing. 

To  Crease,  krese.  v.  a. 
To  mark  any  thing  by  doubling  it,  so  as  to 
leave  the  impression. 

To  Create,  kri-Ste'.  v.  a. 
To  form  out  of  nothing,  to  cause  to  exist ;  to 
produce,  to  cause,  to  be  the  occasion  of;  to 
beget  i  to  invest  with  any  new  charadcr. 

Creation,  kre-i'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  creating  or  conferring  existence  ; 
the  a6i  of  investing  with  new  chara£ler  ;  the 
things  created,  the  universe ;  any  thing  pro- 
duced, or  caused. 

Creative,  kri-i'tiv.  a.  (137) 

Having  the  power  to  create ;  exerting  the  aSt 
of  creation. 

CREATpR,  krf-i'tur.  s.  (166) 
The  Being  that  bestows  existence. 

Creature,  kre'tshfire.  s.  (461)  (462) 
A  being  created  ;  an  animal  not  human  ;  a 
wordof  contempt  for  a  human  being  ;  a  word 
of  pettv  tenderness ;  a  per&on  who  owes  hit ' 
rise  or  nis  fortune  to  another. 

Cre^turely,  kri'tsh&reil^.  a.    • 
Having  the  qtialiiiesof  a  creature. 

Credence^  kre' dense,  s. 
Belief,  credit;  that  which  giVes  a  claim  to 
credit  or  belief. 

Cr  ED  EN  DA,  kri-dln'da.  s,  Latin. 
(9s)  Things  to  be  believed,  articles  of  faith. 

Credent,  kre' d^nt.  a.' 
Believing,  easy  of  belief }  having  credit,  not 
to  be  questioned. 

Credential,  kre-d^n'sh^l.  s. 

That  which  gives  a  title  tocredit. 

Credibility,  kred-i-bfl'e-ti.  s. 

Claim  to  credit,  possibility  of  obtaining  belief, 
probability. 

Credible,  krid'i-bl.  a.  (405) 

Wonby  of  credit;  having  a  just  claim  to 
belief.  ^ 

Credibleness^  kred'e-bl-n^s.  $. 
Credibility,  worthiness  of  belief,  just  claim  to 
belief. 

Credibly,  kr^d'e-bl^.  ad. 
In  a  manner  that  claims  belief. 

Credit,  krld'it.  s. 

Belief;  honour,  reputation,  good  opinion  ; 
faith,  testimony  ;  trust  reposed  ;  promise 
given  ;  influence,  power,  not  compulsive. 

To  Credit,  kred'it.  v.  a. 

To  believe  ;  to  procore  credit  or  honour  to 
any  thing ;  to  trust,  to  confide  in;  to  admit  as 
a  debtor. 

Creditable,  kr^'ft-a-bl,  a. 

Reputable,  above  contempt ;  estimable. 

Creditableness,  kr^d'it-a-bl-n^s. 
s.  Reputation,  estimation. 

Creditably,  kred'fua-ble.  ad. 

Reputably,  without  di^race. 

Creditor,  kred'luur.  s.  (166) 
He  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed,  be  that  gives 
credit,  correUitive  to  debtor. 

Credulity,  kri-di'lc-ic.  ». 
Easiness  of  belief. 
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Credulous,  kred'ju-lus.  a.  (367) 

(^93)  Apt  to  believe,'  unsuspcding,  easily  de- 
ceived. 

Credulousness,  kred'ju-lus-ncs.  s. 
Aptness  to  believe,  credulity. 

Creed,  kreed.  s, 
A  form  of  words  in  which  the  articles  of  faiih 
are  comprehended  ;  any  solemn  profession  of 
principles  or  opinion. 

To  Creek,  kreek.  v.  a. 

To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

CREEKjkreek.  s.  (246) 
A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coast ;  a 
small  port,  a  bay,  a  cove. 

Creeky,  kree'ke.  a. 

Full  of  creeks,  unequal,  winding. 

To  Creep,  kreep.  v.  n.  (246) 
To  move  with  the  belly  to  the  ground  without 
legs  ;  to  grow  along  the  ground,  or  on  other 
supports  ;  to  move  forward  without  bounds  or 
leaps,  as  insc6ls;  to  move  slowly  and  feebly; 
to  move  timorously,  without  soaring,  or  ven- 
turing ;  to  behave  with  servility,  to  £iwq,  to. 
bend. 

Creeper,  kree'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  plant  that  supports  itself  by  means  of  some 
stronger  body  ;  an  iron'usod  to  slide  along  the 
^rate  in  kitchens;  a  kind  of  patten  or  clog 
worn  by  women. 

Creepugj.e,  krcep'hole.  s. 
A  hole  into  which  anv  animal  may  creep  to 
escape  danger ;  a  subterfuge,  an  excuse. 

Creepingly,  kreep'ing-lc.  ad. 
Slowly,  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 

To  Crepitate,  krep'e-tate.  v.  n. 

(91)  To  make  a  small  crackling  noise. 

Crepitation,  krep-e-ta'shun.  s. 
A  small  crackling  noise. 

Crept,  krept. 
Particip.  from  Creep. 

CrepuscultE,  kre-pus'kule.  s. 

Twilight. 

Crepusculous,  kre-pus'ku-lus.  a. 
Glimmering,   in  a  state  between  light  and 
darkness. 

Crescent,  krjis'sent.  a. 

Increashig,  growing. 

Crescent,  kres' sent.  s. 

The  moon  in  her  state  of  increase;  any  simili- 
tude of  the  moon  increasing. 

Crescive,  kres'siv.  a.  il5&) 
Increasing,  growing. 

Cress,  kres.s. 
An  herb. 

Cre.sset,  kres'set.  s.  (gg) 
A  great  light  set  upon  a  beacon,  light-house, 
or  watch-tower. 

Crest,  krest.  s. 
The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  hel- 
met; the  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heral- 
dry ;  any  tuft  or  ornament  of  the  head ;  pride, 
spirit,  fire. 

Crested,  kres'ted.  a. 
Adorned  with  plume  or  crest ;  wearing  a 
comb. 

Crest-fallen,  krest'f^n.  a. 

Deje8ed,  sunk,  heartless,  spiritless. 
Crestless,  krest'les.  a- 

Not  dignified  with  coat  armour. 

Cret.\ceous,  kre-ta'shus,  a. 
Abounding  with  chalk,  chalky, 

CRETATED,kre'ta-ted.  a. 
Rubbed  with  chalk. 

Crevice,  krev'is.  6.  (l4o) 
A  crack,  a  deft. 


Crew,  krii.  s.  (339) 
A  company  of  people  associated  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  tne  comply  of  a  ship.    It  is  now  ge- 
nerally used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Crew,  1x66, 

The  preterit  of  Crow. 
Crewel,  krcWll.  s.  (()()) 

Yarn  twisted  and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 

Crib,  kiib.  s. 

The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable  ;  the  stall  or 

cabin  of  an  ox  ;  a  small  habiution,  a  cottage. 
To  Crjb,  krib.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up  in  a  narrow  habitation,  to  cage ;  to 

steal.     A  low  phrase. 

Cr  IBB  AGE,  krib'bidje.  s.  (90) 
A  game  at  cards. 

Cribration,  kri-bri'shun.  s.  (123) 
The  aft  of  sifting. 

Crick,  krik.  s. 

The  noise  of  a  door  ;  a  painful  stilfness  iaihe 
neck. 

C<ricket,  krik'kit.  s.  (99) 

An  insert  that  speaks  or  ch'ir^is  about 'ovens 
and  fire-places  ;  a  sport,  at  which  the  con- 
tenders drive  a  ball  with  sticks ;  a  low  scat  or 
stool. 

Crier,  kri'ur.  s.  (98) 

The  officer  whose  business  is  to  cry  or  make 
proclamation. 

Crime,  knme.  s. 
An  d£k  contrary  to  right ;  an  offence,  a  great 
fault. 

Crimeful,  krime'ful.  a. 
Wicked,  criminal. 

Crimeless,  krWles.  a. 
Innocent,  without  crime. 

Criminal,  krim'e-nal.  a.  (ss) 
Faulty,  contrary  to  right,   contrary  to  duty  ; 
guilty,  tainted  with  crime ;  not  civil,  asacri- 

.    minai  prosecution. 

Criminal,  krim'enal.  $• 

A  man  accused  of  a  crime  ;  a  man  guilty  of  a 

crime. 

Criminally,  krim'e-nal-li.  ad. 

Wickedly,  guiltily. 
Criminalness,  krim'e-naUnis.  s. 
Guiltiness. 

Crimination,  krim-c-na'shfin.  s. 

The  a£l  of  accusing,  arraignment,  charge. 
Criminatory,  krim  e-na-tur-ri.  a. 

(312)  Relating  to  accusation,  accusing. 

Criminous,  krim'e-nus.  a. 

Wicked,  iniquitous. 

Criminously,  kr!m'i-nus-le.  ad. 
Very  wickedly. 

Criminousness,  krim'e-nus-nes.  s. 
Wickedness,  guilt,  crime. 

Crimp,  krimp.  a. 
Crisp,  Dnttle,  easily  crumbled. 

To  Crimple,  krim'pl.  v.  a.  {403) 
To  contrail,  to  cause  to  shrink,  to  curl. 

Crimson,  krWzn.  s.  (i7o) 

Red,  somewhat  darkened  witn  blue  ;  red  in 
general. 

To  Crimson,  krlm'zn.  v.  a. 

To  dye  with  crimson. 

Crincum,  kringk'um.  s. 
A  cramp,  whimsy.    A  cant  word. 

Cringe,  krinje.  s. 

Bow,  servile  civility. 

To  Cringe,  krinje.  v.  a. 

To  draw  together,  to  contra£^.     Litde  used. 

To  Cringe,  krinje.  v.n. 
To  bow,  to  pay  court,  to  fawn,  to  flatter. 


Crinigerous,  kri-nid'ji-rds,  a. 

<1S3}  Hairy,  overgrown  with  hair. 

Crinite,  krl'nite.  a,  (uo)  (l54) 
Seemingly  having  a  tail  of  long  hair.    Mastn, 

To  Crinkle,  kring'kl.  v.n. 

To  go  in  and  out,  to  run  in  flexures.    Ob- 
solete. 
Crinose,  kii-nose'.  a. 
Hairy,  full  of  hair. — See  Appendix. 

Cripple,  krip'pl.  s,  (403) 

A  lame  man. 

To  Cripple,  krip'pl.  v. a. 

To  lame>  to  make  lame. 

CripPleness,  krfp'pl-nes.  $. 
Lameness.  ^ 

Crisis,  kri'sfs.  s. 

The  point  in  which  the  disease  kills,  or  cbaogei 
to  the  better ;  the  point  of  time  at  which  aiiy 
affair  comes  to  the  height. 

Crisp,  krtsp.  a.   ^ 

Curled;  indentcf,  winding;  brittle,  friable* 

To  Crisp,  kri^p.  y.  a. 
To  curl,  to  couryti  into  knots;  to  twist  ;  ta 
indcot;  to  tun  in  iincl  out. 

CrispatioN;  kii?-pa'shun.  s. 
The  atl  of  curling  ;  the  state  of  being  curled. 

CRisPiNG-PiN,kris'ping-pin.  s. 
A  curling  ircu]. 

Crispness,  krisp'nes.  s. 

Curlednesi. 
Crispy,  kris'pe.  a. 

Curled. 

Criterion,  kii-t^'re-un.  s.  (123) 

A  mark  by  which  any  thing  is  judged  of»  with 
regard  to  its  goodness  or  badness* 
giSr  The  plural  of  this  word,-  like  phenomena 
and  a  few  others,  seems  to  be  established  by 
the  prevailing  propensity  of  appearing  learned 
in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  an  Enelishroan  who 
should  in  the  simplicity  of  his  neart  write  or 
pronounce  criterions  (or  criteria,  would  be 
pitied  or  despised.  Till  lately,  however,  there 
was  a  reluctance  at  offending  our  own  analog\' ; 
and  though  criteria  was  used,  it  was  ^cncrafly 
shown  10  be  an  alien  by  printing  it  in  a  diN 
ferent  character ;  but  pedantrv  has  at  last  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  associate  it  without  distin£iion, 
and  by  this  means  to  add  to  the  disgraces  of  our 
language. 

CriTICK,  krit'fk,  S. 
A  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  judgine  of  litoi- 
ture ;  a  censurcr,  a  man  apt  to  find  fault. 

Critick,  krit'lk.  a. 

Critical,  relating  to  criticism. 

Critick,  knt'ik.  s, 

A  critical  examination,  critical  remarks;  sci* 
cnce  of  criticism. 

Critical,  krit'e-kal.  a. 
£xa£^,  nicely  judicious,  accurate ;  relating  to 
criticism  ;    capiiotis,  inclined  to  find  fatilt  ; 
comprisfpg  the  time  at  which  a  great  event  is 
determined. 

Critically,  krit'e-kal-e.  ad. 

In  a  critical  manner,  cxa£lly,  curiously. 

Criticalness,  krit'e-kal-nes.  s. 
£xa£incss,  accuracy. 

To  Criticise,  krit'e-size.  v.  n.  ( J53) 
To  play  the  critick,  to  judge  ;  to  animadvert 
upon  as  faulty. 

To  Criticise,  krit'c-size.  v. a. 

To  censure,  to  pass  judgment  upon* 

Criticism, krit'e-sizm.  s. 

Criticism  is  a  standard  of  jod^og  well ;  ft« 
mark,  animadversion,  critical  < 
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To  Croak,  krpke.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  boarse  low  noise  like  a  frQg ;  to 
caw  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 

Croak,  kroke.  s. 

The  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or  raTca. 
Croceus,  kio'sh^-us.  a.  (35?) 

Consisting  of  saffron,  like  saffron. 

Crock,  krok.  s. 

A  cup,  any  vessel  made  of  earth. 

Crockery,  krok'ur-i.  s.  (555) 

Earthen  ware. 

Crocodile,  krok'A-d!l.  j?.  (145) 

An  amphibious  voracious  animal,  in  shape  re- 
sembling a  lizard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and  the 
Indies. 

0Jr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  make  the  i  in  the 
last  syllable  short,  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Bu- 
chanan is  the  only  one  who  makes  it  long. 

CROCUS9  kr&'kus.  s. 
An  early  flower* 

Croft,  kroft.  s. 

A  little  close  joining  to  a  house  that  is  used 
for  corn  or  pasture. 

Croisade,  krie-sade'.  s. 
A  holy  war. — See  Crusade. 

Croises,  krS^'slz.  8. 
Pilgrims  who  carry  across ;  soldiers  vbo fight 
against  infidels. 

Crone,  krone,  s. 
An  old  ewe;  in  contempt,  an  old  woman. 

Crony,  krA'ni.  s. 

An  old  acquaintance. 

Crook,  krMk.  si 

Any  crooked  or  beat  instrument ;  a  sheep- 
hook  ;  any  thing  bent. 

To  Crook«  kr^k.  v.a. 

To  bend,  to  turn  into  a  hook ;  to  peivert  from 

icAitude. 
Crookback,  krMk'bak.  s. 

A  man  that  has  gibbous  shoulders. 

Crookback  ED,  kr&&k'bakt.  a.  (359) 

Having  bene  shoulders. 

Crooked,  krMk'ed.  a.  {366) 

-  Bent,  not  straight,  curve ;  windine,  oblique ; 
perverse,  untoward,  without  re £litude  of  mind. 

Crookedly,  kriok'ed-Ie.  ad. 

Not  in  a  straight  line ;  untowardly,  not  com- 
pliantly. 

Crookedness.,  kr&&k'ed.nes.  s. 

Deviation  from  straightncss,  curvity;  defor- 
mity, of  a  gibbous  body. 

Crop,  krop.  s. 

The  craw  of  a  bird. 

Cropfull,  krop'ful.  a. 
Satiated,  with  a  fiill  belly. 

Cropsick,  krop'sik.  a. 
Sick  with  excess  and  debauchery. 

Crop,  kr&p.  s. 
The  harvest,  the  corn  gathered  off  the  field ; 
any  thing  cut  off. 

To  Crop,  krop.  v.  a. 
To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing,  to  mow,  to 
leap;  to  ciu  off  the  ears. 

To  Crop,,  krop.  v.  n. 
To  yield  harvest.     Noc  used. 

Cropper,  krop' pur.  s. 

A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a  brgecrop. 

Crosier,  krA'zh^-2r.  s,  (451)  (453) 

The  pastoral  suff  of  a  bishop. 

Croslet,  kr&s'let.  5.  (99) 
Asmall.cioa* 


Cross,  kros.s. 

One  straight  body  laid  at  rieht  angles  over 
another ;  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion; 
a  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  de- 
votion, such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market- 
places; a  line  drawn  through  another;  any 
thing  that  thwarts  or  obstrufls,  misfortune, 
hindrance,  vexation,  opposition,  misadventure, 
trial  of  pticnce;  money  so  called,  because 
marked  with  a  cross. 

Cross,  kros.  a. 

Transverse,  falling  athwart  something  else; 
adverse,  opposite;  perverse,  untraftable ; 
peevish,  fretful.  ill-)mmoured ;  contrary,  con- 
tiadi^lory ;  contrary  to  wish,  unfortunate. 

Cross,  kros.  prep. 
Athwart,  so  as  to  intcrsefi  any  thing ;  over, 
from  side  lo  side. 

To  Cross,  kios.  v.  a. 

To  lay  one  body,  or  draw  one  line  athwart 
another  ;  to  sign  wiih  the  cross;  to  matk  out, 
to  cancel,  as  to  cross  an  article ;  to  pass  over ; 
to  thwart,  to  interpose  obstru61ion ;  to  coun- 
tera£l ;  to  contravene,  to  hinder  by  authority ; 
to  contradi£l ;  to  be  inconsistent. 

Cross-bar-shot j  kros' bar-shot.  s. 
A  round  shot,  a  great  bullet,  with  a  bar  of 
iron  put  through  it. 

To  Cross-examine,  kros'egz-am'- 
fn.  V.  a. 

To  try  the  faith  of  evidence  by  captious  ques- 
tions of  the  contrary  pany. 

: Cross-staff,  kr6s'staf..s. 

An  instrument  commonly  called  the  fore-staff, 
used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meredian  altitude 
of  the  sun  or  stars. 
Crossbite,  kros' bite.  s. 
A  deception,  a  cheat. 

To  Crossbite,  kros'blte.  v.  a. 

To  contraverse  by  deception. 

Cross-bow,  kros'bo.  s. 

A  missive  weapon  formed  by  placing  a  bow 
athwart  a  stock. 

Crossgrain ED,  krJs-grand'. 3.(359) 
Having  the  fibres  transverse  or  irregubr ;  per- 
verse, troublesome,  vexatious. 

Crossly,  krSs'Ie.  ad. 

Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect  something  else ; 
oppositely,  adversely,  in  opposition  to ;  unfor- 
tunately. 

Crossness,  kros'nis.  s. 
Transversenesst     interse^on ;     perverseness, 
peevishness. 

Crossrow,  kros-ro'.  s. 
Alphabet,  so  named  because  a  cross  is  placed 
at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of 
learning  is  piety. 

Crosswind,  kros' wind.  s. 
Wind  blowing  from  the  right  or  left.— See 
Wind. 

Crossway,  kros'wa.  s. 
A  small  obscure  path  interse£iing  the  chief 
road. 

Crosswort,  kros'wurt.  s.  {166) 
A  plant. 

Crotch,  krotsh,  s. 

A  hook. 

Crotchet,  krotsh'^t.  s.  (99) 

In  music k,  one  of  the  notes  or  cnara£lers  of 
time,  equal  to  half  a  minim  ;  a  piece  of  wood 
fitted  imo  another  to  support  a  building  ;  in 
priming,  hooks  in  which  words  are  included 
[thus];  a  perverse  conceit,  an  odd  fancy. 

To  CboUCH,  krSutsh.  v.  n.  (313) 
To  stoop  low,  to  lie  close  to  the  ground ;  to 
&WB,  to  bend  servilely* 


Croup,  kri&p.  s,  (315) 

The  rump^of  a  fowl ;  the  buttocks  of  a  hofUi 

Croupades,  krM-p&dz'.s. 
Are  higher  leaps  than  tiiose  of  corvcti. 

Crow,  krA.  s.  (324) 

A  large  black  bird  that  feeds  upou  the  carcasses 
of  beasts  ;  a  piece  of  Jron  used  as  a  lever  ;  the 
voice  of  a  cock,. or  the  noiK  which  he  aiakes 
in  his  gaiety. 

Crowfoot,  kro'fut.  Sr. 

A  flower. 

To  Crow,  kro.  v.  n. 

•   Pret.  Crew  or  Crowed.    To  make  the  noise. 

which  a  cock  makes;  to  boast,  to  bully,  to 

vapour. 

Crowd,  kroud.  s.  (323) 

A  muhitude  confusedly  pressed  together;  a 
promiscuous  medley ;  the  vulgar,  the  populace  ^ 
a  fiddle. 

To  Crowd,  kriud.  v.  a. 

To  fill  with  confused  multitudes;,  to  press 
close  together ;  to  incumber  my  multitudes ; 
To  crowd  sail,  a  sea  phrase,  to  spread  wide  the 
sails  upon  the  yards. 

To  Crowd,  kr&ud.  v.  n. 

To  swarm,  to  be  numerous  and  confused ;  t« 
thrust  among  a  multitude. 

CROWDER,.kr6u'dur.  s- 
A  fiddler. 

Crowkeeper,  kro'kc-pur.  r. 
A  scarecrow. 

Crown,  krMn.s.  (324) 

The  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  im<* 
perial  and  regal  dignity  ;  a  garland ;  a  reward,, 
nonoraiy  distindion  ;  regal  power,  royalty ; 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  top  of  any  thmg,  as 
of  a  mountain ;  part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the 
bead ;  a  piece  or  money ;  honour,  omamenc, 
decoration ;  completion,  accomplishment. 

Crown-imperial,  kriun-im-pe'rc- 
al.  s. 
A  plant. 

To  Crown,  kriun.  v.  a. 

To  invest  with  the  crown  or  regal  ornament ; 

to  cover,  as  with  a  crown ;  to  dignify,  to  adorn, 

to  make  illustrious ;  to  reward,  to  recom pence; 

to  complete,  to    perfe£l ;    to    terminate,,  to 

finish. 
Crownglass,  kr6un'glas.  s. 

The  fine&t  sort  ot  window  glass. 

Crownpost,  kriun'post.  s. 
A  post,  which,  in  sotne  buildings,  stands  up-, 
right  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal 
ratters. 

Crownscab,  kr&un'skab,  s. 
A  .'iti.ikin^  filthy  scab  roimd  a  horse's  hoof. 

Crownwheel, kroun'whele,  s. 

Thr  upper  wheel  of  a  waich. 

Crownworks,  kr&u»/wurks.  s. 

In  lortification, bulwarks  advanced  towards  the 
field  to  ^ainsomc  hill  or  rising  ground. 

Crown  ET,  iriun'et.  s. 
The  same  with  coronet ;  chief  end,  last  pur« 
pose. 

Crv  yistone,  kr6il'.«itone.  s. 

Cry^t,]i,£c(l  cauk. 

Crucial,  k.^'sli-al.  (35?) 

Ti.ii?svci"'r,  'ntcrsrdhng  one  another. 

Ic)  I  rt'  ciATE,  kr66'she-Ste.  v.  a. 
To  V   •   ..«,  to  torment,  to  excruciate. 

<  i  ■      -,  lrS6's^.bl.  s. 

's  HK  'iing-p4'.  made  of  earth. 

'.       V  •    -  i^>U5),  Kiu&-sif'e-rus.  a. 
L  .  :  i_  Ljcaoss.    (518) 
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Crucif.ibr,  krWse-fi-3r.  s. 
He  that  inftiQs  the  punishment  of  crucifixion. 

Crucifix, krii'si.flks,  s. 

A  represent^iiion  in  pi£^are  or  statuary  of  our 
Lord's  (>as&ioQ.  $ 

Crucifixion,  krM-si-f!k'shun.s. 

The  pumshmem  of  nailing  10  across. 

Cruciform,  kr6A'se-firm.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  across. 

To  Crucify,  krfti's^.fi.  v.  a.  (183) 

To  put  to  death  by  nailing -the  hands  and  feet 
to  a  cross  set  upright. 

Crude,  krjod.  a.  (339) 

Raw,  not  subdued  by  fire ;  not  changed  by  any 
process  or  preparation  ;  harsh,  unripe ;  un- 
conneded ;  not  well  digested ;  not  brought 
to  perfc^lioo,  imnuture ;  having  iddigestcd 
•  notions. 

Crudely,  krMd'le.  ad. 

Unripely,  without  due  preparation* 

Crudeness,  kriSd'nes.  s. 
Unripeness,  indigestion.  • 

Crudity,  krii'de-te.  s. 

Indigestion,  incoaco8ion,  uniipcness,  want  of 
maturity. 

Cruel,  kriS'il.  a.  (339)  (99) 

Pleased  with  hurting  others,  inhuman,  hard^ 
hearted,  barbarous  ;  of  things,  bloody,  mis- 
chievous, destruflive. 

Cruelly,  krM'il-li.  ad. 

In  a  cruel  manner,  inhumanly,  baxharously. 

Cruelness,  krJi'il-nis.  s. 
Inhumanity,  cruelty. 

Cruelty,  krii'iUe.  s.  , 

Inhitmaniiy,  savageness,  barbarity. 

Cruentate,  krii'en-tate.  a.  (91) 
Smcafcd  with  blood* 

Cruet,  krii'tt.  s.  (99) 

A  phial  for  vinegar  or  oil. 

Cruise,  kr&is.s.  (339) 

A  small  cup.   ' 

Cruise,  kri&z.  s. 

A  voyage  in  search  of  plunder. 

To  Cruise,  kr8iz.  v.  n.  (44l) 

To  iDve  ovci  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder ;  to 
>Arander  on  the  sea  without  any  certain  course. 

Cruiser,  krSo'zur.  s. 

One  that  roves   upon  the  sea   in  search  pf 

plunder. 
Crum,    \,    2 
Crumb,  r'""-'- 

The  soft  part  of  bread,  not  the  crust ;  a  small 
panicle  or  fragment  of  bread. 

To  Crumble,  krSm'bl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  break  into  small  pieces,  to  comminute. 

To  Crumble,  krum'bl.  v.n. 

To  fall  into  small  pieces. 

Crummy,  krdm'me.  a.     Soft. 

Crump,  krump.  a. 
Crooked  in  the  back. 

To  Crumple,  krum'pl.  v.  a. 

To  draw  into  wrinkles. 

Crumpling,  krump'ling.  s. 

A  small  degenerate  apple. 

Crupper,  knip'pur.s.  (f)s) 

That  part  of  the  horseman's  furniture  that 
reaches  from  the  saddle  to  the  tail. 

Crural,  kroi'ral.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  leg. 

Crusade,  krSo-side^ 
Crusado,  kri6-si'do.        ^ 

An  exucdition  against    the  infidels ;  a  coin 

sumpcQ  with  a  cross. 


}■• 


Cruset,  krii's!t.  s.  (99) 
A  goldsmith's  melting-pot. 

To  Crush,  krush.  v.  a.     ^ 

To  press  between  two  opposite  bodies,  to 
squeeze;  to  press  with  violence;  to  over- 
vmelm,  to  beat  down  •  to  subdue,  to  depress, 
to  dispirit. 

Crush,  krush.  s. 

A  collision. 

Crust,  krust.  s. 
Any  shell,  or  external  coat ;  an  incrustation, 
colled  ion  of  matter  into  a  hard  body ;  the  case 
of  a  pie  made  of  meal,  and  baked ;  the  outer 
hard  part  of  bread ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

To  Crust,  krust.  v,  a. 
To  envelop,  to  cover  with  a  hard  case ;  to  foul 

with  concretions. 

To  Crust,  krust.  v.  n. 
To  gather  or  contra^  a  crust. 

Crustaceous,  krus-ta'shus,  s.  (357) 
Shelly,  with  joints;  not  testaceous. 

CRUSTACEOUSNESS,krU8.l4'sh&S-nls 
I.  The  quality  of  having  jointed  shells. 

Crustily,  krus'te-le.  ad. 
Peevishly,  snappisbly. 

Crustiness,  krus'te-nls.  s. 

The/iuality  of^a  crust ;  peevishness,  morose- 
ness. 

Crusty,  krus'te.  a. 
Covered  with  a  crust ;  sturdy,  morose,  snap- 
pish. 

Crutch,  krutsh.s. 

A  support  used  by  cripples- 

To  Crutch,  krutsh.  v.  a. 

To  support  on  crutches  as  a  cripple. 

To  Cry,  kri.  v.  n. 
To  speak  with  vehemence  and  loudness;  to 
call  im(X)rtunateIy ;  to  proclaim,  to  make  pub- 
lick  ;  to  exclaim  ;   to  utter  lamentation  ;    to 
squall,   as  a  infant  ;  to  weep,  to  shed  tears  : 

'  to  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  ao  animal ;  to 
yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent. 

To  Cry,  kri.  v.  a. 
To  proclaim  pubUciy  something  lost  or  found. 

To  Cry  Down,  kri  d6un'.  v.  a. 

To  blame,  to  depreciate,  to  decay;  to  pro- 
hibit; to  overbear. 

ToCry  Out, kri  Aut'.  v.n. 

To  exclaim,  to  scream«  to  clamour;  to  com- 
plain loudly ;  to  blame,  to  censure  ;  to  decbre 
loud ;  to  be  in  labour. 

To  Cry  Up,  kri  up',  v. a. 
To  applaud,  to  exalt,  to  prais^  to  raise  the 
price  by  proclamation. 

Cry,  kri.  s. 

Lamenting,  shriek,  scream ;  weeping,  mourn- 
ing; clamour,  outcry;  exclamation  of  tri- 
omph  or  wonder ;  proclamation ;  the  hawkeFs* 
.  proclamation  of  wares,  as  the  cries  of  Loudon ; 
acclamation,  popular  fiivour ;  voice,  utterance, 
manner  of  vocal  expression  ;  importunate  call; 
yelping  of  dogs ;  yell,  inarticulate  noise ;  a 
pack  of  dogs. 

Cryal,  kri'al.  s. 
The  heron. 

Cryer,  krl'ur.  s.  (166) 
The  falcon  gentle. 

Cryptical,  krip'ti-kal.l 

Cryptick,  krip'tik.        /   ' 
Hidden,  secret,  occuh. 

Criptically,  krip'te-kal-Ie.  ad. 

Occultly,  secretly. 

Cryptography,  kr?p-t?g'gra-fic.  s. 

(518)  The  aft  of  writing  iccrcl  charaOcrB ; 
secret  characters,  cyphers. 


Cryptology,  kr!p.til'l6-jc,  s,(5l8) 

i&ugmadcal  language. 

Crystal,  krfs'tal,  a. 

Cr)'stals  are  hard,  pellucid,  and  naturally  co- 
lourfess  bodies,  ot  regtdarly  angular  figures; 
Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body  cast  \n 
the  glass-hou^'s,  called  iilso  crystal  glass,which 
is  carried  to  a  degree  of  peH'caion  beyond  the 
common  glass;  Ciystals,  in  chymistry,  ex- 
press salu  or  other  matters  shot  or  congealed 
m  manner  of  crystal . 

Crystal,  krls'tal.  a. 

Consisting  of  crystal ;  bright,  clear,  transpa* 
rent ;  lucid,  pellucid. 

Crystalli 


^^'    Ikris'tSUin.   r 


'  (148)  (149)  {Consisting  of  crystal;  bright, 
clear,  pellucid,  transparent. 

Crystalline   Humour,   krfs'tal- 
Imc,  orkris'taUlin  u'mdr.  s. 
The^ second  humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies  im- 
mediately next  to  the  aqu^s  behind  the  uvea. 

Crystallization,  kris-tal^l^-za'- 
shun.  s. 

Congelation  into  crystals.  The  mass  fonncd 
by  congelation  or  conoet  ion - 

To  Crystallize,  kiis'tal-Hze.  v.  a* 

To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in  crystals. 

To  Crystallize,  k>fs'tal-lize.  v.  n. 
('59)  .  To  coaculatc,  congeal,  concrete,' or 
shoot  into  crystals. 

Cub,  kub.  s. 

The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a  hear  or 
fox ;  the  voung  of  a  whale ;  in  reproach,  a 

boy  or  girl. 

To  Cub,  knb.  v.  a. 
To  bring  forth.     Little  uaed. 

CuBATioN,  ku-ba'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  lying  down. 

Curatory,  ku'ba-tur-c.  a.  (512) 

Recumbent. 
CuBATURE,  ku'ba-tshure.  .s.  (461) 
The  finding  exa6Uy  the  solid  content  of  art/ 

proposed  body. 

Cube,  kube.  s. 

A  regular  solid  body,  consisting  of  six  square 
and  equal  f^ccs  or  sides,  and  the  angles  all 
right,  and  theiefore  equal. 

Cube  Root,  kube'ioit,  \ 

CUBICK.ROOT,  kiVb!k-iSS^.   J  ^- 
The  origin  of  a  cubick  number,  or  a  number 
by  the  multiplication  of  which  into  itself,  and 
again  into  the  prodad,   any  given  number  is 
formed.    Thus  s  is  th^:  cube  root  of  8. 

Cubical,  ku'be-kal.l      /  ^  x 
Cubick,  ki'bJk.        f^'  ^^^^^ 

Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube;  it 
is  applied  to  numbers ;  the  number  of  four 
multiplied  into  inelf,  produces 'the  square 
number  of  sixteen,  and  that  again  molriplicd 
by  four  produceih  the  cubick  number  of  sixty- 
four. 

Cubicalness,  kiVbe-kal-nis,  $• 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  cubical. 

Cubiculary,  ku-bik'ku-lar-€.  a. 
Fitted  for  the  posture  oF  lying  dbwoi 

Cubiform,  ku'bc-form.  a. 
Of  the  shape  of  a  cube. 

[Cubit,  ku'bit.  s. 

A  measure  in  use  among  the  ancients,  which 
was  originally  the  distance  from  the  elbow, 
bending  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  mid- 
dle finger. 

Cubital,  ki'be-til.  a. 

'    Containing  only  the  length  of  a  cubit. 
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Cuckold, kuk'kuld,  s.  (166) 

One  th-at  is  married  to  «n  sdultrcss. 

To  Cuckold,  kuk'kuM.  v.  a. 

To  rob  a  man  of  h'rs  wife's  fidelity  ;  to  wrong 
ahiishand  by  anchastity. 

CucKOLDLY,  kuk'kuM-li,  a. 
Having  the  qualiticsof  a  cuckold ,  poor,  mean. 

Cuckold-maker,  kuk'kuld-m4-kur 

s.  Ooe  that  makes  a  pra£lice  of  corrupting 
wives. 

CucKOLDOM,  kfik'kSl-dum.  s. 
The  a6i  of  adultery  ;  the  state  of  a  cuckold. 

Cuckoo,  kik'kM.s.  (174) . 

A  bird  which  appears  in  the  spring,  and  is 
said  10  suck  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  lay  her 
own  to  be  batched  in  their  place  j  a  name  of 
contempt. 

CucKOO-BUD,  kuk'kSS-bud,  \ 

CucKoo-FLOWER»kuk'ko&-floi-ur/ 

s.  The  name  of  a  flower. 
CuCKOO-SPlTTLfi,kuk'kiJ-Spit-tl.S. 
A  spumous  dew  found  upon  plants,  with  a  lit- 
tle inscd  in  it. 

CucuLLATE,ku-kulMate.  (91)   \ 

CucuLATED,  ku-kiria-ted.       /** 
Hooded,  covered,  to  with  a  hood  or  cowl ; 
having  the  resemblance  or  shape  of  a  hood. 

Cucumber, k6u'kSm-bur.  s.  (i^pj 

Tbename«f  a  plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant* 
jj:^  In  $omc  coontrcs  of  England,  CTixctally  in 
(be  west,  this  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written 
Co9cumber\  this,  though  rather  nearer  to  the 
orthography  than  -Ceixycumber^  is  yet  faulty,  in 
in  adoptmg  the  obtuse  u  heard  in  buU^  rather 
than  the  open  u  heard  in  Cucumis^  the  Latin 
word  whence  Cuet/rriher  is  derived:  though, 
from  the  adoption  of  the  3,  I  should  rather 
suppose  we  took  it  from  the  French  Ctncom- 
hre.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  sfcms  too 
firmly  fixed  in  its  sound  of  Coyocumber  to  be 
alcerol,  and  must  be  classed  with  its  irregular 
fellow  esculent  Aiparagus^  MPhich  see. 

CucuRBiTACEOUS,   ku-kur-bc-ta'- 

shus.  s.  (357) 

Cucurbitaceous  plants  are  those  which  resem- 
ble agourd,  such  as  the  pompibn  and  melon. 

CucuRBiTE,  ki'kur-bit.  s.  (l56) 
A  chymical  vessel,  commonly  called  a  Body. 

Cud,  k&d.  s. 
That  food  which  is  rcposited  m  the  fipt  sto- 
tnach,  in  order  to  be  chewed  again. 

CuDDEN.kdd'dn.  \,   /  _-x 
Cuddy,  kid'di.     >s.  (103) 

A  clown,  a  stupid  low  Jolt; 
To  Cuddle,  kud'dl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  lie  dose,  to  squat. 

Cudgel,  kud'jil.  s.  (99) 

A  stick  to  strike  with. 

To  Cudgel,  kud'jil.  v.  at. 

To  beat  with  a  stick. 

CuDCEL-PROor,  kud'jtl-prfiif.  b. 
Able  to  resist  a  stick. 

Cudweed,  kud'wcdc.  $. 

A  plant. 

Cue,  ki.  s. 
The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing;  the  last  worth  of 
a  ipeeclt  is  a6ing,  to  be  answered  by  aanothcr ; 
a  huit,  an  mtimation,  9  short  diitdiBD ;  fau- 
nonr,  temper  of  mmd . 

CuERpo,  kw&r'po.  s. 
To  be  in«uerpo,  n  Ssx  b?  without  the  upper 
coat. 

COFT,  kSf.  J. 
A  blow  with  the  fist,  a  box,  a  stroke. 


ToCuFF,  kuf.  v.n. 
-,  Toiight,  to  scuffle. 

ToCuFF,  kfif.  V.  a. 
To  strike  with  the  hst ;  to  strike  with  talons. 

Cuff,  kuf.  s. 

Pan  of  the  sleeve. 

CuiRAS,  kwe-ras'.  s.  (34o)  - 
A  breastplate. 

Cuirassier,  kwe-ras-seir' . s.  (275) 

A  man  of  arms,  a  soldier  in  armour. 

CuiSH,  kwis.  s.  (340) 
The  armour  that  covers  the  thighs. 

(|:J*  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  spelling  in 
this  wot-d,  though  I  think  it  not  so  correct  as 
adsst^  the  original  French,  and  which  he  has 
himself  followed  in  his  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare, and  his  notes  upon  the  word  in  the  first 
part  of  Henry  the  Founh.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation  is  certainly 
that  which  I  have  given. 

CuLDEES.  kfll'deze.  s. 
Monks  in  Scotland. 

Culinary,  ku'li-nai-i.  a.  (512) 
Relating  to  the  kitchen. 

To  Cull,  kul.  v.  a. 
To  scle6l  from  others. 

Culler,  kul'lur.  s.  (gg) 

One  who  picks  or  chooses. 

CtJLLiON,  kfil'yun.  s.  (113) 
A  scoundrel,  a  mean  wretch. 

CuLLiONLY,  kfil'yun.l^.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  cullion»  mean,  base. 
CULLY,  kul'le.  s. 

A  man  deceived  or  imposed  upon. 
ToCuLLY,  kul'li.  v.a. 

To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  impose  upOn. 

Culmiferous,  kuUmif'fe-rus.  a. 
Colmiferous  plants  are  stich  at  have  a  smooth 
jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  afe  contained  in 
chaffy  husks. 

To  Culminate,  kul'me.nite.  v.  n. 

To  be  vertical,  to  be  in  the  meridian. 

Culmination,  kul-ini'njt'«hdn.  s. 

The  transit  of  a  ptanec  through  the  meridian. 

Culpability,  kul-pa-bfi'e-ti.  s. 

Blameableoess. 

Culpable,  k^l'pJ-bl.  a.  (405) 

Criminal,  blameablc,  blameworthy. 

Culpableness,  kul'pa-bl-nes.  s. 

Blame,  guilt. 

Culpably,  kdl'pa-ble.  ad. 
Blameably,  criminally. 

Culprit,  kul'prlt.  s. 
A  ouKi  arraigned  Defere  his  judge. 

Culter,  kSf'ifir.  s. 
The  iron  of  the  plough  perpetadicdar  to  the 
share.— ^e  Co t?  LTK  R . 

To  Cultivate,  kSl'ti.v4te.  v. a. 

To  forward  or  improve  the  produ^  of  the 
earth  by  manual  inaustiy  ;  to  improve,  lo  me- 
liorate. 

Cultivation,  kul-ti-vi'shun.  •• 

The  art  or  pra&ice  of  improviitt  soik^  and  for- 
warding or  meliorating  vegetables ;  impviffe- 
ment  in  general,  melioration. 

Cultivator,  kurti^-tdr.  8.U21) 

One  who  improves,  |lfOBioi0i|  of  meiiontca. 

Culture,  kul'tshure,  s.  (4(Ji) 
The  aS  Ot  etil«ivaciOB;  art  of  itn^rofeaaeBt 

;To  Cultu-rEj^  kSl'tshire.  v.  a, 
'    To  cultivate,  to  uU.    Nocuset^ 


Culver,  kul'vur;  s.  (98) 

A  pigeon.    Old  word. 

CuLVERiN,  kul'vi-nn.  s. 

A  species  of  ordnance. 

CuLVERKEY,  kui'vcr-kc.  s. 
A  species  of  flower. 

To  Cumber,  kdm'bur.  v.a.  (os) 
To  embarrass,  to  entaogle,  to  obsTrui^ ;  lo 
crowd  or  lojd  with  somctning  useless  ;  to  in- 
volve in  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  distress ;  to 
busy,  to  distra£l  with  multiplicity  of  ctorea  ;  to 
be  troublesome  in  any  place. 

Cumber,  kum'bur.  s. 
Vexation,  embanaMiftent.    -Not  mad. 

Cumbersome^  kt^m'bur-sdm.  a. 

Troublesome,  vexatiovs.;   burthensotte,  em« 
bacrassing,  unwieldy,  •nmanageable. 

CumB£R$6mely,  kfifn'bdr-«&in4l. 

ad.  In  a  troublesome  manner. 

Cumbersomeness,  k4m'b4i--sflm- 
nes.  s. 
Incumbrance,  hMdr^nce,  obstruQiotii 

Cumbrance,  kum'branse.  5. 

Burtheti,  htndrafice,  impeAimetit. 
Cumbrous,  kum/brus,  a. 

Troublesome,  vexatious,  disturbing :  of^fdH- 

aive,  bufthehsome ;  jucaued,  6bBtfa&ng  e^ich 

other. 

CUMFREY,  kfim'fr'i.  S. 
A^edicinal  plant. — SeeCoMFAEV. 

Cumin,  k&m'mfn.  s. 

A  plant. 

(frf-  This  word,  bcfoi*  Dr.  JohhsOii*s  Diftibn* 
ary  altered  it,  wat,  I  believe,  ufiivef^lly  sp<^led 
with  double  m.  Our  aneestots  \i*ere  noifie- 
bred  enOugh  to  think,  that  if  we  received  a 
word  from  the  Latin,  and  Cdnformec^o  the 
Quantity  of  thitt  langua^^,  it  was  necessary  to 
shew  that  conformity  by  a  speciiic  orthography 
of  our  own.  Thus,  the  hrst  u  in  Cunumtm 
being  short,  they  dotibled  the  m  toindicat6 
that  niortness :  as  the  analogy  of  our  langiu^ 
would  infallibly  pronouoce  the  u  loftg,  it  the 
consonant  were  ftmgle  in  the  same  mandet  as  i« 
CMc^  Onfidf  &».^Stfe  Djiama. 

To  Cumulate,  ku'mu-l&e.  v.a. 
To  heap  together. 

Cumulation,  kfi-mi-li'shfiix.  s. 
The  ad  of  heaping  together. 

Cumulative,  ku'mA-lLttv.  a. 
Consisting  of  divert  matter  put  together.--^ 
MasM, 

Cunctation,  kunk-ti'shuH,  »• 
Delay,  procrastination,  diUtoriness. 

Cvnctator,  kunk-t&'tdr»  s. 
'  One  given  to  delay,  a  lingeAr. 

CuNEAL,  ki'ne-iU  a< 

Relating  to  a  wpdge,  having  the  IBM  ^  l 
wedge.    .  .  . 

CUneAt£d,  kJ^'ni.&.ted.a. 
Made  in  form  of  a  Wede^e. 

Cuneiform,  k4.nl' ^>(&rra.  a. 
Hati^ig  the  form  of  a  wed^e. 

CuNNER.  kSn'nur.  s. 
A  kind  ot  fish  less  than  an  oyster,  that  ilicki 
close  to  the  rocks. 

Cunning,  kfin'nfng.  a.  (410) 
Skilfo),  knonriftt,  kavned;  peiforaied  w(th 
skill,  aitfild ;  arttuUy  decdtfol,  trickish,  ftibtle, 
tiafty. 

Cunning,  kun'nfng.  s. 
'    Artifice,  deceit,  slyness,  sleight,  fraudtdeot 
dexterity ;  art,  ikill,  knowledge. 

Cunningly^  kOfi'nij^-li.  ad, 

Aitfi%,  slyly,  coft^. 
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Cunning-man, kun-nfng-man',  s. 

A  man  who  pretends  to  tcM  foriuncs,  or  teach 
how  10  recover  siolcn  goods. 

CUN  NINON  ESS,  kun'ning-nes.  s. 
Dec^itfulness,  slyness. 

Cup,  k'^jp.  s. 

A  small  vessel  to  drink  out  of ;  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  cup,  the  draught ;  social  en- 
tertainment, merry  bout  ;  any  thing  hollow 
like  a  cup.  as  the  husk  of  an  acorn  ;  Cup  and 
I    Can,  familiar  companions. 

i  o  Cup,  kup.  v.a. 
To  supply  wiin  cups — obsolete ;  to  draw  blood 
by  applying  cupping  glasses. 

Cupbearer,  kup'ba-rur.  s. 
An  officer  of  the  king's  household ;  an  attend- 
ant to  give  wine  at  a  feast. 

Cupboard,  kub'burd.  s.  (412) 

A  case  with  shelves,   in  which  viBuals  or 
earthen  ware  is  placed. 

Cupidity,  ku-pfd'e-te.s.  (an) 

Concupiscence,  unlawful  lotiging. 

Cupola,  ku'p6-la.  s.  (92) 

A  dome,    the  hemispherical   summit  of  a 
building. 

Cupper,  kup'pur.  s. 

One  who  applies  cupping  glasses,  a  scarifier* 

Cupping-glass,  kup'ping-glas.  s. 

A  glass  used  by  scarifiers  to  draw  out  the  blood 
by  rarefying  the  air. 

Cupreous,  ku'pre-us.  a. 

Coppery,  consisting  of  copper. 

Cur,  kur.  s. 

A  worthless  degenerate  dog;  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  a  man. 

Curable,  ku'ra-bl.  a.  (405) 

Thaf  admits  of  a  remedy. 

Curableness,  kiVra-bl-nes.  s. 

Possibility  to  be  healed. 

Curacy,  ku'ra-s^.  s. 

.  Employment  of  a  curate  ;  employment  which 
.  a  hired  clergyman  holds  under  the  beneficiary. 
Curate,  ku'rate.  s.  (91) 

A  clergyman  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of 

another;  a  parish  priest. 

CuRATESHiP,  kii'rite-shfp.  s. 
The  same  with  curacv. 

Curative,  ki'ra-tiv.  a.  (157) 

Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  not  preser- 
vative. 

Curator,  ku-ri'iur,  s.  f52i) 

One  that  ha$  the  care  and  superiDtendence  of 
any  thing. 

Curb,  kdrb.  s. 

A  curb  is  an  iron  chain,  made  fast  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  running  over 
the  beard  of  the  hor^e ;  restraint,  iohibition, 
;  opposition.  , 

Curb-stone,  kurb'stone.  s. 

A  thick  kind  oi  stone  placed  at  the  edge  of  a 
stone  pavement.    Mason. 

To  Curb,  kurb.  v,  a. 
To  guide  a  horse  with  a  curb  ;  to  restnia,  to 

inhibit,  to  check. 

Curd,  kurd.  s; 
The  coagillation  of  milk. 

To  CuRiy,  kdrd.  v.  a. 
To  turn  to  curds,  to  cause  to  coagulaie. 

To  Curdle,  kur'dl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  coagulate,  to  concrete^ 

To  Curdle,  kur'dl.  v.a. 

To  cause  to  coagulate. 

Curdy,  k&rM^.  a. 
Coagulated,  concreted^  full  of  curds,  curdled. 


Cure,  kure.  s. 

Remedy,  restorative ;  a6i  of  healing ;  the  be- 
nefice or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergy  man^ 

To  Cure,  kure.  v.  a. 

To  heal,  to  restore  to  health,  to  remedy,  to 
prepare  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  be  preserved 
from  COP  u  pi  ion. 

Cureless,  kure'les.  a. 
Without  cure,  without  remedy. 

CuRER,  ku'rur.  s,  (98) 
A  healer,  a  pliysician. 

Curfew,  kur'fu.  s. 

An  evening  peal,  by  which  the  Conqueror 
willed,  that  every  man  should  take  up  his  fire, 
and  put  out  his  light ;  a  cover  for  a  nrc,  a  fire- 
plate. 

CuRiALiTY,ku-re-al'e-te.  s. 
The  privileges  or  retinue  of  a  court* 

Curiosity,  ku-re-os'i-te.  s. 

Inquisitiveness,  inclination  to  inquiry  ;  nicety, 
delicacy  ;  accuracy,  exactness ;  an  ail  of  cu- 
riosity, nice  experiment;  an  objc£l  of  curiosity, 
rarity. 

Curious,  ku/r^-us.  a.  (314) 

Inquisitive,  desirous  of  information;  attentive 
to,  diligent  about ;  accurate,  careful  not  to 
mistake ;  diflicult  to  please,  solicitous  of  per- 
fe£lion  ;  exa£l,  nice,  subtle ;  elegant,  neat, 
laboured,  finished. 

Curiously,  ku're-fis-lc,  ad. 

Inquisitively,  attentively,  studiously;  ele- 
gantly, neatly ;  artfully,  exa£lly. 

Curl,  kurl.  s. 

A  ringlet  of  hair ;  undulation,  wave,  sinuosity, 
flexure. 

To  Curl,  kurl.  v.  a. 
To  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets ;  to  writhe,  to 
twist ;  to  dress  with  cjrls ;  to  raise  in  waves, 
undulations,  or  sinuosities. 

To  Curl,  kurl.  v.n. 
To  shrink  mto  ringlets ;  to  rise  in  imdulation  ; 
to  twist  itself. 

Curlew,  kur'li.  s. 

A  kind  ok  water  fowl ;  a  bird  larger  than  a 
partridge,  with  longer  legs. 

Curmudgeon,  kSr-mud'jun.  s. 

(9^)  An  avaricious  churlish  feuow,  amiseir, 
a  niggard,  a  griper. 

Curmudgeonly,  kur-mud'jun-le. 

3*  (259)  Avaricious,  covetous,  churlish,  nig- 
gardly. 

Currant,  kur' ran.  s. 

The  tree ;  a  small  dried  grape,  properly  writ- 
ten Corinth,  from  the  place  it  came  from. 

Currency,  kfir'ren-se.  s. 

Circulation,  power  of  passing  from  hatid  to 
hand ;  general  reception  ;  fluency,  readiness 
of  utterance  ;  continuance,  constant  flow ;  ge- 
neral esteem,  the  rate  at  which  any  thing  is  vul- 
garly valued  ;  the  ^pers  stamped  m  the  English 
colonies  by  authority,  and  passing  for  money. 

Current,  kur' rent.  a. 

Circulatory,  pssing  from  hand  to  hand ;  ge- 
nerally received,-  uncontradi£ied,  authoritative ; 
common,  general ;  popular,  such  as  is  esta- 
blished by  vulgar  estimation  s  fashionable, 
poptjlar  ;  passable,  such  as  may  be  allowed  or 
admitted  ;  'what  is  now  passing,  as  the  current 
year. 
Current, kur'rJnt.  s. 
A  running  stream ;  currents  are  certain  pro- 
gressive motions  of  the  water  of  the  sea  in 
several  places. 

Currently,  kur-rent-li.  ad. 

In  a  constant  motion ;  without  opposition ; 
popularly,  fashionably,  generally ;  without 
ccasiftg. 


Currentness,  kur'rent-nes.  s. 
Circulatioi) ;    general  reception  ;   easiness  of 
pronuticiaiion. 

Curricle,  kur're-kl.  .s.  (405) 

An  open  two-whcclcd  chaise,   made  to  be 
drawn  by  two  horses  abreast.     Mason. 
Currier,  kur're-ur.  s. 
One  who  dresses  and  pares  leather  for  thole 
who  make  shoes,  or  other  things. 

Currish,  kur'rish.  a. 
flaving  the   qualities  of  a  degenerate  dog, 
brutal,  sour,  quarrelsome. 

To  Curry,  kur' re.  v.a. 
To  dress  leather,  to  beat,  to  dn^b ;  to  rub  a 
borse  with  a  sciatching  insttumem,  so  as  to 
smooth  his  coat ;  To  curry  favour,  to  become 
a  favourite  by  petty  officiousness,  slight  kind- 
nesses, or  flatteiy. 

Currycomb,  kur're-kome.  s. 
An  iron  instrument  used  for  currying  horses. 

To  Curse,  kurse.  v.  a. 
To  wish  evil  to,  to  execrate,  to  devote  ;  10 
afllid,  to  torment. 

To  Curse,  kurse.  v.n. 

To  imprecate.  * 

Curse,  kurse.  s. 

Maledi£lion,  wish  of  evil  to  another ;  afflidioa, 
torment,  vexation. 

CtJRSED,  kur'sed.  part.  a.  (362) 
Under  a  curse,  hateful,  detestable;  unholy, 
uDsan£lified  ;  vexatious,  troublesome. 

Cursedly,  kur'sld-le.  ad.  (364) 

Miserably,  shamefully. 

CuRSEDNESS^kur'scd-nJs.  s. 
The  state  of  being  under  a  curse. 

CuRSHip,  kur'ship.  s. 
Dogship,  meanness. 

CURSITOR,  kur'sl-lur.  s. 
An  officer  or  clerk  belonging  to  the  Chan- 
cery, that  makes  out  original  writs. 

CuRSORARY,  kdr'so-ra-rc.  a. 

Cursory,  hasty,  careless, 

Cursorily.  kur's6-ri-lc.  ad. 

Hastily,  without  care. 

CuRsoRiNEss,  kur'so-r4-nes.  s. 
Slight  attention. 

Cursory.  kur's6-re.  a. 

Hasty,  quick,  inattentive  careless. 
Curst,  kurst.  a. 
Froward,  peevish,  malignant,  malicious,  snar- 
ling. 

CURSTNESS,  kurst'nes.  9. 
Peevishness,  frowardness,  malignity. 

Curt,  kurt.  a. 

Short. 

To  Curtail,  kur-talc'.  v.a. 
To  cut  off,  to  cut  short,  to  shorten. 

fl:|r  This  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
obligation  {Dcasants  were  under,  in  the  feudal 
times,  of  cutting  off  the  tails  of  their  dogs  ;  as 
onlv  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  have  dogs 
with  their  tails  on.  This  Dr.  Johnson  has 
shewn  to  be  a  vulgar  error  ;  the  word  being 
formerly  written  Curtail  from  the  Latin  orr/v. 

Curtain*  kur' tin.  s.  (208) 

A  cloth  contraf^d  or  expanded  at  pleasme  ; 
To  draw  the  curtain,  to  close  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  light,  to  open  it  so  as  to  discern  the  obje£b ; 
in  fortification,  that  part  of  the  wall  or  ram* 
part  that  lies  between  two  bastions^ 

CuRTAiN-LECtURE,  kur'tln-lek'- 
ishure.  s. 

A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husbaod  ia 
bed. 
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To  Curtain,  kur'tln.  v.  a 

To  inclose  with  curtains. 

Curtate  Distance,  kur'tate-dh'- 
tanse.  s. 

In  astroDomy,  the  distance  of  a  planet's  place 
from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

CuRTATiON,  kur-ti'shun.  s. 
The  interval  between  a  {)lanct*s  distance  from 
the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

Curtsy,  kurt'sc.  s. 

SccCoURTESY. 

CuRVATED,  kfir'va-tcd.  a. 
Bent. 

CuRVATlON,  kur-va'shfin.  s.  . 
The  a8  of  bend ing  or  cnwki ng . 

Curvature,  kur'va-tshure.  s.  (i6i) 
Crookedness,  inflexion,  manner  of  bending. 

Curve,  kurv.  a. 

Crooked,  bent,  inflcacd. 

Curve,  kurv.  s. 

Any  thing  bent,  a  flexure  or  crookedness. 
To  Curve,  kurv.  v.  a. 
To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflcd. 

To  Curvet,  kur-vet'.  v.  n. 

To  leap,  to  bound ;  to  frisk,  to  be  licentious. 
Curvet,  kur-vet'.  s. 

A  leap,  a  boiind,  a  frolick,  a  prank. 

Curvilinear,  kur-vi-lfn'yar.  a. 
Consisting  of  a  crooked  line;  composed  of 
crooked  lines. 

CuRviTY,  kur've-tc.  s. 

Crookedness. 


CuRULE,  ku'rule.  a. 
The  epithet  given  to  the  chair  in  which  the 
chief  Romao  magistrates  were  carried.— 

Cushion,  kush'!n.  or  kush'un.  s. 
(289)  A  pillow  for  the  scat,  a  soft  pad  placed 
upon  a  chair. 

fl^  I  have  given  this  word  two  sounds  ;  not 
that  I  think  they  arc  equally  in  use.  I  am 
convinced  the  first  is  the  more  general,  but 
hccausc  the  other  is  but  a  trifling  departure 
from  it,  and  does  not  coniradift  the  universal 
rale  of  proiKnincing  words  of  this  lermiuation. 

Cushioned,  kush'ind.  a.  (359) 

Seated  on  a  cushion. 

Cusp,  kfisp.  9. 

A  term  used  to  express  the  points  or  horns  of 

the  moon,  or  other  luminary. 
CUSPATED,  kfis'pS-ted.  \ 

Cuspidated,  kus'pe-da-ted.  J^' 

Ending  in  a  point,  having  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  ending  in  a  point. 
Custard,  kus'tyrd.  s.  (ss) 
A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  by  boilinc  czgs 
with  milk  and  sugar.  **    '^ 

Custody,  kus'to-de,  s. " 

Imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty  :  care,  pre- 
servation, security. 

Custom,  kus'tum.  s.  (166) 

Hdbis.  habitual  praaice  ;  fashion,  common 
v*yofactirig;  established  manner;  praaice  of 
wying  6f  certain  persons;  application  from 
twycrs  as  this  trader  has  good  custom  ;  in 
'"^'l?  ™».«'"gl^t»  not  written,  which,  being 
cJabhshcd  by  long  use,  and  the  consent  of 
anccaors,  has  been,  and  is,  daily  praftiscd  ; 
«"boic.  ta*  yaid  for  goods  impofied*  or  ex- 
ported. 

Custom-house,  kus'tum-hSuse.  s. 

1  he  bouse  where  the  tax^  upon  goods  im« 
ported  or  exported  ve  coUoaed. 


'  Customable,  kus'tum-a-bl.  a. 

Common,  habitual,  frequent. 

Customableness,  kus'tum-a-bl-nes 
s.  Frequency,  habit;  conformity  to  custom. 

Custom  ABLY,  kas'tum-a-ble.  ad. 
According  to  custom.' 

Customarily,  kus'tum-ar-e-le.  ad. 

Habitually,  commonly. 

Customariness,  kus'tumvar-e-nes. 
s.  Frequency. 

Customary,  kus^tum-ar-e.  a. 

Conformable  to  established  custom,  according 
to  prescription  ;  habitual ;  usual,  wonted. 

Customed,  kus'tfimd.  a.  (359) 

Usual,  comtnon. 

Customer,  kus'tum-ur.  s. 

One  who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for  the 
sake  of  purchasing 

'ustrel,  kus't 


Custrel,  kus'trel.  s. 
A  buckler-bearer ;  a  vessel  for  holding  wine. 

To  Cut,  kut.  pret.  Cut,  part.  pass. 
Cut.  To  penetrate  with  an  edgcci  instrument ; 
to  hew;  to  carve,*  to  make  by  sculpture;  to 
form  any  thing  by  cutting  ;  to  pierce  with  any 
uneasy  sensation ;  to  divide  picks  of  cards ; 
to  insersc6l,  to  cross,  us  one  line  cujs  auother : 
To  cut  down,  to  fell,  to  hew  down,  to  excel, 
to  overpower  ;  To  cut  off,  to  separate  from 
the  other  -jxirts,  to  destroy,  to  extirpate,  to 
put  to  death  uniimely;  to  recind,  to  inter- 
cept, to  hinder  from  union,  to  put  an  end  to, 
to  take  away,  to  withhold,  to  preclutic,  to  in- 
terrupt, to  silence,  to  apwtrophise,  to  abbre- 
viate ;  To  cut  out,  to  shape,  to  form,  to 
scheme,  to  contrive,  to  adapt,  to  debar,  to  ex. 
eel,  to  outdo;  To  cut  short,  ro  hinder  from 
proceeding  by  sudden  interruption,  to  abridge, 
as  the  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay  j  To 
cut  up,  to  divide  an  animal  into  convenient 
pieces,  to  eradicate. 

To  Cut,  kut.  V.  n. 

To  make  its  way  by  dividing  obstruQions;  to 
perform^  the  o'^xtration  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
Cut,  kut.  part.  a. 
Prepared  for  use, 

Cut,  k5t.  s. 

The  aflion  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument ; 
the  impression  or  separation  of  continuity, 
made  by  an  edge ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting ; 
a  channel  made  by  an  ;  a  part  cut  off  from 
the  rest ;  a  small  particle,  a  shred ;  a  lot  cut  off 
a  stick ;  a  near  passa^^c,  by  which  lome  angle  is 
cut  off;  a  pifture  cut  or  carved  upon  a  stamp 
of  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed  from  it ;  the 
aft  QT  praQice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  caids : 
fashion,  form,  shape,  manner  of  cutting  into 
shape ;  a  fool  or  cully  ;  Cut  and  long  tail,  meo 
^of  all  kinds. 

Cutaneous,  ku-ta'ni-us.  a. 

Helating  to  the  skin. 

Cuticle,  kti'tc-kl.  s.  (405) 

1  he  firsi  and  outermost  covering  of  the  body, 
commonly  called  the  scarf-skin;  thin  skin 
formed  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 

CUTICULAR,  ku-t!k'u-Idr.a. 

Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cutlass,  kut'las.  s. 

A  broad  cutting  sword. 

Cutler,  kut'iur.  s.  (os) 

.    One  who  makes  or  sells  knives. 
Cutpurse,  kut' purse,  s. 

One  who  steals  by    the  method  of  cutting 

purses;  a  thief,  a  robber. 

Cutter,  kSt'tur.  s.  (gs) 

An  agent  or  instrument  that  cuts  any  thing; 
a  mmble  boat  thai  cuts  the  wator;  the  teeth 
that  cut  the  meat ;  an  officer  in  the  exchequer 

0.2 


that  provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  tho 
sum  paid  upon  them. 

Cut-throat,  kut'/*rote.  s. 

A  ruffian,  a  murderer,  an  assassin.    - 

Cut-throat,  kut'/Aiote.  a. 

Cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous. 
(^  This  adjeaivc  is  frequently  used  verj'  ah- 
surdiv,  (and  not  always  by  the  iowcst  of  the 
peopk)  when  it  is  applied  to  a  house  of  en'cr-- 
tainment  thdt  charges  an  exorbitant  price  ; 
such  a  house  is  not  uncommonly,  though  very 
improperly,  called  a  Cut-tbroat- bouse  This 
sense,  I  see,  has  been  adopted  by  Enrick  ; 
though  it  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  any 
Didionary. 

Cutting,  kui'tfng.s. 

A  piece  cut  off,  a  chop. 

Cuttle,  kut'il.s.  (405) 

A  fish,  which,  when  he  is  pursued  by  a  fish  of 
prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 

Cuttle,  kStM.s. 

A  foul-mouthed  fejlow. 

Cycle,  Si' kl.s.  (405) 

A  circle;  a  round  of  time,  a  space  in  which 
the  same  revolution  begins  again,  a  periodical 
space  of  time  ;  a  method,  or  account  of  a 
method,  continued  till  the  same  course  begins 
again ;  imaginaiy  orbs,  a  circle  in  the  heavens. 

Cycloid,  sl'klSid.  s. 

A  geometrical  curve. 
.(^Sheridan  and  Buchanan  pronounce  the  v  in 
this  word  short ;  and  Ash,  Kcnrick,  and"\V. 
Johnston,  long. 

Cycloidal,  se-kl6id'al.  a.  (i8o) 

Relating  to  a  cycloid. 

Cyclopaedia,  !={-k]6-pe'de-a.  s. 

A  circle  of  knowledge,  a  cout^e  of  the 
sciences. 

fj;^  I  have  in  this  word  differed  from  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  Dr.  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent 
on  the  antep6nuliimat€  syllable  instead  of  the 
penultimate.  I  "know  that  Greek  words  of 
this  termination  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate syllable ;  but  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
centuation is  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
our  tongue,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed.  F6r 
though  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  the 
penultimate  accent,  he  has  placed  the  accent, 
on  the  antepenuhimatc  syllable  of  Jmbrosia, 
Eutbanasta,  and  Hydrafbobia,  though  these 
have  all  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  in  the" 
Greek.  It  is  true  the  /  in  the  lai»t  syllable  but 
one  of  C^r/<)^^/^  IS  f/ diphthong  in  theori-. 
ginal ;  and  this  will  mduce  those  who  are  fond 
of  showing  their  Greek  learning  to  lay  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate,  as  its  opposition  to 
general  usage  will  be  an  additional  reason  with 
them  for  preferring  it.  The  pronunciation  I 
have  adopted  I  see  is  supported  by  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Entick,  Scott,  Feriy,  and  Buchanan, 
which  abundantly  shows  the  general  current  of 
custom. 
To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that  if.,t{)c 
/  be  accented,  it  must  necessarily  have  the  long 
open  sound,  as  in  Elegiac^  and  tiot  the  sound 
ot  e,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it. 

Cygnet,  sig' nit.  s. 

A  young  swan.  '. ' 

Cylinder^  stl'in-dur.  s. 
A  body  having  two  flat  surfaces  and  one  cifv 
cular. 

Cylindrical, 

Cylindrick,  ..^- „.^.  J 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cylinder,  having' 
li  -  form  of  a  cylinder. 


\L,  si.l?n'drl-ki.J'  '  >-« 
c,  s^-lin'drik. ,  /*•  . 


CYh»  \R,  sci-mar'.  «.  (iSo) 

'\    A  %\\^t  covering,  a  icarf. 
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Cyubal.  sim'bal.  a. 
A  musical  instrument.  * 

Cynanthropy,  se-nan'/Aro-pe.  s. 
A  species  of  madneas,  in  which  men  have  the 
qualities  of  dogs. 

Cv;negeticks,  s!n-nl-jet'iks.  s. 
Tne  art  of  hunting. 

Cynical,  sin'!k-al.\ 
CYNiCK,sin'ik.       /*• 

Having  the  ({ualicies  of  a  dog,  churlishi  brutal, 

snarling,  satirical. 

Cynick,  sin'ik.s. 
A  philosopher  of  the  snarling  or  currish  sort, 
a  follower  of  Dlpgcnes ;  a  snarler,  a  misan- 
thrope. 

Cynosure,  stn'o.sfire,or  si'ni-sire. 
s.  The  star  near  the  north  pole,  by  which 
sailors  steer. 


(^  I  have,  in  the  first  syllablQ  of  this  WQrd> 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  preferred  the  short 
to  the  long  sound  of  v.  My  first  reason  is, 
that  this  letter  in  Greek  is  the  sane  as  in 
C^c  and  (^linden ;  both  which  have  tho  y 
short.  The  next  reason  is,  the  very  g^oeral 
rule  in  our  language  of  pronouncing  the  vowel 
short  in  all  simples  which  have  the  accent  on 
the. antepenultimate  syllable.  (535)  (537) 
(503)*  A  am  not  certain,  however,  that  ttic 
best  usage  is  not  against  me.  Scotc  has  the 
first  sound,  and  Sheridan  and  Entick  the  se- 
cond; the  rest  of  the  Di6tionarica  either  have 
iK)t  the  word,  or  dp  not  mark  the  quantity  of 
the  vowels. 

Cypr£s%tr££|  si'pres-trei.  s. 

A  ull  strait  tree ;  its  fruit  ia  of  no  iiae*  its 
leaves  are  bitter,  and  the  very  smell  and  shade 
of  it  are  dangerous;  it  is  the  emblem  of 
mourning, 


}•• 


Cyprus,  si'pfus.s. 

A  thin  transparent  black  stuff. 

Cyst,  sist. 

•Cystis,  sts'tis.     ^ 

A  bagconcaining  loaie  modUdrmalter. 

iCYSTiCK,  sis'tflr.  a.  . 

Containing  in  a  b^. 

jCystotomy,  sis^Si/to-nii.  $,  (5is> 
The  a6l  or  pca8ice  of  opesiug^  incjjMcd  ut^ 
mours. 

iCzar^  zar.  s. 

'    The  utleof  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Czarina,  za-re'na.  s. 
The  Empress  of  Rus&ia. 


-I  O  Dab,  dab.  v.  a. 
To  strike  gcmly  with  something  soft  or  moist* 
Dab,  dab.  s. 

A  small  lump  of  any  thing;  a  blow  with 
something  moist  or  soft;  something  moist  or 
flimsy  thrown  upon  one ;  in  low  language,  an 
artist ;  a  kind  of  small  flat  fish. 

Dab-chick.,  dab'tsblk.  s. 

A  water-fowl. 

To  Dabble,  dab'bl,  v.  a.  (405) 

To  smear,  to  daub,  to  wet. 

To  Dabble,  dab'bl.  v.  n. 
To  play  in  water,  to  move  in  water  or  mud  ; 
to  do  any  thing  in  a  slight  manner,  to  tamper. 

DABBLER^dab'lur.  s. 
One  that  plays  in  water;  one  that  meddles 
without  mastery,  a  superficial  medler. 

DaC£,  dise.  s. 

A  small  river  fish,  resembling  a  roach. 

Dactyle,  dak' til.  s.  (145) 
A  poetical  foot,  consisting  of  one  long  pliable 
and  two  short  ones. 

Dad,  dad. 
Daddy,  dad'de    ^ 
The  child's  way  of  exprossiqg  &ther. 

Daffodil,  daf'fo-dll 

Daffudi 

Daffodown 

d6un .  ._ 

This  plant  hath  a  lily -flower,  consisting  of  one 
leaf,  which  is  b^ll-shaped. 

To  Dajt,  daft.  V.  a. 
To  toss  aside,  to  throw  away  tlightly*    Ob- 
solete. 

Dag,  dag.  s.  . 

A  dagger ;  a  haod-gtm,  a  pistol. 

Dagger,  dag'ur.  s.  (98)  (asi) 

A  short  sword,  a  poniard;  a  blunt  blade  of 
ifOQwith  a  basket  hilt,  used  for  defence;  the 
obelus,  as  [+]. 

OaggerSPRAWING,   dag'urz-draw- 

IDg.  S. 

The-  aA  of  drawing  daggers,  approach  to  open 
Tiolcnce. 


xproBSii 

[)DItLY,  dif-f6-d!l'li.^     I 
ODOWNDILLY,    dSffo-  | 

i-diri4/  J 


D 

To  Daggle,  dag'gl.  v..  a.  (405) 

To  dip  negligently  m  mire  or  water* 
To  Daggle,  dag'gl.  v.  n. 
To  be  in  the  taoire. 

Daggletail,  dag'gl-tale.  a. 
Bemircd,  bespattered. 

Daily,  di'le.  a. 
Happening  every  day>  quotidian* 

Daily,  dl'le.  ad. 

Evciy  day,  very  often. 
Daintily,  dSne'te-le.  ad. 

Elegantly,  delicately,  deliciously,  pleasantly. 
Daintiness,  dane'te-nes.  s. 

Delicacy,  softness ;  elegance,  nicety  ;  squcam- 
ishness,  fastidiousness. 

Dainty,  dine'te.  a. 
Pleasing  to  the  palate ;  dcljcate,  nice,  squeam- 
ish; scruimlous;  elegant;  nice. 

Dainty,  dine'ie.s. 

Something  nice  or  delicate,  a  delicacy ;  a  word 
of  fondness  formerly  in  u;>e. 

Dairy,  da' re.  s. 
The  place  where  milk  is  raanuftdured. 

Dairxmaid,  dS-re-midc.  s. 
The  woman  servant  whose  business  is  to  ma- 
nage the  milk. 

Daisy,  di'ze.  s.  (438) 

A  spring  flower. 

Dale,  d4le.  s. 

A  vale,  a  valley. 
Dalliance,  dalMe-anse.  s. 

Interchange  of  caresses,  a£b  of  fondness ;  con- 
jugal conversation  ;  delay,  procrastination. 

Dallier,  dal'le-ur.s. 
A  trifler,  a  fondler. 

To  Dally,  dal'lc.  v.  n. 

To  trifle,  to  play  the  fool ;  to  exchange  ca- 
resses, to  fondle ;  to  sport,  to  play,  to  frolick ; 
to  delay. 

Dam,  dam.  s. 
The  mother. 

Dam,  dam.  s. 
A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

To  Dam,  dam.  v.  a. 
To  coofioei  to  shut  up  water  by  moles  or 
damit 


.Damage,  darn'mictie.  s«  [go) 

Mischief,  detriment ;  loss  :   the  value  of  mis- 
;     chief  done ;  reparation  of  dunagc,  reu-ibuiiop; 
in  law,  any  hurt  or  hindrance  thatamao  taketh 
in  his  estate. 

'To  Damage,  dam'idje.  v.  a.  (go) 

To  mischief,  to  injure,  to  impair. 

To  Damage,  dam'idje.  v.  n. 

To  take  damage. 

Damageable,  dam'!dj€.a-bl^.  a. 

Siisceptible  of  hurt,  as  damageable  goodti 
mischievous,  pernicious. 

Damascene,  dam'zn.  s. 
A  small  black  plum,  a  damson. 

Damask,  dam'usk.  s.  (se) 

Linen  or  silk  woven  in  a  manner  invented  at 
Damascus,  by  which  part  rises  above  the  rest 
in  flowers. 

To  Damask,  dam'usk.  v.  a.  (88) 
To  form  flowers  upon  stuffs ;  to  variegate,  to 

diversifiy. 

Damask-rose,  dam'usk-roze.  s. 
A  red  rose. 

Dame,  daiye.  s. 
A  lady,  the  title  of  honour  formerly  given  |0 
women;  mistress  of  a  low  family;  women ia 
general. 

Dames-violet,  damz-vl'o-let.s. 

Queen's  gillyflower. 

To  Damn,  dam.  v.  a.  (411) 
To  doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  fiimre  state ; 
to  procure  or  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned; 
to  condemn;  to  hoot  or  hiss  any  piiblick  per 
formance,  to  explode. 

Damnable,  dam'na-bl.  a. 

Deserving  damnation. 
Damn  ABLY,  dam'na-ble.  a. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal  puoisii* 

ment. 

Damnation,  dam-na'shun,.s. 

Exclusion  from  divine  mercy,  coodeffimtion 

to  eternal  panishment. 
Damnatory^  dam'na-€ut-4.  a/(5i2) 

Conuining  a  sentence  of  condemnation* 
Damned,  dammd,  ordam'nld.  i)art* 

a.  Hateful,  detestable. 
(^  This  word,  io  iamtlitr  langna^,  a  icaicdy 
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ever  used  as  an>  adjeclflve,  and  prooounccd  in 
€>nc  syllable,  but  by  the  loWesc  Vulgar  and  oro- 
fane ;  in  serious  speaking  it  ought  always,  like 
cursed,  lo  be  pronounced  in  two  (36ft).  Thus 
in  ShaKecpeaNv— 

<<  But  oh  what  t/inmuti  mtmites  tell^he  o*er, 
«  Who    doftcs^    yet    doubts— euspects,    yet 
•*  strongly  loTe^" 

Then  i»a  very  singular  usage  of  this  word,  as  a 
verb  or  participle^  whmi  it  signifiea  the  con* 
dcimiaciQR  of  a  play  ;  but  this  appUcatioD  of 
it,  though  authorised  by  the  poUteic  speakors, 
has  an  unhallowed  harshness  in  it  to  pioUs 
cars,  and  an  a£R;£tation  of  force  to  judicious 
ones.  It  is,  at  lcast«  the  £g^re  called  Caf^ 
cbresis. 

Damnifick,  dam-nif'ik.  a. 
Procurii^  loss,  mischtevoos. 

ToDamnify,  d4m'ni.fi.  V.  a. . 
To  endamage,  10  injure ;  to  hurt,  tainipair; 

I>AMNINGNESS,  dain-nihg^ls.  s. 
Tendency  to  procure  damnation. 

Damp^  damp.  a.  * 

Moist,  inclining  to  wet ;  dejcdbd,  sunk,  de- 
pressed. 

Damp,  damp.  $• 

Fog,  moist  air,  motsturs ;  a  noxious  vapour 
exhaled  from  the  earth ;  dcjeAion,  depression 
of  spirit. 

To  Damp,  damp,  v.  a> 
To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  depresSt  to  dcyeQ,  to 
chill,  to  weaken,  to  abandon^ 

DAMPiStiNESS,  damp'ish-nls,  s« 
Tendency,  to  wetnesfi,  rooisturo. 

Dampness,  dau^p'nes.  s. 

Moistuce. 

DAMPY,damp'e.  a. 
DejeOed,  gloomyv  sorrowful. 

Damsel,  dam^zel.  s.  (102) 
A  young  gpotlewoman ;  an  attendant  of  the 
bettor  rank ;  a  wench,  a  country  last. 

Da;MSON,  dam'zti.  s.  (170) 
A  small  black  plum. 

Dan,  dam  s. 
The  hold  tdrm  of  honour  for  men. 

To  Dance,  danse.  v.n.  (78)  (7^) 

To  move  in  measure. 
To  Dance  Attendance,  danse.  v.  a. 

To  wait  with  suppleness  and  oUsequioasness. 

To  Dance,  danse.  V.  a. 
To  make  to  dance,  to  put  into  a  lively  motion. 

Dance,  danse,  s.  (7&)  (79) 
A  motion  of  one  or  many  in  concert. 

Dancer,  dSn'sur.  s. 
One  that  praQises  the  art  of  diincing. 

DanCingm  ASTER, dan' sfng-mis-tur. 
s.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 

DANCiNGSCHOOL,dan's}ng-skdi1.  s. 

The  school  where  the  art  of  dancing  is  uughc. 

Dandelion,  dan-d^-li'un.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant,  so  called  from  m  like- 
ness to  the  tooth  of  a  lion. 

To  DANDLE^dSn'dl.  V.  a.  [40b) 
To  shake  a  chikl  on  the  kdee ',  to  fondle,  to 
treat  likeachild. 

DANDL£R,dand.'lur.  s. 
He  that  dandles  or  fondles  chiMrcir. 

Dandruff,  dan'druf.  s. 
Scurf  in  the  head. 

D,^WEWPRT.  dine'wurt.  s. 

A  species  of  elder,  called  alsddwarf*clder,  or 
walf-woft: 

Dan.ger,  dane j4r.  s.  (pa) 
Risk^  hazard)  peril. 


To  Dakger,  diae'iSr.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  hazard,  to  endanger.    Not  inuso.' 

Dangerless,  dJine'}ur-lls.  a^ 

Without  hazard,  without  risk. 
Dangerous^  dane' jur-us.  a.  (54a) 

Hazardous,  perilous. 
Dangerously,  danefjur-us-le.  ad. 

Hazardously,  perilously,  with  danger. 
DANGEROUSNBSS,dWjur-US.n£S4  s. 

Danger,  hazard,  peiil. 

To  DanCle,  dang'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  hang  loose  and  quivering  ;  to  hang  upon 
any  one,  to  be  an  humble  follower. 

Dan6lrr,  dang'glur.  s. 
A  man  that  hangs  about  women. 

Dank,  dangk.  a.  (40S) 
Damp,  moist. 

DANKiSH.dangk'fsh.  a. 
Somewhat  damp. 

Dapper,  dap'pur.  3.  Cqs) 
Little  and  adive,  lively  without  bulk.  . 

Dapperling,  dap' pur-ltng.  Si 
A  dwarr. 

Dapple,  dap'pl.  a.  (405) 

Marked  with  various  colours,  variegatcdit. 

To  Dapple,  dap'pK  v.  a^ 

To  streak,  to  vary. 

Dar,  dix.{7h)\ 

Dart,  dart,      /*' 
A  Bah  found  in  the  Severn. 

To  Dare,  dire.  v.  n. 
Prct.  I  durst  i  Part.  I  have  dared.    To  have 
courage  for  any  purpose,  to  be  adventurous. 

Q:^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  prevailing 
pronunciation  of  this  word  in  Ireland,  which 
makes  it  a  perfe6l'  rhyme  to  far,  baft  &c. 
That  this  is  contrary  to  universal  usage  in 
England,  and  to  the  most  general  rule  in  the 
language,  needs  not  be  insisted  on  ;  the  onlv 
word  of  a  similar  form  which  is  so  pronounceo, 
is  the  first  person  plural  of  the  verb  to  6r. 
But  this,  it  must'  be  remembered,  i»  an  aux- 
iliary verb;  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  being  as 
ipfgular  in  their  pronunciation  as  in  their 
form,  are  but  indiffbrent  models  by  which  to 
regulate  the  rest  of  the  language. 

To  Dare,  dare  v.  a. 
To  challenge,  to  defy. 

(^  In  this  sense,  this  veib  is  regular. 

To  Dare  Larks,  dare  larks,  v.  n. 

To  catch  them  by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 
Dare,  dare.  s. 

Defiance,  challenge.    Not  in  use* 

Dareful,  dire'ful.  a. 
Full  of  defiance. 

Daring,  di'ring.  a. 
Bold,  adventurous,  fearless. 

Daringly,  di'rihg-li.  ad. 
Boldly,  courageously. 

Daringness^  di'rmg-n^s.s. 
Boldness. 

Dark,  datk.  a. 
Without  light ;  not  of  a  shewy  or  vivid  co- 
lour i  J  blind,  opaque ;   obscure  ;  ignonnt ; 

,    gloomy. 

!To  Dark,  dark.  v.  a. 

To  darken,  ^o  obscure. 

To  Darken,  dar'kn,  v.  a.  (405) 
To  make  dark  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  sully. 

To  Darken,  dir'kn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  dark. 

^Darkling,  dark' ling.  part.  a. 
Being  in  the  datk* 


Darkly,  dSrk'li.  ad. 
In  a  situation  void  of  light,  obscntely,  blincBy. 

Darkness,  dark'ne*.  s. 

Absence  of  li^ht :  opaaueness ;  obieunfy ; 
wickedness ;  the  empire  of  Satan. 

Darksome,  dark'suai.  ^ 
Gloomy,  obscure. 

Darling,  dar'^ling.  a-. 
Favourite,  dear,  beloved.    A  CQntra£lion  of 
dcarling,  or  little  dear.  (5 1*5) 

Darling,  dar' ling.  s. 
A  favourite,  one  mi^h  beloved. 

To  Darn,  dirn.  v.  a. 
To  mend  holes  by  imitating  the  texture,  of. ih« 
siuflF. 

Darnel,  dar' nil.  s.  (g 
A  weed  growing  in  the  field: 

Dart,' dirt.  &. 
A  missile  weapon  thrown  by  the  band. 

To  Dart,  dart.  v.  a. 
To- throw  offensively;  to  throw,  to  emit. 

To  Dart,  dart.  v.n. 

To  fly  as  a  dart. 

To  Dash,  dash.  v.  a; 
To  throw  any  thing  suddenly  against  some- 
thing;  to  break  by  collision  s  to  throw  water 
in  flashet ;  10  bespatter,  to  besprinkle  ;  to 
miiigle,  to  change  by  some  small  admixuiiv ; 
to  form  or  print  in  haste ;  to  obliterate,  to 
cro..sout ;  to  confound,  to  make  ashamed  sud* 
deoly.  ^ 

To  Dash,  dash.  v.  n. 
To  fly  off  the  surface ;  to  fly  in  flashes  wiib  a 
loud  noise  ;  to  rush  through  water  so  as  to 
make  it  fly. 

Dash^  dash.  s. 
Collision  ;  infusion ;  a  maik  in-  writiiig,  a 
line ;  stroke,  blow. 

Dash,  dash.  ad. 
An  expression  of  the  soond  of  water  dashed. 

Dastard,  das'tard.  s.  (ss) 

A  coward,  a  poltron* 
To  Dastardize,  das'tar-dize.  v.  a.. 

To  intimidate ;  to  dejed  with  cowardice. 

Dastardly,  das'tard-l5.  a. 

Cowardly,  mean,  timorous. 

Dastardy,  das'tar-d^.  s.. 
Cowaidliness. 

Date,  date.  s.  "^ 

The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written,  marked 
at  the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  time  at  which 
any  event  happened  ;  the  time  stipulated  when 
any  thing  should  be  done ;  end,  conclusion ; . 
duration,  continuance  i  the  fruit  of  the  date- 
tree. 
Date-tree,  date' tree.  s.. 

A  species  of  palm. 

To  Date,  dJte.  v.  a. 
To  note  with  the  time  at  which  any  thing  i$ 
written  or  done. 

Dateless,  date'les.  a. 

Without  any  fixed  term. 

Dative,  da'tiv.  a.  (157) 

In  grammar,  the  case  that  signifies  the  person 
to  whom  any  thing  is  given. 

ToDAUB,.dawb.  v.  a,  (213) 
To  smear  with  something  adhesive ;  to  paint 
coarselv ;  to  lay  on  any  thmg  gaudily  or  0!»iea* 
tatiously;  to  flatter  grossly. 

Dauber,  daw'bur.  s.  (98) 
A  coarse  low  painter. 

Dauby,  dJw'bi.  a. 
Viscous,  glutinoua,  adhesive. 
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Daughter,  diw'tSr,  s.  (21  s) 

Ihe  (emale  offspring  of  a  min  or  woman  ;  in 
poetiy,  any  descendant ;  the  peniteot  of  a  con- 
teisor.  • 


(214) 


ToDaunt,  dam.  v.a. 

To  discourage,  to  fright. 

Dauntless,  dant' lis.  a. 

fearless,  not  dcjcacd. 

Dauntlessness,  dWlls-nes.  s. 
rcarlessncss. 

Dauphin,  diw'fin.  s. 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  France. — 
Mas  Oft. 

Daw,  daw.  s. 

Thcnamcof  a  bird. 

To  Dawn,  d^wn.  v.  n. 

To  begin  to  ^row  light ;  to  glimmer  ob- 
scurely ;  to  begin,  yet  faintly,  to  give  some 
promises  of  lustie. 

Dawn,  d^wn.  s. 
The  time  between  the  first  appearance  of  light 
and  the  sun's  rise ;  beginning,  first  rise. 

Day,  da.  s.  (220) 

-  The  time  bet^'een  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  ;  the  time  from  noon  to  noon ;  light,  sun- 
shine ;  the  day  of  contest,  the  batde ;  an  ap- 
pointed or  fixed  time ;  a  day  appointed  for 
»omc  commemoration  ;  from  day  to  day,  with- 
out a  certainty  or  continuance. 

Daybed,  da'bed.  s. 
A  bed  used  for  idleness. 

Daybook,  da'bSAk.  s. 

A  tradesman's  journal. 

Daybreak,  da'brake.  s. 

The  dawn,  tht  first  appearance  of  light. 

Daylabour.  da'la-bur.  s. 
Labour  by  the  day. 

Daylabourer,  da-la'bur-ur/s. 
One  that  works  by  the  day. 

Daylight,  da'lite.s. 
The  light  of  the  day,  as  opposed  to  diat  of  the 
moon,  or  a  taper. 

Daylily,  d4'l^-l^.  s. 

The  same  with  asphodel. 

D\YSPRiNG,  da'spring.  s. 
The  rise  of  the  day,  the  dawn. 

Daystar,  da'star.  s. 
The  morning  star. 

Daytime,  da'time.  s. 
The  lime  in  which  there  is  light,  opposed  to 
night. 

Daywork,  da'wurk.  s. 

Work  imposed  by  the  day,  day-labour. 

Dasied,  da'zfd.  a.  (282) 
Besprinkled  with  daisies. 

To  Dazzle,  ddz'zl.  v.a 

To  overpower  with  light. 
To  Dazzle,  daz'zl.  v.  n. 

To  be  overpowered  with  light. 

Deacon,  de'kn.  s.  (170)  (227) 

One  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy. 

Deaconess,  de'kn-nes.  s. 

A  female  officer  in  the  ancient  church. 

Deaconry,  de'kn-re. 

Deaconship,  de'kn-shjp. 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

Dead,  ded.  a.  (234) 

Deprived  of  life  ;  inanimate  ;  senseless  ;  mo- 
tionless ;  empty  ;  useless  ;  dull,  gloomy  ; 
frigid  ;  vapid  j  spiritless ;  uninhabited  ;  wiih- 
/out  the  Dower  of  vegetation ;  in  theology, 
lying  under  the  power  of  sin. 


(405) 


nurcQ. 
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To  Deaden,  ded'dn.  v.a.  (405) 

To  deprive  of  any  kind  of  force  or  sensation ; 
to  make  vapid,  or  spiritless. 

Dead-doing,  d^d'do-fng.  part.  a. 

Dcstru£live^  killing,  mischievous. 

Dead- LIFT,  dcd-lift'.  s. 
Hopeless  exigence. 

Deadly,  ded'le.  a. 
Oestru£iivc«  mortal,  implacable. 

Deadly,  ded'l^.  ad. 

In  a  manner  resembling  the  dead ;  mortally  ; 

implacably,  irreccmcilcably. 
Deadness,  ded'nes.  s. 

Want  of  warmth  ;    ^Ycakncss   of   the  viul 

powers;  vapidncssof  liouors,  loss  of  spirit. 
Deadnettle,  ded'net'tl.  s. 

A  weed,  the  same  with  archangel. 

Dead-reckoning,  dJd'rek'ning.  s. 

That  estimation  or  conjcfturc  which  the  sea- 
men make  of  the  place  where  a  ship  is,  by 
keeping  an  account  of  her  way  by  the  fog. 

Deaf,  def.  a.  (234) 
Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing;  deprived  of 
the  power  of  hearing ;  obscurely  heard. 

To  Deafen,  def'fn.  v.  a.  (405)" 
To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

Deafly,  din^.  ad. 

Without  sense  of  sounds  »  obscurely  to  the  car. 
Deafness,  def'nes.  s. 
Wantof  the  power  of  hearing;  unwillingness 
to  hear. 

Deal,  dele.  s.  (227) 
Great  part ;  quantity,  degree  of  more  or  less  ; 
the  art  or  pratlice  of  dealing  cards  ;  fir-wood, 
the  wood  of  pines. 

To  Deal,  dele.  v.  a. 
To  dispose  to  different  persons ;  to  distribute 
cards ;  to  scatter,  to  throw  about ;  to  give  gra- 
dually, or  one  after  another. 

To  Deal,  dele.  v.  n. 
To  traffick,  to  transa£l  bu^ness  ;  to  aft  between 
two  persons,  to  intervene ;  to  behave  well  or 
ill  in  any  transaftion  ;  to  aft  in  any  manner ; 
To  deal  by,  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  To  deal  in, 
to  have  to  do  with,  to  be  engaged  in,  to  prac- 
tise ;  To  deal  with,  to  treat  in  any  manner,  to 
use  well  or  ill,  to  contend  with. 

To  Dealbate,  de-ai'bate.  v.a. 
To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

Dealbation,  dMl-ba'shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  bleaching. 

Dealer,  de'lur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  has  to  do  witH  any  thing  ;  a  trader 
or  trafficker ;  a  perjon  who  deals  the  cards. . 

Dealing,  de'ling.  s. 

Praftice, '  aftion  ;    intercourse;    measures  of 
treatment ;  traffick,  business. 

Deambulation,  de-am-bu-la'shun. 
s.  The  aft  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAMBULATORYjdc-am'bu-la-tur-e. 

a.  RclatioR  to  the  prafticc  of  vralking  abroad. 
Dean,  dene.  s.  {227) 

The  second  dignitary  of  a  diocese* 

Deanery,  de'nfir-re.  s.  fps) 
The  office  of  a  dean ;  the  revenue  of  a  dean; 
the  house  of  a  dean. 

Deanship,  dene'shfp.  s. 
The  office  and  rank  of  a  dean. 

Dbar,  derc.  a.  (227) 
Beloved,  darling  ;  valuable,  costly  ;   scarce  ; 
sad,  hateful,  grievous.    In  this  hist  sense  ob« 
solete. 

Dear,  dere»  s. 
A  word  of  endearraent. 


DearbouOht,  dere'bawL  a. 

Purchased  at  a  high  price. 

Dearly,  dere'le.  ad. 

With  great  fondness ;  at  a  high  price. 
To  Dearn,  darn.  v.  a. 

To  mend  cbthcs. — See  Darn. 
Dearness,  dere'n^s.  s. 

Fondness,  kindness,  love ;  scarcity,  high  price. 

Dearth,  der/A.  s.  (234) 
Sarcicy  which  makes  food  dear;  want,  fa- 
mine ;  barrenness. 

ToDEARTicULATE,dc-3r-tik'u-lat<r. 
V.  a.  To  disjoint,  to  dismember. 

Death,  de/^.  s.  (234J 

The  cxtinftionof  life ;  mortali^  ;  the  stale  of 
the  dead ;  the  manner  of  dying  ;  the  image  of 
mortality  represented  by  a  ske letoo ;  in  ihco- 
loRY*  damnation,  eternal  torments. 
Death^bed,  de/A'bed.  s. 
The  bed  to  which  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal 
sickness. 

Deatheul,  de/*'ful.  a. 

Full  of  slaughter,  destiuftive,  murderous. 
Deathless,  de/A'les.  a. 

Immortal,  never-dying. 

Deathlike,  de/// ilkc.  a. 

Resembling  death,  still. 

DEATH's-DOOR,de///s.d6re'.  $. 
A  near  approach  to  death. 

Deathsman,  de/As'man:  s.  (as) 
Executioner,  hangman,  headsman. 

DEATHWATCH.deM'wJtsh.  S. 
An  mseft  that  makes  a  tinkling  noise,  supcr« 
siitiously  imagined  to  pr^nosiicaic  death. 

To  Debark,  de-bark',  v.  a. 
To  disembark. 

To  Debar,  (le-bar'.  v.  a. 

To  exclude,  to  prcchidc. 
To  Debase,  dc-bise'.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  ;  to 
smk  into  meanness ;  to  adulterate,  to  lessen  ia 
value  by  base  admixtures. 

Debasement,  de-base'ment.  s. 
The  afct  of  debasing  or  degrading.. 


DeBaser,  de-b 


'sur.  s. 


(98) 


He  that  debasesi  he  that  adulterate*,  he  cbac 
4cgrade$  another. 

Debatable,  dc-bate'a-bl.  a. 
Disputable. 

Debate,  dc-bate'.s. 
A  jxinonal  dispute,  a  controversy  ;  a  quanel, 
a  contest. 

To  Debate,  de-bate',  v.  a. 

To  controvert,  to  dispute,  to  contest. 

To  Debate,  de-bate' .  v.  q. 

To  deliberate  ;  to  dispute. 
Debateful,  de-batefful,  a. 
Quarrekome,  contentious. 

Deba-^ment,  de-bke'roent.  s.     . 
Come^  controversy. 

DEBAiER,  de-ba'tar.  s.  (gs) 

Adisj)utani,  a  controvcnist. 

To  Debauch,  de-b4wt^h'.  v.  n.  f2i3) 

To  corrupt  by  lewdness  ;  to  corrupt  by  ioita- 
pcrance. 

Debauch,  de-bawtsb'.  s. 

A  fit  of  intemperance,  lewdness. 

Debauchee,  deb-aw-sbce'. 

A  lecher,  a  drunkard. 

Debaucher,  de-b^Mslr'ur.  .>. 
One  who  seHuces  others  to  intempcraoce  or 
lewdness. 

Debauchery,  dJ-bawtsh'ur-T*.  s. 
The  praftice  of  excess,  lewdness. 
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Debauchment,  di-b^wtsh'inent.  s. 
The  ad  of  debauching  or  vitiating,  corruption. 

To  Debellate,  de-bel'Iate.  / 
To  conquer,  to  overcome  in  wjr. 

Debellation,  deb-bel-a' shun.  s. 

The  a£i  of  conquering  in  War. 

Debenture,  de-b^n'tshure.  s. 
^  A  writornote,  bv  which  a  debt  is  claimed. 

Debile,  deb'll.  a.  (l4o)  (l45) 
Feeble,  languid.  . 

To  Debilitate,  de-bil'e-tite.  v.  a. 

Tamake  faint>  to  enfeeble. 

Debilitation,  de-bil-e-ta'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  weakening. 

Debility,  de-bil'e-te.  s. 
^Veakness,  feebleness. 

Debonair,  deb-A-nare'.  a. 
Elegant,  civil,  well-bred. 

Debonairly,  dcb-6-nare'le.  ad. 

Elegantly. 

DEBT,dct.  S.  (347) 
That  which  one  man  owes  to  another ;  that 
which  any  one  is  obliged  10  do  or  suffer. 

Debted,  det'ted.  part.  a. 
Indebted,  obliged  to* 

Debtor,  det'tur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  owes  something  to  another ;  one  that 
owes  money  ;  one  side  of  an  account  book. 

Decacuminated,  de-ka-ku'me-n^- 
ted.  a. 
Having  the  top  cut  off. 

Decade,  dek'ad.  s.  (529) 
The  sum  often. 

Decadency,  de-ka'den-se.  s. 

Decay,  fall.  ' 

DECAGO^a,  dek'a-gon.  s.{5.03) 
A  plain  figure  in  geometry. 

Decalogue,  dck'a-log.s.  (aas) 

The'  ten  commandmenu  given  by  God  to 
Moies. 

To  Decamp,  de-karap'.  v.  a. 

To  shift  the  camp,  to  move  off*. 

Decampment,  de-karop'ment.  s. 

The  aB  of  shifting  the  camp. 

To  Decant,  de-kant'.  v.  a. 

To  pour  off  gently,  so  as  to  leave  the  sediment 
*  i)ehmd. 

Decant ATiON,dek-an-tii'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  decanting. 
Decanter,  de-kan'tur.  s.  (98) 
A  glass  vessel  that  contains  the  liquor  after  it 
has  been  poured  off  clear. 

To  Decapitate,  de-kap'e-tatc.  v.  a. 

To  behead.  ■ 

To  Decay,  de-ka'-  v.  n.  (220) 
To  lose  excellence,  to  decline. 

Decay,  de-ka',  s. 

Decline  from  the  state  of  perfeBioo ;  declen- 
sion from  prosperitv ;  consumption. 

Decayer,  de-ka'ur.  s.  (98) 
That  which  causes  decay. 

Decease,  de-sese'.  s.  (227) 

Death/  departure  from  life. 

To  Decease,  de-se$c',  v.  n. 

To  die,  to  depart  from  iife. 

Deceit,  de-slj^e'.  s.  (250) 

Fraud,  a  cheat,  a  fallacy ;  stratagem,  artifice. 
Deceitful. de-sete' ful.  a. 
Fraudulent,  fuTl  of  deceit- 

DECEiTFULL.Y,'di-sete'fuUe.  ad. 
Fcauduleoily.       ,  ,^ 


Deceitfulness,  de-sete'ful-nes.  s. 

Tendency  10  deceive 
Deceivarle,  de-se'va-bl.  a. 
Subjcd  to  fraud,  exposed  to  imposture. 

DECEiVABLENESs,de-se'va-bl-nes.s. 
Liablenessto  be  deceived. 

To  Deceive, de-s^vV.v.  a.  (250) 

To  bring  into  crrour ;  to  delude  by  stratagem. 

Deceiver,  de-se'vur.  s. 

One  that  leads  another  into  errour. 

December,  de-s?m'bur.  s.  (ps) 

The  last  month  of  the  year. 

DecempedaL;  dc-sem'pi-dal.  a. 
Having  ten  feet  in  length. 

Decemvirate,  de-sein'vi-rate.  s. 
(91)  The  dignity  and  office  of  the  ten  gover- 
nors of  Rome. 

Decemviri,  de-sem'vli-n.  s. 
Ten  supreme  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome, 
chosen  to  make  laws  and  govern  for  a  certain 
tiipe.    This  word  is   Anglicised  into  Decern- 
a;/>/,  the  plural  of  Decemvir. 

Decency,  de'sen-se.  s. 
Propriety  of  form,  becoming  ceremony ;  suit- 
ableness of  chara6%er,  propriety  ;  modesty. 

Decennial,  de-sen'ni-al.  a.  (113) 
What  continues  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

Decent,  de'sent,  a. 
Becoming,  fit,  suitable.  ' 

DecentlyJ  de'sent-li.  ad. 
In  a  proper  manner,  with  suiuble  behaviour. 

Deceptibility,  d4-sep-ti-bii'i-ti. 
s.  Liableness  to  be  deceived. 

Deceptible,  de-sep'te-bl.  a.  (405) 
Liable  to  be  deceived. 

Deception,  de-sep'shun.  s. 

The  aft  or  means  of  deceiving,  cheat,  fraud ; 
the  state  of  being  deceived. 

De-ceptious,  de-sJp'shus.  a.  (314) 
Deceitful. 

Deceptive,  dc-sep't!v.  a.  (157) 
Having  the  power  of  deceiving. 

Deceptc^ry,  dis'ep-tur-e.  a. 
Containing  means  of  deceit.— -See  Recep- 

TORY. 

Decerpt,  dJ-slrpt'.  a. 
Diminished,  taken  off*. 

Decerptible,  de-serp'te-bl.a. 
That  may  be  taken  off. 

Decerption,  de-serp'shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  lessening,  or'taking  off. 

Decession,  de-sesh'un.  s. 
«    A  departure. 

ToDecharm,  de-tsharm'.  v.  a. 


To  counteraft  a  charm,  to  disinchant. 
To  Decide,  de-side'.  v.  a. 
To  fix  the  event  of,  to  determine ;  to  deter- 
mine a  question  or  dispute. 

Decidence.  des'e-d^nse.  8.  (503) 
The  quality  ot  being  shed,  or  of  falling  off; 
-the  aft  of  falling  away. 

Decider,  di-siMur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  determines  causes ;  one  who  deier- 
'    mines  quarrels. 

Deciduous,  d^-sid'u-us,  or  di-sid'- 
ju-us.  a.  (293) 

Falling,  not  perennial;      •       ,      • 

pECiMAL,  des'e-mal,  a. 
'    Nuinberedbytcn. 

ToI?ECiMATE.  des'e-niate.  v.'a-   ■ 
:   (91)  T,o  tithe,  to  take  ibe.  icitth;   10  puoith 
.  xvp5y.^iiM>  soldier  by  tat.       .  ..  ^ 


Decimation,  des-se-ma'shSn.$. 

A  tithing,  a  selcftion  of  every  tenth ;  a  it- 
leftion  by  lot  pf  every  tenth  soldier  for  punish- 
mem. 

To  Decipher,  de-si'fur.  v.  a.  ' 

To  explain  that  whtch  is  written  in  epithets ; 
to  marK  down  in  charafters ;  to  stamp,  to  mark; 
to  unfold,  to  unravel.  # 

Decipherer,  de-si/ fur-fir.  s. 

One  who  explains  writings  in  cypher. 
DECIS19N,  de-sizh'un.  s. 
Determination  of  a  difference ;  determination 
of  an  event. 

Decisive,  de-si'siv.  a.  (i58)  (428) 

Having  the  power  of  determining  any  differ- 
ence ;  having  the  power  of  settling  any  event. 

Decisively,  de-si'siv-le.  ad. 

In  a  conclusive  manner. 

Decisiveness,  de-si'siv-nes.  s. 

The  power  of  terminating  any  difference,  as 
settling  an  event. 

DECisORYjde.si'so-ri.  a.  {42g){b57) 
Able  to  determine  or  decide. 

To  Deck,  dek.v.  a. 

To  overspread ;  to  dress ;  to  adorn. 

Deck,  dek.  s. 

The  floor  of  a  ship ;  pack  of  cards  piled  rcgar 
larly  on  each  other. 

Deck£r,  dek'kur.s. 
A  dresser. 

To  Declaim,  de-klame'.  v.  n. 

To  harangue,  to  speak  set  orations* 

Declaimer,  de^kli'^nur.  s. 
One  who  makes  speeches  with  intent  to  move 
the  passions. 

Declamation,  dck-la-ma'shun.  s. 

(530)  A  discourse  addressed  to  the  passions,  an 
harangue. 

Declamator,  dek-la-raa'tfir.  s. 
C321)  A  declaimer,  aii  orator. 

DECLAMATORY,de-klam'n)a-tur-i.  a. 
Relating  to  the  praftrce  gf  declaiming ;  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions.  (,512) 

Declarable,  di-kla'ra-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  proof. 

Declaration,  dek-kla-ri'shun.  s. 

(530)  A  proclamation  or  affirmation,  publica- 
tion ;  an  explanatipn  of  something  doubtful ; 
inlaw,  declaration  is  the  shewmgTorth  of  an 
aftion  personal  in  ^ny  suit,  though  it  is  used 
sometimes  for  real  aftions. 

Declarative,  de-klar'a-tiv.  a. 
Making  declaration,  explanatoiy ;  making  pro- 
clamation.    (157) 

DECLARATORiLY,de.klar'a-tur-e-le. 
ad.  In  the  form  of  a  declaration,  not  promis- 
sively. 

Declaratory,  de-klar'a-tur-c.  a. 

Affirmative,  cjtprcssive.  (512) 

To  Declare,  de-klaie'.  v.  a. 

To  make  known,  to  tdll evidently  and  openly ; 
I    to  publish,  to  proclaim;    to  shew  ia  open 
vieW<   •     •  '    '  '      ' 

[To  Declare,  de^klire'.  v.  n. 

.    To  make  a  declaration. 

Declarement,  dc-klare'mlnt.  s. 

.    DiscdVcry,  declaration,  testimony. 

Declarer,  dc-kla'rur.  s.  (93) 

One  that  makes  any  thine  known. 


Declej^sion,  di-klln'shun.  s. 
Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  less  degree  of 
excellAicfc;  declination,  descent;  inflexion, 
manner  of  changing  nouns. 

bECLiNAHLE,  dXkli^pa-l)l.  a.  (405) 
t  Having  variety  of  tenBioationa. 
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•Deomnation.  ddc-kle-na'fjhun.  s. 
Descent)  chaiugc  from  a  "better  to  a  worse  state, 
decay  ;  the  ifi  of  bending  down ;  variation 
from  re6iitudc,  oblique  motion,  obliquity  ; 
•sanation  from^a  fixeifXMDt ;  in  navigatioo,  the 
variation  of  liic  needle  from  the  true  nkeridian 
.of  any  pisce  to  the  East  or  West ;  in  Ktxo- 
nomy,  the  declination  of  a  star  wc  call  its 
shortest  dictance  from  the  equator. 

Declinator,  d^k-Ie-iia'tur.  (521) 

Declinatory,  de-klfn'a-tur-e. 
s.    An  ttisu-umeat  in  dialing. — See  Imcli- 

NATORY. 

Tq  Decline, dc-iline'.  v.  n. 

To  lean  downwards ;  to  deviate,  ID  ran  into 
obliq^iities;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  avoid  any 
thing ;  to  be  impaired,  to  liccay. 

To  Decline,  dc-kline'.  v.  a. 

To  bend  dou'nwurds,  to  bring  dqwn ;  to  shuOf 
10  refuse,  to  be  cautious  of;  to  n^odify  a  word 
by  various  terminations. 

Decline,  de-kline'.  s. 
The  state  cSf  tendency  to  the  worsc,diininution, 
decay. 

Declivity,  de-kliv'e-te.  s.  (511) 

Inclination,  or  obliquity  reckoned  downwards, 
gradi^ai  descent. 

Declivous,  de-kirvas.  a.  (503) 

Gradually  descending,  not  precipitous. 

To  Decoct,  de-kokt'.  V.  a. 

To  pivp.re  by.boiling  for  any  use,  to  digest  iq 
hot  water ;  to  digest  by  the  heat  of  toe  sto- 
mach ;  to  boil  up  to  a  consistence. 
Decoctible,  de-kJk'te-bl.  a. 
Tbat  which  may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by 
boiling. 

Decoction,  de-kok'shun.  r. 

The  ad  of  boiling  any  thing;  a  preparation 
made  by  boiling  in  water. 

Decocture,  dc-kik't»hire.  s.  (46l) 
A  substance  drawn  l^decodion 

Decollation,  dlk-kol-l4'shSn.s. 

The  a£l  of  beheading* 
To  Decompose,  de-kSrn-p6ze'.  v.  2». 
(Decomposer^  French)  To  dissolve  or  resolve 
a  mixed  bo4y. 

^^  This  word  is  neither  iti  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, nor  any  other  I  have  seen,  but  is  of 
such  frequent ,  use  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  all. 
To  Decompound  is  frequently  used  in  this 
sense^  but  improperly ;  for  that  word  sig^nitics 

.  to  mix  conppQimded  thing^s  together,  while  to 
Decompose  means  tounxnix  or  analyze  things. 

Decomposite,  di-kim-pJz'it.  2^, 

(154)  Compounded  a  second  time. 

Decomposition,  dA-kitn-pS-:dsh'- 
un,  $• 

The  a£l  of  compoanding  things  already  com- 
pounded. 

To  Decompound,  dJ-kJ^-piynd', 

V.  a.    To  comjpose  of  things  already  co«i- 
poanded. 
Decompound,  d^-kSm-pound'.  a* 
Composed  of  things  >  01  words,  already  jptO' 


To  Decorate,  dek^ko-rate.  v.  a, 
(91)  To  adorn,  to  embellish,  to  beautify. 

Decoration,  dck-ki-ra'sbun,  &• 

Ornament)  added  beauty. 

Decorator,  dek'k4-ra-tur.  s.  (521) 
Anadomer. 

Decorous,  de-ko'rus.  a..  (50a) 

Decent,  suitable  to  a  cbarafler.: 
^[^  An  uneducated  £nglish  speaker  is  vtey  apt  j 
to  proiiouQce  this  wvcd  with,  the  accem  qb  we  { 


(227) 


ArsjL  sy^la^e,  according  so  the  aoalqgy  of  his 
own  language ;  but  a  learned  ear  would  be  as 
much  shocked  at  such  a  departure  iiom  classi- 
cal propriety,  as  in  the  words  sonorous  and 
canorous  (312).  When  once  the  mere  Enp,lish 
scholar  is  set  right  in  this  word,  he  wtll  be 
sure  to  pronounce  Dedecorous  widi  the  accent 
on  the  peniiltimate  likewise;  and  when  he  is 
told  that  this  is  wrong,  because  that  syllable  in 
the  Latin  word  is  snort,  he  will  not  fail  to 
pronounce  Indecorous  with  the  antepenulti- 
mate accem  J  but  what  will  be  his  surprize 
when  he  is  .informed  that  this  too  is  wrong, 
because  the  penultimate  syllable  in  Laciu  is 
long.— See  Indrcorous. 

ToDECORTiCAxfe?  de-k6r'te-kate. 
V.  a.  To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk. 

Decortication,  de-kor-tq-kii'sbuii. 

s.  The  a6l  of  stripping  the  bark  or  bu^. 

Decorum,  de-ko' rum,  s.         ^ 
Deoeiicy,  behaviour  cootiary  to  licemioutncss, 
se/Qmlincss. 

To  Decoy,  di-kie' .  v.  a.  (329) 

To  lure  into  a  cage,  10  imiap. 

Decoy,  de-k&i'.  s. 
Allurement  to  mischief. 

Decoyduck,  di-k&i'.duk.  s. 
^  duck  that  luies  others. 

To  Decrease, di-krise'.v.  n 

To  grow  less,  to  be  diminished. 

To  Decrease,  de-krisc'.  v,  a. 

To  make  less,  to  diminish. 
Decrease,  dA-krise'.  s. 

The  «tatc  of  jgpowing  k«i,  dec^y ;  the  vmin  of 

the  moon. 

To  DECHEE,.d^-krie'.  v.  n. 
To  make  an  edifi,  to  aoooint  by  cdi^* 

To  Decree,  dc-kree'.  v.  a. 

TgdootQ,  or  assign  by  a  decree. 
Decree,  de-kree' .  .s« 

An  edt£l,  a  law ;  an  established  rule ;  a  de- 
termination of  a  suir. 

Decrement,  d'Jk'kre-ment.  s,  U03) 

Decrease,  the  state  of  growing  less,'  the  quan- 
tity lost  by  -iecreasing. 

Decrepit,  de-krlp'ft.  a. 

Wasted  or  worn  out  with  age. 

0:^*  This  word  is  freqttently  iqispronuDced,  as 
if  spelt  decrepid. 

To  Decrepitate,  de-krep'e-tate. 
y.  a.  To  calcine  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle 
in  the  fire. 

Decrepitation,  de-kr?p-e.tJi'sh5n. 

s.  The  crackling  noise  which  salt  makes  ever 
the  fire. 

Decrepitness,  de^I^rep'it-n^s.  V 

Decrepitu  de,  di-krep'i-tAde.  /  ^ 

The  last  stage  of  degay,  the  last  eSt&s  01  t 

age. 

jDECRESCENT^di-kres'sint.  a. 

Growing  less. 

Decretal,. d4-kre'tal.  a. 

Appertaining  to  a  decite,  eoatainiag  a  decree. 
JDecretal,  de.kr^*t3j,  or  dek'rJ-tSf. 
;   A  book  of  decrees  or  edi£U ;  the  colledion  of 

-  the  Pope's  decrek:c. 

Jjc3^  AH  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr.  Tohn- 
soR,  place  tho  acceat  on  the  second;  syliable  of 
this  word;  and  this  accentuation,  k  must  be 
confessed,  is  agreeable  t0  Uie  best  usogj^.  But 
Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable 
is  unquestionably  the'mCttt  agreeable  to  En|^- 

I  lish  analogy  ;  first,  biecause  it  is  a  trisyllable  and 
a  simple  C^ogjj  ncKt^  because  it  i«  derived  frotn 
the  l^ttev  Lasm  Decwaih;  which,  ii>  our  pit>> 

1  nunciatioD  of  it,  hat«i  leceMoft  tlic  fim  and  , 


^5. 
did 


c hiid  sy ll<<ble;  and  there fore,nvhfn  adopted  into 
ow  language,  by  dropping  the  last  s>4kib]c, 
takes  rfic  accent  on  the  first-  See  Academy 
Tbat  this  is  the  general  analogy  of  accenting 
words  from  the  Latin  which  -drop  the  last 
syllable,  is  evident  frofn  the  woids  Decremeni^ 
increment^  Inier^oai^  &c. 

Decretist.  de-kriMst,  s. 
One  ihaiJiudies  the  decretals. 

Decretory,  Hrk'k^4-tur-i.  a.  (557) 

(51s)  Judicial,  definitive. 

Decrial,  de-kii'al.  s. 
DaraoroiK  censuve,  basiy  or  mkf  condem*- 
nation. 

To  Decry,  de-kji'.  v.  a. 

To  censure,  to  blame  clamorouslf ,  to  clamour 
against. 

Decumbence,  de..kum'bensc.     1 

Decumbency,  di-kuni'ben-«i.  /^' 
The  aa  of  laying  down,  the  postate  of  XySftig 
down. 

Decumbiture,  di-kum'.be-tire,  s. 
The  time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  hit  bed  in  a 
disease. 

Decuple,  dek'A-pl.  a.  {Am\ 

Tenfold.  r  v        # 

Decurion,  de-kfi'ri^du.  «•     , 
A  commander  over  ten. 

D-ECURsiOM,  de-kdr'shun. «. 
1  he  a€i  of  running  dofwn. 

D*cuRTATiON,  d^kAdr-tS^shun.i, 

(530)  The  aft  of  cutting  short. 

To  Decussate,  di-kiis'sAte,  v.  ». 
To  intense^  at  acute  aiigles. 

Decussation,  dek-kus-sa'shiSti.s. 
.  (53o)_,  The  aa  of  crossing,  stwe  of  beinf 

crossed  at  unequal  angles. 

To  Dedecorate,  di-d2k'kAw|iitc. 
V.  a.  To  disgiace,  Co  iMring  a  reproach  apon. 

Dedegor  ATiow,  d4-dek^ki.i4'$fefin. 

s.  Tbea£lof  diigracffig« 
Dedecorous,  de-dck'ko-rus.  a. 
Disgraceful,  reproachful.— See  DkcoeO  Q(. 

DEDENTiTiON,ded-?n-tish'un,  s. 
(530)  Lessor  shedding  of  the  teeth. 

To  Dedicate,  ded';4-kate.  v.  a. 
To  devote  to  some  divine  power ;  to  appix)- 
priate  solemnly  to  any  penonor  purfoac;  §• 
inscribe  to  a  patron. 

Dedicate,  d?d'i-kate.  a. 
Consecrate,  devote,  dcdicafed. 

Dedication,  dId-i-kS'shfin.  s. 

The  a£t  of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  purpote, 
;    consecration ;  to  address  to  a  patron. 

Dedicator,  ded'^-ki-tur.  s.  (521) 

I    One  who  inscribes  his  work  Co  a  patron. 

Dedicatory,  ded'i-ka-tur-l.  a* 
Composing  a  dedication.— ^e  Domzst'ic. 

.    (503} 

Dedition,  di-dlsh'un.  s. 
The  aft  of  yietdiTig  up  aoy  thing. 

To  Deduce,  di-duse'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  in  a  iceRular  connofted  series;  to- 
form  a  regular  chain  of  consequential  propo- 
sitions ;  to  lay  down  in  regular  order. 

Deducemxnt,  di.d^e'ment.  s. 
The  thing  deduced,  cotisecjuentia)  propOQtiDD« 

Deducible,  d^-d&'sS-'M.ii* 
Colk^»bte  by  t«9S0R. 

Deducive,  d^-di'siv.  a. 
Performing  the  aft  of  dediiftion. 

To  Deduct,  di-dufct\r.  a. 
To  subtraft,  to  take  aw^y- 
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Deduction,  de-dSk'shun.  s. 

Consequential  colU6Uon,  Comcqucnccj  that 
which  IS  deduced.    . 

Deductive,  de-duk't!v.  a. 

Deducible. 

Di:ductively,  de-duk'tlv-le.  ad. 
Consequentially,  by  regular  dcduftion. 

Deed,  deed.  5. 

Action,  whether  good  or  bad ;  exploit ;  power 
^  action ;  wiitceo  .  evidence  of  any  legal  aH ; 
hSt,  reality. 

Deedless,  deed'les.a. 
Unaaivc. 

To  Deem,  deem.  y.  n.  part.  Dempt, 
or  Deemel.  To  judge,  to  conclude  upon 
consideraHon. 

Deem,  deem.  s. 
judgment,  opinion.     Obsolete. 

Deep,  deep.  a. 

Measured  from  the  surface  downward ;  en- 
tering far,  piercing  a  great  way  ;  far  from  the 
outer  pan  ;  not  superficial,  not  obvious ;  sa- 
gacious, penetrating  ;  full  of  contrivance,  po- 
litick, insidious;  grave,  solemn  ;  dark  co- 
loured ;  having  a  great  degree  of  stillness  or 
gloom  ;  bass,  grave  in  sound. 

Deep,  deep.  s. 
The  sea,  the  main ;  the  most  solemn  or  still 
part. 

To  Deepen.,  dei'pn.  v.  a.  {359) 

To  make  deep,  to  sink  far  below  the  surface ; 
10  darken,  to  cloudy  to  make  dark  i  to  make 
sid  or  gloomy. 

Deepmouthed^  deep'midTHd.  a. 
Having  a  hoarse  aua  Joud  voice. 

Deepmusing,  deep-mu'zmg.  a. 
Contemplative,  lost  in  thought* 

Deeply,  deep'ie.  ad. 

To  a  great  depth,  far  below  the  surface  ;  with 
great  study  or  sagacity ;  sorrowfully,  solemnly ; 
with  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  colour ;  in  a 
high  degree. 

Deepness,  deep'nis.  s. 

Emraoce  far  below  the  surface,  profundity; 

d«pih. 
Dfer,  deer.  s. 

Thn  class  of  animals  which  is  hanicd  for 

venison. 

To  Def.^ce,  dc-fase'.  v.  a. 

Todestrtiy,  to  raise,  to  disfigure. 

Defacement,  de-fase'm^nt.  s. 

Violation,  injury  ;  erasemcnt. 

Depacer,  de-fa'sur.  s.  (98) 
Dcilroycr,  abolisher,  violatcr. 

Defailance,  de-fa'lanse.  s. 

Fiiljre. 

To  Defalcate,  de-fal'kate.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off*,  to  lop,  to  take  away  part. 

(3r  The  a  in  this  word  does  not  go  into  the 
broad  German  ^7  in  fall,  not  only  because  the 
consonant  that  follows  the  /  is  carried  off  to 
the  succeeding  syllable,  but  because  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  Ls^in ;  and  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,. that  words  from  the  learned 
languages  preserve  the  a  beibre  /,  and  another 
consonant  in  the  short  middle  sQund  of  that 
vowel ;  in  the' same  manner  as  a  m  fulminate 
pmcrves  the  short  sound  of  that  letter,  and  is 
not  pronounced  like  the  same  vowel  in  fitlL 
(84)(«77) 

Defalcation,  defJaUka' shun.  s. 

C530)   Diminution. 

Defamatory,  di-fSm'ma-tfir-e.  a. 
Calamnious,  uiijustly  couofious,  lihellout. 


To  Defame,  de-fame',  v.  a. 

To  censure  falsely  in  publick,  to  dishonour  by 
reports. 

Defamer,  de-fa'mur.  s. 

One  that  injures  the  reputation  of  another. 
To  Defatigate,  de-fat'e-gatc.  v.  a. 

To  weaiy. 
Defatigation,  de-fat-e-ga'slmn.  s. 

Weariness. 

Default,  dc-fawlf/.  s. 

Omission  of  that  which  we  ought  to  do,  ne- 
cleft  ;  crime,  failure,  fault  ;  dcfe£t,  want ;  in 
taw,  non-appearance  m  court  at  a  day  assigned. 
— See  Fault. 
Defaulter,  de-f4wlt'ur.  s. 

One  who  is  deficient  in  duty  >  a  peculator. 

Defe.asance,  de-fe'zanse.  s. 
1  he  ad  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  con- 
trail ;  the  writing  in  which  a  defeasance  is 
conuincd. 

Defeasible,  de-fi'ze-bl.  a.  (405) 

1  hat  which  may  be  annulled. 

Defeat,  dc-fcte'.  s. 

The  overthrow  of  an  army ;  aftof  destru6Uon, 
deprivation. 
To  Defeat,  de-fete',  v. a. 

To  overthrow;  to  frustrate.  > 

Defeature,  dc-fe'tshure.  s.  (461) 

Change  of  feature,  alteration  of  couQtcnance. 
Not  in  use. 

To  Defecate,  def'fc-kite.  v.  a. 

To  purge,  to  cleanse ;  to  purify  from  any  ex- 
traneous or  noxious  mixture.  (503) 

Defecate,  def'fe-kite.  a. 

Purged  from  lees  or  foulness. 

Defecation,  dei'-fe-ka'Shun.  s. 

Purification. 

Defect,  de-fekt'.  s. 
Want,  absence  of  something  necessary  ;  fail- 
ing ;  a  fault,  a  blemish. 

Defectibility,  de-fek-te-bil'e-tc, 

s.  The  state  of  failing,  imperfe£Hon. 

Defectible,  de-fek'tc-bl.  a, 
Imperfe6l,  deficient. 

Defection, de-fek'shun.  s. 

A  falling  away,  apostacy  ;  an  abandoning  of  a 
king  or  state;  revolt. 

Defective,  de-fek't IV'.  a.  (157) 

Full  of  defeos,  imperfe£l,  not  sufficient; 
faulty,  blameable. 

Defectiveness,  di-fek'tiv-nes,  s. 

Want,  fauhiness. 
Defence,  dc-fense'.  s. 

Guard,  prote6lion  ;  vindication,  justification, 
apology ;  prohibition ;  resistaiKe ;  in  law,  the 
defendant's  reply  after  declaration  produced  ; 
in  fortification,  the  part  that  flanks  another 
work. 

Defenceless,  de-flnseMes«  a. 

Nakedj  unarmed,  unguarded ;  impotent. 

To  Defend,  de-fend',  v.  a. 
To  stand  in  defence  of  to  prote£l ;  to  vindi- 
cate, to  uphold,  to  fortify ;  to  prohibit ;  to 
maintain  a  place,  or  cause. 

Dependable,  de-fen' da-bl.  a. 

.    That  may  be  defended. 

Defendant, di-fin'dant.  a. 

Defensive,  fit  for  defence. 

Defendant,  dJ-fen'dSnt.  %. 

He  that  defends  against  assailants ;  in  law,  the 
person  accused  or  sued . 

DEiENDER,de-f?n'dur.  s.  (9a) 
One  that  defends,  a  champion  \  an  asierter,  a 
•vindicator ;  inlaws  an  advocate. 

R 


DEFENSATiVE,de-fen'sa-iiv.  s. 

Guard,  defence ;  m  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster, 

or  the  like. 
Defensible, de-fen' se-b1.  a. 

That  may  be  defended  ;  justifiable,  capable  of 

vindication. 

Defensive,  de-fen'siv.  a.  (428) 

That  serves  to  defend,  proper  for  defence  ;  in 
a  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

Defensive,  de-fcn'siv.  s.  (i58)  - 

Safeguard ;  state  of  defence. 

Defensively,  de-fan'siv-l£.  ad. 

In  a  defensive  manner. 

To  Defer,  de-fer'.  v.  n. 
To  put  off,  to  delay  to  act  X  to  pay^  deference 
or  regard  to  another's  opinion. 

ToDEFER.d4.fer'.  V.  a. 
To  withhold,  to  delay ;  to  refer  to,  to  leave  to 
another's  judgment. 

Deference,  def'er-ense.  s.  (503) 

Regard,  respect  \  complaisance,  condcKensioD, 
submission. 

Defiance,  de-fl'anse.  Sr 

A  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight;  a  thai* 
lenge,  to  make  any  impeachment  good  ;  ex- 
pression of  abhorrence  or  contempt^ 
Deficience,  de-fish'ense.   \ 
Deficiency,  de-fi&h'en-sc.J   * 

Defect,  fiiiling,  imperfection ;  want,  comc» 
thing  less  than  is  necessary. 

Deficient,  di-fish'cnt.  a. 
Failing,  wanting,  defective. 

DEFiERjde-fl'ur.  s. 
A  challenger,  a  contemner. 

To  Defile,  de-flle'.  v.  a; 
To  make  foul  or  impure  ;  to  pollute ;  to  cor- 
rupt chastity,  to  violate ;  to  taint,  to  vitiate. 

To  Defile,  de-file'.  v.  n. 
To  go  off,  file  by  file. 

Defile,  de-flle'.  s. 

A  narrow  passage. 

(^  Some  military  coxcombs  have  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  French  pronunciation  of  this 
word  Defile t  as  if  written  Defffelay:  others 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  nearer  to  our  own 
analogy,  by  pronouncing  it  in  three  syllables, 
as  if  written  Deff'fe-le,  I  am  sorry  to  find 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  this  pronunciation  : 
he  is  followed  only  by  Bailey  and  Ash ;  the 
first  of  whom  has  it  both  ways,  and  the  last 

fives  it  only  as  an  uncommon  pronunciation^ 
)r.  Johnson  and  the  rest  are  decidedly  for  the 
general  pronunciation,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  verb  to  defile:  and  if  this  were  urged  as  a 
reason  to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  the  sub- 
stantive, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  remedy 

would   be  worse    than   the   disease. See 

Bowl. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  if 
we  pronounce  this  word  exactly  like  the  French, 
because  it  is  a  military  term,  we  ou;>ht  to  pro- 
nounce a  File  of  m usque leers,  a  Feel  of  mus- 
queteers. 

Defilement,  de-flle'mcnt.  s. 
The  state  of  being  defiled,  pollution,  corrup- 
tion. 

Defiler.  de-fi'lur.  s.  [gs) 
One  that  defiles,  a  corrupter. 

Definabl-e.  de-fine'a-bl.a. 
Capable  of  definition  ;  that  which  may  be  as* 
Certained. 

To  Define,  define',  v.  a. 

To  give  the  definition,  to  explain  a  thing  by 
its  qualities;  to  circumscribe,  to  mark  the 
limit. 
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To  Define,  de-fine'.  v.  n. 

To  dctermixiC,  to  decide. 

Definer,  dJ-fi'nur.  s.  ^ 

One  that  describes  a  thing  by  its  qualities. 

.  Definite,  def  i-nit.  a.  (503)  (i54) 

Certain,  limite() ;  exact,  precise. 

Definite,  def'i-nit.  s.  (156) 

Thing  explained  or  defined. 

Definitely,  def'e-nit-le.  ad. 

Precisely,  in  a  dcBiiite  manner. 
DEFiNiTENEss,def'e-nit-nes.  s. 

Certainty,  limitedness. 

Definition,  def-e-n!sh'un.s. 

A  short  description  of  any  thing  by  its  pro- 
perties ;  in  logick,  the  explication  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  difference. 

Definitive,  de-fin'e-iiv.  a. 

Determinate,  positive,  express. 

Definitively,  de-fm'e-tiv-jc.  ad. 

Positively,  decisively,  expressly. 

Definitiveness,  de-ffn'e-tiv-nes. 
8.  Decisiveness. 

Deflagrability,  dcf-fla-gra-bil'e- 
tL  s. 

Combustibility. 

Deflagrable,  de-fla'gra-bl.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  wasting  away  wholly  in 

fire. 
Deflagration,  def-fla-gri'shun.  s. 

Setting  fire  to  several  things  in  their  ptepa- 
ration. 
To  Def  lect,  de-flekt' .  v.  n. 

7^0  turn  aside,  to  deviate  from  a  true  course. 

Deflection,  de-fllk'shun.  s. 

Deviation,  the  act  of  turning  aside  ;  a  turning 
aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
Deflexure,  de-flek'shure.  s.  (479) 
A  bending  down,  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of 
the  way. 

Defloration,  def-flA-ri'sbun.  s. 
(530)  The  act  of  deflowering  ;  the  selection 
of  that  which  is  most  valuable. 

To  Deflour,  de-fl&ur'.  v.  a. 

To  ravish,  to  take  away  a  woman's  virginity  ; 

xp  take  away  the  beauty  and  j^race  of  any  thii>g. 
DEFLOURER,de-fl6u'nir.  s.  (98; 

A  ravisher. 

DeIfluous,  def'fltj-us.  a. 
That  flows  down  ;  that  falls  off. 

Defluxion,  de-fluk'shun.  s. 
The  flowing  down  of  humours. 

DEFLY,dlf'l^.  a. 
Dexterously,  skilfully.  Properly  Deftly.   Ob- 
solete. 

Defoedation,  dcf-fe-da'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  making  filthy,  pdlution.    . 

Deforcement,  de-forse' merit,  s. 

A  withholding  of  lands  and  tenements  by 

force. 
To  Deform,  de-form',  v.  a. 

To  disfigure,  to  make  ugly  ;  to  dishonour,  to 

make  ungraceful. 
Deform,  de-f&rm'.  a» 

Ugly,  disfigured. 
Deformation,  def-f&r-ma'shfin.  s. 

(530)  A  defacing. 
DEFOl^MEDLY,de-for  mcd-le.  ad. 

(364)  In  an  ugly  manner. 

DEFpRMEDNESS,  de-fir'med-ncs,  s. 
Ugliness. 

Deformity, de-f&r'me-tl.  s. 
Ugliness,  ill-favouredness ;  irregularity. 


Deforsor,  de-for'sur.  s.  (166) 
One  that  overcomes  and  casteth  out  by  force. 
A  law  term. 

To  Defraud,  de-fr5wd'.  y.  a. 

To  rob  or  deprive  by  a  wile  or  trick. 

Defrauder,  de-fraw'dfir,  s. 
A  deceiver. 

To  Defray,  de-fr4'.  v.  a. 
To  bear  the  charges  of. 

Defrayer,  de-frS'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  discharges  expences. 

Defrayment,  dc-fr4' mint.  s. 
The  payment  of  expences. 

Deft,  deft.  a. 
Neat,  proper,  dexterous.    Obsolete. 

Deftly,  deft'le.  ad. 

Neatlv,  dexterously ;    in  a  skilful  nuDner. 

Obsolete. 
Defunct,  de-funkt'.  a. 

Dead,  deceased. 

Defunct,  de-funkt'.  s. 

One  that  is  deceased,  a  dead  man  or  woman. 

Defunction,  de-fdngk'shun.  (408) 
s.  Death. 

ToDeey,  de-fi'.  v.a. 
To  call  to  combat,  to  challenge }  to  treat  with 
contempt,  to  slight. 

Defy,  de-fi'.  s. 
A  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight.    Not  in 
use. 

Defyer,  de-fi'ur.  s. 
A  challenger,  one  that  invites  to  fight. 

Degeneracy,  de-jcn'er-a-si.  s, 

A  departing  from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors  ; 
a  forsaking  of  that  which  is  good  ;  meanness. 

To  Degenerate,  d^-jcn'er-4te.v.n. 

(91)  To  fall  froin  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors  ; 
to  fall  from  a  more  noble  to  a  base  state ;  to 
fall  from  its  kind,  to  grow  wild  or  base. 

Degenerate,  de-jen'er-ite.  a. 
Unlike  his  ancestors ;  unworthy,  base. 

DEGENERATENESS,de.jen'ir-4te-nes 
s.  Degeneracy,  state  of  being  grown  wild,  pr 
out  of  kind. 

DEGENERATiON,di-jen-ir-S'shun.s. 
A  deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's  ancestors ; 
a  falling  from  a  more  excellent  state  10  one  of 
less  worth ;  the  thing  changed  from  iu  primi- 
tive state. 

Dbgenerous.  d^-jen'er-Ss.  a. 
Degenerated,  fallen  from  virtue  ;  vile,  base, 
infamous,  unworthy. 

b£GENE'RousLY,de-jen'cr-Ss-le.ad. 
In  a  degenerate  manner,  boiely,  meanly. 

Deglutition,  deg-glA-tish'un.  s. 

(530)  The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 

Degradation,  deg-gra-da'shdn.  s. 

(530)  A  deprivation  of  an  office  or  dignity; 
aegeneracy,  baseness. 

To  Degrade,  di-grade'.  v.a. 
To  put  one  from  his  degree ;  to  leiaen,  to  di- 
minish the  value  of. 

Degree,  de-gree'.  5. 
Quality,  rank,  sation ;  the  state  and  condition 
in  which  a  thing  is  1  a  ttep  or  preparation  to 
any  thing ;  order  of  lineage,  descent  of  fii- 
mily ;  measure,  proportion ;  in  geometry,  the 
thrce-hundred-and-sixtieth  part  m  the;»circum- 
fcrence  of  a  circle  ;  in  musick,  the  intervals  of 
sounds. 

Bv  Degrees,  bi  dc-greez\  ad. 
Gradually,  by  litde  and  little. 

Degu STATION,  deg-gus-ti'shun.  s. 

(530)  A  tatting. 


Thcactof  deifyine,  or  making  aged. 
DEiFORM^de'e-firm.  a. 


To  Dehort,  di-hirt'.  v.  a. 

To  dissuade. 

Dehortation,  di-hir-ti'$hfin.  8, 
Dissuasion,  a  counselling  to  the  contrary. 

Dehortatory,  di-hir'ta-tur-c.  a. 
(51s)  Belonging  to  dissuasion. 

Dehorter,  dl-b&r'tur,  s. 
A  dt&suader,  an  adviser  to  the  contrary. 

Deicide,  di'e-side.  s,  (U3) 
The  death  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

To  Dej  ect,  de--jckt'.  v.  a. 
To  cast  down,  to  afflia,  to  grieve  ;  to  make  tD 
look  sad. 

Deject,  di-jekt'.  a. 

Cast  down,  amicted,  low-spirited. 

Dejectedly,  de-jek't^d-l4.  ad. 
In  a  dejected  manner,  afflictedly. 

Dejectedness,  de-jek'ted-nes.  s. 
Lowness  of  spirits. 

Dejection,  dcrjek'shun.  s. 

A  lowness  of  spirits,  melanchply ;  weakness, 
inability;  a  stool. 

Dejecture,  d^-jek'tshire.  s.  (461) 
The  excrements, 

Dejeration,  d^d-je-ra'shin.  s, 
(530)  A  taking  of  a  solemn  oath. 

Deification,  di-i-fi-ka'shun.  s. 
'"'         'Tying, 
!'£.£ 

Of  a  godlike  form. 

ToDeify,  de'i.fi.  V.a. 
To  make  a  god  of,  to  adore  as  God;  to  praise 
excessively. 

To  Deign,  dine.  v.  n. 
To  vouchsafe,  to  think  worthy. 

To  Deign,  dine.  v.  a.  (249) 

To  grant,  to  permit.     Not  in  me. 
To  Deintegrate,  de-ln'tc-gritc. 

v.  a.  To  diminish. 
Deiparous,  de-!p'pa-rus.a.(5l8) 

That  brings  forth  a  God,  the  epithet  applied  to 

the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Deism,  di'izm.  s. 
The  opinion  of  those  that  only  acknowledge 
one  God,  without  the  reception  of  any  levcakd 
religion. 

Deist,  de'fst.  s. 

A  man  who  follows  no  particular religioD,  bat 
only  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God. 

DEiSTiCAL,di-is'te-kaL  a. 
Belonging  to  the  heresy  of  the  deists. 

Deity,  de'i-te.  s. 

Divinity,  the  nature  and  esience  of  God;  a 
fabulous  god ;  the  supposed  divinity  of  a  hea- 
then god. 

Delaceration,  de-las-ser-i'shun, 
a.  A  tearing  in  pieces. 

Delacrymation,  di-lak-kri-mi  - 
sh&n.  s. 
The  yaterishness  of  the  eves. 

DELACTATiON,dll-ak-ti'shun.  1. 
(530)  A  weaning  from  the  hieast. 

DELAPSED,de.!lpst'.«&.  (359) 

Bearing  or  falling  ddwn. 

To  Delate,  de-late' .  v.  a. 
To  cariy,  to  convey.     Not  in  use. 

Delation,  di-la'shun.  s. 

A  carrying,  conveyance;   an  accaattioa,  «■ 

impeacnmeot.  * 
DELATOBjdi-li'tur.  s.  {\66) 

An  accuser,  an  informer. 
To  Delay,  de-lA'.  v.a. 

To  defer,  to  put  off ;  to  hinder,  to&ustiatc. 
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ToDelay,  de-la',  v.  n. 
To  stop,  10  cease  from  a£lion. 

Delay,  de-la',  s. 
A  deferring,  procrastination ;  stay,  stop. 

Delayer,  d^-l4'ur.  s. 

One  that  defers. 
Delectable,  d^-lek'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

Pleasing,  delightfol. ' 
•Delectableness,  di-lek'ta-bl-nes. 

f.  Delightfulness,  pleasantness. 
Delectably,  de-lek'ta-ble.  ad. 

Delightfully,  pleasantly. 
Delectation,  deM^k-tS'shun.  s. 

Pleasure,  delight. 

To  Delegate,  dei'e-gate.  v.  a.  (pi) 

To  send  upon  an  embassy ;  to  intrust,  to  com- 
mit to  another ;  to  appoint  judges  to  a  particu- 
lar cau^. 

Delegate,  dSl'l^-^gate.  s.  (91), 

A  deputy,  a  commissioner,  a  vicar;  inlaw, 
Delegates  are  persons  delegated  or  appointed 
by  the  king's  commission  to  sit,  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  him,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Delegate,  del'le-gate.  a.  (503) 

Deputed. 
Delegates,  Court  of,  del' le-gates.s. 
A  court  wherein  all  causes  of  appeal,  from 
either  of  the  archbishops,  are  decided.         ' 

Delegation,  del-le-gi'shfin.  s. 

A  sending  away  ;  a  putting  into  commission  i 
tbe  assignment  of  a  debt  to  another* 

To  Delete,  de-lcte'.  v,a. 
To  blot  out. 

Deleterious,  del-c-te're-us.  a« 

(530)  Deadly,  destruftivc. 

Deletery,  d^l'e-tlr-e.  a, 

Bestradive,  deadly. 
Deletion, di-le'shun.  s. 

AQ  of  rasing  or  blotting  out;  a  destru61ton. 

A  mine,  a  quarry  ;  earthen  ware,  counterfeit 
china  ware. 
To  Dei.i BERATE,  dc-lib'lr-atc.  v.  n 
(91)  To  think  in  order  to  choice,  to  hesitate. 

Deliberate,  de-lib'ir-ate.  a.  (91) 

Circumspe£l,  wary ;  slow. 

Deliberately,  de-lib'er-ate-le.  ad. 

CircumspcSIy,  advisedly. 
Deliberaten  ESS,  de-lib'ir-ate-nes. 
s.  Circumspe£lioo,  wariness. 

Deliberation,  di-lib-Jr-a'shun.  s. 

Thea&ofdeliberaung,  thought  in  order  to 

choice* 
IfcLiBERATiVE,  de-lib'JrXtiv.  a. 

FertainiDg  to  deliberation,  apt  to  consider. 

Deliberative,  di-liber-a-tiv.  s. 

The  discourK  in  which  a  question  is  deli- 
berated. 

Delicacy,  dll'e-ka-«5..s. 

Daintioess,  ^  niceoess  in  eating  ;  any  thing 
highly  pleasing  to  the  senses ;  softness ;  nicely ; 
Doiitenrss;  indulgence;  «rcnderness,  scrupu- 
lousness ;  weakness  of  constitution. 

DELlCATE^del'e-kate.  a.  (qi).(503) 
Fine,  consisting  of  small  parts ;  pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  nice,  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  dainty,  choice, 
kIcQ.  ;  gentle  ot  manners  ;  soft,  effeminate  ; 
pure,  clear. 

Delicately,  del'e-kate-Ie.  ad. 
Beautifully  ;  finclv  ;  daintily  ;  choicely  ;  po- 
litely ;  dfeminatcfy. 

Delicateness,  del'i-kate-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  delicate. 


Delicates,  del'e-kats.  s. 

Niceties,  rarities. 

Delicious,  de-lish'us.  a.  (507) 

Sweet,  delicate,  that  affords  delight. 
Deliciously,  de-lish'fis-le.  ad. 
Sweetly,  pleasantly,  delightfully. 

Deliciousness,  de-lish'us-nls.  s 

Delight,  pleasure,  joy. 
Deligation,  del-le-gi'shun.  s, 

A  binding  up. 

Delight,  de-llte'.  s.  (303) 


joy,  pleasure,  satisfadion ;  that  which  gives 
ieligbt. 


To  Delight,  de-llte'.  v.  a. 

To  please,  to  content,  to  satisfy. 

To  Delight,  de-liie'.  y.  n. 

To  have  delight  or  pleasure  in. 
DELiGHTFUL,vde-]ite'ful.  a. 
Pleasant,  charming. 

Delightfully,  de-lite'fuUle.  ad. 
Pleasantly,  charmingly,  with  delight. 

Delightfulness,  dc-lite'iul-ncs.  s. 

Pleasantness,  satisfaction. 

Delightsome,  de-lite'sfim.  a. 
Pleasant,  delightful. 

Delightsomely,  dJ-lite'sum-le.  ad. 

Pleasantly,  in  a  delightful  manner. 

Delightsomeness,  dc-liie'sum-nes 

s.  Pleasantness,  delightfulness. 

To  Delineate,  di-lin'i-ate.  v.  a. 

To  draw  the  first  draught  of  a  thing ;  to  de- 
sign ;  ^o  paint  in  colours ;  to  repre^nt  a  true 
likeness  ;  to  describe. 

Delineation,  d4-lin-4-i'shun.  s. 

The  first  draught  of  a  thing. 

Delinquency,  di-ling'kwen-se,  s. 

A  fault,  failure  in  duty. 

Delinquent,  di-l!ng'kw5nt,  s. 

An  offender,. 

To  Deliquate,  d^l'le-kwate.  v.  n. 
(503)  To  melt,  to  be  dissolved. 

Deliquation.  del-li-kwa'shun.  s. 
A  melting,  a  dissolving. 

Dehquium,  de-lik'kwe-um.  s. 
A  distillation  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Delirious,  di-lir'e-us.  a.  (507) 

Lighi-headed,  raving,  doating. 

Delirium,  de-lir'e-um.  s. 

Alienation  of  mind,  dotage. 

To  Deliver,  de-llv'ur.  Vi  a. 
To  give,  to  yield ;  to  cast  away ;  to  surrender, 
to  put  into  one's  hands ;  to  save,  to  rescue ; 
to  relate,  to  utter ;  to  disburden  a  woman  of  a 
child;  to  deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's 
hands,  to  give  from  hand  to  band ;  To  deliver 
up,  to  surrender,  to  give  up. 

Deliverance,  d4-liv'ur-anse.  s. 

The  a£l  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another ;  the 
a£l  of  freeing  from  captivity  or  any  oppression, 
rescue  :  the  ad  of  speaking,  utterance  ;  the 
act  of  bringing  children. 

Deliverer,  d^-liv'ur-ur.  s. 
A  saver,  a  rescuer,  a  preserver ;  a  relater,  one 
that  communicates  something. 

Delivery,  de-liy'fir-e.  s. 

The  act  of  delivering,  or  giving ;  release, 
rescue,  saving  ^  a  surrender,  giving  up  ;  utter- 
ance, pronunciation ;  child-birth. 

Dell,  deK  s. 

A  pit,  a  valley. 

Delph,  delf.  s. 
A<fine  sort  of  earthen  ware. 

Deludable,  de-li'da-bl.  a.  (405) 
[     Liable  to  be  deceived. 


To  Delude,  de-lude'.  v.  a. 

To  beguile,  to  cheat,  to  deceive. 
Deluder,  de-lu'dur.  s. 
A  befiuilcr,  a  deceiver,  an  impostor. 

To  Delve,  delv.  v.  a. 
To  dig,  to  oyxn  the  ground  with  a  spade ;  to 
fathom,  to  sti't. 

Delve,  delv.  s. 

A  ditch,  a  pitfal,  a  den. 
DELVERjdel'vur.  s.  (9S) 

A  digger. 
Deluge,  del'luje.  s. 

A  general  inundation  ;  an  overflowing  of  the    < 
natural  bounds  of  a  riveir ;  any  sudden  and  re- 
sistless calamity. 

To  Deluge,  del'luje.  v.  a. 
To  diowo,  to  lay  totally  underwater;  to  over- 
whelm. 

Delusion,  de-lu'zhun.  s. 

A  cheat,  guile ;  a  false  representation,  illusion, 
errour. 

Delusive,  de-lu'siv.  a.  (i5a)  (428) 

Apt  to  deceive. 
Delusory,  de-li'sur-e.  a.(557)(429) 
Apt  to  deceive. 

Demagogue,  drm'a-gog.  s.  (338) 

A  ringleader  of  the  rabble. 
Demain,      \,i      1     / 
Demesne,   /de-mene  .  s. 

1  hat  land  which  a  man  holds  originally  of 
himself.  It  is  soiuetimes  used  al&o  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  lands  thai  the  lord  of 
the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the 
hands  of  his  lessee,  and  such  other  lands  ap* 
pertaining  to  the  said  manor  as  belong  to  free 
or  copyhulden. 
Demand,  de-mind',  s.  (79) 

A  claim,  a  challenging ;  a  question,  an  inter- 
rogation ;  a  calling  for  a  thing  in  order  to  pur- 
chase it ;  in  laW,  ttie  asking  of  what  is  due. 

To  Demand,  de-mand'.  y.  a. 
To  claim,  to  ask  for  with  authority. 

Demandable,  de'man'da-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  demanded,  asked  for. 

Demandant,  de-man/ dant.  s. 
He  who  is  actor  or  plaintiff  in  a  real  action. 

Demander,  de-man' dur.s. 
One  that    requires  a  thing  with  authority ; 
one  that  asks  for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase  it. 

Demean,  de-mine',  s.    1 
A  mien,  presence,  carnage.    Obsolete. 

To  Demean,  di-mene'.  v.  a. 
To  behave,  to  cariy  one's  self;  to  lessen,  to. 
debase. 

Demeanour,  de-rai'nur.  s.  (314) 

Carnage,  behaviour. 

Demeans,  di-menz'.  s.  pi. 

Ah  estate  in  goods  or  lands. 

Demerit,  de-mer'lt.  s. 
The  opposite  to  merit,  ill-deserving. 

Demesne,  de-mene'.  s. 

SeeDeMAiN. 
Demi,  dem'i.  inseparable  particle. 

Half,  as  demigod,  that  is,  half  human,  and  half 

divine. 

Demi-cannon,  dem'e-kan'nun.  s. 

A  great  gun.  ^  212- 

Demi-culverin,  dem  e-kul  ver-In. 

s.  A  small  cannon. 

Demi-devil,  dim'i-dev'vl.  s.  (405) 

Haifa  devil. 
Demi-COD, dem'e-gSd.  s. 
Partaking  of  Divine  nature,  half  a  god. 
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Demt-lance,  dcm'e-lansc.  s. 
A  light  lance,  a  spear- 

Demi-man,  dem'e-man,  •• 

Half  a  man. 

Demi-wolf,  dem'e-wulf.  s. 

Haifa  wolf. 

Demise,  de-mize'.  s. 
Death,  decease. 

To  Demise,  de-mize'.  v.  a. 

To  grant  at  one's  death,  to  bequeath. 

Demission,  de-mish'un.  s. 

Degradation,  diminution  of  dignity. 

To  Demit,  de-mft'.  v.  a. 
To  depress. 

Democracy,  de-mok'kra-si.  s. 
One  of  the  three  forms  of  government,  that 
in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  the 
body  of  the  people. 

Democrate,  dem'o-crat.  s. 

A  new-coined  word  from  oemocracy  ;  a  friend 

to  p<ipular  government.     Mason, 
JrlT  Site  Anstocrate. 
DEMOCRATiCAL,dem-o-krat'e-kal.a. 

(530)    Pertaining  to  a  popular  goveroaient, 

popular. 

To  Demolish,  de-mol'lish.  v.  a. 
To  throw  down  buildings,  to  raze,  to  destroy. 

Demolisher,  de-mol'lish-ur.  s. 
One  that  throws  down  buildings ;  a  destroyer. 

Demolition,  dein-o-l?sh'un.  s. 
r^S^)  The  act  of  overthrowing  buildings;' 

destruction. 

Demon,  de'mon.  s. 

A  spirit,  generally  an  evil  spirit. 

Demoniacal,  dem-o-nra-kal.  1 
Demoniack,  de-mo' ne-ak.         /^' 
(5^6)  Belonging  to  the  Devil,  devilish;  in- 
fluenced by  the  devil. 

Demoniack.  de-mo' ne-ak.  s,  (505) 

One  possessed  by  the  devil. 

Demon  IAN,  de-mo'ne-an.  a. 

Devilish. 

Demonology,  dem-o-nol'o-ji.  s. 

(530)  Discourse  of  the  nature  of  devils. 

Demonstrable,  de-mon'stra-bi.  a. 

That  which  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  or 
contradiction. 

Demonstrably,  de-mon'stra-ble. 
ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  admits  of  certain 
proof. 

To  Demonstrate,  di-mon'strJte. 

V.  a.  (gi)  To  prove  with  the  highest  degree 
of  certainty. 

Demonstration,    dJm-mon-stra'- 
shun.  s.  (5'30) 

The  highest  df grec  of  deducible  or  argumen- 
tal  evidence ;  indubitable  evidence  of  the  senses 
or  reason. 

Demonstrative,    de-mon'stra-nv. 

a-  Havine  ihe  power  of  demonstration,  invin- 
cibly conclusive ;  haying  the  power  of  press- 
ing clearly. 

Demonstratively,  de-mon'stra- 
tiv-1^.  ad. 

With  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted  ; 
clearly,  plainly,  withcertam  knowledge. 

Demonstrator,  dlm-mon-stra'tur. 

t.  One  that  proves,  one  that  teaches.  . 

(^  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of 
this  word  seems  appropriated  to  one  whose 
office  it  is  to  demonstrate  or  exhibit  any  part  of 
philosophy :  when  it  merely  means  one  whq 
demonstrates  any  thing  in  general,  the  accent 
is  00  the  tame  syllable  as  the  verb.    (521) 


Demonstratory,  de-mons'stra- 
tur-i.  a.  (512) 
Having  the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 

Demulcent,  de-mul'vvent.  a. 

Softening,  mollifying,  assuasive. 

To  Demur,  de-mj5r'.  v.  n. 

To  delay  a  process  in  law  by  doubts  and  objec- 
tions ;  to  doubt,  (o  have  scruples. 

To  Demur,  de-mur'.  v.  a. 
To  doubt  of. 

Demur,  de-mur'.  s. 

Doubt,  hesitation. 

Demure,  dc-mure'.  a. 
Sober,  decent ;  grave,  affcfledly,  modest. 

Demurely,  dc-mure'le.  ad. 
With  affc£led  modesty,  solemnly. 

Demur  en  ess,  de-tnure'nes.  s. 
Modesty,  soberness,  gravity  of  aspe£l ;  affe£led 
modesty. 

Demurrer, de-mur'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  kind  of  pause  upon  a  point  of  difficulty  in 
an  a£lion. 

Demy,  de-mi'.  s. 
A  halt  fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll^^,  Oxford. 

Demy,  dc-mi'.  a. 
A  kind  of  paper. 

Dev,  den.  s. 
A  cavern  or  hollow  running  horizontally  ;  the 
cave  of  a  wild  beast ;  Den  may  signify  either  a 
valley,  or  a  woody  place. 

Denay,  de-na'.  s. 
Denial,  refusal.     Obsolete. 

Dendrology,  den-diolMo-je.  s. 

(518)  The  natural  history  of  trees. 
Deniable,  de-ni'a-bl.  a. 

That  which  may  be  denied. 

Denial,  de-nl'al,  s. 

Negation,  refusal. 

Denier,  de-iil'ur.  s.  (qb) 

A  co:Kradi6lor,  an  opponent ;  one  that  does 
not  own  or  acknowledge  ;  a  refuser,  one  that 
refuses. 

Denier,  dc-iiere'.  s. 
A  small  denomination  of  French  money. 

To  Denigrate,  den'e-gratc.  or  de- 

ni  gia'e.  v. a. 

blacken. 


To  blacken. 

J:^  All  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr.  John- 
son, accent  this  word  on  the  second  synablc. 
Placing  the  accettt  on  the  first,  is  undoubtedly 
conformable  to  a  very  prevailing  analogy  of 
our  language.  (503)  But  all  words  derived 
from  Latin  words,  retaining  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  seem  to  retain  the  accent  of  their 
original.  (503,  rj  Thi«  to  Denigrate  has 
the  accent  on  /,  because  inat  letter  is  lot.)^,  and 
has  the  accent  in  Denigro ;  and  to  Emigrate 
has  the  accent  on  the  hrsi  syllable,  becatise  in 
Emigre  the  same  letter  is  short,  and  the  accent 
is  on  the  antcpenultimate.-^Sec  Arietatr 

and  COACKRVATR. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  Diftionary,  I  followed 
the  gei^eial  voice  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except 
Dr.  Johnson,  without  rec('Heding  that  tb<  / 
in  the  Latin  eienigro  roi^ht  be  pronounced 
either  long  or  short ;  and  that  when  this  is  the 
casp,  wc  generally  adopt  the  short  sound  in 
woidsdfnvrd  frcKii  that  language  :  and  as  this 
shorl  sound  is  more  agrepablc  to  the  analogy 
of  our  own  langungc,  Dr.  Johnson's  accentua- 
tion seems  to  be  the  prcferaole.  (503)  (54.5) 

Denigration,  den-i-gra^slmn.  s. 

A  blackening,  or  making  black. 

Denization,  den-e-za' shun.  s. 
The  aB  of  infranchlsing.  ^ 


Denizen,!, 2  /i    ^ 

A  freeman,  one  mfranchised. 

To  DENOiciiNATE,  de-nom'c-natc. 
v.  a.  To  name,  to  give  a  name  to. 

DENOMiNATiON,d^-n6in-c-na'^|mp, 

s.  A  name  given  to  a  thing. 

DENOMiNATlVE,de-nom'e-na-t!v,a. 
That  which  gives  a  name ;  that  which  obtains 
a  distintt  appellation. 

Denominator,  dc-nJm'.e-ni-tur.  s. 
(320)  The  giver  of  a  name. 

Denotation, den-6-tS' shun.  s. 
The  a£lof  denoting. 


To  Denote,  de-no:e'.  v.  a.. 
To  mark,  to  be  a  sign  of,  to  betoken* 

To  Denounce,  de-n6unsc'.  y.  a,. 
To  threaten  by  fniciamatioD. 

Denouncement,  de-n&unse'mJnt.. 

s.  The  ad  of  proclaiming  any  menace. 

Denouncer,  de-niun'«ur.  s. 

One  thai  declares  some  menace. 
Dense,  densci.a". 
Close,  compact^  approaching  to  solidity. 

Density,  den'se-te.  s. 

Closeness,  compactness. 
Dental,  din'tal.  a. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  teeth  ;  in  gram- 
mar,  such  letters  as  are  pronounced  priocipall/ 
by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 

DENTELLi,den-t2lMe.  $. 
Modillons.    A  kind  of  brackets. 

D£NTicULATiON,den-tik.u.li'shun. 
s.  The  state  of  being  set  wiih  small  tceih. 

Denticulated,  den.tik'ujl-ted.  a. 
*  Set  with  small  teeth.  ^ 

Dentifrice, dln'ie-frfs.s.  (i42) 

A  powder  made  to  scour  the  teeth. 
Dentist,  deii'ifst.  s. 
A  surgeon  who  confines  bit  practice  to  ihc 
accth.    Mann. 

Dentition,  den-t!sh'un.  s. 

The  act  of  breeding  the  tcetli ;  the  lime  at 
'    which  children's  tectn  are  bred. 

To  Denudate,  de-nu'date.  v.a. 
To  divest,  to  strip. — S;;c  To  Dekxgrate. 
(•503, «  .         ,      ,       , 

Denudation^  den-ni-da'shun.  s. 

(527  J  The  act  of^  SI  ripping. 

To  Denude,  de-nude',  v.  a. 

To  Strip,  to  make  naked.  - 
Den  u  NCI  ATiON,d^-nun-shi-i' shun* 
.  s.  The  act  of  denouncing,  a  publick  menace. 

Denunciator,  de-nun-sbJ-i'tur.  s. 

He  that  proclaims  any  threat ;  he  that  lays  an. 
information  against  another. 

ToDeny,  de-ni',  v.  a. 
To  ct)ntradict  an  accusation ;  to  refuse,  not  tn 
grant;  todisowA;  to renounce,-to disregard. 

To  Deobstruct,  de-ob-strukt'.  v.a* 

To  clear  from  impediments. 
Deobstruent,  de-ob'stri-ent.  s. 

A  medicine  that  has-the  power  to  fcsolve  vIk 

cidities. 

Deodand,  de'o-dand.  s. 
A  thing  given  or  forfeited  to  God  fOr  paawog 
his  wrath,  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  by  wb>ch 
any  christian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without 
the  fault  of  any  reasonable  creature. 

To  Deoppilate,  de-6p'p4-lSte.  v.  a. 

I0  dcolistruct,  to  clear  a  passage. 
iDEOPPiLATiON,di-op-i)i-la'5hin.$. 
I    The  act  of  clearing  olvtructiooi. 
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Deoppilative,  de-op'pi-la-tiv.  a. 

Deobstruent. 
Deosculation,  de-os-kfi-la'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  kissing. 
To  Depaint,  d^-pAnt'.  V.  a. 

To  picture,  ta  describe  by  colours;  to  describe. 

To  Depart,  dc-pirt'.  v.  n. 

To  go  away  from  a  place ;  to  desist  from  a 
practice ;  to  be  lost;  to  desert,  to  apostatise; 
to  desist  from  a  resolution  or  opinion ;  to  die, 
to  decease,  (oleav^  (he  world. 

To  Depart,  de-pirt'.  v.  a. 

To  quit,  to  leave,  to  retire  from. 

To  D  EPART,  dc-p Art' .  V.  a. 

To  divide,  to  separate 

Depart,  de-part',  s. 

The  act  of  going  away  ;  death  ;  with  cbymists, 
an  operation  so  named,  because  the  particles  of 
silver  aredepancdor  divided  from  gold. 

Departer,  de-par'tur.  s. 
One  that  refines  metals  bv  separation. 

Department,  de-part'ment.  s. 

Separate  allotment,  business  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular person. 

Departure,  de-pJr'tshure.  s.  (461) 

A  going  away ;  death,  decease  ;  a  forsaking, 
an  a t>an Boning. 

DepascenTj  de-pas' sent.  a. 

Feeding  greedily. 

To  Depasture,  di-pas'tshire.  y.  a. 

To  cat  up,  10  consume  by  feeding  uix>n  it. 

To  Depauperate,  dc-paw'pcr-4te. 

V.  a.  To  make  poor. 

Depectible,  de-pck'tJ-bl.  a. 
Tough,  clammy. 

To  Depen  d,  de-pcnd'.  v.  n. 

To  hang  from  ;  (o  be  in  a  state  of  servitude  or 
expectation  ;  to  be  in  suspense  ;  to  depend 
upon,  to  rely  on,  to  trust  to;  to  lie  in  a  st.ue 
of  depcndance  ;  to  rest  upon  any  thing  as  its 
cause. 

Dependance, 
Depen  DANCY, 

The  state  of  hanging  down  from  a  supporter ; 
something  banging  upon  another;  concatena-' 
lion,  connexion,  relation  of  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther ;  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another ; 
the  things  or  persons  f^f  whicn  any  man  has  the 
dominion ;  reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

Depen UENT,  de-pc-ri'dent.  a. 

In  (be  power  of  another. 

Dependant,  de-pen'dant.  s.  ^ 

One  who  lives  in  subjection,  or  at  the  d^iscretioo 
of  aiK>thcr. 

Dependence,  derp^n'dense 


s,  de-pen'<lanse.      1  ^ 
r,  de-pen'dan-se.    / ' 


}: 


Depen  DENCY,de-pln'den-s^.     /f' 

A  thing  or  person  at  tnc  disposal  or  discretion 
of  anotner ;  state  of  being  subordinate,  or  sub* 
jcct ;  that  which  is  not  principal,  that  which 
m  subordinate ;  concatenation,  connexion  ;  re- 
lation of  any  thing  to  another ;  trfist,  reliance, 
confidence. 

Dependent,  de-pen' dent.  a. 

Hanging  down. 

Dependent,  de-pen^dent.  s. 

One  subordinate. 

Depen der,  dipen'dSr.  s.  (98) 

A  dependant,  one  that  reposes  on  the  kindness 
of  another. 

Deperditjon,  dip-ir-dish'un.s. 

(527)  Loss,  destruction. 

Deph  LEGMATiONjdJf-flcg-ma'shun. 
I.  (5,'»o)  An  operation  which  takes  away  from 
the  phlegm  any  spirituous  fluid  by  repeated 
disufUtioii.. 


To  Dephlegm,  de-fl^m'.  (38o)     1 

To  DEPHLEGMAT^E.de-fleg'maie.  / 
v.k.  To  cle'ar  from  phlegm,  or  ac^ueous  in- 
sipid matter.  (91) 

DEPHLEGMEDNESS,de-flem'ed-nes.s. 
The  quality  of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 

To  DEPICT, de-pikt'.  v.  a. 
To  paint,  to  portray ;  to  describe  to  the  mind. 

Depicture,  de-pik'tshiire.  v.  a. 
To  represent  in  painting.    Mason* 

Depilatory,  de-pilMa-tur-e.  s. 

An  application  used  to  take  away  hair. 

Depilous,  de-piMus.  a. 

Without  hair. 
Deplantation,  dep-lan-ta'shun,s. 
The  act  of  taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 

Depletion,  de-ple'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  emptying. 

Deplorable,  de-pl6'ra-bl.  a. 

Lamenublc,  sad,  calamitous,  despicable. 

Deplorable  NESS,  de-plo'ra-bl-nes. 

s.  The  state  of  bein^  deplorable. 

Deplorably,  dc-plo'ra-ble.  ad. 

Lamentably,  miserably. 

Deplorate.  di-plo'rate.  a.  (91) 
Lamentable,    nopeless. Sec   To  Deni- 
grate. 

Defloration, dep-lo-ra'shun.  s. 

(530)  The  aft  of  deploring. 

To  Deplore,  di-piore'.  v.  a. 
To  lament,  10  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

Deplorer,  de-pl6'rur.  s. 
.  A  lamcnter,  a  mourner. 

Deplumation,  dep-li-ma'shun. ». 
(527)    Plucking  oflF the  feathers;  in  surgery, 
a  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accompanied  with 
the  fall  oi  the  hairs. 

To  Deplume,  de-plume',  v.  a. 

To  strip  of  iu  fcaihcrj* 

To  Depone, de-pone',  v.  a. 
To  lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  security  ;  to  risk 
upon  the  success  ot  an  adventure. 

Deponent,  de-no' nem.  s.  (503) 

One  that  deposes  his  testimony  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  in  grammar,  such  verbs  as  have  no 
active  voice  are  called  deponents. 

To  Depopulate,  dc-pop'u-late.  v.a. 

To  unpeople,  to  lay  waste. 

Depopulation,  de-pop-u-li'shun. 

s.  The  aft  of  unjieopling,  havock,  waste. 

Depopulator,  de-p6p'6-li.tSr.  s. 
(5«i)  A  dispcopler,  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 

To  DEP0RT,'de-p6rt'  .v.a. 
To  carry,  to  demean. 

Deport,  d^-port'.  s. 

Demeanour,  behaviour. 

Deportation,  d^p-or-tS'shun.  s. 

Transportation,  exile  into  a  rcroote'pan  of  the 
dominion;  exile  in  general. 

Deportment,  de-port'ment.  s.  (512) 
Condu£l,  management,  demeanour,  behaviour. 

Fo  Depose,  di-poze'.  v.  a. 
To  lay  down  5  to  degrade  from  a  throne  ;  5o 
lake  away,  to  divest ;  to  give  tc&timooy,  to 
attest. 

To  Depose,  de-poze'.  v.  n. 

To  bear  witness. 

Depositary,  d^-pSz'c-tar-e.  s. 
(512 j  One  with  whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in 
trust. 

To  Deposits,  de-poz'it.  v.  a. 

To  lav  up,  10  loathe  in  any  place  >  to  lay  up  as 
a  pledge  or  security ;  to  lay  aside* 


DEPOSITE,di-poz'lt.  S.  (154) 
Any  thing  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  of 
another ;  a  pledge,  a  pawii,  the  state  of  a  thing 
pawned  or  pledged. 

Deposition,  dep-po-zish'un.  s. 

Theafl  of  giving  public  testimony  t  the  act  of 
degradmg  a  prince  from  sovereignty. 

Depository,  de-pJz'e-tur-i.  s. 
The  pbcc  where  any  thing  is  lodged.  (512) 

Depravation,  dep-ra-va'shun.  s. 
(53^)  '^hc  act  of  making  any  thing  bad  4  de-- 
generacy,  depravity. 

To  Deprave,  di-prave'.  v.  a. 
To  violate,  to  corrupt. 

Depravedness,  de-prWnes.  s.. 
Corruption,  taint,  vitiated  taste. 

Depravement,  de-prave'ment.  s.. 
A  vitiated  state. 

Depraver,  de-pra'vur.  s; 

A  corrupter.  x 

Depravity,  de-prav'e-te.  s.  (511) 

Corruption. 

To  Deprecate,  dIp'pre-kJte.  v.  a. 
To  implbre  mercy  of;  to  beg  off;  to  pray  dc-- 
liverancefrom.  (91) 

Deprecation,  dep-pri-ki'shun.  s/ 

Prayer  against  evil'. 

Deprecative,  dep'pre-kJ-tiv.       "I 
Deprecatory,  dep'pr^-ka^tur-i.  / 

a.  (512)  Thatserves  todeprecate.  ■ 

To  Depreciate,  de-pre'shi-ate.  v.a. 
(91)  To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price  ; 
to  undervalue. 

To  Depredate,  dep'pre-date.  v,  a. 

(91}  To  rob,  to  pillage ;  to  spoil,  to  devour. 

Depredation,  dlp-pre-di' shun.  s.. 

A  robbing,  a  spoiling ;  voracity,  waste. 

Depredator,  d^p'pre-dA-tur.  s.. 

(521)  A  robber,  a  devourer. 
ToDeprehend, dep-pre-hend'.  v.a. 

To  catch  one,  to  take  unawares ;  to  discover, 
to  find  out  a  thing.     Little  used. 

DEPREHENSiBLE.dep-pri-hen'se-bl, 
a.  That  may  be  caught ;  that  may  be  under- 
stood. 

Deprehemsibleness,  dep-pre-hen' 

si-bl-nes.  s. 

Ca})ablcness  of  being  caught  ;!intelligiblene55. 
Deprehension,  dep-pre-hen' shon. 

s.  A  catching  or  taking,  unawares.;  a  discovery. 

To  Depress,  dcrpres'.  v.  a. 

To  press  or  thrust  down  ;  (o  let  fall,  to  let . 
down  ;  to  humble,  to  deject,  to  sink. 

Depression,  de-presh'un.  s. 

The  act  of  pressing  down ;  the  sinking  or 
falling  in  of  a  surface  ;  the  act. of  humbling, 
abasement. 

DjiPRESsOR,  di-prls'sur.  s.  (iGG) 
He  that  keeps  or  presses  down. 

Deprivation,  dep.pre-va'shun.  s. 

(.530)  The  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away 
from ;  in  law,  is  when  a  clergyman,  as  a  bishop, 
parson,  vicar,  or  prebend,  is  deposed  from  his 
preferment. 

To  Deprive,  de-prlye'.  v.  a. 
To  bereave  one  of  a  thing  ;  to  put  out  of  an 
office. 

Depth,  dep/A.  s. 

Deepness,  the  mca<Ure  of  any  thing  from  the 
surface  downwards  ;  det p  pldcc,  not  a  shoal  ; 
the  abyss,  a  gulph  of  inhnite  profundity;  fhc 
middle  or  height  of  a  season ;  abstruscnc^s, 
obKurity. 
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To  Depth  EN,  dep'/An.  v.  a.  (l03) 

To  dcrpen. 

Depulsion,  de-pfil'sbun.  s.  (l77) 
A  beating  or  tlirusiing  away. 

DEPULSORY^de-pui'sur-e.  a.(44o} 
.Putting  or  driving  away. 

To  Depurate,  dlp'u-rate.  v. a.  (91) 

To  puiify,  to  cleanse. 

•  Depurate,  dep'u-rate.  a.  (503) 

Cleans<rd,  freed  from  dregs ;  pure,  not  conta- 
tninakcd. 

Depuration,  dep-u-ra'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  separating  the  pure  from  the  im« 
pure  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Depure,  de-pure'.  V.  a. 
To  free  from  impurities  ;  to  purge. 

Deputation,  dep-i-ta'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  deputing,  or  sending  with  a  special 
commission  ;  viccgcrcncy. 

To  Depute,  de-pute'.  v.  a. 

To  send  with  a  special  commission,  to  impower 
one  to  transact  instead  of  another. 

Deputy,  dcp'u-t^.  s. 

A  lieutenant,  a  viceroy ;  any  one  that  transacts 
business  for  another. 
(f^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced 
even  by  good  speakers.  There  is  a  proncness 
in  the  p  to  slide  into  its  nearest  relation  b, 
which  makes  us  often  hear  this  word  as  if 
written  eUbbutj, 

To  Dequantitate,  d4-kwin'te- 

(4le.  v.a. 
To  diminish  the  quantity  of. 

To  Deracinate,  de-ras'se-n4te. 

V.  a.  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

ToDeraign,!  ,1    .     , 

To  Derain.  /'•*-""<=  • "'  "• 

To  prove,  to  jusufy. 
To  Derange,  de-rSnjc'.  v.a. 
To  disorder,  to  disarrange. 

DERAY,de-ra'.  s. 
Tumult,  disorder,  noise. 

Derelict,  d^r'e-ljkt.  s. 

.  Any  thing  which  is  relinquished  by  the  owner. 

Dereliction,  der-e^lik'shun.  s. 

An  utter  forsaking  or  leaving. 

To  Deride,  de-nde'.  v.a. 
To  laugh  ar,  to  mock,  to  turn  to  ridicule. 

Derider,  de-ri'dur.  s.  (98) 
.    A  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

Derision,  de-rizh'un.  s. 
The  act  of  deriding  or  laughing  at;  contempt, 
scorn,  a  laughing-stock. 

Derisive,  de-n's!v.  a.  (42s) 
Mocking,  scoffing. 

DERlS0RY,de-n'sur-e.a.  (429)(512) 
Mocking,  ridiculing. 

Derivable,  de-ri'va-bl.  a. 

Attainable  by  right  of  descent  or  derivation* 

DERlV.\TlON,d^r-e-vJl'shun.  s.  f53o) 
The  tracing  of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the 
tracing  of  any  thing  from  its  source  ;  in  medi- 
cine, the  drawing  of  a  humour  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another. 

Derivative,  de-riv'a-tiv.  a. 

Derived  or  taken  from  jnoihcr. 

Derivative,  d^-riv'a-tfv.  s.  (157) 

The  thing  or  word  derived  or  taken  from 
another. 

Derivatively,  de-tiv'a-iiv-le.  ad. 

In  a  derivative  manner. 

To  Derive,  de-rive'.  v.a. 
To  cum  the  course  of  any  thing  -,  to  deduce 


from  its  original ;  to  communicate  to  another, 
as  from  the  origin  and  source  ',  in  grammar,  to 
trace  a  woid  from  its  origin. 

To  Derive,  di-nve'.  v.  n. 
To  come  from,  to  owe  its  origin  to  ;  to  de- 
scend from* 

Deriver,  de-rive'ur.  s. 

One  that  draws  or  fetches  from  the  original. 

Dernier,  dern-yare'.  a. 
Last. 

To  Derogate,  d^r'o-gSte.  v.  a. 

To  lessen  the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing,  to 
disparage. 

To  Derogate,  der'6-g4tc.  v.n. 

To  retract. 

Derogate,  der'i-gite.  a.  (91) 

Lessened  in  value. 
D  EROGATiON,der-o-g4' shun.  s.  (530) 
A  disparaging,  Ipssening  or  taking  away  the 
worth  of  any  person  or  thing. . 

Derogative,  de-rSg'a-tiv.  a. 

Derogating,  lessening  the  vsdue. 
Derogatorily,  de-rog'a-tur-c-le. 

ad.  1q  a  detracting  manner^ 
Derogatoriness,  de-rog'a-tur-e- 
nes.  s. 

The  act  of  derogating. 
Derogatory,  de-rog'a-tur-J.  a. 

(512)  That  lessens  the  value  of. 

Dervis^  der'vis.  s. 
A  Turkish  priest. 

Descant,  des'kant.  s.  (4*92) 

A  son^  or  tune  ;  a  discourse,  a  disputation,  a 
di$qui;»ition  branched  out  into  several  divisions 
or  heads. 

To  Descant,  des-kant',  v.  n. 

To  harangue,  10  discourse  at  large. 

To  Descend,  de-send',  v.  n. 

To  come  from  a  higher  place  to  a  lower  ;  to 
come  down  ;  to  come  suddenly,  to  fall  upon 
as  an  enemy ;  to  make  an  invasion ;  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  original  ;  to  fall  in  order  of 
inheritance  to  a  successor  \  to  extend  a  dis- 
course from  a  general  to  particular  consider- 
ations. 

To  Descend,  de-send',  v.a. 

To  walk  downward  upon  any  place. 

Descendant,  d^-sen'dant.  s. 

The  offspring  of  an  ancestor. 

Descendent,  de-sen'dent.  a» 
Falling,  sinking,  coming  down  ;  procteding 
from  another  as  an  original  or  ancestor. 

Descendible,  de-sen'di-bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  descended  ;  transmissible  by 
inheritance. 

Descension,  dc-s?n'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  falling  or  sinking,  descent ;  a  de- 
clension, a  degradation. 

Descent,  de-sent',  s. 

The  act  of  passing  from  a  higher  place ;  pro- 
gress downwards;  invasion,  hostile  entrance 
mto  a  kingdom  •  transmission  of  any  thing  by 
succession  and  inheritance ;  the  state  of  pro- 
ceeding^ from  an  original  or  pix>genitor  ;  birth, 
extraction,  process  of  lineage ,  offspring,  in- 
heritors i  a  single  step  in  the  scale  of  genea- 
logy ;  a  rank  in  the  scale  or  order  of  bang. 

To  Describe,  d^-skribe'.  v.  a. 

To  mark  out  any  thing  by  the  mention  of  its 
properties;  to  delineate,  to  mark  out,  as  a 
torch  waved  about  the  head  describes  a  circle ; 
to  distribute  into  proper  heads  or  divisious  ;  to 
define  in  a  lax  manner. 
DESCRiBER^de-skri'bur.  s. 
He  that  describes. 


DESCRiER,de-8kri'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  discoverer,  a  detectcr. 

Description,  de-skrfp'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  describing  or  n^aking  out  any  per- 
son 0^  thing  by  perceptible  properties ;  the 
sentence  or  passage  in  which^  any  thing  is  de- 
scribed ;  a  lax  definition  ;  the.  qualities  ex- 
pressed in  a  description. » 

Descriptive,  de-skrip'tiv.a.  (157) 

Describing. 

To  Descry,  de-skri'.  v.  a. 

To  spy  out,  to  examine  at  a  distance  ;  to  dis- 
cover, to  perceive  by^  the  eye,  to  sec  any  thing 
distant  or  absent. 

Descry,  de-skri'.  s. 
Discovery^  thing  discovered.     Not  in  use. 

To  Desecrate,  des'si-krate.  v.a. 

To  divert  from  the  purpose  to  which  any  thing 
is  consecrated. 

Desecration,  des-se-kra'shdn.  s. 

The  abolition  of  consecration. 

Desert,  dez'ert.  s. 

Wilderness,  waste  country,  amnhabited  place. 
Desert,  dez'ert.  a. 

WiJd,  waste,  solit^. 

To  Desert,  de-zirt' .  v.  a. 

To  forsake ;  to  fall  away  from,  to  quit  meanly 
or  treacherously ;  to  leave,  to  abaiidon  ;  tQ 
quit  the  army,  or  regiment,  in  which  one  is 

enlisted. 

Desert,  d^-zert'.  s. 

Qualities  or  conduct  considered  with  respect 
to  rewards  or  punishmcnis,  degree  of  merit  or 
demerit;  excellence,  right  to  reward,  yirtue. 

Deserter,  de-zlr'tur.  s.  (as) 

He  that  has  forsaken  his  cause  or  his  post ;  be 
that  leaves  the  army  in  which  he  is  enlisted  ; 
he  that  forsakes  another. 

Desertion,  de-zer'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning  a  cause  or 
post. 

Desertless,  de-zlrt'les.  a. 
without  merit. 

To  Deserve,  de-zerv'.  v.  a. 
To  be  worthy  of  either  good  or  ill ;  to  be 
worthy  of  reward. 

Deservedly,  de-zer^vcd-le.  ad. 

(364)  Worthily,  according  to  desert. 

Deserver,  de-zer'vur.  s.  (98) 
A  man  who  merits  rewards. 

Desiccants,  de-sik'katits.  s. 
Applications  that  dry  up  the  flow  of  sores, 
driers. 

To  Desiccate,  de-sik'kite.  v.a. 

(503)  I'o  ^^  up- 
Desiccation,  des-ik-kJ'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  making  dry. 

Desiccative,  de-sik'ka-tiv.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  drying. 

To  Desiderate,  de-sid'er-^ate.  v.  a. 

To  wai)i,  to  miss.    Not  in  usq. 

Desideratum,  de-s?d-e-ra'tum.  s. 
Some  dtrsirable  thing  wiii^h  is  wanted. 

^^  This  Latin  wprd  is  npw  so  much  io  use  as 
to  require  a  place  in  an  English  Dictionary  ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  so  far  Angli- 
cised as  to  form  iu  plural  by  x,  and  not  pre- 
serve its  Latin  plural  l)^iid^ra/a,  as  we  almost 
always  hear  it. 

Desidiose,  de-sid-ie-o^',  a.  (376) 
Idle,  lazy,  heavy.     Ail,    See  Appendix. 

To  Design,  dc-sIne'.  v.a.  (447) 

To  purpose ;  toforq>  or.prdcr  with  S|  pariicular 
purpose  ;  to  devote  incenuoualiy  ;  to  plan,  to 
proje£l;  to  mark  out. 
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0:^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridaiii  by  pre- 
serving the  /,  in  this  word  and  its  compounds, 
pure.  I  am  sopportcd  in  this  by  Dr.  Kcnrick* 
Mr.  Scou,  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  have  always 
looked  ujionTo  Dezign  as  vulgar.— Sec  Prin- 
ciples (447).   ^ 

Design,  di-slne'.  s. 
An  intention,  a  purpose ;  a  scheme,  a  plan  of 
a£libn;  a  scheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of 
another ;  the  idea  which  an  artist  endeavours 
to  execute  or  express. 

Designable,  de>sine'a-bl.  a* 
Distinffuishable,    capable   to  be  particularly 
tnarkea  cat. 

Designation,  des-sig-n4'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  pointing;  or  marking  out;,  appoint- 
ment, dircdions ;  importi  intention. 

To  Designate,  dfc'ig-nAte.  v. a. 

To  point  out  or  mark  liy  some  particular 
token  (503). 

Designedly,  dJ-si'n2d-le.  ad.  (364) 

Purposely,  intentionally. 

Designer,  d4-si'nur.  s.  (.08) 

A  plotter,  a  contriver ;  one  that  forms  the  idea 
of  any  thing  in  painting  or  sculpture. 

Designing,  de-si' ning.  part.  a. 

Insidioos,  tfcacberous,  deceitful. 
Designless,  d^-sine'Ils.  a. 

Unknowing,  inadvertent. 
Design  LESSLY,de-sine'lcs»lc.  ad. 
MTithout  intention,  ignorantly,  inadvertently. 

DesignmeNt,  de-sinejment.  s. 
A  plot,  a  malicious  xntentioo  i  the  idea,  or 
sketch  of  a  work. 

Desirable,  di-zl'ra-bL  a. 

Pleasing,  delightful;    that  which    is   to  be 
wished  with  earnestness. 

Desire,  de-zire'.  s. 
Wish,  eagemeM  to  obtain  or  enjoy. 

To  Desire,  de-zire'.  v. a. 

To  wish,  to  long  for  ;  to  cxpteis  wishes,  to 

long  ;  to  ask,  to  intreat. 
Desirer,  de-zi'rur.  s.  (98) 

Got  that  iffvager  after  any  thing. 

Desirous,  de-zi'rus.  a.  (314) 

Full  of  desire,  eager,  longing  after. 
Desirousness,  de-zi'r&s-nes.  s. 
Fulness  of  desire. 

Desirously, d^-zi'rus-1^.  ad. 

Eagerlyj  with  desire. 

To  Desist,  di-sfst'.  v.n.  (447) 

To  cease  from  any  thine,  to  stop. 
{^  I  have  preserved  the  /  pure  in  this  word, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  spells  it  dfzist. 
J>r.  Kenrickand  Mr.  Perry,  are  of  my  opinion, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  reason,  either  from  custom 
or  analogy,  to  alter  it  (447)* 

Dbsistance,  d4-sis'tanse.  s. 

The  ad  of  desisting,  cessation. 
Desistive,  d4-sis't!v.  a.  (l57) 

Ending,  concluding.  ^ 

Desk,  desk.  s. 

An  iiiclflaing  table  for  the  use  of  writen  or 

readers. 
Desolatb,  dis'so-latc.  a.  (pi) 

Withoat  inhabitaiKSi  aninbabited  ;  deprived 

of  inhabitants,  laid  waste  ;  solilary,  without 

society. 

To  Desolate,  d^s' so-late.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  inhabitants. 
DESOLATELY,tdes''SO-late-le.  ad. 
In  a  desolate  manner. 

Desolation.,  des-s6-la'shun.  s. 

'  Destrudion  of  inhabitants  ;  gloominesSi  me- 
lancholy; a  phct  wasted  and  forsaken.   ' 


Despair,  di.spJre'.  s 

Hopelessness,  despondence;  that  which  causes 
despair,  that  of  which  there  ii  no  hope ;  in 
theology,  loss  of  coufideoce  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

To  Despair,  de-spSre'.  v.  n. 
To  be  without  hope,  to  despond. 

Despairer.  de-spire'ur,  s. 
One  vrithout  nope. 

Despairingly,  d4-spa'ring-le.  ad. 

In  a  manner  betokening  bopel 


To  Despatch,  di-spatsh'.  v.  a. 

To  send  away  hastily  ;  to  send  out  of  the 
world,  to  put  to  deaih  ;  to  perform  a  business 
quickly ;  to  conclude  an  affair  with  another. 

(b^  There  is  a  general  rule  in  pronunciation, 
viz.  when  a  vowel  ends  a  syllable  immediately 
before  the  accent,  -that  vowel  has  a  tendency 
to  lengthen,  and  is  often,  particularly  in  so- 
lemn speaking,  pronounced  as  open  as  if  the 
accent  were  on  it.  See  To  Collect. 
(^4)- — This  general  tendency  inclines  us  to 
aivide  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
vowel  end  the  unaccented  syllable :  and  if  the 
two  succeeding  consonants  are  combinable,  to 
carry  them  both  to  that  syllable  which  has 
the  accent.  When  the  ^  is  thus  left  to  finish 
the  syllable  before  the  accent  in  de-sfairf  de- 
spatch^ &c.  it  inclines  to  iu  open  slender 
sound,  which,  beine  rapidly  pronounced,  fells 
into  the  short  f,  wnicQ  is  exactly  iu  short 
sound  (105)  (107) ;  for  when  the  e  is  short 
by  being  doted  with  a  consonant,  like  other 
vowels,  it  goes  into  a  different  sound  from  the 
long  one  (544).  Thus  the  word  despatch 
till  Dr.  Johnson  corrected  it,  was  always  writ- 
with  an'  / ;  and  now  it  is  corrected,  we  do  not 
find  the  least  difference  in  the  pronunciation. 

Despatch,  di-spatsh'.  s. 
Hasty  execution ;  express,  liasty  messenger  or 
message. 

Despatchful,  de-spatsli'ful.  a. 

Bent  on  haste. 
Desperate,  des' pi-rite.  a.  (91) 

Without  hope ;  without  care  of  safety,  rash ; 

irretrievable ;  mad,  hot-brained,  furious. 

Desperately*  des'pi-ratc-le.  ad. 

Furiously,  madly ;  in  a  great  degree :  this  sense 

is  ludicrous. 
Desperateness,  dcs'pi-rite-nls.  s. 

Madness,  fury,  precipitance. 

Desperation,  des-pi-r4'sh4n,  s. 

Hopelessness,  despair. 

Despicable,  des'pe-ka-bl.  a. 

Contemptible,  mean,  worthless. 
Despicableness,  dls'pe-ka-b!-nes. 
s.  Meanness,  vileness. 

Despicably,  des'pc-ka-bli.  ad. 

Meanly,  sordidly. 

Despisable,  de-spi'zS-bl.  a.         * 
Contemptible,  regarded  with  contempt. 

To  Despise,  de-spize'.  v.  a. 

Tq, scorn,  to  contemn. 

Despiser,  de-spi'zur.  s. 
Contemner,  scoroer. 

Despite,  di-spite'.  s. 

Malice,  anger,  defiance ;  a£l  of  malice. 

Despiteful,  de-spite' ful.  a. 

Malicious,  full  of  spleen. 
Despitefully,  di-spite'fuMi.  ad. 

Maliciously,  malignantly. 
DESPITEFULNESS,de-Spite'£ul-nC8.S. 
Malice,  hate,  maligni^. 

To  Despoil,  di-spSl'.  V.  a. 
Toiob,  todeprire. 


Despoliation,  des-po-li-a'shun.  s. 

(530)  Thea£iof  despoiling  or  stripping. 

Tt>  Despond,  de-spind'.  v.n. 
To  despair,  to  hxte  hope  ;  in  theology,  toloae 
hope  of  the  Divine  mrrcy. 

Despondency,  dc-spon'den-si.  s. 

Despair,  hopelessness. 

Despondent,  de-spon'dent. a. 

Despairing,  hopeless.  « 

To  Desponsate,  d4-spon's4te.  v.  a. 
To  betroth,  to  affiance. 

Desponsation,  des.pon-si'shiin.  s. 
(530)  The  betrothing  penonito  each  other. 

Despot,  des'pot.  s. 

An  absolute  prir.ce. 
Despotical,  de-spSt'i-kal.   \ 
Despotick,  di-spot'ik.  /^'. 

Absolute  in  power,  unlimited  in  authority. 

DESPOTiCALNESS,di-spot'c-kal-nes. 

s.  Absolute  authority. 

DjESPOTisM,  des'pA-tizm.  s. 
Absolute  power. 

Dessert,  dez-zert'.  s. 
The  last  course  of  an  entertainment. 

To  Destinate,  des'ti-nate.  v.  a. 
To  design  for  any  particular  end. 

Destination,  dIs-te-nA'shun.  s. 

The  purpose  for  .which  any  thing  is  appointed. 

To  Destine,  dis'tin.  v.  a.  (uo) 

To  doom,  to  appoint  unalterably  to  any  state  ; 
to  appoint  to  any. use  or  purpose ;  to  devote, 
to  dooin  to  puni&hment  or  misery ;  to  fix  uh* 
alterably. 

Destiny,  des't^-ne.  s. 

The  power  that  si>ins  the  life,  and  determines 
the  fate ;  fate,  invincible  ne^ssity,  doom,  con^ 
dition  in  future  time. 

Destitute,  d^s'te-tite.  a. 

Forsaken,  abandoned  ;  in  want  of. 

Destitution,  des-te-ti'shun.  s. 

Want,  the  state  in  which  aomething  is  wanted. 

To  Destroy,  di-str6e'.  v.  a. 

To  overturn  a  city,  to  raze  a  building,  to  lay 
waste,  to  make  desolate ;  to  kill ;  to  put  aa 
end  to,  to  bring  to  nought. 

Destroyer,  di-strie'ur.  5.(98) 

The  person  that  destroys. 

Destructible,  d^-strdc'te-bl.  a* 

Liable  to  destru^ion. 

Destruction,  de-struk'shun.  s. 
The  2B.  of  destroying,  waste ;  murder,  massa- 
cre; the  state  of  being  destroyed ;  in  theology, 
eternal  death. 

Destructive,  di-struk'tfv.  a. 

That  which  destroys,  wasteful,  causing  itAi 
and  devastation. 

Destructively,  di-struk't!v-le.  ad. 

Ruinously,  mischievously. 

DESTRUCTIVENESSjdi-StrSk'tlv-nis. 
s.  The  quality  of  destroying  or  ruining. 

Destructor,  de-struk'tur.  s.  (1^6) 

Destroyer,  consumer.  ^ 

Desudation,  dis.&.da'shui>.  s. 
A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating. 

Desuetude,  dis'swi-tide.  s.  (334) 

Cessation  from  being  accustomed. 

Desultory,  des'ul-tdr-i.(5i2)l 

DESULTOREOUS,dJs-ul-to'rtus  /  ^* 
Rrtnoving  from  thing  to  thing,  unsettlodl,  im» 
methodical— See  SuBstJLTORY. 

To  Desume,  de-sAme'.  v.  a. 
To  take  from  any  things 
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To  Detach,  de-tatsh'.  v,  a. 

To  scjjarate,  to  disengage ;  to  send  out  part 
of  a  greater  body  of  men  on  an  expcditioa. 

Detachment,  dc-tatsh'inent.  s. 
A  body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main 
army. 

To  Detail,  dc-tale'.  V.  a. 
To  relate  particularly,  to  particularise. 

Detail, de-tale',  s. 

A-minuteand  particular  account. 

To  Detain,  de-tane'.  v.  a. 

To  keep  that  which  belongs  to  another  ;  to 
■withhold,  to  keep  back  ;  to  reairain  from  de- 
parture ;  to  hold  in  custody. 

Detainder,  dc-t^nc'dSr.  ».  (pg) 
The  name  of  a  writ  for  holding  one  in  cus- 
tody. 

Detainer,  de-ta'nur.  s. 

He  that  holds  back  any  on;:*s  right,  he  that 
detains. 

To  Detect,  de-iekt'.  v.  a. 

To  discover,  to  find  out  any  crime  or  artifice. 

Detecter,  de-tek'tur.  s. 
A  discoverer,  one  that  finds  out  what  another 
desires  to  hide. 

Detection,  de-tek'shun.  s. 

Discovery  of  guilt  or  fraud ;  discovery  of  any 
thing  hidden. 

Detention,  de-rcn'shun.s. 

l^he  a£l  of  keeping  what  belong  to  another ; 
confinement,  rcsiramt. 

To  Deter,  dc-tcr'.  v.  a* 
To  discourage  from  any  thing. 

Determent,  de-ter'ment,  s. 
Cause  of  discouragement. 

ToDETF.RCE,de-terje'.  v.  a. 
Toxcleansc  a  sore. 

Detergent,  di-ter'jent.  a. 
That  which  cleanses. 

Deterioration,  de-te-re^o-ri' shun 

s.  The  ad  of  making  any  thing  worse. 

Determinable,  de-ter'me-na-bL  a. 

That  which  may  be  certainly  decided. 

^Determinate,  de-ter'me-nate.  a. 
(91)  Limited;  established;  conclusive;  fixed, 
resolute. 

DETERMlNATEl.Y,de-ter'me-natc-lc. 
ad.  Resolutely,  with  fixed  resolve. 

Determination,  de-ter-me-na'- 
jhun.  s. 

Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end ;  the  result 
of  deliberation ;  judicial  decision. 

Determinative,  de-ter'me-na-tiv. 

.  a.  That  which  uncontrollably  dire£ls  to  a  cer- 
tain end ;  that  which  makes  a  limitation. 

JDETERMiNATOR,de-ter-me-ni'tur.s. 
(521 J  One  who  determines. 

To  Determine,  de-ter'min,  v.  a. 
(1^0)  To  fix,  to  settle;  to  fix  ultimately;  to 
adjust,   to  limit;    to  influence  the  choice; 
tai  resolve ;  to  decide,  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
destroy. 

To  DxrERMiNE,  dc-ter'min.  v.  n. 
To  conclude ;  xo  end ;  to  come  to  a  decision  ; 
to  resolve  concerning  any  thing. 

Deterration,  d€-ter-r4'shfin.  s. 
Discovery  of  any  thing  hy  removal  of  the 
earth. 

Detersion,  dc-ter'shun.s. 
The  a8  of  cleansing  a  sore. 

Detersive,  di-ter'siv,  a.  (l58)  - 
fiavii^g  the  power  tP  cleanse. 


Detersive,  di-t^r'siv.  a.  (42s) 
An  application  that  has  the  power  of  cleansing 
wounds. 

To  Detest,  de-test',  v.  a. 

To  hate,  to  abhor. 

Detestable,  di-ies'ta-bl.  a. 

Hateful,  abhorred. 

Detestably,  de-tes'ta-blc.  ad. 

Hatefully,  abominably. 

Detestation,  det-es-ta'shun.  s.  . 

(,530)  Hatficd,  abhorrence,  abomination. 

Detester,  de-t£s'tur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  hates. 

To  Dethrone,  de-/^rone'.  v.  a. 

To  divest  of  regality,  to  throw  down  from  tlic 
throne. 

Detinu,  de-tin'u.  s.  (503)  - 
A  writ  that    lies  against   him,  who,  having 
goods  or  chattels  delivered  him  to  keep,rcfuscs 
to  deliver  them  again. 

Detonation,  det-o-nS'sbun.  s. 

Somewhat  more  forcible  than  the  ordinary 
'Crackling  of  salts  in  calcination,  as  in  the 
going  on  of  .the  pulvis  or  aurum  fulmiLans,  or 
the  like. 

To  DETONizE,^et'to-nize.  v.  a. 

To  calcine  with  detonation.  "  •  . 

To  Detort,  de-tort',  v.  a. 
To-wrcstiVom  the  original  import. 

To  Detract,  de-trakt'.  v.  a. 
To  derogate,  to  lake  away  by  envy  and  ca- 
lumny. 

Detracter,  de-trak'inr.  s. 
One  that  takes  away  another's  reputation. 

Detraction,  dc-trak'sbOn.  s.' 
The  aft  of  taking  off  from  any  thing ;  scandal. 

Detractory,  de-trak'iuf-e.  {557) 

Defan^atory  by  denial  of  desert,  derogatory. 

Detractress,  d^-trak'tres.  s. 
A  censorious  woman. 

Detriment,  dct'tre-ment.  s. 

Loss,  damage,  mischief. 

Detrimental,  det-tr^-men'tal.  a. 

Mischievous,  harmful,  causing  loss. 

To  Detrude,  de-troSd'  v.  a. 

To  thrust  down,  to  force  into  a  lower  place.' 

Detrition,  de-trisb'un.  s.  (507) 

The  aft  of  wearing  away. 

To  DETRUNCATE,de-trung'kate.v.a. 
To  lop,  to  cut,  to  shorten. 

DETRU.NCATION,  det-rfin-ka'shun,s. 
The  aft  of  loppiAg. 

Detrusion,  de-tr6&'zhun.  s. 
The  aft  of  thrusting  down. 

To  Devast,  de-vast',  v.  a. 
To  waste  or  destroy,  to  plunder. 

"The  country,  though  deluged  and  detvasted, 
"  was  not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of 
restoration." — Hannah  Move's  Strictures  w 
Female  Sducatimi.    Vol.  1,  page  58. 

To  Devastate,  di-vas't4te.  v.  a. 
To  lay  waste*  to  plunder. 

Devastation,  dev-a$-ti'shun.  s. 

Waste,  havock. 

Deuce^  duse.  s. 
Two. 

To  Develop,  de-vel'up.  v. a. 
To  disengage  from  something  that  enfolds* 

Devercence,  de-ver'jens.e.  s* 
Declivity,  declination. 

To  Devest,  de-vest',  v.  a. 

To  strip,  to  deprive  of  clothes  ;  to  take  away 
any  thing  good ;  to  free  from  any  thlqg  bad. 


Devex,  de-veks',  a. 

Bending  down,  declivous. 

Devexity,  d4-vck''se-ti.  s. 

Incurvation,  downwards. 

To  Deviate,  de've-aie.  v.  n.  (542) 

To  wander  from  the  ri^ht  (Jt  common  way  ^ 
to  ^o  astray,  to  err,  to  «m. 

Deviation,  de-vc-a^bun.  s. 

Thea6t  of  qaniing  ih^  right  way,  errour;  va- 
riation from  esiaSIishcd  rule;  offence,  obli- 
quity of  conduft. 

Device,  de-vjce'.sJ 

A  contrivance,  a  stratagem ;  a  design,  a  scheme 
'formed ;  the  emblem  on  a  shield  ;  invention^ 
genius. 

Devil,  dev'vl.  s.  (159)  (403) 

A  fallen  angel,  ijie  icinpicr  aqjJ  spiriturf  cncmjf 

of  mankind,         '    '    '. 

Devilish,  dev'vl-lsb.a. . 

Partaking  of  tJie  (Qualities  of*  the  devil ;  am 
epithet  of  al^horrcnrc  or  contempt. 

Devilishly,  dcv'vl-Lb-lc.  ad. 

In  a  manner  suiting  i\\c  devil. 

Devious,  dc've-us.  a,  (542) 

Out  of  the  common  track;  wanderitig,  roving 
raroblirig;  erring,  going  astray  from  teftiuide. 

To  Devise,  de-vize'.  v.  a.  (347) 

To  contrive,  to  invent ;  to  grant  by  will. 
To  Devise,  de-vize'.  v.  n. 

To  consider,  to  contrive. 

Devise,  dc-vIze'.  s. 
The  9t\  of  giving  or  bequeathing  by  will* 

Devise,  dc-vise'.  s.  (347) 

.Contrivance.    Projjerly  de*vtce* 

Deviser,  de-vl'zur.  s. 
A  contriver,  an  invcntcr. 

Devitable,  dev'e-ia-bJ.  a. 

Possible  to  be  avoided. 

Devitation,  dev-c-ta'slifin.  «• 

The  a6l  of  escaping. . 

#Devoid,  d^-v&fd'.  a. 

Empty,  vacant p  without -any  thing,- wliel&cr 
good  or  evil. 

Devoir,  de-vw&r'.s. 
Service;  a£i  of  civility  or  ohsequlousiKfi. 

To  Devolve,  de-volv'.  v.  a. 
To  roll  ilowD ;   to  move  from  one  hand  t« 
another. 

To  Devolve,  de-volv'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  succe&sioa  into  new  hands. 

Devo LUtiON ,  dev-o'-iu'shSii:'  «•  '  . 
Thea£l  of  rolling  down;  removal  from  hand 
to  hand. 

To  Devote,  dl-v6tc',  v.  a. 

To  dedicate,  to  consecrate ;  to  addi£l,  to  give 
up  to  ill;  tocLirse;  to  execrate. 

Devotedness,  d^.vo'ied.ne.t.  s. 
The  state  of  being  devQtcd  or  dedicated* 

Devotee,  dev-vo-tee!^  s*        ^,. 
One'en-okKOiialy  of*  supcrsiiciou^ly  leligious,  a 

bigot. 

Devotion,  dc-vo^shiin.  8,   ^ 

Piety!  a^  of  religion ;  an  ad  of  exicmal  wor- 
ship; praytr,  expression  .of  devotion ;.  the 
state  of  the  mind  under  a  strong  seoie  of  de- 
pendence, upon  God';  an  a£^  of  reverence,  re- 
spect, or  ceremony  ;  strong  affection,  ardent 
love ;  disposal,  power. 

Devotion  AL>  de-vo'sli^n-ah  a. 

Pertaining  to  devotion. 

Devotionalist,  de.vo'sh3n-|l-lst. 
s.  A  mau  zealous  without  kflowlcdge. 
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To  Devour,  de-v6ur'.  v.  a. 

To  eat  up  ravenously ;  to  destroy  or  consume 
\b:th  rapidity  and  violence;  10 swallow  up,  to 
annibilate. 

Drvourer*  de-v6u'rur,  s.  (9s) 
A  consumer,  he  thdi  dcvoun. 

Devout,  de-vSur.'.  a. 

Pious,  rchgious,  devoted  to  holy  duties  \  filled 
wiih  pious  thoughts  i  expressive  of  devotion 
or  piety. 

Devoutly,  di-'v6utMi,  ad. 

Piously,  with  ardent  devotion,  religiously. 
Deuse,  diise.  s.     The  Devil. 
Deuterogamy,  du-ter-og'a-me.  s. 

{$t%)  A  second  marriajfe. 

Deuteronomy,  du-tfir-on'o-m^.  s. 

(518)  The  second  book  of  the  Lawi  being  the 
nfth  book  of  Moses. 
Deuteroscopy,  du-ier-os'co-pc.  s. 
The  second  imeuiioo,  a  meaning,  beyond  the 
bteral  sense. 

Dew,  d&.  s. 
The  moisture  upon  the  ground. 

To  Dew,  du.  v.  a. 
To  wet  as  with  dew,  to  moistea. 

Dewberry,  du'blr-re.  s. 

The  fruit  of  a  species  of  bramble. 
Dewbesprent,  du-be-sprent\  part. 
Sprinkled  with  dew. 

Dewdrop,  di'drop.  s. 
A  drop  of  dew  which  spaiklcs  at  sun-rise. 

Dewlap,  duMap.  s. 

The  flesh  chat  hangs  down  from  the  throat  of 

oxeo. 
Dewlapt,  du'lapt,  a. 

Furnished  with  dewlaps. 

Dewworm,  du'  wurm.  s. 

A  worm  found  in  dew. 
Dewy,  du'i.  a. 

ResemUing  dew,  partakiog  of  dew ;  moist 
with  dew. 

Dexter,  deks'tcr.  a. 
The  right,  not  the  l^ft. 

Dexterity,  deks-ter'e-te.  s.' 
Readiness  of  limbs,  a£tiviiy,  readiness  to  obtain 
skill ;  readiness  of  contrivance. 

Dexterous,  dcks'ter-us.  a. 

Expert  at  any  juanual  employment,  active, 
ready ;  expert  in  management,  subtle,  full  of 
expedients. 

Dexterously,  dcks'ter-u$-le.  ad. 

Expcnly,  skilfully,  artfally. 

Dextral,  deks'tral.  a« 
The  right,  not  the  left. 

Dextrality,  deks-tral'e-te.  s. 
The  state  of  being  on  the  right  side. 

Dey,  da.s. 
The  supreme  governor  in  some  of  the  Barbaiy 
States.     Mason. 

Diabetes,  di-a-be'tes.  s. 

A  morbid  copiousness  of  iiViiie. 

Diabolical,  dl-a-bSl'^-kal.     \ 
Diabolick,  dl-a-bSl'ik.  (50p)  / 

Devilish,  partaking  of  the  qualities  oT 

deril. 
DiACOOiUM,  dl-a-ko'di-um.  s. 

The  syrup  of  poppies.^  ^ 

Di ACOUSTICS,  di-a-kou'stiks.f. 
The  doBrine  of  sounds. 

Diadem,  dVa-dem.  s. 
A  tiara,  ao  ensign  of  royalty  bound  about  the 
head  of  eastern  monarchs ;  the  mark  of  roy- 
alty worn  on  the  bead,  the  crown. 


die 


Diademed,  di'a-demd.  a,.  (359) 

Adorned  with  a  diadem, 

DiADROM.  di'a-drum.  s.  (166) 
I'he  time  in  which  any  motion  is  performed. 

DiiERESis,  di-er'e-sis.  s.  (124) 
The  separation  or  disjun£lionof  syllables. 

(j;^^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  jgiven  the  lung  sound  of 
(*  to  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  contrary 
to  the  general  pra^iice^  which  is  supported  by 
the  moit  general  rule  in  pronunciatioti.  The 
antepeouU*mate  accent,  unrcss  succeeded  by  a 
diphthong,  always  shortcus  the  vowel  it  falls 
upon.  (534)  Nor  does  the  diphthong  in  this 
word  prevent  the  shortening  power  of  the  ac- 
cent any  more  than  in  Caesarea  (124) 

DiAGNOSTiCK,  dl-ag-nos'tik.  s.  ^ 
Asymptomby  which  a  disease  is  distinguishtd 
from  others. 

Diagonal,  di-ag'^-^al.  a.  (l  16} 
Reaching  from  one  angle  to  another. 

Diagonal,  di-ag'o-nal.  s. 

A  line  drawn  from  angle  to  angle. 

Diagonally,  di-ag'o-nal-e.  ad. 

In  a  diagonal  dire£lion. 

Diagram,  dl'a-graiti.  s. 

A  delineation  6f  geometrical  figures,  a  mathe- 
matical scheme. 

Dial,  dl'al.  s.  (bs) 

'  A  plate. marked  with  lines,  where  a  hand  or 
shadow  shews  the  hour. 

Dial-plate,  dl'aUplate.  s. 

That  on  which  hours  or  lines  are  marked. 

Dialect,  dl'a-l^kt.s. 

The  subdivision  of  a  language  ;' style,  manner 
of  expression ;  language,  speech. 

Dialectical,  di-a-lek'te-kal.  a. 

Logical,  argumental. 

DlALECTlCK,dl-a-lek^iL  s. 
Logick,  the  art  of  reasoning. 

Dialing,  di'al-lmg.  s. 
I'he  art  of  making  dials ;   the  knowledge  of 
shadows. 

Dialist,  di'aUist.  s. 
A  coiistru3or  of  dials. 

DiALOGIST,  di-ario-jXst.  s.  (116) 
A  speaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference. 

DlALOGUE,di'a-log.  s.  (3381 
A  conference,  a  conversation  between  two  Or 
more. 

DIALYSIS^  di-al'e-sis.  s.  (l  16) 
The  figure  in  rhetorick  by  which  syllables  or 
words  are  divided. 

Diameter,  di-am'^-tur.  s.  (116) 

The  line  which,  passing;  through  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  or  other  curvilinear  ngure,  divides  it 
into  equal  parts. 

Diametral,  di-arn'me-trai.  a. 

Describing  the  diameter. 

Diamktrally,  di-am'me-trai-j^.  ad. 
According  to  the  direction  of -a  diameter. 

Diametrical,  di-a-mlt'tri-kal.  a. 

'  Describing  a  diameter ;  observing  the  direftion 
of  a  diameter. 

DIAMETRICALLY;  di-a-mit'tri-kal-e 
ad.  In  a  diametrical  aireflion ;  diredly. 

Diamond,  dl'l-mund.  s. 

The  most  valuable  and  hardest  of  all  the  gems. 

Diapason,  di4-p&'zon.  s. 

A  term  in  musick  ;  ao  o8jve,  the  most  perfe6i 
concord. 
Diaper,  di'a-pSr.  s,  (9s) 

Linen  cloth  woven  in  figures ;  a  napkin. 

To  Diaper,  di'a-pur.  v.  a. 
To  variegate,  to  diversify  \  \o  draw  flowers 
upon  clotnef  • 

S 


Diaphaneity,  di-a-fa-ne'e-te.  s. 

Trans^rency,  pellucidness. 
DiAPHANick,  di-a-fin'ik.  a.  (509) 
Transparent,  pellucid. 

Diaphanous,  di-af'fa-nus.  a.  (5is) 

Transparent,  clear. 

Diaphoresis,  di-af-o-re' sis.  s,  (i|6) 

A  bearing  through  ;  the  expulsion  of  humours 
through  me  pores  of  the  skin. '  Ma'sW' 
DiAPHORETiCK,di-af-o-rct'ik.  a. 
Sudorifick,  proaK>ti;iea  perspiration. 

Diaphragm,  dl'a-fram.  s.  (3S9) 

The  midriff,  which  divides  the  uppercavity  of 
the  body  from  the  lower ;  any  division  or  par« 
tition  which  divides  a  hollow  body. 

Diarrhoea,  di-ar-re'a.  s. 
A  flux  of  the  belly. 

Di ARRHOETICK,  di-ar-rlt'ik.  a. 
Promoting  the  flux  of  the  belly,    solutivc/ 
purgative. 

Diary,  di'a-re.  s. 
An  account  of  every  dav,  a  journal. 

Diastole,  di-as'to-le.s-.  (116} 

A  figur(nn  rhetorick,  by  which  a  short  sylbblc 
is  made  long ;  the  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Diastyle,  di'as-tile.  s. 
An  intercolumniation  of  three  diameters. 

(2:3*  The  reason  why  thi^  word  is  pronounced  in 
three  syllables,  and  Diattole  in  four,  is,  that 
the  lauer  is  perfe6l  Greek  ^««orroXi},  and  the 
former  is  a  compound  of  our  o\^n,  formed  from 
^(«  and  (TTvXofp  a  pillar.  The  same  reason 
holds  good  for  pronouncing  Apocope^  as  di- 
vided imo  A-poc-o-pe;  and  Ostetope  into 
Os'tg-o  C9pe,  And  though  Johnson,  Ash, 
Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  accent  Diastyle  on  tho 
second  syllable,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  differ- 
ing from  them  by  placing  the  accent  00  the  first. 
See  Academy. 

Diatesseron,  di-a-tes'se-r&n.  s. 

An  interval  in  musick. 

Dibble,  dib'bh  s.  Uos) 

A  small  spade. 

DlBSTONE,dib'st6ne.  s. 
A  little  stone  which  chiklren  throw  at  another 
ttpoe. 

DiCACiTY,  de-kas'sc-tc.  s.  (l24) 
Pertness,  saucioess. 

Dice,  dise.  s. 
The  plural  of  Die.— See  Die* 

Dice-box,  dise'buks.  s. 
The  box  from  whence  the  dice  are  thro^ro. 

Dicer,  di'sur.  s.  (96) 
A  player  at  dice,  a  gameiter. 

To  Dictate,  dik'titc.  v.a.  (91) 

To  deliver  to  another  with  aut|K>rity. 

Dictate,  dlk'tatc.  s,  (qi) 
Rule  or  maxim  delivered  with  authority. 

Dictation,  dik-ta'shun.  s.  .    . 
The  a£i  or  pradice  df  dilating. 

Dictator,  dik-ta'tur.  s.  (521) 

A  magistrate  of  Rome  made  in  timet  of  exi^ 
gence,  and  invested  with  absohite  authority  ; 
one  invested  with  .  absolute  authority  ;  one 
whose  credit  or  authority  enables  him  to  dire^ 
the  condu£l  or  opinion  of  others  (166). 

Dictatorial,  d!k-ta-to're-aL  a. 

Authoritative,  confident,  ^matical. 

Dictatorship,  dlk-ia'tur-ship,  s. 

The  ofiice  of  a  difbtor ;  Mthority,  insolefil 
confidence. 

Dictature,  dik-ti'tsbure.  s. 
The  office  of  a  dlcutor. 
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(^  (559).  Flte  (73),  far  (7?),  fall (83),  fat  (si);  me  (93),met(95);  pine (l05).  pin  (107);  n6(l(52),  m&vc  (164). 


Diction,  dik'shSn.  s. 

S:)  Ic,  language,  exprciision. 

Dictionary,  dik'shun-a-re.  s. 
A  book  containing  ihe  words  of  any  language, 
a  vocdbulary,  a  word-book> 

(j^  A  few  yean  ago  chis  word  was  universally 
pronounced  as  if  written  D/xnaryy  and  a  iicr- 
$on  would  have  been  ihcnight  a  pedant  if  he 
had  pror  jounced  it  accordinj^  to  its  orthography  ; 
but  such  has  been  the  taste  for  improvcmerji  in 
speaking,  that  now  a  peifon  would  risk  the  im- 
putation of  vulgarity  should  he  pronounce  i( 
otherwise  than  it  is  written. 

Dip,  c!?.L 

1  he  preterit  of  Do  ;  the  sign  of  the  prcter- 
inr.pcflcct  tense. 

DiDACriCAL,de-da:v'te-kal.      \ 
DiDACTiCK,dc-dak'tik.  (124)  / ^' 
Preceptive,  giving  precepts, 

DiDAPPER,  did'ap-pur.  s. 
A  bird  that  dives  into  the  water. 

DiDASCALitK,  did-as-ka['!k.  a.' 
(125)  (5C9)  Preceptive,  didacttck. 

DlDST,  didst. 
The  second  person  of  the  prctcr  tense  of  Do. 
Sec  Did. 

To  Die,  di.  v.  a. 

To  tinge,  to  colour. 

Die,  dl.  s.  *  / 

Colour,  tincture,  stain,  hue  acquired. 

To  Die,  dl.  v.  n. 

To  lose  life,  to  expire,  to  pass  into  another 
state  of  existence;  to  perish,  to  come  iq  no- 
thing ;  ill  theology,  to  pv.'rish  everlastingly  ; 
to  languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness;  to 
wither  as  a  vegetable;  to  grow  vapid,  as 
liquor. 

Die,  dl.  s.     Plural,  Dice,  dlse, 

A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  num- 
ben  from  one  to  six,  which  gamesters  throw 
in  play  ;  hazard,  chance  ;  any  cubick  body. 

Die,  di.  s.     Plural,  Dies,  dize. 

The  stamp  used  in  coinage ' 

DiER,  dl'fir.  S.^(C)8) 

One  who  follows  the  trade  of  dying. 

Diet, d Vet.  s. 

Food,  victuals  ;  food  regulated  by  the  rules  of 
medicine. 

To  Diet,  di'ct.  v.  a. 
To  give  food  to ;  to  board,  to  supply  with 
diet. 

To  Diet,  dl'et.  v.  n. 

To  eat  by  rules  of  physick ;  to  eat,  to  feed. 
Diet,  dl'et.  s. 

An  assembly  of  princes  or  estates. 
DiRT-DRlNiK,  di'et-drfnk,  s. 
Medicated  liquors. 

Dietary,  di  ct-a-re.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  rules  of  diet. 

Dieter,  di'et-ur.  s.  (os)  , 

One  who  prescribes  rules  for  eating. 

Dietetical,  die-tei'i-kal.l 
Dietetick,  di.e.tet;ik.        S^'_ 

Relating  to  diet,  belonging  to  the  medicinal 

cautions  about  the  use  of  food. 

To  Differ,  dif'fur,  v.n.  (99) 

To  be  distinguished  from,  to  have  properties 
and  qualities  not  the  tanne  with  those  of  ano- 
ther j  10  contend,  to  be  at  variance;  tp  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion. 

Difference,  dff'fur-en.'je. i.  {555) 

State  of  being  distinct  from  something ;  the 
dualities  by  which  one  differs  from  another  ; 
toe  disproponkm  between  one  thing  and  ano- 


ther ;  dispute,  debate,  quarrel ;  distinction ; 
point  in  question,  ground  of  controversy;  a 
logical  distinction. 

Different,  dif'fur-ent.  a. 

Dtitincf,  not  the  same«;  of  many  contrary  qua- 
lities ;  unlike,  dissimilar. 

Differently,  dit'lur-tnt-le.  ad. 

In  a  different  manner. 
DlFFICIL,dltM"^-s!l.  a. 

Difficult,  hard,  not  easy  ;  scrupulous.  Not 
in  use. 

Difficult,  d!f'f^-kult.  a. 

Hard,  not  easy  ;  troublcsottic,  vexatious  ;  hard 
to  please,  peevish. 

Difficultly, dif'i'e-kult-le.  ad. 

Hardly,  with  difficulty. 

Difficulty,  d!f'to-k?l-t4.s. 

Hardness,  contrariety  to  easincis  :  that  which 
is  h^rd  to  accomplish  ;  distress,  op)X>sitioD ; 
perplexity  in  affairs  ;  objection,  cavil. 

To  Diffide,  dif-fide'.  v.  n. 
To  distrust,  to  have  no  confidence  in. 

Diffidence,  dif'fe-dcnse,  s. 

Distrust,  want  of  confidence. 

Diffident,  dif'fe-deiit.  a. 

Not  confident,  not  certain. 

To  DiFFiND,  dif-find'.  v.  a. 
To  cleave  in  two. 

DiFFisiON,  dif-f!sh'un.  s. 

'I'he  act  of  cleaving. — See  Ab s  c  i  ss  i  o  N . 
Difflation,  dif-fla'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  scattering  with  a  blast  of  wind. 

DiFFLUENCE,  dirflu-ense.    \ 

Diffluency,  d?rflu.en-s^.  J  ^• 
The  quality  of  falling  away  on  all  sides.    ' 

Diffluent,  dirflu-ent.  a.  (518) 

Flowing  every  way,  not  fixed. 

DiFFORM,  dif'firm.  a. 
Contrary  to  uniform,  having  paits  of  different 
structure,  as  a  difform  flower,  one  of  which 
the  leaves  are  unlike  each  other. 

DiFFORMiTY,  d!f-fir'me-te.  s. 
Diversity  of  form,  irregularity,  dissimilitude. 

To  Diffuse,  dif-fuze'.  v. a. 
To  pour  out  upon  a  plane  ;    to  spread,  to 
scatter. 

Diffuse,  dif- fuse',  a. 

Scattered,  widely  spread  ;  copious,  not  concise. 

(frSr  This  adjective  is  distinguished  from  the 
veib  in  the  pronunciation  of  J,  in  the  same 

"  manner  as  the  noun  use  is  from  the  verb  to  use^ 
and  abuse  from  to  abuse,  &c.  4^.  This 
analogy  is  very  prevalent,  and  seems  the  reason 
why  aijjectives  ending  in  siir  have  the  s  pure. 
(428).  ,  "^ 

Diffused,  dif-fuzd'.  part.  a.  (359) 

Wild,  uncouth,  irregular. 

DiFFUSEDLY,dif-fu'zed-le.ad.(364) 
Widely,  dispersedly. 

Diffusedness.  dif-fu'zed-nes.  s. 
(363)  The  state  of  being  diffused,  dispersion. 

Diffusely,  dif-fuse'le.  ad. 

Widely,  extensively ;  copiouly. 

Diffusion,  dif-fA'zhun.  s. 
Dispersioi),  the  state  of  being  scattered  every 
way  ;  copiousness,  exuberance  of  style. 

Diffusive,  dlf-fu'siv.  a.  (428) 

Having  the  quality  of  scattering  any  thing 
every  way ;  scattered,  dispersed  ;  extended,  in 
full  extension.   . 

Diffusively,  dif.fu's!v-le.  ad. 

Widely,  extensively. 

Diffusiveness,  dif-fi's!v-nfc.  s. 
Extension,  dtspertion ;  want  of  conciic&e»« 


To  Dig,  d?g.  v.  a.  preterit.  Dug  or 

Digged,  part,  pass-  Dog  or  Digged.  To  pierce 
with  a  syadc  ;  to  cultivate  the  ground  by  iiun- 
ing  it  with  a  spade ;  to  picice  wiiU  a  sbrp 
point. 

To  Dig,  d!g.  v.n. 

To  work  with  a  spade. 

Digest,  dl'jist.  s.  (4t)2) 

The  pandect  of  the  civil  law. 

To  Digest,  di-jcst''.  v.  a.  (124) 

To  distribute  into  various  classes  6r  reposito- 
ries, to  range  methodically  ;  to  concoct  in  the 
stomach  ;  10  so''  en  by  heat,  as.  in  a  boiler,  a 
ch^'roical  term  ;  to  ran;;e  methodically  in  tlic 
mind  ;  to  r^  t  uce  to  any  plan,  scheme,  or  me- 
thod ;  in  chirurgery,  10  dispose  a  wound  u> 
generate  pus  in  order  to  a  cure. 

To  Digest,  de-jfst'.  v.  n. 

To  generate  matter  as  a  wound. 

Digester,  de-jes'tur.  s. 
He  that  digests  or  concocts  his  food  ;  a  strong 
vessel,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a  very  strong 
heat,  any  bony  substance,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into 
a  fluiid  stale  ;  that  which  catises  or  strengiheos 
the  concoctivc  power. 

Digestible,  de-jes'te-bl.  a. 

Cap<ib!e  of  being  digested. 

DiGESTiON,-de-ies'tshun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  concoSling  food  ;  the  preparation 
of  matter  by  a  chymical  heat ;  reau£ltoo  to  a 
plan ;  the  a'£l  of  disposing  a^wound  to  generate 
matter. 

Digestive,  de-jes'tfv.  a.  ^ 

Having  the  power  to  cause  digestion ;  capable 
by  heat  to  soften  and  subdue ;  disposing,  ine- 
thodising. 

Digestive,  de-jes'tiv.'S. 

An  application  which  disposes  a  wound  to  ge- 
nerate matter. 

Digger,  dfg'gur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  ppens  Uie  ground  with  a  spode. 

ToDiGHT,  dite.  v.  a.  (aos) 
To  dress,  to  deck,  to  adorn.    Not  in  use* 

Digit,  dld'jit.  s. 

The  naeasure  of  length  containing  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  and  moon  ;  any  of  the  nuibbers  ex- 
pressed by  single  figures. 

Digitated,  did'je-ta-ted.  a. 

Branched  out  mto  divisions  like  fingers. 

DiGLADi ATiON,  di-gl4-de-a'shun.  s. 
(125)  A  combat  with  swords,  any  quarrel. 

Dignified,  dig^ie-fidc. a.  (282) 

Invested  with  some  dignity. 

DiGNiFiCATiON,  dig-ne.fe-ki'shun. 
s.  Exaltation.  / 


To  Dignify,  d!g'n4-fi.  v. a.  (i83) 

To  advance,  to  prefer,  to  <     " 
adorn. 


To  advance,  to  prefer,  to  exalt :  to  honour,  to 


Dignitary,  d!g'nJ-ta-re.  s. 

A  clergyman  advanced  to  some  dimity,  to 
some  raink  above  that  of  a  parochial  pnest. 

Dignity, dig' ni-te.  s. 

Rank  of  elevation ;  grandeur  of  mien ;  ad- 
vancemeiit,  preferment,  high  place;  among 
ecclesiasticks,  that  promotion  or  preferment  to 
which  any  jurisdidion  is  annexed. 

To  Digress,  d^-gr^s'.  v.  n.  (124) 

To  depart  from  the  main  design ;  u>  wander, 
to  expatiate. 

Digression,  de-gresh'un.  s. 

A  passage  deviating  from  the  main  tenoor; 
deviation. 

Dijudication^  dUji-di-ka'shun.  8. 
(185)  Judicial  distm£Uoa. 
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n6r(l6?),  nSt  (163);  tibe  (171),  ti5b  (172),  bdll  (173);  6il  (299) ;  p6dnd  (sitz)  ;  t/An  i46C};rH\s  {46()), 


Dike, dike.  s. 

A  channel  to  receive  water ;  a  mound  to  hin- 
der inundations. 

ToDiLACERATE,  de-las'sc-ritc.  v,  a. 

(124)  To  tear,  to  rend. 

DiLACERATiON,de-Ias-se-ra'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  rending  in  two. 

To  DiLANiATE,  de-la'ne-Jte.  v.  a. 
(124)  To  ruin,  to  throw  down. 

Dilapidation,  de-lap -e-da' shun.  s. 

(i^)  The  incumbent's  suffering  any  edifices 
of  his  ecclesiastical  living  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay. 
DiLATABiLiTY,  tle-la-ta-bil'e-te.  s. 


The  quality  of  admitting  extension. 

Dilatable,  de-la' ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

Capable  of  extension. 

Dilatation,  dil-la-ia'shun.  s.  (530) 

The  aft  of  extending  into  greater  space  ;  the 
state  of  being  extended.    - 

To  Dilate,  de-Iate'.  v.  a.  (l24) 
To  extend,  to  spread  out ;  to  relate  at  large, 
to  tell  diffusely  and  copiously. 

To  Dilate,  dc-late'.  v.  n. 
To  widen,  to  grow  wide  j  to  speak  largely  and 
copioasly. 

Dilator,  de-Ia^ur,  s.  (166) 
That  which  widens  or  extends. 

Dilatoriness,  d!lMa-tur-6-nes.  s. 

Slowness,  sluggishness. 

Dilatory,  d!l'a-tur-e.  a.  (512) 
Tardy,  slow,  shiggish . — See  Domestic^. 

DiLECTiON,  de-lek'shun,  s.  (124) 

The  a6k  of  loving. 

Dilemma,  di-lem'ina.  8.(119) 

An  argument  eauilly  conclusive  by  contrary 
suppositions  ;  a  difficult  or  doubtful  choice. 
Diligence,  dil'^i-jense.  s. 

Industry,  assiduity. 

Diligent,  dil'i-jent.  a. 

Constant  in  application  ;  assiduous;  constantly 
applied,  prosecuted  with  a£iiviiy. 

Diligently,  dil'e-jent-le.  ad. 
With  assiduity,  with  heed  and  perseverance. 

Dill,  dil.  s. 

An  herb. 

DiLUCiD,  de-li'sid.  a.  (124) 
Clear,  not  opaque ;  clear,  not  obscure. 

To  Dilucidate,  de-lu'se-date.  v. a. 
To  make  clear  or  plain,  to  explain.    - 

DiLUCiDATlON,  d^-lu-se-di'shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  making  clear. 

Diluent,  dil'lu-ent.  a. 

Having  the  power  to  thin  othe^  matter. 

Diluent,  dii'lu-ent.  s. 

That  which  thins  other  matter. 

To  Dilute,  de-lute',  v^  a.  (124) 

To  make  thin  ;  to  make  weak. 

Diluter.  d^-lu'tur.  s. 
That  which  makes  any  thing  else  thin. 

Dilution,  de-lu'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  making  any  thing  thin  or  weak. 

DiLUyiAN,  dc-lA've-an.  a.  (124) 
Rdatmg  to  the  deluge. 

Dim,  dim.  a. 

Not  having  a  quick  sight }  dull  of  apprehen- 

tton ;  not  clearly  seen,  obscure  ;  obstru^ing 

the  aft  of  vision,  not  luminous. 
To  Dim,  dim.  v.  a. 

To  cloud,  to  darken ;  to  make  less  bright,  to 

obscure. 

Dimension,  d^-men'shun.  s.  (124) 
Space  contained  io  any  thing,  bulk,  extent, 
capacity. 


Dimension  LESS,  de-men'shuii-les 

•    a.  Without  any  definite  bulk. 

DiMENSiVE,  di-mcii'siv,  a. 
That  which  marks  the  boundaries  or  outlines. 

DiMiDiATiON,  d^-mid-de-a-shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  halving. 

To  Diminish,  de-m!n'ish.  v. a.  (124J 

To  make  less  by  ati)r  abscission  or  dcstruftion 
of  any  pan  ;  to  impair,  to  lessen,  to  degrade  ; 
to  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which  it  be- 
longs, the  contrary  to  add. 

(f^"  What  has  been  observed  of  the  e  ending  a 
syllable  before  the  accent  is  applicable  to  the  /  .• 
they  are  both  exaftly  the  same  souud. — See 
Despatch. 

To  Diminish,  de-m?n'ish.  v.  n. 

(124)  To  grow  less,  to  be  impaired. 

DiMiNlSHlNGLY,  de-min'ish-ing-le. 
ad.  In  a  manner  tending  to  vilify. 

Diminution, dirn-m^-nu'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  making  less.;  the  stote  of  growing 
less ;  discredit ;  in  arcbitcfturc,  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  diameter  of  a  column,  as  it  ascends. 

Diminutive,  de-min'nu-tiv.  a. 
Small,  little. 

Diminutive,  de-min'nu-tiv.  s. 

A  word  formed  to  express  littleness,  as  mani- 
ken,  in  English,  a  little  man;  a  small  thing. 

Diminutively,  de-min'nA-tiv-le. 

ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

DiMiNUTiVENESS,   de-min'nu-tiv- 
nes.  s. 

Smallncss,  littleness,  pettyness. 
DiMiSH,  dim'ish.  a. 

Somewhat  dim. 

DiMissoRY,  dim'is-sur-re.  a. 
That  by  which  a  man  is  dismissed  to  another 
jurisdiftion. 

({::f-  I  have  followed  Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation 
of  this  word,  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than 
Mr.  Sheridan's. — See  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
under  the  word. 

Dimity^  d!m'e-te.  s. 

A  fine  kmd  of  fustian,  or  cloth  of  cotton. 
Dimly,  dim'le.  a. 

Not  with  a  quick  sight;  not  with  a  clear  per- 
ception ;  not  brightly,  not  luminously. 

Dimness,  dlm'nes.  s. 

Dullness  of  sight ;  want  of  apprehension, 
stupidity. 

Dimple,  dfm'pl.  s.  (105) 

Cavity  or  depression  in  the  cheek  or  chin. 

To  Dimple,  dim'pl.  v.  n. 
To  sink  in  small  cavities. 

Dimpled,  dlm'pld,  a.  (405) 

Set  with  dimples. 

DiMPLYj  dim'ple.  a. 
Full  of  dimples. 

Din,  din.  s. 

A  loud  noise,  a  violent  and  continued  sound. 
To- Din,  din.  y.  a. 

To  stun  with  noise ;  to  impress  with  violent 

and  coDtinued  noise. 
To  Dine,  dine.  v.  n. 

To  eat  the  chief  meal  about  the  middle  of  the 

day. 

To  Dine,  dine.  v.  a. 

To  give  a  dinner  to,  to  feed. 

DiNETiCAL,  de.net'e-kal.  a.  (l24) 
Whirling  round,  vertiginous. 

To  Ding,  ding.  v.  a. 
To  dash  widi  violence;  to  imprcMwith  force 
S2 


To  Ding,  din^.  v.  n. 

To  bluster,  to  bounce,  to  huff*. 

Ding-dong,  dinp;-cK%if;'.  s. 

A  word  by  which  the  sound  of  bells  is  imi- 
tated. 

Dingle,  ding'gl.  s.  (405) 

A  hollow  bcuvccn  lulls. 

Dining-room,  drnmg-r6om.  s. 

The  principal  apartment  of  the  house. 

Dinner,  din'nur.  s.  (9s) 
The  chief  meal,  the  meal  eaten  about   the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Dinner-time,  din'ndr-tlme.  s. 
The  time  of  dining. 

Dint,  dint.  s. 

A  blow,  a  stroke ;  the  mark  made  by  a  blow ; 
violence,  force,  power. 

To  Dint,  dint.  V.  a. 

To  mark  with  a  cavity  by  abl6w. 

Dinumeration,  dl-nu  mlr-A'sh&h. 
8.  Q125)  The  aft  of  numbering  out  singly. 

Diocesan.  dUs'se-san.  s.  (ii(>) 

A  bishop  as  he  stands  related  to  his  own  clergy 
or  flock.  '^^ 

DiOCESS,  di'4-sls.  s. 
The  circuit  of  every  bishop's  jurisdiftion. 


Dioptrical,  dUp'tri-kal.        1 


Dioptrick,  d'Mrlk'ina)    /»• 

Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight,  assisting 
the  sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objcfts. 
DioPTRiCKS,  di-Sp-triks.  s.  (500) 
A  Dart  of  opiick?  treating  of  the  diff"erim  le- 
traftionsof  the  light. 

DiORTHROSis,  dUr./Ari'sis.  s,(.52o) 
An  operation  by  which  crooked  members  arc 
made  even. 

To  Djip,  dip.  V.  a. 
To  immurgc.   to    put   into  any  liqu6r;    to 
moisten,  to  ^et ;  to  engage  in  any  aff*air  ;  to 
engage  as  a  pledge.  '  * 

To  Dip,  dip.  v.n. 

Toimmerge;  to  pierce  ;  to  enter  slightly  into 
anything;  to  drop  by  chance  into  any  mass, 
tochooic  by  chance. 

DiPCHICK,  dip'tshik.  S. 
The  name  of  a  bird. 

Dipetalous,  di-plt'a-Ids.  a.  (iiqJ 

Having  two  flower  leaves. 

Diphthong,  dip'/ASng.  s.  (41:5) 

A  coahtion  of  two  vowels  to  form  one  sound. 

Diploma,  de-plo'ma.  s.  (124) 

A  letter  or  wnting  confcriing  some  privilege. 

Diplomacy,  dip'lA-ma-s^.  s. 

J  he  state  of  attihgby  a  diploma. 

Diplomatic,  dfp-l5.mat'ik.  a. 

Kclating  to  a  diploma. 

Dipper,  jiJp'pur.  s.  (ps) 
One  that  dips.     Generally  applied  to  one  who 
baptizes  by  plunging  into  the  water. 

Dipping-needle,  d?p'pW-ni^-dl> 

s.  A  device  which  shews  a  particular  propen/: 
ot  the  magnctick  needle.  ^    r     / 

DiPSAS,  dip'sas.  s. 

A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  unquenchable 
thirst. 

DiPTOTE,  dip'tote.  s. 

A  noun  consisting  of  two  cases  only. 
DiPTICK,  dip'tik,  S. 

A  register  of  bishops  and  martyr?. 
Dire,  dire.  a. 

Dreadful,  dismal,  horrible 


Direct,' de-rekt'.  a.  (12^) 
I     Straight,  not  crooked^  not  oblique ; 


not  col* 
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lateral;  apparently  tending  to  some  end  ;  open, 
not  ambiguous ;  plain,  express. 

To  Direct,  de-rekt'.  v.  a.  (117) 

To  aim  in  a  straight  line  ;  to  point  against  as  a 
mark ;  to  regulate,  to  adjust ;  to  prescnbc  cer- 
tain measure,  to  mark  out  a  certain  course  ;  to 
order,  to  command. 
DiRECTER,  de-rJk'tur.  s. 

One  that  direfU ;  an  instrument  that  serves  to 
guide  any  manual  operation. 

Direction,  d^-rek'shun.  s. 

Aim  at  a  certain  point ;  motion  impressed  l)y  a 
certain  impulse ;  order,  command^  prescrip- 
tion, 12    11 

Directive,  de-rek'tiv,  a. 
Paving  the  ytawtr  of  direttion  ;   intormmg, 
shewing  the  way. 

Directly,  de-rekt'le.  ad. , 

In  a  straight  line,  reailmeally ;  immediately, 
apparently,  without  circumlocuiioo. 

(t^  In  this  word  we  have  an  instance  of  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  in  the  emphatical  and  col- 
loquiaf  use  of  it.  If  we  wish  to  be  very  dis- 
lina  or  forceful,  we  frequently  pronounce  the* 
i  king,  as  in  dial ;  but  in  common  convenation 
we  give  this  letter  the  sound  of  /,  according  to 
analogy.  (117)  (i«4) 

Directness,  di-r^kt'nes.  s. 
Siraightncss,  tendency  to  any  point,  the  nearest 

Director,  di-rek'tur.  s.  (166) 

One  that  has  authority  over  others,  a  suwrin- 
tendant ;  a  rule,  an  ordinance ;  an  mstrutlor ; 
Ofiewho  is  consulted  incases  of  conscience  ; 
an  instrument  in  surjgery,  by  which  the  hand  is 
guided  in  its  operation,  ^ 

Directory,  de-rck'tur-e.  s.  (512) 

The  book  which  the  faflious  preachers  pub- 
lisbed  in  the  rebellion  for  thcdircaion  ol  ihcir 
9cQ,  in  a8s  of  worship. 

Direful,  dirc'ful.  a. 

Dire,  dreadful. 
Di REN  ESS,  dire'ncs.  s. 

Dismalness,  horror,  hcinousncss. 
DiREPTioN.di-rep'shuu.  s.  (l25) 

The  aa  of  plundering. 

Dirge,  durje.  s. 

A  mournful  ditty,  a  song  of  lamcntaiioQ. 

DlRK,durk.  s. 
A  kind  of  dagger. 

Dirt,  dun.  s.  (108) 

Mud,  filth,  mire ;  meanness,  sordidness. 

To  Dirt,  dfirt.  v,a. 

To  foul,  to  bemire. 
DiRTPIE,  durt-r'/.S. 

Forms  moulded  by  children  of  clay. 

Dirtily,  durt'e-le.  ad. 
Nastily ;  meanly,  sordidly. 

DiRTiNESS,dijrt'e-nes*  s. 
Nasiincss,  fikhiness,  foulness  i  meanness,  base- 
ness, sordidness. 

Dirty,  duri'c.  a.  ■ 

Foul,  nasty  ;  mean,  despicable. 

To  Dirty, durt'e.  v,  a. 

To  foul,  to  soil ;  to  disgrace^  to  scandalize, 
DiRUPTiON,  dUup'shun.  s.  (125) 

The  aa  of  bursting,  or  breaking;  the  siaic  ot 
bursting,  or  breaking. 

Dis,dis,  or  diz.  (425)  (435) 
An  inseparable  panicle  used   in  composition, 
implying  commonly  a  privative  or  n<-g^tive 
signification  of  the  word  lo  which  it  i«  jo  ncd ; 
as,  to  tfrwi,  to  disarm  ;  to  join,  to  djsjom,  &c. 


is  alwa\'s  sharp  and  hissing ;  (41)  but  whcij 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  the  s  will 


(«r  When  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secon 
dar>',  is  on  ibis  «is  pirable  preposuion,  the/ 


be  cither  hissing  or  buzzing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.  That  is,  if  a 
sharp  muie,  as^,  /,  &c.  succeed,  the  preceding 
s  must  be  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing,  as 
dispose t  distaste,  &c.  but  if  a  flat  mute,  as  *, 
dfScc,  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  begin  the  next 
syllabic,  the  foregoing  J  must  be  sounded  like 
X,  as  disburse,  disdain,  &c.  but  if  the  secon- 
dary accent  be  on  this  inseparable  preposition, 
(5«23)  as  in  disbelief,  &c.  the  s  retains  its  pure 
hissing  sound.  Dismal,  which  seems  to  be  an 
objeaion  to  the  first  part  of  this  rule,  is  in 
reality  a  confirmation  of  it ;  for  the  first  syl- 
lable in  this  word  is  not  a  preposition,  but  a 
contraaion  of  the  Latin  word  dies;  ^nd  dismal 
is  evidently  derived  from  dies  maltts.  For 
want  of  thjs  clue,  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  the 
J  pure  to  disgrace,  disguise,  &c. 

Disability,  dis-a-bire-te.  s.  (454) 

Want  of  power  to  do  any  thing,  weakness ; 
want  of  proper  qualifications  for  any  purpose, 
legal  impediment. 

To  Disable,  dfz-i'bl.  v.  a.  (454) 

To  deprive  of  natural  force  ;  to  deprive  Ol  use- 
fulness or  efficacy ;  to  exclude  as  wanting  pro- 
per qualifications. 

To  Disabuse,  d!s-a-buze'.  y.  a. 
To  set  free  from  a  mistake^  to  set  right,  to  un- 
deceive. ^»       ^ 

Disaccommodation,   dis-ak-kom- 

mo-'d4'shun.  s. 
The  stale  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 

To  Disaccustom,   dis-ak-kus'tum. 

V.  a.  To  destroy  the  source  of  habit  by  disuse 
or  contrary  pra6ice. 

Disacquaintance,    dis-ak-kwan  - 

tanse.  s. 

Disuse  of  familiarity. 

Disadvantage,  dis-ad-van|taje.  s. 

(90)  Loss,  injury  to  interest;  diminution  of 
any  thing  desirable*;  a  state  not  prepared  for 
defence.  ^    ^        ^ 

Disadvantageable,   dis-iid-van  - 

ta-ja-bl.  a.  (405)      . 

Contrary  to  profit,  producing  loss.  ^ 

Disadvantageous, dts-ad-van-ia  - 

JUS.  a. 

Contrary  to  interest,  contrary  to  convenience. 

Disadvantageously,  dis-ad-van- 

ta'jus-le.  ad. 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  interest  or  profit. 

Disadvantageousness,  dis-ad- 

van-ta'jus-nes.  s. 
Contrariety  to  profit,  inconvenience. 
DiSADVENTUROUS,dis-ad-vcn'tshu- 

rus.  3. 

Unhappy,  unpmsperous. 
To  DisAFFtCT,  dis-af-fekt'.  v.  a. 
To  fill  with  discontent. 

Disaffected,  dis-af-fck'ted.  part.  a. 

Not  disposed  to  zeal  or  afieclion. 
Disaffectedly,   d!s-af-fek'ted.le. 
ad.  After  a  disaffe6ted  manner.  ^ 

Disaffectedness,  dis-af-fek'ted- 
2 
nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  dtsaffeQcAr 

Disaffection,  dis-af-fek'shfin.  s. 

Want  of  zeal  for  the  reigning  prince. 
DiSAFFiRMANCE,dis-af-fer'manse.s, 

Coniuiarion,  negation. 

To  Disafforest,  dis-af-for'rest. 
v  a.  To- throw  open  to  common  purpoS'S, 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest. 


To  Disagree^  dis-a-grtt',  v.  n.  ! 

To  differ,  not  to  be  of  the  tame  opinion ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  opposition. 

Disagreeable,  dis-a-gree'a-bl.  a. 

Contrary,  unsuitable  ;  unpleasiog,  oficnsive. 
DiSAGREEABLENESS,  dls-a-gree'a- 

bl-nes.s. 

Unsuit^ltness,  contrariety;    unpleasantness v 
oUensivencss. 

Disagreeably,  dis-a-gr^'a.blc.ad. 

in  a  disagreeable  manner. 
Disagreement,  dls-a-grce'ment.s. 

Difference,disiimiliiudc;differcnccof  opinion. 

To  Disallow,  dfs-al-lAu'.  y.a. 

To  deny  authority  to  any ;  to  consider  u  u»-  - 
lawful ;  to  censure  by  some  posterior  a3.  1 

To  Disallow,  dis-5l-l6u'.  v.  n. 

To  refiise  permission,  not  to  grant. 

Disallow able„  dfs-al-l6u'a-bl.  a. 

Not  allowable. 

Disallowance,  dis-al-lou'anse.  s. 

Prohibition. 
To  Disanchor,  diz-ank'kur.  v. a. 

(454)  To  deprive  a  ship  of  its  anchor. 
To  Disanimate,  diz-an'e-mat.  v.a. 

(4«J4)  To  deprive  of  life;  to  discourage, to      • 

dtjea.   (91)  '    1    4     I      1,  ,  2 

Disanimation,  dtz-an-e-m^  shun, 

s.  Privation  of  life. 

To  Disannul,  dis-an-nul'.  v.  a. 

To  annul,  to  deprive  of  aurhority,  to  vacate 
DiSANNULMENT,dis-aa-nul'mcDt.s. 

l*he  zB.  of  making  void. 
To  Disappear,  dis-ap-pere'.y.  n. 

To  be  lost  to  view,  to  vanish  out  of  sight. 

To  Disappoint,  dh-ap-piW.  v.  a. 

To  defeat  of  expectation,  to  balk. 

Disappointment,  dts-ap-p&t- 

tnent^  s. 
Defeat  of  hopes,  miscarriage  of  expectations. 

Disapprobation,  dis-ap-proba'- 
sbun.  s. 

Censure,  condemnation. 

To  Disapprove, dis-ap-priiv'. V.a. 

To  dislike,  to  censure. 

To  Disarm,  diz-arm'.  v.a.  (454) 

To  spoil  or  divest  of  arms. 
To  DiSARRANGE^dis-ar-ranje'.  V.a. 

To  put  out  of  order ;  to  derange. 
To  Disarray,  dis-ar-ra\  v.  a. 

To  undress  any  one. 

Disarray,  dts-ar-ra',  s» 

Disorder,  corifusion ;  undress. 

Disaster,  diz-as'tfir.  s.  (454) 

The  blast  or  stroke  of  an  uiifevoorablc  pnceU 
misfortune,  grief,  mishap,  misery. 

To  Disaster,  dtz-as'tur.v.  a. 
To  blast  by  an  unfavourable  star ;  to  afflict, » 
mischief. 

Disastrous,  diz-as'trus,  a. 

Unlucky,  unhappy,  calamitous;  glooi»y,inrca- 
ning  mistortunc. 

Disastrously,  diz-as'trfis-le.  ad. 

In  a  dismal  manner.  .      ^ 

Disastrousness,  diz-as'trus-ncs.s. 

Unluckincss,  unfortunatcncss.    ^ 
To  DiSAVOUCH,  dis-a-viuish  .  v.a. 

To  retract  profession,  to  disown. 

To  Disavow,  djs-a-vou'.  y.a. 

To  disown,  to  deny  knowledge  of. 

Disavowal,  dls-a-v&u'al.  $. 
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DiSAVOWMENT,  dis-a-viu'iiient.  s. 

Dcoial.  J 

To  DiSAUTHORiSE.  diz-aw'/^o-iize^ 

V.  a.  (454)  To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 

To  Disband,  dtz-band'.  v. a,  (435) 

To  dismiss  from  military  service. 

To  Disband,  diz-band',  v.  n. 

To  retire  from  military  service  ;  to  separate. 

To  DiSBARK,  diz-bark',  v.  a. 
To  land  from  a  ship. 

Disbelief,  dis-bc-lccf'.s.  (425) 

Refusal  oLcredit,  denial  of  belief. 

To  Disbelieve,  dis-be-le4v'.  v.  a. 

Not  to  credit,  not  to  hold  true. 

Disbeliever,  dis-b^-le'vur.  s. 

One  who  refuses  belief.  - 
To  DiSBENCH,  diz-bentsh'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  from  a  seat. 
ToDiSBRANCH,diz-brantsh'.  v.  a. 

To  separate,  to  break  off. 

To  Disbud,  diz-bud'.  v.  a. 

To  take  away  the  sprigs  ncwlv  put  forth. 
To  Disburden,  diz-bur'dn.  v.  a. 
To  unload,  to  disencumber ;  to  throw  o(F  a 
burden. 

To  Disburden,  diz-bur'dn.  v.  n. 

To  ease  the  mind. 
To  Disburse,  diz-burse'.  v.  a. 
To  spend  or  lay  out  money. 

Disbursement,  diz-burs'm?nt.  s. 

A  disbursing  or  laying  out. 
DlSBURS£R,diz~bur's'ar.  s. 

One  that  disburxs. 
DiscALCEATED.dis-kal'shc-a-ted.  a. 

(357)  Stripped  of  shoes. 
DiscALC£ATioN,d?s-kal-she-i'shun. 

9.  (357)  The  aft  of  pulling  off  the  shoes. 

To  Dkcandy,  dis-kan'de.  v.  n. 

To  dissolve^  to  melt.  •» 

To  Discard,  dis-kard'.  v.  a. 

To  tbrow  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  ar? 

tosetess ;  to  discharge  or  ejeft  from  service  or 

empk>yment. 
DrsCARNATE,  dis-kar'natc.  a.  (91) 

Stripped  of  ficsh 
To  DiscASE,  dis-kasc',  v.  a. 

To  strip,  to  undress. 

To  Discern,  diz-zern'.  v.  a.  f35i) 
To  dkcry,  to  see :  to  judge,  to  have  know- 
ledge ol;  10  distinguish ;  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between. 

To  Discern,  diz-zern'.  v.  n. 

To  make  distin£lion. 

Discern er,  diz'zer'nur.  s.  (98) 

Discoverer,  he  that  discrles ;  judge,  on^  that 


DisCERPTiBLE,  dis-scrp'tc-bl-  a. 

Frangible,  separable.  i  '  a  1 1 

DisCERPTiBiLiTY,  dis-scrp-tc-biFc- 

^h'  s. 

Liabteness  to  be  destroyed  by  disunion  of  parts. 
DisCERPTioN,  dis-serp'shun.s. 
Theaa  of  pulling  to  pieces. 

To  Discharge,  dls-tsharje'.  v.  a. 

To  disburden ;  to  disembark  ;  to  give  vent  to 
anv  thing,  to  let  fly  ;  to  let  off  a  gun  ;  to  clear 
a  debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free  from  obligation; 
to  absolve ;  to  perform,  to  execute  ;  10  put 
away,  to  obliterate ;  10  divest  of  any  office  or 
employ meut ;  to  dismiss,  to  release. 

To  Discharge,  dis-tshSrje'.  v.  n. 

To  dismiss  itself,  to  breakup. 

Discharge,  dis-tshlrje'.  s. 

Vent,  explosion,  emission ;  matter  vented  ; 
dismission  from  an  office ;  release  frotn  an 
obligation  or  penalty;  wrformauce,  execution; 
an  acquittance  from  a  oebt. 

Discharger,  di>-tshar'jur.  s. 

He  that  discharges  in  any  manner ;  he  that 

fires  a  gun. 
DisciNCT,dl5;.sinkt'.a. 

Ungirded,  loosely  dmsed. 
ToDlsciND,  il!s-s!nd',  V.  a. 

To  divide,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Disciple,  dis-si'pl.  s.  (405) 

A  scholar. 
DisciPLESHiP,  dis-si'pUsb!p.  S. 

The  state  or  fun£lion  of  a  disciple. 
Disciplinable,  dis'se-plin-a-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  insirudion. 
DiSCIPLINABLENESS,    dis'sC-plln-A- 

bl-n^s.  s. 
Capacity  of  instru£lion. 

DisciPLiNARiAN,d!s-se-plinJl're-an 
a.  Pertaining  to  discipline. 

DisciPLiNARiANjdis-se-plin-i're-an 
5.  One  wbo  rules  or  teaches  with  great  striQ- 
ness ;  a  follower  of  the  Presbyterian  scQ,  so 
called  from  their  clamour  about  discipline. 

Disciplinary,  dis'se-plin-a-ri.  a. 

(512)  Pertaining  to  discipline. 

Discipline,  dis'si-pl!n.  s.  (150) 

Education,  instrudion;  rule  of  government, 
order;  military  regulation  ,  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion ;  chastisement,  correction. 

ToDisciPLlNE,  dis'si-plfn.v.  a. 
To  educate,  toinstru£l;  to  keep. in  order;  to 
corre£i,  to  chastise ;  to  reform. 

To  Disclaim,  dis-klame'.  v,  a. 

To  disown,,to  deny  any  knowledge  of. 

Disclaimer^  dis-kla'mur.  s.  (99) 

One  that  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces. 


has  the  power  of  distinguishing. 
Discernible,  dii-zer'ne-bl.  a. 
Discoverable,  perceptible,  distinguishable,  ap- 
parent. 

Discern  iblen ESS,   diat-zer'ne-bl- 

nes.  s. 
Visiblencss. 

Discern iBLY,  diz-zer'ne-blc.ad. 

Perceptibly,  apparently. 

Discerning,  dfz-zer'nlng.  part,  a. 

Judicious,  knowing. 

Discerningly,  dJz-z2r'n!ng-Ic.  ad. 

Judiciously,  rationally,  acutely. 

Discernment, (flz-zirn'ment.  s^ 

Judgment,  power  of  distinguishing. 

To  Discekp,  dis-serp^  v,  a. 
To  tear  in  pieces. 


To  Disclose,  dis-kloze.  y.  a. 

To  uncover,  to  produce  from  a  hidden  state  to 
open  view  ;  to  open  ;  to  reveal,  10  tell 

Discloser,  d!s-klo'zur.  s. 

One  that  reveals  or  discovers. 
DlsCLQSURE,  dis-klo'zhure.  s.  (452) 
Discovery,  produ6lion  into  view  ;  ad  of  re- 
vealing any  secret. 

Discoloration,  dis-kol-o-ra'shun. 

s.  The  a6l  of  changing  the  colour ;  the  zGt'oi 
staining  ;  change  of  colour,  stain,  die. 

To  Discolour,  dis-kul'lur.  v.  a.     / 

To  change  from  the  natural  hue,  to  stain. 

To  Discomfit,  dis-kum'fit.  v.  a. 

To  defeat,  to  vanquish. 

Discomfit,  dis-kum'fit.  s. 

Defeat,  overthrow. 


Discomfiture,  dis-kum'flt-yurc.  s. 

Defeat,  rout,  overthrow. 

Discomfort,  dis-kun/furt.  s.  (166) 

Uneasiness,  melancholy,  gloom. 

To  Discomfort,  dis-kum'furt.  v.  a. 

To  grieve,  to  sadden,  to  drjc£i.  ^      ^ 

Discomfortable,  dis-kutn'fur-ia- 

bl.  a. 

One  that  is  melancholy  and  refuses  comfort ; 

that  causes  sadness. 

To  Discommend,  d^-kura-mlnd'. 

v.  a.  I'o  blame,  to  censure. 

Discommendable,  dfs-kora'mcn* 

da-bl.  a.— See  CoMMENpABLE. 
Blameablc,  censurable. 
DiSCOMMENDABLRNESS,    dlS-kom'« 

m?n-da-bl-n^s.  s. 
Blameablcncss,  liablencss  to  censure. 

Discommendation,  dis-kom-min- 

da'shun.  s. 
Blame,  censure. 
DiscoMMENDER,  dis-kom-mcn'dur. 
s.  One  that  discommends. 

To  Discommode,  dis-kom-mode' . 

v.a.  To  put  to  inconvenience,  to  molest. 

Discommodious',  dis-kom-xno'dtr- 
us,  or  dis-kom-mo'je-us.  a. 
Inconvenient,    troublesome.— Sec  Commo- 
dious. 

Discommodity,  dis-kom-mud'e-ic. 

s.  Inconvenience,  disadvantage,  hurt. 
ToDiscOMPOSE,  d!s-k5m.poze' .  v.  aa 

To  disorder,  to  unsettle  ;  to  ruffle  %  "to  disturb 

the  temper;  to  offend;  to  displace. 
DiscoMPOSUH^,  dis-kom-pi' zhure, 

s.  Disorder,  pertuibation. 
To  Disconcert,  dis-kon-scri'.  v.a. 

To  uaeiile  ihft  mind,  to  discompose. 
DiscONFORMiTY,clis-kon-f&r'me-te. 

s.  Want  of  agreement. 
DiSCONCRUiTY,  dis-kon-gru'e-te.  s. 

Disagreement,  inconsistency. 

Disconsolate,  dis-kon' so-late.  a. 

(91)  Without  comfort,  hopeless,  sorrowful. 

Disconsolately,  dis-kon'so-late-1^ 

ad.  In  a  disconsolate  manner,  comfortlessly. 
DlSCONSOLATENESSjdis-kon'so-IatC- 

nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  disconsolate. 

Discontent,  rfis-kon-ient'.  s. 

Want  of  content,   uneasiness  at  the  present 
sute. 
Discontent,  dis-k^m-tent'.  a. 

Uneasy  at  the  present  state,  dissatisfied. 

To  Discontent,  dis-kon-tent'.  v.a. 

To  dissatisfy,  to  make  uneasy. 

Discontented,  d*s-kon-ten'ted. 

part.  a.  Uneasy,  dissat  is  Bed. 
DiSCONTENTEDNEJJS,    dlS-kon-lCil'*- 

ted-nes.  s. 
Uneasiness,  dissatisfaction. 

Discontentment,  dls-kon-iem'- 

mcnt.  s. 
The  state  of  discontent. 

Discontinuance,  dVkin-tin'u- 

anse.  s. 

Want  of  cohesion  of  parts  ;  a  breaking  off ; 
cessation,  intermission. 

Discontinuation,  dis-kon-tip-u- 


a'shun.  s.  ^ 

Disruption  of  conikiuliy ,  separation. 
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To  Discontinue,  dis-kin-tin'u. 

V.  n.  To  lose  the  cohtsion  of  parts  ;  to  lose  an 
established  or  prescriptive  custom. 

To  Discontinue,  dis-kon-tin'u. 

V.  a.  To  leavi*  off,  to  cease  any  praciice  or  habit. 

DiscoNTiNUiTY,dis-kon.te-nu'e-te. 
s.  Disunity  of  parts,  want  of  cohesion. 

DiscoNVENiENCE,  dis-kin-ve'nc- 

eiise.  s. 
Incongruity,  disagreement. 

Discord,  dls'kird.  s.  (492) 

Disagreement,  opposition,  mutual  animosity  ; 
tliHerencc,  or  contrariety  of  qualities  ;  in  mu- 
sick,  sounds  not  of  themselves  pleasing,  but 
necessary  to  be  mixed  with  others. 

To  Discord,  dis-kord'.  v.n.  (4.92) 

To  disagree,  not  to  suit  with- 

Discordance,  dis-kor'danse.    \ 
Discordancy,  dis-k6r\ian-se.  / ^' 

Disagreement,  opposition,  mconsistencyk 

Discordant,  dis-kir'dant.  a. 

Inconsistent,  at  variance  with  itself;  opposite, 
contrarious. 

Discordantly,  dis-kor'dant-lc.  ad. 

Inconsistently,  in  disagreement  with  itself;  in 
disagreement  with  another. 

To  Discover,  dis-kuv'ur.  v.  a. 

To  disclose,  to  bring  to  light ;  to  make 
known  ;  to  find  out,  to  espy. 

Discoverable,  dis-kuv'ur-a-bl.  a. 
That  which  may  be  found  out ;  apparent,  ex- 
posed to  view. 

Discoverer,  d!s-kuv'ur-ur.  s. 

One  that  finds  any  thing  not  known  before ;  a 
scout,  one  who  is  put  to  descry  the  enemy. 

Discovery,  dis-kdv'ur-e.  s.  {555) 

The  act  of  finding  any  thing  hidden ;  the  act 
of  revealing  or  disck)sing  any  secret. 

Discount,  dis'kodnt.  s.  (313)  (492) 

Thje  sum  refunded  in  a  bargain. 

To  Discount,  dis-k6unt'.  v.  a. 

To  count  back,  to  pay  back  again. 

To  Discountenance,  dis-koun'te- 

nanse.  v.  a. 

To  discourage  by  cold  treatmerit;  to  abash; 
to  put  to  shame. 

Discountenance,    dis-koun'te- 
4 
nanse.  s. 
G>ld  treatment,  unfriendly  regard. 

Dxscountbnancer,  dls-k6un'te. 

nan-sur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  discourages  by  cold  treatment. 

To  Discourage,  dis-kur-idje.  v.  a. 

(314)  To  depress,  to  deprive  of  confidence; 
to  deter,  tofnght  from  any  attempt. 

Discourager,  dis-kur'r!dje-ur.  s. 

One  that  impresses  diffidence  and  terror. 

Discouragement,  dis-kur'ridje- 
m^nt.  s.  (90) 

The  act  of  deterring,  or  depressing  !i9pc ;  the 
cause  of  depression,  or  fear. 

Discourse,  dis-korse'.  s.  (318) 

1  he  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  it 
passes  from  premises  to  consequences ;  con- 
versation, mutual  intercourse  of  lariguage, 
talk  ;  treatise,  a  dissertation  either  written  or 
uttered. 

To  Discourse,  dis-korse'.  v.n. 

To  converse,  tg  talk,  to  relate  ;  to  treat  upon 
in  a  solemn  or  set  manner ;  to  reason,  to  pass 
from  premises  to  consequences. 

DiscouRSER,  dis-kor'sur.  s. 
A  speaker,  an  biranguer;  a  writer  on  any 
•ubject. 


DiscoURSiVE,  dis-kor'slv.  a. 
Passin*^  by  intermediate  steps  rrom  premises  to 
coribcqucnces  ;    containing  dialogue,  interlo- 
cutory. 

Discourteous,  dis-kur'ishus.  a. 

Uncivil,  uncomplaisant. 

Discourteously,  dis-kur'tshus-l^. 

ad.  Uncivilly,  rudely. 

Discourtesy,  dis-kur'te-se.  s. 

Incivility,  rudeness. 

Discous,  dls'kus.  a. 

firoad,  flat,  wide. 

Discredit,*  d!s-kred'it.  s. 
Ignominy,  reproach,  dis^jrace;  want  of  trust. 

To  Discredit,  dls-kred'lt.  v.  a. 
To  deprive  of  credibility  ;    to  disgrace,  to 
ihame. 

Discreet,  dis-krcet'.  a. 

Priidciit,  cautious,  sober ;  modest,  not  for- 
ward. 

Discreetly,  dis-kreet'le.  ad. 

Prudently,  cautiously. 

Discreetness,  dis-kreet'nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  discreet. 

Discrepance,  dis'kre-panse.  s. 

Difference,  contrariety. 

Discrepant, dis'krc-pant.  a. 

Different,  disagreeing. 

Discrete,  dis-kr^te'.  a. 

Distinct,  not  continuous ;  disjunctive. 

f3r  This  word  and  its  companion  Concrete  one 
would  have  supposed  should  have  the  same 
accentuation  in  all  our  Pronouncing  Diction- 
aries,  and  yet  scarcely  any  two  words  arc  more 
differently  accented.  The  accent  is  placed  on 
the  last  syllable  of  Concrete  by  Dr.  Ash,  Bu- 
chanan, Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey ;  and  on 
the  first  by  dheridan.  Dr.  Johnson,  Smith, 
W,  Johnston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick.  Scott  accents 
the  last  syllable  of  Concrete  when  an  adjective, 
and  the  first  when  a  subsiantive,  a  distinction 
very  agreeable  to  analogy  (494) ;  but  Entick, 
directly  contrary  to  this  analogy,  reverses  this 
order.  Discrete  is  always  used  as  an  adjective, 
but  has  scarcely  less  diversity  of  accentuation 
than  Concrete.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scoit.  Perry,  and  Entick, 
accent  it  on  the  last  syllable  ;  and  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  first.  When 
I  wrote  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  I  accented 
both  these  words  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but 
this  accentuation  I  imagine  arose  from  contrast- 
ing them,  which  often  places  the  accent  on  the 
opposing  parts,  as  in  in'tematznS  ex*ternal\ 
but  upon  maturcr  consideration  I  appiehcnd 
the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  Cwcrete  when  a  substantive,  and  on 
the  last  of  both  words  when  adjectives. 

Discretion,  dis-kresh'un.  s.  (507) 

Prudence,  knowledge  to  govern  ordiroft  one's 
self ;  liberty  of  ading.ai  pleasure,  uncontrolled 
and  unconditional  power. 

Discretionary,  dis-kresh'un-^r-e. 

a.  I«eft  at  large,  unlimited,  unrestrained. 

Discretive,  dis-kre'dv.  a. 
The  same  as  Discrete. 

DlsCRiMlNABLE,dis-kr!m'e-na-bI.a.' 
Distinguishable  by  outward  marks  or  tokens. 

To  Discriminate,  dis-knm'e-nate. 

V.  a.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference ;  to 
sele£l  or  separate  from  others. 

DiscRiMiNATENESS,   dis-knm'e- 
natcncs.  s.  (91) 
Distin6hicss. 


Discrimination,  dls-krlm-e-ny. 
shun.  s. 

The  state  of  being  distinguished  from  other 
persons  or  things  ;  the  att  of  .ilt4iiiigui>hJr){ 
one  from  another,  distinttion  ;  tlie  nuiks  of 
distir.8ion. 

DiscRiMiNATlVE.dis-kr!m'c-na-tlv. 
3/  (f57)  That  which  makes  the  mark  of  dis- 
tiii^lion,  chara6lcii&tical;  that  whicfi  obscivcs 
di>iin£lion. 

DisCRiMiNOUS,dis-krim'c-hus.  a. 
Dangerous,  hazardous. 

DiscuBiTORY,  dis-ku'be»tur-e.  a. 
(512)  Filled  to  the  posfure  of  leaning. 

DiscuMBENCY,  dis-kum'ben-si.  s. 
The  act  of  leaning  at  meat. 

To  DiscUMBER,  dis-kum'bur.  v.a. 
To  disengage  from  a^y  troublesome  weight  or. 
bulk. 

Discursive,  dfs-kur'siv.  a.  (i58) 
Moving  here  and  there,   rovinf^ ;  proceeding 
by  regular  gradation  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences. 

Discursively,  dls-kur' si v-lc.  ad. 

By  due  gradation  of  argument. 

DiscuRSORY,  dis-kur'sur-e.  a. 

Argumental. — for  the  0,  «cc  Do  me  stick. 
Discus,  dis'kus.  s. 

A  quoit.. 

To  Discuss,  dis-kus'.  v.a. 
To   examine;    to  disperse  any   humour  Or 
sweliing. 

Discusser,  dis-kus'sur.  s.  (gs) 

He  that  discusses. 

Discussion,  dis-kus'shun.  s. 

Disquisition,  examination. 

DiscussiVE,  dfs-kus' .s!v. a.  U28) 
•  Having  the  power  to  discuss. 

DiscuTiENT,  dis-ku'shent.  s, 
A  medicine  that  has  power  to  repel. 

To  Disdain,  diz-dane'.  v.  a. 

To  sconi,  to  consider  as  unworthy  of  one's 
charaftcr. — See  Dis.  • 

Disdain,  diz-dane'.  .s. 
Scorn,  contemptuous  anger. 

Disdainful,  diz-dane' ful.  a. 

Haughty,  scornful,  indignant.     * 

Disdainfully  diz-dane' ful-c.  ad. 

With  haughty  scorn. 

Disdainfulness,  dfz-dane'ful-n6s. 

s.  Haughty  scorn. 

Disease,  diz-eze'.  s. 

Distemper,  malady,  sickness. 

To  Disease,  d!z-eze'.  v.  a. 

To  afflict  with  disease,  to  torment  with  sick- 
ness ;  ,to  pain,  to  make  uneasy. 

Diseaskdness,  diz-e'zcd-nes.  s. 
(365)  Sickness,  malady. 

•DiSEDGED.diz-edjd'.  a.  (359) 

Blunted,  dulled. 

To  DiSE^pARK,  dis-em-bark'.  v.  a. 
To  carry  to  land.* 

To  Disembark,  dis-lm-bark'.  v.  iv. 
To  land;  to  go  oh  land. 

To  Disembitter^  dis-^m-bit'tur. 
V.  a.  To  sweeten,  to  free  from  bittentcssj 

Disembodied,  dis-cm-bod'id,  a. 

Divested  of  their  bodies'. 

To  Disembogue,  dis-em-bQgue'. 

^:  3*  (337)  ^^  P^^c  <^t  at  the  xnouth  of  a 
river. 

ToDiSEMBOGUE,dis-cm*bogue',v.i!. 
To  gain  a  vent,  to  flow. 
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Disembowelled,  dis-em-bou-eld. 

part.  a.  Taken  from  out  the  bowels. 

To  Disembroil,  dis-em.br6il'.  v.  a. 

Todi&eniangle,  to  free  from  perplexity. 

To  Disenable,  dis-^n-a'bl.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  power. 

To  Disenchant,  dis-en-tshant'.v.a. 
To  free  from  the  force  of  an  enchantment. 

To  Disencumber,  dis-en-kum'bur. 

V.  a.  To  discharge  from  incumbrances,  to  dis- 
burden ;  to  free  irom  obstrii6iion  of  any  kind*. 

Disencumbran-ce,  dis-in-kura'- 
bran^e.  s. 
Freedom  from  incumbrance. 

To  Disengage,  dis-2n-gaje'.  v.  a. 

Tqseparaie  from  any  ihin^  with  which  it  is  in 
union  ;  to  disentangle,  to  clear  from  impedi- 
mencs  or  difficulties ;  to  free  from  any  thing 
that  powerfully  seizes  the  attention.' 

To  Disengage,  dis-en-gaje' .  v.n. 

To  set  one's  self  free  from. 

Disengaged,  dJs.en-gajd'.  part.  a. 

(359)  Vacant,  at  leisure. 
Disengagedness,  dis-en-gajd'nes. 
I.  The  quality  of  being  disengaged,  vacuity  of 
attention. 

DiSENGAGEMENTjdh-^n-gaje'ment. 
s.  Release  from  any  engagement  or  obligation ; 
freedom  of  attention,  vacancy. 

To  Disentangle,  dis-en-tang'gl. 

V.  a.  To  set  free  from  impediments*  to  clear 
from  perplexity  or  difficulty ;  to  unfold  the 
parts  of  any  thing  interwoven  ;  to  disengage, 
to  separate. 

To  Disenterre,  dis-en-ter'.  v.  a. 
To  unbury. 

To  Disenthral,  dis-cn-/Ar^wl'. 

V.  a.  (406)  To  sec  free,  10  restore  to  liberty,  to 
rescue  from  slavery. 

Ta  DiSENTHRONE,  dis-^n-/Ar6ne', 
V .  a.  To  depose  from  sovereignty. 

ToDisENTRANCE,  dis-en-transe'. 
V.  a.  To  awaken  from  a  trance,  or  deep  sleep. 

To  DiSESPOUSE,  dis-e-sp5uze' •  v.  a. 
To  separate  after  faith  plighted. 

DiSESTEEM,.dis-e-silem'.  s.  ^ 

Slight,  di&like.'  ^ 

To  DiSESTEEM,  dis-e-steem'.  v,a. 
To  slight,  to  dislike. 

DiSESTiMATiON,  dw-es-te-ma'shun. 
i.  Disrespe6^,  disesteem. 

Disfavour,  dis-fa'vur.  s. 

DLfcountenance  ;  a  state  of  ungraciousness,  or 
anacceptableoess ;  want  of  beauty. 

To  Disfavour,  dis-fa'vur.  v.  a. 

To  discountenance,  4o  withhold  or  withdraw 
kindness. 

Disfiguration,  dis-f!g-ii-rS'shun. 

fi.  The  a£l  of  disfiguring;  the  state  of  being 
disfigured;  deformity. 

To  Disfigure,  dis-f?g'fire.  v.  a. 

To  change  any  thing  to  a  worse  form,  to  de- 
fiorm,  to  mangle.  ' 

Disfigurement,  dis-f!g'fire-mcnt. 

s.  Diflacement  of  beauty,  change  of  a  better 
form  to  a  worse.     . 

Disforest,  dis-fJr'rest.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  land  from  the  privileges  of  a  forest 
to  the  state  of  com mon  land. 

To  Disfranchise,  dts-fran'tsbfz. 
V.  a.  ( 140)  To  deprive  of  privileges  or  immu- 
mticf. 


Disfranchisement,  dis-fran'tshiz- 
ment   s. 
The  aft  of  depriving  of  privileges. 

To  DistURNiSH,  dis-fur'msh.  v.  a. 

To  unfurnish,  to  strip 
To  DiSGARNiSH,  diz-G:ar'nish.  v.a. 
(.4-5)    'lo  ""p  of  ornament;  to  take  guns 
from  a  fortress. 

ToDiSGLORiFYjdiz-glo'r^-fi.  v.a. 
To  deprive  of  glory,  to  treat  with  indignity. 

To  Disgorge,  diz-g6rje'.  v.a. 
To  discharge  by  the  moiith  ;  to  pour  out  with 
violence. 

Disgrace,  diz-grase'.  s.  (425) 

Shame,   ignominy,  dishonour  ;   state  of  dis- 
honour ;  state  of  being  out  of  favour. 

To  Disgrace,  diz-grase'.  v.  a. 
To  brinj^  a  reproach  upon,  to  dishonour ;  to 
put  out  of  favour. 

Disgraceful,  dfz-grase'ful.  a. 

Shameful,  ignommious. 

DiSGRACEruLLY,djz-grase'ful-ie.ad. 
In  disgrace,  with  indignity,  ignominiously. 

DiSGRACEFULNESS,   diz-grise'ful- 
nes.  s. 
Ignominy. 

DisGRACER,  diz-gra'sur.  s.  (ge) 
,  One  that  exposes  to  shame. 
DiSGRACious,  diz-gra'shus,  a. 

Unkind,  unfavourable. 

To  Disguise,  dizg-yize' .  v.  a.  (92) 
(160)   To  conceal  by  an  unusual  dress  ;  to 
hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance ;  to  disfigure, 
to  change  'the  form  ;  to  deform  by  liquor. 

Disguise,  disg-yize'.  s.  (160) 

A  dress  contrived  to  conceal  the  person  that 
wears  it ;  a  counterfeit  shew. 

DiSGUiSEMENT,dizg-yize'ment.  s. 
Dress  of  concealment. 

DiSGUiSER,dizg-yi'zur.  s.  (160) 
One  that  puts  on  a  disguise ;  one  that  conceals 
another  by  a  disguise,  one  that  disfigures. 

Disgust,  di^^-gust'.  s.  (435) 

Aversion  of  the  palate  from  any  thing ;  ill- 
humour,  malevolence,  offcpce  conceived. 

To  Disgust,  diz-gust'.  v.a. 

To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach,  to  distaste  ; 
to  strike  with  dislike,  to  offend  ;  to  produce 
aversion. 

Disgustful,  diz-gust'ful.  a.* 

Nauseous. 

Dish,  disb.  s. 

A  broad  wide  vessel,  in  which  solid  food  is 
served  up  atthe  table ;  a  deep  hollow  vessel 
for  liquid  food ;  the  meat  served  in  a  disb,  any 
particular  kind  of  food. 

To  Dish,  dish.  v.  a.^ 

To  serve  in  a  dish- 

Dish. CLOUT,  dish'kliut.  s. 
The  cloth  v^iih  which  tbe  auMk  rob  dieir 

dishes. 

Dish-washer^  d!sh'wJsh-ur.  s. 

The  name  of  a  bird. 

DlSHABILLE,dis4-bil'.  S.  . 
Undress,  loose  dres$. 

To  DiSHABiT.  dis-hab'it.  v.  a. 
To  throw  out  of  place. 

To  Dishearten,  d!s-hlr'tn.  v.  a, 
(130)  To  discourage,  to  dcjcGii  to  terrify. 

Disherison,  dis-hir'i-zn.  s.  (170) 

The  ad  of  debarring  from  inheritancct 

Ta Disherit,  dis-her'ft.  v.  a. 
To  cue  off  from  hereditary  succestion* 


To  Dishevel,  dish-shev-vcl.  v.  a. 

To  spread  the  hajr  disorderly. 

Dishonest,  diz-cn'ist.  a.  (i)g) 

Void  of  pi  obi  ty,  void  of  faith;  disgraceful, 
ignominious. 

Disho,nestly,  diz-on'isi-!e.  ad.    . 
Without  faith,  without  probity;  unchastely. 

Dishonesty,  diz-on'ms-te.  s. 

Want  of  probity,  faithlessness;  unchastity. 

DlSHONOUR^diz-on'nir.  s. 
Reproach,  disgrace,  ignominy  ;  reproach  Ut- 
tered, censure. 

To  Dishonour,  diz-on'nur.  v.  a. 

To  disgrace,  to  bring  shame  upon,  to  blast 
with  iiifamy ;  to  violate  chastity  ;  to  treat  with 
indignity. 

Dishonourable,   diz.Jn'nur-a-bl. 

a.  Shameful,  reproachful,  ignominious.    • 

Dishonourer,  diz-6n'nur-ur.  s.' 

One  that  treats  another  with  indignity  ;  a  vio- 
lator of  chastity. 

To  Dishorn,  dis-h6rn'.  v,a. 
Tostripof  hortis. 

DiSHUMOUR,  dfs-ij'mur.  s,     • 
Peevishness,  ill  humour. 

Disimprovement,'  dis-itn-proov'. 
mcnt.  s. 
Reduction  of  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

To  Disincarcerate,  dis-in-kar'se- 
rSte.  v.  a. 
To  set  at  liberty. 

DisiNCLiNATiON,dis-in-kle.na'shua 
a.  Want  of  affection,  slight  dislike. 

To  Disincline,  dls-in-kllne'.  v.a. 
1  o  produce  dislike  to,  to  make  disaffected,  to 
alienate  affection  from. 

Disingenuity,  dis-in-je-nu'e-te.  s. 
Meanness  or  artifice,  unfairness. 

Disingenuous,  dis-in-jln'fi-us.  a. 

Unfair,  meanly  artful,  illiberal. 

Disingenuously,  dis-in-jen'u-us- 
le.  ad. 
In  a  disingenuous  manner. 

Disingenuousness,  dis-in-jen'i- 
fis-rtes.  s. 
Mean  subtilty,  low  ci^fi. 

DisiNHERispN,  dis-in-h^r'e-zn.  s. 
The  act  of  cutting  off  from  any  hcrcditaiy  suc- 
cession ;  fhe  state  of  being  cut  off  from  any 
hereditary  right. 

To  Disinherit,  dfs-fn-herit.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary  right. 

To  Disinter. d!s.fn-ter'.  v.a. 

To  unbury,  to  take  out  of  the  grave. 

DisiNTERESSED,diz-in'tcr-es.sed.a, 
Without  regaril  to  private  advantage,  irapar- 
tial.     Not  used. 

Disi^NTEREssMENT,'  diz-in'tcr-es- 
ment.  s. 

Disregard  to  private  advantage,  disinterest,  dis- 
interestedness.   Not  u«ed. 

Disinterest,  dfz-m'ter-est.  s. 

What  IS  coiurary  to  one's  wish  or  prosperity  ; 
indifference  to  profit. 

IDisiNTEREStED.diz-in'ter-is-tfd.a. 
Superior  to  regard  of  private  advantage,  not  in- 
fluenced by  private  profit;  without  any  cou-  • 
cern  in  an  affair. 


^Disinterestedly, 
ted-le.  ad. 
Id  a  disinterested  aaaatt* 
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Disinterestedness,  diz-in'ter-es- 

tC(Unes*  s. 
Contempt  of  private  interest. 

To  DisiNTRiCATii.  dlz-in'tre.katc, 

V.  a.  To  disentangle. 
To  DisiNViTE,  d!s.m-vltc'.  V.  a. 

To  retract  an  invitation. 

To  Disjoin,  diz-joia'.  v.  a. 

To  separate,  10  part  from  each  oiher,  to  sunder 

To  Disjoint,  diz-j&int'.  v. a. 

To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  break  at  junctures,  to 
separate  at  the  pjrt  where  there  is  a>cemcnt ;  to 
carve  a  fowl  j  to  icakc  incoherent. 

To  Disjoint,  di/.-joint'.  v.  n.   . 

To  fall  in  pieces ;  to  separate. 

Disjunct,  diz-jungkt'.  a.  (408) 

Disjointed,  separate. 

Disjunction,  diz-j?ingk'sliun.  s. 

Disunion,  icparaiion,  parting. 

Disjunctive,  diz-jungk'tiv.a. 

Incapable  of  union  i  that  which  marks  sepa- 
ration or  opposition. 

Disjunctively,  d!z-jungk'iivJi. 

ad .  Diiiti nctly ,  separately . 

Disk,  disk.  s. 

-  The  face  of  the  sun  or  planet,  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye  5  a  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  m  the 
mcient  sporw,  a  quoit. 
DlsKiNDNESS,d!sk-yind'nes.s.(l6o) 
Want  of  khidncss,  want  of  affection ;  ill-turo, 
injury. 

Dislike.  dtz.like'.s.;(435> 

Disinclination,  absence  of  affection,  disgust, 
disagreement. 

To  Dislike,  diz-hke'.  v.  a.     , 

To  disapprove,  to  regard  without  affection. 

Dislikeful,  diz-like'ful.  a. 

Disaffected,  malign.        ^ 
To  DiSLiKEN,  diz-h'kn.  v.  a. 

To  make  unlike.  ^ 

DisLiKENESS,  diz-like'ne's.  s. 

Dissimilitude,  unlikeness. 
DlSLIKIiR,  diz-li'kiV- s. 

A  disapprovcr,  one  that  is  not  pleased. 
To  DiSLiMB,  diz-lim'.  v.  a. 

To  tear  limb  from  limb. 
To  DiSLiMB,  diz-lim'.  V.  a.  (435) 

Tounpaint.    Not  used*  ^      ^ 
To  DiSiOCATE,  disMo-kate.  v.  a. 

To  put  out  of  the  proper  place ;  to  put  out  of 

joint.  I      II      3 

DiSLOC.\TiON,  dis-lo-ka  shun.  s. 

The  act  of  shifting  the  places  of  things;  the 

state  of  being  displaced  ;  a  joint  put  out. 

To  Dislodge,  diz-lodje'.  v.  a. 

To  remove  from  a  place;  to  remove  from  an 
habitation ;  to  drive  an  enemy  from  a  station ; 
to  remove  an  axmy  to  other  quarters. 
To  Dl&LOOGE,  diz-lcdje'.  V.  n. 
To4»o  away  to  another  place. 

Disloyal,  dlz-l&^'al,  (435) 

Not  troc  JO  •llcgianee,  iiuhlcss;  not  true  to 
the  marriage  i>cd ;  false  in  love,  not  constant. 

Disloyally,  d1z-iie'al-li.  ad. 

Not  faithfully,  <fi*obedieriilv^     ^ 

Disloyalty,  dtz-lSe  .aKte.  s. 
Want  of  fidelity  to  Ac  sovereiga^  waac  ot 
fidelity  in  love. 

Dismal,  dtz'mal.  a.  (425) 

Sorrowful,  uncomfortable,  unha^^ 

Dismally,  diz'maHc.  ad. 

Horribly,  sorrowfully. 


Dismalness,  diz'mal-nes.  s. 

Horror,  sorrow. 

To  Dismantle,  diz-man'tl.  v.  a. 
To  throw  off  a  dress,   to  strip ;  to  loose  ;  to 
strip  a  town  of  its  out- works ;  to  break  down 
any  thing  external. 

To  D  ISM  ASK,  diz-raask'.  v.  a. 
To  divest  of  a  mask. 

To  Dismay,  di^-ma'.  v.  a.  (425) 

To  terrify,  to  discourage,  toalTiiglu. 

Dismay,  diz-ma' .  s.  (435) , 

Fall  of  courage,  terror  fcU,  desertion  of  mind. 
Dismayedness,  diz-n:{Ved-nes.  s. 
Dejedionof  courage,  dispitiiednc&s. 

To  Dismember,  dlz-mr^m'hur.  v. a 

To  divide  member  from  member,  to  cut  in 
pieces. 

To  Dismiss,  diz-mfs'.  v.  a.  (435) 
To  send  away  ;  to  discard. 

Dismission,  diz-mish'un.  s. 

AEi  of  sending  away ;  deprivation,  obligation 
to  leave  any  post  or  place. 

To  Dismortgage,  diz-mir'gaje. 

v.  a..  To  redeem  from  mortgage. 

To  Dismount,  diz-miunt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  any  one  from  on  horseback;  to 
throw  a  cannon  from  its  carriage. 

To  Dismount,  diz-ir.6unt'.  v.  n. 

To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  from  an 
elevation. 
To   DiSNATORALIZE,    diz-natsli'u- 

ra-lize.  v.  a. 
To  alienate,  to  make  alien. 

DiSNATURED,  diz-na't5burd.a.(l35) 
Unnatural,  wanting  natural  tenderness. 

Disobedience*  dis-6-be'de-ense.  s. 

Violation  of  lawful  commands  or  prohibitioii, 
breach  of  duty  due  to  superiors ;  incompli- 
ance.—See  Obedience. 

Disobedient,  dis-o-be'de-ent.  a. 

Not  observant  of  lawful  authoriiy. 

To  Disobey,  dis-o-ba'.  v.  a. 

To  break  commands  or  transgress  prohibitions. 

DisoBLiGATiON,Mis.ob-le-ga'shun. 
s.  Offence,  cause  of  disgust. 

rr^    r^  /dis-o-bliie'.    \v. 

To  Disoblige, '(^jj^.i.bl^.i^,),^ 

(ill)  To  offend,  disgust,  to  give  offence  to. 
Disobliging,  dis-o-b!l'jmg.  part.  a. 

(ill)  Distrusting,  unpleasing,  offensive. 

DrsOBLiGiNGLY,  dis-o-bli'jing-le. 
ad.  In  adisgustiTie  or  offensive  manner,  with- 
out attention  to  please. 

DxsoBLiGiNGNESS,dis-o-birjiiig-nes 
s.  Otfensivencss,  readiness  to  disgust. 

DisoRBED,  diz-Arbd'.  a.  (359) 
Thrown  outo(  the  proper  orbit. 

Disorder,  dtz-&r'dur.  s. 

Irregularity,  confusion;  tumult,  distarbance ; 
negkd  of^nile ;  sickness,  distemper ;  discom- 
posure of  mind. 

To  DisOBrDEEU  dia-ir'dur.  v,  a. 
To  throw  into  confusion,  to  disturb,  to  raffle ; 
to  make  sick. 

Disordered,  diz-SrMurd.  a.  (359) 

Irtegular,  vicious,  loose,  diseased. 

Disorderly,  dis-ir'dur-li.  a. 

Confused,  irregiilar,  lumultuous ;  comrary  to 
law,  vicious. 

Disorderly,  diz-ir*dur-le-  ad. 

Irrcgultfly,  confuiedly;  without  Uw,  inor^- 
nately. 


DisoRniNATE,diz-&r'de-rtate, 
Not  living  by  the  rules  of  virtue. 

Disordinately,  diz-Ar'dc-nitc-lc. 

ad.  Inoiuinatcly,  viciously. 

To  Disown,  diz-one'.,v.  a. 

To  deny,  to  renounce. 

To  Djsparage,  dis-parMdje.  v.  a. 

(9c)  To  match  unequally,  to  injure  by  uoioo 
with  something  inferior  in  excellence ;  to  in- 
juje  by  comparison  with  something  of  less 
value. 
D I  sp  AR  AG  EM  EN  T,d)S-par'idje-ment. 
s.  Injurious  union  or  comparison  with  fomc- 
thir)g  of  inferior  excellence. 

Disparager,  dis-par'ridjc-ur.  i. 

One  that  disgraces. 

Disparity,  dis-var'e-ic.  s.  (511) 

Inequality,  difference  iri  degree.  eiuSer  of  rank 
or  excellence  ;  dissimilitude,  unlikeness. 

To  DisPARK,  dis-park'.  v.  a. 
To  throw  open  a  park ;  to  set  at  large  without 

enclosure. 

To  Dispart,  dis-pan'.  v.  a. 
To  divide  into  two,  to  separate,  to  break. 

DiSPASSlON,  dis-pash'un.  s. 
Freedom  &om  mental  perturbation. 

Dispassionate,  dis-pash'un-lte.  a, 

(91)  Cool,  calm,  temperate. 

To  Dispel,  dis-pel'.  v,  a. 

To  drive  by  scauering^  to  dissipate. 

Dispensary,  dis-pen'sa-re.  s. 
The  place  where  medicines  are  disiKnsed. 

Dispensation,  d*s-pen-sa'»h6n.  s. 

Distrihuiion,  the  a£l  of  dealing  out  any  thing; 
the  dealing  of  God  with  bis  creatures,  method 
of  Piovidencc ;  an  exemption  from  some  law. 

DisPENSATOR,  dis-pen-sa'tur.  s. 
One  employed  in  dealing  out  any  thmg,  a  dis- 
tributer. 

Dispensatory,  dis-pen'sa-tur-e.  s. 

(512)  A  book  in  which  the  composition  of 
medicines  is  described  and  directed,  a  pharma- 
copceia. 

To  Dispense,  dis-pense'.  v.  a. 

To  deal  out,  to  distribute ;  To  dispense  with, 
to  excuse,  to  grant  dispensation  for. 

Dispense,  dis-plnsc'.  s. 

Dispensation,  exemption. 

Dispenser,  d!s-pcn'sSr.  s.  (99) 

One  that  dispenses,  a  distributer. 

To  Dispeople,  dis-pe'pl.  v. a. 

To  depopulate,  to  empty  of  people^ 

Dispeopler,  dis-pe'pl-ur.  s. 

A  dff/Opulaior. 
To  DiSPERGE,  dis-perdjc'-  v.  a. 

To  sprinkle. 

To  Disperse,  dis-perse'*  v.  a. 

To  scatter,  to  drive  to  different  paru ; 

sipate. 
DiSPERSEDLY,  dis-per'scd-lc.  ad. 

(364)  In  a  dispersed  manner. 
DisPERSEDNESS,  dis-per'sed-ncs.s. 

Thinness,  scatteredness. 

DiSPERSERjdis-per-sur.  s.  (g8) 
A  scattcrer,  a  spreader. 

Dispersion,  dis-per'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  scattering  or  spreading ;  the  state 
of  being  scattered. 

To  Dispirit,  dis-plr'it.  v.  a.  (109) 

To  discourajgc,  to  depress,  10  damp}  to  ex- 
haust the  spirits. 

DispiRiTEDN  ess,  4i5-p!r'it-tld-9cs. 

s.  Want  of  vigour. 
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To  Si^LACE,  dis-plasc'.  V.  a. 

To  pit  out  of  plKc  ;  to  put  out  of  any  ttatc, 
.condiiion,  or  dignKy  ;  to  disorder. 

Dis?LACEKCY,  dis-pla'sln-se.  s. 
Incivtltty,  drsobligation ;  way  thing  unpkasii^. 

To  DiSfLANT,dis-plant'.  v.  a. 

To  remove  a  plant ;  to  drive  a  people  from 
t^  place  in  which  they  have  fixed. 

DiSPLANTATiON,d!s-plan-ta'.shun.s. 

The  removal  of  a  plant :  the  eje6liou  of  a 

people. 
To  Display,  dis-pla'.  v.  a* 

To  spread  wide  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  sight  or 
mino ;  to  set  out  ostentatiously  to  view. 

Display,  dis-pla'.  s. 

An  exhibition  of  any  thing  tavicW. 

DisPLEASANT,  dis-pllz'ant.  a. 
Unpleasing,  offensive. 

To  Displease,  dis-plezc'  v.  a. 

To  offend,  to  make  angry  ;  to  disgust,  to  raise 
aversion. 
DlSPLEASINGNESS,dlS-pl^'zing-neS. 
s.  Offcnsivencss,  quality  of  offending. 

Displeasure,  dis-plczh'ure.  s. 
Uneasiness,  pain  received ;  offence,  pain  given; 
anger,  indignaiion ;  state  of  disgrace 

To  Displeasure,  d!s-p1ezh'ure.v.a. 

To  displease,  not  to  gain  favour. 

To  Displode,  dts-plAde'.  v.  a. 

To  disperse  with  a  loud  noise,  ,  to  vent  with 

violence. 
DisPLOSiON,  d!s-plo'zhun.  s. 

The  ad  of  disploding,  a  sudden  burst  with 

noise. 

Disport,  dis-port'.  s. 

Play,  sport,  pastime. 

To  DisPORTy  dis-port'.  v.  a. 
To  divert. 

To  Disport,  dis-port'.  v.  n. 

To  play,  to  toy,  to  wanton. 

Disposal,  dls-pA'zal.  ^, 

The  a^  of  disposing  or  regulating  any  thing, 
legislation,  distribution  ;  the  power  of  distri- 
bution, the  right  of  bestowing. 

To  Dispose,  dis-poze'.v,  aw 

To  give,  to  place,  to  bestow ;  to  adapt,  to  fbrm 
for  any  piirpose  ;  to  frame  the  mind  ;  to  regu- 
late, to  adjust ;  To  dispose  of,  to  apply  to  nny 
purpose,  to  transfer  to  any  person,  to  give  away, 
to  sell ;  to  place  in  any  condition. 

Dispose,  dis-pize'.  s. 
Power,  management,  disposal ;  cast  of  mind, 
inclination* 

Disposer,  dis-po'zur.  s.  (98) 

Distributer,  giver,  bcstower ;  governor,  regu- 
lator. 

Disposition,  dis-po-zish'un.s. 

Order,  method,  disiribution ;  natural  fitness,' 
quality :  tendency  to  any  atl  or  state  ;  temper 
of  mind  ;  effefiion  of  kindness  or  iU-wul ; 
prodomtnam  inclination. 

Dispositive,  dls^poz'e-t!v.  a. 

That  which  implies  disposal  of  any  property. 

Dispositive LY,  dis-puz'e-tiv-le. 

ad.  Distributively. 

To  Dispossess,  dis-poz-zes'.  v. a.. 
To  put  out  of  possession,  to  deprive,  to  dis- 
seize. ' 

DisposuRE.  dis-po'zhdrc.  s. 

Disposal,  government,  management ;  state, 
posture. 

Dispraise,  d?s.praze'.  s,  ! 

Blame,  censure.  '  < 


To  DisPRAJSE,  di<-praze'.  v,a. 

To  blame,  to  censure. 

.DisPRAiSER,  dis-pia'zur.  s.  (gs) 

A  censurer. 

DisPRAlsiBLE,  dis-pra'zc-bl.  a. 
Unworthy  of  coaimeudaiiou. 

DisPRAisiNCLY,  dis-pra'zing-le.ad. 

With  blame. 
To  DispREAD,  dis-spred'.  v.a. 

To  spread  difiercnt  ways. 

Disproof,  d!s.pr66f' .  s. 

Confutation,  convi£lion  of  error,  or  falsehood. 

Disproportion,  dis-pro-por'shun. 

s.  Unsuitablcness  in  quantity  of  one  thing  to 
another,  want  of  symmetry. 

To  Disproportion,  dis-pro-por'- 

sliun.  V.  a. 
To  dismatch,  to  join  things  unsuitably. 

Disproportion  ABLE,  dis-pro-pot'- 

shun*a-bl.  a. 
Unsuitable  in  quantity. 

Disproportion  ABLENESs,  dis-pro- 

por'shun-a-bl-nes.  s. 
Unsuitablencss  to  something  else. 

Disproportion  ABLY,  dis-prA-por'- 

shun-a-ble.  ad. 
Unsuitably,  not  symmetrically. 

Disproportion AL,    dis-pri-por'- 
shun-al.  a, 
Di^^proportionable,  not  symmetrical. 

Disproportion  ALLY,  dis-pro-por*- 

shun-al-1^.  ad. 
Unsuitably  with  respe6l  to  quantity  or  value. 

Disproportionate,    dis-pro-por'- 

shun-ate.  a.  (91). 
Unsym metrical,  unsuitable  to  something  dse. 

Disproportionately,  dis-pro- 

por'shfin-ate-le.  ad. 
.  Unsuitably,  unsymmetrically. 

Disproportion aten ess,    dfs-pro- 
por' shun -ate- nes.  s, 
Unsuitablencss  in  bulk  or  value. 
To  Disprove,  dls-proove' .  v.  a. 

To  confute  an  aisertion,  to  convi61  of  error  or 

falsehood. 
DispROVER,  dis-p!d>6'vur.  S.  (96) 

One  that  confutes. 
Dispunishable,  dis-pun'isli-a-bl. a. 

Without  penal  restraint. 

Disputable,  dis'pu-ta.bl,or  dis-pu' 
tJ-bl.  a. 

Liable  to  contest,  controvertible ;  bwful  to  be 
contested. 

(tT  Dr.  Johnaon,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Perry,  and  Bailey,  arc 

*  )or  the  second  pronancidtion  of  this  word; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  and 
Entick,  for  the  first  :  and  this,  notwithsund- 
ii)g  the  majority  of  suffrages  against  it,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  decidedly  most  aerceable  to  the 
best  u&)ge.  It  W(*rc  undoubted ly  to  be  wished 
that  words  of  this  form  preserved  the  accent  of 
the  verb  to  which  they  correspond ;  biit  this 
correspondence  we  find  entirely  set  aside  in  la- 
fmntable^  comparable,  admltabley  and  many 
others  with  which  Disputable  must  certainly 
class.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both  modes  of  accenting 
this  word  ;  but  by  his  placing  the  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  first,  we  may 
presume  he  prefers  this  pronunciation.-^cc 

iNOlSrUTABLE. 

Disputant,  dis'pu.tant.  s.  (503) 

Concrovertisc,  an  arguer,  a  reasoncr. 
T 


Disputant,  dis'pfi-tant.  a. 

Disputing,  engaged  in  comroversv- 
DupuTATlON,disrpi-ti'.shun.  s. 
The  skill  of  controversy  *  argumentation;  coiT- 
ttoveisy,  argumental  contest. 

Disputatious,  dis-pu-ta'sbus.  a. 

Inclined  to  dispute,  cavilling. 

Disputative,  dis-pu'ta-ilv.a.(5i2) 

Disposed  to  debate. 

To  Dispute,  dis-pfite'.  v.  n. 

To  contend  by  argument,  to  debate,  to  con-^ 
tiovert. 

To  Dispute,  d!s-pute'.  v.  a. 

To  contend  for;  to  oppose,  to  question;  iq 
discuss. 

Dispute,  dis-pitc'.  s. 

Contest,  controversy. 

DispuTELEss,  dis-pute'les.  a. 
Undisputed,  uncontrovertible, 

D18PUTER,  dis-pu' tur.  8. 
A  conirovertist,  one  given  to  argument. 

Disqualification,  dis-kwol-e-fe- 
ki'shun.  s. 
That  which  disqualifies. 

To  Disqualify,  dis-kwil'^-fi.  v.a. 

To  make  unfit,  to  disable  by  some  natural  or 
legal  impediment ;  to  deprive  of  a  right  or 
claim  by  some  positive  rrsiri£lion. 

Disquiet,  dis-kwi'et.  s. 

Uneasiness,  restlessness ;  vexation,  anxiety. 

To  Disquiet,  dis-kwi'et.  v.a. 

To  distuih,  to  make  uneasy,  to  vex,  10  fret. 

DiSQUiETER,  dls-kwi'ct-ur.  s. 
A  disturber,  a  harasser. 

DisouiETLY.  dis-kwi'et-le.  ad. 

Without  rest,  anxiously. 

DiSQUiETNEss,  dis-kwl'lt-nes.  s. 
Uneasiness,  restlessness,  anxiety. 

Disquietude,  dis-kwi'l-tude.  s. 

Uneasiness,  anxiety. 

Disquisition,  dfs-kwi-zfsb'un.  s^ 

Examination,  disputative  inquiry. 

Disregard,  dis-ri-gard' .  $• 

Slight  notice,  negleft. 

To  Disregard,  dis-re-gard'.  v.  a. 

To  slight,  to  contemn. 

Disregardful,  dis-ri-glrd'ful.  a. 
Negligent,  contemptuous. 

Disregardfully,  dis-re-gard' fuj. 
ie.  ad. 
Contemptuously. 

Disrelish,  diz-rel'lsb.  s.  (l35) 
Bad  ta&tC)  nauseousness  \  dislike,  squeamish- 
ness. 

To  Disrelish,  diz-rcl'ish.  v.  a. 

To  infc^^  with  an  tuplcasant  taste  i  to  want  a 
taste  of. 

Disreputation,  dis.r2p-u-t4'shun. 

s.  Disgrace,  dishonour. 

Disrepute,  dis-ri-pfite'.  s. 

Ill  chara£ler,  dishonour,  want  of  reputation. 

Disrespect,  dis-ri-spekt'.  s. 

Incivility,  want  of  reverence,  rudeness. . 

Disrespectful,  dis-re-spekt'ful.  a. 

Irreverent,  uncivil. 

Disrespectfully,  dis-r^-splkt'- 
ful-li.  ad. 

Irreverently. 

To  Disrobe,  diz-robe'.  v.  a..  (435) 

To  undress,  to  uncover. 

Disruption,  diz-rup'sbfin.  s.'(435) 
The  a£k  of  breaking  asunder,  breach,  rent.  * 
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Dissatisfaction,  dis-sat-!s-fak'- 

shun.  s. 
The  state  of  being  dissatisfied,  discontent. 

DXSSATISFACTOJIINESS,   dlS-Sat-lS- 

fak'tur-e-nes.  s. 
Inability  to  give  content. 

Dissatisfactory,  dis-sat-is-fak'- 

tur-e.  a.  (55/) 
Unable  to  give  content. 

To  Dissatisfy,  dis-sat'ls-fi.  v. a. 

To  discontent,  to  displease. 

To  DissFXT,  dis-sekt/.  v.a.  (424)    . 

'    To  cui  in  pieces;  to  divide  and  examine  mi- 
nutely. 

Dissection,  dis-sek'shun.  s. 
The  atl  of  separating  the  pans  of  animal  bo- 
dies, anatomy. 

Disseisin, ''lis-se'zin.  s. 

A.i  unlawful  dispo&scjising  a  msn  of  hw  land. 

To  Disseize,  dis-scze'.  v.a. 

To  dispossess,  to  deprive 

Disseizor,  dts-se'zor.  s.  (i6C) 

He  I  bat  dispossesses  another. 
To  Dissemble,  dis-sem'bl.  v.  a. 

To  bide  under  false  appearance,  to  pretend 
that  not  to  be  which  really  is  ;  to  pretend  that 
to  be  which  is  not. 

To  Dissemble,  dis-sem'bl.  v.  n. 

To  play  ^c  hypocrite. 

Dissembler,  dis-sem'blur.  s. 

An  hypocrite,  a  man  who  conceals  his  true  dis- 
position. 
DisscMBLiNGLY,  dis-sem'bling-le. 
ad.  Wnh  dissimulation,  hypocritically. 

To  Disseminate,  dls-sJm'e-nate. 

V.  a.  To  scatter  as  seed,  to  spread  every  way, 
DissEMiNATiON,dis-sem-e-na'shun. 
S'.  The  act  of  scattering  like  seed. 

Disseminator,  dls-setn'e-na-tur.  s. 

(521)  He  that  scatters,  a  spreader. 

DissENTipN,  dis-sen'shim.  s^ 
Disagreement,  strife,  contention,  breach  of 
union. 

DissENTious.  dis-seii'slms.  a. 
Disposed  to  discord,  contentious. 

To  Dissent,  dis-sent'.  v.  n. 

To  disagree  in  opinion;  to  difler,  to  be  ot  a 
contrary  nature. 

Dissent,  dis-sent'.  s.      _ 

Disagreement,  difference  of  opinion,  declara- 
tion of  difference  of  opinion. 

DissENTANEOUS,dis-sen-ta'ne-us.  a. 
Disagreeable,  inconsistent,  contrary. 

Dissenter,  dis-seuNxir.  s.  (ps) 

Ojie  that  disagrees^  or  declares  his  disagree- 
ment from  an  opinion  ;  one  who,  for  whatever 
reasons,  rctuscs  the  communion  of  the  English 
'Church.  2      2    /      « 

Dissentient,  dls-sen'shent.  a. 

Declaring  dissent.       ^       ^       1/2 

Dissertation,  dls-ser-ta  shun.  s. 

A  discpurse.  -         ,21  r         \ 

;ro  Disserve,  dis-serv'.  v.a.  (424; 

To  do  injury  to,  to  harm. 

Disservice,  dis-ser' VIS.  s. 

Injury,  mischief.  2,24,, 

DlSSERVlCEABLE,dlS-SCr  vis-a-Dl.  a. 

Injurious,  mischievous.  2,2 

Dissrrviceableness,  dls-ser  vis- 

'     a-bUnev's. 
'  Injury,  harm,  hurt. 


ToDissETTLE,  dis-set'tl.  v. 

To  unsettle. 
To  Dissever, dis-sev'Sr.  v.a.       . 

To  cut  in  two,  10  break,  to  divide,  10  disufiitc. 

DissiDENCE,  dis'se.dense.  s. 
Discord,  disagreement. 

DissiLiENCE,  dis-sil'yense.  s.  (lis) 
The  acl  of  starting  asunder. 

DissiLiENT,  dis-s?l'yent.  a. 
Siarting  asunder,  bursting  in  two. 

DissiLiTiON,  dis-siUish'un.  s. 
The  aft  of  bursting  in  two,  of  starting  diffe- 
rent ways;  the  opposite  to  Coalition. 

Dissimilar,  dis-sim'e-lur.  a.  (ss) 

Unlike,  heterogeneous.  ^ 

Dissimilarity,  dis-sim-e-lar'e-te., 

s.  Unlikcness,  dissimilitude. 

Dissimilitude,  dfs-sim-mil'e-iude, 

s.  Unlikencss,  want  of  resemblance. 

Dissimulation,  dis-sim-A-liVsliun. 

s.  The  aa  of  dissembling,  hypocrisy. 

Dissipable,  dis'se-pa-bl.  a. 

Easily  scattered. 

To  Dissipate, dis'se-pJte.  v.a. 

foi)   To  scatter  every  where,  to  disperse  ;  to 
scatter  iheartcntion  ;  to  spend  a  fortune. 

Dissipation,  dls-sc-pa'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  dispersion  ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
persed ;  scattered  attention. 

To  Dissociate,  dis-so'she-ate.  v.  a. 

To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 

Dissolvable, diz-zoi*va-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  dissolution. 

Dissoluble,  d!s'so-lu-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  separation  of  one  part  from  another, 
(tf-  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the.  first 
syllabic  of  this  word,  as 'it  comes  from  the 
L:iii\ndissoIuhWs,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
observations  on  the  word  Incomparable.  Dis- 
solvable  is  a  compound  of  our  own,  and  there- 
fore retains  the  accent  of  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  formed  (.501).— Sec  Academy,  Dis- 
putable, and  Resoluble. 

Dissolubility,  dis-sol-lu-bil'e-te. 

s.  Liablencss  to  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 


Dissolutely,  dis'so-lite-li.  ad. 

Loosely,  in  debauchery. 

Dissoluteness,  dis'si-lite-nes.  s, 

.   Looscnesa,  laxity  of  manners,  debauchery. 

Dissolution,  dfs-so-lu'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  liqiiifyinc;  by  heat  or  moisture ;  the 
state  of  being  liquified ;  destruftion  of  any 
thing  by  the  separation  of  its  parts;  deflib,  the 
resolution  of  the  body  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments ;  destruction  ;  the  act  of  breaking  up  aa 
assembly  ;  looseness  of  manners. 

Dissonance,  dis'so-nanse.  s. 
A  mixture  of  harsh,  unharmonious  sounds. 

Dissonant,  dis'so-nant.  a. 
Har^h,  unharmonious ;  incongruous,  disagree- 
ing. 

To  Dissuade,  dis-swade'.  v.a. 

(33  0  To  divert  by  reason  or  importunity 
from  any  thing. 

Dlssuader,  dis-swa'dur.  s.  (98) 

He  that  dissuades. 

Dissuasion,  dis-swa'zhun.  s.  (451) 

Urgency  of  reafoaor  importunity  against  any 

lining. 

Dissuasive,  dis-swa'siv.  a.  (428) 

Dehortatory,  tending  to  oersuade  against. 

Dissuasive,  dfs-swa'siv.  s. 
Argument  to  lurn  the  mind  off  from  any 

purpose. 

Dissyllable,  dis'siUla-bl.  s. 

A  wo^d.qf  two  s\'llables. 

Distaff,  dis'taf.  s. 

The  staff  irom  which  the  flax  is  drawn  in  spin- 
ning ;  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  female 
sex. 


To  Dissolve,  diz-zolv  .  v.a. 


(424) 


To  destroy  the  form  of  any  thing  by  disuniting 
the  parti ;  to  loose,  to  break  the  tics  of  any 
thing  J  to  break  up  assemblies  ;  to  break  an 
enchantment ;  to  be  relaxed  by  pleasure. 

To  Dissolve,  djz-zolv'.  v.  n. 

To  be  melted;  to  fall  to  nothing;  to  melt 
away  in  pleasure.    ^  ^ 

Dissolvent,  diz-zol'vent.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  dissolving  or  melting. 

Dissolvent,  diz-z6l'v^nt.  iS. 

The  power  of  disuniting  the  parts  of  any  thing. 
DissoLVER,  d!z-?ol'vur.  s. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving, 

DissoLViBLE,  d?z-z6l/ve-bl.  a. 
Liable  to  perish  by  dissolution. 

(t|r  If  this  wordand  its  etymon  must  be  written 
Dlssol'vible  and  ^olvible,  and  not  Dissol'vable 
and  Solvable^  because  Sol*vo  and  its  conipo- 
pQunds  in  Latin  arc  of  the  third  conjugation, 
and  form  their  personal  and  temporal  varia- 
tions by  assuming  r,  there  is  no  rcasofi  why 
Resolvable  should  be  written  with  a  as  it 
stands  in  Johnson,  who,  notwithstanding  he 
wriics  DissolnJibU  htTV,  with  an  i,  yet  io  his 
explanation  of  the  etymology  of  Indissol'vable, 
tells  us  it  is  formed  from  i/if  and  Dissolvable 
with  an  a. 

Dissolute,  dis'so-lute.a. 

Lo^se,  Wanton,  debauched. 


To  D I  STAIN,  dis-tane' 


V.  a. 


To  stain,  to  tinge  ;  to  blot,  to  suHy  with  iti- 
famy. 

Distance,  dts'tanse.  s. 

Distance  is  space  considered  between  any  two 
beings ;  remoteness  io  place  ;  the  space  kept 
between  two  antagonists  in  fencing ;  a  space 
marked  on  the  course  where  horses  run  ;  space 
of  time  ;  remoteness  in  time  ;  rcspectt  distant 
behaviour ;  retraction  of  kindness,  reserve. 

To  Distance,  dis'rlnse.  v.a. 

To  place  remotely,  to  throw  off  from  the 
view  ;  to  leave  behind  at  a  race  the  length  of 
a  distance. 

Distant,  dis'tant.  a. 

Remote  in  place  ;  remote  in  time  cither  past 
or  future  ;  reserved  ;  not  obvious.. 

Distaste,  d!s-iaste'.  s. 
Disgust,  dislike  ;  alienation  of  affection. 

To  Distaste,  dis-tJsie'.  v.  a. 
To  fill  the  mouth  with  nauscousness ;  to  dis- 
like, to  loathe ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

Distasteful,  dis-taste'ful.  a.     . 

Nauseous  to  the  palate,  disgusting ;  offensive, 
unpleasing. 

Distemper,  dis-tem'pur.  s. 

A  3isease,  a  malady;  bad  constitution  of  raind, 
depravity  of  inclination ;  uneasiness. 

To  Distemper, d!s-teiTi'pSi'«  v.a- 

To  disease,  todisorder ;  to  disturb;  to  destroy 

temper  or  moderation. 
DiSTEMPERATE,dis-tem'pur-atc.a. 

(91)  Immoderate.  ^    ^ 

DiSTEMPERATURE,  dis-teiTi'pur-a- 

tshurc.  s. 

Intempcratcnesi!,  excess  of  heat  or  cold;  per- 
turbation of  the  mind. 
To  DiSTEND;  disltend'.  v.a. 
To  stretch  out  m  breadth. 
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Distent,  dis-t^nt';  s. 

The  space  thfough  which  any  thing  is  spread. 

Distention,  dis-icr/shun.  s. 
The  act  of  stretching  in  brcjidth ;   breadth, 
space  occupied. 

Distich,  cfis'tfk.  s.  (353) 

A  couplet,  a  couple  of  lines. 

To  Distil,  dfs-ill'.  v.  n. 

To  drop,  10  fall  by  drops ;  to  flow  gently  and 
silently  ;  to  use  a  still. 

To  Distil,  dis-tll'.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall  in  drt)ps  ;  to  draw  by  distillation. 

Distillation,  dts-t!!;la'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  dit  j.;  ;  ihc 
act  of  pourio}^  out  in  drop^ ;  that  which  fall^ 
in  drops;  ihe  act  of  distilling  by  fue  ;  the 
substance  drawn  by  the  still. 

Distillatory,  dis-til'la-tur-e.  a. 

.(512)  Belonging  to  distillation. 

Distiller,  dis-tilMur.  s. 

One  who  practises  the  trad.-  of  distillinj;  ;  ore 
who  makes  pernicious  inlUinmatory  s^nrits. 

Distilment,  dis-t!l'ment.  s. 

That  which  is  drawn  by  distillation. 

Distinct,  dis-tingkt'.  a.  (40s) 

Different ;  apart ;  dear,  unconfuscd  i  marked 
out,  specified. 

Distinction,  dls-tingk'shun.  s. 

Note  of  dittcrence  ;  honourable  note  of  su- 
|x:riority  ;  tha(  by  which  one  differs  from 
another  ;  divisions  into  different  parts  ;  nota- 
tion of  difference  between  things  :>ceiningly  the 
same. 

Distinctive*  dis-tiugk'.tiv.  a. 

That  whirh  maKes  distinction  or  difference ; 
having  the  power  to  distin<;ui>h. 

Distinctively,  d!s-t!ngk'iiv-le. ad. 

In  right  ord<  r,  »'ot  confusedly. 

Distinctly,  d!s-tingkiMe.  ad. 

Notcoofusedly  ;  pbioly,  clearly. 

Distinctness,  dis-tingkt' nes.  s. 

Nice  observation  of  the  dilfercncc  between 
things ;  such  separation  of  things  as  make  them 
eas/  to  be  observed. 

To  Distinguish,  dis-tiiig'gwisb. 

^  *•  (34c)  To  note  the  diversity  of  thingS  ; 
to  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of  ho- 
nour ;  to  divide  by  proper  Rotes  of  diversity  ; 
to  know  one  from  another  by  any  inark ;  to 
discern  critically,  to  judge  ;  to  constitute  dif- 
ference ;  to  specificate  i  to  make  known  or 
eminent. 

To  Distinguish,  dis-ting'gwish. 

V.  n.  To  make  distinction,  to  fitid  or  shew  the 
Aficrcnce. 

Distinguishable,  dis-ting'g.vish- 

a-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  distinguished  ;  worthy  of 
note,  worthy  of  regard. 

Distinguished,  dis-ting'gwisht, 

(359)  part.  a.  Eminent,  extraordinary. 
DisTiNGUiSHER,  dis-ting'g^Aish-ur. 
a.  A  judicious  observer,  one  that  accurately 
discerns  one  thing  from  another ;  he  th<it  sepa- 
rates one  thing  from  another  by  projxr  maiks 
of  diversity. 

DlSTINGUISHlNGLYjdls-dng'gWish- 

ing-le.  ad. 
Wiih  distindion. 

DiSTINGUISHMENT,  dlS-ting'gWlsh- 

ni'\nt.  s. 
DisiinBion,  observation  of  difference. 

To  DiSTi^HTjf  diSrfirt' .  v.  a* 
To  writlfe,  to  iWist,  to  deform  by  inegular 


(9S) 


part,  a. 


motions  ;  to  put  out  of  the  true  dircdion  o^ 
postuie  ;  to  wrtstfiom  the  true  meaning. 

Distortion,  dis-tcr'slmii.  s. 

Irregular  motion,  by  which  the  f.ice  is  wriihcd, 
or  the  pans  disordered. 

To  Distract,  dis-trakt'.  v.  a. 

Pjrt.  pass.    DiitraQed,  anciently  Di.strauiiht, 
To  pull  different  ways  at  once  ;  to  separate,  lo 
divide  :  to  perplex ;  to  make  mad. 
Distractedly,  dis-trak'ted-le.  ad. 

Madly,  frantickly. 
D  I  bTR  ACTED  NESS,  dfs-trak'fed-ncs. 
s.  The  Slate  of  being  disira61rd,  madness. 

Distraction,  dis-tiak'shun.  s. 

Confusion,  state  in  which  the  attention  ii  called 
diiL-rcnt  ways  ;  j)Criuibation  of  mind  ;  fran- 
tic kncss,  loss  of  the  wits ;  tumult,  difference  of 
sentiments. 

To  Distrain,  dis-trane'.  v.  a. 

To  seize. 

To  Distrain,  dis-trane',  v. n. 

To  make  sciiurc. 

Distrainer,  dis-tra'nSr 

He  that  seizes. 

Distraint, dis-trant'.  s. 

Seizure. 

Distraught,  dis-trawt', 

Di:>tratied.     Little  used. 

Distress,  dis-trcs'.  s. 

The  at\  of  making  a  Ir^al  seizure  ;  a  compul- 
sion, by  which  a  mail  is  aiburcd  lo  appear  in 
court  or  to  pay  a  debt ;  the  thing  seized  by 
law  ;  calamity,  misery,  misfortune. 

To  Distress,  dis-tres'.  y.  a. 

To  prosecute  by  law  to  a  seizure  ;  to  harass, 
to  make  miserable. 

Distressful,  dis-trcs'ful,  a. 

•    Full  of  trouble,  lull  of  misery. 

To  Distribute,  dis-trlo'ute.  v.  a. 

To  divide  amongst  more  than  two,  to  deal  out. 

Distribution,  d?s-trc-bu'shun.  s. 

The  n6t  of  distributing  or  dealing  out  to  others ; 
aft  of  giving  in  charity. 

Distributive,  di&-tr!b'u-iiv.  a. 

Assigning  to  each  other  their  proper  portions. 

DiSTRIBUTIVELY,  dis-trib'6-tiv-lc. 
ad.  By  distribution ;  stngly,  particularly. 

District,  dls'trikt.  s. 
The  circuit  within  which  a  man  may  he  com- 
pelled to  appearance;    circuit  of  authority, 
province  ;  region,  country,  territory. 

To  Distrust,  dis-trust'.  v.  a. 

To  regard  with  diffidence,  not  to  trust. 

Distrust,  dis-trust'.  s. 

Loss  of  credit,  loss  of  confidence,  suspicion. 

Distrustful,  dis-trust' fui.  a. 

Apt  to  distrust,  suspicious;  difiident  of  him- 
self, timoious. 

DisTRUSTFULLYjdis-trfist'ful-le.ad. 

In  a  distrustful  manner. 
DlSTRUSTFULNESS.dis-truSt'ful-lieS. 
s.  The  state  of  being  distrustful,  waiii  of  con- 
fidence. 

D1STRUSTLE8S,  d!s-trust'les.  a. 
Void  of  distrust.     Mfifinn. 

To  Disturb,  dis^turb'.  v.  a. 

To  perplex,  to  disquiet ;  to  put  into  irregular 
motions ;  to  interrupt,  to  hinder. 

Disturbance,  dis-tur'banse.  s. 

'  Interruption  of  tranquillity ;    confusion,  dis- 
order, tumult. 

Disturber,  dis-tur'bur.  s. 

•  A  violator  of  peace,  he  that  Caiises  tumults; 
'   he  that  causes  pcnurbatioaof  mind. 

T2 


To  Disturn,  dis-turn'.  v.  a. 

i.    To  turn  off.     Not  used. 

DisvALUATiON,diz-val-u-a'shun.s. 

Disgrace,  diminution  of  reputation. 

To  DisvALUE,  dlz-vai'u.  V,  a. 

To  undervalue. 

Disunion,  di<-u'nJ-un.  s. 

Separation,  disjunftion  ;  breach  of  concord. 
(J:3r  Some  curious  inspeclor  may,  perhaps,  won- 
der why  I  have  j-ivcn  disumon,  disuse^  &c. 
the  pure  x  and  not  the  «,  since  I  have  laid  it 
down  .as  a  general  rule  under  the  prepositive 
particle  /)//,  ihafcthe  /  immediately  before  the 
accent,  when  a  vowtl  begins  the  next  syllable, 
is  always  flat ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  lon^  u  in  these  words  is  not  a  pure  vowel 
(8) :  not  that  I  think  the  z,  in  this  case,  would 
be  palpably  wrong  ;  for,  though  long  u  may  b\* 
called  a  semi-coiu^onant,  it  is  suiiiciciitly  vocal 
to  make  ihe  /,  or  «,  sound,  in  these,  words, i)ci- 
fcttly  indifferent.— -Sec  D is. 

To  Disunite,  dis-u-nite'.  V.  a. 

To  separate,  to  divide  ;  to  part  friends. 

To  Disunite,  dis-u-nite'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  asunder,  to  become  separate 

Disunity,  dfs-i'n^-te.  s. 

A  state  of  actual  separation. 

DisuSACE,  dis-u'zajc.  s.  (oo^ 
The  gradual  cess^iiion  of  use  or  cu-iiotn. 

Disuse,  dis-use'.  s.  k-x^j) . 

Cessation  of  use,  want  of  ptct^iicc  ;  cesiJiion 
of,  custom. 

To  Disuse, dis-ii7.c'.  v.  a. 

To  ctaic  to  make  UiC  of  ;  to  d; -accustom. 

To  DisvoucH,diz-v&lt.vb'.  V.  a. 
To  destroy  ihe  credit  of,  to  contradict. 

Ditch,  ditsh.s. 

A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  usually  between 
fields;  any  long  narrow  rcceptdtle  of  v/otcr; 
the  modi  with  which  a  town  is  surioundcd. 

To  Ditch,  diLijli.  v.  a. 

To  make  a  ditch. 

Ditcher,  ditsh'ar.  s. 

One  who  digs  ditches. 
DiTHYRAMBICK,  d!/^-e-iam'bik.  s. 
A  song  in  honour  of    lijcchus;    any  pociH^ 
written  with>wildijcss. 

Dittany,  dii'ta-uc.  s. 
An  herb. 

DiTTlED,  ditMd.  a.  (2S2) 
Sung,  adapted  to  musiek. 

DlTTY,  dit^e.  S.  ' 

A  poem  to  be  i»ung,  ason^. 

DiVAN,  de-van',  s.  Ii24) 

The  council  of  the  Oncrrfal  Princes;  ai.y 
council  assembled. 

To  Divaricate,  di-v?.r'e-latc.  v.n. 

(125)  To  be  parted  into  two. 

Divarication, di-yarc-ka'sliun.  s. 

Partition  into  two  j  division  of  opinions. 

To  Dive,  dive.  v.  n. 

To  sink  voluntarily  under  water ;  to  go  deep 
into  any  question,  or  science. 

Diver,  di'vur.  s. 

One  that  sinks  voluntarily  under  water ;  one 
that  goes  under  water  ro  search  tor  any  thing  ; 
he  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  study. 

To  Diverge,  de-verje'.  v.  n.  (,124) 
To  tend  various  ways  from  one  point. 

Divergent,  di-ver'jent.  a.  (i24; 

1  ending  to-  various  parts  from  one  point. 

Divers,  dl'verz.  a. 
Severalj  tondiy,  more  titan  one* 
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DiVERsj:,  di^vcrse.  a. 

Different  from  another ;  difff rent  from  itself, 

mutiiform ;  indifferent  dire^Uons. 
Di  VERSIFICATION, de-ver-se-fe-ki'- 

shun.  s. 

The  act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities ;  vari- 
atioHi  variegation  ;  variety  of  forms,  mulii- 
formity  ;  change,  alteration. 

ToDiVERSiFY,  de.-ver'se-fi.  v.  a. 
To  make  different    from  another,  to  distin- 
guish ;  to  make  different  from  itself,  to  varie- 
gate. 

Diversion,  de-ver'sbun.  s.  (124) 

The  kSi  of  turning  any  thing  off  from  its 
course ;  the  cause  by  which  any  ihing  is  turned 
from  its  proper  course  or  tendency ;  sport, 
something  that  unbends  the  mind  ;  m  war,  the 
act  or  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  off  from 
M>me  dfsign,  by  threatening  or  attacking  a  dis- 
tant part* 

Diversity,  di-yJr'si-te.  s. 

Difference,  dissimilitude,  variety. 

Diversely,  di'vers-le.  ad. 

In  different  ways,  variously. 

To  Divert,  de-virt'.  v.  a.  (i24) 

To  turn  off  from  any  direction  or  course ;  to 
draw  forces  to  a  different  part ;  to  withdraw 
the  mind  ;  to  please,  to  exhilarate. 

Diverter,  de-ver'tur.  s. 
Any  thing  that  diverts  or  alleviates. 

To  Divertise,  di-ver'tiz.  v.  n. 
To  sport,  to  amuse,  to  divert. 

0^"  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  accented  this 
word  on  the  last  syllable,  in  compliance  with 
4bc  verb  advertise,  which  is  exactly  of  the 
same  form,  and  therefore  he  thought  ought  to 
be  accented  in  the  same  manner.  But  by 
making  diikrtise  conform  in  accentuation  to 
advertise,  we  make  the  general  rule  stoop  \f> 
the  exception,  ra* her  than  the  exception  to  ibc 
general   rule.     For  in  all   verbs  of  three  or 

•  more  syllables,  where  the  termination  ise  is 
only  the  verbal  formation,  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  root,  we  never  find  the  accent  on  it;  as 
erhidse,  exercise,  epifomise^  &x. — See  Ad- 
vertisement. 

DiVERTisEMENT,de-Ver'tlz-ment.8. 
Diversion,  delight. 

DiVERTiVE,  de-ver'tiv.  a. 
Recreative,  amuiive. 

To  Di VEST,  de-vest',  v.  a.  (124) 
To  strip,  to  make  naked. 

DiVESTURE,  de-ves'tshure.  s. 
The  act  of  putting  off. 

DividabLe,  de-vi'da-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  seprated. 

DiyiDAN T,  de-vi'dant.  a. 
Different^  separate.     Not  used. 

To  Divide,  de-.vide'.  v.  a.  (124) 
To  part  one  whole  into  different  pieces  ;  to 
separate :  to  disunite  by  discord ;  to  deal  out, 
10  give  in  sliares. 

To  Divide,  di-vlde'.  y.  n. 

I'opart,  to  sunder,  to  break  friendship. 

Dividend,  dfv'e-dend.  s. 

A  share,  the  part  allotted  in  division:  dividend 
is  the  rmmber  given  to  be  parted  or  divided. 

Divider,  de-vi'dur.  s.  (98) 

That  which  parts  any  thing  into  pieces ;  a  dis- 
tributer, be  who  deals  out  to  each  his  share ;  a 
disuniter;  a  particular  kind  of  compasses. 

Dividual,  de-vid'u-al,  or  de-vid'- 
ju-al.  a.  (293)  376) 
D.vidcd,  shared  or  participated  in  common 
witb  others. 


Divination, dlv-e-na'shun.  s.  (53o) 

Prediction  or  foretelling  of  future  vjiings. 

Divine,  de-vJne'.  a.  (124) 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God  ;  proceeding 
from  God,  hot  natural,  not  hutuan  j  excellent 
in  a  supreme  degree ;  presagcful. 

Divine,  dc-vine'.  s. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  priest,  a  clergy- 
man ;  a  man  skilled  in  divinity,  a  theologian. 

To  Divine,  dc-vlne'.  v.  a. 

To  fore tc I,  to  foreknow. 

Xo  DlviNE,  de-vine'.  V.  n. 
To  utter  prognostication;  to  feel  presages;  to 
conjecture,  to  guess. 

Divinely,  de-vlne'le.  ad* 

By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God;  excel- 
lently, in  the  supreme  degree;  in  a  manner 
noting  a  deity. 

DiyiNENESS,  dc-vine'nes.  s. 
Divinity,  partici|)ationof  the  Divine  nature; 
excellence  in  the  supreme  degree. 

Diviner,  dc-vi'nur.s.  (98) 
One  that  professes  divination,  or  the  art  of  re- 
vealing occult  things  by  supernatural  means; 
conjeclurer,  gUesscr. 

DiviNERESS,  de-vine' res.  s. 
A  ^pheiess. 

Divinity,  de-vm'e-ie.s.  (511) 

Participation  of  the  nature  and  excellence  of 
God,  deitVi  godhead  ;  tkc  Deity,  the  Supreme 
Being;  celestial  being;  the  science  of  divine 
things,  theology. 
Divisible,  de-viz'e-bl.  a.  (124) 

Capable  of  being  divided  into  parts,  separable. 

Divisibility,  de-vi/-e-bil'e-ii.  s. 

The  quality  of  admitting  division. 

DiyisiBLENESS,  di-viz'e-bl-nes.  s. 

Divisibility. 

Division,  de-vlsh'un.  s. 

The  act  of  dividing  any  thing  into  parts;  the 
state  of  being  divided;  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  kept  apart,  partition  ;  the  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  dividing ;  dis- 
union, difference ;  jwts  into  which  a  discourse 
is  distributed ;  space  between  the  notes  of 
musick,  juit  time ;  in  ariihmetick,  the  sepa- 
ration or  parting  of  any  number  or  quantity 
given,  into  any  parts  assigned. 

Divisor,  de-vl'zur,s.  (166) 

The  number  given,  by  which  the  dividend  is 
divided. 

Divorce,  dc-yorse'.  s.  (124) 

The  legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife ;  se- 
paration, disunion  ;  the  sentence  by  which  a 
marriage  is  dissolved. 

To  Divorce,  de-vorse'.  v.  a. 

To  separate  a  husband  or  wife  from  the  other ; 
to  force  asunder,  to  separate  by  violence. 

DiyoRSEMENT,de-vorse'^ment.  s. 
Divorse,  separation  of  marriage. 

Divorcer,  de-vor'sur.  s. 

The  person  or  cause  which  produces  divor^  or 
separation. 

DiURETICK,  dl-U-rct'ik.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  provoke  urine. 

Diurnal,  di-ur'nal.  a.  (iiC) 
Relating  to  the  da>'  ^   constituting  the  day  ; 
performed  in  a  day,  daily. 

Diurnal,  di-ur'nal.  s. 

A  journal,  a  day-book. 

DiURMALLY,  di*ur'na-li.  ad. 
Daily,  every  day. 

DiUTURNiTY,di.u.tfir^ne.ti.  s. 
Length  of  duration. 


To  Divulge,  de-vu!je'.  v.  a. 

To  publish,  to  make  publick  ;  to  proclaim, 

DivuLGER,  de-vul'jur.  s,  (gs) 
A  publisher. 

DiyuLSiON,  de:.vul'shun,  s. 
I'he  act  ot  jpjucking  away. 

To  DiZEN,  di'zn.  v.  a.  (los) 
To  dress,  to  deck. 

Dizzard,  diz'zurd.  s. 
A  blockhead,  a  fool. 

Dizziness,  diz'ze-Bcs.  s. 

Giddiness. 
Di^zzY,  diz'ze.  a. 

Giddy,  causing  giddiness ;  thoughtless* 
To  Dizzy,  diz'ze.  v,  a. 

To  whirl  round,  to  make  giddy. 

ToDo,d6o.v.  a.  (164) 
To  practise  or  act  any  thing  good  or  !>ad  ;.  to 
perform,  to  achieve ;  to  execute,  to  discbarge; 
to  finish,  to  end  ;  to  conclude,  to  «eule. 

To  Do,  dM.v.n. 
To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner  wdl  or  ill ;  ta 
make  an  end,  to  conclude ;  to  cease  to  be  con- 
cerned with,  to  cease  to  care  about ;  to  fate, 
to  be  with  regard  ro  sickness  or  health,  as 
How  do  vpu  do  ?  To  do  is  used  for  any  verb 
to  save  the  repetition  of  the  word ;  as,  1  shall 
come ;  but  if  I  do  not,  go  away  ;  that  is,  if  I 
come  not.  Do  is  a  word  of  vehement  com- 
mand, or  earnest  request;  as,  Help  me,  do  I 
Make  haste,  do  I 

DociBLE,  dos'e-bl.a.  (405) 
Tractable,  docile,  easy  to  be  taught. 

DociBLENESS,  dos'e-bl-nes.  $. 

Teachableness,  docility. 

Docile,  dos'sfl.  a.  (i4o) 

Teachable,  easily  instructed,  tractable* 
(f:^^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mf. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Perry,  makr  rbe  firii  syllable 
of  this  word  short,  and  Buchanan  only  n^aKff 
it  long. — See  In  DOC  iL. 

Docility,  do-sil'le-t^.  s. 

Aptness  to  be  laught,  readiness  to  Icam. 

Dock,  dok.  s. 

An  herb. 

Dock,  dik.  s. 

The  stump  of  thfr  tail,  which  remains  after 
docking. 

Dock,  dJk.  s. 

A  place  where  water  is  let  in  or  out  at  plea- 
sure, where  ships  are  built  or  laid  up. 

To  Dock,  dfik.  v.  a. 

To  cut  oif  a  tail ;  to  Cut  any  thing  short ;  10 
cut  off  a  reckoning  ;  to  lay  a  ship  in  a  dock. 

Docket,  dok'it.s.  (99) 

A  direction  tied  upon  goods,  a  summary  of  a 
larger  writing. 

To  Docket,  dok'it.  v.  a. 

To  mark  with  a  docket. 

Doctor,  dok'tur.  s.  (166) 

One  that  has  taken  tbe  highest  degree  in  the 
faculties  of  divinitv»  law,or  physick;  in  some 
universities  they  nave  doctors  of  musick;  a 
physician,  one  who  undertakes  the  cu<c  of  d>^ 
eases. 

To  Doctor,  dok'tur.  v.  a. 

To  physick,  to  cure. 

Doctoral,  dok'tA-ral.  a.  , 
Relating  to  the  degire  of  f  doctor. 

Doctoral  LY,  dok'to-raL-c.ad, 

In  manner  of  a  doctor. 

Doctorship,  dSk'tdr^hfp.  s. 
The  lankof  a  dooDr. 
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DoCTRiNAr,  dok'tri-nal.  a. 
Con^'mtog  doctriQe ;  pertaining  to  the  act  or 
means  of  teaching. 

DoCTRiNALLY,dok'tri-nal-i.  ad. 
In  the  form  of  doctrine,  positively. 

Doctrine,  dok'tr!n.  s.  (i40) 
The  p/inciples  or  positions  of  any  sect  or  mas- 
ter; the  act  of  teaching. 

Document,  dok'u-mlnt.  s. 

Precept,  instruction,  direction. 

Dodder,  dod'dur.  s.  (os) 

A  plant  which  wi:xis  itself  atouc  other  plants, 
and  draws  the  chief  part  of  its  nQuri^omcnt 
from  tbem. 

Dodecagon,  di-dek'a-gon.  s. 

A  figure  of  twel? e  sides. 

To  Dodge,  dodje.  v,  n. 
To  use  craft ;   to  shift  place  as  another  ap- 
proaches ;  to  play  fast  and  loose^   to  raise  ex- 
pectations and  disappoint  them. 

DoDMAN,  dod'man.  s,  (ss) 
The  naitie  of  a  fish. 

Doe,  do.  s. 

A  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck* 

Doer,  dSS'ur.  s.  (296) 
One  that  docs  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

Does,  duz.  (296) 

I'he  third  person  from  Do,  familiarly  used  for 
Doth,  which  is  now  grown  solemn  and  almost 
obsolete. 

ToDoFF,  duf.  v.a. 
To  strip,  to  pot  away,  to  get  rid  of;  to  delay, 
to  refer  to  another  time.    Obsolete. 

Dog,  doff.  s. 

A  domestick  animal  remarkably  various  in  his 
species ;  a  coitstellatioo  called  dirius,  or  Cani- 
cula,  rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  during  the 
dog  days ;  a  repioachful  name  for  a  man. 
To  D0G9  dog.  V.  a. 
To  follow  any  one,  watching  him  with  an  in- 
sidious design. 

Dog-teeth,  dog' t^e/A.  s.  ,   * 

The  teeth  in  the  human  head  next  to  the  grind- 
ers, the  eye  teeth. 

Dog-trick,  dog'trfk.  s. 

An  ill  turn,  surly  01  brutal  treatment. 

Dog-bane,  dog'bane,  s. 

An  heit. 

Dog-briar,  dog'br  i-ur.s. 

The  briar  that  bears  the  hip. 

Dog-cheap,  dog'tsheep.  a. 

Cheap  as  dog's  meat. 

Doc-days,  dSg'daze.  s. 
The  days  in  which  the  dog-star  rises  and  sets 
with  the  sun. 

Doge,  doje.  s. 

The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Venice 
and  Genoa. 

Dogfish,  dog' fish.  s. 

Ashark. 

DoGFLYjdog'fll.  S. 
A  voracious  biting  fly. 

Dogged,  dog'ged,  a.  (366) 

Sullen,  sour,  morose,  ill-humoured,  gloomy. 

Doggedly,  dog'ged-le.  ad. 

Sullenly,  gloomily. 

DoGGEDNESS,  dog'ged-nes.  s. 
Gloom  of  mind,  sullenness. 

Dogger,  dJg'gur.  s.  (98) 

A  small  snip  wiih  one  mast. 

Doggrel,  dog'grel.  s. 
Mean,  wonhless  verses. 

Doggish,  dog'gish.  a. 
Cuxriib,  bruuU 


Doghearted,  dJg'hIr-ted.  a. 

Cruel,  pitiless,  malicious. 

Doghole,  dog'hile.  s. 

A  vile  hole. 
Dogkennel,  dog'ken-n^l.  s. 

A  little  hut  or  house  for  dogs. 

Doglouse,  dog'liuse.  s. 

Airinse£l  that  harbours  on  dogs. 

Dogma,  dog'iTia.  s. 

Established  principle,  settled  notion. 
(}^  This  word,  unlike  many  of  its  Greek  and 
Latin  relations,  seems  to  have  deigned  to  plu- 
ralise  itself  by  Dogmas :  Dogmata  is  indeed 
sumctiraes  used,  but,  like  MeMoranda,  is 
growing  pedantic. 

DogmaI-ism,  dog'ma-tfznu  s. 
Dogmatical  assertion.     Mason. 

Dogmatical,  dog-mat' e-kal.    1 

Dogmatick,  dog-mat'ik.  (509)/*' 
Authoritative,  magisterial,  positive. 

Dogmatically,  dog-mat' e-kal-e. 

ad.  Magisterially,  positively. 

Dogmatic  ALNESS,  dog-tnat'e-kal- 
nes.  s. 

Magisterialness,  mock  authority. 

Dogmatist,  dog'ma-ifst.  s. 

A  magisterial  teacher,  a  bold  advancer  of  prin- 
ciples. 

To  Dogmatise,  dJg'ma-tize.  v,  n. 

To  assert  positively  ;  to  teach  magisterially. 

Dogmatiser,  dog'ma-ti.zur.  s. 
An  asserter,  a  magisterial  teacher. 

Dogrose,  d&g'roze.  s. 
The  flower  of  the  hip. 

Dogsleep,  dig' sleep,  s. 
Pretended  sleep. 

Dogsmeat,  digz'mete.  s. 
Refuse,  vile  stuff. 

DogsTar,  dog' stir.  s. 
The  star  which  gives  name  to  the  dog-days.  « 

Dogstooth,  dSgz'tOO/A.  S. 
A  plant. 

Dogtrot,  dog'trot.  s. 

A  gentle  trot  like  that  of  a  dog. 

Dogweary,  dug-we're.  a. 
Tired  as  a  dog. 

Dogwood,  dog'wud.  s. 
Sec  Cor NK MAN  Chkrry. 

Doily,  dieMe.s. 

A  spc-cies  of  woollen  stuff. 

Doings,  do&'ingz.  s. 

Things  Hooe,  evcuts,  transafiiops ;  feats,a£lions 
good  or  bad  ;  stir,  busde,  tumult. 

Doit,  diit.  s. 

A  small  piece  of  money. 
Dole,  dole.  s. 

The  a£l  of  distributing  or  dealing  ;  any  thing 
dealt  out  or  distributed  ;  provisions  or  money 
distributed  in  charity ;  grief,  sorrow,  misery. 

To  Dole,  dole.  v.  a. 

To  deal,  to  distribute. 

Doleful,  dole' fuK  a. 

Sorrowful,  expressing  grief;  melancholy,  af- 
ni£ied,  feeling  grief. 

Dolefully,  dole'ful-le.  ad. 

,  In  a  doleful  manner. 

Dolefulness,  dole'ful-nes.  s. 

Sorrow,  melancholy  ;  dismabess.^ 
DoLESOME,  dole'sum.  a. 

Melancholy,  gloomy,  dismal. 

DoLESOMELY^  dole'sum-le.  ad. 
In  a  doictome  manner* 


DoLESOMENESSy  doIc'sum-IlCS.  S. 
Gloomy,  mclancbofv. 

Dolichurus,  do-lik'u-rus.  a. 
^  In  Poetry  J  Having  a  syllable  too  much  at 
the  end. 

Doll,  dol.  s. 

A  little  girl's  puppet. 

(j;^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one  if- 
only  :  for  the  reasons,  sec  Principles,  406. 

Dollar,  dol'lur.  s.  (418) 

A  Dutch  and  German  com  of  different  value, 
from  about  two  shillings  and  six-pence  to  four 
and  six-pence. 

Dolorifick,  dJl-o-rif'!k.  a.  (530) 

That  which  causes  grief  or  pain. 

Dolorous,  dol'i-rus.  a.  (503) 

Sorrowful,  doleful,  dismal ;  painful. 

Dolour,  do'lur.  s.  (314) 

Grief,  sorrow ;  lamentation,  complaint. 
(J:|-  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  El- 
phinston,  and  Entick,  make  the  first  0  in  this 
word  short,  as  in  Doilar  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Dr.  Ash,  long,  as 
in  Donor  :  the  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  analogical  (542). 

Dolphin,  dol' fin.  s. 
A  fish. 

Dolt,  dolt.  s. 

A  heavy  stupid  fellow. 

Doltish,  doh'ish.  a. 

Stupid,  blockish. 
Domain,  do-mane',  s. 
Dominion,  empire ;  possession,  estatf  • 

Dome.  dome.  s. 
A  building,  a  house,  a  fabrick ;  an  hemiiphe- 
rical  arch,  a  cupola. 

0:1-  There  is  a  strong  propensity,  particularly  in 
the  people  of  London,  to  pronounce  this  word 
so  as  to  rhyme  wiih  room ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  all  our  Dictionaries, which  give  the  sound  of 
the  vowels,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered io  add 
to  the  already  too  numerous  exceptions  to  the 
general  sound  of  0. 

Domestical,  di-mcs'te-kal. 
Domestick,  dA-mes'iik. 

Belonging  to  the  house,  not  relating  to  thin« 
pubhck;  private,  not  open  ;  inhabiting  the' 
house,  not  wild  ;  not  foreign,  intestine. 
(J::ir  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  of  English,  as 
of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronun- 
ciation, one  cursory  and  colloquial,  the  other 
regular  and  solemn.  He  gives  no  instances  of 
this  double  pronunciation  ;  and  it  is  at  fi^rst  a 
jitile  difficult  to  conceive  what  arc  the  words 
in  which  this  observation  is  verified.  Solemti 
speaking  icca\i  to  have  110  effc£l  upon  the  ac- 
cented vowels ;  for,  let  us  pronounci-  them  aa 
rapidly  or  as  solemnly  as  we  will,  we  certainly 
do  not  make  any  cnange  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  them.  The  only  pan  ol  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  observation 
seems  true,  is  some  of  tiie  vowels  w!icn  unac- 
cented ;  and  of  these  the  0  sec:n$  to  undergo 
the  greatest  change  in  consequeiiCi  of  solem- 
nity or  rapidity.  Thus  the  0  1;^  obey,  is,  in 
solemn  speaking,  pronounced  as  long  and  full 
as  in  the  first  syllable  of  o^»;  but  in  lapid^nd 
cursory  speaking,  a:»  ihort  as  the  0  in  o^en. 
This  latter  sound,  however,  roust  not  be  given 
as  a  model ;  for,  let  the  pronunciation  be  ever 
so  rapid  and  familiar,  toere  is  a  certain  ele- 
gance in  giving  the  ©,  in  this  situation,  iufuU, 
open  sound,  approaching  to  that  which  it  has 
when  under  the  accent  ;  and  though  nothing 
but  a  delicacy  of  ear  will  dirctt  us  to  ihe  degree 
of  openness  widi  which  we  must  pronounce 
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the  imaccen'.eJ  o  in  Dom^stick,  Dodl'ttyi  Po- 
temiaU  Proceed,  lilonastick,  Monoio/7}\  &c. 
vc  may  l>c  nssurcd  that  ibcse  vowels  arc  cxaftly 
under  the  same  predicament ;  and  can  never  be 
pronounced  short  and  shut,  as  if  written  Z)ow- 
mest  ek^  Dossilhy,  Pottcntjal,  &c.  without 
hurting  ihc  ears  of  every  ;;Ood  speaker,  and 
ovcnurnii?j;  the  fiut  principles  of  pronunci- 
ation (517)  (548). 
The  same  obscr\arions  seem  to  hold  good  of  the 
unncccntcd  o  in  cvctv  word  ending  in  oty  ;  ?s 
transitorw  dUatoryy  &c.  The  o  in  rapid  speak- 
ing certainly  goes  into  short  i/,  as  if  written 
transhury^  dilaiury,  &c.  but  in  solemn  pro- 
nunciation approacacs  to  the  accented,  optn 
sound  of  0  \n  glory f  story ^  &c.  but  as  iht*  o  in 
thi-sc  tcnr.inauons  never  admits  of  being  pro- 
nounced quite  so  oj>en  as  when  ending  a  syl- 
hb'.e  before  the  accent,  I  h.ive,  like  Mr.  Shc- 
rici.in,  ^iivcn  it  thecoUoquiiil  sound  of  short  « 

(5'2;  (557}— -Sec  Co.Vi.MANI). 

To  DoMESTiCATi:,  dn-mcs'te-katc. 

V.  a.   I'o  make  domestic k,  to  withdraw  front 
.  thepubiick. 
Domiciliary,  dim-c-sii'ya-re.  a. 

(113)  Inrrudinp  into  private  hoascs  under  pre- 
tence of  scirching  for  enemies  or  contraband 
goods.     Mason. 
Dominant,  riom'e-nant.  a. 

Predominant,  presiding',  ascendant. 

To  Dominate,  dom'c-nate.  v.  a. 

To  predominate,  to  prc^'ail  over  the  rest. 

Domination,  dim -c-na' shun.  s. 

Power,  dominion  ;  tyranny,  insolent  autho- 
rity ;  one  highly  exalted  in  power,  used  of 
angclick  beings. 

Dominator,  doni'e-na-tor.  s.  (521) 

The  presiding  jx)wer. 

To  Domineer,  dom-e-neir'.  v.  n. 
To  rule  with  insolence,  to  a6\  without  control. 

Dominical,  do-m!n'e-k3l.  a. 

l^hat  which  notes  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 

Dominion,  do-min'yun.  s.  (113) 

Sovereign  aQihority  ;  right  of  possession  or 
use,  witDoiit  being  accountable  ;  territory ;  re- 
gion,  distri£i ;  predominance,  ascendant ;  an 
order  of  angels. 

Don,  dSn.  s. 
The  Spanish  title  for  a  gentleman. 

To  Don,  don.  v.  a. 
'  To  put  on.     Little  used. 

DoNARY,  do'na-rc,  s. 
A  thing  given  to  sacred  uses. 

Donation,  do-na'sliQn.  s. 

The  a£l  of  giving  any  thing;  the  grant  by 
which  any  thing  is  given. 

Donative,  don'a-iiv.  s.  (503) 

A  gift,  a  largess,  a  present ;  in  law,  a  benefice 
merely  piven  and  collated  by  the  patron  to  a 
man,  without  institution  or  induction. 

g^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vowel  in  ibe  first  syllable  ol  Ibis 
word,  not  only  as  I  think  it  contrary  to  the.best 
usage,  but  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  analogy 
of  words  in  this  termination.  Let  not  the  long 
quantity  of  the  Latin  0  in  Donatio  be  pleaded 
ag;ainst  me;  for  (waving  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  arguing  from  the  Latin  quantity 
to  cur's)  (5A5)  mis  would  prove  that  the  a 
and  e  in  ihcbrst  syllable  of  Sana$i'Vf^T\A  Lent- 
tive  ought  to  bt  long  likewise.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  Asb,  and  Mr.  Perry,  arc  on  my  side. 

Done,  dun. 

Part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Do. 
Done,  dun.  interject. 
The  word  by  which  a  wager  is  concluded ; 


when  a  wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepts  says 
it  is  Done.  ^ 

Donor,  do'nir.  s. 

A  giver,  a  bestowcr. 

Doodle,  doo'dl.  s.  (405) 

A  iriflcr,  anidfcr.     A  low  word. 

To  Doom,  doom.  v.  a. 

To  condemn  to  any  punishment,  to  sentence  ; 
to  command  judicially  or  auihorifativrly  ;  to 
destine,  to  command  by  uncoQuoUable  au- 
thority. 

Doom,  dSSm.  s. 

Judicial  sentence,  judgment  ;  trondemnaiion  ; 
deterinination  declared  ;  the  state  to  which  one 
is  destined  ;  ruin,  destruction. 

D()OMSDAY,d66TnzMi.  S. 
The  d.iy  of  final  and  universal  judgment ;  the 
last,  the  great  day ;  the  day  of  sentence  or  con- 
demnation. 

Doomsday-book,  (i&omz'daboSk. 

$^  A  book  made  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  whicn  the  estates  of  the  kin^j- 
dom  were  registered. 

Door,  dore.  s.  (310) 
The  gate  of  a  house,  that  which  opens  to  yield 
entrance;  entrance,  portal;  passage,  avenue, 
means  of  approach  :  Out  of  d(X)rs,  no  more  to 
be  foimd,  tairly  sent  away  :  Atihedoor  of  any 
one,  imputable,  chargeable  upon  him  ;  Next 
door  to,  approaching  to.  near  to. 
(f:3r   Ben  Jo- son  in  his  Grammar  has  a  quota- 
tion from  Gower,  where  this  word  is  s^KUed 
Dore  as  it  is  pronounced  at  this  day,  aud  this 
was  probably  the  old  pronunciation. 
*•  There  is  no  fire,  there  is  no  spark, 
•*  There  is  no  JDortr  which  may  chark." 
Gotuer,  Hit.  4. 

Doorcase,  dore'kase.  s. 

The  frame  in  which  the  door  is  inclosed. 

Doorkeeper,  dore'kecp-dr.  s.  • 

Poner,  one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

DoQUET,  dok'it.  s.  (c)9)  (415) 
A  paper  containing  a  warrant. 

Dorick,  dor'ik.  a. 
Relating  to  the  Dorick  architeflurc ;  a  spe- 
cies of  architeflnre  invcnt**d  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  Doria,  a  province  or  distrid 
in  ancient  Greece. 

Dormant,  dor'mant.  a. 

Sleeping ;  in  a  sleeping  po&ture  ;  concealed, 
not  divulged. 

Dormitory,  d&r'me-tur-e.  s.  ("5/) 
A  place  10  sleep  in,  a  room  with  many  beds ; 
a  burial-place. 

Dormouse,  dor'm6use.  s. 
A  small  animal  which  passes  a  large  |>art  of  the 
winter  in  sleep. 

DoRN,  dorn.  s. 

The  name  of  a  fish. 
Dorr,  dor.  s. 

A  kind  of  flying  inseft,  the  hedge-chafer. 
Dorsel,  dor'srl.    \ 
DORSER,  d6r's5r.  P' 

A  i^annier,  a  basket  or  bag,  one  of  which  hangs 

on  either  side  a  beast  of  burden. 

Dorsiferous,  d6r-s!f' f^-rS^.  1 
DoRSiPAROUS,  dor-sip' pa-rus.  /^' 
Having  the  property  of  bearing  or  bringing 
forth  on  the  back  ;  used  of  plants  that  have 
the  seeds  tm  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  fein. 
(518)      _ 

Dose,  dose.  s. 

So  much  of  any  medicine  -as  is  taken  at  one 
time  ;  as  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to  a  man's 

J  lot ;  the  utmost  quantity  of  strong  liquor  tluit 
a  mail  can  swallow. 


To  Dose,  disc.  v.  a. 
To  proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the  pi- 
ticnt  or  disease. 

Dossil,  dos'sil.  s. 

A  pledget,  a  nodule  or  lump  of  lint. 
Dost,  dust. 
Tbs  RToiid  person  of  Do f 

Dot,  d?,t.  s. 
A  small  point  or  spot  made  to  mark  any  place 
in  a  writing. 

To  Dot,  dc»t.  v.  a. 
To  make  dots  or  spots. 

Dotage,  do'tadje.  s.  (00) 

Loss  of  undcrsianding,  iaxbcciliiy  of  mind ; 
excessive  fondness. 

Dotal,  do'tal.  a.  (ss) 

Rcljti'ig  to  the  portion  of  a  woman,  constitu- 
ting her  |X)rtion. 

Dotard,  do'iard.  s.  (qs) 

A  man  whose  age  has  impaired  his  intellcfls. 

To  Dote,  dote.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  inteilc6^s  impaired  by  n;;e  or  pji- 
sion  ;  to  be  in  love  to  extremity  ;  10  dote  ujitju, 
to  regard  with  excessive  fondncs*. 

Doter,  do'tur.  s.  (()S) 

One  whose  understanding  is  impaired  hy  year?» 
a  dotard  ;  a  man  fondly,  weakly,  ancl  exces- 
sively in  love. 

DoTiudj//\ 

The  third  person  of  Do. 

Dotingly,  d6't!ng-lc.  ad. 

Fondly. 

DoTTARD,dot'tard.  s.  (ss) 
A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting. 

Dotterel,  (^ot'tur-ii.  s.  {gg) 

The  name  of^a  bird. 
Double,  dub'bl.  a.  (314)  (405) 

Two  of  a  sort,  one  corresponding  to  the  cnher; 
twice  as  much,  containing  the  siime  quantity 
repeated  ;  two-fold,  of  two  Icinds,  two  in  raim- 
her ;  having  twice  the  effcQ  or  influence ; 
deceitful,  ading  two  p^jris. — See  Codle. 

Double-plea,  dub'bl-pli.  s. 

Tfiat  in  which  the  defendant  alleges  &r  him- 
self two  several  matters,  whereof  cither  is 
sufficient  to  tffetl  his  disire  in  dcbaniog  ibe 
p'aintiff. 

Double-biting,  dab-bUbl' ting.  a. 

Bit.iy,  or  cutting  on  either  side. 

Double-buttoned,  dab-bl-bQt'- 
xnd.  a.  (170)   (35.Q) 

Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 

Double-dealer,  dub-bl-de'lur.  s. 

A  deceitful,  subtle,  insidious  fellow,  one  wbo 
says  one  thing  and  thmks another. 

Double-dealing,  ddb-bl-de'ling. 

s.  Artifice,  dissimulation,  low  or  wicked  cun- 
ning 

To  Double-die,  dub-bl-di'.  v.  a. 

To  die  twice  over. 
Double-headed,  dub-bl-bed'dd.a. 

Having  the  Hov.  ers  growing  one  to  another. 

To  Double-lock,  dib-bUluk' .  v.  a. 
To  shoot  the  lock  twice. 

Double-minded,  dub-bl-mind'ed. 

a-  Deceitftil,  insidious. 

Double-tongued,  dub-bl-tungd'. 

8«  (359)  Dccciiul,  giving  contrary  accounts 
of  the  same  thing. 

To  Double,  dub'bl.  v. a. 

To  enlarge  any  quantity  liy  addition  of  the 
same  quantity  ;  to  contain  iwMce  the  quantity ; 
to  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order  or  pa- 
rallel ;  to  fold ;  to  pass  round  a  hcadUud. 
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To  Double,  d&b'bl.  v.  n. 

To  increase  to  twice  the  q^uantity ;  to  enlarge 
the  stake  to  twice  the  sum  in  play ;  to  wind  in 
running. 

Double,  dub'bl.  s. 

Twice  the  quantity  or  number ;  strong  beer 
of  twice  fhe  common  strength  ;  a  crick,  a  shift, 
an  artifice. 
D0UBLENESS9  dub'bl-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  double 

DOUBLEJR,  dub'bl-fir.  s. 
He  that  doubles  any  thing. 

Doublet,  dub'bl-et.  s.  (gg) 

The  inner  garment  of  a  man,  the  waistcoat ; 
two,  a  pair. 
DoUBLON,dub-bl-&in'.  s.  French. 
A  Spanish  coin  containing  the  value  of  two 
pli>iofcs. — See  Encore. 

Doubly,  dub'bl-^-  ad. 

Li  twice  the  quantity,  to  twice  the  degree. 

To  Doubt,  diut.  v.  a.  (313) 

To  question,  to  be  in  uncertainty  ;  to  fear ;  to 
suspc£l ;  to  hesitate. 

To  Doubt,  d6ut.  v.  n. 

To  hold  questionable,  to  think  uncertain  j  to 
fear,  to  suspe6l,  to  distrust. 

Doubt,  d&ur.  s. 

Unceriainty  of  mind,  susoensc ;  qurstion,  point 
unsettled  ;  scruple,  perplexity  ;  suspicion,  ap- 
prehension of  ill  ;  difficulty  ODJcftcd* 

Doubter,  dou'tur.  s.  (ys) 

One  who  entertains  scruples. 

Doubtful,  dout'fu!.  a. 

Dubious;  ambiguous;  questionable,  uncer- 
tain ;  not  secure,  not  confident. 

Doubtfully,  d6m'fuUi.  ad. 

Dubiously,  irresolutely;  ambiguously,  with 
uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Doubtfulness,  d6ut'ful-nes.  s. 

Dubiousness,  ambiguity. 
Doubtingly,  d6uting-le.  ad. 
In  a  doubting  manner,  dubiously. 

Doubtless,  dout'les.  a. 
Without  fear,  without  apprehension  of  danger. 

Doubtless,  diut'les,  ad. 

Without  doubt,  unquestionably. 

Dove,  duv.  s.  {165) 

A  wild  pigeon,  a  pigeon. 

Dovecot,  duv'kot.  s. 

A  small  building  in  which  pigeons  are  brec 
and  kept. 

DovEHOUSE,  duv'h&use.  s. 
A  house  for  pigeons. 

Dovetail,  duv'iale.  s. 

A  form  of  joining  two  bodies  together,  where 
that  which  js  inserted  has  the  form  of  a  wedge 
reversed. 

Dough,  do.  s.  (318) 

The  paste  of  bread  or  pies  yet  unbaked« 

Doughty, d&u'ie.  a.  (313) 

Brave,  illustrious,  eminent.  Now  used  only 
iroTMCally. 

Doughy,  do'e.  a. 
Unfound,  soft,  unhardened. 

To  OOUSE,  d6use.  V.  a.  (313) 
To  put  over  head  suddenly  in  the  water. 

To  Douse,  dMse.  v.  n. 

To  fall  suddenly  into  the  water. 
DowAGER;  diu'a-jur.  s.  (223) 
A  widow  with  a  jointure;  the  title  giveo  to 
ladies  who  survive  their  husbands. 

Dowdy,  diu'di.  s.  (223) 
An  awkward,  ill-drcsscd,  inelegant  womaa*  - 


Dower,  dod'Sr.  ,__^, 

DowerYj  diu'Sr-e.  / 
That  which  the  wife  bringcih  to  her  husband 
in  marriage  ;  that  which  the  widow,  possesses ; 
I  be  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife ;  endowment, 
gift. 

Dowered,  dou'urd.  a.  (359) 

Portioned,  supplied  with  a  portion. 

Dower  LESS,  diu'ur-les.  a. 

Without  a  fortune. 

Dowlas,  diu' las.  s.  (223) 

A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 

Down,  doun.  s.  (223) 
Soft  feathers  j  any  thing  that  soothes  or  molli- 
fies ;  soft  wool,  or  tender  hair;  the  soft  fibres 
of  plants  which  wing  the  seeds. 

Down,  d&un.  s. 
A  large  open  plain  or  valley. 

Down,  doun.  prep. 
Along  a  descent,  from  a  higher  place  to  a 
lower;  towards  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Down,  diun.  ad. 
On  the  ground,  from  a  higner  to  a  lower  situ- 
ation ;  tending  towards  the  ground ;  out  of 
sight,  below  the  horizon ;  to  a  total  macera- 
tion ;  into  disgrace,  into  declining  reputation  ; 
Up  and  down,  here  and  there. 

Down,  dAun.  interj. 
An  exhortation  to  destruction  or  demolition. 

Downcast,  diun'kast.  a. 

Bent  down,  dire6ted  t»  the  ground. 

Downfal,  d6un'fall.  s.  (406) 
Ruin,  fall  from  state ;  a  body  of  things  falling ; 
de&trudion  of  fabricks. 

Down  FALLEN,  d&un'faln.  part.  a. 
Ruined,  fallen. 

Downhill,  diun'htl.  s. 
Declivity,  descent.— Sec  Dunghill. 

Down  looked,  d6uii'l6okt.  a. 
Having  a  deje6)ed  countenance,  fallen,  melan- 
choly. 

DowNLYiNG,  doun-li'fng.  a. 
About  to  be  in  travail  of  childbirth. 

Downright,  d^un-rite'.  ad. 

Straight  or  right  down ;  in  plain  terms ;  com- 
pletely, without  stopping  short. 

Downright,  dAun'rite.  a. 

Plain,  open,  undisguised;  direflly  tending  to 
the  point ;  xunccremonious,  honestly,  surly  ; 
plain  without  palliation. 

Downsitting,  d&ua-s!t'iing.  s. 
Rest,  repose. 

Downward,  doun' wurd.  (68)\     , 

Downwards,  (l6un'wurdz.     /^ 

Towards  the  centre  from  a  higher  situation 
to  a  lower;  in  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal 
descent. 

Downward,  doun'wurd.  a. 

Moving  on  a  declivity ;  declivous,  bending  ; 
depressed,  deie£led. 

Downy,  dou'ne. a. 
Covered  with  down  or  nap,  made  of  down  or 
soft  feacfaen ;  soft,  tender,  soothing. 

DowRE,d6ur.  (223) 
Dowry,  dou're 

A  portion  given  with  a  wife  ;  a  reward  paid 
for  a  wife. 

DoxoLOGY,  dok-soi'o-je.  s.  (ais) 
a  form  of  giving  glory  to  God. 

DoxY,dok'se  s. 

a  whore,  a  loose  wench. 
To  DozE,  d6ze.  v,  n,  ^ 

To  slumber,  to  be  half  asleep. 
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To  Doze,  doze.  v.  a. 
To  stupify,  to  dull. 

Dozen,  duz'zn.  s.  (103) 

The  number  of  twelve. 

Doziness,  do'ze-n^s.  s. 

Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 
DozY,  do'ze.  a. 

Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 

Drab,  drab.  s. 
A  whore,  a  strumpet.  , 

Drachm,  draiti.  s. 
An  old  Roman  coin ;  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce. 

Drachma,  drak'ma.  s. 

The  dram.     The  name  of  an  old  Roman  coin* 

Draff,  draf.  s. 
Any  thing  thrown  away. 

Praffy,  draf'fe.  a. 
Worthless,  dreggy. 

Draft,  draft,  a. 

Corrupted  from  Draught. 

To  Drag,  drag.  v.  a. 
T(T  pull  along  the  ground  by  main  force ;  to 
draw  any  thing  burtbensome  ;  to  draw  con- 
temptuously along  ;  to  pull  about  with  vio- 
lence and  Ignominy ;  to  pull  roughly  and  for- 
cibly. 

To  Drag,  drag.  v.  n. 
To  bang  so  low  as  to  trail  or  grate  upon  the 
ground. 

Drag,  drag.  s. 

A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; 
an  instrument  witii  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  wat;;r  ;  a  kind  of  car  draw  ft  by 
the  hand. 

Dragnet,  drag' net.  s. 
A  net  which  is  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water. 

To  Draggle,  dragjgl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  make  dirty  by  dragging  on  the  ground. 

To  Draggle,  drag'gl.  V.  n* 

To  grow  dirty  by  being  drawn  aloog  the 
ground. 

Dragon,  drag'un.s.  (iCG) 

a  winged  sirrpent ;  a  fierce  violent  mart"  or 
woman ;  a  constellation  near  the  North  Pole. 

Dragon ET,  drag'un-lt.  s. 

A  little  dragon. 

Dragonfly,  drag'un-fll.  s. 

A  fierce  stmging  fly. 
Dragonish,  drag'uii-ish.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  dr.ii^on. 

Dragonlike,  drAg'uji-llkc. a. 
Furious,  ficr>'. 

Dragonsblood,  drag'unz-blud.  s. 
A  kind  of  resin. 

Dragon&head,  drag'^unz-hed.s. 
A  plant. 

Dragontree,  drag'dn-tree.  s. 
P5ilm-trec. 

Dragoon,  dra-goon'^.  s.  See  Eacare. 
A.  kind  of  soldier  ili<u  serves  indificrently 
cither  on  horse  or  foot. 

To  Dragoon,  dra-goSn'.  v.  a. 
To  persecute  by  abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage 
of  soldiers. 

To  Drain,  drine  v. a. 

To  draw  off  gradually  ;  to  empty  by  drawing 
gradually  away  what  it  contains ;  to  make  quite 
dry. 

Drain,  drSne.s. 
The  channel  through  which  liquids  are  gra- 
dually drawn. 
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Drake,  t^rake.  s. 
The  male  of  the  duck  ;  a  .small  piece  of  ar- 
tillciy. 

Dram^  dram.  s. 

In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  ;  a 
small  quantity  ;  such  a  quantity  of  distilled 
spirits  »s  is  usually  drank  at  once ;  spirits,  dis- 
tilled liquors. 

To  Dram,  dram.  y.  n. 
To  drink  distilled  spirits. 

Drama,  dra'mn,  or  dram/ma.  s. 
A  {Hsein  accommodated  to  actioni  a  poem  in 
which  the  aftion  is  not  related,   but  repre- 
sented ;  play,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy. 

(J:^  The  last  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is 
that  which  was  universally  current  till  within 
these  Few  ycais;  but  the  fiisi  h  iii  insensibly 
stolen  into  use,  as  we  may  ohscr\c  from  the 
j.evenil  ditlionaries  which  have  adopted  ii. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  jndj;*^  bv  the  posiiion  of  the 
ihe  accent,  Entick.  and  bailey,  pronounce  it 
wi:h  the  fiist  a  long ;  and  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Bu- 
chanan, and,  if  we  may  guess  at  Dr»  A&b  by 
his  nccent,  with  the  same  letter  short.  Mr. 
Scott  gives  it  both  ways  ;  but,   by  placing  the 

•  sound  with  the  long  a  first,  seems  10  prettr  it. 
The  authorities  arc  certainly  on  the  side  1  nave 
adopted  ;  but  I  wish  also  to  establish  it  by 
'analogy. 

Jind  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  froin  the  Latin  quantity  to 
the  £ngUsh,  it  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
first  pronunciation  ;  for  in  a  Latin  word  of 
two  syllables,  where  a  consonant  comes  be- 
tween two  vowels,  the  consonant  always  goes 

•  to  the  last,  and  the  first  vowel  is  pronounced 
long,  wuhoui  the  least  regard  to  tn«:  quantity. 
Thus  CrS.'fs,  the  philosopher,  and  crates,  a 
hurdle ;  decus,  honour,  and  dfn/9,  to  give ; 
9-vo,  to  triumph,  and  ovum,  an  egg  ;  Numa^ 
the  legislator,  and  NSmen,  the  divmity,  have 
the  first  vowels  always  sounded  long  by  an 
English  speaker,  although  in  the  Latin  ihe  first 
vowel  in  the  first  word  of  each  of  these  pairs 
is  short.  From  this  universal  manner  of  |>ro- . 
nouncing  Latin  words,  though  contrary  to 
Latin  quantity,  it  is  no  wonder,  when  we  adopt 
words  from  I  nat  language  without  any  altera- 
tion, we  should  pronounce  them  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  concludiid,  that 
this  uniform  pronunciation  ot  the  Latin  arises 
from  the  genius  of  our  own  tongue  ;  which  al- 
ways inclines  us  to  lengthen  the  accented  vowel 
before  a  single  consonant  in  words  of  two  syl- 
lables ;  otherwise,  what  reason  can  we  assun 
for  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  ancestors  tor 
doubling  the  consonants  in  verbs,  verbal  nouns 
and  participles,  wheie  a  single  vowel  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  consonant  in  the  theme  ? 
But  an  aifeclation  of  Latinity  seems  to  have 
disturbed  the  general  pronunciation  of  our  own 
language,  as  much  as  our  own  pronunciation 
has  dijiturbed  the  Latin  quantity:  for,  though 
we  neglc^)  the  quantity  of  Latin  dissyllablesi 
wheti  we  are  pronouncing  that  language,  yet 
in  dissyllables  of  our  own,  formed  from  the 
Latin,  and  Anglicised,  we  seem  tobs,  in  some 
measure,  guided  by  the  Latin  quantity.  To 
what  else  can  we  attribute  the  short  sound  of 
the  first  vowel  in  magic,  placid ^  tepid,  'vigii, 
TK^trij  &c.  ?  and  to  what  but  the  genuine 
force  of  vernacular  pronunciation  can  we 
ascribe  the  long  sound  of  u  in  this  situation, 
let  the  quantity  of  the  Laiio  ori^nal  be  what 
it  will  ?  Thus,  though  epict  topic,  cynic,  and 
tonic,  have  the  first  vowci  short,  tumc,  itupidi 
Cupid,  tumid,  &c.  have  ilie  n  long,  though 
ali^ays  short  in  the  Latin  words  fiom  whence 
ihcvarc  derived.     But  however  ihi'.  m#y  be 

-  in  w«)rds  anglicised  from  the  Latin,  and  ending 
in  a  consonant^  pcchaps,  la  nothing  is  our  pro-i 


nunciation  more  regular  than  in  the  quannty 
of  the  first  vowel  in  a  word  of  two  syllables 
ending  with  a  vowel ;  in  this  case  tne  first 
vowel  is  invariably  long ;  and  why  the  word  m 
question  ihould  be  the  only  exception,  cannot 
easily  be  accounted  for.  We  have  no  words 
originally  English  of  this  forms  hut  those  we 
adopt  from  other  languages  sufficiently  shew 
the  analogy  of  pronunciation :  .thus  Go/a, 
Coma,  China,  tra,  Strata,  ^Qta^  Fico, 
Dado,  Sago,  Bra-jo,  Tyro,  Hero,  Negro,  &c. 
&C'  have  ail  the  first  syllable  long;  and  why 
Z)r^;;;r/ should,  not  fall  into  the  same  analopy, 
I  cannot  conceive.  A  corroboration  of  this 
is  ihr  pronunciation  of  Lama,  Brama,  Zama, 
and  Zara,  and  all  pro()cr  names  of  the  same 
form  fiom  the  ,Grcck  and  Latin,  as  Cato, 
Plato,  Strata,  Crito,  Draco,  &c  ;  and  I  thiiik 
i(^  may  be  with  confidence  asserted,  that  an 
Englishman,  who  had  never  heard  the  word 
Drama  pronounced,  would  naturally  piace  the 
accent  u|k)m  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounce 
the  vowel  in  that  syllable  long  and  slender. 
(544)  (545)  ^       4  . ,      .  ., 

Dramatical,  dra-mat  e-kal.      1 

Dramatick,  dra-mat'ik.  (509)  /^ 
Represented  by  action. 

Dramatically,  dra-mat' c-VJll- J. 

ad.  Representatively,  by  representation. 

Dramatist,  dram'Sriist.  s.  (503) 

I'he  author  of  dramatick  coiupusitioni. 

Drank^  drank. 
The  preteiit  of  Drink. 

Draper,  dra'pur.  s.  (98) 

"One  who  sells  cloth . 
Drapery,  dra'pur-e.  s. 

Clothwork,  ih&  trade  of  making  cloth  ;  cloth, 
stuffs  of  wool ;  the  dress  of  a  pidufC  or  statue. 

Draught,  draf.s.  (331) 

Refuse,  swili. 

Draught,  draft,  s.  (215)  (393) 

The  act  of  drinking ;  a  quantity  of  liquor 
draiik  at  once  ;  the  act  of  drawing  or  pulling 
carriages;  the  quality  of  being  drawn;  de- 
lineation, sketch  ;  a  picture  drawn ;  the  act  of 
sweeping  with  a  net ;  the  quantity  of  fishes 
taken  by  once  drawing  the  net ;  forces  drawn 
oif  from  the  main  army,  a  detachment;  a 
sink,  drain ;  the  depth  which  a  Vessel  draws, 
or  sinks  into  the  water;  a  bill  drawn  for  the 
payment  of  money. 

Draughthouse,  draft'house.  s. 
A  house  in  which  filth  is  deposited. 

To  Draw,  draw.  v.  a.  Pret.  Drew. 
Part.  pass.  Drawn.  To  pull  along,  to^pull 
jorcibly;  to  drag;  to  suck  ;  to  attract;  to 
inhale;  toiaktrtrom  a  cask;  to  pull  a  sword 
from  the  sheath ;  to  let  out  any  liquid ;  to 
take  bread  out  of  the  oven  j  to  unclose  or  slide 
back  curtains  ;  to  close  or  spread  curtains  ;  to 
extract;  to  protract,  to  lengthen  ;  to  represent 
by  picture ;  to  form  a  representation  ;» to  de- 
duce, as  from  pustulates ;  to  allure,  to  entice ; 
to  penuade  to  follow;  to  induce  ;  to  win,  10 
gain ;  to  extort,  to  force ;  to  wrest,  to  distort ; 
to  compose,  to  form  in  writing ;  to  eviscerate, 
to  embowel ;  10  draw  in,  to  cootrKZt,  to  pull 
back,  to  inveigle,  to  entice;  to  dnaw  off,  to 
extract  by  distijlation,  to  withdraw,  to  ab- 
stract; to  draw  on,  to  occasion;  to  invite,  to 
cause  by  degrees ;  to  draw  over ;  to  persuade 
to  revoitt  to  draw  our,  to  protract,  to  lengthen, 
to  pump  out  by  insinuation,  to  call  to  agiion,, 
to  detach  for  service,  to  range  in  battle,  to 
draw  up,  to  form  in  order  of  battle,  to  form  in 
writing. 

To  Draw,  draw,  v,  n. 
To  periorin  the  office  of  a  beast  of  draught ; 
to  act  as  a  wciglit ;  to  comract,  to  shrink ;  tol 
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advance,  to  move ;  to  unsheath  a  weapon ;  |» 
practise  the  art  of  delineation  ;  to  rake  a  card 
out  of  the  pack,  to  take  a  lot ;  to  make  a  sore 
run  by  attraction ;  to  draw  off,  to  retire,  to  re- 
treat ;  to  draw  on,  to  advance,  to  approach. 

Drawback,  draw'bak.  $. 

Money  given  back  for  ready  paymeiit. 

Drawbridge,  draw'bridje.  s. 
A  bridge  made  to  be  lifted  up,  to  binder  or 
admit  comnAinication  at  pkasune. 

Drawer,  driw'ui*.  s. 

One  employed  in  procurii>g  water  from  the 
well ;  one  whose  business  ii  to  draw  liqaon 
from  (he  cask ;  that  which  has  the  power  of 
attraction. 

Drawer,  draw'ur.  s* 

A  box  in  a  case,  out  of  which  it  is  drawn  at 
pleasure  ;  in  the  plural,  part  of  a  man's  dien 
worn  under  the  breeches. 

Drawing,  draw'tng.  s. 

Delineation,  representation. 

Drawing-room,  draw'ing-riom.  s. 

I'hc  room  in  which  company  assemble  at 
court ;  the  company  assembled  there. 

Drawns  drawn,  part,  from  Draw. 

Equal,  where  each  party  takes  his  own  stake; 
•with  a  sword  unsheathed;  open,  put  aside  or 

unclosed;  eviscerated;  induced  as  from  some 

motive. 

Drawwell,  dr^w'weL  s. 
^    A  deep  well,  q.well   out  of  which  water  is 
drawn  by  a  long  cord.—- See  Du  kx:h  I  ll. 

To  Drawl, driwi.  v.  n. 

To  utter  any  thing  in  a  slow  way. 

Dray,  dra. 

DRAYCART.dra'kart.  ^ 
The  car  on  which  beer  is  earned. 

Drayhorse,  dra'hirse.  s. 
A  horse  which  draws  a  dray. 

Draymam,  dra'raan.  s.  (ss) 
One  that  attends  a  dray. 

Drazel,  draz'zLs.  (102)  (405) 
A  low,  mean,  worthless,  wretch.    Not  uxd. 

Dread, drid.  s.  (234) 
Fear,  terror  ;  awe;  the  person  or  thifig^entd. 

Dread,  dred.  a. 

I^crrible.  frightful;    awful,  venerable  io  ths 

highest  degree. 
To  Dread,  dred.  v.  a. 

To  fear  in  an  excessive  degree. 

To  Dread,  dred.  v.  n. 
To  be  in  fear. 

Dreader,  dr^d'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  lives  in  fear. 

Dreadful,  dred'fu!.  a. 

Terrible,  frightful. 

Dreadfulness,  drld'ful-nes.  s. 

Tcrriblcncs'.,  frightful  ness. 

Dreadfully,  drcd'fuj.c.  ad. 

Terribly,  frightfully. 

Dreadlessness,  dred'Jes-nes.  s. 
Fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

Dreadless,  dredMes.  a. 
Fearless,  unaffr^htcd,  intrepid. 

Dream,  dr^me.  «.  (237) 
A  phantasm  of  sleep,  the  thoughts  of  a  s]eq>- 
ing  man ;  an  idle  fancy. 

To  DreaM;  dreme.  v.  n. 
To  have  the  re)wesentation  oC  something  in 
sleep ;  to  think,  to  imagine  ;  to  think  idly ; 
to  be  sluggish ;  to  idle. 

To'Dream,  dremc.  v.  a. 
To  see  in  a  dream. 
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Dreamer,  <lre'mur.  s.  (99) 

One  who  has  dreams ;  an  idle  fancjAil  man  ; 
a  nx>pr,  a  man  lost  in  wild  imagination;  a 
sluggard,  an  idler. 

JDreamless,  drcme'lcs.  a. 

Without  dreams* 

Drear,  drcrc.  a.  (227) 

Mourrifnl,  dismal. 

Dreary,  dii're.  a. 

Sorrowful,  distressfiil ;  (;loomy,  dismal,  horrid. 

Dredge,  dridje.  s. 

A  kind  of  net. 

To  Dredge,  dredjc.  v.  a, 
To  gather  with  adiedgc. 

Dredger,  dred'jur.  s. 

One  who  fishes  witK  a  dredge. 
Drecginkss,  dreg'ge-iics.  .s. 
Fulness  of  dregs  or  lees,  feculijncc. 

Dreggish,  Hreg'gkh.  a. 

Foul  with  lees,  feculent. 

Dreggy,  dreg'gc.a.(382) 
Gjutaining  dregs,  consisting  of  dregs,  feculent. 

Dregs,  dregz.  s. 

The  seaimeru  of  liquors,  ihc  lees,  the  grounds; 
any  thing  by  which  purity  iscdirruiMed  ;  druss, 
sweepings,  refuse- 

To  DREiN,drane.  v.  n.  (249)    ' 
To  empty  ;  better  written  Drain, 

ToDRENCH,drensb.  V.  a. 

To  look,  to  Sleep ;  to  saturate  with  cirink  or 
moikmrc ;  to  physick  by  violence. 

Drench,  drcnsh.  r.   - 

A  draught,  swill ;  physick  for  a  brute  >  phy- 
sick  that  roust  be  given  br  violence. 

Drencher,  drinsb'fir.  s. 

One  that  dips  or  steeps  any  thing  ;  one  that 
gives  phy&icK  by  force. 

To  Dress, dris.  v.  a. 

To  clothe ;  to  adorn,  to  embellish  ;  to  cover 
a  wound  with  medicaments ;  to  curry,  \o  rub ; 
to  prerare  for  any  purpose  ;  to  trim,  to  fit  any 
thing  for  ready  use ;  to  prepare  victuals  for  the 
table. 

Dress,  dris.  s. 

Clothes,  garment ;  the  skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

Dresser,  dr^s'sur.  s. 

One  employed  in  putting  on  the  clothes  of 
another;  one  employed  in  regulating;  or  ad- 
justing any  thing ;  the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on 
which  meat  is  drcst. 

Dressing,  drcs'sing.  s. 

The  application  made  to  a  sore. 

Dressing-room,  dres's!ng-ro5m.  s. 

The  room  in  which  clothes  arc  put  on. 

Dressy,  dres'se.  a. 
Siicwy  in  dress.     Mason, 

Drest,  drest.  part,  from  Dress,  pro- 
perly dressed* 

(^  This  is  one  of  those  words  which,  for  the 
sake  of  rhyming  to  the  eye,  as  it  may  be  called, 
poets  have  contracted  into  an  irregular  form ; 
But  how  unnecessarily  may  be  kccn^Principlcs, 
No.  360. 

To  Drib,  drib.  ^.  a. 
To  crop,  to  cut  off.     A  cant  word. 

To  Dribble,  drib'bl.  v.  n.  {ios) 
To  fall  in  drops;  to  fall  weakly  and  slowly; 
to  slaver  as  a  cnild  or  idiot. 

To  Dribble,  drib'bl.  v.  a. 
To  throw  down  in  drops. 

Driblet,  drib' let.  s. — See  Codle. 
A  small  sum,  odd  money  in  a  sum. 


Drier,  dn  ur.  s. 
I'hat  which  has  the  quality  of  absorbing  mois- 
ture. 

Dhitt,  drift,  s. 
Force  impellent,  im^xilse  ;  violence,  course ; 
any  thing  driven  at  random  ;  any  thing  driven 
or  borne  along  in  a  body  ;  a  storm,  a  shower;  a 
heap  or  stratum  of  any  matter  thrown  logeihcr 
by  the  wind ;  tendency,  or  aitn  of  action ; 
scope  of  a  discourse. 

To  Drift,  drift,  v.  a. 
To  drive,  to  urge  aloog ;  to  throw  together  on 
heaps. 

To  Drill,  dril.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  any  thing  with  a  drill ;  to  perfomte, 
to  bore,  to  pierce  ;  to  make  a  hole  ;  10  delay, 
to  put  off ;  to  teach  recruits  their  exercise. 

Drill,  dril.  .s. 
An  instrument  with  which  boles  are  bored ; 
an  ape,  a  baboon. 

To  Drink,  drink,  v.n.  Pret.  Drank, 
or  Dmnk ;  Part.  pass.  Drunk,  or  Drunken. 
To  swallow  licjuors,  to  quench  thirst ;  to  be 
entertained  with  liquors;  to  be  an  habitual 
drunkard  ;  to  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking. 

To  Drink,  drink.  V.  a. 

To  swallow,  applied  to  liquids  ;  to  suck  up,  to 
absorb. 

Drink,  drink,  s. 

IJqiior  to  be  swallowed^  opposed  to  meat; 
liquor  of  any  particular  kind. 

DRiNKMONEY,drink'mun-c,  S. 
Money  given  to  buy  liquor. 

Drinkable,  drink'a-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  drunk. 

Drinker, diink'ur.s.  {gs) 
One  that  drinks  to  excess,  a  dmnkard. 

To  Drip,  drip.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  drops ;  to  have  drops  falling  from  it. 

ToDrih,  drip.  V.  a. 
To  let  hl\  in  drops ;  to  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

Drip,  drip.  5. 
l^hat  which  falls  in  drops. 

Dripping,  drip'insc.  s. 

The  fat  which  housewives  gather  from  roastiheat. 

Dripping-pan,  drip'inR-pan.  .s. 

I'he  pan  in  which  the  fat  of  roast  meat  is 
caught. 

To  Drive,  drive,  v.  a/  Pret.  Drove, 
anciently  Dravc;  Part.  pass.  Driven,  or  Drove. 
To  force  along  by  impetuous  pressure ;  to  ex- 
pel by  force  from  any  place ;  to  force  or  urge 
in  any  direfiion ;  to  guide  and  regulate  a  car- 
riage ;  to  make  animals  march  along  under 
guidance;  to  clear  any  place  by  forcin.  'way 
what  is  in  it  ;  to  force,  to  compel ;  t  arry 
on  ;  to  drive  out,  to  exjiel. 

To  Drive,  diive.  v.n. 

Togo  as  iinpell^d  by  an  external  a^cnt;  to 
rush  with  violence ;  to  pass  in  a  carriage ;  to 
tend  to,  to  consider  as  the  sco^x:  and  ultimate 
design ;  to  aim,  to  strike  at  with  fury. 

To  Drivel,  driv'vl.  v.  n.  (t02) 

To  slaver,  to  let  the  spittle  k\\  in  drops  ;  to 
be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 

Drivel,  driv'vl.. s. 

Slav(:r,  moisture  shed  from  the  mouth;  a  fool, 
an  idiot,  adrjveller. 

Driveller,  driv'vl-ur.  s. 

A  fool,  an  idiot. 

Driven,  driv'vn.  (103) 

Participle  of  Drive. 

Driver,  dri'yur.  s. 
The  penon  or  instrument  who  gives  any  mo- 
tton  bv  violence  ;  one  who  drives  beasts ,  om: 
who  urives  a  carriage. 

U 


To  DRizzLt,  driz'zl/  v.  a.  (405) 
To  shed  in  small  slow  drops. 

To  Drizzle,  dri//zl.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  short  slow  drops. 

Drizzly,  driz'zl-i.  a. 

Shedding  small  rain. 

Droll,  drolc.  s.  (40f)) 

One  whose  business  is  to  raiiC  mirth  by  petty 
trie  ks,  a  jester,  a  buffoon  ;  a  farce,  something 
exhibited  to  raise  mirth, 
(f::^  When  this  word  is  used  to  sijjnify  a  farcr, 
it  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  withy/o//,  hi/, 
&c.  (406)  If  this  wanted  proof,  we  might  quote 
Swift,   who  was  too  scrupulous  to  rhyme  it 
with  extol,  if  it  had  not  been  so  pronoiincetL 
**  Some  as  justly  fame  extols, 
•*  For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls." 

This  double  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  t« 
sl^^iiliy  different  things  is  a  gross  perversion  of 
ldn^ua;^e.  Kitbcr  the  orthography  or  the  pio- 
nunciaiion  ought  to  be  altered.  Dro/l,  when 
signifytii';  a  fjrce,ou;ihtcithcrto  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhvmc  with  hole,  or  to  he  written  with 
only  one  /. — Seo  Bo  w  i.. 

Droll,  drAle.  a.  Comic,  farcical. 

To  Droll,  drolc.  v.  n. 

To  jest,  to  play  tho  buffoon. 

Drollery, dio'lur-e.  s. 

Idle  jokes ;  buffoonery. 

Dromedary,  drdm'cda-re.  s.  (16.3) 

A  sort  of  camel. 
(J:^  1  have  in  the  sound  of  the  0  in  this  word 
followed  Mr.  Nares  rather  than  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  I  think  with  the  bcs:  usjgcon  my  side. 

Drone,  drone,  s. 
The  bee  which  makes  no  honey ;  a  pipe  of 
a  bagpipe  ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler  ;  the  hum,  or 
instruiucm  of  humming. 

To  Drone,  drone,  v.n.  Tolivcidly. 

Dronish,  dro'nish.  a. 
Idle,  sluggish. 

To  Droop,  dtoSp.'  v.  n. 

I'o  languish  with  sorrow ;  to  faint,  to  grow  weak* 
Drop,  diop.  s. 

A  globule  of  moisture,  as  much  liquor  as  falls 

at  once  when  there  is  not  a  continual  stream  ; 

diamond  hanging  in  the  (*ar. 

Drop-serene,  drop-se-rene'.s. 
A  disease  of  the  eye. 

To  Drop,  drop.  v.  a. 

1*0  pour  in  drops  or  single  globules ;  to  let 
fall ;  to  let  go,  to  dismiss  from  the  hand,  or 
the  )XJSses!kion  ;  to  utter  >lightly  or  ca>ually  ; 
to  insert  indirr£)ly,  or  by  way  of  digrrssion  ; 
ta  intermit,  to  cease ;  to'lct  go  adepend;mt,  or 
com^nion  ;  to  suffer  to  vanish,  10  come  t» 
nothing ;  tobedrop,  to  hel^xrckle,  to  variegate. 

To  Drop,  drop.  v.  n. 

To  fall  in  drojis  or  single  globules  ;  to  let 
drops  fall ;  to  fail,  to  come  from  a  hi^'ht'r 
place  ;  to  fall  spontaneously  ;  tafall  in  deaths 
to  die  suddenly  ;  to  Muk  into  silence,  in  vanish, 
to  come  to  nothing  ;  to  come  unexpectedly. 

Dropping,  drop' ping.  s. 

That  which  falls  in  dtops  ;  that  which  dropt 
when  the  continuous stiram  ceas£9« 

Droplet,  diop'Iet.  s. 

A  little  drop. 

Dropstone,  drop'stone.  s. 
S|>ar  formed  into  the  shape  of  dropt. 

Dropsic.'XL,  drop'.se-kal.  a. 
Diseasc*d  wiih  a  dropsy. 

DroPSIEI),  drop'sid.  a.  (282) 
Disea^d  with  a  dropsy. 

Dropsy,  drcn>'.se.  5?. 
A  coUccUo^  of  water  in  the  body. 
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Dropwort,  drop'wurt.  s. 
A  plant. 

Dross,  dros.'  s. 

The  recrement  or  scum  of  metals  ;  nist,  in- 
crustation upon  metal ;  refuse,  leavings,  sweep- 
ingSt  feculence,  corruption. 
Drossiness.  drSs'se-nes.  s. 
Foulness,  feculence,  rmt. 

Drossy,  dros's^.  a. 

Full  of  dross;  worthless,  foul,  feculent. 

Drove 9  drove,  s. 

A  body  or  number  of  cattle ;  a  number  of 
sheep  driven  ;  any  colle6\ion  of  animals  :  a 
crowd,  a  tumult. 

Drove,  drove, 

Pret.  of  Drive. 

Droven,  dro'vn. 

Part*  a.  from  Drive.     Not  in  use. 

Drover,  dro'vur.  s. 

One  that  hitt  oxen  for  sale,  and  drives  them  to 
market. 

Drought,  droit,  s.  (313), (393) 

Dry  weather,  want  of  rain ;  thirst,  want  of 
drink. 
jjrir  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written 
drouth,  but  improperly.  When  these  absiraQs , 
take  fi^  in  their  composition,  and  this^  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  the  /  does  not  precede  the  kf 
but  follows  it ;  as  tveigb,  'weight ;  fly^  flig^f  i 
no,  nought,  &c. 

DROUGUTINESSydr&u't^-nls.  S. 
The  state  of  wanting  rain. 

Droughty,  driu't^.  a. 

Wanting  rain,  sultry ;  thirsty,  dry  with  thirst. 

To  Drown,  dr&un.  v«a.  (323) 
To  suffocate  in  water ;  to  overwhelm  in  water  j 
to  overflow,  to  bury  in  an  inundatioo  ;  to  im- 
merge. 

To  Drown,  drAun.  v.  n. 

To  be  suffocated  by  water. 

To  Drowse,  dr6uz.  v.  a.  (323) 

To  make  heavy  with  sleep. 

To  Drowse,  driuz.  v,  n. 

To  slumber,  to  grow  heavy  witb  sleep;  to 
look  heavy,  not  cheerful. 

Drowsily,  dr6u'z4-lA.  ad.  . 

Sleepily,  heavily  ;  sluggishly,  slothfuUy. 

Drowsiness,  droii'zi-nes.  s. 

Sleepiness,  heaviness  with  sleep. 

DRO>ysiHEAD,  driu'ze-hed,  s. 
Sleepiness,  inclination  to  sleep. 

Drowsy,  drou'ze.  a. 

Sleepy,  heavy  with  sleep,  lethai|;ick  ;  lulling, 
causmg  sleep ;  stupid,  dull. 
To  Drub,  drub.  v.  a. 
To  thresh,  to  beat,  to  bang. 

Drub,  drub.  s. 

A  thump,  a  blow. 

To  Drudge,  drudje.  v.n. 
To  labour  in  mean  offices,  to  toil  without 
honour  or  dignity. 

Drudge,  drudje.  s. 

One  employed  in  mean  labour. 
Drudger,  drudie'ur.  s. 
A  mean  labourer ;  me  box  out  of  which  flour 
is  thrown  on  roast  meat. 

JDrudgery,  drudje[ur-e.  s. 

Mean  labour,  ignoble  toil. ' 
DRUDGiNG-BOX,drudje'ing-boks.  s. 
The  boK  out  of  which  flour  ii  spnnkled  upon 
roast  meat. 

Drudgingly,  drudjc'lngJe.  ad. 
JUboriously,  toilsomely. 


Drug,  drug.  s. 

An  ingredient  used  in  physick,  a  medicinal 
siinple  ;  any  thing  without  worth  or  value,  any 
thing  for  wniph  nopurcha^arcan  be  found. 

To  Drug,  drug.  V.  a. 
To  season  w^th  medicinal  ingredients ;  to  tinc- 
ture with  something  offensive. 

Drugget,  drug' git.  s.  (99) 

A  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

Druggist,  drug' gist.  s.  (382) 

One  who  sells  physical  drugs. 
Drugster,  drug'stur,  s. 
Otic  who  sells  physical  simples.    This  word  is 
only  used  by  tlie  vulgar. 

Druid, dri'id.  s. 
The  priests*  aixl  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
Britons. 

Drum,  drum.  s. 

An  instrument  of  military  musick ;  the  tym- 
panum of  the  ear. 

To  Drum,  drum.  v.n. 
To  beat  a  drum,  to  beat  a  tune  on  a  drum  ;  to 
beat  with  a  puisatory  motion. 

ToDRUMBLE,'drum'bl.  v.n.  (405) 
To  drone,  to  be  sluggish.    Obsolete. 

Drumfish,  drum'fish.  s. 

The  name  of  a  fish. 

Drummajor,  drum-ma'jur.  s. 
The  chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. 

Drummaker,  drum'ma-kur.  s. 

He  who  deals  in  drums. 

Drummer,  drdm'mfir.  s. 
He  whose  omce  is  to  beat  the  drum.    - 

Drumstick,  drum'stik.s. 

The  stick  with  which  a  drum  is  beaten. 
Drunk,  dmnk.  a. 

Intoxicated  with  strong  liquor,  inebriated  ; 
drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture. 

Drunkard,  drijnk'urd.  s.  (ss) 

-  One  given  to  excessive  use  of  strong  liquors. 

Prunken,  drun'kn.  a.  (lOs) 
Intoxicated  with  liquor,  inebriated  ;  given  to 
habitual  ebriety  ;   saturated    with  moisture ; 
done  in  a  state  of  inebriation . 

Drunkenly,  drfin'kn-le.  ad. 
In  a  drunken  manner. 

Drunkenness,  drfin'kn-nes.  s. 

Intoxication  with  strong  liquor  ;  habitual  ebri- 
ety ;  intoxication  or  inebriation  of  any  kind,  a 
disorder  of  the  faculties. 

Dry,  dri.  a. 

Arid,  not  Wet,  not  moist ;  without  rain  ;  not 
succulent,  iiot  juicy ;  without  tears  ;  thirsty, 
aihirst ;  jejune,  barren,  unembellishecl. 

To  Dry,  drl.  y.  a. 

To  free  from  moisture  ;  to  exhale  moisture ; 
to  wipe  away  moisture;  to  scorch  with  thirst; 
to  dram,  to  exhaust. 

To  Dry,  drl.  v.  n. 
To  grow  dry,  to  lose  moisture. 

Dryad,  drl'ad.  s. 
A  wood  nymph.    Mason, 

Dryads,  dri'ads.  s. 
The  English  plural  of  Dtyad* 

Dryades,  drl'a-dez.  s. 
The  Lati n  plural  of  the  same  word. 

Dryer,  dri'ur.  s.  (ps) 
That  wnich  has  the  quality  of  absorbing  mois- 
ture. 

Dryeyed,  dri'ide.  a. 
Wi;hout  tears,  without  weeping. 

Dryly,  dri'li.  ad. 
Without  moisture ;  coldly,  wiihoulaffBQJoo ; 
jejunely,  barrenly. 


Dryness,  dn'nes.  s. 

Want  of  moisture,  want  of  succulence ;  vai^t 
of  embellishment,  want  of  pathos;  want  of 
sensibility  in  devotion. 

Drynurse,  dri'nfirse,  s. 
A  woman  who  brings  up  and  feeds  a  child 
without  th<:  breast;  one  who  takes  care  of 
another. 

To  Drynurse,  dri'nurse.  v. a. 
To  feed  without  the  bceast.' 

Dryshod,  dri'shod.  a. 
Without  wet  feet,  without  treading  above  the 
shoes  in  the  water. 

Dual,  dii'al.  a. 
Expressing  the  number  two. 

To  DuB,dub.  v.  a. 
To  make  a  man  a  knight ;  to  confer  any  kind 
of  dignitv. 

DUB,  dub.  S. 
A  blow,  a  knock.    Not  iri,use. 

-Dubious,  du'bi-fis.  a.  (542) 

Doubtful,  not  settled  in  an  opinion  ;  uncertain, 
that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  fully  known  ; 
not  plain,  not  clear. 

Dubiously,  du'be-us-li.  ad. 

Uncertainly,  without  any  determioatioo. 

Dubiousness,  du'be-us-nes.  s. 

Uncertainty,  doubtfulness. 

Dubitable,  d&'b^-ta-bl.  a. 

Doubtful,  uiKcrtain. 

DuBif  ATiON,  du-b^-ta'shun.  s. 
The  a£^  of  doubting,  doubt. 

Ducal,  di'kal.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  duke. 

Ducat,  dfik'ft.  s.  (90) 

A  coin  struck  by  dukes ;  in  silver  valoeti  at 
about  foiir  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  gold  at 
nine  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Duck,  duk.  s. 

The  water  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame  ;  a  word 
of  endearment,  or  fondness  ;  a  declination  of 
the  head ;  a  stone  throwa  obliquely  on  the 
water.  ^ 

To  Duck,  duk.  v,  n. 

To  dive  under  water  as  a  duck ;  to  drop  down 
the  head,  as  a  duck  ;  to  bow  law,  to  aingc 

To  Duck,  duk.  v.  a. 

To  put  under  water. 

DucK^R,  duk'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  diver,  a  cringer. 
;DucKiNG-STOOL,duk'king-stiiI.  s. 

,  A  chair  in  which  scolds  are  tied,  and  put  under 

'water.         ^ 

Duck-legged,  duk'legd.  a.  (3^9) 
Short-legged. 

Duckling,  duk'lfng.  s. 

A  young  duck. 

Duckmeat,  duk'm^te.  s. 
A  common  plant  growing  in  standing  waters. 

Ducks-foot,  duks'mt.  s. 

Black  snake-root,  or  May-apple. 

Duckweed,  duk'wede.  s. 

Duckmcai. 

DuCT,dSkt.  S. 
Guidance^  dice6lion  ;  a  passage  through  wbtcb 
any  thing  IS  condu^led.    *  ■ 

Ductile,  duk'til.  a.  fi40) 

Flexible,  pliable ;  easy  to  be  drawn  out  into  a 
*  length  ;  tra£bble,  obsequious,  complying* 

DucTiLENESS,  duk'tli-ncs.  s. 
Flexibility,  du£Uftty. 

Ductility,  duk-tll'i-ti.  s. 

Quality  of  suffering  exieosiaQ,  iiexibUity ;  M' 
aeqaioiisncM,  complivioe. 
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DuDCBON,  dSd'jun.  s.  (25g) 
A  small  dagger ;  xnalice,  sullcaiiess,  ili-will. 

Due,  du*  a.  ^ 

Owed,  that  wbtch  one  hu  a  right  to  demand  ; 
proper,  fit,  appropriate  ;  exa£t,  without  devi- 
ation. 

Due.  dfi.  ad. 
Exaaiy,  diteaiy,  duly. 

Due,  di.  s. 

That  which  belongs  to  one,  that  which  tnay 
be  justly  claimed ;  right,  just  title ;  whatever 
custom  or  law  icquires  to  be  done  ;  custom, 
tribute.  ^ 

Duel,  di'il.  s.  (99) 

A  combat  between  two,  a  siogle  fight. 

ToDUEL,duil.  V.  n. 
To  fight  a  single  combat. 

D^ueller,  du'il-lur.  s.  igg) 

A  single  combatant. 

Duelling,  du'il-ling.  s.  (410) 

The  a6l  of  fighting  a  duel. 
DUELLT&T,  du'iUlist.  S. 
A  single  combatant ;  >one  who  professes  to  live 
by  rules  of  honour. 

Duello,  du-elMo.  s. 

The  duel,  the  rule  of  duelling. 

Duenna,  du-^n'na.  s. 
An  old  woman  kept  to  guard  a  younger. ' 

Dug,  dug.  s. 

A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat. 

Dug,  dug. 
Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Dig. 

Duke,  duke.  s.  (376) 

One  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility  in  Eng- 
land. 

(^  There  is  a  slight  deviation  often  heard  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word^  as  if  written 
Dook'f  but  this  borders  on  vulgarity  ;  the  true 
sound  of  the  u  must  be  carefully  preserved,  as 
if  written  Denvi.  There  is  another  impro-. 
priciy  in  proncnincing  this  word,  as  if  written 
jook ;  this  is  oot  so  vulgar  as  the  former,  and 
arises  from  an  ignorance  of  the  influence  of 
accent. — See  Principles,  No-  462. 

Dukedom,  duke' dum.  s. 
The  possession  of  a  duke  ;  the  title  or  quality 

Dulbrained,  dul'brand.  a. 
Stupid,  doltish,  foolish. 

Dulcet,  dul'set,  a.  (gg) 

Sweet  to  the  taste,  luscious  ;  sweet  to  the  ear, 
harmonious. 
DuLClFICATiON,  dul-sc-fe-ka'shun. 
s.  The  aft  of  sweetening,  the  a6l  of  freeing 
ffom  acidity,  saltncss,  or  acrimony. 

To  Dulcify,  dul'se-fi.  y.a.  (i83) 

To  sweeten,  to  set  free  from  acidity. 
Dulcimer,  dul'se-mur.s.  (98), 

A  musical  instrument  played  by  striking  the 
brass  wire  with  little  siicRs. 

To  Dulcorate,  dul'ko-rate.  v.  a. 
(91)  To  sweeten,  10  make  less  acrimonious. 

DuLCORATiONjduUkA-ri'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  sweeten mg. 

Dulhead,  ddl'hfd.s. 
a  biockhead^  a  wretch  foolish  and  stupid. 

Dulia,  du'le-a.  8.(92) 
A  kind  of  inferior  worship;  inferior  adoration. 
Ash. — Sec  Latria. 

DuLL,dul.  a. 
Stupid,   dollish,  blockish,    unapprehensive ; 
blunt,   obtuse  ;  sad,  melancholy  ;  sluggish, 
heavy,  slow  (^  motion ;  not  bright ;  drowsy, 
sleepy. 


To  Dull,  diil.  v.  a. 

To  stupi^',  to  infatuate  ;  to  blunt ;  to  sadden, 
to  make  melancholy ;  to  dampt  to  clog  ;  to 
make  weary  or  slow  of  motion  ;  to  sully 
brightness. 

Dullard,  dul'lard.  s. 
A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  stopid  fellow. 

Dully,  dul'le.  ad. 
Stupidly ;  sluggishly ;  not  vigorously,  not  gaily, 
not  orightly,  not  keenly. 

DuLNESS,  dul'nes.  s. 
Stupidity,   weakness  of  intelle£l«   indocility ; 
drowsiness,  inclination  td'slccp  ;  sluggishness 

•  of  motion  ;  dimness,  want  of  lustre. 

Duly,  du^li>.  ad. 

Properly,  fitly  ;  regularly,  exa£lly. 

Dumb,  dum.a.  (347) 
Mute,  incapable  of  speech ;  deprived  of  speech; 
mute,  not  using  words ;  silent,  refusmg  to 

•  speak. 

Dumbly,  dum'le.  ad. 
Mutely,  silently. 

Dumbness,  dum'ncs.  s. 

Incapacity  to  speak ;  omission  of  speech,  mute- 
ness ;  refusal  to  speak,  silence. 

ToDuMFOUND,  dfim'fiund.  v. a. 
To  confuse,  to  strike  dumb. 

Dump,  dump.  s. 

Sorrow,  melancholy,  sadness.  A  low  word, 
used  generally  in  tlic  plural ;  as  to  be  iu  the 
dufnps. 

Dumpish,  dump'fsh.  a. 

Sad,  melancholy,  sorrowful. 

Dumpling,  dump'ling.  s. 

A  sort  of  pudiding. 

Dun.  dun.  a. 

A  colour  partaking  of  brown  and  black ;  dark, 
gloomy. 

To  Dun,  dun.  v.  a. 
To  claim  a  debt  with  vehemence  and  import 
(unity. 

Dun,  dun.  s. 
A  clamorous,  troublesome  creditor. 

Dunce,  dunse.  s. 
A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a  thickscuU. 

Dung,  dung.  s. 
The    excrement  of  animals  used    to  fatten 
ground. 

To  Dung,  dung.  v.  a. 

To  fatten  with  dung. 

Dungeon,  dSn'jun.  s.  (259) 

A  close  prison,  genera^y  spoke  of  a  prison  sub- 
terraneous. 

DUNGFORK,  dung'f6rk.  s. 
A  fork  to  toss  out  dung  from  stables. 

DuNGHiL,  dune'hil.  s. 
A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung  ;  any  mean 
or  vile  abode ;  any  situation  of  meanness  ;  a 
term  of  reproach, for  a  man  meanly  born. 

0:3*  Leaving  out  one  /  in  the  last  syllable  of  this 
word  is,  perhaus,  agreeable  to  the'  laws  print cfs 
have  laid  down  for  tnemselves ;  but  there  is  no 
eye  that  is  not  hurt  at  the  diffijrcm  appearance 
of  bill  when  alone,  and  vhen  joined  to  another 
word.  That  double  letters  maybe,  in  some 
cases,  spared,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  where 
either  tnc  sense  or  sound  is  endangered  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter,  there  to  spare  the  letter  is 
to  injure  the  language.  A  secret  conviction 
of  this  has  made  all  our  lexicographers  waver 
greatly  in  spelling  these  words,  as  may  be  seen 
at  Urge  in  the  Preliminary  Observations  to  the 
Rhyming  Didionaiy,  page  xv. 

DuNGHiL,  dunff'hil..  a.  (406) 
Sprung  from  the  dunghil^  mean,  low. 

U2 


DuNGY.  dung'e.  a.  (409) 
Full  of  aung,  mean,  vile>  base. 

DUNGYARD,  dung'yird.  «. 
The  place  of  the  dunghii. 

DuNNER,  dun'nfir.  r.  (ps) 
One  employed  in  soliciting  petty  debts. 

Duodecimo,  du-o~des'sA-mo.  s. 

A  book  in  which  one  sheet  of  p^per  makes 

twelve  leaves. 
DyoDECUPLE,  du-o-dek'ki-pl.  a. 

Consisting  of  twelves. 

Dupe, dupe.  s. 

A  credufous  man,  a  man  easily  tricked. 

ToDuPE,  dApe.  v.a. 
To  trick,  to  cheat. 

Tt)  Duplicate,  di'pli-kate.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  double,  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition 
of  the  first  number  or  quantity  ;  to  told  to- 
gether. 

Duplicate,  diVplJ-kSte.  s.  (91) 

Another  correspondent  to  the  first,  a  second 
thiftig  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  transcript  of  < 
paper. 

Duplication,  di-ple-ki'sb3n.  s. 

The  a^  of  doubling  ;  the  afl  of  folding  toge- 
ther i  a  fold,  a  doubling. 

DuPLiCATUiRE,  di'p'e-ka-tshure.  s. 
A  fold,  any  thing  doubled.' 

Duplicity,  du-plis'e-te.  s. 

Doubleness  ;  deceit,  doubleness  of  heart. 

Durability,  du-ra-bil'e-tc.  s. 

The  power  of  lasting,  enduiance. 
Durable,  du'ra-bl.  a.  (405) 

Lasting,  having  the  quality  of  long  contimio 
ance }  oaving  successive  existence. 

DuRABLENESS,  du'ra-bUncs.  s. 
Power  of  lasting. 

Durably,  du'ra-bli.  ad. 
In  a  lasting  manner. 

Durance,  du'ranse.  s. 
Iinprisonment ;   the  custody  or  power  of  a 
jailor ;  endurance,  continuance,  duration. 

Duration,  di-ri'shdn.  s. 

Continuance  of  time ;  power  of  contiouanoe  ; 

length  of  continuance. 
To  Dure,  dure.  v.  n. 

To  last,  to  continue.     Not  in  u^. 
DuREFUL,  dure'.ful.  a. 

Lasting,  of  long  contiimance. 
DuRE-LESS,  dure'les.  a. 

Without  continuance,  fading. 

Duresse,  du'res.  s. 

Imprisonment,  constraint. 

During,  du'rtng.  prep. 
For  the  time  of  the  continuance. 

DuRiTY,  du're-te.  s. 
Hardness,  firmness. 

Durst,  durst. 

The  preterit  of  Dare  ;  to  venture. 
DuSK,.dask.  a. 
Tending  to  darkness;   tending  to  b1acknes»> 
dark  coloured. 

Dusk,  diisk.  s. 

1  endency  to  darkness ;  darkness  of  colour. 

To  Dusk,  dusk.  v.  a. 

To  make  duskish. 

To  Dusk,  dusk.   v.  n. 

To  grow  dark,  to  begin  to  lose  light. 

Duskily,  dusk'e-1^.  ad. 

With  a  tendency  to  darkness. 

Duskish,  dusk'ish.  a. 

Inclining  to  darkness,  tending  to  obscurity; 
tending  to  blackness. 
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DusKiSHLY,clusk'ish-li.  ad. 

Cloudily,  darkly- 

Dusky,  dusk'e.  a. 

Tending  to  darkness,  obscure;  tending  to 
blackness,  dark  colouicd  ;  gloomy,  sad,  iiitcl- 
le^lually  cloiidcd. 

Dust,  dust.  s. 

£artb  or  other  matter  reduced  to  small  parti- 
cles ;  the  grave,  ibo  state  of  dissolution  ;  mean 
and  dcjcfted  state 

To  Dust,  ddst.  v.  a. 

To  free  from  dust,  to  sprinkle  with  dust. 

Dustman,  dust' man,  s.  (es) 

One  whose  employment  is  to  carry  away«jLbe 
dust. 

Dusty,  dus'te.  a. 

Filled  with  dmt,  clouded  with  dust ;  covered 
or  scattered  with  dust. 

Dutchess,  dutsh'es.  s. 

The  lady  of  a  ^ukc ;  a  lady  who  has  the  so- 
vereignty of  a  dukedom. 

•DUTCHY,  dutsh'e.  s. 

A  territory  which  gives  title  to  a  duke. 

Dutch YCOURT,  dutsh'c-kort.  s. 

.  A  court  wherein  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  are  decided. 

Duteous,  di'te-us,  or  du'uhe-us.  a. 
(26;^)  (294)  Obedient,  obsccjuiousj  enjoixwd 
by  duty. 

Dutiful,  du'te-fiil.a. 

Obedient,  submissive  to  natural  or  legal  supe- 
riors ;  expressive  of  respe^i,  reverential. 

Dutifully,  du'te-fuUe.  ad. 

Obediently,  submissively ;  reverently,  resped- 

fully. 
DUTIFULNESS,  du'te-ful-nes.  s. 

Obedience,  submission  to  just  authority ;  rc- 

vrrcncc,  rcsp:  tU 

Duty,  diVte.  s. 
That  to  which  a  man  is  by  any  natural  or  legal 


obligation  bound;  ads  of  forbearances  re- 
quired by  religion  or  morality;  obedience  or 
submission  due  to  parents,  governors,  or  su< 
iieriors  ;  a£l  of  reverence  or  lespcfl ;  the 
t>t  I  sinews  of  a  soldier  on  guard;  ux,  im^)o&t, 
custom,  toll. 

Dwarf,  dw&rf.  s.  (85) 
A  man  below  the  common  size  of  men  ;  any 
animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  bulk ;  an  at- 
tendant on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances ;  it  is 
used  often  in  composition,  ai  dwarf  elder, 
dwarf  honey  suckle. 

To  Dwarf,  dworf.  v.  a. 

To  hinder  from  growing  to  the  natural  bulk. 

Dwarfish,  dvv&rf'ish.  a. 

Below  the  natural  bulk,  low,  little. 

Dwarf iSHLY,  dworf  ish-Ie.  ad, 

Likeadwaif. 
Dwarmshness,  dworf'ish-nes.  s. 

Minutei.cssof  stature,  liulcness. 

To  Dwell,  dwel.  v.  n. 

Preterit,  Dwelt  or  Dwelled.  To  inhabit,  to 
live  in  :♦  place,  to  reside-,  to  have  a  liat)itation  ; 
to  be  in  d:  y  state  of  condition  ;  to  be  suspended 
with  attention  ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon ;  to  con- 


tinue long  speaking. 

Dweller,  dwel'lur.  s.  (.ga) 

tant. 

^x;,  dwel'ling.  s. 

I,  abode ;  state   of   life,  mode   of 


Aii  inhabitant, 

DWELLINXi 
Habitation, 
living. 

Dwelling-house,  dwel'ling-hiuse 

s.  The  house  at  which  one  lives. 

To  DwiNDLF,dw!nd'd!.  v.  n.  (405; 
To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  grow  little;  to  de- 
generate, to  sink;  to  wear  away,  to  lose 
health,  to  grow  feebler;  to  h\l  away,  to 
moulder  off. 

Dying,  di'ing.  the  paiticipleof  Die. 
Expiiing,  giving  up  the  ghost ;  tinging,  giving 
a  new  colour. 


Dynasty,  di'nas-te,  wdin'as-ti.  $• 

Government,  sovereignty. 

Q^  All  our  onhoepists,  except  Mr.  ElphinstoQ 
'  and  £ntick,  adopt  the  first  pronounciauon ;  bat 
analogy  is,  m  my  opiiuoo,  dearly  for  the  last. 
(503)  a,      4     I 

Dyscrasy,  djs'kra-sc.  s. 
An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in  the  blood 
or  nervous  juice,  a  distemperature. 

Dysentery.  dis'sen-ter-i..s. 

A  looseness,  wherein  very  ill  humoun  flow  off 
by  stool » and  are  also  aomctimes  attended  wiiii 
blood. 

(^  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Asb,  Dr.  Keniick.  and 
Burhanan,  accent  this  word  on  the  second  svl- 
Idbie;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Naics,  Xtr. 
Scott,  W.  Johns'on,  Perry,  Entick,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  fir&t.  That  this  is  in  po&^i^ion 
of  the  best  usage,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt; 
and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  ac- 
centing words  from  th^  learned  laii'^a'hges 
which  wc  naturalize  by  dropping  a  syllable,  is 
evident  from  the  numerous  class  .of  words  uf 
the  same  kind.  See  Academy,  Iniom- 
p  A  R  A  B  I.  E ,  &c .  A  collateral  proof  too  diat 
this  is  the  true  pronunciation  is,  that  Mesek- 
T  E  R  Y ,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  is  bv  all  the 
above-mentioiied  lexicographers  who  nave  the 
word,  except  Bdilcy,  accented  on  the  first  i)i- 
lable. 

DysPEPSY,  dis'pep.5«.  s. 
A  difficulty  of  digestion. 

DYSPHONY,dis'f6-nC.  s.   . 
A  difhculiy  in  speaking. 

Dyspnoea,  disp-ne'  a.  s.  (92) 

A- difficulty  of  bn»tbing  . 

DvsURY,dizIi'ii.re.  s.  (45o)  (lol) 
(459).  A  difficulty  in  making  urine. 

gif-  The  s  in  this  word  has  the  flat  aspiration,  for       f 
the  same  aa&on  as  the  j  in  Treasury.— See 

DlSU.NIOK. 


JljACH,  ctsh.  pron.  (gs)  (227) 

Either  of  two ;  every  one  of  any  number,  taken 
scuiratcly. 
Kaoer,  e  ETiir.  a.  {'12/} 
Struck  with  desire,   ardently  wishing ;  hot  of 
disposition,  vehement,  ardent;  quick,  busy; 
sharp;  sour,  acrid. 

Eagerly,  e'gur-1^,  ad. 

Ardently,  hotly ;  keenly,  sharply. 

Kagerness,  c'gur-iK'-s.  s. 

Aidour  of  inclination;     impetuosity,    vehe- 
mence, viol'.:nrc. 

Eagle,  e'gl.s.  (227)' (405) 

A  bird  of  prey,  said  to   be  extremely  sharp- 
sighted  ;  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Eagle-eyed,  e'gl-lde.  a.  (262) 

Sharp-sighted  as  an  e.iglc. 

Eaglestone,  e'^l-stone.  s. 
A  stone  said  to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  thtf 
holes  in  which  the  eagles  make  their  ncsis. 

.Eaglet,  e'gl^t.  s. 

A  young  eagle. 

Ear,  eer.  s.  (227)     .         ,     .        . 
The  whole  organ  of  audtuon  or  beating ;  that 
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part  of  the  ear  that  stands  prominent ;  power 
of  judging  of  harmony ;  the  spike  of  com, 
that  pan  which  contains  the  seeds;  To  fjli 
together  by  the  cars,  to  fight,  to  scuffl.* ;  To 
set  by  the  can>,  to  make  strife,  to  make  to 
quarrel. 

Ft  I  1     /i'3 

,arless,  eer  les.  a. 
Without  any  cars. 

Ear-ring,  eei'rin^. s. 
Jewels  set  in  a  ring,  and  worn  at  the  ears. 

Ear-shot,  ccr' shot,  s. 

Reach  of  the  ear. 

Earwax,  ecr'waks-  s. 
The  cerumen,  or  exudation  which  smcan  the 
inside  of  the  ear. 

Earwig,  eer' wig.  s. 

A  sheath-winged  inscGt ;  a  whisperer. 

Earwitness,  eer-wit'nes.  s. 
One  who  attests,  or  can  attest  any  thing  as 
heard  by  himself. 

To  Ear,  eer.  v.  a.  (246) 
Toplow,  to  till. 

To  Ear,  eer.  v.  n. 
To  shoot  into  ea»* 


hARED,eerd.  a.  (359) 
Havii^g  ears  or    organs  of  hearing;  hafmg 
ears,  or  ripe  corn. 

Earl,  cri.  s.  (23-0  (237) 

A  title  ofnobiiiry,  atxicnily  tne  highest  of  ih!* 
cation,  now  the  third. 

Earl-marshal,  erl-mar'shal.  s. 

He  that  has  the  chief  care  of  miliury  sokio- 
nities. 

Earldom,  ^rl'dutn.-s.  (166) 

The  seigniory  of  an  enrl. 

Ear  LIN  ESS,  cr'  le-nes.  s. 
Quickness  of  any  atlion  with  ie$pc£l  to  some- 
thing else. 

Early,  er'Ic.  a.  (234) 

Soon  with  rcspcd  to  something  else* 

Early, er'lc.  ad. 
Soon,  betimes. 

To  Earn,  ern.  v,  a.  (234)  (371) 
To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wages  of  labour,  to 
gain,  to  obtain. 

Earnest,  ^r'n^st,  a.  (234) 
Ardent  in  any  aflcfUooi  wm,  zealous ;  in- 
tent, iixcd,  eager. 
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Earnest,  Sr'nest.  s. 

Seriousness,  a  serious  event,  not  a  jest  s  the 
money  which  is  given  in  token  that  a  bargain 
is  ratified. 

Earnestly,  cr'nest-le.  ad. 

Warmly,  aHedionatcly*  zcalou&ly,  importu* 
nately ;  eagerly,  desirously. 

Earnestness,  er'nest-nis.  s. 

Eagerness,  warmih,  vehemence ;  solicitude. 

Earth,  er/A.  s.  (234)  (237) 
The  clement  disiinfl  ^om  air,  fire,  or  water; 
the  terraqeous  globe,  the  world. 

0:$^  This  word  is  liable  to  a  coarse,  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation, as  if  written  Urib  ;  then;  is,  in- 
deed, but  a  delicate  difference  between  this  and 
the  true  sound,  but  quite  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish a  common  from  a  polite  speaker. 

To  Earth,  hr/h.  v.  a. 

To  bide  in  earth ;  to  cover  with  earth. 
To  Earth,  er/A.  v.  n. 

To  retire  unoer  ground. 

Eakthboard,  er/A'bord.  s. 
The  board  of  the  plough  that  shakes  off  the 
earth'. 

Earthborn,  er/A'born.  a. 

Bom  of  the  earth ;  meanly  born. 
Earthbound,  ei7*'bcUnd.  a. 

Fastened  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth* 

Earthen,  er' /An.  a.  (i03} 
Made  of  earth,  made  of  clay. 

Earth  FLAX,  Ir/A'flaks.  s. 

A  kiixi  of  fibrous  fwssil. 

EARTHiNESS,er/^'e-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  containing  earth,  grossness. 

Earthling,  Jr/A'ling.  S. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  earth,*  a  poor  frail  crea- 
ture. 

Earthly,  erth'jc.  a.  .  . 

Not  heavenly,  vile,  pean,  sordid ;  belonging 
only  to  our  present  state,  no^  spiriiual, 

Eakthnut,  cr/A'nut.  $. .     , 

A  pignut,  a  root  in  shape  and  size  like  a  nut. 

Earthquake,  er/A'kwake.  s. 

Tremor  or  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

Earthshaking,  Ir/A'sha-kincr.'a. 
Having  power  to  ihdke  the  earth}  or  Co  raise 
carthquuikes. 

Earthworm,  er/A'wurm.  s. 
A  worm  bred  under  ground ;  a  mean  sordid 
wretch. 

Earthy,  er/A'e.  a. 

Consisting  of  earth  ;  inhabiting  the  earth,  ter- 
restrial; relating  to  earth,  not  mentiil;  grpss, 
not  refined. 

EASE,ezc.  s    (227) 

Quiet,  rest,  undisturbed  tranquillity  ;  freedom 
h\»m  pain;  facility;  unconstraim,  freedom 
&om  harshnessi  forced  behaviour,  of  conccus 
To  Ease,  cze.  v.  a. 
To  free  from  pain ;  to  relieve ;  to  assuage,  to 
mitigate;  to  relieve  from  bbour;  to  set  free 
from  any  thing  that  offends. 

Eas^eful,  eze'ful.  a. 
Quiet,  peaceable. 

Easement,  eze'ment.  s. 

Assistance,  support. 

Easily,  e'ze-ie.  ad. 

Without  diflicultv  ;  without  rain,  without 
''disturbance ;  readily,  without  reWlancc. 

Easiness,  e'ze-nes.  s. 

Freedom  from  difficulty;  flexibility;  readi- 
ness;, freedom  iirom  constntimi  rest,  tran- 
quillity. 


EAST,4est.  S.  (227)  (246) 
The  quarter  where  the  sun  rises ;  the  regions 
in  the  eastern  pans  of  the  world. 

Easter,  ees'tur.  s.  ^98) 
The  day  on  which  the  Christian  Church  com« 
memoratcs  our  Saviour's  tesurrcdUou. 

Easter  LY,ees'tur-]e.  a. 
Coming  from  the  parts  towards  the  East ;  Iv- 
ing  towards  the  East ;    looking  towards  the 
East. 

Eastern,  ies'turn.  a. 
Dwelling  or  found  in  the  East,  oriental  t  going 
or  looking  towards  the  East. 

Eastward,  ccNt'wurd.  a.  (ss) 

Towards  ihc  East*. 

Easy,  e'ze.  a. 
Not  difficult;    quiet,  at  rest,  not  harassed; 
coniplying,  unresisting,  aedulous ;  free  from 

-  pain ;  without  want  of  more ;  without  con- 
straint, without  formality. 

To  Eat,  cte.  v.  a.  (227)  (229) 

Preterite,  Ate  or  Eat ;  Part.  Eat  or  Eaten. 
To  devour  with  the  mouth ;  to  consume,  to 
corrode ;  to  retract. 
To  Eat,  etc.  v.  n. 
To  go  to  meals*  to  take  meals,  to  feed ;  to  take 
food;  to  be  maintained  in  food ;  to  make 
way  by  corrosion. 

Eatable,  e'ta-bl.  s.  (405) 

Any  thini|;  that  may  be  eaten. 
Eater,  e'tur.  s.  (9s) 

One  that  eau  any  thing ;  a  corrosive. 

Eating-house,  e/dng-h6use.  s.  , 
A    house  where  provisions   are  sold  ready 
dressed. 

Eaves,  evz.  s.  (227) 
The  edges  of  the  roof  which  overhang  the 
houses. 

To  Eavesdrop,  ivz'drop.  v.  a-. 

To  catcli  what  comc:>from  the  caves,  to  listen 
under  windows. 

Eavesdropper,  evz 'drop-pur.  s. 

A  listener  under  windows. 

Ebb,  eb.  s. 
I'hc  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea  ;  de- 
cline, decay,  waste. 

To  EBBjob.  V.  n. 

To  flow  back  towards  the  sea ;  to  decline,  to 
decay,  to  waste. 

EBEN,lb'b'li 

Eb 

E  , 

A  h^rd,  heavy,  blnck,  valuable  wood. 
Ebkikty,  e-bii'c-te.  s. 
.  DrunkcuRcss,  intoxication  by  strong  liquors. 

Ebuiosity,  r-bre.&s'c-te.  s. 

H.)bitual  drunkaines5. 

EflULLiTiON,  eb-ul-l!sh'un.s.  (177) 
The  ad  of  boiliug  up  with  heat ;  any  intestine 
motion ;  effervescence. 

Eccentrical,  ek-sen'tre-kal.    \ 
Eccentrick,  ek-s?n^rik.  j^' 

Deviating  from  the  centre ;  ira'gular,  anoma- 
lous. . 

EccKNTKiciTY,  ek.s^n-tris'e-te.  s. 
Dfviaiion  from  a  centre;  excursion  from  the 
projxrr  orb. 

EccHYMOSis,  ek-ke-mo'sis.  s.  (520) 
Livid  spots  or  blotches  in  the  .skin. 

EccLESfASTiCAL,  ck-kl4-zhi 

as'te-kal 

EccLESiA5TiCK,ek.kle-zhc.as'    ^^ 
tik. 
Relating  to  the  church,  not  civil. 


accjy,  to  waste. 

iiBEN,ib'b'ii.  y 

E.BON,  ch'On.  >s, 

Rbony,  eb'o-ne.  J 


'} 


EcCLESi.\STiCK,  ek-kle-zhe-as'tfk,  s. 
A  person  dedicated  to  the  ministriea  of  re- 
ligion. 

Q^  I  have  given  these  words  the  flat  s  asprated, 
as  I  am  convinced  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  pronunciation  ;  for  uic  third  sylla- 
ble coming  after  the  secondary  accent,  is  ex- 
aflly  under  the  .same  predicament  as  the  penul- 
timate syllable  in  Ambrostaly  Epbesian^  Gcd* 
(htsiaftt'8(jc. — See  Principles,  No.  451. 
*  And  pulpit  drum  ecdetlattici, 
**  Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

Echinus,  e-ki'nus.  s.  {503) 

A  hedgehog ;  a  shell  fish  set  with  prickles : 
with  botanists,  the  prickly  head  of  any  plant ; 
in  archiie£hirc,  a  member  or  ornament  taking 
its  name  from  the  roughness  of  the  carving. 

Echo,  ek'ko.  s. 
The  return  or  repercussion  of  any  sound;  the 
sound  returned. 

To  Echo,  ek'ko.  v.  n. 
To  resound,  to  give  the  repercussion  of  a  voice; 
to  be  sounded  back. 

To  Echo,  ek'ko.  v.  a. 
To  send  back  a  voice. 

EcLAiRCissEMENT,  ek-klarc'slz- 
ment.  s. 
Explanation,  the  a£l  of  dearfng  up  an  aflair. 

(^r  I'his  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet 
naturali^rd.  Every  syllable  but  the  last  tnay 
be  pcrfe6)ly  pronourKcd  by  an  Englishman 
who  does  not  speak  French  ;  but  this  syllable 
having  a  nasal  vowel,  not  followed  by  hard  c 
orjf  (see  Encorl),  is  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty :  the  nearest  sound  to  it  would  perhaps 
be  to  make  it  rhyme  with  /a/»^  and  strong. 
But  a  speaker  would.  }ieihnps,  n^k  less  by  pit>- 
nouncing  it  like  an  Engli:>h  word  at  once,  than 
to  imiiaip  the  French  sound  awkwardly. 

EcLAT,  c-kiaw'.  s.   (472)   Frtnch. 
Splendour,  shew,  lustre. 

EcLECTiCK,  ek-lck't^k.  a. 
Selecting,  choosing  at  will. 

Eclipse,  ^-klips',  s. 

An  obscuration  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven; 
darkness,  qhscuration. 

To  Eclipse,  e-klips'.  v.  a. 

To  darken  a  luininyry;  to  «xtinguisli;  to 
cloud  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  di.Ngracc. 

Ecliptic,  e-kl!p'i5k,  s. 

A  grwi  circle  of  the  sphere. 

Eclogue, ckMog.  s.  (sas) 

A  pastoral  poem. 

EcOiSfOMY,  e-kon'o-me.  s.  {2()C)) 
(.518)  'Fhe  management  of  a  fiimily  ;'  riu;;aliiy, 
discretion  of  cxpcncc  ;  tiivposition  of  things, 
regulation ;  the  (JiipoMiioa  or  arr^ngcmtnuof 
any  woik. 

EcoNOMiCK,ek.ko-iioin'ik.  {s30)  \ 
Economical,  ek-ko-nom'e-kai.     j 

a.  Pertainmg  to  the  regulation  ^f  an  house- 
hold; frugal. 

Ecstasy,  eks'tS-s^.  s. 

Any  passion  by  which  the  thoughts  arc  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  which  the  mind  is  for  a  time 
lost ;  excessive  joy,  rapture ;  enihusiasm,  ex- 
cessive elevatioo  of  the  mind  ;  madness,  dis- 
tra£lion. 

EcsTASiED,  eks'ta-sid.  a.  (282) 
Ravished,  enraptured. 

EcsTATiCAL,  ek.<5-tat'c-kal.     \ 

EcsTATiCR,cks-tai'Ik.  (sog))^* 

Ravished,  raptured,  elevated  to  ecstasy ;  in  the 

hij^hcst  degree  of  joy . 
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Edacious,  e-da'shus.  a. 

Eating,  voracious,  ravenous,  greedy. 

Edacity,  e-das'e-te.  ^. 

Voraciousness,  ravcnousncss. 

Edder,  ed'd'ur.  s.  (ps) 
Such  fencewood  as  is  commonly  put  upon  the 
top  offences. 

Eddy,  edMe.  s. 

The  water  that,  by  some  repercussion,  or  op- 
posite wind,  runs  a)iiirary  to  the  main  stream  j 
whiilpool,  circular  motion. 

Edematose^  e-dem-a-tose'.  a. 
Full  of  humours.— See  Appendix. 

EDEMATOUS,  e-(^em'a-tus.  a. 
Full  of  humours.     Jsb, 

Edentated,  e-den'ta-ted.  a. 
Deprivc<l  of  teeth. 

Edge,  edjc.  s. 

The  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a  blade ;  a  narrow 
part  rising  from  a  broader ;  keenness,  acri- 
mony ;  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a 
tiDgfing  pain  in  the  teeth. 

To  Edge,  cdjc.  V,  a. 

To  sharpen,  to  enabl^  to  cut ;  to  furnish  with 
an  edge  ;  to  border  with  any  thing,  to  fiingc  i 
to  exasperate,  to  embiucr.^ 

To  Edge,  edje.  v.  n. 
To  move  against  any  power. 

Edged, 5djd,  ored'jed.  part.  a. (359) 
Sharp,  not  blunt. 

Edging,  ed'jlng.  s. 

What  is  added  to  any  thit^  by  way  of  orna- 
ment ;  a  narrow  lace. 
Edgeless,  edje'Ies.  a. 
Blunt,  obtuse,  unable  to  cnt. 

Edgetool,  idje'ti&I'.  s. 

A  tool  made  sharp  to  cut. 
Edgewise,  edje'wize.  ad. 
With  the  edge  put  into  any  particular  dircttion. 

Edible,  ed'i-bl.  a.  (503) 
Fit  to  be  eaten. 

Edict,  e' dike.  s. 

A  proclamation  of  command  or  prohibition. 
(^  Good  speakers  seem  divided  about  "the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  tiist  syllable  of 
diis  word.  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
jiiake  it  short ;  and  Sheridan,  Narcs,  Eniick, 
Ash,  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  long.  This 
majority  has  induced  mc  to  make  it  long  like 
wise,  and  not  any  length  of  the  same  letter  in 
the  Latin  edictum ;  for  though  the  Latin  ac- 
cent  is  frequent Iv  a  rule  for  the  placing  of  our's, 
the  quantity  of  Latin  has  almost  as  little  to  do 
with  our  quantity  as  it  has  with  that  of  the 

Chinese  or  Hebrew. See  IntroduQion  to 

Rhyming  Diaionaiy,  page  xix.  (544)  (545) 

Edification,  Id-i-fc-ka'shun.  s. 

Thea£l  of  building  up  man  in  the  faith,  im- 
provement in  holiness ;  improvement,  instruc- 
tion. 

Edifice,  ed'4-fis.  s.  (142) 

A  fabrick,  a  building.  -^ 
Edifier,  ed'e-fi-ur.  s. 
One  that  improves  or  instructs  another. 

To  Edify,  ed'e-fi.  v.  a. 

To  build  ;  to  insiru£i,  to  impiovc  ;  to  teach, 
to  persuade. 
Edile,  i'dile.  s.  (140) 
The  title  of  a  magbtrate  in  old  Rome. 

Edition,  e-dish'un.  s. 
Publication  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a 
book ;  republication,  with  revisal. 

•Editor,  Id'e-tfir.  s.  (166) 

Publisher,  he  that  revises  or  prepares  any  work 
for  publication. 


To  Educate,  ed'ju-kite.  v,  a.  (91) 

To  breed,  to  bring  up. 
({^  This  pronunciation  may  seem  odd  to  those 
who  are  not  acquaitited  with  the  -nafufc  of  the 
letters;  but  it  is  not  only  the  most  poihe,  but, 
in  reality,  the  ^most  agreeable  to  ittle.— -See 
Principles,  No.  294,  376. 

Education,  ed-ji-ka' shun.  s. 

Formation  of  manners  in  youth. 

To  Educe,  e-duse'.  v.  a. 
To  bring  out,  to  extra£l. 

Eduction,  e-duk'shun.s. 

The  aft  of  brii)ging  any  thing  into  view. 

To  Edulcorate,  e-dul'ko-i-ate.  v.a. 

To  sweeten. 

Edulcoration,  e-dul-ko-ri'shun. 
s.  The  a£i  ofsweeienix)g. 

To  Eek,  iek.  V.  a. — See  Eke. 
To  make  bigger  by  the  addition  of  another 
piece ;  to  supply  any  deficiency.     .        ! 

Eel,  kh\.  s. 
A  serpentine  slimy  fish,  that  lurkkin  mud. 

E'en,  een.  ad. 
Contrafted  from  Even. 

Effable,  ef'fa-bl.  a,  (405) 

Expressive,  utterable. 

To  Efface,  ef-fase/.  v.  a. 

To  destroy  any  form  painted  or  carved ;  toi)ott 
out ;  to  destroy,  to  wear  away, 
(>^  The  strong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  open, 
when  rt  terminates  a  syllable,  immediately  be- 
fore the  accent,  makes  us  frequently  hear  thi; 
e  in  these  words,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllabic,  pronounced  as  open  as  if  there 
were  but  oney.  The  same  may^  be  observed  of 
the  0  in  occasion^  offence^  offUial,  &c.  This 
is  certainly  a  deviation  from  rule ;  but  it  is  so 
general,  and  so  agreeable  to  th^  ear,  as  to  be  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  elegant  pronunciaiion. 

EFFECT;^ef.fekt'.s.  (98). 
That  which  i«  produced  by  an  operating  cause  j 
consequence,  event;  reality,  not  mere  appear- 
ance »  in  the  plural,  goods,  moveables. 

To  Effect,  ef-fekt'.  v.  a. 

To  bring  to  pass,  to  attempt  with  success,  to 

achieve ;  to  produce  as  a  cause. 
Effectible,  ef-fek'tJ-bl.  a. 

Perfbrmable,  pradicable. 
Effective,  ef-fek't!v.  a. 

Havine  the  power  to  produce  e(Fe£b )  opera- 
tive, aSive ;  efficient. 

Effectively, ef-fek'tiv-lc.  ad. 

Powerfully,  with  real  operation. 

Effectless,  ef-fekt' les.  a. 

Without  effctt,  impotent,  useless. 
Effector, ^f.fek'tur.s.  (166) 
He  that  produces  any  eifeft.  • 

Effectual,  ef-fek'tshi-Sl.a.  (163) 

Produftive  of  effects,  powerful,  to  a  degree 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  efiBcacious. 

Effectually,  ef-fek'tshu-al-le.  ad. 

In  a  manner  productive  of  the  consequence 
intended,  efficaciously. 

To  Effectuate,  ef-f?k'tshu-ate. 

V.  a.  To  bring  to  pass,  to  fulfil. 
Effeminacy,  ef-fem'e-na-se.  s. 

Admission  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman,  soft- 
ness, unmanly  delicacy  ;  lasciviousoess,  loose 
pleasure. 

Effeminate^  ef-fem'e-nate.  a.  (gi) 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  womau,  womanish, 
voluptuous,  tender. 
ToEFFEMiNATE,lf-fenr'c-nSte.  v.a. 
(91)  (98)  To  make  womanish,  to  emasculate, 
to  unman. 


ToEFFEMiNATE,?f-f?m'e-n4te.v.ii, 
To  soften,  to  mch  into  weakness. 

Effemin  ATION,  lf.f^m-^-na'ih5n. 
s.  The  slate  of  one  grown  womanish,  the  state 
of  one  emasculated  or  unmanned. 

To  Effervesce,  ef-fer-vcs[.  v.  n. 

To  generate  heat  by  intestine  motion. 

Effervescence,  ef-f^r-vls's^nse.  s. 

[510)  The  aft  of  growing  hdt,  produflionof 
heat  by  insestine  motion. 

Efficacious,  ^f-fi-ka'shus.  a. 

PioducUve  of  cffe£h,  powerful  to  produce  the 
consequence  tncended. 

E'FFiCACiousLY,lf-fJ'ka'shfis-li.ad. 

Effeaually. 

Efficacy,  ef'fe-ka-s^.  s,    . 

Produ^lion  of  the  con.sequence  intended. 

Efficiknce,  ef-ffsh'y^nse.    \ 
Ekficiency,  ef-fish'yin-si.  /*• 

0;8)  The  aft  of  producing  cffefts,  agency. 
Ef.iicient,  e-f-fish'yent.  s. 

1  he  cause  which  makes  etfefts ;  he  that  makeS) 

thecffeftor. 
Efficient,  ef-fish'yent.  a.  (113) 

Causing  effefts. 

Effigies,  ef-fid'jJs.\ 

Effigy  Jf'fe-je..     P; 
Resemblance,  image  in  piinting  or  sculpture. 

Efflorescence,  If-flo-rJs' sense.  1 
EFFLOR£SCENCY,ef-{Io-res'.sen-se/ 
s.  (510)    Pforfuftiou  of  flowers';  cxcresccmci 
in  the  form  of  flowers ;  iq  phyrick,  the  break- 
ing out  oi  seme  humours  in  the  skin. 

Efflorescent,  If-flo-r^s'sent.  a. 

Sliooting  out  in  forms  of  flowers. 

Effluence,  ef'flu-ense.  s. 
That  which  issues  from  some  other  principle. 

Effluvia,  ef-flii't4*3f,  the  plural  of 

EFFLUvitJM;ef-f!4'viiurn.  s. 
Those  sTnafi  p&riicles  which  are  cbntinually 
flying  o(i  from  bodies. 

Efflux,  ef'fluks.  s.  (>ig2) 

7'he  aft  of  (lowing  out ;  effusion ;  thatwhick 
flows  from  something  else,  emaoauon. 

To  Efflux,  ^f-fluks^.  v.n.  (98) 

To  runout. 

Effluxion,  ef-fluk'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  flowing  out ;  that  which  flows  out, 
effluvium,  emanation. 

Effort,  effort,  s. 
Struggle,  laborious  endeavour. 

Effossion,  ef-fosh'fin.  s. 

The  aft  of  digging  uphoni  the  ground. 

Effrontery,  ef-frun'ter-c.  s. 

Impudence,  &hamelc$sness. 

Effulgence,  tf-fdl'jense.  s.  (98) 

(177)  Lustre,  brightness,  splendour. 

Effulgent,  ^t'-tul'jent,  a. 

Shining,  bright,  iununous. 
Eff-umabI'LITY,  ef-fu-ma-bil'e-ie.  s. 
The  quality  of  flying  away  in  fumes. 

To  Effuse,  If-fuze'.  v.  a.  (437) 

To  pour  out,  to  spill.  i 

Effusion,  ^f-fu'zhfin.  s.  {98) 

The  aft  of  pouring  out ;  waste,  the  aft  of 
spilling  or  shedding  ;  the  thing  poured  out. 

Effusive,  ef-fu'siv".  a.  (499)  (4'i8) 

Pouring  out^  dispersing. 

Eft,  eft.  s. 
A  newt,  an  evct. 

Eftsoons,  ^ft-siSnat' .  ad. 

Soon  afterwards. 
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n&r  (167),  nSt  (163)  ;  tube  (l^l)^  tub  (172),  bull  (173)  5  ill  (299)*;  piund  (313) ;  thin  (466),  this  {469). 


To  Egest^ i-j^st'.  V.  a. 

To  throw  out  food  at  the  natural  vents* 

EcESTiON.  e-jes'tshim.  s.  (464) 
The  a£l  of  throwing  out  ihc  digested  food. 

'Egg,  eg.  s. 

That  which  is  laid  by  feathered  animals,  from 
which  their  young  is  produced  ;  the  spawn  or 
sperm  of  creatures ;  any  thing  fashioned  in  the, 
shape  of  an  egg. 

To  Egg,  2g.  v.  a. 

To  incite,  to  instigate. 

Eglantine,  eg'ian-tin.  s.  (i5o) 

A  species  of  rose ;  sweetbriar. 

Egotism,  e'go-iizm.  s. 

Too  frequent  mention  of  a  man's  self. 

g^  'Contrary  to  ray  own  judgment  I  have  matje 
the  /  in  the  first  syllable  oi  this  word  long,  be- 
cause I  see  it  is  uniformly  so  marked  by  all  the 
J^i^^ionaries  I  have  seen :  but  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  analogy  does  not  in  time  recover  her 
righcs,  and  shorten  this  vowel  by  joining  it  to 
the  g,  as  if  written  eg-o-tism ;  not  bc^pause  this 
vowel  is  short  in  the  Laiin  egOy  (for  the  Eng- 
lish ouantity  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
I^atin;,  but  because  the  word  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  simple  in  our  language,  and  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  Mr. 
Elphinston,  whose  opinion  in  this  point  is  of 
the  greatest  weight,  makes  the  fiist  vowel  shon. 
See  Principles,  No,  51 1,  530,  536. 

Egotist,  i'go-tist.  s. 

One  that  is  always  talking  of  himself. 

To  Egotize,  i'go-tize.  v.  n. 
To  calk  much  of  one*s  self. 

Egregious,  e-gre'je-Ss!  a. 
Eminent,   remarkable,   extFaordinary ;    emi- 
nently badj  remarkably  vicious. 

Egregiously,  ^-gre'je-iU-le.  ad. 
Eminintly,  shamefully. 

Egress,  ^'g;res.  s. 
The  a£l  of  going  out  of  any  place,  departure* 

Egression,  ^-gr^sh'un.  s. 

The  d£i  of  going  ou(. 

Egret,  e'grli.  s. 

A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind.  - 

Egriot,  e'gr4-it.  s. 
A  species  of  cherry. 

To  Ejaculate,  e-jak'u-late.  v. a. 
To  tbrow,  to  shoot  out. 

Ejaculation,  e-iak-u-li'shun.  s. 

A  short  |»ayer  darted  out  occasionally  \  the 
ad  of  darting  or  throwing  out. 

Ejf  aculatory,  i-jak'fi-Ia-tur-e.  a. 
Suddenly  darted  oat,  sudden,  hasty. 

To  Eject,  e-jekt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  out,  to  cast  forth,  to  void  ;  to  throw 
out  or  expel  from  an  office  or  possession. 

Ejection,  i-jek'shun.  s. 

The  z6l  of  casting  out,  expulsion. 

Ejectment,  6-jekt'mlnt.  s. 

A  Iqgal  writ  by  which  any  inhabitant  of  a 
house,  or  tenant'of  an  estate,  is  commanded  to 
depart. 

Eighx^  ayt.  a. 
Twice  four.    A  word  of  number. 

9^'  The  genuine  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  this 
word  and  its  compounds  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  first  sound  ol  a,  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan has  given  it  under  the  second  sound  of  o 
but, a  combination  of  the  first  sound  of  a  and  e 
oraoounced  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
But  as  this  distinction  is  very  delicate,  and 
maf  oot  be  more  easily  apprehended  than  that 
betwcea  meat  and  men  (946),  I  have  gtvcn 


he  diphthong  the  same  sotind  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
as  done. 


i 

Eighth,  kyith.  a. 

Next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 
fj^  This  word,  as  it  is  written,  by  no  means 
conveys  tbe  sound  annexed  to  it  in  speaking  : 
for  (he  abstra6l  termination  th  being  a  p^rciEl 
lisp,  is  quite distin£l  from  the  final/ iA eight ^ 
and  can  never  coalesce  with  it  without  depriv- 
ing the  word  of  one  of  its  letters.  The  only 
sound  convened  ^  the  letters  of  this  word,  as 
now  spelt,  IS  as  if  written  <^tb:  and  if  we 
would  spell  this  sound  as  we  pronounce  it,  and 
as  (he  analogy  of  formation  certainly  requires, 
we  must  necessarily  write  it  eigbitb.  This 
would  have  an  unusual  appearance  to  the  eye  \ 
and  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  with  the 
multitude  for  opposing  it :  but  men  of  sense 
ought'to  comider,  that  the  credit  of  the  lan- 
guage is  concerned  in  re6tifying  this  radical 
fault  in  its  orthography. 

Eighteen,  ay 'teen,  a. 

Twice  nine. 

Eighteenth,  iy'te^n/A.  a. 

The  next  iu  order  to  the  seventeenth. 

Eightfold,  ayt' fold.  a'. 

Eight  times  the  number  or  quantity. 

Eighthly,  ayt/A'I^.  ad. 

In  the  eighth  place. 

Eightieth,  ay'te-l/A.  a. 

The  next  in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth,  Eighth 
tenth. 

EiGHTSCORE,ayt'skore.  a. 
Eight  times  twenty. 

Eighty,  Jy'te.  a. 

Eight  times  "ten. 

EiSEL,  e'sil.s. 

Vinegar,  verjuice. 

Either,  e'THur.  pron.  distrib* 
Whichsoever  of  the  two,  whether  one  or  the 
other ;  each,  both. 

Either,  i'THur.  conj.  (252) 
A  distributive  conjun£lion,  answered  by  Or, 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

EjULATiON,  ed^ji-la'shuni  s. 
Outcry,  lamentation,  moan,  wailing.    , 

Eke,  eke.  ad. 

Also,  likewise,  beside. 
To  Eke,  eke.  v.  a. 

To  increase  ;  to  supply,  to  fill  up  deficiencies; 

to  protract,  to  lengthen ;  to  spin  out  by  useless 

additions. 

To  Elaborate,  ^-lab'A-rite.  v.  a. 

To  produce  with  labour ;  to  heighten  and  im- 
prove by  successive  operations. 

Elaborate,  i.)ab'6-rate.  a.  (91) 
Finished  with  great  dilieence. 

Elaborately,  i-lab'o-ritc-le.  ad. 

Laboriously,  diligently,  with  great  study.- 

Elaboration,  e-lab-6-ra'shun.  s« 

Improvement  by  successive  operations. 

ToElance,  e-ianse',  v.  a. 
To  throw  out,  to  dart. 

To  Elapse,  e-lapse'.  v.  n. 
To  pass  away,  to  glide  away. 

Elastical,  e-!as'te-kal.  \ 
ELASTiCK,i-Jas'tik.        J^- 

Having  ihe  power  of  returning  to  the  form 

from  which  it  is  distorted,  springy. 

Elasticity,  ^-las-tis'J-te.  s. 

Force  in  bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to 
restore  themselves. 

Elate,  i-lite'.  a. 
Flnsbed  ¥nth  MKceo,  lof^,  baugh^.  ' 


To  Elate,  i-Iate'.  v.  a. 

To  jpufiF  up  with  prosperity;  to  exallr  ^o 
heighten. 

Elation,  i-l4'shSn.  s. 

Haughtiness  proceeding Jrom  success. 

Elbow,  Il'b6.  s.  (327) 

The  next  joint  or  curvature  of  the  arm  below 
the  shoulder  ;  any  flexure  or  angle. 
Elbowchair,  ^l-bo-tsh4re'.  s. 
A  chair  with  arms. 

Elbowroom,  el'bo-riSrn.  s. 
Room  to  stretch  out  tbe  elbows,  freedom  fruih 
confinement. 

To  EL^ow,  el'bA.  v.  a. 
To  push  with  the  elbow  ;  to  push,  to  drive  to 
a  distance. 

To  Elbow,  ll'bo.  v.  n. 

To  jut  out  in  angles,  * 

Eld,  4ld.  s. 
Old  age,  decrepitude ;  old  people,  persons 
.worn  out  with  years. 

Elder,  el'dur.  a.  (ps) 

Surpassing  another  in  years. 

Elders,  ^I'durz.  s. 

Persons  whose  age  gives  them  reverence ;  an- 
cestor^ ;  those  who  are  older  than  others ; 
among  the  Jews,  rulcrs^of  the  people  ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  ecclesiasiicks  ;  annong  PiVs- 
byterians,  laymen  introduced  into  the  kuk 
polity.  '   *■ 

Elder,  el'dur.  s,  (99) 
The  name  of  a  tree. 

Elderly,  ^I'dur-l^.  a. 

No  longer  young. 

Eldership,  el'dur-shfp.  s. 
Seniority,  primogeniture. 

Eld-est;  ei'dlst.  a. 
The  oldest  that  has  the  right  of  primogeoituic ; 
that  has  lived  most  yeaia. 

Elecampane,  ^l-i-kam-pane'.  s. 

A  plant,  named  also  starwon. 

To  Elect,  e-lekt'.  v.  a.. 

To  choose  for  any  office  or  use ;  in  theology, 
to  selc£l  as  an  objeft  of  eternal  mercy. 

Elect,  ^-llkt'.  a. 

Chosen,  taken  by    preference  from  among 
others ;  chosen  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  posscs<r 
sion ;  chosen  as  an  obied  of  eternal  mercy. 
Electary,  e-lek'ta-ri.  s. 
A  form  of  medicine  made  of  conserves  and. 
powders,  of  the  consistence  of  honey . 

i^  This  is  an  alteration  of  the  word  EUSluary^ 
which  has  taken  place  within  these  few  vcars  ; 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an  alteration  ior  the 
belter  :  for  as  there  is  no  u  in  the  Latin  Elec- 
larium^  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  inserting 
it  in  our  English  word,  which  is  derived 
from  it. 

Election,  e-lck'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  choosing  one  or  more  from  a  greater 
number;  the  power  of  choice  j  voluntary  pre- 
ference; the  determination  of  God,  by  which 
any  were  seleftcd  for  eternal  life ;  the  cere- 
mony of  a  publick  choice. 

Electioneering,  e-lek-sbfiii'Air'- 

Concern  i  n  parliamentary  eleftioni.  -   MofOfh  - 

Elective,  e-lek'tiv.  a. 
Exerting  the  power  of  choice. 

Electively,  e-llk't!v-li.  ad. 
By  choice,  with  preference  of  One  to  another. 

Elector,  4-lek'tur.  s.  (98)  / 

He  that  has  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  any  officer ; 
aprince  who hai a;  voice  ia  the  choice  of  the 
Germaii  emperor. 
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ftT(559).Fatq(73),far(;7),fall(a3).fat(8l);  me  (93),  met  (95);  pine(l05),  plnflO?);  n6(i62),mive(l64), 


Ei.FXTORAL,  e-lek'to-rai.  a. 
Having  the  dignity  of  an  elc£U>r. 

Klectorate,  e-lck'to-ratc.  s.  (91) 

The  tciriioiy  of  an  cicflor. 
Electre,  c-lek'tur.  s.  (gs)  (4lG) 

Amber  ;  a  mixed  metal. 

Electrical,  e-lek'tre-kal.     \     - 

ELECTRiCK,e-lek'tnk.  / 

Atira8ivc  without  magnetisni ;  produced  by 
an  elc6irick  body. 

Electricity,  c-lck-tris'e-te.  s. 

A  property  in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed, 
they  draw  substances,  and  emit  fire. 

Electrometer,  e-Iek-trom'e-t^r.  s. 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  power  of  at- 
traftion.  (518) 

Electuary,  e-lek'tshu-at-e.  s. 

Sec  Electa RY. 
Eleemosynary,    el-e-nu>z'e-nar-e. 

a.  Living  upon  alms,  depending  upon  charity  ; 
given  in  charity. 

Elegance,  ere-ganse.      I 
Elegancy,  ele-gan-sc.    J 

Beauty  of  heart,  beauty  without  grandeur. 

Elegant,  el'e-ganr.  a. 

Pleasing    with  minuter  beauties;   nice,  not 
coarse,  not  gross. 
Elegantly,  el'e-gatit-le.  ad. 
In  such  a  manticr  as  to  please  without  eleva- 
tion. 

^  2,     I    •I/4t 

Elegiack,  el-e-ji  ak.a. 

Used  in  elegies ;  mournful,  sorrowfuL 

m^*  Our  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  place  the 
accent  upon  the  second  syllabic  of  this  word ; 
but  its  derivation  from  the  I^tin  eh^mcus^ 
and  the  Greek  t\r/uxws^  (in  both  which  tin: 
antepenuUimate  is  long,)  obliges  us,  under  pain 
of  appearing  grossly  illiterate,  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  same  letter.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  we  have  scarcely  an  instance  in  the 
whole  language  of  adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek 
word,  and  curtailing  it  of  a  syllable,  without 
removing  the  accent  higher  on  the  £[iglish 
word. — Sec  Academy. 

Elegist,  el'c-jist.  s. 
A  writer  of  elegies. 

Elegy,  ^I'^-j^.  s. 

A  mournful  song ;  a  funeral  song ;  a  short 
poem,  without  pomts  or  turns. 

Element, el'e-ment.  s. 

The  first  or  constituent  principle  of  anything ; 
jihc  four  elements,  usually  so  called,  ait  earth, 
air,  fire,  water,  of  which  our  world  is  com- 
posed ;  the  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any 
thing ;  an  ingredient,  a  constituent  jMrt ;  the 
letters  of  any  language ;  the  lowest  or  fiist  ru- 
diments of  hterature  or  science. 

Elemental,  el-e-mcn'tal.  a. 

Produced  by  some    of  the  four  elements; 

arising  from  the  first  pri^ncioles. 
Elementarity,    el-e-men-tar'e-te. 

s.  Simplicity  of  nature,    absence  of  compo- 

'*'***"•  ,  2/41 

Elementary,  6l-e-nien  tar-c.  a.  • 

Uncompoundcd,  having  only  one  principle. 

E^lephant,  el'e-fant.  s. 

'I  he  largest  of  all  quadnipcds. 

Elephantine, cl-e-fan' tin. a.  (l4o) 

Pertaining  to  the  elephant. 

To  Elevate,  el'c-vAte.v.  a.  (01) 

To  raise  up  aloft ;  to  exalt,  to  dignify ;  to 
xaisc  the  mind  with  great  conceptions. 

Elevate,  el'e-vate*  part,  a.  (91) 

Exalted,  raised  aloft. 


Elevation,  cl-c-va  shun.  ^. 

The  a6i  of  raising  aloft ;  exaltation,  dignity ; 
exaltation  of  the  mind  by  noble  conceptions ; 
the  heights  of  any  heavenly  body  with  respect 
to  the  horizon^ 
Elevator,  el'e-va.tuns.(52lXiG6) 

A  raiser  or  lifter  up. 

Eleven,  e-lev'vn.  a.  (i03) 

Ten  and  one. 

Eleventh,  e-l^v'vn/A.  a. 

The  next  in  order  tothe  tenth. 

Elf,  elf.  s.  Pltira'j  Elves. 

A  wandering  spirit,  supposed  to  be  seen  in 

wild  places;  a  devil. 
Elflock,  ^If'lok.  S. 

Knots  of  hairtwisicdby  clvc*. 

To  Elicit,  i-!ls'&1t.  v.  a. 
1^0  strike  out,  to  fetch  out  by  labour. 

Elicit, c-lis'sit.  a. 

Brought  into  a£iion. 

fij.lClTATlON,  ^-lis-se-ta'shur1.  s. 
IS^  deducing  the  power  of  the  will  into  acl. 

To  r.LiDE,  c-lide\  v.  a. 
To  break  io  pieces. 

Eligibility,  el-t;-jc-bil'c-te.  s. 

Worthiness  to  be  chosen. 

Eligible,  el'e-je-bl.  a.  (405) 

Fit  to  be  chosen,  preferable. 

Eligibleness, el'e-je-bl-ncs.  s. 

Worthiness  to  be  chosen,  prcfcrablencss. 

Elimination,  e-lim-e-na'shun.  s. 
The  a6t  of  banishing,  irjc£lJ6n. 

Elision,  e-lizh'dn.  s. 
The  a(:l  of  cutting  off;  division,  separation  of 
parts. 

Elixation,  el-!k-sa'shun.  s. (533) 
(530)  The  acl  of  boiling. 

Elixir,  e-lik'sur.  s.  (413) 

A  medicine  made  by  strong  infusion,  where 
the  ingredients  are  almost  dissolved  in  the  men- 
struum ;  the  liouor  with  which  chyniists  trans- 
mute metalc ;  tne  extra£i  or  quintessence  of 
any  thing ;  any  cordial. 

({rf*  Thci«  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  people, 
which  changes  the  /  in  the  second  syllabic  mto 
r,  as  if  written  Elexir,  The  /  is  never  pro- 
nounced in  this  manner  when  the  accent  is 
on  it,  except  when  followed  by  t  and  another 
consonant.  (loB) 

Elk,  elk.  s. 
The  dk  is  a  large  and  stately  animal  of  the  stag 
kind. 

Ell,  el.  s. 

A  measure  containinga  ^Tird  and  a  quarter. 

ELLipsis,el-l!p's!s.  s.— See  Efface. 
A  figure  of  rhetorick,  by  which  something  is 
left  out ;  infjeometry,  an  oval  figure  generated 
from  the  sc6bon  of  a  cone 

Elliptica 
EllipTick. 

Having  the  form  of  an  ellipsis. 

Elm,  elm.s. 
The  name  of  a  tree. 

Elocution,  el-6-ku'shun.  s. 

yht  power  of  fluent  speech ;  eloquence,  flow 
of  bnguage;  the  power  of  expression  or  dic- 
tion. 
({r^*  This  word  originally,  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  signified  the  choice  and 
order  of  words ;  and  Dryden  and  other  mo- 
derns have  used  it  in  the  same  sense  ;  it  is  now 
scarcely  ever  used  but  to  signify  pronunciation. 
I'he  I'rench  seem  to  have^en  the  fint  who 
used  it  .10  ibis  sense  s  Addison  has  followed 


tionor  a  cone. 

^L,  ll-lip't^-kal.\ 

iJi-Hp'tik. .    /'•• 


them ;  and  as  it  is  perfeBly  agreeable  to  the 
Latin  original  e  and  /o^uor^  and  serves  to  dis- 
tinguisJi  onitoiical  pronunciation  from  proaun>- 
ciaiion  in  general,  the  alteration-is  not  without 
its  use. 

Elogy,  el'o-jc.  s.  (503) 

Praise,  poneg)'ric. 

To  Elongate,  c-long'gate.  v.  a. 

To  lengthen,  to  draw  out. 

To  Elongate,  c-long'gate.  v.  n. 
Togo  off  to  a  distance  from  any  thing. 

Elongation,  el-cmg-ga'shun.  s. 

(.539)  (533)  The  ad  of  sircichlngorlfngihfn- 
ingitseH  ;  the  state  of  l>eing  stretched;  distance; 
space  at  which  one  thing  is  distant  from  ano- 
tbcr;  departure,  removal. 

To  Elope,  e-Iope'.  v.  a. 
To  run  away  I  to  break  loose,  to  escape. 

Elopement,  c-lope'i7icnt.  s. 

Departure  from  ju>t  icstraim. 
Elops,  e'lops.  S. 
A  fish,  reckoned  by  Milton  among  the  ser- 
pents. 

Eloquence,  el'o-kwense.  s. 
The  power  of  spc;»king  with  fluency  and  ele- 
gance; elegant  language  uiiciedwith  Hucncy. 

Elo^juent,  el'o-kwent.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  oratoiy. 

Else,  else,  pronoun. 

.  Other,  one  besides. 

Else,  else.  ad. 
Otherwise ;  besides,  except. 

Elsewhere,  else|whire.  ad.  (397) 

In  any  other  place  ',  in  other  places,  in  some 
other  pUce. 

To  Elucidate,  e-lu'se-datc.v. a. 

To  explain,  to  clear. 

Elucidation,  e-lu-se-d4'shun.  s. 

Explanation,  exposition. 

Elucidato-R,  e-lu'se-da-tur.  s.(52l) 
Exiilainer,  expositor,  commentator. 

To  Elude,  e-lude'.  v,  a. 

1  o  escape  by  stratagem,' to  avoid  by  artifice. 

Eludible,  e-lu'de-bl.a. 
Possible  to  be  eluded. 

Elves,  elvz.  s. 

The  plural  of  Elf. 

Elvelock,  flv'lok.  s. 

Knots  in  the  hair, 

ELv"iSH,el'vish.a. 

Relating  to  elves,  or  wandering  spirits. 

Elumbated,  c-lum'ba-ted.a. 
Weakened  in  the  loins. 

Elusion,  c-l&'zhOn.  s. 

An  ~escape  from  inquiry  or  examination,  an  ar- 
tifice. 

Elusive,  e-l&'siv.  a.  (i.58)  (42s) 

Pradising  elusion,  using  arts  to  escape* 

Elusory,  e-lu'sur-c.  a.  (vm))  (512) 

Tending  to  elude,  tending  to  dcceive»  fmudu- 
Icf.t. 

To  Elute,  i-liitc'.  V.  a. 
To  washolf. 

To  Elutriate,  e-lu'tre-Sic.  v.  a. 

(9 1 }  To  decant,  to  strain  out. 

Elysian,  e-lizh'i-an.  a.  ^542) 
Deliciously  soft  and  soothing,  excecdirgly  dc* 
lightfiil. 

Elysium,  e-lizh'c-um.  s. 

The  place  assigned  by  the  heathens  to  happy 
souls ;  any  place  exquisitely  pie  .sanr. 

To  Emaciate,  e-ma'sh<-'j!e.  v.  a. 
(^2)  To! waste,  Qo  depcive  oftlcsh. 
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To  Emaciate,  d-ma' she-ate.  v.n. 

To  lose  flesh,  10  pine. 

Emaciation,  e-ma-she-a'shun.  s. 
The  acl  of  making  lean  ;  the  state  of  one 
growu  lean. 

Emaculation,  e-mak-A-la'shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  freeing  any  thing  from  spots  or 
.   foulness. 

EMANANT,em'a-nant.  a. 
^  Is^ing  from  something  else. 

\  To  Emamate,  ein'.vn/ire.  v.  n.  (91) 

I  To  issue  or  flow  from  something  else. 

1  Emanation,  ^m-ma-ita'shun.  s. 

f  C530)  The  aft  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from 

»ny other  substance;  that  which  issues  from 
!  Dfotber  substance. 

!  Em  AN  ATI  VE,  em'an-a-iiv.  3.(91) 

•  Issuing  from  another. 

To  Emancipate,  i-man'se-pate. 

V,  a.  To  sec  free  from  j>ervitucie. 

Emancipation,  i-man-se-pa'sbun. 

s.  The  aft  of  setting  free,   deliverance   from 
slavery. 

ToEmarginate,  e-mar'je-nite. 
V.  a.  To  take  awly  the  margin  or  edge  of  any 
thing. 

To  E.M  ASCU  LATE,  c-Tiias'  kA-latc.  v.  a. 
To  castrate,  10  deprive  of  virility  ;  to  dfemi- 
nate;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softt'iess. 

EMAScULATioN,e-mas-ku-li'shun.s. 

Castration  $  eifcminacy,  womanish  qualities. 
To  Embale,  em-bale',  v.  a. 

^To  make  up  into  a  bundle ;  to  bind  up,  to  in* 

close. 

To  Embalm,  em-bW.  v.  a.  (403) 

To  impregnate  a  body  with  aromaiicks,  that  it 
may  resist  putrcfaftion. 
B^  The  affinity  between  the  long  e  and  the 
short  i,  when  immediately  followed  hf  the 
*cccm,  has  been  obscrvcti  under  the  word 
Ofsfaicb.  But  this  affinity  is  no  where  more 
remarkable  than  in  those  words  where  the  e 
M  followed  by  m  or  ».  This  has  induced  Mr. 
-  oheridan  10  spell  embrace^  endaiv,  &c.  im- 
J'Wf^,  indoTv,  &c.  and  this  spelling  may,  per- 
haps, sufiicienily  convey  the  cursory  or  col- 
loquial ^Tonunciaiion ;  but  my  observation 
grcjily  fails  me  if  rorrt-ft  public  speaking  dcKs 
not  preserve  f he  e  in  its  true  sound,  when  fol- 
*.  lowed  by  m  or  n.    The  ditLrencc  is  delicate, 

hui,  in  my  opinion,  real. 

\  Embai.mer.  ^m-bam'cr.  s.  (ao:)) 

i  Ooc;hat  praftises  the  art  of  embalming  and 

J  preserving  bodies. 

To  Embar,  em-bar',  v.  a. 
To  shut,  to  mclose  ;  to  stop,  to  hinder  by  pro- 
hibition, to  block  up. 

Embarkation,  ^m-bSr-'ka'slifin.  s. 

The  aft  of  j^HJtting  on  shipboard;  the  aft  of 
going  on  shipboa'rd. 

I  Embargo,  em-b5r'go.  s.  (98) 

A  prohibition  to  |xiss,  a  Mop  put  to  trade. 
To  Embark,  em-bark',  v.  a. 
To  put  on  shipboard  ;   to  engage  another  in 
any  affair. 

To  Embark,  em-blrk'.  v.  n. 

To  go  on  shipboard ;  to  engage  in  any  affair* 
To  Embahras,  em-bar'ras.  v.  a. 
To  perplex,  to  distress,  to  entangle. 

Embarrassment,  em-bar' ras-raent, 

s.  Perplexity,  entanglement. 
To  Embase,  em-base'*  v.  a. 
To  vitiate  ;  to  degrade,  to  vilify. 

EMBASEMENT,em^base'ment.  tf. 
.  Dcpramiioo.    Maswt^ 


Embassador,  em-bas'sa-dur,  ^.  (ps) 

One  sent  on  a  ptihlick  message. 

Embassadress,  cm-bas'sa-drcs.  s. 
A  woman  sent  on  apublick  message. 

Embassage,  em'bas-saje.  (go)! 
Embassy,  cm'bas-se.  j  ** 

A  publick  message  ;  any  solemn  message. 

To  Embattle,  em-bat'tl.  v.  a.(405) 

To  range  in  order  or  array  of  battle. 

To  Embay,  em>ba'.  v.  a.  (ps) 
To  bnihc,  to  wet,  to  wash  ;  to  inckise  in  a  bay, 
to  land-lock. 

To  Embellish,  em-bel'lish.  v.  a. 

To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

EMBELLiSHMENT,em-be!'lish-ment. 
s.  Ornament,  adventitious  beauty,  decoration. 

Embers,  em'burz.  s.  without  a  sin- 
gular. Hot  cinders,  ashes  not  yet  extin- 
guished. 

Ember-week,  em'bur-week.  s. 
A  week  in  which  an  ember  day  fiiUs.    The 
ember  days  at  the  four  seasons  arc  the  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday,   after  the  first 
Sunday  in   Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Sep^ 

.  temhcr  fourteenth,  December  thirteenth. 

ToEMBEzzLE,em-bez'zl.  v.  a. (405) 
To  aporo|>riaic  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  vwjstc, 
to  swallow  up  in  riot.. 

EMBEzzLEMENT,em-b^z'zI.inent.s. 
The  aft  of  appropriating  to  himself  that  which 
is  received  in  trust  for  another  ;  aj^propriation. 

To  Emblaze,  em-blaze',  v.  a. 
To  adorn  with  glittering  embellishments;  to 
blazon,  to  paint  with  eiiMgns  armorial. 

ToEmblazon,  em-bla'zn.  v.  a. 
To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldiY ;  to  deck  in 
glaring  colours. 

Emblem,  em'bllm.s/ 
Inlay,  enamel;    an  occult  representation,  an 
allusive  pifture. 

To  Emblem,  em'blem.  v.  a. 

To  represent  in  an  occult  or  allusive  manner. 
Emblematical,  em-blc-mat'-'l 

e.k5l.(509)  U. 

Emblematick.  em-bltj-mat'ik.  J 

Comprising  an  emblem,  allusive,  occultly  ce- 
nrckcntativc  ;  dealing  in  emblems,  using  em- 
blems. 

Emblematically,   em-ble-mat'e- 
kai-e.  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  emblems,  allusively. 

Emrlematist,  em-blem'S-dst,  8. 
Writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 

Embolism,  em'bo-lfzm.  s. 
Intercalation,  insertion  of  days  or  years  to  pro- 
duce regularity  and  equation  of  time ;  the  time 
insened,  intcrcalatorvtirne. 

Embolus,  ^m'bo-lus.  s. 

Any  thing  ir)scrted  and  afting  in  another,  an 
the  sucker  in  a  pump. 

To  Emboss,  em-bos',  v.  a. 

To  form  with  protuberances  ;  to  engrave  with 
lelicf,  or  rising  work ;  to  inclo«:,  to  include, 
to  co^er. 

Embossment,  cm-bos'ment.  s. 

Any  thing  standing  out  from  the  rest,  jut, 
einnicncc  ;  relief,  rising  work. 

ToEmbottle,  em-bot'tl.  v.  a. 

To  include  in  bottles,  to  bottle. 
To  Embowel,  em-bod' II.  v,  a. 

To  deprive  of  die  entrails. 

To  Embrace,  em-brase'.  v.  a. 
lohoU  fondly  in  ibc  arms,  to  squeeze  in 
kindness.)  to  seize  anlently  or  eagerly,  to  lay 

X 


hold  on,  to  welcome ;  to  comprehend,  to  takf 
in,  to  encircle ;  to  comprise,  to  inclose,  to 
contain. 

To  Embrace,  em-brise'.  v*  n. 
To  join  in  an  embrace. 

Embrace,  em-brase'.  s. 
Cksp,  foixl  pressure  in  the  arms,  hug. 

Embracement,  em-brfce'ment.  s. 
Clasp  in  the '  arms,  hug,  embrace ;  state  of 
being  contained,  indosurc ;  conjugal  endcai*- 
ment. 

Embracer,  ^m-bra'§ur.  s. 
The  person  embracing. 

Embrasure,  em-bra-zhire'.  s. 
An  aperture  in  the  wall,  battlement. 

To  Embrocate,  em'bro-kai^.  v.a. 

To  rub  any  pan  cliscased  v>ith  medicinal  li- 
quors. (91) 

Embrocation,  em-bro-k4'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  rubbing  any  part  disea&ed  with  me- 
dicinal liquors;  the  lotion  with  which  ai«y 
diseased  part  is  washed. 

To  Embroider,  em-brie'dur.  v.  a. 

To  border  with  onia'mentt,  to  decorate  with 
figured  works. 

Embroiderer. em-brie'dur-ur.  s. 
One  that  adorns  clothes  with  needle-work. 

Embroidery,  em-br6e'dur-e,  s. 

Figures  raised  upon  a  grouixi,  variegated  needle- 
work '^  variegation,  diversity  off  colours. 

To  Embroil,  era-broil',  v.  a. 

To  disturb,  to  confuse,  to  distcaft. 

To  Embrotiiel,  em-broTH'el.  v.a. 

io  inclose  in  a  brothel. 

Embryo,  ^m'bre-o.        1  , 

Embryon,  em'br^-on.   J^' 
The  offspring  yet  unfinished  in  the  womb ;  the 
state  of  any  thing  yet  not  fit  for  produftion,  yet 
unfinished. 

Emendable,  e-men'da-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  emendation,  corrigible. 

Emendation,  em-en-da'shun.  s. 

iSSP)  CorreftioD,  alteration  of  any  thing  from 
worse  10  belter ;  an  alteration  made  in  the  text 
by  verbal  criticism. 

Emendator,  ^m-en-da'tor.  s.  (521) 
A  correftor,  an  improver. 

Emerald,  |lm'e-rald.  s. 

A  green  precious  stor>e. 

To  Emerge,  e-merje'.  v.  n. 

To  rise  out  of  any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered  5 
to  rise,  to  mount  from  a  state  of  oppression  or 
obscurity. 

Emergence,  i-naer'jcnse.    1 
Emergency,  e-mer'jen-se.  / ^' 

The  aft  of  rising  out  of  any  fluid  by  which  it 
is  covered ;  the  aft  of  rising  into  view  ;  any 
sudden  occasion,  unexpcftc d  casualty  ;  preu iih; 
necessity. 

Emergent,  e-m^r'jlm.  a. 
Rising  out  of  that  which  overwhelms  and  ob- 
scures it ;  rising  into  view  or  notice ;  proceed* 
iug  or  issuing  from  any  thing  ;  sudden,  uncx- 
pcdedly  casual. 

Emerited,  e-mlr'it-ld.  a. 
Allowed  to  have  douesufficieitt  public  service. 

EMERO,iDS,lm'er-5idz.  s. 
Painful  swellings  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
piles,  properly  tJemorrboids, 

Emersion,  e-mlr' shun.  s. 
I'hc  time  when  a  star,  having  been  obscuird 
by  its  too  Dear  approach  to  the  sun,  apueixt 
ag^D. 
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Emery^  em'2r.i.  s. 
Emery  uan  iron  ore     It  is  preparrc!  by  grind- 
ing in  ID  ills.    It  is  useful  in  cleaning  aad  po- 
lishing steel. 

Emetical,  e-met'c-kal.T 

EMETlCK,i-mCl'!k.  /^* 

Having  the  quality  of  prove  .king  vomits. 

Emetically,  e-met'e-kfil-c.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  a5  to  provol^c  to  vomit. 

Emic^tION,  en-e-Ka'shan.  s.   (53o) 
sparkling,  flying  off  iu  suiall  panicles* 

Emiction,  e-mik'shun.  «, 

Urine.  t 

Emigrant,  ern'e-grant.  s. 
One  that  emigrates.     Mason. 

To  Emigrate,  ^ni'nie-giite.  v.n. 
To  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

Emigration,  em-i-gi-a'shun. ». 

(530)  Change  of  habitation. 
Emunence,  Sm'e-n?nse.    1 
Eminency,  em'e-nen-si. /" 
Loftiness,  height }  summit,  highest  part ;  ex- 
altation, conspicuousnessj  reputation,  celebrity ; 
supreme  degree ;  notice,  aistijKtion ;  a  title 
given  to  cardinals. 

Eminent,  2m'i-n?nt,  a« 
High^  lofty ;  dignified,  exalted ;  conspkuoos, 
remarkable. 

Eminently,  im'i-nent-lJ.  ad. 

Conspicuously,  in  a  manner  that  attn£h  ob- 
servation ;  in  a  high  degree. 

Emissary,  ^m'!«-sar-ri.  s. 

One  sent  out  on  private  messages;  a  spy,  a  se- 
cret agent ;  one  that  emiu  or  sends  out. 

Emission,  e-mfsh'dn.  s, 
-  The  a&  of  sending  out,  vent. 

To  Emit,  i-mii'.  v.  a. 

To  send  fprih ;  to  let  fly,  10  dart ;  to  issue  oat 
juridically. 

Emmenagogue,  2m-m?n'3-gog.  s. 
A  medicine  to  promote  circulation  in  females. 

Emmet,  em'mft.  s.  (99)   . 

An  ant,  a  pismire. 

ToEmmew,  cm-mu'.  v.  a. 
To  mew  or  coop  up. 

Emollient,  e-mSl'yent.  a.  (ii3^ 

Softening,  suppling. 

Emollients,  i-m&l'yents.  s. 

Such  things  as  sheathe  and  soften  the-asperi- 
ries  of  the  humours,  and  relax  and  supple  the 
solids.  |, 

Emollition,  em-moUlish'un.  s. 

The  ad  of  softening. 

Emolument,  c-mol'u-ment.  s. 

Profit,  advantage. 

Emotion,  i-mo'shun.  s. 

Disturbance  of  m  tod,  vehemence  of  passioa. 

To  Empale,  ^m-pale'.  v.  a. 

To  fence  with  a  pale ;  to  fortify ;  to  inclose, 
to  shut  in  ;  to  out  to  death  by  spitting  on  a 
ttake  fixed  upright. 

Empannel,  cm-pan'nel.  i. 
The  writing  or  entenng  the  names  of  a  jury 
into  a  schedule  by  the  shcriS^  which  he  has 
si^mmoned  tb  appear. 

ToEmpannel,  era-pan' nil.  v. a. 

To  summon  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

To  Empassion,  cm-pash'un.  v.  a. 
To  move  with  passion,  to  affe(l  strongly. 

To  Empeoplb,  cm-pi' pi.  v,  a. 
To  form  into  a  people  or  community. 


Emperess,  em  p?r-es.  s. 
A  wom»n  invested  with  imperial  power  ;  ihe 
queen  of  an  em^^cror. 

Emperor,  em'ptT-ur.  s.  (166) 
A  monarch  of  title  and  dignity  superior  to  a 
king. 

Empery,  Im'per-e.  s.  (503) 
Empire,  sovereign  command.    A  word  out  of 
use. 

Emphasis,  em'fa-sis.  s. 
A  remarkable  stress  laid  upon  a  word  or  sen« 
lence. 

Emph ATiCAL,  rm-fat'!k-al.  1 
Emphatick,  em-fat'ik.        J^* 

Forcible,  strong,  striking. 

Emphatically,  em-fat'l-kal-e.  ad. 

Strongly,  forcibly,  in  a  strikinc  manner. 

To  Empierce,  cm-perse  .  v.  a.  (250) 
To  pierce  into,  to  enter  into  by  violent  ap- 
plause.—See  Pierce. 

Empire,  ^ra'pire.  s.  (i4o) 

Imperial  power,  supreme  dominion ;  the  re- 
gi»Q  over  which  dominion  is  extended  \  com- 
mand over  any  thing. 

ft^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
Buchanan  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syl> 
lable  of  this  word,  as  I  think  the  long  sound  of 
f  is  more  agreeable  to  tl\e  ear,  as  well  as  to  the 
best  usage,  thotigh  I  confess  not  so  analogical 
as  the  short  /,  Cr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  W .  John- 
ston, and  Periy,  pronounce  the  i  long  as  1  have 
done. — Sec  Um  p  i  r  e  . 

Empirick,  2m'pi-r!k,  or  lm-p!r'ik. 
s.  A  uier  or  experimenter,  such  persons  as 
venture  upon  observation  only ;  a  quack. 

^^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  accentuation 
is  adopted  by  D^den,  and  the  last  by  Milton ; 
and  this  he  prefen.  There  is  indeed  a  strong 
analogy  for  the  last,  as  the  word  ends  in  uk, 
(.5^) ;  but  this  analogy  is  sometimes  violated 
in  favour  of  the  substantives,  as  in  Lunatick^ 
Heretick,  &c.  and  that  this  is  the  case  in  the 

.  word  in  question,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
majority  of  votes  in  its  favour  t  for  though  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W. 
Johnston,  are  for  the  latter ;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  En- 
tick,  Bailey,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  former. 
This  word  classes  too  with  those  that  almost 
always  adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent  (503) ; 
but  the  adje8ive  has  more  properly  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable. 

Empirical,  cm-pfr'i-kal 
Empirics,  em-pir'!k. 
Versed  in  experiments,  pra6)ised  only  by  rote. 

Empirically, ^m-pVe-kal-le.  ad. 
Experimentally,  without  rational  grounds ;  in 
the  manner  of  a  quack. 

Empiricism,  em-pir'c-sizm.  s. 

Dependence  on  experience  without  knowledge 
or  art ;  quackery. 

Emplaster,  em-plas'u'r.  s. 

An  application  to  a  sore  of  an  oleaginous  or 
viscous  substance  spread  upon  cloth. . 

To  Emplaster,  em-plas'tur.  v.  a. 
To  cover  with  a  piaster^ 

Emplastick,  Im-plasMk. 

Viscous,  glutinous. 

To  Emplead,  lm-p)ide'.  v.a. 
To  indid,  to  prefer  a  charge  against. 

ToEmp.loy,  5m.pl6e'.  v,a.^ 
To  busy,  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise  ;  to  use 
as  an  instrumem ;  to  commisiion,  to  intrust 
with  the  management  of  an^  affairs ;  to  fill  up 
with  busiiiesi  i  us  to  spead  in  bnsiiiea* 


}.-. 


Employ,  em-plSi'.  $. 

Business,  obje6l  of  industry  ;  publick  office. 

Employable,  Im-pl6e'a-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  used,  proper  for  use. 

Employer,  em-ploi'ur.  s. 
One  that  uses,  or  causes  to  be  uKd. 

Employment,  ^m-plie'mcnt.  s. 

Business,  objcd  of  industry  ;  the  state  of  being 

employed  ;  office,  post  or  bosiDcss. 
To  EMPOisoNjiem-pAi'zn.  v.a. 

To  destioy  by  poison,  to  desuoy  by  vcoonous 

food  or  drugs;  to  envenom. 
Empoison  ER,  Im-p&e'zn-ur.  s. 

One  who  destroys  another  by  poison. 

Empoisonment,  im-poi'zn-mcrit, 
s.  The  pradice  of  destroying  by  poison. 

EMPORETICK,lm-po-ret'ik.  a. 
That  used  at  markets,  or  in  merchandise. 

Emporium,  Im-po'ri-um.  s. 

A  place  of  merchandise,  a  commercial  city. 

To  Empoverish,  em-piv'ir-ish. 
V.  a.  To  make  poor ;  to  lessen  fertility. 

(1:3^  This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson's  Difliooaiy 
was  published,  was  always  written  impoverish ; 
nor  since  he  has  reformcd^the  orthography  do 
we  find  any  considerable  difference  in  the  tound 
of  the  firu  syllable,  except  in  solemn  spcakioe ; 
in  this  case  we  must  undoubtedly  preserve  lac 
e  in  its  true  sound.— See  Embalm. 

Empoverisher,  ^m.piv'cN!sh-fir. 
s.    One  that  makes  others  poor ;  that  which 
impain  fertility.  • 

Empoverishment,  im-pSv'ir-ish- 

ment.  s. 
Diminution,  waste. 

To  Empower,  em-piu'5r.  v.  a. 

To  authorise,  to  commission  i  toenbblc. 

Empress,  ^m'pres.  s. 

The  queen  of  an  emperor ;  a  female  invested 
with  imperial  digmty,  a  female  sovereigO} 
properly  Emfiress. 

Emprise, em-prize'.  s. 
Attempt  of  danger,  undertaking  of  kaard^n- 
terprise. 

Emptier,  Jm'te-flr.  s. 

One  that  empties,  one  that  makes  void. 

Emptiness,  em'te-ncs.  s. 

The  state  of  being  empty,  a  void  space,  h- 
cuity  ;  unsatisfa6toriness,  inability  to  fill  ibe 
desires ;  vacuity  of  head,  want  ol  knowledge 

Em  PT I  ON,  em' shun.  s. 

A  purchasing. 

Empty,  em'te.  a.  (412) 

Void,  having  nothing  in  it,  not  full ;  QQS*ni^ 
ftftory,  unable  to  hll  the  mind  or  desiies; 
without  any  thing  to  carry,  unburthened ;  va- 
cant of  head,  ignoraiit,  umkilful;  without  sub- 
stance, without  solidity,  vain. 

To  Empty,  em'ti.  v.  a. 

To  evacuate,  to  exhaust. 
To  Empurple,  cm-pur' pi.  v.  a. 

*  To  make  of  a  pOrple  colour. 

To  Empuzzle,  em-puz'zl.  v.  a. 
To  perplex,  to  put  to  a  stand. 

Empyema,  ^mrpi-e'raa.  s.  (02) 

A  colle£iion  of  purulent  matter  in  anv  psft 
whatsoever,  generally  used  to  signify  Uiat  in 
the  cavity  of  the  breast  only. 

ijf$r  I  liave  differed  firom  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
sound  of  the  y  in  the  secorvd  syllable  of 'his 
wotd,  merely  from  the  disagreeable  dfcti  it 
has  on  the  car,  to  pronounce  two  vowels  of  ei- 
adly  the  same  sound  tu  immediate  n^'^^*^ 

.    Thu  samenes  is,  in  aone  measuie,  avoided  bj 
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giyjngy  the  long  dtf^ibongal  sound  of  /  ;  and 
the  same  rea>on  oas  induced  me  to  the  same 
notation  in  the  wocd  Empyrean*  If  good 
usage  is  ai^jinst  me,  Isabmir. 

Empyreal,  em-pfr'c-al.a. 

Formed  of  fire,  refined  hevond  atrial. 

Empyrean,  Im-p5-ie'an,  or  em.-p!r'- 
e-3n.  s. 

The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of 
fire  issupix>srd  to  subsist — See  £mp  Y£MA. 

fi^  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable  in  Sheridan,  Ken  rick,  narcby, 
Narcs,  and  B.tiley  ;  and  on  the  t^ntep^nuhimate 
in  Ash,  Buchanan,  P<'rr)',  and  Eniick :  and  this 
last  accemuation  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
coireft  5  for  as  the  penultimaie  is  short,  there 
is  the  same  n:a.\on  for  placing  the  accent  on  the 
aDtepenultimate  as  in  CetuUan ;  though  Poets, 
with  their  usual  license^  generally  accent  the 
penultimate-— See  Euro i' ran. 

Empyreum,  em-p?r're-Sm.   1 

Empyreuma,  em-pe-ru'ma.  / ^* 
The  burning  of  any  matter  in  boiling. 

Empyreum ATiCAL,  em-pe-ru-mat'- 
e.kal.  a. 
Having  the  smelt  or  caste  of  burnt  substances. 

Empyrosis,  CTTi-pc-ro'sis.  s,  (52OJ 
Conflagration,  general  fire. 

To  Emu  LATE,  em'u-lafc.  v.  a. 

To  rival  j  to  imitate  with  hope  of  equality,  or 
superior  excellence ;  to  be  equal  to ;  to  rise  to 
equality  with. 

Emulation,  em-u-la'shun.  s. 

Rivalry,  desire  of  superiority  ;  contest. 

Emulative^ ^m'u-la-tiv.  a. 

locHacd  to  emulation,  rivalling. 

Emulator,  em'ti-fa-tur.  s.  (166) 

(51 1)  A  rival,  a  comjxniior. 

ToEmulge,  e-mdlje'.  v.  a. 
To  milk  out. 

Emulgent,  e-mul'j5nt.  a. 
Milking  or  draining  out. 

EMULpus,  em'u-lus.  a.  (314) 
Rivalling  ;  engaged  in  competition ;  desirous 
of  5'jpcrioriiy,  desirous  to  rise  above  ano:htr, 
desirous  of  any  excellence  possessed  by  another.* 

Emulously,  em'u-ius-le.  arl. 

With  desire  of  excelling  orourgoing  another. 

Emulsion,  e-miifl'sjiun.  s. 

A  form  of  mediciix:,  by  brui:»ing  oily  seeds 
and  kernels.  < 

Emunctories,  e-munk'tur-fz.  s. 
(5>7)  .f*J9)    Those  pans  of  the  body  where 
any  thing  excrementn'iuui  is  separated  and  col- 
Icfclcd. 

To  Enable,  en.a'bl.  v. a.  (405) 

To  make  able,  to  confer  power. 

ToEnact,  en-akt'.  v. a. 

To  establish,  to  decree  ;  to  represent  by  aflion. 
(t^  The  same  observations  hpld  -ood  in  words 

b»?ginning  with  en  as  in  th  »se  with  em. — See 

Embalm  and  Encomium. 

Enactor,  en-ak'tur.  s.  fifif?) 

One  that  forms  decrees,  or  establishes  laws  ; 
one  whopraftiscs  or  performs  any  thing. 

Enallage,  en-alMa-jc'.  5, 
A   figure  in    grammar,  whereby   there  is  a 
change  either  of  a  pronoun,  as  when  a  pos:»es- 
sive  IS  put  for  a  rerative,  or  when  one  mood  or 
tense  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 

To  En  AMBUSH,  en-am'bash.  v,  a. 
To  bide  in  ambiubi  to  hide  With  hostile  imeD- 


To  Enamel,  In-am/eJ.  v.  a,  (99) 

To  inlay,  to  variegate  with  colours. 

To  Enamel,  en-aro  el.  v.  n. 
To  praise  the  use  of  enamel. 

Enamel, 2n4m'el.  $. 

Any  thing  enamelled,  .or  vanqgatdS  with 
colours  inlaid ;  the  substance  inlaid  in  other 
things. 

En  ameller,  en-am'eUlur.  s. 
One  that  practises  the  art  of  enamelling. 

To  Enamour,  en-am'ur.v.  a.  (314) 

To  inflame  wixh  love  ;  iomakc  fond. 
ENARRATiON,cn-nar-ra'shun.  s. 
Explanation. 

En  ARTHROSIS^  en-ar-/Aro'sis.  s« 
(520)  I'he  insertion  of  one  boue  into  another 
to  form  a  joint. 

En  ATATiON,  e-na-ta'shun.  s. 
The  acl  of  swimming  out. 

To  Encage,  |ii-kaje'.  v.  a. 
To  shut  up.  as  in  a  cage ;  to  coop  up,  to  con- 
fine. 

To  Encamp,  en-kamp'.  v.  n. 
To  pitch  tents ;  to  ^it  down  for  a  time  in  a 
march. 

To  Encamp,  In-kamp'.  v.  a. 

To  form  an  army  into  a  tegular  camp. 

Encampment,  €n-kamp'ment.  s. 

The  ad  of  enci^mping,   or  pitching  icnu  ;  a 
camp,  tents  pitched  in  order. 
To  En  CAVE,  en-kave'.  v,  a. 
To  hide  as  in  a  cave. 

To  Enchafk,  en-tslmfe'.  v.  a. 
To  enrage,  to  irritate,  to  i)rovoke. 

To  Enchain,  ^n-tshanc'.  V.  a. 

To  fasten  with  a  chain,  to  hold  in  chains,  to 
bind. 

To  Enchant,  en-ts!iatit'.  v.  a.  (/g) 
To  .subdue  by  charms  or  spells  ;  to  delight  io 
a  high  degree. 

Enchanter,  en-tsfian^t5n  s.  (98) 

A  magician,  a  sorcerer, 

Enchantingly,  en-tslian'ting-le. 

ad.  With  the  force  of  enchantment. 
Enchantment, en-tsliam'ment.  s. 

Magical  charms,  spells,  incantation ;  irresis- 
tible influCiK'e,  overixjwerin^  delight. 

Enchantress,  en-tshan'ties.  s. 

A  soicerc&s,  a  woman  versed  in  magical  arts  ; 
a  \vojnan  whose  beauty  or  excellence  gives  ir- 
resistible influence. 

To  Enchase,  en-tshase'.  v.  p. 

To  infix,  to  inclose  in  any  other  bu.^  so  as  to 
be  held  fast,  but  not  concealed. 

To  Encircle,  en-ser'kl.  v.  a. 
'  To  sut  round,  to  environ,  to  inclose  in  a  ring 

or  circle. 

Encirclet.  en-serk'let.  s. 

A  Circle,  a  ring. 

Enclitical,  en-klit'e-kal.  a. 

Reuiiing  loencliticks. 

Encliticks,  cn-klii'iks.  s. 

P-irticles  which  throw  back  the  accent  upon 
the  la-st  syllable  of  the  foregoing  word. 

To  Enclose,  en-kloze'.  v.  a. 

To  pan  from  things  or  grounds  common  by  a 
fence  ;  to  environ,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

Encloser,  cn-klo'zur.  s. 
One  that  encloses  or  separates  common  fields 
in   several  distin6i  properties  \  any  thing  in 
which  atioiher  is  enclosed. 

Enclosure.  In-klo'zhure.  s. 

The  a£l  of  enclosing  or  environing  any  thing ; 
the  separation  of  conunon  grouMS  inio  dis- 
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tin3  ik)s$essions ;  the  appropriation  of  thingt 
common ;  state  of  being  jhut  up  in  any  place  ', 
the  space  enclosed. 

Encomiast,  en-ko'rac-ist.  s. 

A  panegyrist,  a  praiaer. 
Encomiastical,  cn-ko-m^-as'te-l 
kal.  ^      ^  ^  > 

EncomiastiCK,  Sn-ko-me-as'tik.J 

a.  Panegyrical,  conuiniog  praise,  bestowing 

praise. 

Encomium,  en-ko'me-um.  s. 

rainegyrick,  praise,  elegy. 
^  Though  in  cursory  speaking  we  fre<]tteml|r 
hear  the  /  confounded  with  the  short  i  in  the 
first  syllables  of  r«rii;w^,  enchant^  &c.  with- 
out any  great  offence  to  the  car,  yet  such  an 
interchange  in  encomium^  encomiast^  &c.  ia 
not  only  a  departure  from  propriety,  but  from 
politeness ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  should  have  adopted  it.  The 
truth  is,  preserving  the  e  pure  in  all  worlU  c£ 
this  fpmi,  whetfcr  in  rapid  or  delihrtatt 
$pc?ting,  is  a  corrcaness  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention.   . 

To  Encompass,  ^n-kum'pa«.  v.  a. 
To  enclose ;  to  encircle  ;  to  go  round  any 
place.  ' 

Encompassment,  in-kum'pas-m^nt. 
8.  Circumlocution,  remote  tendency  to  talk. 

Encore,  ong-kore.  ad. 

Again,  once  more. 
(}:|-  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  aijd,  as  usuaJ, 
we  have  adopted  it"  with  the  original  pronun- 
ciation. In  other  words  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the* French,  where  the  nasal 
vowel  has  occurred,  we  have  substituted  an 
awkward  pronunciation  in  imitation  of  it, 
which  has  at  once  shewn  our  fondness  for 
foreien  mode&  of  speaking,  and  our  incapa- 
city of  acquit  ing  them:  thus  Catsson  hisbccn 
turned  into  Cassoon^  Ballon  into  Ballwn^ 
Dragon  into  Dragoon ^  znd  Chamont  (a  chji- 
rafter  in  the  Orphan)  into  Shamoon ;  but  iti 
the  word  before  us,  this  nasal  sound  is  fol- 
lowed by  c  hard,  which  aficir  n  always  involves 
hard  g  (408)  ;  and  this  is  precisely  an  English 
sound.  An  Englishman,  tliercfore,  does  not 
find  the  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  nasal 
sound  in  this  woitl,  which  be  would  in  another 
that  does  not  admit  of  the  succeeding  bird  r 
or  ^ ;  as  entendement,  atteniif^  &c. ;  for  if  in 
proiunincing  the  en  in  these  word*  the  tongue 
should  once  touch  the  roof  of  the  mout|i,  the 
French  nasal  sound  would  be  ruined.  No 
wonder  then  that  a  mere  English  speaker 
should  pronounce  this  French  word  so  well, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nasal  vowels  so  ill.  It  docs 
not  arise  from  the  habit  theycontratt  at  The- 
atres, (where  it  would  be  the  mow  baibarous 
and  ill-bred  pronunciation  in  the  world  to  call 
for  the  repetition  of  an  English  son§  in  plain 
English.)  It  does  not,  1  say,  arise  from  cus- 
tom, but  from  coincidence.  The  sound,  in 
the  word  Ivfore  us,  is  common  to  borh  na- 
tions ;  and  though  the  French  may  give  it  a 
somewhat  lighter  sound  than  the  English, 
they  are  both  laditally  the  same.  Adoptinjf 
this  word,  however,  m  the  Theatre,  docs  the 
Engliih  no  maui.er  of  credit.  Every  language 
cu^ht  to  be  sufficient  ior  all  its  pui^wscs.  A 
foft  "i;  .er  who  understood  our  language,  but 
who  had  never  b'*erj  present  at  our  dramatic 
^  performances,  would  suppose  we  had  no  equi- 
valents in  English,  ihould  he  hear  us  crv  out 
Encore.  Bram' ^  ana  Brannssimo,  when  v.c 
only  wish  to  have  a  song  repeated,  or  to  ap- 
plaud ibe agility  of  u  dancer. 

Encounter^  <':n-k&un'tur.  s.  (sia) 
Duel,  single  fagbi,  coctflia}  baiile,  fight  \% 
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vhich  enemies  nish  against  each  other ;  sudden 
meeting ;  casual  incident. 

To  Encounter,  cn-k&un'tur.  v.  a. 

To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  meet  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, to  rush  against  in  conflid ;  to  attxad ;  to 
oppose  ;  to  meet  by  accident. 

To  Encounter,  ^n-koun'tur.  v.  n. 

l^o  rush  together  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  coo- 
flift ;  to  engage,  to  fight ;  to  meet  face  to  fece ; 
to  come  together  by  chance. 

Encounterer,  ^n.k6un'tur-ur.  s. 
Opponent,  antagonist,  enemy  ;  one  that  loves 
to  accost  others. 

To  Encourage, en-kur'iiclje.  y.  a. 

(9°)  To  animate,  to  incite  to  anything;  to 
give  courage  to,  to  support  the  spirits,  to  em- 
bolden ;  to  raise  confidence. 

Encouragement,  en-kur'ridje- 
ment.  s. 

Incitement  to  any  iOlon  or  pra£lice,  incentive; 
favour,  countenance,  support. 

Encourager,  en-kur'rfdje-ur.  s. 
(314)   One  that  supplies  incitements  to  any 
thing,  a  fivourer* 

To  ENCjROACH,en-krotsh'.v.  0.(205) 
*    To  make  invasions  upon  the  right  of  another ; 

to  advance  gradtially  and  by  stealth  upon  that 

to  which  one  has  no  right. 

EncroachCr,  en-krotsh'ur.  s. 
One  who  seizes  the  possession  of  another  by 
gradual  and  silent  means ;  one  who  makes  slow 
and  gradual  advances  beyond  his  righu. 

Encroachment,  en-krotsh'ment.  s. 

An  unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another  man ; 
advance  into  the  territories  or  rights  of  another. 

To  Encumber,  en-kum'bur.v.  a. 
To  clog,  to  load,  to  impede^  10  load  with 
debts. 

Encumbrance,  en-kum'branse.  s. 

Clog,  load,  impediment;  burden  upon  an 
estate. 

Encyclical,  en-sik'le-kal.a.  (535) 

Circular,  sent  round  through  a  large  legion. 

ENCYCLOPEDiA,cn-si.klo-pe'cle-a.  s. 
The  circle  of  sciences,  the  round  of  learning. 
See  Cyclopedia. 

Encysted,  ^n-sis'ted.  a. 
£oclo6ed  in  a  vesicle  or  bag. 

End,  end.  s. 
The  extremity  of  any  thing;  the  conclusion 
or  cessation  of  any  thing ;  the  conclusion  or 
Idsi  part  of  any  thing ;  ultimate  state,  final 
doom  ;  final  determination,  conclusion  of  de- 
l\itc  or  deliberation ;  death ;  abolition,  total 
loss;  fragmciit,  broken  piece;  purpose,  inten* 
lion ;  thing  intended,  final  design ;  an  end, 
creO,  as  his  liair  stands  an  end. 

To  End,  end.  v.  a. 
To  terminate  >  to  conclude,  to  finish;  to  de- 
stroy, CO  put  to  death. 

To  En d,  end.  v.  n. 
To  come  to  an  end ;  to  conclude,  to  cease. 

To  Endamage,  en-dam'idje.  v.  a. 

(90)  To  mischief,  to  prejudice,  to  harm. 

To  Endanger,  cn-dan'jur.  v.  a. 
To  put  into  hazard,  to  bring  into  peril ;  to 
incur  the  danger  of,  to  hazard. 

To  ENDEAR,in-d^er'.  v.  a.  (227) 
To  make  dear,  10  make  beloved. 

Endearment,  en-deer' mcnt.  s. 
The  cause  of  love,  means  by  which  any  thing 
u  endeared;  the  sute  of  being  endeared,  the 
state  of  bemg  loved. 

Endeavour,  In-dlv'ur.  s.  (234) 
Labour  dise^led  to  some  certain  eiid. 


;urc  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 
LL,  en-de'mi-al.        ^ 
:al,  en-dem'i-kal.     Va, 
:k,  en-dcm'ik.  J 


To  Endeavour,  ^n^dev'ir.  v.  n. 

To  labour  to  a  certain  parpoie. 

To  Endeavour,  en-dlv'dr.  v.a.- 
To  attempt,  to  try. 

Endeavourer,  en-dev'ur-ur.  s. 
One  who  labours  to  a  certain  end. 

En  decagon,  cn-dek'a-gon.  s. 
A  plain  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

Endemia 

Endemica 

Endemick, 

Peculiar  to  a  country,  used  of  any  disease  that 
aifefb  several  people  together  in  the  same 
country,  proceeding  from  &ome  cause  peculiar 
to  the  country  where  it  reigns. 

ToEndenize,  en-den'iz.  v. a.  (159) 

To  make  free,  to  enfranchise. 
To  Endenizen, en-den'e-zn.  v.  a. 

To  naturalize.    Mason,  (103)  (234) 

To  Endict,\2    ji    / 

ToENDITE.r"-'^"*'^'''' 

To  charge  any  man  by  a  written  accusation 
before  a  court  of  justice,  as  be  was  indicted  for 
felony ;  to  draw  up,  to  compose ;  to  dilate. 
((^  Before  Uhnson  published  his  Di£lionary, 
these  words  were  univenally  spelt  imlict  and 
indite.  That  great  reformer  of  our  language 
icems  to  have  considered,  that  as  the  Latin 
indicere  came  to  us  through  the  French  en- 
diter,  we  otight  to  adopt  the  French  rather 
than  the  Latin  preposition,  especially  as  we 
have  conformed -to  the  French  m  the  sound  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  word.  But  notwith- 
standing bis  authority,  to  indict^  signifying  to 
charge,  sunds  its  ground,  and  to  indite  is  used 
only  when  we  mean  to  draw  up  or  compose ; 
in  this  sense,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  spell  It  end/tfj  as  it  may  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  word,  so  different  in  signi- 
fication. 

Endictment,  \i     ,1    /    2  , 
Enditement;/^"-^"^*"^"^-^- 

a  bill  or  declaration  made  in  form  of  law,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 

ENDiVE,en'div.  s. 
An  herb,  succory. 

Endless,  end'les.  a. 

Without  end,  withoiit  conclusion  or  termina- 
tion; infinite m  duiation,  perpetual;  incessant, 
continual. 

Endlessly,  Ind'lcs-le.  ad. 
Incessantly,  perpetually ;  without  termination 
of  length. 

Endlessness,  endMes-n^s.  s. 

Perpetuity,  endless  duration  i  the  quality  of 
being  round  without  an  end. 

Endlong,  end'long.  ad. 

In  a  straight  line. 

Endmost,  end'niQst.  a. 
Remotest,  furthest,  at  the  further  end. 

To  Endorse,  en-dorse',  v.  st. 
To  register  on  the  back  of  a  writing,  to  super- 
scribe ;  to  cover  on  the  back. 

Endorsement,  en-d6rse'ment.  s. 
Superscription,  ^^riting  on  the  back ;  ratifica- 
tion. 

To  Endow,  cn-diu'.  v.  a.  (313) 

To  enrich  with  poi  tion  ;  to  supply  with  any 
external  goods ;  to  enrich  with  any  excellence. 
Endowment,  en-diu'nient.  s. 
Wealth  bestowed  to  any  person  or  use  ;  the 
bestowing  or  assurins  a  dower,  the  setting 
forth  or  severing  a  sumcient  ponton  for  per- 
petual maintenance ;  gifts  of  nature* 

To  Endue,  en-du'.  v.  ar 
To  supply  with  mental  cxccUcticiet. 


Endurance,  ^n-du'rans^,  s. 

Continuance,  lastingness. 

To  Endure,  en-dure'.  v.  2^, 
.  To  bear,  to  anoergo,  to  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Endure,  en-dure'.  v.  n. 
1  o  last,  to  remain,  to  continue ;  to  brook,  t9 
bear. 

Endurer,  en-du' rur.  s.  (ps) 
One  that  can  bear  or  eixlure,  sustaiocr,  suf- 
ferer; continuer,  laster. 

Endwise,  cnd'wize.  ad. 
£re£lly,  on  end. 

ENEMY,^n'e-mi.  s. 
A  publick  foe ;  a  private  opponent,  an  anta- 

Jpiist ;  one  that  dislikes ;  m  theology,  the 
lend,  the  devil. 

Energetick,  en-er-jet'ik.  a.  (530) 
Forcible,  a£tive,  vigorous,  efficacious. 

To  Energize,  cn'^r-jize.  v,  n. 
To  a6l  with  energy.     Mason. 

Energy,  en'er-jc.  s.  (503) 

Power ;  force,  vigour,  efficacy ;  faculty,  ope* 

ration. 
To  Enervate,  e-ner'vate.  v.  3.(91) 

To  weaken,  to  deprive  of  force. 

ENERVATiON,en-er-va'shun.s.(530) 
The  a£l  of  weakening ;  the  state  of  being 
weakened,  efieminacy. 

To  En  ER VE,  i-nlrv'  •  v.  a. 
To  weaken,  to  break  the  force  of,  to  cnub. 

To  En  FEEBLE,  in-fe'bl.  v.  a.  (465) 
To  weaken,  to  enervate. 

To  ENFEOrFj^n-feef'.v.  a.  (256) 
To  invest  with  any  dignities  or  possessions.  A 
law  term. 

Enfeoffment, en-fcef'ment.  s. 

The  act  of  infeoffing  ;  the  instrument  or  6eti 
by  which  one  is  invested  with  possessions. 

To  Enfetter, en-fet'tur.  v,  a. 

To  bind  in  fetters,  to  ench^n. 

ENFiLADE,en-fe.lade'.  s. 
A  strait  passage. 

To  Enforce,  In-forse'.  v.  a. 

1  o  strengihci),  to  invigorate  ;  to  put  in  act  by 
violence  ;  to  urge  with  energy ;  to  compel,  10 
constrain. 

Enforcedly,  en-for'sed-le.  ad. 

(364)  By  violence,  not  voluntarily,  not  spon- 
taneous ty. 

Enforcement,  en-forse'ment.s. 

An  act  of  violence,  compulsion,  force  offered ; 
san6iion,  that  which  gives  force  to  a  law; 
pressing  exigence. 

En  forcer,  en-Tor'sur.  s.  (99) 
Compeller,  one  who  cffctls  by  violence. 

To  ENFRANCHiSE,en-fran'tshiz.v,a. 
(159)  To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  ftcc* 
man ;  to  set  free  from  slavery  ;  to  free  or  re- 
lease from  custody  ;  to  denisen. 

Enfranchisement,  en-fran'tsl^z- 
ment.  s. 

Investiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  denisen  i  re* 
lease  from  prison,  or  from  slavery. 

ENFROZEN,en-fr6'zn.  part.  (103) 
Congealed  with  cold. 

To  Engage,  ^n-gije'.  V.  a. 

To  impawn,  to  stake  ;  to  inlisi,  to  brin^  into 
a  party  j  to  embark  in  anaffiiir,  to  eftter  m  an 
uiidertaking ;  to  unite,  to  attack  ;  to  induce, 
to  win  by  pleasing  means,  to  gain  ;  to  bind  by 
any  ap^xuntmcnt  or  contract ;  to  seize  by  the 
attention ;  to  employ,  to  bold  in  business ;  to 
encoumcr,  to  fight. 
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To  Engage,  ^n-gije'.  v.  n. 
To  conflict,  to  fight ;  to  embark  in  any  busi- 
oeS|  to  inlist  in  any  party. 

Engagement^  en-gaje'm^nt.  s. 

The  act  of  engaging,  impawning,  or  making 
liable  to  debt ;  obligation  by  contract ;  adhe- 
rence 10  a  pany  or  cause,  partiality  ;  employ- 
ment of  the  attention  ;  fight,  conHict,  baule ; 
c^biigatioo,  motive* 

To  Engaol,  cn-jale'.  v.  a. 
-    To  imprison,  to  confine. 
ToEngarrison,  en-gar' r4-sn.  v.  a. 
(170}  To  protect  by  a  garrison. 

To  Engender,  en-jen'dur.v.  a. 

To  beget  between  different  sexes ;  to  produce, 
to  form ;  to  excite,  to  cause,  to  produce ;  to 
bring  forth. 

To  Engenber^  ?n-jen'dur.  v.  11.(98) 
To  be  caused,  10  be  produced. 

Engine,  en'jin.  s.  .(i4o) 

Any  mechanical  complication,  in  which  va- 
rious movements  ana  parts  concur  to  one 
effect ;  a  military  machine ;  an  instrument  to 
throw  water  upon  burning  houses ;  any  means 
used  to  bring  to  pass ;  an  agent  for  another. 
{:3r  Prooouncing  ihis  word  as  if  written  ingine, 
though  very  common,  is  veiy  improper,  and 
savoUrs  strongly  of  vulgarity. 

En  gi  n  eer,  en-jc-neer' .  s. 
One  who  manages  engines,  one  who  directs 
the  artillery  of  an  army. 

Enginery,  en'j!n-re.  s. 

The  act  of  managing  artillery ;  engines  of  war, 
artillery. 

To  Engird,  en-g!rd'.  v.  a.  (382) 

Toeucircle,  to  surround. 

Engle,  eng'gl.  s.  (405) 
A  guU,  a  put,  a  bubble. 

English,  W'gl?sh. a.  (loi) 

Belonging  to  England. 

To  Englut,  ^n-glut'.  V.  a. 
To  swallow  up ;  to  glut,  to  pamper. 

To  Engorge.  in-gArje'.  v.  a. 

To  swallow,  to  aeVour,  to  gorge. 

To  Engorge,  ^n-gArjc'.  v.  n. 

To  devour,  to  feed  with  eagerness  and  vo- 
To  Engrain,  en-grane'.  v,  a. 

To  die  deep,  to  die  in  grain. 

To  Engrapple,  rn-grap'pl.  v.  n. 

J405)  To  close  wiin,  to  contend  with,  to  bold 

00  each  other. 
To  Engrasp,  5n-grasp'.v,  a. 

To  seize,  to  hold  fast  m  the  hand. 

To  Engr.wE;  in-grave',  v.  a.  Preter. 
Engraved.  Part,  pos.^ngraved  or  Engraven. 
To  picture  by  incisions  in  anv  matter ;  to  mark 
wood  or  stone ;  to  impress  deeply,  to  imprint ; 
to  bury,  to  inter. 

Engraver,  in-gri'vur.  s. 
A  cutter  in  stone  or  other  matter. 

To  Engross,  In-grose'.  v.  a. — See 
Gross.  (162) 

To  thicken,  to  make  thick ;  to  increase  in 
bulk  ;  to  fatten,  to  plump  up ;  to  seize  in  the 
gross;  to  purchase  the  whole  of  any  com- 
modity for  the  sake  of  selling  at  a  high  price  ; 
to  copy  i  large  hand. 

Engrosser,  In-gris'sur.  s.  (qs) 

He  that  purchases  laigc  quantities  ofany  com- 
modity in  order  to  sen  it  at  a  high  price. 

Engrossment,  en-gros'ment.  s. 
Approprbtion  of  things  in  the  gross,  exorbi- 
cuit  Kquisitt«o* 


To  Engpard,  cn-g4rd'.  v.  a.  (q2) 

(33*)  To  protect,  10  defend. 
To  Enhance,  en-hanse'.  v.  a.  (79) 

To  raise,  to  advance  in  price;   to  raise  in 

esteem ;  to  aggravate. 

Enhancement,  en-hanse' mcnt.s. 

Augmentation  of  value  ;  aggravation  of  ill. 

En  igma,  i-nig'ma.  s.  (92) 
A  riddle,  an  obscure  question. 

Enigmatical,  cn-ig-mat'i-kal.  a. 

(330)  Obscure,ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed 

ENiGMATic'ALLY,en-ig-mat'i-kal-e. 

ad.  In  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the 

words  in  their  familiar  acceptation  imply. 
ENiGMATiST,i-nig'ma-tist.  s. 

One  who  deals   in  obscure  and  ambiguoiu 

matters. 

To  Enjoin,  en-jSln'.v.  a.  (299) 
To  direct,  to  order,  to  prescribe. 

Enjoiner,  ^n-j&in/ur.  s. 
One  who  gives  injunctions. 

Enjoinment,  5n-jAin'ment.  s. 
Direction,  command. 

.To  ENiOY,en-j6e'.  v.  a.  (329) 

To  feel  or  perceive  with  pleasure  }  to  obtain 
possession  or  fruition  of;  to  please,  to  gladden. 

To  Enjoy,  ^n-j6e'.  v.n. 

To  live  in  happiness. 

Enjoyer,  In.j6e'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  has  fruition. 

Enjoyment,  In^jSe'ment.  s. 

HappiiKSS,  fruition. 

To  Enkindle,  in-km'dl.v.  a.  (405) 
To  set  on  fire,  to  enflame ;  to  rouse  passion : 
to  incite  to  any  act  or  hope. 

To  Enlarge,  en-larje'.  v.  a. 
To  make  greater  in  quantity  or  a()pcoraix:e  ;  to 
dilate,  to  expand  ;  to  amplify,  to  release  from 
confinement;  to  diffuse  in  elocjuence. 

To  Enlarge,  en-larje'.  v.  n. 
To  expatiate,  to  speak  in  many  words. 

Enlargement,  cn-lar<re'm^nt.  s. 

Increase,  augmrntation,  fiirtber  extension ;  re- 
lease from  confinement  or  servitude ;  magni- 
fying representation ;  expatiating  speech,  co- 
pious discourse. 

En  LARGER,  en-lar'jur.  s.  (98) 
Amplifier. 

To  En  LIGHT,  en-lite'.  v.  a. 
To  illuminntc,  to  supply  with  light. 

To  Enlighten,  en-li'tn.  v.  a.  (103) 

I'o  illuminate, *to  supply  with  light;  to  in- 
stru£l,  to  furnish  with  increase  of  knowledge ; 
to  supply  with  si^^ht. 

Enlightener,  en-li'tn-ur.  s. 
One  I  hat  gives  light;  instru8or. 

To  En  LINK,  en-link'.  V.  a. 
To  chain  to,  lo  bind. 

To  Enlist,  en-Iist'.  v.  a. 
To  enter  into  military  service. 

(J:^"  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  Vocabulary, 
but  he  has  used  it  to  explain  the  word  to  ////; 
Ash  hiis  th^  word  to  iniist,  which, as  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  French  listf,  a  catalogue,  is 
not  so  properly  compounded  as  with  the  inse- 
parable preposition  en. 

To  En  liven,  cn-li'vn.  v.  a.  (l03) 
To  make  <iuick,  to  make  alive,  to  animate ;  to 
make  vigorous  or  a^livc ;  to  make  sprightly ; 
to  make  gay. 

En  LIVEN  ER,  en-li'vn-ur.  s. 
That  which  anmiates,  that  which  invigorates. 

TpENLUMiNE.en-Iu'mia.v.a.(i40) 
To  illumine,  to  ilmminaie. 


Enmity,  en Vc-ti.  s. 

Unfriendly  disposition,  malevolence,  aversion  ; 
state  of  opposition ;    malice,  mischievous  air 
tempts. 
To  Enmarble,  en-inir'bl.  v.  a. 
(405)    To  turn  to  marble. 

To  Enmesh,  en-mesh'.  v.  a. 

To  net,  to  intangle.  , 

To  Ennoble,  cn.no'bl.  v.  a.  (405); 

To  raise  from  commonalty  to  nobility  i  to  dig* 
nify,  to  agjgrandise ;  to  elevate ;  to  make  fa- 
mous or  Illustrious. 

Ennoblement,  In-no'bl-inent.  s* 
The  a£l  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  Ex- 
altation, elevation,  dignity. 

ENODATiON,cn-o-di'shun.  s.  (53o) 
The  ad  of  untying  a  knot ;  solution  of  a  dif- 
ficulty. 

Enormity,  e-n4r'me-te.  s. 

Deviation  from  n  le ;  deviation  from  right; 
atrocious  crimes,  flaguiousvillanies. 

Enormous^  e-n6r'mus.  a.  (314) 

Irregular,  out  of  rule';  wicked  beyond  the 
common  measure ;  exceeding  in  bulk  the  com- 
mon measure. 

Enormously,  i-nir'mus-le.  ad. 
Beyond  measure. 

Enormousness,  i-nir'mSs-nJs*.  s. 
Immeasurable  wickedness. 

Enough,  e-nuf.  a.  (314)  (391) 

Being  in  a  sufficient  measure,  such' as  may  sa- 
tisfy. 

Enough,  c-nuf'.  s. 

Something  sufficient  in  greatness  or  excellence. 
Enough,  e-nuf.  ad. 

In  a  sufficient  degree,  in  a  degree  that  gives 

satisfaction ;  an  excbmation  noting  fullness  or 

satiety. 

Enow,  i-nou' .  a.  (322) 
The  phiral  of  Enough.    A  sufficient  number. 

(J::^*  This  word  is  growing  obsolete,  but  is  not 
(|uite  so  much  out  of  date  as  the  word  Mo, 
signifying  a  greater  number.  We  still  hear 
some  speakers  ulk  of  having  ink  enough  and 
pens  envw ;  but  the  greater  part  serra  now  to 
use  enough  both  for  quantity  and  number ;  as  ' 
more  has  ueen  so  used  tor  some  centuries. 

To  Enrage,  en-rSje',  v.  a. 
To  irritate,  to  provoke^  to  make  furious. 

To  En  RANGE,  en-ranje'.  v.  a. 
To  place  regularly,  to  put  mto  order. 

ToEnrank,  en-rank'.  v.  a. 
To  place  in  orderly  ranks. 

To  En  rapt,  en-rapt',  v.  a. 
To  throw  into  an  eckiasy,  to  transport  into  eo» 
thusiasm. 

To  Enrapture,  cn-rap'tshure.  v. a. 

To  tians|iort  with  pleasure. 

To  En  ravish,  en-rav'isli.  v,  a. 
To  throw  into  ecstasy. 

ENRAViSHMENT,en-rav'hh-mcnt.  s. 
Ecstasy  of  delight. 

To  Enrich,  en-ritsh'.  v.  a. 
To  make  wealthy,  to  make  opulent ;  to  ferti- 
lise, to  make  fruitful ;  to  store,  to  supply  with 
augmenutioD  of  any  thing  desirabic. 

Enrichment,  en-rltsh'm^nt.  s. 
Augmentation  of  wealth;   improvement  by 
addition. 

To  Enridge,  en-ridje'.  v. a. 
To  iorm  with  iongiuidinal  protubennces  or 
ridges. 

ToEnring,  5n-ring'.  v.a. 
Tq  bind  round,  to  encircle. 
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ToEnripen,  Jn-ri'pn.  v.a.  (103) 
To  ripen,  to  mature. 

To  Enrobe,  en-robe',  v.  a. 

To  dress,  to  cloihc. 

To  Enrol,  ^n-role'.  v.  a.  (406) 

To  insert  in  a  roll  or  register  ;  to  record  ;  to 
involve,  to  inwrap. 

Enroller,  ^h-rolMur.  s. 
He  that  enrols,  be  that  reeist(*rsv 

Enrolment,  In-ror  ment.  s. 

Kcgister ;  writing  in  which  any  thing  Is  re- 
corded. 

T|^NROOT,  ^n-roJi'.  V.  a.  (306) 
To  fix  by  the  root. 

To£NROUND,en-r6und'.  v.a.  {312) 
To  environ,  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

Ens,  enz.  s. 

Any  being  or  existence. 

ToENSANGUiNE,5n-sang'gwin.v.a. 
(340)  1*0  linear  with  gore,  to  suffuse  with 
blood. 

To  Enscheduljc,  In-scd'ule.  v.  a. 
.    To  insert  in  a  Khedule  or  writing.— -See 
Schedule. 

To  Ensconce,  in-$konsc'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  as  with  a  fort. 

To  En  SEAM,  ^n-scme'.  v.  a.  (227) 
To  sew  up,  to  inclose  by  a  team. 

To  Ensbar, en-stre'.  v.a.  (227) 
To  cauterise,  to  stanch  or  stop  with  fire. 

ToENSHiELD,ln-shceld'.v.a.  (275) 
To  cover. 

To  Enshrine,  en-.sbrine'.  v.  a. 

To  inclose  in  a  chest  or  cabinet  i  to  preserve 
as  a  thing  sacred. 

Ensiform,  en'sJ-firin.  a. 

Having  the  shape  of  a  sword . 

Ensign,  en'sine.  s.  (385) 

.  The  flag  or  standard  of  a  regiment ;  badge,  or 
mark  of  distindion  -,  the  officer  of  foot  who 
carries  the  flag. 

^^  I  have  given  the  last  Syllable  of  this  word 
the  long  sound,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  the 
most  correO,  though  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  m i  1  i tary  proiessioQ,  it  is  oftencr  pronounced 
short,  as  it  written  eftstn.  Some  reasons  from 
analogy  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  this 
latter  pronunciation  (144)  ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  suflicieut  to  outweigh  the  more  general 
usage  which  declares  for  the  former. 

£nsk)i;bearer 

He  that  carries  the  flag< 

EnsIGNCY,  en'sfn- 
The  ofiice  of  ftn  ensign. 

({3^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  tnany  of  Qur 
pi£lionarir8,  but,  from  its  very  frequent  use 
in  the  polite  world,  am  pcnuaded  it  deserves  a 

flace^  there,  and  pnicufarly  in  a  Pronojncing 
)iAionary  ;  as  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
though  the  second  syllable  of  ensign  is  gene- 
rally and  more  correctly  pronouiKed  with  the 
i  long,  the  same  letter  in  the  same  syllabic  of 
tnsigncy  is  always  short. 

To  Enslave,  en-slave',  v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  servitude,  to  deprive  of  liberty  ; 
to  make  over  to  another  as  his  slave. 

Enslav£MEnt,  en-slave'ment.  s. 
The  state  of  servitude,  slavery. 

Enslaver,  en-sla'vur.  s. 
He  that  reduces  others  to  a  state  of  lervitode. 

To  Ensnare, 

See  Insnark. 

To  Ensue,  en-su'.  v.a. 

To  foUow,  to  pursue. 


en'sme-ba-rur,  s. 


-se.  s. 


=•}. 


To  Ensue,  en-su'.  v.  n. 
To  follow  as  a  consequence  to  premises  ;  to 
succeed  in  a  train  of  events,  or  course  of  lim^. 

Ensurance,  en-shu'ransc.  s. 
Exemption  fronn  hazard,  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  ;  the  sum  paid  for'se- 
•curiiy. 

Ensurancer,  en-shu'ran-sur.  s. 
He  who  undertakes  to  exempt  from  hazard. 

To  Ensure,  cn-shure'.  v.  a. 
To  asceriain,  to  make  certain,  to  secure  ;  to 
exempt  any  thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a  cer- 
tain sum,  on<condition  of  being  reimbursed  for 
miscarriage. 

^^  As  this  word  and  its  compounds  come 
from  the  word  sure,  they  all  retain  the  aspirated 
pronunciation  of  the  s  in  that  word  (4.54) ;  and 
It  is  not  a  little  surpri&ing  that  Mr.  Socridau 
ha*  omitted  to  mark  it. 

Ensurer.  en-sbu'rur.  s. 
Ooe  who  makes  contracts  of  ensur^ce 

Entabla^ture,  en-tab' la-tshure, 
Entablement,  en-ta'bl-mcnt, 

s.   Ap  architecture,  the  architrave,  frise,  and 

cornice  of  a  pillar. 

Entail,  en-tale',  s.  (202) 
The  estate  entailed  or  settled,  with  regard  to 
the  rule  of  its  descent ;  the  rule  of  descent 
settled  for  any  estate. 

To  Entail,  en.tale'.  v.  a. 

To  settle  the  descent  of  any  estate  so  that  it 
cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent  possessor,  be- 
queathed at  pleasure. 

To  Entame,  en-tame',  v.a. 
To  tame,  to  subjugate. 

To  Entangle,  Sn-tang'g|.  v.  a. 

.  (405)  To  enwrap  or  ensnare  with  something 
not  easily  extricable ;  to  twist  or  confuse  ;  to 
involve  m  diflicukies,  to  perplex. 

Entanglement,  en-tang'gl-mlnt. 

s.  Intricacy,  perplexity,  puzcle. 

EntangVer,  In-taug'glur.  s. 
One  that  entangles* 

To  Enter,  en'ter.  v.  a.  fps) 
To  go  or  come  into  any  place  ;  to  initiate  in 
a  business,  method,  or  society  ;  to  set  down  in 
.a  writing. 

To  Entkr,  cn'ter.  v.  n. 
To  come  in,  to  go  in  ;  to  penetrate  roentally, 
10  make  intellectual  entrance ;  to  engage  in  ; 
to  be  initiated  in. 

Entering,  en'tcr-ing.  s. 
Eotraoce*  passage  into  a  place. 

To  Enterlace,  In-ter-lase'.  v.  a. 
To  intermix. 

Entkrocele,  fn-tcr'A-sc'c.  s. 
A  tumour  formed  bv  the  prolapsion  of  the  in- 
testines into  the  scrotum. -See  Hydro- 
cele. 

Enterology,  cn-te-rcJ'o-je.  s. 
The  anatomical  account  of  the  bowels  and  in- 
teThal  parts. 


I 


Enterprise,  en'ter-prlze.  s. 

An  undertaking  of  hazard,  an  arduous  attempt. 

To  Enti- rprise,  en'tei-riii^e.  v.  a. 

To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to  css^y. 

Enterpriser,  en'ter-prl-zur.  s. 

JV  in<in  of  cuterprise,  one  who  undertakes  great 
things. 

To  Entertain,  en-ter-tane'.  v.  a. 

To  converse  with,  to  talk  with  ;  to  treat  at  the 
tabic  ;  to  receive  hospitably  ;  to  keep  in  one's 
service ;  to  reserve  in  the  mind  ;  to  please,  to 
amuse,  to  divert  i  to  admit  with  sati^uction. 


Entertainer,  en-tir-ti'nur.  s. 

He  that  keeps  others  io  his  service  ;  he  that 
treats  others  at  his  table  i  iae  that  ptoses,  di- 
verts, or  amuses. 

Entertausment,  In-ier-t5ne'raint 
s.  Gonversatioa ;  treatment  at  the  table  ;  hos- 
pitable reception ;  pvvments  of  soldiera  or  ser- 
vants; amusemfintff  diversion  ;  dramatick  per- 
formance, the  lower  comedy. 

Enterti5SUEP,  ^n-ter-tish'idc.  a. 
Interwoven  or  intermixed  with  various  colours 
or  substances. 

To  Enthrone,  en-/Arone'.  v.  a. 

To  place  on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  with  sove- 
reign authority. 

Enthusiasm,  en-/Au'zhe4zni.  s. 

A  vain  belief  of  private  revelation,  a  vain  confi- 
dence of  divine  favours  heat  of  imagination  -, 
elevation  of  fancy,  exaltation  of  ideas. 

^fSr  Fpr  tbe  pronunciation  dtf  the  diird  syllable 
of  this  and  the  thi;ee  following  v^ords,  see  Ec* 
clesiastickf  and  Principles,  No.  451. 

Enthusiast,  en-/AA'zhi-ast.  s. 

One  who  vainly  imagines  a  private  revelation, 
orie  who  has  a  vain  coniideike  of  bis  intercourse 
with  God  ;  one  of  a  bot^  lAaginatioa  ;  oik  of 
elevated  £incy,  or  exalted  ideas. 
ENTHUSlASTlCAL,^n-/Au-zhe- 

as'ie-kal. 
Enthusiastick,  cn-/*i-zhS-   ^** 

as'tik. 

Persuaded  of  some  communication  with  (he 
Deity;  vehemently  hot  in  any  cause;  clevaicd 
in  fancy,  exalted  in  ideas. 

Enthymeme,  en'/il-meme.  s. 
An  argument  consisting  only  of  aa  antecedent 
and  consequential  proposition. 

To  Entice,  en-tlse'.  v.  a. 
To  allurt,  to  attract,  to  draw  by  blandiibtnent 
or  hopes. 

Enticement,  en-tisc'm^nt.  s. 

The  act  or  practice  of  alluring  to  ill ;  the 
means  by  which  one  is  allured  to  ill ;  alluie* 
mem. 

Enticer,  en-ti'sur.  s.  Ujs) 
One  that  allures  to  ill. 

Enticingly, cn-:i'sin^-le.  ad. 
•Charuuii^ly,  in  a  winning  maimer. 

Entire,  en-tire'.  a. 

Whole,  undivided ;  utibi oken,  complete  in  its 
pans  ;  full,  complete  ;  in  lull  strength. 

Entirely,  en-tire'lc.  ad. 
In  the  whole,  without  division  ;  completely, 

fully. 

Entireness,  eti-tlre'ncs.  s. 
Completeness,  fulness. 

Entirety,  cn-iire'te. 's. 
Cofnplctencss.     Mason. 

(j;^  This  word,  though  very  expressive,  is  ill 
formed  ;  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  utk  to  proiHJUDce 
the  liist  in  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  sobriety^ 
variety^  &c.  but  as  this  word  is  a  forniattoa 
of  otir  own,  we  must  be  careful  to  pronounce 
it  in  three  syllables. 

To  Entitle,  cn-tVtl.  y.a.  (40.'>) 

To  grace  or  dignify  with  a  title  or  honourable 
appdlatioTi ;  to  superscribe  or  pa-iix  as  a  tide  ; 
to  give  a  claim  to  any  thing ;  to  grant  any 
thing  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

Entity,  cn'ie-ti.  s. 
Something  which  reajly  is,  a  real  being ;  a 
pacticular  species  of  being. 

To  Entoil,  en-tuil'.  v.  a. 
To  ensnare,  to  entangle,  to  bring  iolo  toil^or 
nets. 
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/  To  Entomb,  en-t6iin'.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  9  tomb. 

Entrails,  en'trils^  s.  (308) 
The  iofestines,  the  bowels,  the  giitt ;  the  in- 
tcmal  parts,  receas,  caverns. 

Entrance,  cn'transe.  $. 

The  power  of  entering  into  a  place  ;  the  act 
ofefttcrtng;  the  pn^^Re  by  which  a  place  is 
entered,  avenue ;  initiation,  commencement ; 
the  act  of  taking;  possession  of  an  office  or  dig- 
oity  I  the  beginning  of  any  thing. 

To  Entrance,  en-transc'.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  ikii  into  a  trance,  to  withdraw  the  soul 
wholly  toother  regions ;  to  put  into  an  ecstasy. 

To  Entrap,  en-trap',  v.  a.^ 

To  ensnare,  to  catch  in  a  trap  ;  to  involve  un- 
expectedly in  difficulties ;  to  take  advantage  of. 

To  Entreat,  en-trite',  v.  a.  (227J 

To  petition,  to  solicit,  to  importune  ',  to  pre- 
^il  upon  by  solicitation ;  to  treat  or  use  well 
or  ill. 

To  Entreat,  ^n-trete'.  v.  n. 

To  oOer  a  treaty  or  compact ;  40  ucar,  to  dis> 
coarse  ;  to  make  a  petition. 

Entreatance,  ^n-tri'tanse.  s. 
PetiiioD,  entreaty,  solicitation. 

Entreaty,  2n-tre't4.  s. 

Petition,  prayer,  solicitation. 

Entry,  cn'tri.  5. 

The  passage  by  which  any  6ne  enters  a  house ; 
the  act  ofentrance,  ingress ;  the  act  of  taking 
possession  ofany_  estate;  the  act  of  registering 
or  setting  down  in  writing ;  the  act  of  enter- 
iof  puhhckly  into  any  city. 
ToEnubilate,  <i-nu'bi-l4te.  v.  a. 
To  clear  from  clouds. 

To  ENVCLEATE,A-n&'kli-ate.  v.  a. 
To  solve,  to  clear. 

To  Envelop,  In-vel'up,  v.  a. 

To  enwfap,  to  cover ;  to  hide,  to  surround ;  to 
Itae,  to  cover  on  the  insidfs. 

Envelope,  on-ve-lope'.  s. 

A  wrapper,  an  outward  case. 

f^  This  word,  signifying  the  outward  case  of 
a  letter,  is  always  pronounced  in  the  French 
tDaaner  by  those  who  can  pronounce  FreiKh, 
and  by  tb^  who  cannot  the  initial  t  is  changed 
into  an  a.  Sometimes  a  mere  Erffilishman  at- 
^tempts  to  give  the  nasal  vowel  the  French 
'aoand,  and  exposes  himself  to  laughter  by  pro- 
nooncing  ^  after  it,  as  if  written  ong^thpe 
This  is  as  ridiculous  to  a  polite  ear  as  if  he  pro- 
nounced it,  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced,  like 
the  verb  to  ent/elop. 

To  Envenom,  en-ven'Sm.v.  a. (166) 

To  poison ;  to  make  odious ;  to  enrage. 
Enviable, en' ve-a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Deserving  envv. 

Envirr,  ^n've-ur.^.  Jfgs) 
One  that  envies  another,  a  naligner, 

y Envious,  ^n'vi-us.  a.  (314) 

Infedcd  with  envy. 
Enviously,  cn've-us-le.  ad. 

With  envy,  with  malignity,  with  ill-will. 

To  Environ,  ^n-vl'rdn.  v.  a.  {166) 

To  surround ;  to  envelop ;  to  besiege,  to  h^m 
in ;  to  inclose,  to  mvesc. 

Environs,  ftn-ve-ronz',  or  en^v^'- 

runs.  .s.  (166) 

The  neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  places 
nxmd  about  the  country. 

(^  This  word  is  in  general  use,  and  ought  to 
be  pronounced  like  the  English  verb  to  en- 
finrm:  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  po|ite 
keeps  it  still  i»Uw  Ffcncb  pionuociation  ^  and 


as  the  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  and  last  syllable 
are  not  followed  by  hard  corg/\t  is  impossible 
for  a  mere  Englishman  to  pronounce  it  fashion- 
ably.—-See  £N€<)  R  £.^ 

To  Enumerate,  ^-nu'm^-rate.  v. a. 

To  reckon  up  singly,  10  count  over  distin£lly. 

Enumeration, e-ni-me-ri' shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  numberiog  or  counting  over. 

To  Enunciate,  e-nun' she-ate.  v.  a. 
To  declare,  to  proclaim. 

Enunciation,  e-non-she-a'shun.  a. 
Declaration,  publick  attesuiion ;  intelligence, 
information. 

En  UNCI  ATI  VE^  i-nin'she-a-tiv.  a. 
Declarative,  expressive* 

EnOnciativelyj  4.nun'sh4-a-tiv- 

le.  ad. — See  Pronun^ciation. 
Decbratively. 

Envoy,  en'v&i,  s. 
A  publick  minister  sent  from  one  power  to 
another ;  a  publick  messenger,  in  dignity  be- 
low an  embassador ;  a  messenger. 

To  Envy,  en've.  v.a,  Se^  Appendix. 
To  hate  andlher  for  excellence  or  success ;  to 
grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excellence  in  another ; 
to  grudge. 

Q^  The  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  word  was 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the^ 
sounded  as  in  eye^  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it 
at  this  day. 

To  Envy,  en've,  v.  n. 
To  feel  envy,  to  feel  pain  at  the  sight  of  ex- 
cellence or  felicity. 

Envy,  en've.  s.  (182) 

Pain  felt  and  malignity  conceived  at  the  sight 
^  of  excellence  or  happiness;  rivalry,  coitoptti-t 
'  tion ;  malice. 
To  Enwheel,  cn-whiel'.  v.a. 

To  encompass,  10  encircle. 
To  En  WOMB,  en-w6im'.  v.  a. 
To  make  pregnant ;  to  bury,  to  hide. 

Epact.  i'pakt.  s. 
A  number  whereby  we  tKMe  the  excess  of  the 
common  solar  year  above  the  lunar,  and  there- 
by may  find  out  the  age  of  the  moon  every 
year. 

Epaulet,  ep'iw-llt.  s. 

A  military  shoulder-ornament.     Mason* 

Epaulment,  ^-pawl'mcm.  s. 
In  fonification,  ji  sidework  made  either  of  earth 
thrown  up,  of  bags  of  earth,  gabions,  or  of 
fd&cincs  and  earth.  **^ 

Epenthesis,  e-pen'/i^e-sis.  (503,  f) 
8.  I'hc  addition  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  in  the 


.fem'e-ra.  s.  {g%) 


middle  of  a  wor  \ 

Ephemera,  e  _  . 

A  fever  that  terminates  in  one  day ;  an  inse£i 
thai  lives  only  one  day. 
(p3^  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  given  the  long  open  sound  of  e 
to  the  second  syllable  of  Ephemeral  Bpbe- 
meriSf  Bcc.  If.  it  was.  in  compliaient  to  the 
Greek  eta,  the  same  reason  should  have  in- 
duocd  him  to  give  the  sound  of  long  e  to  the 
first  syllable  ol  Hemistick,  Demagogue,  and 
Rbemick. 

Ephemeral,  e-fem'i-ral.  (88)  1 

EpHEMERiciC,e.feni'e-rik.(5.1o)/  ' 
Diurnal,  beginning  and  ending  in  a  (lay. 

Ephemeris,  c-fem'i-ris.  5. 

A  journal,  an  account  of  daily  transa3ions; 
an  account  of  the  daily  motioos  and  siiuafioos 
of  ihe  planets. 

Ephemerist.  e-fem'e-fist.  s. 
One  wiio  ceosults  the  planets,  one  who  Studies 
astrology. 


Ephod,  ef'od,  or  i'fSd.  «. 
An  ornament  worn  hv  the  Hebrew  priesU* 

(^  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Nares^and 
A&h,  adopt  the  first ;  £n'tick  ar.d  Kenrick  the 
last,  whicD,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  be&t. 

Epick,  ep'ik.  a. 
Compiiiing    narrations,  not   &ftrd,    not   re- 
hearsed.    It  is  usually  supposed  ro  be  heroick. 

EpiCEDiUM,ep-e-si'de-fini.  s. 

An  elegy,  a  tx)em  upon  a  funer4. 
Epicure,  ep'e-kire.  s. 

A  man  given  wholly  A>  luxury. 

Epicurean,  cp-e-ku-re'an.f. 

One  who  holds  the  piinciples  of  Epicuru**— 
See  European. 

Epicurean,  cp-^-ku-ie'an.  a. 

Luxurious,  contributing  to  luxury. 

Epicurism,  ep'e-ku-rizm.  s. 

Luxur)',  sensual  enjoyment,  gross  pleasure. 

Epicurism,  ^p'e-ku-rlzm.  s. 

The  principles  nf  Epicurus.  Mason. 
^^  Mr.  Mason  tells  us  thur  this  word  shouW 
h^ve  the  accent  on  the  third  syll<^hle.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  that  accentuation  of  "the  wor4 
as  faulty  as  the  explanation.  It  Kerns  to  me 
tftiat  Epicureanism  is  an  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus;  and  that  Epicurism  is 
formed  from  the  word  Epicure,  winch  signifies 
a  sensualist,  and  particularly  in  eating,  or  rather 
delicacy  in'  eating.  A  l^ady  once  told  'Mi^ 
Hume,  that  she  had  heard  he  Wa<a  great  Epi- 
cure; No,  Madam,  said  he,  I  am  only  k 
Glutton. 

Epicycle,  ip'c-si-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  greater,  or  a  small  oib  d*.  pendant 
on  that  of  a  grrater,  as  that  of  the  moon  on\ 
that  of  the  earth. 

Epicycloid,  ep*e-si'kli!d.  s. 

A  curve  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or  con- 
cave part  of  another  circle. 

Epidemical*  ep-c-dcm'e-kal.   1 
Epidemick.  ep.i-dlm'!k.  (509)/^* 

That  which  falls  at  once  upon  grvat  nunrben 
of  ^xrople,  as  a  plague ;  grncrally  prevaiUyg, 
affeOing  great  numbers  ;  eeneral,  uDivetsal. 

Epidermis,  ep-i-d^r'mfs.  s. 

The  scarf-skin  or  a  man's  body. 

Epigram,  <?p'e-gram.  s. 

A  short  poem  terminating  in  a  point. 
Epigrammatical,  Ip-c^graro-T 

mat  e-kal.  -    I 

Epigrammatic^,  ep-e-giam-    P' 

mat/ik.  {50i))  J 

Dealing  In  epigrams,  writing  epi|»ram$  ;  suit- 
able to  epigrams,  Ulonging  ro  epigrams. 

Epigrammatist,  ep-c-grani'nt3-t!st 

&.  One  who  wrirs  or  deals  in  epigrams. 

JEpilbpsy,  ep'e-lep-se.  s. 

A  convulsive  moiion  of  the  whole  bcxly,  or  of 
some  oF  its  pans,  with  a  loss  of  wrnse.    * 

EpilepticKj  ep-^-lJp'tik"  a.  (509) 

Convuhcd. 

Epilogue,  ?p'(^-l6g.  s.  t333)   . 

The  })Ocm  or  speech  at  the  end  of  a  play.     ' 

EpiNiciON,  ep-^-nisye-on.  s. 
A  song  for  vidory  ;  a  festival  to  c0Qlmem6rare 
a  vl6iory  (from  the  Greek  g^i^  upon,  and 
fi^cr,  a  'Victory J, 

Epiphany,  e-plf  fa-ne.  «• 
A  church  festival,   celebrated  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas,  in  commemoration  of  oui;. 
Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the  world,  by  the^ 
appearance  of  a  miMculoua  Uasing  star  <    .  ^ 
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(Sir  (559).  Fitc  (73),  far  (77).  fin  (83),  fat (8l) ;  ni4(93),  ink  {95) ;  pine  ( 105),  pin  (107);  ni  (162),  ttiive  (164), 


EpiPHONEMA,  ep-J-fo-ne'ma.  s.  (92) 
An  exclamation,  a  conclusive  sentrnce  not 
closely  conncQed  with  the  words  foregoing. 

Epiphora,  4-pif'fo-ra.  s.  (92) 

An  inflammation  of  any  part. 

Epiphysis,  ^-pif'c-sfs.  s.  (520) 

Accretion,  the  i»rts  added  by  accretion. 

Episcopacy,  4-pis'ko-pa-se.  s. 

The  government  of  bishops,  csiablijihed  by  the 
apostles. 

Episcopal,  J-pis'ko-pal.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  bishop  ;  vested  in  a  bishop. 

Episcopate,  0-pis'ko-patc.  s.  (91) 

A  bishopric  k. 

Episode,  ^o'e-sode.  s. 

An  thcidentii  narrative,  or   digrrs^ion   in  a 
poem,  separable  from  the  main  subjctl. 

Episodical,  ep-e  sod'i-kal. 


}' 


EpisopiCK,ep-4-sod'iL  (509) 
C6ntaiiicd  in  an  episode. 

Epispastick,  ep-e-spas'tik.  a. 
Drawing;  blistering. 

Epistle,  i-pis'sl.  s.  (472) 

'    A  letter.— See  A  POST  I.E. 

Epistolary,  c-pis'to-lar-i.  ad. 

Relating  to  letters,  suitable  to  letters ;  trans- 
'a£led  by  letters. 

Epistler,  e-pis'lur.s.  (98) 
A  scribbler  of  letters. 

Epitaph,  ep'e-taf.  s. 

An  inscription  upon  a  tomb-stone. 

EpiTHALAMiUM,^p-e-/*a-la'me-um. 
s.  A  nuptial  song  upon  marriage. 

EpiTHEM,ep'e-/Aein.  s. 
A  liquid  medicament  externally  applied. 

Epithet,  ep^e-zAet.  s. 

Ad  adjective  denoting  any  quality  good  or  bad. 

Epitome,  e-pit'o-me.  s. 

Abridgement,  abrcviaiure. 

To  Epitomise,  e-nit'o-mize.  v.  a. 

To  abstraB,  10  contraa  into  a  narrow  space ; 
to  diminish,  to  curtail. 


Epitomiser,  e-pit'o-mi-zur. 
Epitomist,  e-pit'6-mist. 


}' 


■}' 


(545) 


An  abridgcr,  an  abstni6ier. 

Epoch,  ep'i'c,  or  ^'pok. 
Epoch  A,  ep'o-ka. 

The  time  at  which  a  new  computation  is  be* 
gim,  from  which  dates  are  numbered. 

0^  As  the  last  of  these  words  is  Latin,  from 
tht  Greek  ivox^,  the  Latin  accent  and  quan- 
tity on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  iipreserved 
by  polite  speakers ;  and  the  first  being  aiM;li- 
cised,  and  containing  only  two  sylkibles,  tails 
.  imothcauantity  of  the  original.  Sheridan,  Bu- 
chanan, Narcs,  and  Ash,  make  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  epoch  short ;  but  Perry  and  Kenrick, 
in  my  opinion,  make  it  more  properly  long. 

Epode,  ep'ode,  or  c'pode.  s. 
The  stanza  after  the  strophe  and  aniistrophe. 

g:^-  Sheridan,  Entick,  Scoit,  Perry, W.John- 
ston, Nares,  at)d  Ash,  make  the  first  e  ^ort  y 
but  Kenrick  maKes  it  long,  as,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  oiight  to  be.  (545) 

Epopee,  ep-A-pe'.  s. 

An  epic  or  tieroick  poem. 

Epulation,  ep-u-la'shun.  s. 

Feast. 

Epulotick,  cp-u-Iot'ik.  s. 

,  A  cicatrising  ihedicament. 

Equability,  e-kwa-bire..tl.  s. 
Lqualuy  tQiisclfi^cvexincss,  ui)ifynuiQr* 


Equable, e'kwa-bl.  a.  (405) 

£(jual  to  itself,  even,  uniform. 

Equably,  e'kwa-ble.  ad. 
Uniformly,  evenly,  eqiwUy  to  itself. 

Equal,  e'kwal.  a,  (36)  (ss) 

Like  another  in  bulk,  or  any  quality  that  ad- 
mits coro^nrison ;  adequate  to  any  purix)sc; 
even,  uniform;  in  just  proportion  ;  impartial, 
neutral ;  indifferent ;  equitable ;  advanugeous 
alike  to  both  parties ;  upon  the  same  terms. 
Equal,  e'kwal.  s. 
One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another  j  one 
of  the  same  age. 

To  Equal,  e'kwfii.  v.  a. 

To  mako  one  thing  or  person  equal  to  ano- 
ther ;  to  rise  to  the  same  state  with  another 
person;  to  recompense  fully. 

To  Equalise,  e'kwal-izc.  w  a. 

To  make  even  ;  to  be  equal  to. 

Equality,  I.kw6l'e-te.  s.  (86) 

Likeness  with  regard  to  any  quantities  com- 
pared ;  the  same  <iegroc  of  dignity ;'  evenness, 
uniformity,  eouabiliiy. 

Equally,  e'kwaMe.  ad. 

In  the  same  degree    with  another;  evenly, 

equably, uniformly;  impartially. 
E^u ANGULAR,  c-kwang^gi-iar.  a. 

Consisting  of  equal  angles. 

Equanimity,  e-kwa-nim'e-ie.  s. 
Evenness  of  mind,    neither  elated  nor    de- 
pressed. 

Equanimous,  e-kwan'i.mus.  a. 
Even,  not  dcjeBcd. 

Equation,  e-k\va'shun.  s. 
The  investigation  of  a  mean  proportion  col- 
le£led  from  the  extremities  of  excess  and  de- 
fect ;  in  algebri^  an  expression  of  the  same 
quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms,  but  of  equal 
value;  in  astipnomy,  the  difference  between 
the  lime  marked  by  the  sun*s  apparent  motion, 
and  that  measured  by  its  motion. 

Equator,  e-kwa'tur.  s.  (\66) 
A  great  circle,  whose  poles  are  the  poles  of 
the    world.     It  divides  the  gk>be  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  northern  and  southern  hemis- 
pheres. 

^'^2"  \TpRi-^^i  ^-kwa-to're-al.  a. 

Pertaining  to  ihc  equator. 

EouESTRiAN,  i-kwes'tre-an.a. 
Appearing  on   borscback;    skilled  in  horse- 
nufnship;   belonging  to  the    second  rank  in 
Koine. 

Equery.  e-kwer'c.s.' 
Master  of  the  horse. 

Equ  icrural,  c-kwe-krWral.  a. 
Hiving  (he  legs  of  an  equal  lengih. 

Equidistant,  e-kvve-dis'tant.a. 

At  the  same  distance. 

Equ  1  distantly,  e-kwe-dis'tant-lc. 
ad.  At  the  same  disiaiKe. 

EQUiFORMiTY,e-kwi-fSr'me-te.  s. 
Uniform  equality. 

Eouilateral,  e-kwe-lai'er-al.a. 

Having  all  sides  equal. 

To  EQUiLi9RATE,c-kwe-li'biJte. 
v .  a.  To  balance  equally . 

EQUiLiBRATioN,e-kwe-li-brA'shun. 
s.  Eqnipoise. 

Equilibrium,  J-kwe-lib're-um.  s. 
Equipoise,  equality  of  weight;   equality  of 


Equinoctial,  e-kwc-nok'shal.  s. 

(08)  The  line  that  encompasses  the  world  at  an 
equal  distance  from  either  pole,  to  whic^  cir- 
cle when  the  sun  comes,  be  makes  equal  days 
and  nights  all  over  the  globe. 

Equinoctial,  e-kwe-nok'shal.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  equinox ;  hai)pening  about 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  being  near  the 
equino£lial  line. 

Equinocti  ALLY,  e-kwe-nok'shal-e. 
ad.  lu  the  direction  of  the  cquinbctial. 

E(juiNOX,e'kwi-noks.  s. 
Equinoxes  arc  tlic  precise  times  in  which  die 
Min  cntcis  into  the  first  point  of  Arici  and 
Libra ;  for  then,  moving  exactly  under  the 
equinoctial,  he  makes  our  days  and  nights cqaal; 
equinoctial  wind. 

EQUiNUMERANT,e-kvvi^nu'me-rant, 
a.  Having  the  same  number. 

To  EQUip,e-kwip'.  y.  a. 
To  furnish  for  a  horseman ;  to  furnish^  to  ac 
coutre,  to  fit  out.  ' 

Equipage.,  ek'kwe-paje.  s.  (90) 

Furniture  for  a  horseman  ;  carnage  of  state, 
vehicle ;  attendance,  retinue  ;  accoutrcmcms, 
furniture. 

Equipendency,  e-kw'e-pen'dense, 
s.  The  act  of  hanging  in  equipoise. 

Equipment,  e-kwip'ment.  s. 

The  act  of  equipping  or  accoutering ;  accou- 
tiement,  equipation. 

Equipoise,  i'kwc-p&ixe.  s. 

Equality  of  vreigbu,  equilibration. 

Equipollence,  c-kwi-pSl' lenses. 

Equality  of  force  or  power. 
8:3"  The  strong  tendency  of  our  language  to  an 
encliiical  pionunciation,  (513)  would  induce 
me  to  give  the  antepenultimate  accent  to  tliit 
and  i^hc  following  word,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  others ;  as  no  gooid  reason  can  be 
given  to  the  car,  why  they  should  not  have 
this  accent,  as  well  as  fqurualent^  rmtiv^al, 
«c.  But. as  jEqtttvaUnr  and  Aqmv^aa 
have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  in 
Latin,  and  yHquifolUns  on  the  penultimate, 
and  the  number  of  syllables  being  the  same  in 
both  languages,  the  accent  is  gcMcrally  on  the 
same  sylTdblc.  (503J 

Equipollent,  c-kwc.poi'feiu.a. 

-  Hdving  equal  power  of  force. 
EQUIPONDERANCE,e-kwe-pon' 

der-anse. 


oil    j 


evidence,  motives  or  powers. 

Equ  I  NECESSARY, 
^     I 

sar-e.  a. 
Needful  in  the  same  d.^gree. 


e-kwe-nes's 


is- 


EQUIP0NDERANCY,e-kwc-p01l' 

cler-an-se. 
Equality  of  weight. 

EQUIPONDERANT,  e-kwc-pui/Jcr- 
ant.  a. 
Being  of  the  same  weight. 

To  Equiponderate,  ^-kwc-p5u'- 
fler-at€.  v.  n. 
To  weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 

EquiPONDious,e-kwe-pun'di.us.a. 
Lquilibrated,  equal  on  either  part. 

Equitable,  ek'kwe-ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

Just,  due  to  justice ;  loving  justice,  candid, 
impartial. 

Equitably^  ek'kwe-ia-bl^.  ad. 

Justly,  impartially. 

Equity,  ek'k\ve-tc..«5. 

Justice,  right,  honesty  ;  impartiality  j  in  law, 
the  rules  of  decision  ob^eived  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Equivalence,  c'-k\<!v'va-llnsc.  \ 
Equivalency,  e-kwiv'ya-lcn-se,/ 
s.  £qualii y.of  power  oc)va«bk 
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Birfl67),  not(l()3)j  tube(l7l),  tub(i72),  bull(l73)5  iil  (299);  pound  (313);  th\n  (466),  thIs  (469). 


Equivalent,  i-kwiv'va-lent.  a. 

£qual  in  value ;  equal  in  cxcdlcDce  ;  of  the 
same  import  or  meaning. 

Equivalent,  e-kwiv'va-Ient.  s. 

A  thing  of  the  same  weight,  dignity,  or  value. 

Equivocal,  e^kwiv'vo-kal.  a. 

Of  doubtful   signification,   meaning  different 
things ;  uncertain,  doubtful. 

Eou-lvoCALLY,e-kwlv'vo«.kal-i,  ad. 
Ambiguously,  in  a  doubtful  or  double  sense ; 
by  uncertain  or  inrr^ular  birth,  by  generation 
out  of  (be  stated  order. 

EquivoCALNESS,  e-kwiv'v5-kal-nes 
s.  Ambiguity,  double  meaning. 

To  Equivocate,  e-kwiv'v6-kite. 

V.  n.  To  use  words  of  equal  meaning,  to  use 
ambiguous  expressions. 

EQUivocATiON,i-kw!v-vo-ka'shun. 
s.  Ambiguity  of  speech,  double  meaning. 

Equivoc.\tor,  i-kvkriv'vo-ka-tfiV.  s. 

(591)  One  who  uses  ambiguous  language. 
Era,  e'ra.  s. 

The  account  of  time  from  any  particular  date 

or  epoch. 
Eradiation^  c-rJ-de-a'shun.  s, 

(534)  Emission  of  radiance. 
To  Eradicate,  e-rad'e-kate.  v.  a. 

To  pull  up  by  the  root :  to  destroy,  to  end. 
Eradication,  e-rid-e-ki'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  rearing  up  by  the  root,  destruction; 

the  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Eradicative,  e-rad'e-ka-tiv.  a. 
(51ft)  That  which  cures  radically. 

ToERASE,^'rase'.  v.  a.  SccToRase 
To  destroy,  to  rub  out ;  to  expunge. 

Erasemen'T,  c-rise'ment.  s, 

Destru£lion,  devastation;  expuntlion,  abo- 
lition. 

ERASTlANiSM,e-rast'yun-izm-  s. 
The  doftrine  or  principles  of  Erastus^  a  phy- 
sician of  Switzerland  ;  who  held  that  excom- 
munication in  a  christian  suie  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  oj  the  civil  magistrate.     Asb, 

Ere.  are.  ad.  (94J 
Before,  sooner  than. 

ERELONG^are^lone'.  ad. 
B^'forea  lopg  time  haa  elapsed. 

Erenow,  are-aou'.  ad. 

Before  this  time. 
Erewhile,  are- while'.' 
Erewhiles,  are-whi!z'. 

Sometime  ago,  before  a  litile  while. 

To  Erect,  i-rekt'.  v.  a. 

To  place  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon  ;  to 
raise,  to  build  ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt  ;  to  ani- 
mati.%  tocncoura,,". 

To  Erect,  c-rckt'.  v.  n. 

To  raise  uprghj. 

Erect,  e.rekt'.  a. 
Uprir,ht;  direded  upwards;  bold,  confident, 
vigorous. 

EiuCTiON,  e-rek'sh-m.  s. 
The  aci  of  raising,  or  sta(e  of  being  raised  up- 
ward ;  the  a£l  of  building  or  rai&ing  edifices. 

Ekectness,  e-rlkt'iies.  s. 
Uprigbincss  of  posture. 

Eremite, Ir'e-mite.  s.  {\5f)) 

Oue  who  \ivci  in  a  wilderness,  an  hermit. 

Eremitical,  er-e-mit  e-kal.  a. 

Reiii^iously  solitary. 

Erept.ation,  c-rep-ta'shun.  s. 

A  creeping  fonn. 

Ereption,  i-rep'shun  s. 
A  snatching  or  uking  away  by  force. 


|ad. 


Ergot,  er'gSt.  s.  (166) 

A  son  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  hom,  placed 
behind  and  below  the  pastern  joiut. 

ERiNGO,i-ring'go.  s. 

Sea- holly,  a  pbnu 
Eristical.  i-ris'te-kal.  a. 
Controversial,  relating  to  dispute. 

Ermine,  er'min.  s.  (i4d) 
An  animal  that  is  found  in  cold  countries,  and 
which  very  nearly  resembles  a  weasel  in  sha^ic ; 
having  a   white  pile,  and  the  tip  of  the   tail 
black,  and  furnishing  a  choice  and  valuable  fur. 

Ermined,  er'rrnnd.  a.  (3O2) 
Clothed  with  ermine. 

To  Erode,  ^-rode':  v.  a. 
To  canker,  or  eat  away. 

Ero cation,  er-ro-ga'shun.s. 

The  a£l  of  giving  or  bestowing. 

Erosion,  e-ro'zhun.  s.  (431) 
I'he  a£^  of  eating  away ;  the  state  of  being 
eaien  away. 

To  Err,  er.  v.  n. 

To  wander,  to  ramble  ;  to  miss  the  right  way  ; 
to  St  my  ;  to  deviate  from  any  purpose ;  to 
commit  errors,  to  mistake. 

Errand,  ar'rand.  s. 

A  mevsagc,  something  to  be  told  or  done  by  a 
messenger. 

fj;^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  it 
is  marked;  but  might,  perhaps,  without  pe- 
dantry, be  more  pro^^erly  pronounced  as  it  is 
written. 

Err  ABLE,  2r'ra-bl.  a.  (405) 

Liable  to  err. 

ERRABLENES^yer'ra-bUnes.  s. 

Liablcness  to  err. 

Errant,  er'rant.  a. 
Wandering,  roving,  rambling;     vile,  aban- 
doned, completely  bad. 

J:!*  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  exactly 
like  arrant ^  wben  it  has  the  same  signification ; 
but  when  applied  to  a  Knight,  it  is  more  cor- 
rectly pronounced  regularly  as  it  is  maiked. 

Errantry,  er'rant-re.  s. 

An  errant  state,  the  condition  of  a  wanderer ; 
the  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 

Errata,  er-ra'ta.  The  plural  of  Er. 

R  A  T  u  M.  The  faults  of  the  printer  or  author 
inserted  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book. 

Err aticic,  er-rat'!k.  a. 

Wandering,  uncertain,  keeping  no  certain 
order  ;  irregular,  changeable. 

EKRATiCALLY,,er-rat'e-kal-e.  ad. 

Witlmut  rule,  without  method. 

Erroneous, er-ro'ne-us.  a. 

Wandering,  unsettled;  mistaking,  milled  by 
error. 

Erroneously,  er-ro'ne-us-le.  ad. 

By  mistake,. not  rightly. 
Ekkoneousness,  cr-ro  ne-us-nes.s. 

Physical  falsehood,  iiiconformity  to  truth. 

Errour,  er'rtjf.  .s.  (314) 

Mist. ike,  involuntary  deviation  from  truth ; 
a  blunder,  a  mistake  committed  ;  roving  excur- 
sion, irregular  course.     Better  written  error* 

Erst,  etst.  ad. 

First;  at  firM,  in  the  beginning  ;  o  re,  wben 
time  was;  formerly,  long  ago;  before,  till 
then,  tiil  now. 

Erubescence,  er-ru-b^s'sense.l 
ERUBEsCENCY,er-ru-bes'sen-se/  ' 
(510)  The  act  of  eixiwing  red,  rediiess. 

Erubescent*  er-ru-bes'sent.a. 

Reddish,  somewhat  red. 

Y 


To  Eruct,  c-ruki'.  v.  a. 

To  belch,  to  break  wind  from  the  stomach. 

Eructation,  e-ruk-ta'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  belching  ;  belch,  the  matter  vented 

Erudite,  er-u-dite'.  a.  i 
Learned.     Mason. 

Erudition,  er-fi-dish'un.  s. 

Learning,  knowledge. 
Eruginous,  e-ru'je-nus.  a. 

Paridking  of  the  nature  of  copper. 

Eruption,  e-rup'shun.  s. 

The*  act  of  brcrjlcing  or  bursting  forth  ;  burM^, 
emission  ;  sudden  excursion  of  an  hostile  kind ; 
efflorescence,  pustules. 

Eruptive,  c-rup't!v.  a. 

£iu  I  sting  forth. 

Erysipelas,  er-e-sip'e-Ias.  s. 

An  eruption  ol  a  hot  acrid  humour. 

Escalade,  es-ka-lide'.  s. 

The  act  of  scaling  the  walls. 

ESCALOP,  skolMup.  s. 
A  she!!  fish,  whose  shell  is  indented. 

To  Escape,  c-skape',  v.  a. 
To  fly,  to  avoid  ;  to  pjiS  unobserved. 

To  EscAPE,'e-skape'.  v.  n. 

To  fly,  to  get  out  of  daiiger. 

Escape,  e-skape'.s. 

Flight,  the  act  of  getting  our  of  danger ;  in 
law,  viole(^  or  privy  evasion  out  of  lawful  ns- 
"  straint ;  oversight,  mistake. 

Eschalot,  shal-lot'.  s. 

A  plant. 
Eschar,  cs'kar.  s.  (353) 

A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot  applications. 
Esch.\rotick,  ^s-ka-ror'ik.  a. 
Caustiqk,  having  the  power  to  sear  or  bum  the 
flesh. 

EscHEAT,ls-t<;hete'.  s. 
Ai>v  lands,  or  other  profits,  that  fall  to  a  lord 
within  his  manor  by  forfciiure,  or   the   dcatli 
of  his  tenant,  dying  without  heir  general  or 
espvxial. 

({rS^  This,  and  the  three  following  words  not. 
being  derived  fiom  the  learned  latigua^cs,  have 
the  (b  pronounced  in  the  English  manner. 

To  Escheat,  es-tshcte'.  v.  a. 

To  fall  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  forfeirure. 
Escheator,  es.tslii'tur.  s,  {\GG) 
An  officer  that  observes  the  escheats  of  the 
king  iinhe  county  whojc-l  he  i>  cschcaior. 

To  Eschew,  es-tsh66'.  v.  a. 

To  fly,  ro  avoid,  to  shun, 
(}:3-  This  word,  from  itsbein^.  almost  antiquated, 
has  escdOfd  the  criticism  (.f  iill  our  orthoopisi.s, 
except  Mr.  Elphinston,  who  contends  th.jt  it 
oui;ht  to  be  pronounced  as  if  wri  r.vi  eskciv, 
**  No  woiiflcr  eskeuo.  (h^  snvs)  often  filstly 
"  aiticul.Kcd  because  fa!-^;  ly  exhibited  eschcnv, 
**  was  ocularly  traced  fiom  the  old  srhcmr 
**  (;<tierwardsW/jw/-)  to  djvoivc  or  escheat, 
*'  rather  than  liom  fsqiii*ver^  to  piirry,  avoid 
*•  Of  eskeyj)  by  those  lo  whom  ibc  body  of 
'*  the  child  and  the  soul  of  the  p.ircni  were 
"  equally  unknown."  The  civmoJogical 
abilities  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  French  and 
English  langu  ««ic<  nre  uutjncsiionablo  ;  but  the 
pronunciation  of  this  woid  seems  fixed  to  its 
or  hogru^hy  ;  and  bv'vond  th<*  reach  ot  cty- 
tnology  to  altcrt  Words  hkr  land  have  a 
limitation  to  their  rights.  When  an  oriho- 
uraphy  and  pronunciation  have  obtained  for  a 
long  f.me,  ih.)ij«jh  bv  •»  t  t,.  nn  .  t-  s  ,».-ih«i>s 
better  to  leave  them  io  quiet  possession,  thin 
to  disturb  the  language  by  an  aDcieor,  tho.i^h 
pcrhvip*  better  ciaiui . 
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Escort,  cs'k&rt.  s.  (492) 

Convoy,  guard  from  place  to  place. 

To  Escort,  ^s-k&rt'.  v.  a. 

To  convoy,  to  guard  from  place  to  place. 

EsCRiTOiR,es-kru-TOre'.  s. 
A  box  with  all  the  iroplcmenw  necessary  for 
writing. 

Escu  AGE,  eytu-ajc.  s.  (90) 

A  kind  of  knight's  service. 

Esculent,  es'ku-lent.  a. 

Good  for  food,  eatable. 

Esculent,  es'ku-lcnt.  s. 

Something  fit  for  food. 

Escutcheon,  es-kutsh'in.  s.  (259) 
The  shield  of  the  family,  the  picture  of  the 
ensigns  armorial. 

Espalier,  es-pal'yer.  s.  (1 1  s) 

Trees  planted  and  cut  so  as  to  join. 

Especial,  e-spesh'al.  a. 

Principal,  chief. 

Especially,  e-splsh'al-e.  ad. 

Principally,  chiefly. 

Esperance,  2s-p^-ianse'.  s.  French, 
Hope. 

Espial,  ^spi'al.  s. 

A  spy,  a  scout. 

Espionage, 

J:^  A  perfed  French  word,  signifying  the  piac- 
lice  ot  a  spy.  This  word  has  been  of  late  maoh 
introduced  into  political  publications,  whco, 
perhaps,  there  was  never  less  use  for  it.  That 
pur  language  is  without  this  word,  is  a  com- 
pliment to  our  government ;  but  if  we  must 
nave  a  useless  word,  let  it  be  one  in  our  own 
analogy,  and  call  it  espiery. 

Esplanade,  es-pla-nadc'.  s. 

The  empty  space  between  the  glacis  of  a  cita- 
del and  the  first  houses  of  the  town. 

Espousals,  e-spiu'zals.  s.  without  a 

singular.  The  ad  of  contra^ling  or  affiancing 
a  man  and  woman  to  each  other. 

Espousal,  e-sp&u'zal.  a. 

Used  in  the  a£l  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

To  Espouse,  e-sp4jze'.  v.  a. 

To  contrafcl  or  betroth  to  another ;  to  marry, 
to  wed ;  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

To  Espy,  e-spl'.  v.  a. 

To  see  a  thing  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover  a 
ihin)5  intended  to  be  hid  ;  to  sec  unexpectedly  ; 
to  discover  ;«s  a  spy. 
EsQAJlRE,  e-skwire'.  s. 
1  ne  armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a  knipht ; 
a  title  of  dignity,  and  next  io  degree  below  a 
knight. 

To  Essay,  es-sa'.  v.  a. 

To  attempt,  to  try,  to  endeavour  ;  to  make 
cxpcrimenu  of ;  lu  try  the  value  and  purity  of 
metals 

Essay,  es'sa.  s.  (492) 

Attempt,  endeavour ;  a  loose  performance  ; 
an  irregular  indigested  piece;  an  easy,  free 
kind  of  composition  ;  a  trial,  an  experiment. 

Essayist, cs-sa'ist.  s. 

One  who  makes  essays.    Jsb. 
Essence,  cs'scnse,  s. 

Existence,  the  quality  of  being ;  constituent 
substance;  the  cause  of  existence  ;  ihe  very 
nature  of  any  being  ;*  in  medicine,  the  chief 
properties  or  virtues  of  any  simple,  or  compo* 
iition  coUeSed  io  a  narrow  compass  ]  perfume* 
odour,  Kent. 

To  Essence,  cs'scnse.  v. a. 

To  perfume,  to  scent. 


Essential,  ^s-s2nshal.  a. 

Necessvy  to  the  constitution  or  existence  of 
any  thing ;  important  in  the  highest  degree, 
principal;  pure,  highly re^ified,  subtilly,  ela- 
borated. 

(^  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word  rfface 
is  applicable  to  this  word :  the  same  reasons 
have  niduced  me  to  differ  from  Mr-  Shendan 
in  the  division  cH  especial,  ^spcusal^  establisb^ 
&c.  as  I  have  no  doubt,  in  words  of  this 
form,  where  the  two  first  consonants  ate  com- 
binablc,  that  they  both  eo  to  the  second  syl- 
lable, and  leave  the  vowel  in  the  first  long  and 
open. 

Essential,  es-scii'shal.  s. 

Existence :  first  or  constituent  principles  ;  the 
chief  point. 

Essentially,  cs-s?n'shal.li.  ad. 
By  the  constitution  of  nature. 

Essoine,  es-soin'.  s. 
Alled^ment  of  an  excuse  for  him  that  is  sum- 
moned, or  sought  for,  to  appear  ;  excuse,  ex- 
emption. 

To  Establish,  e-stabM!sh.  v.  a. 

To  settle  firmly,  to  fix  unalterably ;  lo  found, 
to  build  firmly,  to  fix  immoveably ;  to  make 
settlement  of  any  inheritance. 

Establishment,  e-siabMish-mlnt. 

s.  Settlement,  fixed  state;  settled  regulation, 
form,  model ;  allowance,  income,  salary. 

Estate,  i-state'.  s. 

The  general  interest,  the  publick ;  condition 
of  life  i  fortune,  possession  in  land. 

To  Esteem,  j-sti^m'.  v.  a. 

To  set  a  value,  whether  high  or  low,  upon  any 
thing  ;  to  prize,  to  rate  high  ;  to  hold  in  opi- 
nion, to  think,  to  imagine* 

Esteem,  i-steim|,  s. 

High  value,  reverential  regard. 

Esteemer,  i-stien/ur.  s. 

One  that  highly  values,  one  that  sets  a  high 
rate  upon  any  thing. 

Estimable,  ^s'le-ma-bl.  a.  (405) 

Valuable,   worth  a  large  price ;    worthy   of 
esteem,  worthy  of  honour. 
Estimableness,  es'ti-ma-bl-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  deserving  regard. 

To  Estimate,  ?s'ti-mite.  v.  a. 

To  rate,  to  adjust  the  value  of;  to  judge  of 
any  thing  by  its  proportion  to  something  else ; 
to  calculate,  to  compute. 

Estimate,  es'te-mate.  s.  (91) 

Computation,  calculation  ;  value  ;  valuation, 
assignment  of  proportioned  value ;  opinion, 
judgment;  c&icem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimation,  es-te-ma'shuii.  s. 

I'he  a6:t  of  adjusting  pruporiioned  value  ;  cal- 
culation, Computation;  opinion,  judgment; 
esteem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimative,  Is'i^-ma-tfv.  a.  (512) 

Having  the  power  of  comparing  and  adjusting 
the  preference. 

Estimator,  ^s'te-ma-tfir.  s.  (52l) 

A  seuer  of  rates. 

Estiva L,  es'te-val.  a.  (88) 

Pertaining  to  the  summer  ;  continuing  for  the 
summer. 

To  Estrange,  e-stranje'.  v. a. 
To  keep  at  a  distance,  to  withdraw  ;  to  alienate 
from  anc6iion. 

Estrangement,  i-stranje'm^nt.  s. 

Alienation,  distance,  removal. 
EsTRAPADE,  es-tra-pSde'.  s. 
The  defence  of  a  horse  that  will  not  obejr, 
who  rises  before,  and  ycrks  furiou^y  with  hii 
hind  legs. 


Estrepement,  i-striep'mint.  $• 

Spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for  lennof  life  nyxn 
any  lands  or  woods. 

EsTRiCH,  es'triish.  s. 
The  largest  of  birds ;  properly  Ostrich. 

Estuary,  es'tshuXre.  s.  {461) 
An  arm  of  the  sea,  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river 
in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

To  EsTUATE,  es'tshu-atc.  v.  a,  (91) 
To  swell  and  fill  leciprocally,  to  boil- 

EsTUATiON,  ^s-ishu-a'shun.  s. 
The  state  of  boiling,  reciprocation  of  rise  sod 

Esurient,  c-zu'ri.Jnt.  a.  (479) 

Hungry,  voracious. 

EsuRiNE,  ezh'A-rine.  a.  (479) 
Corroding,  eating. 

Etc.  et-set'i-ra.  &c. 
A  contraction  of  the  Latin  words  Et  c^ttera, 
which  signifies  And  so  of  the  rest. 

To  Etch,  itsh.  v.  a. 

A  way  used  in  making  of  prints,  by  drawiiig 
with  a  proper  needle  upon  a  copper-plate. 

Etching,  etsh'ing.  s. 

An  impression  of  a  copper-plate  ;  cited  from 
Harris  by  Johnson,  under  the  word  Etch. 
Mason. 

Eternal,  i-ter'nai.  a. 
Without  beginning  or  end ;  unchangeable. 

Eternal,  i-t^r'nal.  s. 
One  of  the  appellations  of  the  Godhead. 

Eternalist,  e-tcr'nal-list.  s. 
One  that  holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world 
infinite. 

ToETKRNALizE,e-tcr'naUizc.  v.a. 

To  make  eternal. 

Eternally,  e-ter'nal-le.  ad. 
Without  beginning  or  end ;   unchaogeibly, 
invariably. 

ETERNE,e-tern'.  a. 

Eternal,  perpetual. 

Eternity, e-ter'ne-te.  s. 
Duration  without  beginning  or  end ;  duratioo 
without  end. 

To  Eternize,  e-ier'nize.  v.  a. 

To  make  endless,  to  perpetuate ;  to  make  for 
ever  famous,  to  immortalise. 

Ether,  e'/Aer.  s. 
An  clement  more  fine  and  subtile  than  air.  air 
refined  or  sublimed  ;  the  matter  of  the  higoeit 
regions  above ;  a  chymical  preparation. 

Ethereal,  e-/Ae'rc-al.  a.  (8&) 
Formed  of  ether ;  celestial,  heavenly. 

Ethereous,  e./Ai'r^-us.  a. 
-  Formed  of  ether,  heavenly. 

Ethical,  e/A'e-kal.  a.  (ss) 

Moral,  treating  on  morality. 

Ethically,  e/A'i-kal-c.  ad. 

According  to  the  do£lrinesof  morality. 

Ethick,  c/A'ik.  a. 
Moral,  dcliverinjj  precepts  of  morality. 

EthiCKS,  e/A'iks.  s.  without  the  sin- 
gular. The  do^rine  of  morality,  a  systeiB  of 
morality. 

Ethnick,  e/A'nik,  a. 
Heathen,  Pagan,  not  Jewish,  not  Cbiistiio. 

Eth NICKS,  e/A'niks.  s. 

Heathens. 
Ethological,  l/A-o-lodje'4-kal.a. 

(530 j  Treating  ot  morality. 

Etiology,  l-t4-6l'o.je.  s. 

An  account  of  the  causa  of  any  ihbci  P^ 
raUyofadiiteinper. 
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nir  (idr).  not  (163)  ;  tube  (i;i),  tub  (172),  bull  (173)  5  i!l  {299) ;  piund  (313)  ;thm  {466),  this  {469). 


Etiquette,  St-c-ket'.  s.  (415) 

The  police  form  or  manner  of  doing  any  thinj^ ; 
the  ceremoniii  of  good  manners. 
J:^"  Thii  word  crept  into  use  lome  yean  iftcr 
Johnson  wrote  bis  Di^^ioharyi  nor  have  I 
found  it  in  any  other  I  have  consulted.  I  have 
ventured,  however,  to  insert  it  here,  as  it  seems 
to  be  established  ;  and  as  it  is  more  specifick 
thin  ceremMia/,  it  is  certainly  of  use.  Bour- 
delot  and  Mr.  Huet  derive  it  from  Xrsx'^j 
siicbuSf  stichetus^  sticbetta,  Etiquette :  and 
this  etymology  seems  natural. 

ETUl,et-we'.  s.  French. 
A  case  for  tweezers  and  such  instrumenu.*— 

ETYMOLOGICALjet-e-mo-loclje'e-kal 
a.  Rebtiog  to  etymology. 

Etymologist,  et-e-mol'o-jist.  s. 

One  who  searches  out  the  original  of  words. 

Etymology,  It-e-m&l'o-je.  s. 

The  descent  or  derivation  of  a  Word  from  its 
origiral,  the  deduction  of  formations  from  the 
radical  word  ;  the  part  of  grammar  which  de- 
livers the  iofledioRi  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

To  Evacate,  i-va'kate.  v.  a. 
To  empty  out,  to  throw  out. 

To  Evacuate,  e-vak'i-4te.  v.  a. 
To  make  empty,  to  clear;  to  void  by  anv  of 
the  excretory  passages ;  to  quit,  to  withdraw 
from  out  of  a  place. 

EvACUANT,i-vak'A.ant.  s. 
Medicine    that  procures  evacuation^  by  any 
passage. 

Evacuation,  e-vak-A-i'shun.  s. 

Such  emissions  as  leave  a  vacancy ;  discharge ; 
the  pradice  of  emptying  the  body  by  physic  k ; 
discharges  of  the  body  by  any  vent  natural  or 
artificial. 

To  Evade,  l-yidc'.  v.  a. 
To  elude,  to  avoid  ;  to  escape  or  elude  by  so- 
phistjy. 

To  Evade,  e-vade'.  v.  n. 
To  escape,  to  slip  away  i  to  pradise  lophistiy 
or  evasion. 

EvAGATiON,  ey-a-g5'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  waitdering,  deviation. 

f3*  I  am  well  aware  that  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing words  are  often,  by  good  speakers,  pro- 
nounced with  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  long  aiid 
open,  bat  I  think  contrary  to  that  correctness 
which  arises  from  general  analogy  (530). 

Evanescent,  ev-a-nes'sent.  a. 
Vanishing,  imperceptible. 

Evangelical,  cv-an-jel'c-kal.  a. 

Agreeable  to  gospel,  consonant  to  the  Christian 
law  revealed  m  the  holy  gospel ;  conuined  in 
the  gospel. 

Evangelism,  e-van'je-lfzm.  s. 

The  promulgation  of  the  blessed  k^I^^* 

Evangelist,  e-van'je-iist.  s. 

A  writer  of  the  history  of  our  Lpid  Jesus;  a 
promulgator  of  the  Christian  laws. 
To  Evangelize,  e-van'je-lize.  v. a. 
To  instruct  in  the  (iftfpel,  or  law  of  J<.'&us. 

EVANID,  i-van'id.  a. 
Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 

EvAPORABLE,e-vap'o-ra-bl.a.(405) 

Easily  dissipated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  Evaporate,  e-vap'o-raie.  v.  n. 

(91)  To  fly  away  in  fiimes  or  vapours. 

To  Evaporate,  e-vap'o-rate.  v.  a. 

To  drive  away  in  fumes ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to 
let  out  in  ebullition  or  sallies. 

Evaporation,  i-vap-6-ra'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  flying  away  in  fiimes  9nd  vapoun  ; 


the  aa  of  attenuating  matter,  to  as  to  make  it 
fixme  away ;  iQ  pharmacy,  an  operation  by 
which  liquids  are  spent  or  driven  away  in 
steams,  so  as  to  leave  some  part  stronger  than 
before. 

Evasion,  e-va'zhun.  s.  (49) 

Excuse,  subterfuge,  sophistry,  artifice. 

Evasive,  e-va'siv.  a,  (i58)  (428) 

Practising  evasion,  eliuive ;  containing  an  eva- 
sion, sophistical. 

Eucharist,  yu'ka-rlst.  s.  (353) 
The  act  of  giving  thanks,  the  sacramental  aft 
in  which  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  is  com- 
memorated with  a  thankful  remembrance ;  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  . 

Eucharistical,  yu-ka^ns'te-kal,  a. 
Containing  acu  of  thanksgiving ;  relating  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

EucHOLOGY,  yu-kol'A-ji.  s. 
A  formulary  of  prayers. 

EucRASY,  yu'kra-se.  s. 
An    ajgreeablc,    well-proportioned   mixture, 
whereby  a  body  is  in  health. 

Eve,  ive.      \ 

EvEN,e'vn./^' 
The  close  of  the  day  f  the  vigil  or  Hut  to  be 
observed  before  a  holiday. 

Even,  4'vn.  a.  (103) 
Level,  not  nigged  ;  uniform,  smooth ;  equal 
on  both  sides ;  without  any  thing  owed ;  calm, 
not  subjea  to  elevation  or  depression  i  capable 
to  be  divided  into  equal  parts. 

To  Even,  4'vn.  v,  a. 
To  make  even ;  to  make  oat  of  debt ;  to  make 
level. 

Even,  i'vn.  ad.  , 

A  word  of  strong  assertions,  verily;  supposing 
that;  notwithstaiiding. 

EvENHANDED,  i'vn-hln'ded.  a. 
Impartial,  equitable- 

EvENiNG,  i'vn-!ng.  s. 
The  close  of  the  day,  the  beginning  of  night. 

Evenly, e'vn-le.  ad. 

Equally,  uniformly;  smoothly;  impartially, 
without  favour,  or  eimiity. 

Evenness,  i'vn-nfe.  s. 

State  of  being  even  ;  uniforaiilv)  regularity  ; 
cqualit)r  of  surface,  levelness ;  freedom  from 
inclination  to  either  side  ;  calmness,  freedom 
from  perturbation. 

Eventide,  e'vn-tide.  $• 

The  time  of  evening. 

Event,  e-vent'.  s. 
An  incident,  any  thing  that  happens ;  the  con- 
sequence of  an  a£lion. 

T(-  Eventer  ATE,  e-ven't4-rate.  v. a. 
To  rip  up,  to  open  the  belly. 

Eventful,  ^-vent'fuL  a. 

Full  of  incidents. 
To  Eventilate,  e-ven'te-late.  V.  a. 
To  winnow,  to  sift  out ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 

Eventual,  e-ven'tshu-al.  a. 
Happening  in  consequence  of  any  thing,  con- 
sequential. 

Eventually,  c-ven'tshu-al-le.  ad. 

In  the  event,  in  the  last  rcMilt. 

Ever,  ev'ur.  ad.  (ps) 
At  any  time  ;  at  all  times  ;  for  ever  ;  a  w«rd 
of  enforccnurnt,  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  done 
it ;  it  is  often  contraded  into  eVr. 

EvERBUBBLiNG,  ev-ur-bdb'bling. a. 
Boiling  up  with  perpetual  murmurs. 

Everburning,  Iv-ur-bur'nfng.  a. 

Unextinguished. 

Ya 


EvERDURiNG,  cv-ur-du'ring.  a. 
Eternal,  eixlurine  without  end. 

Evergreen,  ev'ur-grien.  a. 
Verdant  throughout  the  year. 

Evergreen,  ev'ur-grien.  s. 
A  plant  that  reuiins  its  verdure  through  all  the 
seasons. 

EvERHONOURED,  ev-ur-on'nfird.  a. 
Always  held  in  honour. 

Everlasting,  iv-ur-las'ting.  a. 

Lasting  or  enduring  without  end,  perpetual, 
immortal. 

Everlasting,  Sv-ur-las'ting.  s. 

Eternity. 

Everlastingly,  ev-ir-las'tlng-Ic. 

ad.  Eternally,  without  end. 
Everlastingness,  ev-ur-las'dng- 
nhs,  s. 
Eternity,  perpetuity., 

EvERLiviNG,  iv-ur-liv'!ng.  a. 
Living  without  end. 

Evermore,  ^v-ur-mire' .  ad. 
Always,  eternally.  - 

ToEvERSE,  i-vlrse'.  v.a. 
To  overthrow,  to  subvert. 

To  Evert,  4-vert'.  v.a. 
To  destroy. 

Every,  ^v'ur-4.'a. 
Each  •»£  of  all. 

Everyday,  Iv'ur-i-dS.  a. 

Usual,  happening  every  day.     Sfas$fi, 

EvESDROPPER,  cvz'drop-pur.  S. 
Some  mean  fellow  that  sculks  about  the  house 
in  the  night. 

To  EvESTiGATE,  e-vls'ti-gitc.  V.  a. 
To  search  out. 

EUGH,  y8i.  S. 
A  tree. 

To  Evict,  e-v!kt'.  v.  a. 

To  take  away  by  a  sentence  of  law ;  to  prove. 

Eviction,  e-vik'shfin.  s. 

Disposition  or  deprivation  of  a  definitive  sen- 
tence of  a  coun  ofjudicature ;  proof,  evidence. 

Evidence,  iy'e-dense.  s. 
The  state  of  being  evident,  clearness  ;  testi- 
mony, proof;  witness,  one  that  gives  evidence. 

To  Evidence,  ev'i-dcnse.  v.  a. 

To  prove,  to  make  discovery  of. 

Evident,  ev'e-dent.  a. 

Plain,  apparent,  notorious. 

Evidently,  cv'e-dem-le.  ad. 

Apparently,  ccruinly. 

Evil,  c'vl.  a.  (i5c>) 

Havmg  bad  qualities  of  any  kind ;  wicked,  COF- 
rupi ;  miserable  ;  mischievous,  cicstru61ive. 

Evil, e'vl.  s. 

Wickedness,  a  ciime ;  injury,  mischief,  malig- 
nity, corruption;  misfortune,  calamity;  ma- 
lady, disease. 

Evil,  c'vi.  ad. 
Not  well  in  whatever  fcspcfl  ;  injuriously,  not 
kindly. 

Evilaffected,  c-vl-af-fek'ied.  a. 
Not  kind,  not  disposed  to  kindness. 

Evildoer,  e-vl-di'ur.  s, 
Male£iaor. 

EviLFAVOURED,  c-vl-fi'vfird.  a. 
Ill-countenanced. 

EviLFAVOUREDNESS,  e-vl-fi'vurd- 

nes.  s.     Deformity. 

EviLMiNDED.c-vl-nnnd'Id.  a. 
Malicious,  mischievous. 
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e^  (559).  Fate  (73),  fir  (77),  fill  (ss),  fat  (si);  m^  (93),  mel(95);  pine  (105),  pm  (107);  no  (162),  mive  {164), 


Ev  I LN  ESS,  e  vUnes.  s. 

Contrariety  10  goodness,  badness  of  whatever 

kind. 
EviLSPEAKiNG,  e-vl-spe'kijig.  s. 

Defamation,  calumny. 
Evii.wiSHiNG,  e-vl-wish'mg.  a. 

Wishing  evil  to,  having  n(>  good  will. 

EviLWoTRKER,  e-vl-vvuik'dr.  s. 

One  who  docs  iil. 

To  Evince,  e-vinse'.  v. a. 
To  prove,  to  shew. 

Evincible,  c-vin'se-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  proof,  demonstraWc. 
EviNCiBLY,  e-vin'se-ble.  ^(\. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  force  convihiion. 

To  Eviscerate,  e-vis'se-rate.  v.  a. 

To  embowel,  to  deprive  nf  the  entrails. 
EviTABLE,  ev'e-ta-bl.  a.  (105) 
Avoidable,  that  m<iy  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

To  EviTATE,  ev'e-tate.  v.  a. 
To  avoid,  to  shun. 

EviTATioN,  tw-e-ia'shun.  s.  (530) 

The  aft  of  avoiding.  » 

EuLOGiUMvyu-lo'j4-um.  s. 
■  The  same  as  Eulogy. 

Eulogy,  yuMo-ji.  s. 

Praise,encomium. 

Eunuch,  yu'nuk.  s. 

One  that  is  castrated. 

Evocation,  ev-o-ka' shun,  s. 

The  aft  of  calling  out. 

EvoLATiON,cv-6-la'shun.  s.  (530) 

The  aft  of  flying  awi-v. 

To  Evolve,  e-volv'.  v.  a. 

To  unfold,  to  di»entangle. 

TA  Evolve,  e-yolv'.  v.  n. 

Toopen  itself,  to  di^Iose  itself. 

Evolution,  ev-o-lu'shun.  s.  (530) 

The  aft  of  unrolling  or  unfolding;  the  series 
of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded  :  in  lafticks,  the 
motion  made  by  a  body  of  men  in  changing 
their  posture,  or  form  of  drawing  up. 

EvoMiTioN,  ev-6-mish'un.s.  (53o) 

The  aft  of  vomit in;<  cut. 

Eupepsy,  yu'pep-se.  s. 
A  good  coiicoftion,  an  easy  digestion.     Asb. 

Eupeptic;  yu-pep't!k.  a. 

•Easy  of  digestion. 
Eul>HONiCAL,  yu-foii'e-kal.  a. 

Sounding  agife.oly. 

Euphony,  \u'i6-ne.  s. 

An  agreeable  sound,  the  contrary  to  hanhnc^s. 
EuPHORBiUM,  yu-f6r'bf-um.  s. 

A  plant,  a  |;uin. 

Euphrasy,  yu'fra-sc.  s.  (y2) 
The  herb  Eycbright.  ^ 

Eur  1  PUS,  vu-il'pus.  s. 

(From  Euripus  Euboicus  that  ebbs  and  ^o\c% 
seven  times  in  a  day)  Perpetual  fluctuation. 
Masfm. 

EuROCLYnoN.  yu-rok  le-don.  s. 

A  wind  which  blows  between  Eaxt  and  North, 
very  dangerous  in  the  Mediterranean. 

European,  yu-ro-pe'an.  a. 

Belonging  to  Europe. 
(^  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  language,  ought  certainly  to  have  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllabic ;  and  this  is  the 
pronunciation  which  unlettered  speakers  con- 
stantly adopt ;  but  the  learned,  ashamed  of  the 
analoj^i-s  of  their  own  tongue,  always  place 
tl-e  accent  on  the  third  syllabic,  because  £a- 
rofttus  has  the  penultimate  long,  and  is  there- 
fore accented  in  Latin.  Epicurean  has  the 
accent  on  the  same  syllable  by  the  same  rule  ; 


while  Herculean  and  Cerulean  submit  to 
English  analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  because  their  pcoultimate  io 
Latin  is  short. 

Euuus,yu'rus.  s. 
The  east  wind. 

EURYTHMY,  yu'ri/A-m^.  s. 
Harmony,  regular  and  symmetrical  measure. 

Euthanasia,  yu-//?an-a'zhe-a.  1 
EuTHANASY,  yu-//^an'a-se.  (^2;  / 

(450)  An  easy  death. 
({^  Of  the  accent  of  the  first  of  these  words, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  but  as  the  la»t  is  angli- 
cised, its  accent  admits  of  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  Entick.  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  the  first 
editions  of  Ur.  Johnson,  accent  the  last  of 
these  words  on   the  antepenultimate,   but   the 

?uarto  edition  of  Johnson  on  the  penultimate : 
suspcft,  however,  if  we  were  striftly  to  fol- 
low our  own  analogy,  that  we  ought  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  nrst  syllybje  ;  for  as  this 
termination  is  not  encliiical,  (513)  it  seems  to 
be  under  the  same  predicament  as  Acadirttyy 
Irreparable^  &c.  which  see. 

Evulgation,  ev-ul-ga'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  divulging. 

Evulsion,  e-vui'shfin.  s. 

The  aft  of  plucking  out. 

Ewe,  yu.  s.  (268) 

The  she  sheep. 
Q^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation   of  this 
word,  as  if  written  j^o^,  which  must  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

Ewer,  yu'ur.  s.fps) 

A  vessel'in  which  water  is  brought  for  washing 
the  hands. 

EwRY,  yu'ri.  s. 
An  office  in  the  king's  household,  where  they 
take  care  of  the  linen  fur  the  king's  table. 

Ex,  eks,  or  egz. 
A  Latin  preposition  often   prefixed  to  com- 
pounded words ;  sometimes  meaning  (Mt^  as 
exhaust^  to  draw  out. 

(J:^  The  ;r  in  this  inseparable  preposition  is,' 
with  respeft  to  sound,  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  J  in  Dis ;  which  see.  (425) 

To  Exacerbate,  egz-as'er-bate. 

v.a.  To  embitter,  to  exasperate. 

Exacerbation,  ^gz-as-er-ba'shun. 

s.  Increa^ol  malignity,  augmented  force  or 
scveriiy. 

Ex  ACER  VATiON,egz-as-sJr-vi' shun 

s.  The  aft  ot  heaping  up* 

Exact,  egz-akt'.  a.  (478)        • 
Kirc;  methodical}  accurate;    honest,  strift, 
pundual. 

To  Exact,  egz-akt'.  v.  a. 
To  require  autlioritatively  »     to  demand  of 
right. 

To  Exact,  egz-akt'.  v.  n. 

To  prattisc  extortion. 

ExACTER,  cgz-ak'tur.  s.  (98) 

Extortioner,  one  who  claims  more  than  his 
due ;  one  who  is  severe  in  his  injunfclions  or 
his  demands. 

Exaction,  eaz-akt'shun.  s. 

Extortion,  unjust  demand ;  a  toll,  a  tribute 
severely  levied. 

Exactly,  egz-akt' le.  ad. 

Accurately,  nicely. 

Exactness,  egz-akt' nes.  s. 
Accuracy,    nicety;     regularity    of   conduft, 
striftness  of  manners. 


To  Exaggerate,  igz-adje'e-rate. 

V.  a.  To  heighten  by  representation. 

(^  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the 
double  g  hard,  as  in  dagger ;  but  every  one 
who  has  a  scrap  of  Latin  knows,  that  exag- 
gerate comes  from  exaggero,  and  that  ail 
words  from  that  language  have  the  g  soft  be- 
fore e  and  i;  the  third  syllable,  tberefoie, 
must  have  the  g  soft.  But  it  will  be  said, 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  pronunciation, 
the  first  g  ought  to  be  hard,  as  the  first  c  is  in 
Jlaccid,  siccity,  Blc.  To  which  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that,  striftly  speaking^  it  ought  to  be 
so-,  but  polite  usage  has  so  fixed  the  first  as 
well  as  the  last  g  in  the  soft  sound,  that  none 
but  a  confirmed  pedant  would  have  the  bold- 
ness to  pronounce  them  diiferently. 

This  usages  too  we  find  is  not  without  all  foun- 
dation in  analogy.  Wherever  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difHculty  in  keeping  sounds  separate, 
they  will  infallibly  mn  into  each  other.  This 
is  observable  in  the  sound  of  J,  which,  when 
final,  always  adopts  the  sound  of  x  when  a  flat 
consonant  precedes  (434);  the  first  j  likewise 
in  the  terminations  j^i(x/o;f,  mission,  &c.  neces- 
sarily runs  into  the  sound  of  sb  like  the  last  s : 
but  It  may  be  said  that  the  first  g  in  exaggerate 
has  no  such  relation  to  the  second  as  J  has  to 
sb ;  and  that  this  very  difference  between  tbe 
two  consonants  makes  us  ptcsfrve  the  first  r  ia 
fiaccid  and  siccity  in  its  hard  sound  of  i,  which 
is  perfe6Uy  distinft  from  the  other  sound  of  f, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  j.  To  this  it  can 
only  be  replied^by  way  of  mitigation,  that  hard 
g  and  soft  g  or  1*  are  formed  nearer  together  in 
The  mouth  thanhard  cQxk  and  soft  r  or  / ;  and 
therefore  as  they  are  more  liable  to  coalesce, 
their  coalescence  it  more  excusable. 

Ex  AGGER  ATiON,^gz-adje-i-ra'shun. 
s  The  aft  of  keeping  together ;  hyperboliail 
amplification. 

To  Ex  AGITATE,  ^gz-adje'e-tite. 
V.  a.  To  shake,  to  put  m  motion. 

Ex  AGITATION, egz-adje-e-ta'shuD.s. 

The  aft  of  shaking. 

To  Exalt,  egz  ilt'.  v.  a. 
To  raise  on  high  ;  to  elevate  to  power, wealth, 
or  dignity  ;  to  elevate  to  Joy   or  confidence  ; 
to  praise,  to  extol,  to  magnify  ;  to  elevate  in 
diftion  or  sentiment . 

Exalt ATipN,  egz-al-ta'shSn.  s. 

The  aft  of  raising  on  high  ;  elevation  in  power 
or  dignity  ;  most  elevated  ;»taic,  state  of  great- 
ness or  dignity. 

Ex  AMEN,  egz-a'inen.  s.  (.503) 
Examination,  aisuuisiiion. 

ExAMiNATE,  egz-am'e-nate.  s. 

The  person  examined. 

Examination,    ?gz-am-i-na'shun. 

s.  The  a6l  of  examining  by  questions,  or  ex- 
periment. 

ExAMiNATOR,  Jgz-am'i-na-tSr.  $. 

(521)  An  examiner,  an  inquirer. 

To  ExAMiNE,lgz-am'in.  V.  a.(MO) 

To  try  a  person  accused  or  suspefied  by  inter- 
rogatories ;  to  interrogate  a  witness;  to  try  the 
truth  or  falsehood  ofany  proposition ;  to  t7 
by  experiment,  to  narrowly  sift,  to  scan;  to 
make  inquiry  into,  to  search  into,  to  scruimuC' 

Examiner,  ^gz-am'e-nur.  s.  ^ 
One  who  interrogates  a  criminal  or  evidence; 
one  who  searches  or  tries  any  thing. 

Example,  egz-am'pl.  s.  (478) 

Copy  or  pattern,  thaj,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
resembled;  precedent,  former  instance  of  the 
like;  a  person  fit  to  be  proposed  as  a  pattern; 
one  punished  for  the  admonition  of  oiheni 
instances  in  which  a  rule  is  illustiaied  by  au 
application* 
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nir  (167),  nit  (163);  tibe  (171),  tub  (172),  bull  {173) ;  ifl  (299) ;  po&nd  (313) ;  thin  (406),  THis  (469). 


ExANGUious,  ^k-sang'g\ve-us.  a. 
Having  no  blood.-^Sec  Exiccate. 

Exanimate, ^gz-an'e-mate.  a. 

Lifeless,  dead  ;  dpintlcM,  depressed. 
ExANiMATioN  Igz-an-e-ma'shun.s. 

Deprivation  of  life. 

ExANiMOUs,  egz-an'e-mus.  a. 
.    Lifeless,  dead,  killed. 

Ex  ANTHEM  ATA,eks.an-/^em'a«.ta.s. 
Eniptions,  pu»cules. 

ExANTHEMATOUS,    cks-an-/Alm'a- 

tus.  a. 

Pusculouif  eruptive. 
To  ExANTLATE,egz-ant'late.  v.  a. 

To  draw  out ;  to  exhaust,  to  waste  away. 

ExANTLATiON,  Iks-ant-la'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  drawing  out. 

Ex  ARTICULATION,  cks-ar-t!k-u-la'- 
shun.  s. 
The  dislocation  of  a  joint. 

To  Exasperate,  egz-as'per-ate. 

V.  a.  To  provoke,  to  enrage,  10  irritate ;  to 
heighten  a  difference,  to  aggravate,  to  em- 
bitter. 

Exasperater,  egz-as'per-i-tur.  s. 
He  that  cxasperaiei  oi  provokes. 

Exasperation,  egz-as-pe-ra'shun. 

s.  Aggravation, malignant  representation;  pro- 
vocation, irritation. 

To  ExAUCTORATE,eip;z-4vvk'io-rittf. 
V.  a.  To  dismiss  from  service  >  to  depfivcof.a 
benefice.  :' 

EXAUCTORATION,     eg2-Swk-tiiv4'- 

shun.  s. 

DisminioD  from  service ;  deprivation,  degra< 
dacion. 
ExcAN  D£SC£NC£,lks.kan-des 

sense.  (510) 
ExcAN  DESCENCY,  ek$-kan-d2s 
$cn-se. 

Hear,  the  state  of  growing  hot ;  anger,  the 
state  of  growing  angry. 

ExCANTATioN,  eks-kan-ti'shun.  s. 
Disenchantment  by  a  counter  chjrm. 

To  ExcARNATE^eks-kir'n&te.  v.  a. 
To  clear  from  flesh. 

ExcARNiFiCATiON,    eks-kar-ne-fe- 
ki'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  taking  away  the  flesh. 

To  Excavate,  eks-ka'vate.  v.  a. 

To  hollow,  tocut  into  hollows. 

Excavation,  eks-k5-vS'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  cutting  into  hollows ;  the  hollow 
ibrmcrd,  the  cavity. 

To  Exceed,  ek-seed'.  v.  a. 
To  go  beyond,  to  outgo ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

To  Exceed,  ck-^ied'.  v.  n. 

Togo  too  far,  tr>  pass  the  bounds  of  fitness ; 
«to  go  beyond  any  limits;  to  bear  the  greater 
|>roportion. 

Exceeding,  fk-see'(iin^.  part.  a. 

Great  ui  quantity,  extent,  or  duraiion. 

Exceedingly,  ek-sce'ding-le.  ad.. 

To  a  great  degree. 

To  ExcEL,ek-s^l'.  V.  a. 

To  outgo  in  good  qualities,  to  surpass. 

To  Exci^l,  ek-sl;!'.  V.  n. 
To  have  good  qualities  in  a  great  degree. 

Excellence,  e.-s'sel-Iense.    1 
Excellency,  ek'sel-len-se.  /^' 
Dignity,  high  ratik;  the  state  of  excelling  in 
any  thing ',  that  in  which  one  cxceb ;  a  uile 
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of  honour,  usually  applied  to  embassadors  and 
governors. 

Excellent,  ek'sel-llnt.  a. 

OF  great  virtue,  of  great  worth,  of  great  dig- 
nity ;  eminent  in  any  good  quality. 

Excellently,  ^k'sel-lent-li.  ad. 

Weil  in  a  high  de^jrcc ;  to  an  eminent  degree. 

To  Except,  ek-sept'.  v.  a. 
To  leave  ouc,  and  specify  as  left  out  of  a  general 
prccc^H  or  position. 

To  Except,  ek-sept'.  v.  n. 

Toobjcrt,  to  make  ohjcdions. 

Except,  ek-sept'.  prep. 
Exclusively  of,  without  inclusion  of;  unless. 

Excepting,  ek-sep'ting.  prep. 

Without  inclusion  of,  wiih  exception  of. 

Exception,  ek-^ep'shSn.  s. 

Exclusive  from  the  things  comprehended  in  a 
preceptor  position  ;  thing  excepted,  or  speci- 
fied in  exceprioo ;  objection,  cavil;  peevish 
dislike,  oflcnce  taken. 

Exceptionable,  ek-sep'shun-a-bl. 

a.  Liable  to  objctlion. 

Exceptious,  ek-sep'shus.  a. 
Peevish,  forward. 

Exceptive,  ek-slp'tiv.  a. 

Including  an  exception. 
Exceptless,  ^k-sept'les,  a. 

Omitting  oV  negle6Ung  all  exceptions. 

Exceptor,  ek-sep'tdr.  s.  (166) 

Objector. 

To  ExCERN,  ek-sern'.  v.  a. 

'    To  strain  oOt,  to  separate  or  emit  by  strainers. 

Excerption,  ek-serp'sliun.  s. 

The  a6l  of  gleaning,  sclc£ling ;     the    thing 
.    gleaned  or  sekQed.  » 

Excess,  ik-ses'.  s. 

Mure  than  enou>;h,  superfluity ;  intemperance, 
unreasonable  indulgence  ;  transgression  of  doc 
limits.. 

Excessive,  ek-s3s's!v.  a.    ^ 

,  Beyond  the  common  proportion  of  quantity 
or  Dulk  ;  vehement  beyond  measuie  in  kiua- 
nets  ordtsltke. 

Excessively,  ^k-s^s'slv.li.  ad. 

Exceedingly,  eminently. 

To  Exchange,  ^ks-tshJnje'.  v.  a. 

To  give  or  quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing another;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally. 

Exchange,  eks-tshanje'.  8. 

The  att  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally ; 
barter  ;'  the  balance  of  the  money  of  different 
nations ;  the  place  where  the  merchanu  meet 
to  negotiate  their  affairs. 

Exchanger^  ^ks-tshan'jur.  s. 

One  who  practises  exchange. 

Exchequer,  ^ks-tshek'ur.  s. 

The  couit  to  which  are  brought  all  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  the  crown. 
Excise,  ^k-slze'.  s. 
A  tax  levied  upon  commodities. 

To  Excise,  ek-slze'.  v.  a. 
To  levy  excise  upon  a  person  or  thing. 

Exciseman,  ek-size'man.  s.  (ss) 

An  officer  who  insuects  commodities. 

Excision,  ck-sizh'un.  s.  (451^ 

Extirpation,  destruction. 

Excitation,  ek-se-t4'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  exciting  or  putting  into  motion. 

To  Excite,  Ik-sLe'.  y.  a. 

To  rouv ,  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  encourage. 

Excitement, ^k-siie'ment.  s. 

The  motive  by  which  one  is  stirred  up. 

Exciter,  ei-si  cur.  s. 
One  thaistin  up  others,  or  puts  them  in  motioo. 


To  Exclaim,  eks-klame  .  v.  n. 
To  cry  out  with  vehemence,   to  make  an  out 
cry. 

Exclamation,  eks-kla-ma'shun.  s. 

Vehcincm  outcry,  clamour,  outrageous  vocife- 
ration ;    an   cmphaiical  utteiance ;  a  note   by 
which  a  patheticai  sentence  is  marked,  thus  ! 
ExCLAiMEK,eks-kli'niur.  S. 
One  that  makes  vehement  outcries. 

Exclamatory,  eks-klam'a-iur-e.  a. 

(5*2)  (55^)  Practising  exclamation ;  contain- 
ing exclamation. 

To  Exclude,  eks-klude'.  v.  a. 

To  !>hut  out ;  to  debar,  to  hinder  from  panici- 
pation  ;  to  except. 

Exclusion,  cks-klu'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  shutting  out ;  the  act  of  debarring 
from  any  privilege ;  exception  ;  the  dismission 
of  the  young  from  the  egg  or  womb. 

Exclusive,  eks-klu'siv.  a.  (l5S) 

(•2^)  Havingihe  power  of  excluding  or  de- 
nying admission ;  debarring  from  participa- 
tion ;  not  taking  into  any  account  or  number, 
excepting. 

Exclusively,  eks-klu'siv-le.  ad. 

Without  admission  of  another  to  panicipa- 
tion ;  without  comprcbcnsiou  in  any  account 
or  number. 

To  ExcoCT,  eks-kokt'.  v.  a. 

To  boil  up. 

To  Excogitate,  eks-ko<lje'e-tate. 
Vi  a.  To  invent,  to  strike  out  by  thinking. 

ToExcoMMUNiCAT£,eks-kom-inu'- 
ne-kate.  v.  a.  ' 

To  eject  from  the  communion  of  the  visible 
church  by  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 

(j^  Some  smatterers  in  elocution  are  trying  to 
,  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  and  thus  leave  the  three  last 
syllables  unaccented ;  as  if  harshness  and  dif- 
ficulty of  pronunciation  were  the  tests  of  pdo- 
pricty.  The  next  word  will  admit  of  the  ac- 
cent on  this  syllable,  as  another  must  be  placed 
on  the  fifih  ;  but  if  a  secondary  accent  be 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  rather  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. (322) 

Excommunication,  eks-kom-mi- 
ne-ka'shun.  s. 

An  ecclesiastical  interdict,  exclusion  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church. 

To  Excori.ate,  eks-ko're-aie.  v.  a. 

To  ilav*  to  strip  off"  the  skin. 

Excoriation,  eks-ko-rc-a'shun.  s. 

Loss  of  skin,  privation  of  skin,  the  act  of 
flaying. 

ExcoRTiCATiON,  eks-k6r-te-k5'- 
shiin.  s. 
Pulling  the  bark  off*  any  thing. 

Excrement,  eks'kre-ment.  s. 

That  which  is  thrown  out  as  meless  from  the 
natural  pas^d^es  of  the  body. 

Excremental,  ^ks-kre-men'tal.  a. 
That  which  is  voided  as  excrement. 

ExcREMENTiTious,  eks-krc-men- 

tfsu'ds.  a. 

Contain i rig  excrements,  consisting  of  matter 

excreted  from  the  body. 

Excrescence,  eks-kr?s's^nse.  1 

ExCRESCENCY,  ^ks-kres'sen-.s^.  /^' 
(51c)  Soiiiewh?!  growing  out  of  another  with- 
out use,  and  contrary  to  the  common,  order  of 
production. 

Excrescent,  eks-krcs'sent.  a. 
That  which  grows  out  of  another  with,  preter- 
natural superfluity. 
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Excretion,  eks-kre'shun.  s 

Separation  of  animal  substance. 

Excretive,  Iks'kre-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  ejecting  excrements. 
Excretory,  eks'kre-tur-c.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  scparaiinj/  and  ejecting 
superfluous  parts. — For  0,  see  D o  m  k  s  r  1  c  k. 

ExcRUciABLE,  cks-kroi'shc-a-bl.  a. 
Liable  to  torment. 

To  Excruciate,  Iks-kro&'she-ite. 

V.  a.  (542)  To  torture,  to  torment. 
ExcuBATiON,  eks-ku-ba'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  watching  all  night. 

To  Exculpate,  eks-kul'pite.  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 
Excursion,  cks-kur'shun*  s. 
Thea£i  of  deviating  from  the  suited  or  settled 
path;  an  expedition  into  some  distant  part; 
digression. 

Excursive,  eks-kur'siy.  a.  (157) 
Rambling,  wandering,  deviating. 

Excusable,  eks-ku'za-bl.  a. 
Pardonable. 

ExcusABLENESS,eks-ku'za-bl-nes.s. 
Pardonablencss,  capability  to  be  excused. 

Excusation,  eks-kfi-za'shun.  s. 

Excuse,  plea,  apology. 

Excusatory,  ^ks-ki'za-tSr.^.  a. 

Pleading  excuse,  apologetical.— For  the  0,  sec 
DoMESTiCK.  (512) 

To  ExCfJSE,  eks-kuze'.  v.  a.  (437) 
Tocxteouate  by  apology;  to  diserigage  from 
an  obligation  ;  to  remit,  not  to  exact ;  to  par- 
don by  allowing  an  apology ;  to  throw  off  im- 
putation by  a  feigned  apology. 

Excuse,  eks-kuse'.s 


Plea  offered  in  extenuation,  apology  ;  the  act 

of  excusing ;  cause  for  which  one  is  excused. 
Excuseless,  eks.kuse'les.a. 

That  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  given. 
Excuser,  eks-ku'zur.  s. 

One  who  pleads  for  another ;  one  who  forgives 

another. 

To  Excuss,  eks-kus'.  v.  a. 
To  seize  and  detain  by  law. 

ExcussiON,  2ks.kush'Sn.  s. 
Seizure  by  law. 

Execrable,  ek'se-kra-bl.  a.  (405) 

.   Hateful,  detestable,  accursed. 

Execrably,  Ik'se-kra-blc.  ad. 

Cursedly,  abominably. 
To  Execrate,  ck'se-krAte.  v.  a. 

To  curse,  to  imprecate  ill  upon. 

Execration,  ek-se-kra'shun.  s. 

Curse,  imprecation.of  evil. 

To  Execute,  ek'se-kutc  v.  a. 

To  Jwt  into  a6l,  to  do  what  is  j>lanncd  ;  to  put 
to  dea(h  according  to  form  ot  justice. 

Execution,  ek-se-ku'shun.  s. 

Performance,  prafticc  ;  the  last  atl  of  the  law 
in  civil  causes,  by  which  possession  is  given  of 
body  or  goods  ;  capital  puuishment ;  death  in- 
fli6kd  by  forms  of  law  ;  dcstrudion,  slaughter. 

Executioner,  ek-se-kU'shun-ur.  s. 

He  that  puts  in  af  I,  or  executes  ;  he  that  infills 
capital  puiiishmciit. 

Executive,  egz-ek'u-ifv.a.  (473) 

Having  the  quality  of  executing  or  perform- 
ing; a61ive,  not  deliberate,  not  legislative, 
having  the  power  to  out  in  ad  the  laws. 

Executor,  egz-ek'u-tur.  $.  (166) 

He  that  is  cnirasicd  to  perform  the  will  of  a 


forms  any  thmg  in  gcncraF,  the  accent  is  on  the 
same  syllabic  as  00  the  verb  to  Execute. 

Ex  ecu^or  y,  egz-ek'u-to-re.  a. 

Performing  oEcialduties.    Mason. 

ExECUTORSHiP,eaz.^k'u.tur-sbip.s. 
The  oflice  of  him  that  is  ap|X)intcd  to  per- 
form the  will  of  the  defunfl. 

Executrix,  egz-ek'u-triks.  s. 

A  woman  mstruacd  to  perform  the  will  of  the 
testator. 

Exegesis,  eks-e-je'sis.  s.  (478)(520) 

An  explanation. 

ExEGETiCAL,€ks-e-jet'e-kal.  a. 

Explanatory,  expository. 

Exemplar,  Igz-em'plar.  s.  fss) 

A  pattern,  an  example  to  be  imitated.  . 
ExEMPLARiLY,  egz'^m-plar-e-le. 
ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  deserves  imitation ;  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  warn  others. 

ExEMPLARiNESS,cgz'^m-plar-e-nes 
s.  State  of  standing  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 

Exemplary,  egz'em-plar-e.  a. 
Such  as  may  deserve  to  be  proposed  to  imita- 
tion; such  as  may  give  warning  to  others. 

fl:t"  I  have  ^ven  the  first  syllabic  of  this'  word, 
and  the  substantive  and  adverb  formed  from 
it,  the  flat  sound  of*,  direflly  contrary  toani- 
logy,  because  1  think  it  agreeable  to  the  best 
H**8^  f  3nd  in  this  case,  analogy  must  be 
silent,  though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  silence 
of  complaisance  rather  than  of  consent.  (42  «) 
(478)  ^*  *' 

Exemplification,  Igz-^m-pli-fe- 
ka'shun.  s. 

A  copy,  a  transcript ;  an  illustratioo  by  ex- 
ample. 

To  Exemplify,  ^gz-?m'pli-fj.  v. 


(183)  To  illustrate  by  example;  to  transcribe, 
to  copy. 

To  Exempt,  ^gz-emt'.  v.  a.  (^12) 
Topnvilegc,  to  gram  immunity  from. 

Exempt,  egz-emt'.  a. 
Free  by  privilege;  not  subjeft,  no«  liable  to. 

Exemption,  egzJm'shfin.  s. 

Immunity,  privilege,  freedom  from  imposts. 

Exemptitious,  cgz-cm.tish'us.  a. 
Separable,  that  which  may  be  taken  from  mx)- 
iber. 

To  Exenterate,  cgz-en'ter-ite. 
V.  a.  To  embowel. 

Exenteration,  egz-en-ter-a'.';h3n. 
s.  1  he  aa  of  taking  out  the  bowels,  cmbow- 
elling. 

ExEQUiAL,  cgz.e'kwe-al.  a. 

Relating  to  funerals. 

Exequies,  eks'e-kiriz.  s.  without  a 
smi^ular.  Funereal  rites,  the  ceremony  of 
hunal. 

ExERCENT.  egz-er'senf.a. 
Pi atlismg,  following  any  calling. 

Exercise,  eks'tr-slse.  $.  (476) 

Labour  of  the  body  for  health  or  amusement ; 
preparatory  pra6licc  in  order  to  skill ;  praaice, 
outward  pcrtormance  ;  task,  that  whiqh  one  is 
appointed  to  perform  :  aa  of  divine  worship, 
whether  publickor  private. 

To  Exercise,  eki'er-slze.  v.  a. 

1  o  employ ;  to  train  by  use  to  any  aft  ;  to 
task,  to  keep  employed  as  a  penal  injuiitlion  ; 
to  pra61isc  or  use  in  order  to  habitual  skill. 

To  Exercise,  eks'er-slze.  v.  n. 

To  use  exercise,  to  labour  for  health. 


ExERCiTATiON,egz4r.se.t4'shan.s. 

Exercise;  practice,  use. 
To  ExEHT,'^gz-ert'.  v.  a.  (478) 
To  use  with  an  effort :  to  put  forth,  to  per- 
form. 

Exertion,  egz-er'shun.  s. 

The  PCI  of  exerting,  cffbii. 

ExESiON,  egz-e'zhun.  s. 
The  act  of  eatHig  through. 

ExESTUATiON,  cgz-es-tshfi-J'shun. 

s.  1  he  suite  of  boiling. 

To  Exfoliate,  eks-fo'le-ate.  v.  n. 
To  shell  off,  as  a  corrupt  bone  from  the  louiid 
part. 

Exfoliation,  eks-fo-lc-a'shfin.s. 

The  process  by  which  the  corrupted  partof  tkc 
bone  sejarates  from  the  sound. 

Exfoliative,  eks-fo'le-a-ilv.  a. 

That  which   has  power  of  procuring  exfoli- 
ation. 

Exhalable,  egz-ha'la-bl.  a.  (405) 
1  bat  which  may  be  evaporated. 

EXHALATION;  Iks-ha-la'shun.  s. 
1  he  act  of  exhaling  or  sending  out  in  vapours; 
the  state  of  evaporating  or  flying  out  in  va- 
pours ;  that  which  rises  in  vapours. 

To  Exhale,  egz-hile'.  v.  a.  (478) 
To  send  or  draw  out  vapours  or  fuacs. 

ttr  Though  the  ablest  grammarians  (Bcauzee 
Grammaire  Generale,  tom.  1,  p.  66)  have 
determined  //  to  be  a  consonant,  ijiey  have  not 

)  decMkdi  whether  it  belongs  to  the  flat  or  sharp 
class.  If  we  consult  our  ear  when  we  place 
an  UnacceDicd  x  before  it,  wc  sba4l  judge  it  be- 
longs to  the  former,  as  the  x  in  thu  Stuation 
general  slides  into^z. 

ExHALEMENT,  egz-hale'mlnt.  «. 

Mailer  exhaled,  vapour. 


testator.  ■    '  p  —- ^-N.,^«i-wwui  lui  ucuuii 

/>-s^  wk      k-       ^   •     r  ,  Exerciser,  eks'er-.si-zur.s. 

fj;T  When  this  word  signifies  ooe  who  per-  I     He  ihatiirc6b  or  uses  exercise. 


To  Exhaust,  egz-hJwst'.  v.a.(425) 
To  drain,  to  diminish  ;  to  draw  out  totally,  ta- 
draw  out  till  nothing  is  left. 

•^/^^^^^r^ON^egz-hiws'tshfin.  $; 
(404)  The  act  of  drawing. 

ExHAUSTLESs,  egz-hSwst'lcs.  a. 
Not  to  be  emptied,  inexhaustible. 

To  Exhibit,  egz-hib'it.  v.  a.  (478) 

looflcr  to  view  orusc,  to  offer  or  propose; 
•    to  shew,  to  display. 

ExHiBiTER,  egz.hib'it-Sr.  s. 
He  that  offers  any  thing. 

Exhibition,  eks-he-bfsh'un.s. 

1  he  act  of  exhibiting,  display,  setting  forth; 
allowance,  salary,  pension. 

To  Exhi  LARATE,  Igz.hij'a-rate.v.a. 

I  o  make  cheerful,  to  fill  with  mirth. 

Exhilaration,  egz-hfUa-ra'shun. 

$.   i  he  act  of  givmg  gaiety ;  thcsiaicof  being 
enlivened. 

To  Exhort,  egz-h6rt',  v.  a. 
10  incite  by  words  to  any  good  actios. 

Exhortation,  eks-hAr-ta'shdn.  s. 
1  be  act  of  exhorting,  incitement  to  good ;  the 
form  of  woidi  by  which  one  is  exhorted. 

Exhortative,  egz-h6r'u-tiv. a. 

lendmc  to  qxhortaiion,   coniauiiite  exborti- 
tion.     Mason. 

Exhortatory,  egz-h6r'ta-tur.e.  a. 

Tending  to  exhort.     For  the  last  0,  see  Do- 
me stick.  (518) 

ExHORTER,  cgz.li6r'tdr.  s. 
One  who  exhorts. 

To  ExiccATE,ek.sik'kite.  v.  a. 
To  dry. 

^   The  first  syllabic  of  this  word   (strictly 
speaking)  ought  to  be  pronounced  according 
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nir  (167),  ngt(;i63)j  t4be.{i7i),tub  (17.4), tfill  {173)5  fll  (299);  pS&nd  (3is)j  /*in(466),  this  (469). 


to  the  rule  laid  down  under  the  prepo&ition 
Ex :  but  in  this  pronunciation  we  totally  lose 
the  sharp  /which  commences  the  Latin  word 
sicco,  to  -dry ;  of  which  thia  word  is  com- 
-pounded;  and' thus  the  sound  of  the  word  is 
radically  injured,  and  its  etymologv  lost.  But 
it  will  be  said,  the  Liuins  nnade  the  same  ex- 
cision of  the  ladical  j  on  account  of  the  coin- 
cidence which  the  s  contained  in  the  x  of  the 
preposition,  aod  wrote  the  word  exUco.  It  is 
allowed  these  corruptions  obtained  amongst 
them,  as  amongst  us  ;  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  same  inconvenience  arose  amongst 
them  in  this  word  as  with  us ;  for  Vossius 
makes  ithiehty  probable  that  the  Latins  never 
Mve  the  flat  souitd  e^  to  the  letter  x;  and 
the  best  manuscripts  inform  us,  that  writing 
this  word  with  an  x,  as  exskco^  and  thus  pre- 
serving the  composition  distinct  and  perfect,  ii 
the  most  accurate  orthography. 

ExicCATiON,ek.sik-ka'shun.  s. 
Act  of  drying  up,  state  of  being  dried  up. 

ExicCATiVE,ek-s!k'ka-t!v.a.(5I2) 

Dfyir)g  in  quality. 

Exigence,  ek'se-jense.     1 
Exigency,  ek'se-jen-se.     /^* 
Demand,  want,  need  ;  pressing  necessity,  dis- 
tress, sudden  occasion. 

ExiGENT,^k'si-jent.  s. 
Pressing  business,  occasion  that  requires  im- 
mediate h«|p. 

Exiguity,  ^ks-i-gu'i-te.  s. 

Smalloess,  dimioutivencss. 

Exiguous,  cgz-ig'u-us.  a. 

Small,  diminutive,  little. 

Exile,  Iks'ilc.  s. 

Banishment,  sUte  of  beii^  banished ;  the  per- 
son banished. 

^gr  This  word,  as  a  substantive,  has  the  accent 
always  on  the  first  syllable  ;  as  a  verb,  it  <V3s 
ibnnerly  accented  on  either  syllable  ;  but  it  is 
now,  as  Mr.  Narcs  observes,  universally  ac- 
cented as  the  noun. 

ExiLE,lg-zile'.  a.  (478) 
Small,  slendef,  not  full. 

iflr  This  word  as  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
Latin  exUis,  is  by  Narcs.  Sheridan,  Ash,  and 
Entick,  accented  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
third  edition  of  Johnson's  folio  edition  has  the 
accent  on  the  last  also  ;  but  the  quarto  edition 
has  it  on  the  first.  Authority  is  cercaioly  on 
the  side  of  the  ultimate  accent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  not  contrary  to  ana- 
logy, forihc  per.uliiin.iic/  being  long  in  Latin 
MS  no  necessary  influence  on  the  English 
word,  any  more  than  it  has  on  boitiU^  ser- 
tfiU^  &c.   See  Principles,  No.  140. 

To  Exile, eg-zile'.  v.  a.  (492) 

To  banish,  to  drive  from  a  country. 

Exilement,  eg-zile'mlnt.  5. 

Baoisbmcnt. 

ExiLiTiON,  eks-i-l!sh'un.  s. 
Siendcrness,  smalloess. 

ExiMious^  eg-zim'e-Ss.  a. 
Famous,  emment. 

To  Exist,  eg-zist'.  v.  n.  (478) 

To  be,  to  have  a  being. 

Existence,  Ig-zis'tense. 
ExiSTENCY,  eg-zls'ten-se.    j 
State  of  being,  a61ual  possession  of  being. 

Existent,  eg-zis'tcm.  a. 

In  being,  in  possession  of  being. 

ExiSTiMATioM,cg-z!s-*i.m4'shun.s 
v/puuoo ;  «iteem. 


> 


Exir,  eks'tt.  s. 
The  term  set  in  the  maigin  of  plays  to  mark 
the  time  at  which  the  player  goes  oflF;  depar- 
ture, ad  of  quitting  the  tlieatre  of  life. 

ExiTiAL,  e^z-ish'yah  (lis)  \ 

ExiTious,  egz-!sh'yus.  /^' 

De&tru6iive,  fatal,  mortal. 

Exodus,  eks'o-dus.  \ 
EvoDY,  eks'o-de.     J^' 

Departure,  journey  from  a  place ;  the  second 
book  of  Moses  is  so  called,  because  it  describes 
the  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

Exolete,  Iks'o-lcie.  a. 
Obsolete,  out  of  use 

To  Exolve,  egz-olv'.  v.  a. 

To  loose,  to  pay. 

ExoMPHALOS,  egz-om'fa-los.  s. 

A  navel  rupture. 

To  ExoNERAT£,egz-on'er-ate.  v.  a. 
To  unload,  to'di&burden. 

Exoneration,  egz-on-er-a' shun.  s. 

The  act  of  disburdening. 

ExopTABLE,  egz-up'ta-bl.  a. 
Desirable,  to  be  sought  with  eagerness  or  desire. 

ExoRABLE,  eks'o-ra-bL  a.  (405) 
To  be  moved  by  intreaty. 

Exorbitance,  egz-ir'be-tanse.  \ 
Exorbitancy,  Ig^-ir'be.tan-se.  / 

s.  Enormity,  gross  deviation  finom  rule  or 
right ;  extravagant  demand ;  boundless  de- 
pravity. 

Exorbitant,  igz-ir'be^tant.  a. 

Enormous,  beyond  due  proportion,  excessive. 

To  Exorcise,  eks'Ar-size,  v.  a. 

To  adjure  by  some  holy  name  ;  to  drive  away 
by  certain  forms  of  adjuration ;  to  purify  from 
the  influence  of  malignant  spirits. 
ExoRCisER,  eks' Jr-si-zur.  s. 
One  who  practises  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

Exorcism,  eks'or-sfzm.  s. 

The  form  of  adjuration,  or  religious  ceremony 
by  which  evil  and  malignant  spirits  are  driven 
away. 

Exorcist,  eks'or-sist.  s. 

One  who  by  adjurations,  prayers,  or  religious 
acts,  drives  away  malienant  spirits. 
ExoRDiu.M.  egz-6r'de-um.  s. 
A  fotmal  preface,  the  proemial  part  of  a  com- 
position. 

ExoRNATiON,  eks-or-na'shun.  s. 
Ornament,  decoration,  embellishment. 

ExossATED,  Igz-os'sa-ted.  a. 
Deprived  of  bones.  - — 

ExossEOUS,  egz-osh'she-us.  a. 

Wanting  bones,  boneless- 

Exostosis,  eks-os-t6's!s.  s.  (520)  - 

Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  that  is  not  natural. 
({3*  I  have  in  the  accentation  of  this  word  dif- 
fered froni  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
Dr.  Ash,  arid  have  adhered  to  a  Medical  Dic- 
tionary, which  places  the  accent  regularly  on 
the  penultimate. 

ExoTERiCK,  eks-A-ter'fk.  a. 

Belongiiig  to  the  lectures  of  Aristotle  on  rhe- 
toric, and  the  more  superficial  parts  of  learning, 
which  any  one  had  liberty  to  hear ;  as  opposed 
to  the  more  serious  parts  of  doctrine  and  in- 
structions, (o  which  nooebut  his  friends  were 
admitted.    Asb. 

ExoTiCK,  egz-ot'ik.  a. 

Foreign,  not  produced  in  our  own  countiy . 
To  Expand,  ik-spand'.  v.  a. 

To  spread,  to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  sheet;  to 

dilate,  to  spread  omx  crery  way. 


Expanse,  ek-spanse^  s. 

A  body  widely  extended  without  tnemialities. 

ExPANSlBlLlTY,ek-span-sc-Ml'i-t^. 
s.  Capacity  of  extension,  possibility  to  be 
expanded. 

Expansible,  ik-span'se-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  extended. 
Expansion,  Iks-pan'shun.  s. 

The  stare  o(  being  expanded  into  a  wider  sur- 
face ;  the  apt  of  spreading  out ;  extent  j  pure 
space. 

Expansive,  eks-pan's!v.  a.  (428) 
Having  the  power  to  spread  into  a  wider  sur- 
face. 

To  Expatiate,  ck-spa'sbe-ate.  v.  n. 
(542)  To  range  at  large ;  to  enlarge  upon  in 
language. 

To  Expect,  ek-spekt'.  v.  a. 

To  have  a  previous  apprehension  of  either  good 
or  evil ;  to  wait  for,  to  attend  the  comii^. 

Expectable,  ek-spek'ta-bl.  a. 

To  be  cxjvctcd. 

Expectance,  ^k-spek'tanse.     \ 

Expectancy,  ek-spek'tan-se.    /*' 
1  he  act  or  .state  of  exjiectiog  ;  something  ex-  ' 
pected;  hope. 

Expectant,  ek-spek'tant.  a. 

Waiting  in  expectation. 

Expectant,  ek-spek'tant.  s. 

One  who  waits  in  expectation  of  any  thing. 

Expectation,  Ik-spik-ta'sbun.  s. 

The  act  of  expecting ;  the  state  of  expecting 
either  with  hope  or  fear  ;  prospect  of  anv  thing 
good  to  come ;  a  state  in  which  sorocihing  ex- 
cellent is  expected  from  us. 

Expecter,  ek-spck'tur.  s. 
Oiic  v>^ho  has  hopes  of  something ;  one  who 
waits  for  another. 

To  Expectorate,  ^ks-pk'to-rite. 

V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  breast. 

Expectoration,  eks-plk-to-rJ'- 
shun.  s. 

The  act  of  discharging  from  the  breast;  the 
discharge  which  is  made  by  coughing. 

Expectorative,  eks-pek'toLra-tiv. 

a.  (512J  Having  the  quality  of  promoting  ex- 
pectoration. 

Expedience,  eks-pe'de-ense.  \ 
Expediency,  cks-pe'de-en-s^.  / ^' 

(376;  Fitness,  propriety,  suitableness  to  an 
end;  expedition, adventure ;  haste, dispatch. 

Expedient,   eks-p^'dc-lm,   or  ^x- 
pe' je-ent.  a.  (293) 
Proper,   fit,  convenient,  suitable ;  quick,  ex- 
peditious. 

Expedient,  cks-p^'di.^nt.  s. 

That  which  hel|«  forward,  as  means  to  an 
end  J  a  shift,  means  to  an  end  contrived  in  an 
exigence. 

Ex PEDi ently,  eks.p^'d^.^„t-l<^.  ad. 

*itly,  suitably,  conveniently  ;  hastily,  tjutckly. 

To  Expedite,  eks'p^-dite.  v.  n. 

To  fecilitaie.  to  free  iiom  impediment  ;  to 
hastctj,  to  quicken ;  to  djijrdtcb,  to  issue  from 
a  ixibuck  omce. 

Expedite,  eks'pc-dite.  a. 

Quick,  hasty,  soon  performed;  ea$\',  disen- 
cumbered, clear ;  nimble,  active,  agile ;  liuht 
armed.  ** 

Expeditely,  Iks'pe-dlte-l^,  ad. 

With  quickness,  readiness,  hasi-r. 

Ex PEDiTioN,  cks-pi-dish'un.  s. 
Haste,  speed,  activity  ;  amafch  or  voyage  with 
martial  intentions. 
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ftir  (559).  Fite  (73),  far  (77),  fSll  (83),fat(8l);  ini(93),niJt  (95) ;  plncdos),  pin  (107);  no  (162),  mivc  (i64). 


Expeditious,  eks-pe-dUh' us.  a. 

Speedy,  quick«  swifi. 

To  Expel,  eks-pel' .  v.  a. 
To  drive  out,  to  force  away  ;  to  baai:»h^  to 
drive  from  the  place  of  residence. 

ExPELLER,eks-i)el'lur.  s'.     * 

Oftc  that  expels  or  drives  away. 

To  Expend,  eks-pend'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  out,  10  spend. 

Expense,  eks-pense'.  s. 

Cost,  charges,  money  expended. 

E.xpenseful,  eks-pense'ful.  a. 

Coiktly,  chargeable. 

ExPENSELESS,eks-pense'les.  a. 
Without  cost. 

Expensive,  cks-pen'siv.  a.  (428) 

Given  to  expense,  extravagant,  luxurious; 
costly,  requiring expence. 

Expei4sively,  eks-p^n'siv-le.  ad. 
With  great  expense. 

ExPENSiVENESS, cks-p?n'siv-nes.  s. 
Addiction  to  expense,  extravagance;  costli- 
ness. 

Experience,  eks-pe're-ense.s.   ' 

Practice,  frequent  trial ;  knowledge  gained  by 
trial  and  practice. 

To   Experience,  eks-pe're-ense. 
V.  a.  To  try,  to  practise ;  to  know  by  practice. 

ExPERlENCED,eks-pe're-en.st.  par. a. 
Made  skilful  by  experience;  wise  by  long 
practice.         , 

ExPERiENCER,  eks-pe'rc-cn-sur.  s. 
One  who  makes  trial ;  a  practise!  of  experi- 
ments. 

Experiment,  eks-per'e-ment.  s. 

Trial  of  any  thing,   something  done  m  order 
to  discover  an  uncertain  or  unknown  effect. 
Expe^rimental,  eks-per-e-mln'tal. 
a.  Pertaining  to  experiment;  built  upon  ex- 
periment ;  known   by  experiment  or  trial. 

Experimentally,  eks-per-e-men'- 

taUe.  ad. 

By  experience,  by  trial.         211       i       2 
ExPERiMENTER,eks-per'e-men-tur. 

s.  One  who  makes  exncrimcms. 
Expert,  eks-peft'.  a. 

'     Skilful ;  ready,  dexterous. 

Expertly,  eks-p^rt'le.  ad. 

In  a  ikilful  ready  manner. 

ExPERTNESS,  eks-pert'nes.  s. 

Skill,  readiness. 
ExPiABLE,eks'pe-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Capable  to  be  expiated. 

To  Expiate,  eks'pe-ate.  v.  a.  (90) 
To  annul  the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent 
arts  of  piety  I  to  atone  for ;  to  avert  the  threats 
of  prodigies. 

Expiation,  ek$-pe-a'shun.  s. 

\Thc  act  of  expiating  or  atoning  for  any  crime; 
the  means  by  which* we  atone  for  crimes, 
atonement ;  praftices  by  which  ominous  pro- 
digies were  averted. 

Expiatory,  cks'pe-a-tur-c.  3.(512) 

Having  the  power  ot  expiation. — For  the  0, 

,  sec  Dome  STICK. 

ExpiLATiON,  eks-pe-la'shun.  s. 
Robbery. 

Expiration,  cks-pe-ra'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  respiration  which  thrusts  the  air 
out  of  the  lungs  ;  the  last  einission  of  breath, 
death,  evaporation,  a£l  of  futning  out ;  vapour, 
matter  expircfi;  the  conclusion  of  any  limited 
lime. 


To  Expire,  ek-spire'.  v. a. 

To  breathe  out;  to  exhale,  to  send  out  in  ex- 
halations.   ' 

To  Expire,  ek-spire'.v. n. 
To  die,  to  breathe  the  last ;  to  conclude,  to 
come  to  an  end. 

To  Explain,  eks-plJne'.  v.  a. 
To  expound,  to  illustrate,  to  clear. 

Explainable,  ?ks-pl4ne'a-hl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  explained. 

Explainer,  eks-plJne'ur.  s. 

Expositor,  interpreter,  commentator. 

Explanation,  eks-pla-na'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  expUininjj;  or  interpreting  ;  the 
sense  given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 

Explanatory,  eks-plan^a-tur-i.  a. 

Containing  explanation  .—For  the  0,  sec  Do- 
MF.STiCK,  and  Principles,  No.  557. 

Expletive,  cks'plA-t]v.  s.  (157) 

Something  used  only  to  take  up  room. 
Explicable,  ^ks'ple-ka-bl.  a. 

Explainable,  possible  to  be  explained. 

To  Explicate,  eks'pl^-kite.  v'^a. 

To  unfold,  to  expand  ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 

Explication,  eks-nje-ka'shun.  s. 

The  att  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  expanding  ; 
the  a6t  of  explaiiiing,  interpretation,  explana- 
tion ;  the  sense  given  by  an  explainer. 

Explicative,  eks'ple-ka-tiv.  *a. 
Having  a  tendency  to  explain. 

0:3*  I  have  diifered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word.  He  has  placed  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  with  the  autho- 
rity of  every  Di6^ionary,  and  of  every  good 
Speaker,  against  him.  In  the  "first  edition  of 
this  Dictionary,  when  I  supposed  Mr.  Shcri- 
dan*s  accentuation  of  this  word  agreeable  to 
analogy,  I  did  not  rccolle6l  the  verb  to  expli- 
cate^ whence  it  is  derived^  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  determme  its  accentuation. 
See  Principles,  No.  MB.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Entick,  and  Barclay,  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

ExPLiCATpR,  eks'ple-ka-tur.  s. 

Expounder,  interpreter,  explainer. 

Explicit,  eks-pl!s'it.  a. 

Unfolded,  plain,   clear,  not  merely  by  infe- 
rence. 
Explicitly,  eks-plis'it-le.  ad. 

Plainly,  diretily,  not  merely  by  inference. 

To  Explode,  eks-plof^e^  v.  a. 

To  drive  out  disgracefully  wiih  some  noise  of 
contempt;  to  drive  out  with  noise  and  vio- 
lence. 

Exploder,  eks-plo'dur.  s. 

An  hisscr,  one  who  drives  out  with  open  cou- 
tcmpi. 

Exploit,  eks-pl6it'.  s. 

A  design  accomplished,  an  achievement,  a  suc- 
cessful attempt. 

To  ExPLORATE,  eks-plo'rate.  v.  a. 

To  search  out.  •  , 

Exploration,  eks-plo-ra'shun.  s. 

Search,  examination. 

Explorator,  eks-plo-ra'tur,  s. 

One  who  searches;  an  examiner. 

Exploratory, eks-plor'a-tur-e.  a. 

Searching,  examining. 

(J:^  In  this  word,  as  in  Declaratory^  we  may 
perceive  the  shortening  power  of  the  pre-ante- 
penultimate  accent  ;  which,  like  the  antc|)e- 
nuliimate,  when  not  followed  hy  a  diphthong, 
shonensevery  vowel  bum.  (511)  (535) 


To  Explore,  ^ks-p!ore'.  v.  a. 

(5031  ^^  "^o  try,  to  search  into,  to  examine 
by  trial. 

ExPLOREMENT,  eks-plore'incnt.  s. 

Search,  trial. 

Explosion,  eks-plo'zhun.  s. 
The  aft  of  driving  out  any  thing  with  noise 
and  violence. 

Explosive,  ek.s-plA's!v.  a.  (l58) 
(428)  Driving  out  with  noise  and  violence. 
To  Export,  eks-vort'.  v.  a. 

To  carry  out  of  a  country. 

Export,  eks'port.  s.  (492) 
Commodity  earned  out  in  tr«imck. 

Exportation,  eks-por-ti'shun.  s. 
The  aQ  or  praflice  of  carrying  out  commodi- 
ties into  other  countries. 

To  Expose,  eks-poze^.  v.  a. 
To  lay  open,  to  make  liable  to ;  to  lay  opesi 
to  make  bare  ;  to  lay  open  to  consure  or  ridi- 
cule ;  to  put  in  danger  ;  ro  cast  out  ti»  chance* 

Exposition,  eks-pq-'zfsh'un.  s. 

The  situation  in  which  any  thing  is  placed  with 
respe3  to  the  sun  or  air ;  expiatution,  inter- 
pretation. 

Expositor,  eks-pSz'e-tSr.  s. 
Explainer,  expounder*,  interpreter. 

ToExposTULATE,eks-pos'tshu-Iate. 
V.  n.  (463)  To  canvass  with  anorber,  to  de- 
bate ;  to  remonstrate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Expostulation,  eks-pos-tshi-la'- 
shun.  s. 

Debate,  discussion  of  an  aiffair  ;  charge,  accu^ 
sation. 

Expostulator,  eks-pos'tshi-la-tur. 
s.  (521 J  One  that  debates  with  another  with- 
out open  rupture. 

ExPOSTULATORY,  eks-pos'tshfi-ll- 

lur-e.a.  (463)    (5  12) 
Containing  expostulation. 

Exposure,  eks-p6' zhure.  s. 

The  a6i  of  exposing  ;  the  state  of  being  ex- 
posed ;  the  state  of  being  in  danger ;  situation, 
as  to  sun  and  air. 

To  Expound,  eks-p&und'.  v. a. 

To  explain,  to  clear,  to  interpret. 

Expounder,  eks-piun'dur.  s. 

Explainer,  interpreter. 

To  Express,  eks-pres'.  y.  a. 

To  represent  by  any  of  the  imitative  arts,  » 
poetry,  sculpture,  pjinting  ;  to  represent  in 
words ;  to  utter,  to  declare  ;  to  dcrtoic ;  to 
squeeze  out  ;  to  force  out  by  compiession. 

Express,  eks-pres'.  a. 

Copied,  resembling,  exaftly  like;  plain,  ap- 
parent, in  direti  terms  ;  on  purpose,  for  a pai- 
ticularend. 

Express,  tks-pr^s'.  s. 

A  messenger  sent  on  purpose  ;  a  message  sent. 

Expressible,  ^ks-pres'se-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  uttered  or  declared  ;  that  may  be 
drawn  by  squeezing  or  expiession. 

Expression,  eks-pre«ih'un.  s. 

The  »£l  or  power  of  repiesenting  any  thing  ; 
the.  form  or  cast  of  language  in  wnich  any 
thtxighis  are  uttered  ;  a  phrase,  a  mode  ot 
speech  ;  the  aft  of  squeezing  or  forcing  out 
any  thing  by  a  press. 

Expressive,  eks-prcs's?v.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  utterance  or  represen- 
tation. 

Expressively,  eks-pr&'siv-lc.  ad. 

In  a  clear  and  reprcsobt^iivc  way. 
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nir  (167),  nut  (1(58);  liiht  (171)51  tub  (172),  bufl  (\7^h  ®  (ips);  podnd  (sis);  thin  (460),  this  (469). 


Expressiveness,  Iks-prls'siv-nis. 

I.  The  pavcrof  exprcisioAfOr  representation 
by  wonds. 
Expressly,  cks-prJs'|i.  ad. 

In  dire^  terms,  not  by  inclination. 
ExPREssOREjIfks-presh'ure.  s.  (452) 

Expression,  utterance  ;  the  form,  tkc  likencts 

represented  ;  the  mark,  the  impression. 
To  ExPROBRATE,  cks-pro'bratc.  v.a. 

To  charge  upon  with  reproach,   to  ii^npute 

openly  with  blame,  to  upbraid.  (503 »  n) 
ExPROsaATiON,  eks-pro-bra'shun. 

s.  Scornful  charge,  reproachful  accusation., 
ExpROBRATiVE,  eks-pro'bri-i!v. a. 

Upbraidid((.  ^   Mason, 

To  Expropriate,  cks-pro'pre-Jtc. 

v.a.  To  relinquish  one's  property. 

To  ExpUGN,  cks-pune'.  v.a.  (385) 
(386)  To  conquer,  to  take  by  assault. 

ExPUGNATiON,  eks-pGg-na'^hun.  s. 
Conquest,  the  act  of  takinj*  by  assault. 

To  Ex  PULSE,  eks-pulse'.  v.a. 

To  drive  out,  to  force  away. 

ExPClSIon,  iks-pul'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out ;  the  state 
of  being  driven  out. 

Expulsive, eks-pul'siv.  a.  (i5S) 

(4«flf)  Having  the  powef  of  expalsion. 
Expu NOTION,  eks-pungk'shtjn.  s. 
Abadkieion. 

To  Expunge, Sk3-pun}c'.  v.  a. 
To  bloc  out,  to  rob  out ;  to  e&ce,  to  amihi- 
late. 

Expurgation,  iks-pur-gi' shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  purging  or  cleaning  j  purification 
from  bad  mixture,  as  of  error  or  falsehood. 
Ex  PURGATORY,  eks-pur'.ga-tur..e.  a. 
Employed  in  purging  away  what  is  noxious. 

E-x^uisiTE^eksOkwe-zit.  a. 

Excellent,  consummate,  complete. 

Exquisitely,  ^ks'kvve-zit-1^.  ad. 

Perfectly,  completely. 
ExQUXftiTEN  ESS,  eks'kwe-zit-nes.  s. 
Nicety,  perfection. 

ExsCRiPT,  ek'skript.  s. 
A  copy,  writing  copied  from  another. 

ExsicCANT,  Ik-sik'kant.  a. 
Drying,  having  the  power  to  diy  up. 

To  Exsiccate,  ek-sik'kate.  v.a. 

Todry.— Sec  Exiccate. 
Exsiccation,  ek-sik-ka'slmn.  s. 

The  act  of  drying. 
Exsiccative,  ?k-4k'ka-tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  drying . 

ExPUiTiOM,  ?k-spa-!sh'un.  s. 
A  discharge  by  spitting. 

ExsucTioN,  ek-suk'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  sucking  our. 

ExsUDATioN,  ek-su-da'shun.  s. 
A  sweating,  an  extillziton. 

ExsUFFLATiON,  ek-.^uf-fla'^shun.  s. 

A  blast  working  underneath. 

To  ExsUFFOLATE,  ek-suf'fo-late. 

v.a.  To  whisper,  to  buzz  in  the  ear. 

To  ExsusciTATE.  ek-sus'sc-tate. 
V. ».  To  roose  up,  to  stir  up. 

ExTANCY,  ek'stan-se.  s.  , 
Parts  riling  up  above  the  rest. 

Extant,  ek'stant.  a. 
Staodtog  ottt  ta^ticw,  standing. above  chd  lest ; 
aow  in  Dciofii 


ExTATiCAL,  ik-stat'c-kal.     \ 

ExTATiCK,  lk-stat'!k.  (509)  / 
RapUHOus. 

ExTEMPORAL,  Iks-t^m'pA-ral.  a. 
Uttered  without  prtmeditation,  quick,  ready, 
sudden. 

ExTEMPORALLYf  cks-iem'po-ral-i. 
ad.  Quick,  without  premeditation. 

ExTEMPORANKous,  ek5-tcm*po-ra'- 
ne-us.  d. 
Without  premeditation,  sudden. 

Extemporary,  eks-tcrn'p&-rar-c.  a. 
Uttered  or  performed  without  premeditation, 
sudden,  quick. 

Extempore,  eks-tlm'po-re.  ad. 

Without  premeditation,  suddenly,  readily. 

ExTEMPORiNESS,  eks-tem'po-re-nes 
s.  The  hcu\ty  of  speaking  or  acting  without 
premeditation. 

To  Extemporize,  cksrtem'po-rlze. 

V.  n.  To  &peak  extempore,  o^  without  preme- 
ditation. 

To  Extend,  eks-tend'.  v.a. 
To  stretch  out ;  to  spread  abroad ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  increase  in  force  or  duration  ;  to  impart,  to 
communicate ;  to  seize  by  a  course  of  law. 

Extender,  eks-ten'dur.  s.  (98) 
The  person  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  extended. 

Extendible,  Iks-tcn'de-bL  a«  / 
Capable  of  extension* 

Extenplessness,  eks-tlndMes^^s. 
s.     Unlimited  extension. 

Extensibility,  ^ks.ten-s4-bii'i-te. 

a.  The  quality  of  being  extensible. 

Extensible,  Iks-tin' s^-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  stnetchfld  into  fength  or 
breadcb  ;  capable  of  being  extended  to  a  laiger 
comprehension. 

ExTENSiBLENESS,iks.tcn'se-H-nis. 

-    I.  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

Extension,  eks-tin'shfin.  s. 
The  act  of  extetkling ;  the  state  of  being  ex- 
tended. 

Extensive,  eks-ten'siv.  a.  (l58) 
(428)  Wide,  large. 

Extensively,  eks-tln'siv-li.  ad. 

Widely,  largely. 

Extensiveness,  Iks-tin' sfv-nls.  $. 
Litrgeneas,  ditfusiveness,  wideness  ;  possibility 
to  be  extended. 

Extensor, eks-teti's6r.  s.  (l65) 
The  muscle  by  which  any  limb  is  extended.  . 

Extent,  eks-tint'.  s. 
Space  or  degree  to  ^hich  any  thing  is  exten- 
ded ;  communication,  distribution  ;  execiition, 
seizure. 

To  Extenuate,  eks-tcn'u-4te.  v.  a. 

To  lessen,  to  make  small ;  to  palliate ;  to  make 
lean. 

Extenuation, cks-ten-u-cV shim.  s. 

The  aCt  of  representing  things  less  ill  than  they 
arc,  palliation;  mitigaiioo,  aiicviatioo of  pu- 
nishment ;  a  general  decay  in  the  muscular  flesh 
of  I  he  whole  bpdy. 

E^:TERIOR,  cks-ti're-ur.  a. 
Outward,  external,  not  intrinsick.' 

Exteriorly,  lks-te'ri-ur*le.  ad. 
Outwardly,  externally. 

To  Exterminate,  cks-ter'me-nSte. 

v.a.  To  root  oat,  to  tear  .up,  to  drive  away  ; 
todcsifoy. 

Z 


'  Extermination,  Iks-tcr-me-na'- 
shun.  s. 
•  Destruction,  excision. 

Exterminator,  eks-ter'mc-na-tur. 
*•  l5^})  y^^  person  or  instrament  by  whic^ 
any  thing  is  desttoyed. 

Exterminatory,  Iks-tir'm4-rt4- 
tur-c.  a. 
Tending  to  extermination.     Mason, 

ToExtermine,  eks-ter'mfn.  v.a. 
(140)  To  extcrmtnatet 

Extern,  eks-tern'.  a. 
External,   outward,   visible ;    without   itself, 
not  inherent,  not  intrinsick. 

External,  ^ks-ter'nal.  a. 
Outward,  not  proceeding  from  itself,  opposite 
to  internal  ;  having  the  outward  appearance. 

Externally,  eks-te/naUe.  ad. 

Outwardly. 

TpExTiL,  Jk-stil'.  v.  n. 
To  drop  or  distil  (nun* 

ExTiLLATiON,ek-siil-la'sbun.  s. 
Tbe  a£l  of  falling  in  dr^os. 

To  ExTiMULATE,  «k.stim'A-lite.' 
v.  a.  To  prick,  to  incite  by  stimulation. 

ExTIMULATIO^f,  Jk-stlm-u-la'shfin. 
s.  Pungency,  power  of  exciting  motion  or 
sensation. 

Extinct,  ek-stmgkt'.  a.  (408) 

Extinguished,  quencned,  put  out ;  without 
succession  ;  abolished,  out  of  force. 

Extinction,  ^k-stingk'shSn.  s. 

(408}  The  a£l  of  quenching  or  extinguishing  ; 
the  state  of  being  quencned;  destruction;, 
excision,  suppression. 

To  Extinguish,  ek-stfng'gw!sh. 

V.  a.  To  pnit  out,  to  quench  ;  to  suppress,  f 
destroy. 

Extinguishable,  ^k-sting'gwish- 
a-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  may  be  quenched  or  destroyed. 

ExTi n g u ish er,  ek-stf ng' gw!sh-dr. 
s.  A  hollow  cone  put  upon  a  candle  to 
quench  ic. 

Extinguishment,  ek-sting'gwhh- 
mcnt.  s. 

£xtin£^ion,  suppression,  aft  of  quenching  ; 
abolition,  nullification  ;  termination  of  a  fa- 
mily or  succession. 

To  txTlR'p,ek-stcrp'.  v.a.  (lOS) 
To  eradicate,  to  root  out. 

To  Extirpate,  e.k-ster'pate.  v.a. 

To  root  out,  to  exscind. 

Extirpation,  ek-$ter-pa'shun.  s. 

The  a£t  of  rooting  out,  excision. 

Extirpator.  ek.ster'pa-tur.s.(i66) 

(52 1)  One  who  roots  out,  a  destroyer. 

To  Extol,  ?k-sfol'.  v.  a.  (406) 

To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  celebrate. 

ExTOLLER,  eks-tol'lur.  s. 
A  praiscr,  a  magnifier. 

Extorsive,  cks-tir'siv.  a.  (i58) 

(428)  Having  the  quality  of  drawing  by  vio- 
lent means. 

Extorsively,  ?ks-tor's!v-le.  ad. 
In  an  extorsive  manner,  by  violence. 

To  Extort,  eks-t6rt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  by  force,  to  force  away,  to  wrest,  to 
wring  from  one  ;  to  gain  by  yiplcnce  or  op- 
pression, or  by  usury. 

To  Extort,  eks-t&rt'.  v.  n. 
To  practise  oppression  and  violeacc,  or  usury. 
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Extorter,  Jks-tir'tur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  practises  oppiesston. 

Extortion,  eks-tir/shSn.  s. 

The  act  or  practice  of  f^ining  by  violence  and 
rapacity,  or  usury  ;  force  by  which  any  thing 
is  unjustly  taken  away. 

Extortioner,  eks-tir'shun-ur.  s. 

One  who  practises  extortion. 

To  Extract,  eks-trakt'.  v.  a. 
To  draw  out  ot  something ;  to  draw  by  chy-' 
mical  operation  ;  to  take  from  something  ;  to 
select  and  abstract  from  a  larger  treatise. 

Extract,  eks'tiakt.  s.  (492) 

The  substance  extracted,  the  chief  parts  drawn 
from  any  thing  *,  the  chief  beads  drawn  from  a 
book. 

Extraction,  eks-trak'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  drawmg  one  part  out  of  a  com- 
}x>und ;  derivatioa  from  an  original ;  lineage, 
descent. 

Extractor,  eks-trak'tur.  s. 

I'he  person  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing 

.    is  extracted. 

Extrajudicial,  Iks-tra-jfi-dhh^al. 
a.  Out  of  the  regular  course  of  legal  proce- 
dure. 

ExTRAjUDiciALLTf,cks-tra-ju-<lish' 

al-e.  ad. 

In  a  manner  differenc  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  legal  procedure. 
Extramission,  eks-tra-mish'un.  s. 
The  act  of  emitting  outwards. 

Extramundane,  ekx-tra-mun'dane 
a.  Beyond  the  ver|»e  of  the  material  world. 

Extraneous,  2ks-tri'ne-us.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  different  substance  :  foreign. 

Extraordinarily,  eks-trir'de- 

nar-e-l^.  ad.  (374) 
In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  method  and 
order;  uncommonly,  particularly, eminently. 

ExTRAORDiNARiNESS,  cks-tror'de- 
4     11 
nar-e-nes.  s. 

Uncommonness,  eminence,  rcmarkablcness. 
Extraordinary,  eks-tr&r'de-har-e 
a.  Different  from  common  order  and  method » 
eminent,  remarkable,  more  than  common. 

fj^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  which  sinks  the  a,  d,  and  /,  and  reduces 
the  word  to  four  syllables,  as  if  written  extraruy- 
nary.  Tht^c  is  a  better  pionunciaiion  which 
preserves  the  </,  as  if  written  extrordnary ; 
out  solemn  speaking  certainly  demands  the 
restoration  of  the  i,  and  requires  the  word  to 
be  heard  with  five  syllables.  (374) 

Extraparochial,  eks-trJ-par-o'- 

kc-al.  a. 

Not  comprehended  within  any  parish. 

ExTRAPROViNCiAL,  cks-trS-prA- 

vfn'shal.  a. 
Not  within  the  same  province. 

Extraregular.  eks-tra-rig'u-lar, 
a.  Not  comprehended  within  a  rule, 

Extravagance,  eks-trav'a- 

ganse. 
Extravagancy,  cks-trav 

gan-se.  ,     , 

Excursion  or  sally  beyond  prescribed  limits  ; 
irregularity,  wildness  ;  wane,  vain  and  super- 
fluous expense. 

Extravagant,  eks-irav'a-gant.  a. 

V^andcring  out  of  bis  bounds ;  roving  beyond 
just  limits  or  prescribed  methods  ;  irregular, 
wild  i  wauefof,  prodigal,  fiinly  expenaive. 


I  a  rule. 
rav'a-  I 

rav'a-  [ 


Extravagantly,  iks-trav'a-gant- 
M.  ad. 

In  an  extravagant  manner,  wildly ;  expemively, 
luxuriously,  wastefully. 

Extravagantness,   iks-trav'S- 
eant-nes.  s. 
Excess,  excursion  beyond  limits. 

To  ExTRAVAGATE.  cks-trav'a-gatc. 
V.  n.  To  wander  out  of  liftiits. 

ExTRAVASATED,  cks-trav'va-si-tld. 
a. .  Forced  out  of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

Extravasation,  Iks-tra-vS-sa'- 
shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  forcing,  or  state  of  being  foiccd 
out  of  th^  proper  containing  vessels. 

ExTRAVENATE,  cks-trav'c-natc.  a. 
Let  out  ttf  the  veina.  -     • 

ExTRAVERSiON,iks-tr5-vcr'shdn.s. 
The  a£l  of  throwing  out. 

ExTRAUGHt,  Iks-triwt'.  part. 
Extraacd. 

Extreme,  ?ks-treine'.  a. 

Greatest,  of  the  highest  degree ;  utmost ;  last, 
that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing ;  pressiiig 
to  the  utmost  degree. 

Extreme,  ^ks-treme'.  s. 
Utmost  point,  highest  degree  of  any  thing ; 
poinu  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other, 
extremity. 

Extremely,  ^ks-trcme'li.  ad. 

In  the  utmost  ciegree ;  very  much,  greatly. 

Extremity,  ^ks-trcm'i-te.s. 

The  utmost  point,  the  highest  degree ;  the 
points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  opposition  ;  re- 
motest parts,  parts  at  the  greatest  distance ;  the 
utmost  violence,  rigour,  or  distress. 

To  Extricate,  ^ks'tre-kite.  v.-  a. 
To  disembarraa,  to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state 
of  perplexity. 

Extrication,  Iks-tr^-k^'shun.  s. 

The  a£i  of  disentangling. 

Extrinsical,  eks-trfn'se-kal.  a. 
Extehial,  outward  ;  not  iotrinsick* 

Extrinsic  ALLY,  lks-tr!n'se-kal.e. 

ad.  From  without. 

ExTRiNSiCK,  eks-trin'sik.  a. 
Outward,  external. 

To  ExTRUCT,  ek-strukt'.  v.  a. 
To' build,  to  raise,  to  form. 

ExTRUCTOR,  ek-struk'tur.  $. 

A  builder,  a  fabricator. 

To  Extrude,  eks.tr86de'.  v.  a. 
To  thrust  off. 

Extrusion,  eks-trS&'zhun.  s. 
The  a6i  of  thrusting  or  driving  out. 

ExTUBERANCE,  eks-t&'bc-ransc.  s. 

Knobs,  or  paru  protuberant. 

Exuberance,  egz-u'b^-ranse.  s. 
Overgrowth,  aiiperfluous  abaodaoce,    luxu- 
riance. 

Exuberant,  ^gz-fi'bi-rant.   a. 

(479)  Over  abundant,  superfluously  plenteous ; 
abounding  in  the  utmost  defiree. 

Exuberantly,  ^ks-u  be-rant-le.ad. 

Abundantly. 

To  Exuberate,  egz-i'bi-rStc.  v.  n. 

To  abound  in  the  highest  degree. 

Exuccous,  ek-sok'kus.  a. 
Without  juice,  dry. 

03^  This  word  and  the  three  folk)wing,witb  #«- 
vferMe,  ixuperamce,  and  txmcUitte^  by  ser* 
vilely  foUowiog  ao  errooeoiu  Latin  ortboign- 


phy^  are  li^iblc  to  an  improper  proouociatioo. 
—Sec  EXICCATE. 

ExuDATiON,ek-su-d4'shun.$. 
I'he  iSL  of  cinining  in  sweat ;  the  matter  i|p 
suing  out  by  sweat  from  any  body. 

Ti)  Exudate,  ek-su'dite.X 
ToExUDE,  Ik-side'.  /''•"• 

1  o  sweat  out,  to  issue  by  sweat. 

Ex  u  LCERATE,  cgz-ul'sc-rite.  v.  a. 
To  make  sore  with  an  ulcer ;  to  corrode,  ta 
enrage. 

Ex  ULCERATION,  cks-fil-si-ra'shun. 
s.  The  beginning  erosion,  which  forms  an 
ulcer  \  exacerbation,  corrosiot). 

Exu  LCERATORY,  egz-ul's4-ri-tur-c. 
a.  (519)  Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulccis. 

To  Exult,  cgz-ult'.  v.  n. 

To  rejoice  above  measure,  to  tnumph. 

ExuLTANCE,  2gz-ul'tanse.  s. 
Transport,  joy,  triumph. 

Exultation,  eks-ul-ta'sh3n. $. 

Joy,  uiumph,  rapturous  delight. 
To  ExuNDATE,  Igz-un'd4te.  v.  n. 

To  overflow. 

ExUNOATiON,  eks-un-da'shun. s. 
Overflow,  abundance. 

Ex  UPER ABLE,  ck-su'per4-bl.  a. 
Conquerable,  i»uperable,  Vincible. 

Exuberance,  ek-su'pi-ransc.  s. 

Over-balincc,  greater  proportion. 

Ex  UPER  ANT,  ek-su'pe-rant.  a. 
Over-balancing,  havmg  greater  )>roportioa. 

To  ExusciTATE,  ik-sus'si-taie.  v,a. 
To  stir  up,  to  rouse. 

ExusTiON,  fgz-us'tshun.  s. 
The  a6t  of  burning  up,  consumption  by  fire. 

Exuvii€, egz-u've-e.  s. 
Cast  skin,  cast   shells,  whatever  vk  shed  by 
animals. 

Eyas,  I'as.  s. 
A  young  hawk  just  takei>  from  the  nest. 

Eyasmusket,  i'as-in5s-klt.  s. 

A  young  unfledged  male  hawk  ;  1  rsw  youo{ 
fellow. 

Eye,  j.  (s)  The  obsolete  plural Eync; 

Now  Eyes.  I'he  organ  of  vision ;  asped, 
regard ;  notice,  attention,  observation ;  tt|^t, 
view)  any  thing  formed  like  an  eye;  any 
•mall  pcrforaiion  ;  a  small  catch  into  which  1 
hook  goes  \  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  small  shade  of 
colour. 

To  Eye,  {.  v.  a.. 

To  watch,  to  keep  in  view. 

To  Eye,  j.  v.  n. 

To  appear,  to  show,  to  bear  ao  appearance. 

Eyeball,  I'blwl.  s. 

The  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eyebrigut, I'brlte.  s.. 
An  herb. 

Eyebrow,  I'briu.s, 

The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 

Eyedrop,  i'di op.  s. 

A  tear. 

Eyeglance,  I'glanse.  s. 
Quick  notice  of  the  eye. 

Eyeglass,  I'glas.  s. 

Spedaclei,  glass  to  assist  the  sight. 

Eyeless,  iMIs.,  a. 

Without  eves,  sightlen,  deprived  of  s^bt. 

Eyelet,  iMIt.  s. 
A  hole  through  whkh  light  may  enter ;  tfT 
imall  pcrfocatioQ. 
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Eyelid,  iM!d.  s. 

The  membrane  that  shuts  over  the  eye. 
Eyeservant,  I'ser-vJnt.  s. 

A  servant  that  works  only  while  warched. 

Eyeservice,  I's^r-vh.  s. 

Service  performed  only  under  iospedin^. 

Eyeshot,  I'shit.  s. 

Sight,  glance,  view. 

Eyesight,  i'site.s. 

*  Sight  of  the  eye. 


Eyesore,  I'sire,  s. 

Something  offensive  to  the  sight. 

Eyespotted,  I'spit-id.  a. 

Miirkcd  with  spots  like  eyes. 

Eystring,  i' string,  s. 
The  string  of  the  eye. 

Eyetooth,  i'tii/A.  s. 
The  tooth  on  the  upper  jaw  next  on  each  side 
to  the  grinders,  the  fang» 


Eyewink,  I'wfnk.  s, 
A  wink,  as  a  hint  or  token. 

Eyewitness,  j'wit-n&.  s. 

An  ocular  evidence,  one  who  gives  testimony 
of  fads  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

Eyre,  ire.  s.  (269) 
The  court  of  justices  itinerants. 

Eyry,  A'ri.  s.  (269) 
The  place  where  birds  of  prey  build  their  nests 
and  hatch. 
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FaBACEOUS,  fl-bi'she-Ss.  a. 
•  (357)  Havingthenatufeofabetn. 
Fable,  fi'bl.  s.  (405) 

A  feigned  story  intended  to  enforce  some  mo- 
ral precept ;  a  ti£kion  in  general ;  the  series 
or  contexture  of  evenu  which  constitute  a 
poem ;  a  lie. 

To  Fable,  fi'bl.  v.  n. 

To  feiim,  10  write  not  truth  but  fi£lion  :  to  tell 
falsehoods. 

To  Fable,  fi'bl.  v.  a. 
To  feign,  to  tell  a  falsiiy. 

Fabled,  ri'bld.  a.  (359) 

Celebrated  in  fables. 

Fabler,  fa'bl-iir.  s. 

A  dealer  in  fidion. 

To  Fabricate,  fab'ri-kitc.  v.  a. 
To  build,  to  construd :  to  forge,  to  devise 
&Ucly. 

Fabrication,  fab-ri-ki'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  building. 

FABRiCK,fab'rik,or  fa'brik.  s. 

A  building*  an  edifice ;  any  system  or  com- 
pages  of  miitter. 

g:^  The  a  in  this  word  seems  floating  between 
long  and  short  quantity,  as  it  was  in  the  Latin 

-  FaSrica,  I  have,  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  made  it 
shore;  for  i hough  L^itin  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles, when  adopted  inio  English,  alwavs  have 
the  accent  on  ine  first,  and  the  vowel  gene- 
rally long,  as  basuy  focus,  quota,  8cc. ;  yet  when 
words  otthiecsylUplcs  in  Latin,  with  but  one 
consonant  in  the  middle,  air  anglicised  by  re- 
ducing them  to  two  sylliibies ;  as  the  penulti- 
mate in  such  4^(in  words  is  generally  short, 
and  the  accent  of  consequence  antepenulti- 
mate, so  the  first  vowel  in  the  English  word  is 
generally  short  from  the  shoriciiiiig  power  of 
the  anicpcnultiniate  accent  in  our  pronunci- 
ation of  the  l^tin  word  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived ;  thus  the  Litiij  Mimia/s,  reduced  to  the 
E'igli&h  Mimic,  has  the  first  vowel  short, 
though  long  ia  Latin,  because  we  make  it 
short  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin:  the  same 
may  beobseived  of  the  ^toxda  florid,  nj/v/d, 
aod  ii'vU,  from  the  Ljtin  Jicrtdus,  f^Mdus, 

.  and  iMduS'  Thus,  though  Fabrica  might 
have  the  first  vuwel  long  in  Latin,  yet  as  we 
alw^s  pronouQce  it  short  in  the  English  pro* 
niincialioii  of  that  language,  so,  when  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  Eogliih  Fabric,  it  seems  agreeable, 
to  thii  usag^  to  make  the  first  syllable  short. 
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Authority  seems  likewise  to  favour  this  pronun- 
ciation ;  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elpoinston, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and,  as 
far  as  We  can  judge  by  the  position  of  the 
accent,  Bailey,  are  for  the  a  short ;  and  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  can  guess 
by  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and  Entick,  for  the  long 
a.    See  Principles  No.  544. 

To  Fabrick.,  fab'rik.  v.  a. 
To  build,  to  form,  to  construd* 

Fabu  list,  fab'u-list.  s. 
A  writer  of  fables. 

Fabulosity,  fab-u-lis'i-t4.  s. 

Lyingness,  fullness  of  stories. 

Fabu  lous,  fab'u-Ius.  a. 
Feigned,  full  of  fables. 

Fabulously,  tab'u-lfis-li.  ad. 

In  fi6tion. 

Face,  fase.  s. 
The  visage ;  the  countenaiKe ;  the  surface  of 
any  thing ;  the  front  or  forcpait  of  any  thing ; 
state  of  affairs ;  appearance ;  confidence,  bold- 
ness :  distortion  of  the  face ;  Face  to  Face, 
when  both  parties  are  present ;  without  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies. 

To  Face,  fase.  v.  n. 
To  carry  a  false  appearance ;  to  turn  the  face, 
to  come  in  front. 

To  Face,  fase.  v,  a, 

To  meet  in  frotit,  to  oppose  with  confidence ; 
to  oppose  with  impudence  ;  to  stand  opposite 
to  ;  to  cover  with  an  additional  superficies. 

Faceless,  fase'lls.  a. 
Without  a  face. 

Facepainter,  fase'pane-tur.  s- 

A  drawer  of  portraits. 

Facepainting,  fase'pane-iing.  s. 

The  art  of  drawmg  portraits. 

Facetious,  fa-se'shds.  a.  (292) 
Gay,  cheerful,  lively. 

Facetiously,  la-se'shus-le.  ad. 

Gaily,  cheerfully. 

FAC'ETious>rESs,  fa-se'shus-nes.  s. 

Cheerful  wit,  minh. 

Facile,  fas'sil.  a.  <i4o) 

Easy,  perlbrmable  with  little  labour  ;  pliant, 
flexible,  easily  persuaded. 

To  Facilitate,  fa-sil'c-tite.  v.  a. 

To  make  easy,  to  free  from  difficulty. 

Facility,  fa^s!l'e-te.  s. 
Easiness,  to  be  performed,  freedom  from  dif- 
ficulty ;   readiness  in  perfomuog,  dexterity, 
Z2 
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vicious  dttdility,  easmess  to  be  persuaded ;  easi- 
ness of  access,  affability. 

Facinerigus,  fas-e-ni'rtds.  a. 

Wicked. 

Facing,  f4's!ng.  s. 

An  ornamental  covering. 

Facinorous,  fa-s!n'i-r4s.  a. 

Wicked,  atrocious,  detestably    bad. See 

Sonorous. 

Facinorousness,  fa-sin'o-rds-nes. 
s.  Wickedness  in  a  high  degree. 

Fact,  fakt.  s. 

A  thing  done  ;  reality,  not  supposition  ;  ac- 
tion, deed. 

Faction,  fak'shun.  s. 

A  party  in  a  state ;  tumult,  discord,  dissension. 

Faction ARY,  fak'shun-ar-i.  s,  * 
A  piii'ty  man. 

Factious,  fak'shus. a.  (292) 

Given  to  fadion,  loud  and  violent  in  a  party. 

Factiously,  fak'shus.Ji.  ad. 
In  a  manner  criminally  dissensions. 

Factiousness,  fak'sbus-ncs.  s. 

Inclination  to  publick  dissension. 
Factitious,  fak-ilsh'Ss.  a. 

Made  uy  art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by 
nature. 

Factor,  fak'tur.  s.  (166) 

An  agent  for  another,  a  substitute. 

Factory,  fak'tur-e.  s.  {!)57) 

A  bouse  or  distri£l  inhabited  by  traders  in  a 
distant  country  ;  the  traders  embodied  in  onf 
place. 

Factotum,  fak-toSum.  s. 

A  servant  employed  alike  in  all  kinds  ofbusi- 
'  ness. 

Facture,  fak'tshure.  s.  (4(33) 
The  ad  or  manner  of  making  any  thing. 

Faculty,  fak'uUt^.  s. 

The  power  of  doing  any  thing,  ability;  powers 
of  (he  mind,  imagination,  reason,  memory ;  a 
knatk,  dexterity  ;  power,  authority ;  privilege, 
right  (o  do  any  thing;  faculty,  in  an  univer- 
sity, denotes  the  masters  and  professors  of  the 
several  sciences. 

Facund,  tak'und.  a.  (544) 
Eloquent. 

((:3r  Dr.  Johnson  has  placed  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  both  of  this  word  and  Jocund',  ii> 

*  which  he  is  consistent,  but  contrary  both  to 
custom  and  to  £ni;lish  analO|^y.'    Mr.  Shvri- 
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dan  places  the  accent  on  the  fir^t  f  y^Wble  qf 
Jocund,  and  on  tlic  laM  of  this  word.  T^:; 
reasons  arc  the  tame  fur  accenting  both  :  ihr^' 
boih  come  from  ihc  Latin  factmdus  and 
J9cundus\  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  inva- 
riable rule  in  our  !<in^uage  than  that  of  r^- 
movin^  ihe  accent  higher  whea  wc  adoiv  a 
wor.^  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  U  of  its  lat- 
ter syllables. — See  Academy. 

Tti  Faddle,  faH'dl.  V.  n.  (405) 

To  trifle,  to  loj',  to  play. 

To  Fade,  fade.  v.  n.  (75) 

To  tend  from  |;reater  to  less  vigour ;  to  trnd 
from  a  bri|;htcr  to  a  weaker  coloqr  \  to  with rr 
as  a  vrgciabic  ;  to  die  away  gradually  ^  to  be 
naturally  not  durable,  to  be  transient. 

To  Fade,  fade.  v.  a. 

To  wear  away  ;  to  reduce  to  languor. 

ToFADCE,.fadje.  v.  n. 
To  suit,  to  6t ;   to  agree,  not  to  quarrel ;    to 
succeed,  to  hit. 

F>£CES,  fc'sez.  s.  (pp) 
Excremenu,  lees,  sediments  and  settlings. 

To  Fag,  fag.  v.  a. 

To  grow  weary«  to  fainc  with  wearinesi* 
Fagend,  fag-end',  s. 

The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth ;    the  rofuK  or 

meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

Fagot,  fag'ut.  s.  (ss)  (166) 

A  bundle  of  sticks  bound  togethM*  for  the  fire ; 
a  soldier  numbered  in  the  muMcr  roll,  but  not 
really  existing. 

To  Fagot,  fag'ut.  v.  a. 

To  lie  up,  to  bundle. 

To  Fail,  fale.  v.  n.  (202) 

To  be  deficient,  to  cease  from  former  i>l?nty, 
to  fall  short ;  to  be  extinfl,  to  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced :  to  perish,  to  be  lost ;  to  decay,  to  de- 
cline, to  bn^uisb ;  to  miss,  not  to  produce  its 
efifcQ ;  to  iniss,  not  to  succeed  in  a  design  j  to 

.  be  deficient  in  duty. 

To  Fail,  £ile,  v.  a. 

To  desert,  not  to  continue  to  assist  or  supply  ; 
not  to  assist,  to  ncglc£l  to  aiimit  to  help ;  to 
omit,  not  to  perform ;  to  be  wanting  to. 

Fail,  file.  s.    _ 

Miscarriage ;  omission ;  deficicnce,  wane. 

Failing,  fa' ling.  s. 

Deficiency,  impeifc£lion,  bpsc. 

FAiLURE,faIe'y6re.  s.  (113) 
Dc Science,  cessation ;  omission,  no;i*i)crform- 
ance,  slip ;  a  lapse,  a  slight  fault. 

Fain,  fane.  a.  (202) 
Glad,  merry,  cheerful,  fond ;  forced,  obliged, 
compelled. 

Fain,  fane.  ad. 
Gladly,  very  desirously. 

To  Faint,  fam.  v.  n.  (202) 

To  lose  the  animal  functions,  to  sink  motion- 
less ;  to  grow  feeble  ;  t6  sink  into  dejection. 

To  Faint,  fant.  v.  a. 
To  deject,  to  deprest,  to  er^feeble. 

.  Faint,  fant.  a. 

Languid  ;  not  bright ;   not  loud ;  feeble  of 
body;    cowardly;    depressed;   not  vigorous, 
not  active. 
Fainthearted,  fant-hirt'ed.  a. 

Cowardly,  timorous. 

Faintheartedly,  fint-h4rt'ed-Ii. 

ad.  Timorously. 

Faintheartedness,  fant-hirt'ld- 

ncs.  s. 
Cowardice,  timorousness. 

Fainting,  fant'W.  s. 

Dcli^uium,  temporary  loss  of  aiMmal  motion. 


Faintishness,  faru'i$li-ncs.  s. 
Weakness  in  9  sUghc  degree;  incipient  de- 
bility. 

Faintling,  fant'liiig.  a. 

Timorous,  feeble-minded. 

Faintly,  fanr'le.  ad. 

Feebly,  languidly ;  timorously,  with  dejection, 
withuut  >!^)iril. 

Faintn£SS«  fant'ne^.  s. 

Languor,  feebleness,  want  of  Itrcngth  ;  inac- 
tivity, wantof  vi|;our,  timorousue:»s,  dejection. 

Fainty,  fant'e.  a. 
Weak,  feeble,  languid. 

f;^  This  word  is  much  in  use  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  is  mcrely^rovincial. 

Fair,  fare.  a.  (202) 
Beautiful,  handsome  ;  not  black,  rK)t  brown, 
white  in  the  complexion  ;  clear,  not  cloudy, 
not  ftnjl,  not  tempt:s(uous  ;  favourable,  pros- 
perous ;  likely  10  succeed ;  equ»l,  ja»t ;  not 
effected  by  any  insidious  or  unlawful  methods ; 
not  practising  any  fraudulent  or  insidious  arts  ; 
open,  direct ;  gentle,  not  compulsory ;  mild, 
not  severe ;  equitable,  not  injurious. 

Fair,  fare.  ad. 
Gently,  decently  ;   civilly  ;  aucccssfully  \  on 
good  terms. 

Fair,  fSre.  s. 

A  beauty,  clliptically  a  feir  wowan ;  honesty, 
just  dealmg. 

Fair,  fare.  s. 

An  annual  or  stated  meeting  of  buyers  and 

sellen. 
Fairing,  fire'ing.  s. 

A  present  given  at  a  fair. 

Fairly,  firc'l^,  ad. 
Beautifully  ;  commodioosly,  conveniently  ; 
honestly,  justly ;  ingenuously,  plainly,  openly  \ 
candidly,  wiinout  sinistrous  interpretations; 
withopi  blocff ;  compUtctyy  withoat  »y  defi- 
ciency. 

Fairness,  fare' nes.  s. 

Beauty,  cUgpince  of  (brm  ;  hoQC^ty,  candour, 
ingenuity. 
Fairspoken,  f4re'spo-kn.  a.  (103) 
Civil  in  language  and  address. 

Fairy,  fa're.  s. 

A  kind  of  fabled  being  supposed  to  appear  in 
a  diminutive  human  form  ;  an  elf,  a  ray;  en- 
chantress. 

Fairy,  fa're.  a. 

Given  by  fairies  ;  belonging  to  &iries. 

Fairystone,  fi'ri-sione.  $• 
A  sionc  found  in  gravel  pits. 

Faith,  fa/A.  s. 
Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  religion  ;  the 
system  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  trust  in  God  ;  tenet  held  ;  trust 
in  the  hcmesty  or  veracity  of  another  ;  fidelity, 
unshaken  adherence;  honour  ;  social  cooii- 
dence ;  sincerity,  honesty,   veracity  ;  promise 

«    given. 

Faithbreach,  fa/^'bretsh.  s. 
Breach  of  fidelity,  perfidy. 

Faithful,  fa/*'ful.  a. 

Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  religion  ;  of 
true  fidelity,  loyal,  true  to  allegiance ;  honest, 
upright,  without  fraud  ;  observant  of  compact 
or  promise. 

Faithfully,  fa/A'ful-e.  ad. 

With  firm  belief  in  religiort  ;  with  full  con- 
fidence in  God ;  with  strict  adherence  to  duty ; 
sincerely,  honestly,  confidcnily,  steadily. 

Faithfulness^  fa/A'ful-nea.  $. 
Houesiy,  vc^cactfy ;  i^hcfeoce  to  duty,  foyilt^. 


Faithless,  fa/A  Ics.  a. 

Without  belief  ta  the  revealed  trutht  of  rrli- 
gioM,  unconverted  ;  pcffidi^ui,  disloyal,  not 
true  to  duty. 

Faithlessness, fa/A' l^s-«c>.  s. 

Treachery,  pctfidy  ;  onbelief  9^  10  revealed 
religion. 

Falcade,  fal-kade'.  $.  (84) 
A  horse  is  said  to  make  Eilcadcs,  when  be 
throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three 
times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

Falcated,  fal'ka-ted.  a.  (84) 

Hooked,  bent  like  a  scythe. 

Falcation,  fai-ka'shan.  s.  (84) 

Ciookcdness. 

Falchion,  fal'shun.  s.  (84) 

A  short  crooked  sword,  a  scy meter. 

Falcon,  faw'kn.  s.  (si)  (i7o) 
A  hawk  trained  (or  spo:t ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 

Falconer, faw'kn-&frs.  {gs) 

One  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks. 

Falconet,  fal'ko-nct.  s. 

A  sort  of  ordnance. 

Faldstool,  fald'stjil,  s. 

A  kind  of  siool  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  ai  which  the  kiogf  of  F.ngVa«d  kneel  at 
their  coronjtion. 

To  Fall,  fall.   v.n.    Pret.  I  fell. 

Compound  pret.  I  have  fallen  or  lain.  Te 
droD  frotp  a  hi^^hcr  place  ;  to  drop  from  aa 
erect  to  a  prone  posture  ;  to  drop  ripe  from 
the  tree ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet,  as  a  river ;  to 
apostati&e,  to  depart  from&ith  or  goodness;  to 
die  by  violeiKc  ;  to  be  degraded  (rom  a  bieh 
station  ;  to  enter  into  anv  stale  worse  than  the 
former :  to  decrease  in  value,  to  bear  less  price ; 
to  happen,  to  befal ;  to  come.bv  chance,  to 
light  on  ;  to  come  by  any  miscnance  lo  aoj 
new  possessor;  to  become  the  property  of  any 
one  by  lot,  chance,  inheritance  *,  to  be  bone, 
to  be  yeaned  ;  to  fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  to 
revolt^  to  change  allegiance  ;  to  fall  back,  to 
fail  oi  a  promi^  or  paiposc,  to  recede,  le  give 
way;  10  fall  down,  to  piostrate  himself  in  ado- 
ration, to  sink,  not  to  stand,  to  bend  as  a  tup- 
pliant  ;  to  fall  from,  to  revolt,  to  depan  froD 
adhcreoce ;  to  fall  in,  to  concur,  10  coincide, 
to  comply,  to  yield  to ;  to  fall  oflf,  to  separate, 
to  apostatise ;  to  £ill  on,  to  begin  eagerly  to  da 
any  tiling,  to  make  an  assault ;  to  fall  over,  to 
revolt,  to  desert  from  one  side  t«  the  other;  to 
fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  jar,  to  happen,  to  befal ; 
to  fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  to  ear,  to  apply 
hiipaclf  to ;  to  fall  under,  to  be  auli^rd  10,  to 
be  ranged  with  ;  to  fall  iipon*  to  attack,  to  at- 
tempt, to  rush  agiiinst. 

To  Fall,  fill.  v.  a. 
To  drop,  to  let  fall  ;  to  sink*  to  depress ;  te 
diminisD  in  value;  to  let  sink  in  price  ;  to  cut 
down,  to  fell ;  to  yean,  to  bring  forth. 

Fall,  fall.  s. 
The  a£l  of  dropping  from  on  high ;  the  act  of 
tumbling  from  an  erc6l  posture  ;  death,  over* 
throw  ;  ruin,  dissolution  ;  downfal,  bu  of 
greatness,  declension  from  emioeiice,  degra- 
dation ;  diminution,  decrease  of  price  ;  decli- 
nation or  diminution  of  sound,  close  to  nui- 
sick;  declivity,  steep  descent;  cataract,  cas- 
cade ;  the  outlet  of  a  current  into  any  ""^f* 
autumn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  any  thing  datfaiw 
in  great  quantities ;  the  a6l  of  fcllit^  or  cut- 
ting down. 

Fallacious,  fal-li'shus.  a.  (314) 

Producing  miitakes ;  sophistical,  deccuwl, 
mocking  expeCiaiion. 

Fallaciously,  fal-li'shSs-lc.  ad. 

,     So^iaticaHy,  with  porpoK  to  deceive,  ^ 
FALLAClOUSNESS,fil-li'shaJ'0C*.  *. 
.    Tendency  to  deceive. 
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Fallacy,  fal'la-se.  s, 

Sophiun,  bgicai  anificc,  deceitful  argument. 
Fallibility,  fal*]e-bil'e*te»«. 

Liablencss  to  be  deceived. 

Fallible*  fal'ie-bl.  a.  (405)  . 

Liable  to  error. 

FALLlNG£lCKMF.ss;faUl!nK-s!k'nes. 
i.  The  epilepsy,  a  disease  in  whicn  the  patient 
is  without  anv  warning  deprived  at  OBce  of  his 
icoses,  and  falh  down. 

Fallow,  falMo.  a. 

Pale  red;  or  pale  yellow  ;  uniawed,  left  to 
rest  after  the  years  of  tillage  ;  plowed,  l^ut  not 
sowed ;  unplowed,  uncuhivated  ;  unoccupied^ 
neglected. 

Fallow,  falMo.  5.(327) 

Ground  plowed  in  order  to  be  plowed  again  ; 
ground  lying  at  rect. 

To  Fallow,  fal'lo.  v.n. 

To  plow  in  Older  to  a  second  plowing. 

Fallows  ESS,  fal'lo-n^s.  s. 

Barrenness,  the  state  of  being  fallow. 

False,  filse.  a. 

Not  morally  true,  expressing  ihac  which  is 
not  thought ',  not  physically  cruci  con<;civing 
that  which  docs  not  exist :  irea<  herous,  perfi> 
dious,  traitorous ;  counterfeit>  hypocritical,  not 
real. 

Falsehearted,  filse-hirt'ed.  a. 

Treacherous,  perfidious,  deceitful,  hollow. 

Falsehood,  filse' hud.  s. 

Want  of  truth,  want  of  veracity ;  want  of  ho- 
nesty, treachery ;  a  lie,  a  fal^  assertion. 

f^  This  word,  by  the  panimony  of  Primers, 
is  often  spelt  without  the  e.  They  may  al- 
lege, that  spelling  the  word  with  f  ipai^s  it 
liable  to  he  pronounced  in  three  syllables  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
word  i  and  it  may  be  answered,  that  spelling  it 
without  the  jT  malies  it  liable  to  a  mispronun- 
ciation, by  joining  the  X  and  t  togctner;  if, 
therefore,  tac  compositicm  mutt  be  ufKi^r&ttX)d 
before  the  word  can  be  pronounced  with  secu- 
rity, let  it,  at  least,  be  presented  to  the  eye,  and 
the  chance  of  a  mistake  will  be  less.^— See 
Household  and  Hogshead* 

Falsely,  fSlse'li.  ad, 
Cootrerily  to  miih,  not  truly ;  erroneously,  by 
mistake ;  perfidiously»treacneroiisiy. 

Falseness,  fdlse'ncs.  s. 

Contrariety  to  truth  ;  want  of  veracity,  viola- 
tion of  promiie ;  duplicity,  deceit ;  treachery, 
perfidy,  traitorousness. 

Falsifiable,  fil'si-fi-a-bl.  a.  (i83) 
Liable  to  be  coanterfeitcd. 

Falsification,  fll-sc-fe-ki'shfin.s. 

The  a6l  of  counterfeiting  any  thing  so  as  to 
■ake  it  appear  what  it  is  not. 

Falsifier,  fJi'sc-fi-ur.  s. 

One  that  counterfeiu,  one  that  oiakes  any 
thing  to  seem  whdi  it  is  not ;  a  liar. 

To  Falsify,  fal'sc-fi.  v.  a. 

To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

To  Falsify,  fil'si-fi.  v.  n.  (i83) 

To  tell  lies. 

Falsity,  fii'si-ti.  s. 

Falsehood,  contrariety  to  truth ;  a  lie,  an  error. 
To  Falter,  fal'tur.  v.  n. 

To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words ;  to  fail. 

Falteringly,  fil'tur-ing-le.  ad. 

With  hesitation,  with  difficulty. 
Fame,  fame.  s. 

G:lebrity,  renown ;  report,  roxnour. 
Famed,  famd.  a.  (359) 

Renowned,  celebrated^  nucb  alked  0^ 


Fameless,  fime'iJs.  a. 

Without  fame. 

Familiar,  fa-mil'yar.  a.  (113) 

Dome^tick,  relating  (o  a  family  ;  affable,  nsy 
in  conversation  ;  well  known  ;  well  acquainted 
with,  accustomed ;  unconstrained. 

Familiar, fa-mil'yar.  s. 

An  intimaic,  one  long  acquainted. 
Familiarity,  fa-mlUye-ar'i-ti.  s. 

Easiness  of  convcrsatioti,  omission  of  cerc- 
mofiy  ;  acquaintance,  habitude  ;  easy  inter- 
course. 

To  Familiarize,  fa-m!l'yar-ize. 

V.  a.  To  make  easy  by  habitude  ;  to  bring 
down  from  a  state  of  distant  superiority. 

Familiarly,  fa-mil'var-le.  ad. 
Unceremoniously,  with  freedom ;  easily,  with- 
out formality. 

Famille,  fa-tn^l'.  ad. 

In  a  family  way. 

Q:^  I'his  word  is  perfe£l  French,  and  is  never 
used  without  en  before  it. 
<*  Deluded  mortals  whom  the  great 
■*  Choose  for  companions  teteaptete ; 
"  Who  at  tbeir  dinners  em  famiiU^ 
**  Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will." 

Family,  fam'c-li.  s. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  household ; 
those  that  descend  from  one  common  proge- 
nitor, a  race,  a  generation  ;  a  class,  a  tribe,  a 
species. 

Famine,  fam'fn.  s;  (i40) 

Scarcity  of  food,  dearth. 

To  Famish,  fam'lsh.  v.  a. 
To  kill  with  hunger,  to  starve,  to  kill  by  de- 
privation of  any  thing  necessary. 

To  Famish,  fam'ish.  v.n. 

To  die  of  hunger. 

Famishment,  fam'ish-mfnt.  s. 

Wantof  fo»d. 

Famosity,  fa-mos'4*t4.  s. 
Renown. 

Famous,  fi'mSs.  a.  (314) 
Renowned,  celeln^ted. 

Famously,  fa'mus-li.  ad. 
With  celebrity,  with^reat  fame. 
Fan,  fan.  s. 

An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  move  the  air 
and  cool  themselves  ;  any  thing  spread  out 
like  a  woman's  fan ;  the  instrument  by  which 
the  chaff  is  blown  away  ;  any  thing  by  which 
the  air  is  moved  ;  an  instrument  to  raise  the 
fire. 

To  Fan,  fan.  v.  a. 

To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan  ;  to  ventilate, 
to  affc61  by  air  put  in  motion;  to  separate,  as 
by  winnowing. 

Fanaticism,  fa-nat'e-slzm^s. 

Enthusiasm »  religious  phrensy. 

Fanatick,  fa-nat/ik.  a.  I509) 

£nthusTastick,  superstitious. 

Fanatick,  fa-nat'ik.  s. 

An  enihuikiast,  a  man  mad  with  wild  notions. 

Fanciful,  fan'si-fui.  a. 

Jma^inaiive,  rather  guided  by  imagination  than 
reason ;  directed  by  the  imagination,  not  the 
reason 

Fancifully,  fan'sc-fdf-i.  ad. 

According  lo  the  wiklness  of  imagination. 
Fancifulness,  fan'si-fdi-nes.  s. 

Addidion  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination. 
Fancy,  f^n'si.  s. 

Imaginition,  the  power  by  which  the  mind 

forms  10  itself  iflvjgci  and  iepics8nt«ions  ;  an 


opinion  bred  rather  by.  the  imagination  thav 
the  reason  ;  inclination,  liking  ;  caprice,  hu- 
mour, whim ;  frolick,  idle  scheme,  vagary.     , 

To  Fancy,  fan'sc.  v.  n. 
To  imagine,  to  believe  without  being  able  t» 
prove. 

To  Fancy,  fan' si.  v.  a. 

To  pourtrHy  in  the  mind,  to  imagine ;  to  like, 

to  be  pleased  with. 
Fancymonger,  fan'^e-mSn^-gSr.  s. 

One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 

Fancysick,  fiio'se-s!k.  a. 
One  whose  distemper  is  iu  his  own  miod. 

Fane,  fane.  s. 
A  temple  consecrated  to  religion. 

Fanfaron,  fan-fa-ron'.  s.    French. 
A  bully,  a  He6tor ;  a  blusterer,  a  boaster  of 
more  than  he  can  perform .-*Sce  EncBre* 

Fanfaronade,  fan-far-o-nade'.  s. 
A  bluster,  a  tumour  officious  dignity. 

To  Fang,  fang.  v.  a. 

To  seize,  to  gripe,  to  clutch. 

Fang,  fang.  s. 
The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or  other  animal ;  the 
nails^  the  talons ;  any  thing  like  a  long  tooth« 

Fanced,  fangd.  a.  (35.9) 
Furnished  with  Tangs  or  long  teeth,  furnished 
with  any  instrument  in  imitation  of  fangs. 

Fangle,  fang'gl.  s.  (405) 
Silly  attempt,  trifling  scheme. 

Fangled,  fang'gld.  a.  (359)     , 
It  is  scarcely  used  but  in  new-fangled,  vainly 
fond  of  novelty. 

Fangless,  fang'les.  a. 
Toethlcss,  without  teeth. 

Fannel,  fan'nel.  s. 

A  son  ot  ornament  like  a  scaif,  worn  ahoitt 

the  left  arm  of  a  mass-priest. 
Fanner,  fan'nur.  s. 

One  that  plays  a  fan. 

Fantasied,  fan'ta-s!d.  a:  (383) 
Filled  with  fancies. 

Fantasm,  fan'iazna.  s. 

SeePHANTASM. 

Fantastical,  fan-tas't^-kal.     1 
Fantastick,  fan-tis'tik.  (509)  /  ^* 
Irrational,  bred  only  io  the  imagmation ;  sob^ 
sitting  only  in  the  iancy,  inaginaiy  ;  capricious, 
huaKWOHs,  unsteady ;  wfaimsicil,  bncifbl. 

Fantastically,  fan-tas'ti-kaUi. 
ad.  By  the  power  of  imagination ;  capriciotisly, 
humorously ;  whimsically. 

Fantasticalness,   fan-tas'te- 
kal-n^s. 


ss,   fan-tas'te-1 
s,  fan-tas't!k-    p 

c  compliance  with  fliKy  ; 


Fantastickness, 
nes. 

Humorousness,  mere  (      ^ 
whiiiisicaloess,  unreasonableness;  caprice,  un- 
steadiness. 

Fantasy,  fan/ta-si.  s. 
Fanc)(,  imagination,  the  power  of  imagining  ; 
idea,  image  of  the  mind ;  humouTi  ioclmaiioa. 

Fap,  fap.  a. 
Fuddled ,  drunk .    An  old  cant  word. 

Far,  fSr.  ad.  (77)  (78) 
To  great  extent ;  to  a  great  distance  ;    re- 
motely, at  a  great  distance;  it*  a  great  p«t,  in 
a  great  proportion;  to  a  great  height;  to  1 
certain  degree. 

Far. FETCH,  fSr-litsh'.  s. 

A  deep  stratagem. 

Far-fetched,  fir-fitsht'.  a.  (335) 
Broiwhi  ^from    places    remote  j   itwhwily 
sought ;  elaborately  strained. 
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Far-piercing,  far-pi4r's!ng.  a. 

Striking!  or  pcnetntiDg  a  great  way. 

Far-shooting,  far-sh6it'!ng.  a. 

Sboocing  to  a  great  distance. 

Far,  fir.  a. 
Distant,  remote;   from  far,  from  a  remote 
place. 

To  Farce,  firse.  v.  a. 
To  uufF,  to  fill  with  mioglcd  ingredienu ;  to 
extend,' to  swell  ouu 

Farce,  fJrse.  s. 

A  dramaiick  representation  written  without 
tegulariiy,  generally  stuffed  with  ribaldr>'  and 
nonsense. 

Farcical,  far'sS-kal.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  farce. 

Farcy,  far'se.  s. 

The  leprosy  of  horses. 

Fardel,  fir' del.  $. 

A  bundle,  a  httle  pack. 

To  Fare,  fare.  v.  n. 
To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel ;  to  be  in  any  state 
good  or  b4d  ;  to  happen  to  any  one  well  or 
ill ;  to  feed,  toeat,  to  be  emeriaioed. 

Fare,  fare.  s. 
Price  of  passage  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  by 
water;   food  prepared  for  the    table,  provi- 
sions. 

iT.o^cw  /fare'w2l,orfarc.wll'\ 

rAREWELL  <i  cl  f     li  f2         «!/     r 

t  far  wcl,  or  far-wer  .  J 
».  The  parting  compliment,  adieu;  it  is  some- 
times used  only  as  an  expression  of  separation 
without  kindness. 

f:^*  To  all  these  di£Perent  pronunciations  is  this 
word  subjcfl.  The  accentuation,  either  on  the 
first  or  last  syllable,  depends  much  on  the 
rhythm  of  the  sentence.— See  Commodore 
and  Commonwealth. 

When  it  is  usf  d  as  a  substantive,  without  an  ad- 
iefiive  before  it,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the 
farst syllable;  as, 

**  See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
^  And  takes  her fSrewiU  of  the  glorious  sun." 

ShaAetp. 

Or,  if  the  adjef^ive  follow  the  subsuntive,  as, 
« If  chance  the  radiant  sna  ynthJSrrmttt  sweet 
^  Extend  his  ev*ning  beam,  the  fields  reyiTe, 
"  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
**  Attest  their  joj,  that  hill  and  valley  ring.*' 

But  if  the  adjc£live  precede  the  substantive, 
the  accent  is  generally  pLircd  on  the  last  syl- 
lable; as, 

^  Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
^  A  long/ir<wA{^to  love  I  gave.'* 

*<A«  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farnoUl^ 

Drjden, 

Or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  as,  **  I  bade 
**  \kim  farewiilt*  or,  **  1  bade  faretatll  to 
"him." 

When  it  is  used  as  an  adjc^live,  the  accent  is 
always  on  the  first  syllable ;  as,  **  A  farewell 
/•  Sermon.»* 
But  when  it  is  used  a*  an  imeijrf^ion,  (for  with 
great  deference  to  Dr.  johiix)n  1  cannot  think 
it  an  adverb)  the  accent  is  cither  on  the  first  or 
second  syllable,  as  the  rhythm  of  pronuncia- 
tion seems  lo  require.' 

<*  But^rmiwJ/,king ;  sith  thus  thon  wilt  appear, 
**  Freedom  lives  hence,  and  Ixuiishment  i»  nere.** 

Sbakttptart. 

«  — —  O  queen /frrwcZT;  be  still  possett 

*  Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest." 


With  resped  to  the  pronunciation  of  tf  in  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  Mr.  Sheridan  says, 
that  in  England  the  first  syllable  is  pronounced 
likeyar,  and  in  Ireland  like/arr.  But  if  this 
be  really  the  case,  the  two  nations  seem  to  have 
changea  diale^ls;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  than 
the  tendency  in  Ireland  to  pronoutKe  the  a  like 
that  in  far^  and  in  England  like  that  in  fare. 
Not  that  I  think  the  pronunciation  of  the  firtt 
sylbble  oi  farenjjeU^  like  far^  cither  vicious 
or  vulgar :  I  am  convinced  many  good  speak- 
ers so  pronounce  it ;  but  the  other  pronuncia- 
tion I  think  more  analogical,  as  well  as  more 
general;  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott  pro- 
iKMince  it  with  the  second  sound  of  <s,  and  W. 
Johnston  ana  Mr.  Perry  with  the  first. 

Farewell,  fSre-wel'. «. 

Leave,  a3  of  departtire. 

Farinaceous,  far-^-n4'shds.  a. 

Mealy,  tasting  like  meal. 

Farm,  firm.  s. 

Groutid  let  to  a  tenant ;  the  state  of  lands  let 
out  to  the  culture  of  tenania. 
To  Farm,  farm.  v.  a. 
To  le*  out  to  tenanu  at  a  certain  rent ;  to  take 
at  a  certain  rate  ;  to  cultivate  bnd. 

Farmer,  fSr'niur.  s. 
One  who  cultivates  hired  ground ;  one  who 
cultivates  ground. 

Farmost,  fir'most,  a. 

Most  distant. 
Farness,  fir'nes.  s. 

Disunce,  remoteness. 

Farraginous,  far-radjc'e-nus.  a. 
Formed  of  different  materials. 

Farrago,  far-ri'go.  s.  {^j) 
A  mass  formed  confusedly  of  several  ingredi^ 
ents,  a  medley- 

Farrier,  far'ri-ur.  s. 
A  shoer  of  horses  ;  one  who  professes  the  me- 
dicine of  horses. 

Farrow^  far'ro.  s.  (327) 
A  little  pig. 

To  Farrow,  far'ro.  v.  a. 

To  bring  pigs. 

Fart,  fart.  s. 
Wind  firom  behind. 

To  Fart,  firt.  v.  a. 

To  break  wiikl  behind. 

Farther,  far'Tner.  ad.— Sec  For- 
th eh. — At  agreaitr  distance,  to  a  greater 
distance,  more  remotely. 

Farther,  fAr'THcr.  3.(93) 
More  remote  ;  longer,  tending  to  greater  dis- 
tance. 

Fartherance,  far'TH^r-anse.  ik. 

Encouragement,  proportion. 

Farthermore.  far-THcr-mi.e'.  ad. 

Besides,  over  and  above,  likewise. 

To  Farther,  far' THer.  V.  a. 
To  promote,  to  facilitate,  to  advance. 

Farthest,  far'THcst.  ad. 

At  the  greatest  distance ;  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. 

Farthest,  far'THcst.  a. 

Most  distant,  remotest. 

Farthing,  fdr'THliirr.  s.  * 

The  fourth  of  a  penny;  copper  money. 

Farthingale,  far'Taing-gai.  s. 

A  hoop,  lued  10  spread  the  petticoat. 

Farthingsworth,   fir'Tafngz- 
wfirth.  s. 
As  much  as  is  sold  fix  a  iarthing. 


Fasces,  fas'scz.  s. , 

Rods  anciently  can  iod  befixe  the  consuls. 
Fascia,  fash'e-a.  s.  (92) 

A  fillet,  a  bandage. 

Fasciated,  fash'^^-t^d.  a. 
Bound  with  fillets. 

Fasciation,  fash-e-a'shun.  i.  (356) 
Bandage. 

To  Fascinate,  fas'$i-ni:e.  v.  a. 

To  bewitch,  to  enchant,  to  influence  in  some 
wicked  and  secret  manner. 

Fascination,  fas-se-na'shfln.  s. 
The  power  or  a^i  of  bewitching,  enchantment 

Fascine,  fas-scne'.  s.  (112) 
A  faggot. 

Fascinous,  fas'sc-nus.  a. 
Caused  or  a61ing  by  witchcraft. 

Fashion,  fash'un.  s. 
Form,  make,  state  of  any  thine  with  regard  to 
appearance ;  the  make  or  cat  of  clothes ;  man* 
ner,  sort,  way ;  custom  operating  upon  ditsi, 
or  any  domestick  ornaments ;  custom,  general 
pi adtce  ;  manner  imitated  from  another,  way 
established  by  precr dent ;  general  approbation, 
mode ;  rank,  coijdition  above  the  vulgar. 

To  Fashion,  fash'un.  v.  a. 

To  form;  to  mould,  to  figure  \  to  fit,  to  adapt, 
to  accommodate ;  to  cast  into  external  appear- 
ance  ;  to  make  according  to  tbc  rule  preKribed 
by  ctistom. 

Fashion  ABLE,  fash' un-S-bl.  a. 
Approved  by  custom,  established  by  custom, 
made  according  to  -the   mode ;   observant  of 
mode;  having  rank  above  the  vulgar,  and  be- 
low nobility. 

Fashion  ablen  ESS,  fash' in-J-bl-nli 
s.  Modish  clegaoee. 

Fashionably,  fash'un-a-bli.  ad. 

In  a  manner  conformable  to  custom,  widi 
modish  elegance. 

Fashion  1ST,  fash'un-ist.  s. 

A  follower  of  the  mode,  a  coxcomb. 
To  Fast,  fast.  v.  n.  {7^) 

To  abstain  from  food  ;  to  nibrtify  the  body  by 

religious  abstinence. 

Fast,  fuSt.  s. 

Abstinence  from  food  ;  religious  mortification 
by  abstinence. 

Fast,  fast.  a. 

Firm,  immoveable;  firm  in  adherence;  speedy, 
quick,  swii't;  fast  and  loose,  oncenain,  vari- 
able, inconstant. 

Fast,  fast.  ad. 
Firmlv,  immovcably;  closely,  nearly ;  swiftly, 
nimbly;  fn*quently. 

To  Fasten,  fas' sn.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  make  fast,  to  make  firm  ;  to  bold  together, 
to  cement,  to  link  ;  to  affix,  to  conjoin. 

To  Fasten,  fas'sn.  v.  n.  (472) 

To  fix  himself. 
Fastkner,  fas'sn-Or.  s. 

One  that  makes  fast  or  firm.  . 

Faster,  fast'ur.  s.  (9s) 

Hi  «ho  abstains  fiom  fuoa. 

Fasthanded,  fast'l)i'n<l-ed.  a. 

Avaricious,  closehanded,  CuveioukS. 

Fastidiosity,  fas.t!d.i-u$'i.tt.  s. 

X)rsdair>fulncss. 

Fastidious,  fis-dd'c-us, or  fas-tid'>^ 
K-ds.  a.  :2p3)  (294) 
Disdainful,  squeamish,  delicate  to  a  vice. 

Fastidiously,    fas^ttd'^-Qs-li,    or 

fas.tJdMUs.li.  ad.  (!>93)  (2^4) 
Disdaitifufly,  squeamivhly. 
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Fasting-day,  last'fnpr-dL  s. 

Dsy  of  rooriificaiion  by  ab&unence< 

Fastness,  fast'nes.  s. 
Firmness,  6rm  adherence ;  strength,  security  ; 
a  strong  place;  a  place  not  easily  forced. 

Fastuous.  fas'tshu-us.  a.  (4()4) 
Proud,  haughty. 

Fat,  ^t.a. 

Full-fed,  ))Iump,  fleshy ;  coarse,  gross,  dull ; 
wealibv,  rich. 

Fat,  fat.  s. 
Tbeunduous  part  of  animal  flesh, 

Fat,  fat.  s. 

A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  put  to  ferment 

or  be  soaked. 
To  Fat,  fat.  v.  a. 

To  make  &t,  to  &ttcn. 
To  Fat,  fat.  v.  n. 

To  grow  fat,  to  grow  fuH-fleshcd. 

Fatal,  fa' tal.  a. 

Deadly,  mortal,  destruflive,  causing  dcstruc> 
tion ;  proceeding  by  destiny,  inevitable,  neces- 
sary ;  appointed  by  destiny. 

Fatalist,  fa'tal-list.  s. 

One  who  maintains  that  all  things  happen  by 
invincible  necessity. 

Fatality,  fa-tal'e-ti.  s. 

Predestination,  predetermined  order  or  series 
ofthtngs  and  events;  decree  of  fate i  tendency 
to  danger. 

Fatally,  fi'tal-li.  ad. 

Mortally,  destni£kively,  even  to  death  ;  by  the 
decree  of  hie* 

Fata  LN  ESS,  fi'taKnIs.  s. 
Invincible  necessity. 

Fate^  fare.  s. 

Destiny,  an  eternal  series  of  successive  causes ; 
event  predetermined;  death,  dcstrudion; 
cause  of  death. 

Tated.  fa'tid.  a. 

Decreed  by  fiite ;  determined  in  any  manner 
by  fate. 

Father.  fi'TH^r.  s.  (34)  (78)  (gs) 

He  by  whom  the  son  or  daughter  is  begotten  ; 
the  first  ancestor ;  the  appt Uaiion ofan  old 
man  ;  the  title  of  any  man  rcrverent ;  the  eccle- 
•iastical  writers  of  tlie  first  centuries  ;  the  title 
of  a  popish  confessor ;  the  titlr  of  a  senator  of 
old  Kome  ;  the  appellation  of  the  first  person 
of  the  adorable  Trmiiy.  (76) 

Father-in-law.  fi'THer-?n-law.  s. 

The  btfaer  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

To  Father,  fa'TH^r.  v.  a. 

To  take  as  a  son  or  daughter ;  to  supply  with  a 
£uber ;  to  adopt  a  composition  ;  to  ascribe  to 
any  one  Ss  his  offspring  or  produ6)ion. 

Fatherhood,  fA'THlr-hud.  s. 

The  cbarader  of  a  father. 

Fatherless,  fa'THer-lls.  a. 

WitlxMit  a  father. 

Fatherliness,  fa'THer-lJ-nes.  s. 

The  tenderness  of  a  father. 

Fatherly,  fa'Tner-li.  a. 

Paternal,  like  a  fa  her. 

Fatherly,  fi'mcT-lh.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  a  Father. 

Fathom,  faTH'um.  s.  (166) 

A  measure  of  len^^th  containing  six  feet;  reach,  > 
penetration,  depth  of  contrivance. 

To  Fathom,  faTH'Om.  v.  a. 

To  cncompiss  with  the  arms ;  to  sound,  to 
try  with  respect  to  the  depth ;  to  penetrate 
into,  to  find  the  bottom ;  as,  I  cannot  fathom 
hk  design. 


Fathomless,  iaTHum-les.  a. 

That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found;  that 
of  which  the  circumference  cannot  be  em- 
braced. 

P'atidical,  fa-tid'e-kal.a. 
Propbetick,  having  the  power  to  fbretel. 

Fatiferous,  fa-tii*'fe-rds.  a. 

Deadly,  muriti). 

Fatigaijle,  fai'i-ga-bl.  a. 

Ea  i!y  wearied. 

To  FATiGATEjfat'c-gSte.v.  a.  (91) 
To  weary,  to  fatigue. 

Fatigue,  fa-te^g'.  s.  (337) 

Weariness,  lassitude ;  the  cause  of  weariness, 
labour,  toil. 

To  Fatigue,  fa-teig'.  v.  a.  (112) 

To  tire,  to  weary. 

Fatkidneyed,  fat'kid-oid.  a.  (283) 
Fat. 

FATLING,fat'linfl[.  s. 
A  young  animal  fed  (at  for  the  slaughter. 

Fatner,  fat'tn-ur.  s.  more  properly 
Fa  T  T  E  N  £  R .    That  which  gives  fatness. 

^^  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  let  the  vulgar  spejling  of  this  word  have 
a  place  in  his  vocabulary'.  Par/wr  and  V miner 
have  no  e  between  the  /  and  n,  because  we  hiive 
•  no  verb  to  parten  or  to  'vinten^  but  fattener 
from  the  word  to  fatten,  as  necessarily  re4uirrs 
the  ^  as  bearkener,  nabitener,  iistener^  &c. 
The^ame  may  be  observed  of  the  word  scfi' 
net,  which  see. 

Fatness,  fat'n?s.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  fat,  plomp;  fat,  grease ; 
unduousor  greasy  matter ;  feniluy ;  that  which 
causes  fertility. 

To  Fatten,  far'tn.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  feed  op,  to  make  fleshy  I  to  make  fruitful; 
to  feed  groMly,  to  increase. 

To  Fatten,  fJt'tn.  v.  n. 
To  grow  fat,  to  be  pan!pered. 

F.\tuous,  fatsh'i-ds.  a.  (461) 
Stupid,  foolish,  feeble  of  mind;  impotent, 
wuhout  force. 

Fatuity, fa-tfi'i-ti.  s. 

Foolishness,  weakness  of  mind. 

S^  For  the  secoix)  syllable  of  this  woid,  tee 
Futurity. 

Fatwitted,  fat'w!t-ld.  a. 

Heavy,  dull. 

Fatty,  fat' le.  a. 
UnBuous,  oleaginous,  greasy. 

Fauset,  fiiw'sit.  a. 
A  pipe  inserted  into  a  vessel  to  give  ¥ent  to  the 
liquor,  and  stopped  up  by  a  peg  or  spigot. 

Fauchion,  fal'shun.  s. 

A  crooked  sword. 

Favillous,  fa-vil'lSs.a. 
Consisting  of  a^bes. 

FAULCON,fiw'kn..s.— See  Falcon. 
Fault,  filt.  s.  (404) 

Offence,  sliglit  crime,  somewhat  liable  to  cen- 
sure ;  defect,  want ;  puzzle,  difficulty. 

fj;^  Dr.  Johnson  teUs  us,  that  the  /  in  this  word 
IS  sometimes  sounded  and  sometimes  mute, 
and  that  in  conversation  it  is  generally  su|>- 
pressed.  To  this  Dr.  Kenrick  adds,  that  it  is 
needlessly  suppressed.     None  of  our  lexico- 

trapbers  have  marked  diis  letter  mute  but  Mr. 
heridan.  Mr  Nares  says,  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced both  ways  ^'^  leaves  it  undetermined; 
but  Mr.  Elphinston  decides  positively  against 
retaining  the  /  even  in  writing:  his  reasons 
are,  that  as  the  French  bive  left  oat  the  / 
io  their  antiquated  y!m//#,  «t  ought  to  leave 


it  out  of  our  English  word,  which  was  de- 
rived from  their  ancient  one.  This  reasonirg, 
however,  I  think  is  not  conclusive.  If  after 
deriving  words  from  their  living  languages, 
and  using  them  for  centuries,  we  were  to  alter 
them  as  their  present  language  hapiK-os  to  alter, 
our  own  language  would  have  no  stability. 
The  truth  is,  the  French  language  is  much 
more  altered  within  the  last  two  centuries  than 
the  En|,;lish,  and  is  greatly  enfeebled  by  drop- 
pmg  its  consonants.  Its  nasal  vowels  too  have 
addc'l  to  its  weakness,  by  rendering  both 
vowels  and  consonants  less  distind.  The  / 
ill  question  has-i>othii)g  harsh  or  uncommon 
iniu  sound,  and,  if  it  were  mute,  would  de- 
sert its  relation  to  the  Lain  Ja/sitaSt  aiid  form 
a  dis|i>riceful  exception ;  and  if  poets  have 
sometimes  dismissed  'it  to  rhyme  the  word 
with  tbougbtj  sougbtf  &c.  they  have  as  tear 
dily  admiited  it  to  rhyme  with  malt,  salt,  and 
assault. 
**  Which  of  our  thnim-cappM  anceaton  foiiad 

**  For  want  of  augar-tongi  or  spoons  for  salt." 

Faultfinder,  falt'flnd-ur.s. 

A  censurer. 

Faultily,  fal'ti-le.  ad. 

Not  rightly,  improperly. 
Faultiness,  fal'te-n:s.  s. 
Badness,  viciousness ;  delinquency. 

Faultless,  falt'l6$,  a. 

Without  fault,  perfed. 

Faulty,  fil'ti.  a. 

Guilty  of^  a  fauh,  blameable,  erroneous,  dc- 
fedive. 

Faun,  fawn.  s. 

A  kind  of  ruraLdeity.    Mason, 

To  Favour,  fi'vur.  v  a. 

To  support,  to  regard  with  kindness;  to  assist 
with  advantages  or  conveniences;  to  resemble 
in  feature  ;  to  conduce  to,  tocontributr. 
Favour,  f4'vur.  s.  (314) 

Coun:enance,  kindness ;  support,  defence  ; 
kindness  granted ;  lenity,  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment;  leave,  good  will,  pardon  ;  objenoffa- 
vour,  person  or  thing  favoured ;  something 
given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn  ;  any  thing  worn 
openly  as  a  token  ;  feature,  countenance. 

Favourable,  f4'vur-a-bl.  a. 

Kind,  propitious,  affe£honate,  palliative,  ten- 
der, averse  from  censure  ;  conducive  to,  con- 
tributing to ;  accommodate,  convenient ;  beau- 
tiful, well-favoured. 

FAyouRABLENESsJi'vur-a-bl-nis.s, 

Kindness,  benignity. 

Favourably,  fa'vur-a-b!e.  ad. 

Kindly,  with  favour.. 

Favoured^  fi'vurd.  part.  a. 
Regarded  with  kindness : .  featured,  with  well 
or  ill. 

Favouredly,  fa'vurd-le.  ad. 
With  well  or  ill,  in  a  fair  or  foul  way. 

Favourer,  fa'vur-fir.  s. 

One  who  favours ;  one  who  regards  with  kind- 
ness or  tendcn>ess. 

Favourite,  ri'v4r-lt.  s.  (i56- 

A  person  or  thing  beloved,  one  regarded  with 
favour ;  one  choKn  as  a  companion  by  his  su- 
perior. 

Favour  less,  fi'vur-lfs.  a. 

Unbvoored,  not  regarded  with  kindnca ;  on* 
bvouring,  onpropitious. 

FaUTOR,  fiw'tJr.  8.  (166) 
Favourer,  couotenancer. 

Fautress,  fiw'tres.  s. 
A  woman  that  favoiui  or  ihowi  oowiionnce. 
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frr  (559).  FStc  (73),  fh  (77),  fill  (93), fat  (ei);  mi  (93),  mkigsh  pine  (105),  pm  (lO?);  no  (102),  mjvc  (164), 
FaWn,  fXwn.s. 

A  young  deer. 

To  Fawn,  fawn.  v.  n. 
To  bring  forth  a  young  deer;  to  court  by 
frisking  before  one,  at  a  dog;  to  court  ser- 
vilely. 

Fawner,  fiw'nur.  s. 

One  that  fawns,  one  that  pays  servile  court- 
ship. 

Fawningly,  faw'nlng-Ie.  ad,. 
In  a  cringing  servile  way. 

Fay,  f4.  s. 

A  fairy,  an  elfj  faith. 
To  Feague,  feeg.  v.  a.  (337) 

To  whip,  to  chastise. 

Fealty,  fe'aUte.  s. 

Daiy  due  to  a  toperior  lord. 

(fijr  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  Entick,  make 
only  two  ^Habtcs  of  this  word ;  Mr.  Perry, 
Mr.  Nares,  and,  by  the  position  of  the  accent, 
t)T.  A^h,  three.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment 
Co  pronounce  the  last  division  the  best ;  not 
only  as  it  is  immediately  derived  from  a  French 
word  of  three  syllable£./><2ii(re,  but  as  this  is 
generally  its  quantity  in  Milton  and  Shakes- 
peare. 


*  I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 

**  And  lastingyeai!ry  to  the  new-made  king." 
Sbakcsptart. 
M  .^___.^  Let  my  sorereiga 
**  Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  my  sons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love.** — Ibid, 

Man  disobeying. 


*<  Disloyal,  breaks  h\%/MUya  and  sins 
**  Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heav*j 


n." 
Miltm. 


•«    ■              Each  bird  and  beast  behold 
**  After  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 
<*  From  thee  their  names ;  and  pay  thttftaUy 
•*  With  low  subjection. Ibid. 

«  Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 
*  OvLvfeaUy  to  God,  or  to  disturb 
«  CoBJNgal  love." Ibid, 

Ift  these  quotations  from  Johnson  we  sec  the 
first  only  rtakzsfeahy  two  syllables ;  and  even 
here  it  may  be  presumed  there  is  a  poetical 
licence  exaflly  like  that  which  Young  uses  in 
the  word  retuly : 

••  Why  realty  stxty-five  is  somewhat  old.** 
Fear,  fere.  s.  (227) 

Dread,  horrour,  apprehension  of  danger ;  awe, 
deicflion  of  mind  ;  anxiety,  solicitude  ;  that 
which  causes  fear ;  something  hung  up  to  scare 
deer.  ♦ 

To  Fear,  fJre.  v.  a. 

To  dread,  to  consider  with  apprehensions  of 
terrour ;  to  fright,  to  terrify,  to  make  afraid. 

To  Fear,  fJre.^v.  n. 

To  live  in  horrour,  to  be  afraid ;  to  be  anxious. 

Fearful, fere' f&!,  or  fer'JuI.a.(23o) 

Timorous  ;  afraid;  awful;  terrible,  dreadful. 
See  Fierce. 

Fearfully,  fire' fuUle, or  fer'fuUli. 
ad.  Timorously,  in  fear;  terribly,  dreadfully. 

Tearfulness,  fere'ful-nes,  orfer'- 
ful-nes.  s. 

Timorousneas,  habitual  timidity;  siate  of  be- 
ing afraid,  awe,  dread. 

Fearlessly,  fere'lis-li.  ad. 

Without  terrour. 

F£ARLESSNEss«(^reMes-nes*  s. 
Sotenption.  from  Kar« 


Fearless,  fere'l^s.  a. 

Free  from  tear,  intrepid. 

Feasibility,  fi-zi-bil'i-ii.  s. 

A  thing  pi^ciicable. 

Feasible,  fc'ze-bl.  a.  (227) 

Pra^licable,  that  may  be  effciled. 
Feasibly,  fe'ze-ble.  ad. 

Praaicablv. 

Feast,  fee^^t.  s.  (227) 
An  entertainment  of  the  table,  a  sumptuous 
treat  of  great  numbers  ;  an  anniversary  djy  of 
rejoicing;  something  delicious  to  the  palate. 

To  Feast,  feest.  v.  n. 

To  eat  sumpmously. 
To  Feast,  feesr.  v..  a. 

To   entenain   sumpmously;   to  delight,   to 
'   pamper. 

Feaster,  fcest'ur.  s. 
One  that  fares  deliciously  ;  one  that  entertains 
magnificently. 

Feastful,  feesit'ful.  a. 
Festive,  jo)'tul  i  luxurious,  riotous. 

FEASTRiTk,  feest'rite.  s. 
Custom  observed  in  entertainments. 

Feat,  fete.s,  (227) 
A6l,  decd,aaion,  exploit ;  a  trick,  a  ludicrous 
performance. 

Feat,  fete.  a. 
Ready,  skilful,  ingenious ;  nice,  neat. 

Feateous,  i4'te-us,  or  fc'tshe-us.  a. 
(263)  Neat,  dextrous. 

Feat Eou SLY,  fe'te-us-le.  ad. 

Neatly,  dcauously. 
Feather,  feTn'ur.  s.  (98)  (234) 

The  plume  of  birds;  an  ornament,  an  empty 

title  ;  upon  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  friuhng 

hair. 
To  Feather,  fcTH'ur.  v.  a. 

To  dress  in  feathers  ;  to  fit  with  feathers  ;  to 
,  tread  as  a  cock  ;  to  enrich,  to  adorn  ;^  to  fea- 
'  ther  one"s  nest,  to  get  riches  t02<Mhcr. 

FEATHERBED;  fcTH^Ur-bed.  S. 
A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers. 

FeatherdriveR,  frTn'iir-dri-vSr. 
s.  One  who  cleanses  feathers.. 

Feathered,  fcTH^urd.  a.  (359) 

Clothed  with  feathers,  fitted  with  feathers,  car- 
lying  feathers. 

Featheredge,  feTH'ur-cdje.  $. 
Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner 
than  another,  arc  called  featheredge  stuff. 

Featheredged,  feTH'ur-ecJjd.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  featheredge. 

Feather  FEW,  fcTH'6r-fu.  s. 

A  plant. 

Featherless,  feTH'ur-les.  a. 

Without  feathers. 
Fbatherseller,  feTH'ur-sel-fir.  s. 

One  who  sells  feathers. 

Feathery,  f^TH'ur-e.  a. 
Clothed  with  feathers. 

Featly,  f^te'li.  ad.' 
Neatly,  nimbly. 

Featness,  fete'nes.  s. 
Neatness,  dexterity. 

Feature,  fe'tshure.  s.  (462) 
The  cast  or  make  of  the  face ;  any  liaeament 
or  single  part  of  the  face. 

To  Feaze,  fize.  v.  a. 
To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope ;  to  beat. 

Febrifuge,  £eb're-fuje.  s. 
Any  nxdicijie  servicedjfle  inafcvsr. 


Febrile,  feb'rff.  a.  (i4o) 

Const  ituting  a  fever ;  proceeding  ftotn  a  feter. 

February,  feb'ria-rc.  s. 
The  name  of  the  second  month  to  the  year. 

Feces,  fe'sez.  s. 
Dirgs,  lees,  sediment,  subsidence  ;  cxcrMseoc 

Feculence,  fek'u-lense.   1 
Feculency,  fek'u-lin-.'^i.  /  * 

Miiddiness,  quality  of  abcarrding  with  lees  or 
sediment ;  lees,  feces,  sediment,  oregji. 
Feculent,  fcl/i-lent.  a. 

Foul,  dreggy,  excremenrttious.. 

Fecund,  fok'und.  a. 

Fruitful,  prolifick.— Sec  Facu  ND. 

Fecundation,  fek-kun-da'shun.  •» 

The  afl  of  making  prolifick. 
To  FECUNpiFY,'fJ-kun'dc-fi.  v,a. 

To  make  fruitful. 

Fecundity,  fe-kun'r!tMc.  s. 
Fruitful ncss,  quality  of  producing  or  bringitii 
fonh. 

Fed,  r?d. 

Preterit  and  part,  pass  of  To  feed. 
Fedary,  fed'a-re.  s. 

A  partner,  or  a  dc-pcndanc. 

Federal,  fcd'er4l.  a. 

Relating  to  a  league  or  contrid. 

Federary,  fed'cr-a-ie.  s. 

A  confederate,  an  accomplice. 

Federate,  f^d'lr-ate.  a.  (91) 

Leagued. 

Fee,  lee.  s.  (246) 
All  lands  and  tenemenu  that  are  beM  by  atvr 
acknowledgment  of  superiority  toa  higher  lord ; 
recotnpcnse ;  payments  occasionally  clainied 
by  persons  in  office ;  reward  paid  to  pbysiciaDS 
or  lawyers, 

Feefarm,  fce'fSrm.  s. 
Tenour  by  which  lands  are  held  from  a  nipD' 
rior  lord. 

To  Fee,  fee.  v.  a. 

To  reward,  to  pay ;  to  bribe,  to  keep  in  hire. 
Feeble,  fe'bl.  a.  (405) 

Weakly,  debilitated,  aickly. 

Feebleminded,  fe'bl-mtnd'ed.  a. 

Weak- of  mind. 

Feebleness,  fe'bl-nes.  s. 

Weakness,  imbecility,  infirmity. 

Feebly,  fe'bli.  ad. 

Weakly,  without  strength. 

To  Feed,  feed.  v.  a.   (246) 
To  supirly  with  food  ;  to  eraze,  to  comaine 
by  cattle;  to  nouri&h,  to  ciiensb;  to  keep  in 
hope  'or  expe£laiion  ;  to  delight,  to  cntertaio. 

To  Feed,  iced.  v.  n. 
To  take  food  ;  to  prey,  to  live  by  catipg ;  t© 
grow  fat  or  plump. 

Feed,  feed.  s. 
Food,  that  which  is  eaten ;  pasture. 

Feeder,  fced'ur.  s. 
One  that  gives  food  ;  an  exciter,  an  encoih 
rager ;  one  that  eats,  one  that  eats  Dice^. 

To  Feel,  feel.  v.  n.  Pret.  Felt.  Part. 
pass.  Fclr.  To  have  perception  of  thinp  by 
the  touch ;  to  search  by  feeling  ;  to  have  s 
ouick  sensibility  of  good  or  evil ;  lo  appear  t) 
tne  touch. 

To  Feel,  feci.  v.  a.  (24^) 
To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  try,  to  *unl: 
to  have  sense  of  p*in  or  pleasure ;  to  be  slee- 
ted by  ;  to  know,  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Feel,  f^il.  s. 
^  The  Knse  of  feeling,  the  touch. 
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nir  (x67)f  not  (ids);  tibe  (171),  tfib  (172),  bull  (l73);  Hi  (299);  piund  (313) ;  thin  (466)^  this  (469). 


Fkeler,  fcel'Sr,  s. 
One  that  fecit ;  the  horns  or  antennae  of  in- 

teds. 

Feeling,  feel'fng.  part.  a. 
Expressive  of  great  sensibility ;  sensibly  felt. 

Feeling,  fAel'ing.  s. 
Tbe  sense  of  touch ;  sensibility,  tenderness, 
perception. 

Feelingly,  feel'!ng-le.  ad. 

With  expression  of  great  sensibility ;  so  as  to 
be  sensiblv  felt. 

^"££7,  feet.  s.  (246) 
The  plural  of  Foot. 

Feetless,  feet'lcs.  a. 
Without  feet. 

To  Feign,  fane.  v.  a.  (24o)  (385) 
To  invent ;  to  make  a  show  of,  to  do  upon 
tome  filse  pretences ;  to  dissemble,  to  conceal. 

To  Feign,  fane.  v.  n. 
To  relate  falsely,  to  image  from  the  invention. 

Feignedly»  fSne'ed-li.  ad.  (364) 
In  fiction,  not  truly. 

Feigner,  fane'ur.  s. 

Invemer,  contriver  of  (i£lion. 

Feint,  fant.  s.  (249) 
A  ialse  appearance  ;  a  in ock  assault. 

To  Felicitate,  fe-ljs'e-tate.  v.  a. 

To  make  happy  ;  to  congratulate. 

Felicitation,  tt-lfs-i-ti'shun.  s. 

Congratulation. 

Felicitous,  fi-l!s'i-tus.  a. 

Happy.        -   .  ,,    , 
Felicity,  fe-lls'e-te.  s. 

Happiness,  prosperity,  blissfubess. 

Feline,  fi'iine.  a.  (i40) 
Like  a  cat,  perutnihg  to  a  cat. 

Fell.  fll.  a. 
Crael,  barbarous,  inhuman  ;  savage^  ravenous, 
bloody. 

Fell,  fel,  s. 
The  skin,  the  hide. 

To  Fell,  fel.  v.  a. 
To  knock  down,  to  bring  co  the  ground  ;  to 
hew  down,  to  cut  down. 

Fell,  fel. 

The  preterit  of  To  fall. 

Feller,  f^l'lur.  s. 
One  that  hews  down. 

FELLiFLUOUS,fel-l!rfli-us.  a.  (518) 
Flowing  with  gall. 

FELLMONGER,fel'mdng-gur.s.  (38l) 
A  dealer  in  hides. . 

Fellness,  fel'nes.  s. 
Cruelty,  savagencss. 

Felloe,  fel'lo.  s.  (206) 

The  circumference  of  a  wheel. 

Fellow,  fel'lo.  s.  (327) 

An  associate,  one  united  in  tKe  same  affair ; 
one  of  the  same  kind  ;  one  thing  suited  to  ano- 
ther, one  of  a  pair ;  a  ^miliar  appellation  used 
sometimes  with  fondness,  sometimes  with  con- 
tempt ;  mean  wretch,  sorry  rascal ;  a  member 
of  a  college  that  shares  ia  revenue. 

To  Fellow,  fel'lo.  v.  a. 

To  suit  with,  to  pair  with. 

Fellow-commoner,  feUlo-kom'- 

2     2 
un-ur.  s. 

A  conrmooer  at  Cambridge  of  tbe  higher  or- 
der, who  dines  with  the  fellows. 

Fellow-creature,   fll-l6.kri'- 
tshfire.  s. 
One  that  has  theftame  Creator. 


mici 


Fellow-heir,  fel-lAire'.  s. 

Coheir. 

Fellow-helper,  fel-li-h^lp'Sr.  $• 

Coadjutor* 

Fellow-labourer, f(i!.l4-l4'bSr.ur 

s.  One  who  labours  in  the  same  design. 

Fellow-servant,  fli-lA-s^r'vant. 

s.  One  that  has  the  same  master. 
Fellow-soldier,  fel-lo-sol'jur.  s. 

One  who  fights  under  the  same  commander. 

Fellow-student,  fel-lo-st6'dent. 

s.  One  who  studies  in  company  with  anoihrr. 

FELLOW-suFFERF.R,fel-lo-suf'iir-ur, 
s.  One  who  shares  the  same  evils. 

Fellow-feeling,  fel-l6-fee'ling.  s. 

Sympathy  ;  combination,  joint  interest. 

Fellowlike,  felMo-llke  " 
Fellowly,  felMi-l^. 

Like  a  companion,  on  equal  terms. 

Fellowship,  fei'lo-ship.  s. 

Companionship,  association  ;  equality  ;  partf 
nership  ;  frequency  of  intercourse,  social  plea- 
sure ;  fitness  and  fondness  for  festal  entertain- 
ments ;  an  establishment  in  tbe  college  with 
share  in  its  revenue. 

Felly,  f^I'lc.  ad. 

Cruelly,  inhumanly,  savagely. 

Felo-de-se,  f(J-lo-di-si'.  s. 

In  law,  he  that  committeth  felony  by  murder- 
ing himself. 

Felon,  firfin.  $.  (166) 

One  who  has  committed  a  capital  crime  ;  a 
whitlow,  tumour,  formed  between  the  bone 
and  itt  investing  membrane. 

Felon,  fll'un.  a. 
Cruel,  traitorous,  inhuman. 

Felonious,  f(i-lo'ne-3s.  a. 

Wicked,  traitorous,  villainous,  malignant. 

Feloniously,  fi-lo'ni-fis-lc.  ad. 
In  a  felonious  way. 

Felony,  fel'dn-i.  s. 
A  crime  denounced  capital  by  the  law. 

Felt.  flit. 

The  preterit  of  Feel. 

Felt,  felt.  s. 
Cloth  m;ide  of  wool  united  witboot  weaving; 
a  hide  or  skin. 

Felucca,  fi.lSk(a.  s. 

A  small  open  boat  with  six  oars. 

Female,  fe'nnale.  s. 
A  she,  one  of  the  sex  which  brings  young. 

Female,  fe'male.  a. 
Not  masculine,  belonging  to  a  she. 

FEMiNALiTY,fem-i-nal'e-ti.  s. 
Female  nature. 

Feminine,  fim'i-nln.  a.  fi5o) 
Of  the  sex  that  brings  young,  female ;  soft, 
tender,  delicate ;  effeminate,  emasculated. 

Femoral,  fSm'i-ril.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Fen,  fen.  s. 
A  marsh,  low  flat  and  moist  ground ;  a  moor, 
a  bog. 

Fenberry,  fen'ber-re.  s, 
A  kind  of  blackberry. 

Fence,  fense.  s. 

Guard,  security,  outwork,  defence ;  indosure, 
mound,  hedge ;  the  art  of  fencing,  defence ; 
skill  in  defence. 

To  Fence,  fense.  v.  a. 
To  inclose,  to  secure  by  an  inckMue  or  hedge ; 
to  guaid. 

Aa 


To  Fence,  f?nse.  v.  n. 

To  pra£itse  tbe  arts  of  manual  defence ;  to 
guard  against,  toa3  on  the  defensive ;  to  fight 
according  to  art. 

Fenceless,  f^nse'l^s.  a. 

Without  inclosure,  open. 

Fencer,  f^n'sur.  s. 
One  who  teaches  or  pradises  the  use  of  wea- 
pons. 

FENCiBLE,fen'se-bl.  a.  (405) 
Capable  of  defence. 

Fencing-master,  rtn'sing-m3s-tSr. 

s.  One  who  teaches  the  use  of  wc.ipons 

Fencing-school,  fen'sing-skSo'.  s, 
A  place  in  which  the  use  of  weapons  is  taught. 

To  Fend,  fend.  v.  a. 
To  keep  off,  to  shut  out. 

To  Fend,  fend.  v.  n. 
To  dispute,  to  shift  off  a  cliarge. 

Fender,  fcn'dur.  s. 

A  plaie  of  metal  laid  before  the  fire  to  hinder 
coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forw.ird  to  the  floor ; 
any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to 
keep  off  violence. 

Feneration,  f^n-er-a'shun.  s. 

Usury,  the  gainof  ituerest. 

Fennel,  fen' nil.  s.  (99) 
A  plant  of  strong  scent. 

Fenny,  fen'ni.  a. 
Marshy,  boggy ;  inhabiting  the  marsh. 

Fennystones,  fin'ne-stonz. «. 
A  plant. 

Fensucked,  fin'sfikt.  a. 
Sucked  out  of  marshes. 

Feod,  fude.  s. 
Fee,  tenure. 

Feodal,  fu'dal.  a. 
Held  from  another. 

Feodary,  fu'da-ri.  s. 

One  who  holds  his  estate  under  the  tenure  of 

suit  and  service  to  a  superior  lord. 
To  Feoff,  fef.  v.  a.  (256) 

To  put  in  possession,  to  invest  with  right. 

liT  I  had  always  suppose^  that  the  diphthong 
in  this  word  and  its  compound  enfe^  was  pio- 
nounced  like  the  long  open  #,  but  upon  in- 

auiry  into  its  a£lual  pronunciation  by  the  gen- 
cmen  of  the  law,  found  I  had  been  in  an  ei- 
ror;  and  though  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott 
mark  feojf  with  the  short  r,  they  are  in  the 


monouncing  the  diphthong  lonjg;  and  Mr. 
Nares  h  wrong  also  m  pronouncmg  enfetjf  in 
the  same  manner.  Mr.  Peny  is  the  only  one 
who  is  right  in  pronouncing  the  diphthong 
short  in  both.  So  much,  however,  had  my  car 
been  used  to  the  long  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
that  It  escaped  me  m  the  words  etjfetff  and 
enfevffment ;  which,  to  be  consistent,  I  ought 
cerumly  to  have  ntirked  with  the  short  sound, 
as  in  feoff  zfi^  feoffee. 

Feoffee,  ilVihk  s. 

One  put  in  possession. 

Feoffer,  fef'fur.  s. 
One  who  gives  possession  of  any  thiog. 

Feoffment,  fef  mint.  s. 

The  acl  of  granting  possession. 

Feracity,  fe-ras'i-tc.  s. 
Fruitfulness,  fcnility. 

Feral,  fi'ral.  a. 

Funeral,  mournful. 

Feriation,  fe-rc-A'shun.  s.  (534) 
The  a6l  of  keeping  holiday. 
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Ferine,  fe'rlne.a.  (l4o) 

Wild,  savage. 

Ferineness,  fe-rine'ncs.  s. 

fiarbariiVi  sava^cness* 

IpERiTY,  fer'e-te.  s. 

Barbarity,  cruchy,  witness. 

To  Ferment,  fer-ment'.  v.  a. 

To  exali  or  rarefy  hv  intestine  motion  of  parts. 

To  Ferment,  fer-ment'.  v.  n. 

To  have  the  parts  put  into  intestine  motion. 

Ferment,  ter'ment.  s.  {492) 
That  whith  causes  intestine  motion  ;  the  in- 
testine motion,  tumuli. 

Fermentable,  fer-mlnt'a-bl,  a. 

Capable  of  fermentation. 

Fermental,  fer-meiit'al.  a. 
Havinjt  the  power  to  cause  fcrmentaiion. 

'"*  2  l/i2 

Fermentation,  ier-mcn-ta  shun.s. 

A  slow  motion  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a 
mixt.body,  arising  usually  from  the  operation 
of  some  a6Hve  acid  matter. 
Fermentative,  fer-men'ta-tiv.  a. 

Causing  fermentation. 

Fern,  fern.  s.   A  plant. 
Ferny,  fern'e.  a. 

Overgrown  with  fern. 

Ferocious,  fe-ro'shus.  a.  (357) 

Savage,  fierce. 

Ferocity,  fe-ros'e-te.  s. 

Savagenc'.s,  fierceness. 

Ferreous,  fer're-us.  a. 

Consisting  of  iron,  belonging  to  iron. 

Ferret,  fer'rit.  s.  (pp) 

A  quadruped  of  the  weasel  kind,  used  to  catch 
rabbits ;  a  kind  of  narrow  ribband. 

To  Ferret,  feririt.  v.  a.  (99) 

To  drive  out  of  lurking  places. 
Ferreter,  fer'rit-ur.  s. 

One  that  hums  another  in  his  privacies. 
Ferriage,  f^r're.idje.  s.  (90) 

The  fare  paid  at  a  ferry. 

Fkrruginous,  fer-ru'jin-us.  a. 

Partaking  of  the  particles  atid  qualities  of  iron. 

Ferrule,  fer'ril.  s. 

An  iron  ring  put  round  any  thing  to  keep  it 
from  cracking. 
To  Ferry,  fer're.  v.  a. 

To  carry  over  in  a  boat. 

Ferry,  ferSe.  s. 
A  vessel  of  carriage ;  the  passage  over  which 
the  ferryboat  passes. 

Ferryman,  fer' re-man.  s.  (sb) 

One  who  keeps  a  ferry,   one  who  for  hire 
transports  goods  and  passengers. 

Fertile,  fer'til.  a.  (i4o} 

Fruitful,  abundant. 
Fertileness,  fer'til-nes.  s. 

^      Fruitfulness,  fecundity. 

Fertility,  fcr-til'cte.  s. 

Abundance,  truiifulness. 

To  Fertilize,  fer'til-lize.  v.  a. 
To  make  fruitful,  to  make  plenteous,  to  make 
produ6^ive. 

Fertily,  fer'til-c. ad. 

Properly  Fertilely.     Fruitfully,    plen- 

leously. 
Fervency,  fer'ven-se.  s. 

Heat  of  mind,  ardour ;  flame  of  devotion,  zeal. 

Fervent,  fer'v^nt.  a. 
Hot,  "boiling  %  hot  in  temper,  vehement ;  ar- 
dent in  piety,  warm  in  zeal. 

f  ervently,  fer'verir-l4.  ad. 
Eagerly,  vehemeQily  i  with  pious  ardour^ 


Fervid,  f^r'vid.  a. 

Hot,  burning,  boiling  ;  vchemcDt,  eager,  zea- 
lous. 

Fervidity,  fer-vid'e-te.  s. 
Heat,  zeal,  ardour. 

Fervidness,  fer'vid-ncs.  s. 

Ardour  of  mind,  zeal. 

Peru  LA,  fer'i-la.  s. 

An  instrument  with  which  young  scholars  arc 
beaten  on  the  hand. 

Fervour,  fcr'vur.  s.  (314) 

Heat,  wannth  ;  heat  of  mind,  zeal. 

Fescennine.  fes'sln-nine.a. 
Belonging  to  a  kind  of  wanton  obscure  poetry 
sung  by  the  ancient   Romans  at  Weddings.-^ 

Fescue,  fcs'ku.  s. 

A  small  wire  by  which  those  who  teach  to 
read  point  out  the  letters. 

Festal,  fes'tal.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  feast ;  festive,  joyous.    Jsb, 

To  Fester,  fes'tur.v.  n. 

To  rankle,  to  corrupt,  to  grow  virulent. 
Festinate,  fes'te-nate.  a. 

Hasty,  huriied. 

Festin  ately,  fes'te-nate-le.  ad. 

Hastily,  speedily. 

Festin  ation,  fes-te-n4'shun.  s. 
Haste,  hurry. 

Festival,  fes'te-val.  a. 

Pertaining  to  feasts,  joyous. 

Festival,  fes'te-val.  s. 
Time  offcast,  anniversary  day  of  civil  or  re- 
ligious joy. 

Festive,  fes'tiv.  a.  (i4o) 

Joyous,  gay. 

Festivity,  f^s-tiv'e-te.  s. 

Festival,  time  of  rejoicing ;  gaiety,  joyfulness. 
Festoon,  fes-tain'.  s. 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  of  carved  work 
in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of  flowers, 
or  leaves  twisted  together. 

Festucine,  fes'tu-sin.  a.  (i40) 
Straw  colour. 

Festucous,  fes-tu'kus.  a. 

Made  of  straw. 

To  Fetch,  fetsh.  v.  a. 

To  20  and  bring ;  to  strike  at  a  distance;  to 
produce  by  some  kind  of  force;  to  reach,  to 
arrive  at ;  to  obtain  as  its  price. 

To  Fetch,  fetsh.  v.  n. 
To  move  with  a  quick  return. 

Fetch,  fetsh.  s. 

A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indireflly 
performed,  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

Fetcher,  fetsh' dr.  s. 
One  that  fetches. 

Fetid,  fet'fd.  a.  (2p6) 
Slinking,  rancid. — See  Fetus. 

Fetidness,  fet'id-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  stinking. 

Fetlock,  fet'iik.  s. 

A  tuft  of  hair  that  ^rows  behind  the  pastern 
joint. 

Fetter,  fet'tur.  s. 
It  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  Fetters. 
Chains  for  the  feet. 

Xo  Fetter,  fet'tur.  v.  a. 

To  hind,  to  enchain,  to  shackle,  to  tie. 

ToTettle,  fet'tl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  do  tnfling  business. 

Fetus,  fe'tus.  s.  (296)  (489) 
Any  animal  in  embryo,  any  thing  yet  in  the 
womb. 


({::|r  Whence  can  arise  the  different  quantity  of 
thee  in  fetus  and  Fetid P  Till  a  better  reason 
appear,  let  us  suppose  the  following :  fe/w, 
except  the  diphthong,  retains  its  Latin  form, 
and  therefore  is  naturally  proiKxinced  with  its 
first  syllable  long.  Feiia  \s  anglicised;  aod 
as  most  of  these  anglicised  worda-  of  two  syl- 
lables are  derived  from  Latin  words  of  three, 
where  the  first,  be  it  short  or  long,  is  iaour 
English-Latin  pronounced  short,  the  same  syl- 
lable in  the  English  words  is  generallj  short 
likewise.  This  has  established  something  like 
a  rule  7  and  this  rule  has  shortened  the  first 
svllable  of  Fetid^  though  long  io  the  Laiin 
Fattdus.Scc  Drama. 

Feud,  fude.  s.  (264) 

Quarrel,  contention. 

FEUDA^,  fu'dal.a. 
Pertaining  to  fees  or  tenures  by  which  lands 
are  heldot  asuperiour  lord. 

Feudal,  fu'dal.  s. 

A  dependance,  something  held  by  tenure. 

FEUDATORY^fu'da-tur-e.  s. 
One  who  holds  not  in  chief,  but  by  some 
conditional  tenure. — For  the  o,  see  Domes- 
tick. 

Fever,  fe'vur.  s. 
A  disease  in  which  the  body  is  violently  heated, 
and  the  pulse  quickened,  or  m  which  heat  and 
cold  prevail  by  turns.     It  is   sometimes  con- 
tinual, sometimes  intermittent. 

Fever  ET,  fe-vur-et'.  s. 

A  slight  fever,  febriculat 

Feverfew,  fe'vur-fu.  s. 
An  herb. 

Feverish,  fe'vur-ish.  a. 

Troubled  with  a  fever;  tending  to  a  fe^Tr; 
unceruin,  inconstant,  now  hot,  now  cold;  hot, 
burning. 

Feverish  NESS,  fe'v(ir-ish-nes.  s. 
A  slight  disorder  of  the  feverish  kind. 

Feverous,  fe'vur-us.  a. 

Troubled  with  a  fever  or  ague ;  having  the 
nature 'of  a  fever ;  having  a  tendency  to  (to- 
ducc  fevers. 

Fevery,  fe'vur-e.  a. 
Diseased  with  a  fever. 

Few,  fu,  a. 

Not  many,  not  a  great  number. 
Fewel,  fu'il.  S.  (99) 
Combustible  matter,  as  firewood,  coal. 

Fewness,  fu'nes.s. 

Smallness  of  number. 
Fib,  f!b.  s. 

A  lie,  a  falsehood. 
To  Fib,  fib.  v.  n. 

To  lie,  to  tell  lies. 

Fibber,  fib'bur.  s. 

A  teller  of  fibs. 

Fibre,  fi'bur.  s.  (416) 

A  small  thread  ofstring. 

Fibril,  fi'biil.  s. 

A  small  fibre  or  string. 

Fibrous,  fl'brus.  a.  fsM) 

Composea  of  fibres  or  stamina. 
Fibula,  fib'u-la.  s. 
The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the  leg,  mw^ 
smaller  than  the  tibia. 

Fickle,  ffk'kl.  a.  (405) 

Changeable,  inconstant,  iinsteady ;  not  fixed, 
subjett  to  vicissitude. 

Fickleness,  fik'kl-nls.  s. 

Inconstantcv,  uncertainty,  unsteadiness* 
FiCKLY,  fik'kl-li.  ad. 
Without  ceruiniy  or  subility. 
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.  n. 

A  cant 


Fictile,  ffk'tfl.  a.  (i40) 

Manufa£iurcd  by  t^  -potter. 

Fiction,  ffk-shun.  s. 

The  a£i  of  feigning  or  inventing ;  'the  thing 
feigned  or  invented;  a  falsehood,  a  lie. 

FiCTipus,  fik'shus.  a*  (292)^ 

Fi6iitious,  imaginary. 

Fictitious,  fik-tish'us.  a. 

Counterfeit,  not  genuine;  feigned;  not  real, 
not  true. 

Fictitiously,  fik-tish'us-Ie.  ad. 

Falsely,  countcrfcltly. 

Fiddle,  fjd'di.  s. 

A  stringed  instrument  of  inusick,  a  violin. 

To  Fiddle,  fid'cll.  v.  n.  f405) 

To  play  upon  the  fiddle;  to  trifle,  to  shift  the 
hands  often,  and  do  nothing. 

Fiddlefaddle,  fid'dl-fad'dl.  s. 

Trifles.     A  cant  word. 

Fiddler,  fid'dl-ur.  s. 
A  musician,  one  that  plays  upon  the  fiddle. 

FlDDLESTICK^fld'dl-Stik.  S. 
The  bovr  and  hair  which  a  fiddler  draws  over 
the  strings  of  a  fiddle. 

Fiddlestring,  fid'dl-string.  s. 

The  string  of  a  fiddle. 

Fidelity,  fe-del'^-tc.  s.  (126) 

Honesty,  faithful  adherence. 

To  Fidge,  fidie.  1 

To  Fidget^  ffdg'lr'.  (gg)     f 

To  move   nimbly   and   irregularly. 
word. 

Fiducial,  fe-du'shal.  a.  (126)  (357) 

Confident,  undoubting< 

(j;^  For  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  the 
second  syllable  of  th iff  and  the  two  following 
words,  as  if  written  ^00,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
marked  them,  see  Principles,  No.  376  and 
47a. 

Fiduciary,  fe-du'sh^-a-rc.  s. 

One  who  holds  an^  thing  in  tmst :  one  who 
depends  on  faith  without  works. 

<f  Fiduciary,  fe-di'she-a-re.  a. 
^       Confideni,  steady,  undoubting. 

Fief,  f^^f.  s. 

A  fee,  a  manor,  a  possession  held  by  some 
tenureofaMipcriour.  ' 

Field,  feeld.  s.  (275) 

Ground  not  inhabited,  not  built  on  ;  cultivated 
traft  of  ground  ;  the  open  country,  opposed 
to  quarters;  the  ground  of  battle;  the  ground 
occupied  by  any  army;  a  wide  expanse;  space, 
compass,  extent ;  in  heraldry,  the  surface  of  a 
shield. 

Fielded,  feel'ded.  a. 

Being  in  a  field  of  battle. 

Field-basil, feeld'baz-il.  s. 

A  plant. 

Fieldbed,  feeid'bed.  s. 

A  bed  contrived  to  beset  up  easily  in  the  field. 

Fieldfare,  ferfare.  s.  (315) 

A  bird. 

Fieldmarshal.  feeld-mar'shal.s. 

Commander  of  «|narmy  in  the  field. 

Fieldmouse,  feeld'm6me.  s. 
A  mouse  that  burrows  in  banks. 

Fijeldoffic^r,  fceld-of  fe-sur.  s. 

An  officer  whose  command  in  the  field  extends 
to  a  whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  major. 

FlELDPIECE,  f^i^ld'pcese.  S. 

Small  cannon  used  in  battles,  but  not  in  ,$iegcs. 


Fiend,  fecnd.  s.  (275) 
An  enemy,  the  great  enemy  of  n\ankind,  Satan; 
any  infernal  being. 

Fierce,  feerse,  or  ferse.  a. 

Savage,  ravenous;  vehement;  outrageous; 
a"P,^»  furious ;  strong,  forcible. 
(J:J^  The  first  psode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is 
the  most  general ;  the  second  is  heard  chiefly 
on  the  sta^e.  A£lors,  who  have  such  con- 
tinual occasion  to  express  the  passions,  feel  a 
propriety  in  giving  a  short  vowel  sound  to  a 
word  denoting  a  rapid  arid  violent  emotion  ; 
and  therefore,  though  this  pronunciation  may 
be  said  to  be  grammatically  improper,  it  is  phi- 
losophically right. — Sec  Ch  e  e  r  f  u  l. 

Fiercely,  feerseMe,  or  terse' ii.  ad. 

Violently,  furiously. 

Fierceness,  feerse'n^s,  orferse'nes. 
s.  Ferocity,  savageness ;  violence,  outrageous 
passion. 

Fierifacias,  fi-e-re-fi'shus.  s.  fss) 
In  law,  a  judicial  writ  from  him  that  has  re- 
covered in  an  aftion  of  debt  or  damages,  to  the 
sheriff,  to  command  him   to  levy  the  debt,  or 
the  damages. 

Fieri  NESS,  fi'er-5-nes.  s. 
Hot  qualities,  hear,  acrimony ;  heat  of  temper, 
iniel!c8ual  ardour. 

Fiery,  fi'er-e.  a. 
Consisting  of  fire;  hot. like  fire;  vehcmem, 
ardent,   attive;   passionate,  outrageous,  easily 
provoked;   unrestrained,    fierce;    heated    by 
fire. 

Fife,  fife.  s. 

A  pipe  blown  to  the  drum. 

Fifteen,  fifteen,  a. 
Five  and  ten.  ' 

Fifteenth,  fifteen/A.  a. 

The  fifth  after  the  tenth. 
Fifth,  fifM.  a. 

The  next  to  the  fourth. 

Fifthly,  fifth' \h,^d. 

In  the  fifth  place. 

Fiftieth,  fffte-e/A.  a.  (279) 

Ihe  next  to  the  forty-ninth. 

Fifty,  fff'te.  a. 

Five  tens. 

Fig,  rtg.  s.^ 
A  tree  that  bears  figs ;  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree. 

FiGAPPLE,  fig'ap-pl.  s.  (405) 

A  fruit. 

FiGMARiGOLD,  fig-mar' c-gold.  s. 

A  plant. 

To  Fight,  fite.  v.  n.  Preter.  Fought 
Pan.  pass.  Fought.  To  contend  in  battle,  to 
make  war ;  to  contend  iii  single  fight ;  to  con- 
tend. 

To  Fight,  flte.  v.  a. 

To  war  againit,  to  combat  against. 

Fight,  flte.  s. 

Battle;  combat,   duel;    something  to  screen 
thecombaiaiiis  in  ships. 

Fighter,  f^tur.  s. 

Warriour,  duellist. 

Fighting,  fi'tfng;  part.  a. 
Qualified  for  war,  fit  for  battle  ;  occupied  by 
war. 

Figment,  flg'ment.  s. 

An  iiiveniion,  a  fi61ion.  the  idea  feigned. 
Figpecker,  fig'pek-fir.  s. 

A  bird. 

Figulate,  fjg!u-late.  a.  (91) 
Made  of  potter's  clay* 

Aa2 


FiGURABLE,  ffg'u-ra-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  brought  to  certain  form,  and 
retained  in  it.  Thus  lead  is  figurable,  but  not 
water. 

FiGURABiLiTY,  ffg-u-ra-bii'e-te.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  capable  of  a  certain  and 
stable  form. 

FiGURAL,  f?g'u-ral.  a. 

Belonging  to  figure. 

FiGURATE,  fig'u-rate.  a.  (gi) 

Of  a  certain  and  determinate  form  ;  resembling    , 
any  thing  of  a  determinate  form. 

Figuration,  fig-_u-ra'shun.  s. 

Determination  to  a  certain  fonn  ;  the  aft  of 
giving  a  certain  form. 

Figurative,  fig'u-ra-nv.  a. 

Representing  something  cl»e,  typical  ;  not 
literal ;  full  of  rhetorical  exhortations. 

Figuratively,  f?g'u.ra-t!v-lc.  ad. 

By  a  figure,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which 
woids  originally  imply. 

Figure,  fig'ure.  s. 

The  figure  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by  the 
outlines;  shape;  person,  external  form,  ap- 
pearance, mean  or  grand;  disiinguished  appear- 
ance, eminence,  remarkable  chara6ter;  a  statue, 
an  image  ;  representations  in  painting ;  a  cha- 
rafler  denoting  a  number ;  the  horoscope,  the 
diagram  of  the  asped  of  the  astrological  houses; 
in  theology,  type,  representaive  ;  in  rhetorick, 
any  mode  of  speaking  in  which  words  arc  de- 
torted  from  their  literal  and  primitive  sense  ; 
in  grammar,  any  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
analogy  or  syntax. 

J:^  There  is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  pronuncia-. 
tion  of  this  word  and  its  compounds.  The 
first  is  such  a  pronunciation  as  makes  the  u 
short  and  shut,  as  if  written  figgur;  the  la^c 
preserves  rhe  sound  of//  open,  «u  '\\y  were  ^vt- 
hKcd,Jig'yurf.  That  this  is  the  true  sound  of 
open  //  stc  Principles,  No.  8. 

To  Figure,  fig'ure.  v.  a. 

To  form  intoaiw  determined  shapr  ;  to  cover 
or  adorn  with  figures;  tod.Vv.sily;  to  repre- 
sent by  a  typical  or  figurative  rescmblatKe  ;  to 
,  ima^e  in  the  mind ;  to  form  figuratively,  to 
use  m  a  sense  not  literal. 

FiGWORT,  ffg'wurt.  S. 
A  plant. 

Filaceous,  fe-la'shus.  a.  (357) 

Consisting  of  threads. 

FiL7\CER,  fii'a-sur.  s.  (98^ 

An  oflicer  in  the  Common  Pleas,  so  called 
bec^ust  he  files  those  writs  whereon  he  makci 
process. 

Filament,  fil'a-meiit.  s. 

A  slender  thread,  a  boy  slender  and  long  like 
a  thread. 

Filbert,  fil'burt.  s.  (98) 

A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a  thin  shell. 

To  Filch,  filsh.  v. n. 

To  steal,  10  ^lilfcr. 

Filcher,  filsh'ur.  s.  (ys) 

A  thief,  a  paiy  robber. 
File.  file.  s. 

A  thread  ;  a  line  on  which  papers  arc  strung; 
?  ".^{p*^»  ^^^^'  ■  '*ne  of  soldiers  ranged  one 
behind  another;  an  instrument  to  smooth 
metals. 

FiLECUTTER,  flie'kut-ur.  S. 
A  maker  of  files. 

To  File,  file.  v.  a. 

To  strii7g  upon  a  thread  or  wire ;  to  cut  with 
a  file ;  to  foul,  to  sully,  to  pollute. 

To  File,  file.  v.  n. 
To  march  in  file,  not  abrtfasr,  but  one  behind* 
aooihcr.  *■ 
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ness,  ingenuity  t  purity,  freedom  from  drais  or 
b^fc  mixturei. 

Finery,  fi'nur-e.  s.  {557) 
Show,  splendour  of  appearance. 

FiNESS£,  f^-nls'.  s.  (120) 
Artifice,  stratagem. 

Finer,  fi'nur.  s.  (98) 
Onewno  purifies  metals. 

FiNE-spoREN,  flne',^p6-kn.  a. 
Affc£iedly  polite.    Mason. 

"  Dear  Madam,  be  sure  he*s  ^fm-tp^kt  nan.** 


FiLEMOT,  fil'i-mot.  s. 
A  brown  or  yellow  browo  colour. 

Filer,  fi'lur.s.  (ps) 

One  who  files,  one  who  uses  the  file  in  cutting 
metals. 

Filial,  fll'yal.  a.  (113) 

Pertaining  to  a  son,  befitting  a  son ;  bearing  the 
chan6ker  or  relation  of  a  son. 

Filiation,  fil-e-a'shun.  s. 
The  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father,  correlative  to 
paternity. 

Filings,  fi'lingz.s. 

Fragments  rubbed  off  by  the  file. 

To  Fill,  fil.  v.  a. 

To  store  tilt  no  more  ran  be  admitted ;  to  pour 
li<^uor  into  a  vessel  ^ill  it  reaches  the  top ;  to 
satisfy,  to  content;  to  glut,  to  surfeit;  to  fill 
out,  to  pour  out  I'quor  Tor  drink^  to  extend  by 
something  contained ;  to  fiU  up,  to  make  full, 
to  supply,  to  occupy  by  bulk. 

To  Fill,  fil.  v.  n. 

To  give  to  drink  :  to  grow  full ;  to  glut,  to 
satiate. 

Fill,  fil.  s. 

As  much  as  may  produce  complete  satisfac- 
tion; the  place  between  the  shafts  of  a  car- 
riage. 
FlLLERjfil'lur.  S. 
Any  thing  that  fills  op  room  without  use ;  one 
whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels  of  carriage 

FlLLET,fii'Hr.  S.  (q()) 
A  band  tied  round  the  head  or  other  part ;  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  applied  commonly  to 
veal ;  meat  rolled  together,  and  tied  round ;  in 
architc£lure,  a  little  member  which  appears  in 
the  ornamenttand  mouldings,  and  is  otherwise 
called  listel. 

To  Fillet,  filMit.  v.  a. 
To  bind  with  a  handle  or  fillet ;  to  adorn  with 
an  astragal. 

To  Fillip,  fil'llp.  v.  a. 

To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a  sud- 
den spring. 

Fillip,  filMfp.  8. 

A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from  the  thumb. 

Filly,  fil'lc.s. 
A  young  mare ;  opposed  to  a  colt  or  yoang 
horse. 

Film,  film.  s. 

A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

To  Film,  film.  v.  a. 
To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

Filmy,  ftl'tn^.  a. 

Composed  of  thin  pellicles. 

To  Filter,  fil'tur.  v.  a. 

1'o  clear  by  drawing  off  liquor  by  depending 
threads ;  to  strain,  to  percolate. 

Filter,  fil'tur.  s. 

A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is  dipped 
in  the  liquor  to  be  cleared,  and  the  other  hangs 
below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the 
liquor  drops  firom  iti  a  strainer,  a  charm,  a 
love  portion. 

FlLTH,fil/A.  I. 
Dirt,  nastiness;  corruption,  poUaUOO. 

Filthily,  fil/A'i-li.  ad. 

Nastily,  foully,  grossly, 

FiLTHiNfiss,  iil/A'i-n?s.  s. 
Nastinea, foulness, dirtiness;  corruption,  pol- 
lution. 

Filthy,  fll/*'c.  a. 

NaMy,  foul,  dirty  \  groo,  polluted. 
To  Filtrate,  fii'trke.  v.  a.  (91) 
T«  ttraint  \»  jpcfcoUte. 


Filtration,  fil-tri'shun.  $. 

A  method  by  which  liquors  are  procured  fine 
and  clear. 

Fimbriated,  fiiD'hri-Lt^d.  a. 

Fringed,  edged  round,  jagged« 
Fin,  fin.  s. 

The  wing  of  a  fish. 

Fin -FOOTED,  Hn'fut^d.  a. 
Having  feet  with  meipbranes  between  the  toes. 

Finable,  fi'na-bl.  a.  (405) 

That  admits  a  fine. 

Final,  fl'nal.  a.  (ss) 
Ultimate,  last;  conclusive;  mortal;  rcsped- 
ing  the  end  or  moftve. 

Finally,  fi'nal-e.  ad. 
Ultimately,  in  conclusion,  completely,  with- 
out recovery. 

Finance,  fi-nanse'.  s. 

Revenue,  income,  profit. 

FiNAN,ciAL,  fe-nan'sha).  a. 
Relative  10  finance.     Mason. 

Financier,  fin-nan-secr'.  s.  (357) 
One  who  coUrds  or  farms  the  publick  revenue. 

Finary,  fl'na-ri.  s. 
The  second  forge  at  the  iron  mills. 

Finch,  finsh.  s. 

A  small  bird  ;  of  which  we  have  three  kinds, 
the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  bulfinch. 

To  Find,  find.  v. a. 
To  obtain  by  searching  or  seeking ;  to  obtain 
something  lost ;  to  meet  with,  to  fall  upon  ; 
to  know  Dy  experience;  to  discover  by  ^ludy ; 
to  discover  woat  is  hidden  ;  to  hit  on  oy 
chance,  to  perceive  by  accident;  to  dete^i,  to 
deprehcnd,  to  catch  ;  to  determine  by  judicial 
verdict ;  to  supply,  to  furni&h,  as  he  hnds  me 
in  money ;  in  law,  to  approve,  as  to  find  a 
bill;  to  find  himself;  to  fare  with  regard  to 
ease  or  pain  ;  to  find  out,  to  unriddle,  to^olve ; 
to  diKover  something  hidden,  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of;  to  invent. 

Finder,  find'ur.  s. 
One  that  meeu  or  falls  upon  any  thing ;  one 
that  picks  up  any  thing  lost. 

Findfault,  find' fait.  $. 

A  censurer,  a  caviller. 

Fine,  tine.  a. 
Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross ;  subtle,  thin, 
as  the  fine  spiriu  eva|K>rate ;  refined ;  keen, 
smoothly  sharp ;  clear,  pellucid,  as  the  wine 
is  fine  ;  nice,  delicate ;  artful,  dexterous  ;  ele- 
gant, with  elevation  ;  beautiful,  with  dignity ; 
accomplished,  elegant  of  manners ;  showy, 
splendid. 

Fine,  fine.  s. 
A  mul£l,  a  pecuniary  punishment ;  penalty ; 
forfeit,  money  paid  for  any  exemption   or 
liberty ;  the  end,  concluaion. 

To  Fine,  fine.  v. a. 
To  refine,  to  purify ;  to  make  traospvent ;  to 
punish  with  pecuniary  penalty. 

To  Fine,  fine.  v.  n. 
To  pay  a  fine. 

To  Finedraw,  fine'driw.  v.  a. 
To  aew  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it 
is  not  perceived. 

Finedrawer,  fine'dr4w-ur.  s. 
One  whose  business  is  to  sew  up  rentt. 

FiNEFiNGERED,  fme'fing-gurd.  a. 
Nice,  artful,  exquisite. 

Finely,  fine' li.  ad. 
Beautifully,  elegantly  ;   keenly,  sharply ;  in 
small  pans;  wretchedly  [ironically]. 

Fineness,  fine'nis.  s. 
Elcg^mce,  delicacy;  show,  Bplcndowri  mfel- 


FiNGER,  fing'gur.  s.  (38l) 
The  flexible  member  of  the  hand  by  which 
men  catch  and  hold  ;  a  small  measure  of  ex- 
tension ;  the  hand,  the  instrument  of  work» 

To  Finger,  ttng'gur.  v. a. 
To  touch  ligntly,  to  toy  with  ;  to  touch  an- 
seasonably  or  thievishly  ;  to  touch  an  instni- 
ment  of  musick  ;  to  peifbrm  any  work  exqui- 
sitely with  the  fingers. 

Finglefangle,  fmg'gl-fang'gl.  s. 

A  trifle. 

Finical,  fin'i-kaU  a. 
Nice,  foppish. 

FiNiCALLY,  fin'i-kal.4.  ad. 
-Foppishly. 

Fi  NIC  ALNESS,  fin'^-kal-nls.  s. 

Superfluous  nicety. 

To  Finish,  fin'ish.  v. a. 

To  bring  to  the  end  propped,  lo  perfcd,  t» 
polish  to  the  excellency  intended. 
Finisher,  fln'ish-fir.  s. 

One  I  hat  finishes. 

Finite,  fl'nite.  a.  {j26) 

Limited,  bounded. 

FiNiTELEss,  fi'mtc-les.  a. 

Without  bounds,  unlimited. 
Finitely,  iVnife-li.  ad. 

With  cortam  limits,  to  a  certain  degree. 

F1NITENE8S,  fi'nke-ncs.  $. 
Limitation,  confinement  within  certab  bom- 
daries. 

FiNiTUDE,  fin'i-tide.  s. 
Liiniution,  confinement  within  ocrtaio  bona- 
daries. 

Fin  LESS,  fin' lis.  a. 

Without  fins. 

FiNLijCE,  fin' like.  a. 
Formed  in' imitation  of  fias. 

FiNNED,  find.  a.  (362) 
Having  broad  edges  spread  out  on  eidier  sitlc. 

Finny,  fln'nf.  a. 

Furnished  with  fins,  formed  for  the  elemeotof 
water. 

Fin  TO  ED,  ftn'tode.  a. 
Having  a  membrane  between  the  toes. 

FiNocHio,  fe-nA'shi-i.  s. 
Fennel. 

FiR,fcr..s.  (109)    " 
The  tree  of  which  deal-boards  are  made. 

Fire,  fire.  s. 
The  element  diat  bums ;  any  thiQg  burning ; 
a  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries ;  toe 
punishment  of  the  damned ;  any  thing  tbit 
inflames  the  passions  ;  ardour  of  temper ;  live- 
liness of  imagination,  vigour  of  fimcy,  spirit  of 
sentiment ;  the  passion  of  love  ;  eruptions  or 
imposthumations,as  St.  Aiuhony's fire. 

Firearms,  fire'irroz.  s. 
Arms  which  owe  their  efiicacy  to  fiic,  goof- 

Fireball,  fire'biH.  s. 

Grenado,  ball  filled  with  combunibki,  M 
WntiBg  where  itii  throvn. 
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FiREBRUSH,  fire'brSsh.  s. 
The  brash  wkich  hangs  by  the  fireside  to  sweep 
the  hearth. 

FiREDRAKE,  fire' drake,  s. 
A  fieiy  serpent. 

FiRENfiW,  fiFe'nu.  a. 
New  frsm  the  forge,  new  from  the  melting- 
house. 

FiRER,  (ire'ur.  s.  (98)        * 
An  incendiary. 

Fireside,  fire-side'.  s. 
The  heanh,  the  chimney. 

FiRESTiCK,  fire'stik.  s. 
A  lighted  stick  or  brand. 

Fireworks,  flre'wurks.  s. 

Preparations  of  gunpowder  to  be  exhibited  for 
show  or  publick  rejoicing. 
To  Fire,  fire.  v.  a. 

To  set  00  fire,  to  kindle  j  to  inlame  the  pas- 
siotis,  to  animate. 

To  Fire,  fire.  v.  n. 

To  take  fire,  to  be  kindled ;  to  be  influenced 
with  passion ;  10  dischar,<c  any  fire-arms. 

Firebrand,  fire'brand.  s. 

'A  piece  of  wood  kindled  ;  an  incendiary,  one 
who  inflames  fa£iions. 

FiRECROSS,  fire'kris.  s. 
A  token  in  Scotland  for  the  nation  to  take  arms. 

Firelock,  flre'lok.  s. 

A  soldier*)  sun,  a  gun  discharged  by  striking 
steel  with  a  flint. 

Fireman,  flre'man.  ».  (88) 
One  who  is  employed  to  extiogniah  boroiiig 
houses. 

Firepan,  fire' pan.  8. 
A  pan  for  hokbnp;  or  canying  fire ;  in  a  gon, 
the  receptacle  for  the  orimingpoiMvkr. 

F1RE8HIP,  fire'sbfp.  s. 
A  ship  filled  with  combustible  matter  to  fire 
the  vessels  of  ihs  enemy. 

Fieeshovel,  fire'shuv-vl.  s. 
The  instrument  with  which  the  hot  coals  are 
thrown. 

Firestone,  fire' stone,  s. 
A  hearth-sioac,  stone  that  will  bear  the  fire, 
the  pyrites. 

Firewood,  fire'wud.  s. 

Wood  to  bum,  fiiel. 

Firing^  fi'rfng.  s. 
Fuel. 

To  FiRK,  ferk.  v.  a. 
To  whip,  to  beat. 

Firkin,  fir'kfn.  s. 
A  vesael  containing  nine  gallons;   a  small 
▼essel. 

Firm,  ferm.  a.  (1O8) 
Strong,  not  easily  pierced  or  shaken ;  hartL  op- 
posed to  soft ;  constant,  steady,  resolute,  nxed, 
unshaken ;  the  name  or  names  under  which 
any  house  of  trade  is  ^tablished ;  a  commer- 
cial word.    Mason, 

To  Firm,  ferm.  v.  a. 
To  settle,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  fix ;  to 
fix  without  wandering. 

Firmament,  fer'ma-raent,  s. 

The  sky,  the  heavens. 

Firmamental,  fer-ma-mln^tal.  a. 
Celestial,  of  the  upper  regions. 

Firmly,  ferm'le.  ad. 
Strongly,  impenetrably  ;   immovcably  ;  stea- 
dily, constantly. 

Firmness,  firm'nis.  s. 
Stability,  compkloess;  itciriinest,  coiutaocj, 
lesohitioa. 


First,  furst.  a.  (los) 
The  ordinal  of  one;  earliest  in  time ;  highest 
in  dignity ;  great,  excellent. 

First,  furst.  ad. 
Before  any  thing  else,  earliest ;  before  any 
other  consideration ;  at  the  beginning,  at  fir&t. 

FlRST.GOT,fur8t'gOt.  \ 

First-begotten,  first' be-git'tn.  / 

s.  The  eldest  of  children. 

First-fruits,  furst'frSots.  s. 

What  the  season  first  produces  or  matins  of 
any  kind ;  the  first  pronts  of  any  thing  ;  the 
earliest  effeas  of  any  thing. 

Firstling,  furst'lfng.  s. 

The  first  produce  or  ofispriog  i  the  thing  first 

thought  or  done. 
FiSC,  ffsk.  s. 

Publick  treasury.    Mason, 

Fiscal,  fis'kal.  s.  (88) 

Excheuuer,  revenue. 
Fish,  fish.  s. 

An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 
To  Fish,  ffsh.  v.  n. 

To  be  employed  in  catching  fish ;  to  endeavour 

at  any  thing  by  artifice. 
To  Fish,  fish.  v.  a. 

To  search  water  in  quest  of  fish. 

Fish-hook,  flsf/hgik.  s. 

A  hook  for  catching  fish. 

Fishpond,  fish' pond.  s. 

A  small  pool  for  fish. 

Fisher,  ftsh'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  is  employed  in  catching  fish* 

Fisherboat,  ffsh'ur-bAte.  s. 
A  boat  employed  in  catching  fish. 

Fisherman,  ftsh'ur-itian.  s.  (88) 
One  whose  employment  and  livelihood  is  to 
catch  fish. 

Fishery,  fish'ur-i.  s. 

The  business  of  catching  fish. 

FiSHFUL,  fish'ful.  a. 
Abounding  with  fish. 

ToFiSHiFY,  t1sh'e-fi.  V.  a. 

Toturn  tu  fi%h. 

Fishing,  flsh'ing.  s. 

Commodjty  of  taking  fish. 
FiSHKETTLE,  fish'klt-tl.  S.  (405) 
A  caldron  m^de  long  for  the  fish  to  be  boiled 
without  bending. 

Fishmeal,  flsb'iD^le.  s. 

Diet  of  fish. 

Fishmonger,  fisb'mung-gur.s. 

A  dealer  in  fish. 

Fishy,  fish'e.  a. 

Consisting  of  fish  ;  having  the  qualities  of  fish. 

Fissile,  fls'sil.  a.  (i4o) 

Having  the  grain  in  a  certain  direfiioo,  so  as  to 
be  cleft. 

FiSSILITY,  f!s-sil'i-ti.  S. 
The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  cloven. 

Fissure,  fish'shure.  s.  (452) 

A  cleft,  a  narrow  chasm  where  a  breach  has 
been  made. 

Fist,  fist.  s. 
The  hand  clenched  with  the  fiogcis  doubled 
down. 

Fisticuffs,  fis'ii-kdfs.  s. 

Battle  with  the  fist. 

Fistula,  fls'tshu-la.  s.  (461) 

A  sinuous  ulcer  caliout  within. 

FisTULAR,  fis'tsh&.lar.a.  (da) 
UoUow  like  a  py;c« 


Fistulous,  fis'tshfi-l&s.a. 

HavinK  the  nature  of  a  fistula. 

Fit,  fit.  s. 

A  paroxysm  of  any  intermittent  distemper  ; 
any  short  return  after  intermission  ;  disorder, 
disteraperature ;  the  hysterical  disorders  of 
women,  ind  the  convulsions  of  children. 

Fit,  fit.  a. 
Qualified,  proper ;  convenient,  meet,  right. 

To  Fit,  fit.  y.  a. 
To  suit  one  thing  to  another  ;  to  accommo- 
date a  person  wiio  any  thing  ;  to  be  adapted 
to,  to  suit  any  thing ;  to  fit  out,  lo  furnish,  to 
equip ;  to  fit  up,  to  furnish,  to  make  proper 
for  use. 

To  Fit,  fit.  v.  n. 

To  be  proper,  to  be  fit. 

Fitch,  fitsh.  s. 

A  small  kind  of  wild  pea. 

Fitch  AT,  fitsh'it.     1 

Fitchew,  fir'tjfhii.  /  * 

A  stink Kig  Ihtle  beast,  tint  robs  the  henroost 
'    and  warren. 

Fitful,  ilt'ful.  a. 

Varied  by  paroxysms. 

Fitly,  fit'li.  ad. 
Properly,  justly,  reaaonably ;  commodionaly, 

meetly. 

Fitness,  (It'nes.  s. 

Propriety,  meetness,  iustness,  reasonableBess  ; 
convernience,  commodity,  the  state  of  being  fiu 
Fitment,  fit'/nent.  s. 
Something  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose. 

Fitter,  tit'tuj.  s. 

1  he  person  or  thing  that  confeis  fiuiesi  tot 

aiiy  thing. 

Five,  five.  a. 
Four  and  one,  half  of  ten. 

Fiveleaved  Grass,  five'lievd.  s, 
Cinquefoi  1 ,  a  species  of  clover. 

Fives,  fivz.  s. 

A  kind  of^lay  with  a  ball ;  adiseaae  of  boiacs. 
ToFix,  fiks.  V.  a. 
To  make  fast ;  to  settle ;  to  dired  without  va* 
nation  ;  to  deprive  of  volatility ;  to  trao^; 
to  withhold  from  motion. 

To  Fix,  fiks.  v.  n. 
To  determine  the  resolution ;  to  Yest,  to  cease 
to  wander ;  to  lose  volatility,  so  as  to  be  mal- 
leable. 

Fixation,  fik-sa'shSn.  s. 

Stability,  firmness;  confinement;  want  of 
volatili^ ;  reduflion  from  fluidity  to  firmness. 

Fixedly  Jik'sld-lc.  ad.  ^364) 

Certainly,  nrmly. 

Fixedness,  fik'sed-nis.  s.  {365) 

Stability  ;  want  or  loss  of  volatility  ;  steadi- 
ness, settled -opinion  or  resolution. 

FixiDiTY,  fik-sid'i-te.  s. 
Coherence  of  pans. 

Fixity,  fik'se-te.  s. 

Coherence  of  parts. 

Fixture,  fiks' tshire.  s.  (463)  ' 

Firmness,  stable  sute  i  a  piece  of  fiiraiture 
fixcrd  to  a  house. 

Fi xu RE,  flk' shire,  s.  {479) 
Firmness,  stable  state.     Asb, 

Fl7GIG,  fiz'glg.  S. 
A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon,  with  which  leaneo 
strike  fish. 

Flabby,  flab'be.  a. 

Soft,  not  firm. 

FLABiLe:,flab'il.  a.(i40) 

SubjeA  to.be  blown,  airy. 
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Flaccid,  flak  .s!d.  a 

Weak,  limber,  not  siiff ;  lax,  not  tense— Sec 

EXAOCKRATE. 

Flaccidity,  fl5k'Sifl'c-te.  s. 

Laxity,  iimbrrncss,  want  oi  icnaion. 

To  Flag,  fls?.  v.  n. 

T^  han^  loose  without  stiffness  or  tension  ;  to 
grow  spiritless  or  dejcclcd  ;  to  grow  fccbic,  to 
k)sc  vigour. 

To  Flag,  flag.  v.  a.  . 

To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to  droop ;  to  lay  with 
broad  stones. 

Flag,  fla^.  s. 
A  water-phni  with  a  broad-bladcd  leaf  and 
yellow  flower;  the  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship 
or  land  forces  ;  a  sptxics  of  stone  used  for 
smooth  pavement. 

Flag-broom,  fl.^g'brSom.  s. 
A  bioom  for  swccpuw  flags  or  pavements. 

Flag-officer,  flag'if-fe-sur.  s. 

A  commander  of  a  squ<idron. 

F'lag-ship,  flag'ship.  s. 
The  ship  in  which  the  commander  of  a  fleet  is. 

Flag-worm,  flag'wurm.  s. 

A  grub  bred  in  watery  places  among  flags  or 
sedge. 

F'lagelet,  fladje'e-let.  s. 
A  small  flute. 

Flagellation,  fladje-el-la'shun.  5. 

The  use  of  the  scourge. 
Flagginess,  flag'ge-nes.  s. 
Laxity,  limbemcss. 

Flaggy,  flag'ge.  a.  (383) 

Weak,  lax,  limber ;  insipid. 

Flagitious,  fla-jish'us.  a. 

Wicked,  villainous,  atrocious. 

FLAGiTiousNESS,fla-jish'us-nes.  s. 

Wickedness,  villainy. 

Flagon,  flag'Sn.  s.  (166) 
A  vessel  of  drink  with  a  narrow  mouth. 

Flagrancy,  fla'graii-se.  s. 
Burning  heat,  fire. 

Flagrant,  fla' grant,  a.  ^ 
Ardent,  burning,  eager ;  glowing  ;  red ;  no- 
torious, flaming. 

FLAGRATiON,fla-gra'shun.  s. 

Burning.  , 

Flagstaff,  flag'staf.  s. 

The  staff' on  which  the  flag  is  fixed. 

Flail,  Bale.  s.  (202) 
The  instrument  with  which  grain  is  beaten  out 
of  the  ear. 

Flake,  flake,  s. 
Any  thing  that  apjvars  loosely  held  together  ; 
a  stratum,  layer,  a  lock  of  wool  drawn  out.    . 

Flaky,  fla'ke.  a. 

Loosely  hanging  together ;  lying  in  layers  or 
strata,  broken  inio  lamma. 

Flam,  flatn.  s. 

A  falsehood,  a  lie,  an  illusory  pretext. 

To  Flam,  flam.  y.  a. 

To  deceive  with  a  lie. 

Fx^ambeau^  llam'bo.  $..(245) 
A  lighted  torch.    Plural  Flam b  eau  x. 

Flame,  flJme.  8. 
Light  emitted  from  fire ;  a  siceam  of  fire  ;  ar- 
dour of  temper  or  imagination,  brighiness  of 
fancy ;  ardour  of  inclination ;  passion  of  love. 

To 'Flame,  fl;^)me.  v.  n. 

To  shine  as  fire,  to  burn  witjb  emission  of 
Jii»ht ;  10  blaze;  to  break  out  in  violence  of 
passion. 

Flame-coloured,  flame' kal-lurd. 
a.  (362)  Of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 


Flamen,  fla'mln.  s.  (503) 
A  priest  in  ancient  times,  one  that  o£Bciated  in 
solemn  offices. 

(J:|r  If  there  be  any  case  in  which  we  are  to  take 
our  English  quantity  from  the  Laiin»  it  is  in 
wordsof  two  syllables  which  retain  rheir  Latin 
form,  and  have  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllabic 
long. — Sec  Drama. 

Flammation,  flam-ma'shun.  s. 

The  a£t  of  setting  on  flame. 

Flamm ABILITY,  flam-ma-b?l'c-tc.  s. 
The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  sLton  fire. 

Flammeous,  flam'me-us.  a. 

Consisting  of  flame. 

Flamm  I  FERGUS,  flam-mif'fe-rfis.  a. 

(518)  Bringing  flame. 

FLAMMivoMOUS,flam-mtv'6-mus.a. 

(528)  Vomiting  out  fiame.  ' 

Flamy,  fl4'me.  a. 
iLflamcd,  burning ;  having  the  nature  of  flame. 

Flank,  flank,  s. 
That  part  of  the  side  of  a  quadruped  near  the 
hinder  thigh;  in  men,  the  latter  part  of  the 
lower  belly  ;  the  side  of  any  army  or  fleet ;  in 
fortification,  that  psrt  of  (he  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face. 

To  Flank,. flank.  V.  a. 

To  attack  the  side  of  a1)attalion  or  fleet;  to 
be  posted  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  any 
pass  on  the  side,  to  be  on  the  side. 

Flanker,  flank/ur.  s. 
A  fortificaiion  jutting  out  so  as  to  command 
the  side  of  a  body  marching  to  the  assault. 

Flannel,  flan'n^I.s.  (99} 

A  soft  nappy  stuff  of  wool. 

Flap,  flap.  s. 
Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and  kx)se ;  the 
>  motion  otany  thing  brpad  and  loose ;  the  noise 
made  by  that  motion ;  a  disease  in  horses. 

To  Flap,  flap.  v.  a. 

T«  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies  are  beaten ;  to 
move  with  a  flap  or  noise. 

To  Flap,  flap.  V.  n. 

To  p!y  the  win^s  wltl)  noise ;  to  fall  with  flaps 
or  broad  parts  depending. 
Flapdragon,  fl;ip'drSg-un.  s. 

A  play  in  which  they  catch  raisins  out  of 
burning  brandy;  the  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon. 

Flapearrd,  flap'eird.  a.  (362) 
Having  loose  and  broad  cais. 

To  Flare,  flare,  v.  n. 

To  flutter  wiih  a  splendid  show?  to  glitter 
with  transient  lustre  ;  to  glitter  offensively  ;  to 
be  in  too  much  light. 

Flash,  flash,  s. 

A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  bl  «zc  ;  sudden 
burst  of  wit  or  mcrrim(;nt  ;  a  short  transient 
state  ;  a  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 

To  Flash,  flash.  V.  n. 

To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient  flame;  to 
burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence  ;  to  break 
out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright  thought. 

To  Flash,  flash,  v.  a. 
To  strike  up  large  bodies  of  water. 

Flasher,  flash'ur.  s. 

A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than  reality. 

Flashily,  flavsh'e-lc.  ad/ 

With  empty  show. 
Flashy,  fiash'e.  a. 

Empty,  not  solid  ;  showy,  without  substance  ; 
insipid,  without  force  or  spirit. 

Flask,  flask,  s.   • 

A  bottle,  a  vessel ;  a  powder-horn. 

Flasket,  fliisk'fe  s.  . 

A  vessel  in  which  viands  are-scrved.    * 


Flat,  fiat,  a 

Horiiomally  level  ;  smooth,  without  protu- 
berances; without  elevation;  level  with  the 
ground;  lying  horizontally  prostrate,  lying 
along ;  in  pamting,  without  relief,  without 
prominence  of  the  figures  ;  tasteless,  insipid  ; 
dull,  unaniniated  ;  spiritless,  deje8ed  ;  pe- 
remptory, absolute,  downright;  not  sharp  in 
sound. 

Flat,  flat.s. 

A  level,  an  extended  plane  ;  even  ground,  not 
mountainous ;  a  smooth  low  eround  exposed 
to  inundations  ;  shallow,  strand,  place  in  the 
sea  where  the  water  is  not  deep ;  the  broad 
side  of  a  blade  ;  depression  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage ;  a  mark  or  ch.ira£ler  in  musick. 
To  Flat,  flat.  v.  a. 

To  level,  to  depress  to  make  broad  and 
smooth  ;  to  make  vapid. 

To  Flat,  flat.  v.  n. 
To  grow  flat,  opposed  to  swell  ;  to  become 
imanimated  or  vauid. 

Flatlong,  flat'long.  ad. 
With  the  flat  downwards,  not  edgewise. 

Flatly,  flatMc.  ad. 

Horizontally,  without  inclination;  without 
prominence  or  elevation ;  without  spirit,  dully, 
frigidly  ;  peremptorily,  downright. 

Flatness,  flat'nes.  s. 

Evenness,  level  extension  ;  want  of  relief  or 
prominence ;  deadness,  insipidity,  vapidness ; 
dnettion  of  state  ;  dcicfiion  of  mind,  want  of 
life ;  dullness,  insipidity,  frigidity  ;  the  coi> 
trary  to  shnlness  or  acuteness  of  sound. 

To  Flatten,  flat'in.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  make  even  or  level,  without  prominence  or 
.elevation  ;  to  beat  down  to  the  ground ;  to 
make  vapid  ;  to  drjofk,  to  depress,  to  dispirit. 

To  Flatten,  flat'tn.  v.  n. 
To  grow  even  or  level  ;  to  grow  duU  and  in- 
sipid. 

FLATTER,flat'tur.  s.  (99)         •    ' 
I'h'r  workman  or  instrument   by  which  bodies 
are  flattened. 

To  Flatter,  flat'iur.  v.  a. 

To  soothe  with  praises,  to  please  with  blan- 
dishments ;  to  praise  falsely  ;  iq  laise  false 
hopes. 

Flatterer,  flat'tur-rur.  s. 

.'  One  wlv  flatters,  a  fawner,  a  wheedlcr. 
Fl  ATTEKY,  ^'w'lur.-e.  S.   {ssy) 
False  prair, , III! ill  obsequiousness. 

FLATTIbH.  fl.:«'t!sih.  a. 
SuiHewbaiflat,  approaching  to  flatness. 

Flatulency,  flai&h'u-len-se. «. 
(^1)    Windiness,'    turgidness ;    emptiness: 

vanity. 

Flatulent,  flatsh^u-Ietit. a. 

Turgid  with  air,  wiody  ;  emfity,  vain,  big 
without  substance  or  reality,  puHy.. 

Flatuosity,  flatsh-ii-6s'e-te.  s. 

Windiness,  fullness  of  air. 
Flatuous,  flatsh'u-us.  a. 

Windy,  full  of  wind. 

Flatus, -fli'tu^.  s. 

,    Wind  gathered  in  anvcdviiies  of  ih'e  body. 

Flatwise,  flSt'wlkc.  ad. 

•    With  the  flat  downwards,  not  \hc  edge. 

To  Flaunt,  flantiv.  n.  (214) 

To  make  ii  fluttering  .sHoy^-  in  ap^>arcl;  to  be 
hung  with  something  loose  and  flying. 
FLA'UiNT,  H^f.S.'  J  '  , 

Ativ  thing  loose  and  airy<  '  ' 

Flavour   fla'lur.  s.  (sf  i>  '    "  '  -' ' 
Power  of  plcfl^inp  tht-  fastc ;  swccoiC*  to  tnc 

i    smell,  odour,  fragrance. 
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n6r  f  167),  not  (163);  tibe(l7l),tfib  (172),  bull  (173);  oil  (299);  P^ind  (sis);  /Ain  (466),  xnis  {469). 


Flavourous,  fla'vur-us.  a.  (557) 

Delightful  to  the  palate  ;  fragrant,  odorous. 

Flaw,  fldw.  s. 

A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing  ;  a  fault,  a  de- 
fe6i ;  a  sudden  gust ;  a  violent  blast ;  a  tumult, 
a  tempestuous  uproar ;  a  sudden  commotion 
of  mind. 

To  Flaw,  flaw.  v.  a. 

To  break,  to  crack,  to  damage  with  fissure. 
Flawless,  flaw'les.  a. 

W^ithout  cracks»  without  defc6ls. 
Flawy,  flaw'e.  a. 

Full  of  flaws. 

Flax,  flaks.  s. 

The  nbrous  plant  of  which  the  finest  thread  is 
made ;  the  nbres  of  flax  cleansed  and  combed 
ibr  the  spinner. 

Flaxcomb,  flaks'kom.s. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  fibres  of  flax 
are  cleansed  from  the  brittle  uarts. 
Flax  DRESSER,  flaks'dres-sur.  s. 

He  that  prepares  Aax  for  the  spinner. 

Flaxen*  flak'sn.  a.  (lOj) 
Made  of  nax ;  fair,  long,  and  flowing. 

Flaxweed,  flaks'weed.  s. 

A  plant. 

ToFlay,  flJ.  v.a.  (221) 

To  strip  off  the  skin ;  to  take  off  the  skin  or 
surface  of  any  thing. 

g:^  There  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  this 
word  as  if  spelled  ^^tf,  rhyming  with  SfOy 
which  is  every  day  growing  more  vulvar. 

Flayer,  fl^'fir.  s. 

He  that  strips  the  skin  off  any  thing. 

Flea,  fli.  s. 

A  small  inseA  remarkable  for  its  agility  in 
leaping. 

To  Flea,  fle.  v.  a. 

To  clean  nom  fleas.  v 

Fleabane,  fle'bine.  s. 

A  plant. 

Fleabite,  fli'blte.  1 

Fleabiting,  fle'bi-ting.  / ^* 
Rc6  marks  caused  by  fleas ;  a  small  hurt  or 
pain  like  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  flea. 

Fleabitten,  fl^'bit-tn.  a.  (103) 
Stung  by  fleas ;  mean,  worthless. 

Fleak,  flike.  s, 

A  small  lock,  threadj  or  twist. 

T<y  Fleak,  fleke.  v.  a. 

To  spot,  to  streak,  to  stripe,  to  dapple. 

Fleam,  fl^me.  s. 
An  instrument  used  to  bleed  cattle. 

Fleawort,  fli'wurt.  s. 
A  plant. 

To  Flecker, flek'ur.  v.a. 

To  spot,  to  mark  with  strokes  or  touches. 
Fled,  fled. 

The  preterit  and  participle  of  Flee. 
Fledge,  fledje.  a. 
Full-feathered,  able  to  fly. 

To  Fledge,  fledje.  v.a. 

To  furnish  with  wings,  to  supply  with  feathers. 

To  Flee,  flee,  v,  n.  Pret.  Fled. 
To   run  from  danger,  to  have  recourse  to 
shelter. 

Fleece,  fleese.  s. 
As  much'  wool  as  is  ^horii  from  one  s^eep. 

To  Fleece,  fleese.  v.  a. 
To  clip  the   fleece  of  a  sheep ;  to  strip,  to 
plunder,  as  a  sheep  is  robbed  el  its  wool. 

Fleeced,  fliest.  a.  {3S9) 
Having  fleeces  of  wool . 


Fleecy,  flee'se.  a. 
Woolly,  covered  with  wooU 

To  Fleer,  fleer,  v.  n. 
I'o  mock,  to  gibe,  to  jest  with  insolence  and 
contempt  ;  to  leer,  to  grin. 

Fleer,  fleer,  s. 

Mockery  expressed  either  in  words  or  looks  ; 
a  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 

Fleerer,  fleer'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  mocker,  a  fawner. 

Fleet,  flict.  s. 
A  company  of  ihips,  a  navy. 

Fleet,  fleet,  s. 
A  creek,  an  inlet  of  water. 

Fleet,  fleet,  a. 
Swift  of  pace,  quick,  nimble,  a£livc  ;  skim- 
ming the  surface. 

To  Fleet,  fliet.  v.  n. 
To  fly  swiftly, ,  to  vanish  ;  to  be  in  a  transient 
state. 

To  Fleet,  fleet,  v.  a. 
To  skim  the  water;  to  live  merrily,  or  pass 
time  away  lightly. 

Fleetly,  fleet'le.  ad. 
Swiftly,  nimbly,  with  swift -pace. 

Fleetness,  fliet'nes.  s. 
Swiftness  of  couree,  nimbleness,  celerity. 

Flesh,  flesh,  s. 

The  body  distinguished  from  the  soul ;  the 
muscles  distinguished  from  the  skin,  bones, 
tendons;  animal  food  distinguished  from 
vegetable ;  the  body  of  beasts  or  birds  used  in 
food,  distind  from  fishes;  animal  nature  ; 
carnality,  corporal  appetites;  near  relation; 
the  outward  or  literal  sense.  The  Orientals 
termed  the  immediate  or  literal  sigiiificaiionof 
any  precept  or  type  The  Flesh,  and  the  remote 
or  typical  meaning  The  Spirit.  I'bis  is  fre- 
quent in  St.  Paul. 

To  Flesh,  flesh,  v.a. 

To  imitate ;  to  harden,  to  establish  in  any 
pra^Uce;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

Fleshcolour,  flesh'kul-ur.  s. 
The  colour  ol  flesh. 

Fleshfly,  flcsh'fll.  S. 
A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh,  azid  deposits  her 
eggs  in  it. 

Fleshhook,  flesh'hiok.  s. 
A  hook  to  draw  flesh  from  the  caldron. 

Fleshless,  flesh'les.  s. 
Without  flesh. 

Fleshliness,  flesh'le-nes.  s. 
Caraal  pa^ions  or  apjKtites. 

Fleshly, fleshMe.  a. 

Corporeal ;  carnal ;  animal,  not  vegetable. 
Fleshmeat,  flesh' mete.  s. 
Animal  food,  the  flesh  of  animals  prepared  for 
food. 

Fleshment,  fl^sh'ment.  s. 
£agerness  gained  by  a  successfpl  initiation. 

Fleshmonger,  flesh' mung-gur.  s. 

One  who  deals  in  ilc&h,  a  pimp. 

Fleshpot,  flesh' pot.  s. 
A  vessel  in  which   flesh  is  cooked,  thence 
plenty  oi  flesh. 

FLESHQ[UARE,fl?sh'kwakc.  s. 
A  tremor  of  the  body. 

Fleshy,  flcsh'e.  a. 

Plump,  full  of  fle&h  ;  pulpous. 

Flev^t,  flu.  (265) 

The  pret.  of  To  fly. 

Flew,  flu.  s. 
The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  bound. 


Flewed,  fli*ie.  a.  (362) 
Chapped,  mouthed. 

Flexanimous,  fleks-an'e-mus.  a. 
Having  power  to  change  the  disposition  of  the 
mind.  '^ 

Flexibility,  fleks-e-bil'e-t^.  5?. 

The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent,  pliancy  ; 
eosintso  to  be  ]^rsuadcd,  compliance. 

Flexible,  i  eks'c-bl.  a.  (405) 

Possible  10  be  bent,  pliant ;  complying,  obse- 
quious; duHilC}  manageable  ;  that  may  be  ac- 
commodated to  various  form  s  and  piirposcs. 

Flexiblenkss,  fleks'e-bl-nes,  s. 

Possibility  to  be  bent,  easincs^s  to  be  b^i^i ;  ob- 
sequiousness, compliance  ;  ductility,  manage- 
abieness. 

Flexile,  fleks'il.  a.  (i4o) 
Pliant,  easily  bent,  obsequious  to  any  power  or 
impulse. 

Flexion, flek'shun.  s. 

The  a£^  of  bending  ;  a  double,  a  bending ;  a 
turn  towards  any  part  or  quarter. 

Flexor,  fleks'or.  s.  (166) 
The  general  name  of  the  muscles  which  a£l  in 
contrading  the  joints. 

Flexuous,  flek'shu-us.  a.  (452) 
Winding,  tortuous ;  variable,  not  steady. 

Flexure,  flek'shure.  s. 

The  form  or^dircftion  in  which  any  thing  is 
bent;  the  a6t  of  bending  ;  the  part  bent,  the~ 
joint ;  obsequious  or  servile  cringe. 

To  Flicker,  flik'ur.  v,  a. 

To  flutter,  to  play  the  wing's. 
Flier,  fli'ur.  s.  (()8) 

A  fugitive,  a  runaway  ;  that  part  of  a  machine 
which,  by  being  put  into  a  more  rapid  motion 
than  the  other  parts,  equalizes  and  regulates 
the  motion  of  the  rest. 

Flight,  flite,  s.  (3(>3) 

The  Jiti  of  flying  or  ruiining  from  danger;  the 
a^t  '  of  using  wings ;  removal  from  place  to 
place  by  means  ofwings ;  a  Hock  of  birds  flying 
together,  the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season, 
as  the  haivest  flight  of  pigeons ;  a  volley,  a 
shower ;  the  space  passed  bv  flying ;  heat  of 
imagination,  sally  of  the  soul. 

Flighty,  fli'te.  a. 

Fleeting,  swift;  wild,  full  of  imagination. 

Flimsy,  flim'ze.  a. 

Weak,  feablc  ;  mean,  spiritless,  without  force« 
To  Flinch,  flmsh.  v.  n. 

To  shrink  from  any  suflering  or  undertaking. 

Flincher,  flinsh'ur.  s. 
He  who  shrinks  or  fails  in  any  matter. 

To  Fling,  fling,  v.  a.    Pret.  Flung; 

Pan.  Flung  or  Flang.  To  cast  from  the  hand, 
to  throw;  to  dart,  to  cast  with  violence;  to 
scatter;  to  drive  by  violence;  to  cast  reproach; 
to  fling  down,  to  demolish,  to  ruin ;  to  fling 
off,  to  battle  in  the  chace. 

To  Fling,  fling,  v.  n. 

To  flounce,  to  wmcc,  to  fly  into  violent  mo» 
tiorts;  to  fling  out,  to  grow  tmruiy  or  out- 
rageous. 

Fling,  flfng.  s. 
A  throw,  a  cast;  a  gibe,  1  sneer,  a  contemp- 
tuous remark. 

Flingeh,  flfng' ur.s.  (409) 
He  who  throws. 

Flint,  flint,  s. 
A  kind  of  stone  used  in  firelocks  ;  any  thing 
eminently  or  proverbially  bard. 

Flinty,  flint'i.  a. 
Made  of  flint,  strong;   hard  of  heart,  inex- 
orable. 
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Flip,  flip.  s. 

A  liquor  much  used  inshipt,  made  by  mixing 
beer  with  spirits  aiid  sucar.  A  cant  word. 

Flippancy,  flip'pan-se.  s. 

Talkativeness,  loquacity. 

Flippant,  flip' pant.  a. 

Nimble,  moveable :  it  is  used  only  of  the  zQ. 
of  speech ;  pert,  talkative. 

Flippantly,  fl!p'pant-le.  ad. 

In  a  flowing,  prating  way. 

To  Flirt,  flurt.  v.  a.  (lOs) 

To  throw  any  thing  with  a  quick  clastick  mo- 
tion ;  to  move  with,  quickness. 
To  Flirt,  fluit.  v.  n. 
To  jeer,  to  gibe  one ;  to  run  about  perpetually, 
to  be  unsteady  and  Buttering ;  to  coquet  with 
men. 

Flirt,  flurt.  s. 

A  quick  clastick  motion  ;  a  sudden  trick;  a 
pert  hussey  ;  a  coquette. 

Flirtation,  flur-ra'shun.  s. 
A  quick  sprightly  motion ;  coijuctry. 

To  Flit,  flit.  v.  n. 
To  fly  away ;  to  remove,  to  flutter ;  to  be  flux 
or  unstable. 

Flitch,  flitsh.  s. 

The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured. 

Flittermouse,  flit'iur.miuse.  s>i 
The  bat. 

Flitting,  flit'ting.  s. 

An  offence,  a  fault,  a  flying  away. 

.  Flix,  fliks.  s. 
Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 

To  Float,  flote.  v.  n.  (295) 
To  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  to  past 
with  a  light  irregular  coune. 

To  Float,  flote.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  water. 

Float,  flote.  s. 

The  aSi  of  flowing ;  any  body  so  contrived  or 
formed  as  to  swim  on  the  water ;  the  cork  or 
quill  by  which  the  angler  discovers  the  bite. 

Floaty,  fli'ti.  a. 

Buoyant  and  swimming  a-top. 

Flock,  flok.  s. 

A  company  of  birds  or  beasts;  a  company  of 
sheep,  distinguished  from  herds,  which  are  of 
oxen ;  a  body  of  men ;  a  lock  of  wool. 

To  Flock,  fl&k.  v.  n. 

To  gather  in  crowds  or  hrge  numbers. 

To  Flog,  flog.  v.  a. 

To  lashy  to  whip. 

Flood,  flud.  s.  (sos) 

A  bo^  of  water ;  a  deluge,  an  inundation ; 
flow,  flux,  not  ebb ;  catamcnia. 

To  Flood,  flfid.  v.  a. 
To  deluge,  to  cover  with  waters. 

Floodgate,  flud'gate.  s. 

Gate  or  shutter  by  which  ibe  watercoune  is 
closed  or  opened  at  pleasure. 

Floor,  fl66k.  s.  {306) 

The  broad  part  of  the  anchor  which  takes  hold 
of  the  ground. 

Floor,  flore.  s.  fsio) 

The  pavement ;  the  part  of  a  room  on  which 
-  we  tread ;  a  story,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Floor,  flore.  v.  a. 

To  cover  the  bottom  with  a  floor. 

Flooring,  flo'ring.  s. 

Bottom,  floor. 

To  Flop,  flip.  v.  a. 

To  clap  the  wings  with  noise. 

Floral,  flo'ral.  a. 
Relating  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers. 


Florence,  flir'ense.  s. 

A  kind  of  cloth;  a  kind  of  wine. 

Floret^  flo'r^t.  s. 
A  small  imperfcd  flower. 

FLORin,flor'!d.  a.  (544) 
Pixxiu6live  of  flowers,  covered  with  flowers ; 
brij^ht  in  colour,  fiushc%  with  red ;   embcU 
lisbcd,  splendid. 

Floridity,  flo-rid'4-ti.  s. 
Freshness  of  colour. 

Floridness,  flor'id-nl$.  8. 
Freshness  of  colour ;   embellishment,  ambi- 
tious elegance. 

Flori FERGUS,  flo-riffi-rus.  a.(518) 
Froduflive  of  flowers. 

FLORiVi,flor'in.  s. 
A  coin  fir^t  made  by  the  Florentines.  That  of 
Germany  is  four  shillings  and  six-pence*  that 
of  Spain  four  shillings  and  four-pence  half- 
penny, that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpetKe,  that  of  Holland  two  shil- 
lings. 

Florist,  flo'i^st.  s. 

A  cultivator  of  flowers. 
({:3r  Why  we  should  pumoanccJl^mtUiAJioret 
with  the  longs'^  and^pri</ and ^0rrn  with  the 
short  sound  or  that  letter,  cannot  easily  be 
guessed.  T^^y  ^^^  '^^  ^'^'^  ^^  same  original, 
are  all  anglicised,  and  consist  but  of  two  sylla- 
bles ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  gathered 
from  them  is,  the  uncertainty  of  arguing  from 
the  Latin  quantity  to  our's.— Sec  Drama, 
and  Principles,  No.  544. 

Florulent,  flor'u-lent.  a. 

Flowery,  blossoming. 

Flosculous,  flos'lci-lus.  a. 
Composed  of  flowers. 

To  Flotb,  flite.  v.  a. 
To  skim. 

To  Flounce, fliunse.  v.n.  (312) 

To  move  with  violence  in  the  water  or  mire  ; 
to  move  with  weight  and  tumult;  to  move 
with  passionate  agitation. 

To  Flounce,  fl6dnse.  v. a. 

To  deck  with  flounces. 
Flounce,  fliunse.  s. 

Any  thing  sewed  to  the  sarment,  and  hanging 
^ioose,  so  as  to  swell  and  shake  ;  a  furbelow. 

Flounder,  fl&un'dur.  s.  (312) 
The  name  of  a  small  flat  fish. 

To  Flounder,  flAun'dur.  v.  n. 

To  struggle  with  violent  and  irregolar  mo- 
tions. 

Flour,  fliur.  s. 
The  edible  part  of  com,  or  any  grain  reducible 
to  powder. 

^^  This  word,  spelled  in  this  manner,  is  not  in 
Johnson,  though  nothing  seems  better  settled 
by  custom  than  this  dtsriadlion  in  the  spelling 
between  this  word  and  the  Jlouoer  of  a  plant. 
That  words  written  alike  ought  not  to  be 
sounded  differently  in  order  to  signify  different 
things,  has  been  proved,  it  is  presumed,  under 
the  word  Bowl  :  but  that  words  signifying 
different  things,  though  sounded  alike,  ought 
to  be  written  differently,  seems  evident  from 
the  necessity  there  is  of  making  words  which 
are  the  signs  of  ideas  as  diffietent  as  the  ideas 
themselves.  In  the  former  case  we  do  not 
know  how  to  pronounce  the  word  b^uu,  till 

.  we  have  its  meaning  fixed  by  what  follows ;  in 
the  lat'er,  though  the  ear  is  not  sure  of  the 
idea  till  it  has  heard  the  context,  the  eye  in 
reading  is  at  no  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  nor  are  the  organs  in  suspense  how  10 
pronounce  it.  The  want  of  a  different  sound  to 
express  a  different  idea,  is  an  impcrfe£lion  of 
the  language  in  both  cases ;  but  tne  want  of  a 


different  mark  to  express  difference  of  idea  to 
the  eye,  would  be  a  double  imperfedion. 

To  Flourish,  flur'rfsh.  v. n.  (314) 

To  be  in  vigour  ;  not  to  fade ;  to  be  in  a 
prosperotu  state  ;  to  use  florid  language;  to 
describe  various  figures  by  intcrsefling  lines  ; 
to  boast,  to  brag ;  in  musick,  to  pby  some 
prelude. 

To  Flourish,  flSr'rlsh.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  vegetable  beauty;  to  adorn 
with  figures  of  needle-work ;  to  move  any 
thing  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations ;  to  adorn 
with  embellishments  of  language. 
Flourish,  flur'rfsh.  s. 

Bravery,  beauty;  an  ostentatious  cmbcirish- 
ment,  ainbitious  copiousness ;  figures  flarmcd 
by  lines  curiously  ©r  wantonly  drawn. 

Flourisher,  flur'rish^ur.  s. 
One  that  is  in  prime  or  in  prosperity. 

To  Flout,  flout,  v.  a.  (312) 

To  mock,  to  insult,  to  treat  with  mockeiy  and 
contempt. 

To  Flout,  fliut.  v.  n. 

To  pra£iisc  mockery,  to  behave  with  omk- 

tempt. 

Flout,  fliut.  s. 

A  mock,  an  insult. 

Flouter,  fl6u'tur.  s. 

One  who  jcera. 

To  Flow,  flo.  v.  n.  (324) 

To  run  or  spread  as  water ;  to  run,  opposed  to 
standing  waters  ;  to  rise,  not  tp  ebb ;  to  melt ; 
to  proceed,  to  is$uc  ;  to  glide  smoothly,  as  a 
flowing  period  ;  to  write  smoothly,  to  speak 
volubly ;  to  be  copious,  to  be  full  j  lo  hang 
loose  and  waving. 

To  Flow,  flo.  v.  a. 
To  overflow,  to  deluge. 

Flow,  flo.  s. 

The  rise  of  water,  not  the  ebb  ;  a  sodden 
plenty  or  abundance ;  a  stream  of  didion. 

Flower,  fliu'ur.  s.  {98)  (323) 

The  pan  of  a  plant  which 'contains  the  seeds; 
an  ornament,  an  embellishment ;  the  prime, 
the  flourishing  part ;  the  edible  part  of  com, 
the  meat ;  the  most  excellent  or  valuable  port 
of  any  thing. 

Flower-de-luce,  fliu'Sr-di-lfisc'. 

s.  A  bulbous  iris. 

To  Flower,  fliu'ur.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  flower,  to  ^  in  bkicaom  ;  to  be  in 
the  prime,  to  flourish  ;  to  froth,  to  fcnnent, 
to  mantle ;  to  come  as  cream  from  the  sur- 
face. 

To  Flower,  fliu'ur.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  fictitious  or  imitated  flowen. 

Floweret,  fliu'ur-et.  s. 

A  flower,  a  small  flower. 

Flower-garden,  fliu'ur-RSr-dn.  s. 

A  garden  in  which  flowers  are  principally  cul- 
tivated. 

Floweriness,  flou'ur-e-n?s.  s. 
The  state  of  abounding  in  flowers ;  floridnen 
of  speech. 

Flower  I  NG-BUSH,fl6u'ur-ing-bush. 

s.  A  plant. 

Flowery,  fliu'Sr>i.  a. 
Full  of  flowers,  adorned  with  flowen  te^  or 
fictitious. 

Flowingly,  flo'tng-le.  ad. 
With  volubility,  with  abundance. 

Flowk,  fluke,  s. 
A  flounder. 

Flown,  fline. 
Participle  of  Fly,  or '  Flee.    Gone  away,  es- 
caped, puffed,  elate. 
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Fluctuant,  fluk'tshi-ant.a.  (461) 

Wavering,  uncertain. 

To  Fluctuate,  fluk'tshu-Ste.  v.n. 

To  roll  to  and  again  as  water  in  agitation,  to 
float  backward  and  forward  ;  to  move  with 
uncertain  and  hasty  motion  ;  lo  be  in"  an  un- 
certain state,  to  be  irresolute. 

Fluctuation,  fluk-tshu-a'shun.  s. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  water,  uncer- 
tainty, imletcrroi  nation. 

Flue,  flfi.  s.  {335) 

A  small  pljic  or  chimney  to  convey  air;  soft 
down  or  fur. 

t^LUENCY,  fli'en-se.  s. 
The  quality  of  flowing,  smoothness,  readiness, 
copiousness,  voltibility. 

Fluent,  flu'cnt.  a- 

Liquid,  flowing,  in  motion,  in  flux ;  ready, 
copi6us,  voluble. 

Fluest,  flu'^m.  s. 

Stream,  running  water. 

Fluid,  flu'fd.  a. 

Having  parts  easily  separable,  not  solid. 

Fluid,  flu'id.  s. 

In  pbysick,  an  animal  juice ;  any  thing  that 
flows. 

Fluidity,. flii-id'c-t^.  $. 

The  quality  in  bodies  opposite  to  solidity. 

Fluidness,  flu'ja.nes.  s. 
That  quality  in  bodies  opposite  to  stability. 

Flummery,  flum'ur-e.  s. 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation  of  wheat* 
flour  or  oatmeal. 

FlunC,  flun.^. 

Particijde  and  Preterit  of  Fling. 

Fluor,  flu'or.  s.  (166; 

A  fluid  state,  catamcnia. 
Flurry,  flur're.  s. 
A  gast  or  storm  of  wind,  a  hasty  blast ;  hurry. 

To  Flush,  flfish.  v.  n. 

To  flow  with  violence;  10  come  in  haste  ;  to 
glow  in  the  skin. 

To  Flush,  flush,  v.  a. 

To  colour,  to  redden ;  to  claic,  to  elevate. 

Flush,  flush,  a. 

Fresh,  full  of  vigour ;  affluent,  abounding. 

Flush,  flush,  s. 

Afflux,  sudden  impulse,  violent  flow  ;  caids 
all  of  a  sort. 

To  Fluster,  flu.s'tur.  v.  a. 

To  make  hot  and  rosy  with  drinking. 

Flute,  flute,  s. 

A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe  with  stops  for  the  fin- 
gers ;  a  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar. 

To  Flute,  flute,  v.  a. 

To  cut  columns  into  hollows. 
To  Flutter,  flut'tur.  v.n.  (pe) 

To  take  short  flights  with  great  agitation  of  the 
wings ;  to  move  with  «reat  show  and  bustle  ; 
to  be  moved  with  cinick  vibrations  to  undula- 
tion,  to  move  irregularly. 

To  Flutter,  flut'tur.  v.  a. 

To  dnvc  in  disorder,  like  a  flock  of  birds  sud- 
dcnJy  roused  ;  to  hurry  the  mind  ;  to  disorder 
the  position  of  anv  thi  ng . 

Flutter,  flut'tur.  s. 

Huny,  tumult,  disorder  of  mind,  confosidh, 
tii«gQkir.Ky.  ' 

Flu viATiCK,  flu-vUt'ik.  a. 
flelongtng  to  rivers. 

Flux,  flSks.  s^ 

The  aa  of  flowing ;  any  flow  or  issue  of  mat- 
•cr ;  dytcMeiy,  disease  in  which  the  bowels  are 
<xmiaeed  attfl  hkti6,  bloody  flux ;  concourse, 


influence ;    the  state  of  being  melted ;  that 
which  mingled  with  a  body  makes  it  melt. 
FLUXjfluks.  a. 
Unconstant,  not  durable,  maintained  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  parts. 

To  Flux,  fli\ks.  v.  a. 

To  melt,  to  salivate,  to  evacuate  by  spitting. 
Fluxility,  fluks-!l'i-ie.  s. 

Easiness  of  separation  of  paru. 

Fluxion,  fluk'shun.  s. 

The  aa  of  flowing,  the  matter  that  flows;  in 
mathcmaticks,  the  arithmctick  or  analysis  of 
infinitely  small  variable  quantities. 

To  Fly,  fli.  v.  n. 
Prct.  Flew  Of  Fled.  Part.  Fled  or  Flown. 
To  move  through  the  air  with  wings;  to  pass 
through  the  air  ;  to  pass  away,  to  passswifUv  ; 
to  sprmg  wiih  violence,  to  fall  on  suddenly  ; 
to  move  with  rapidity ;  to  burst  asunder  with  a 
sudden  explosion ;  to  break,  to  shiver ;  to  run 
away,  to  attempt  to  escape  ;  to  fly  in  the  face, 
to  insult,  to  a6l  in  defiance ;  to  fly  off",  to  re- 
volt ;  to  fly  our,  to  burst  into  passion ;  to 
break  out  into  license,  to  start  violently  from 
any  dircaion  ;  to  let  fly,  to  discharge. 

To  Fly,  fli.  v.  a. 

To  shun,  to  avoid,  to  decline;  to  refuse  afto- 
ciation  wiih ;  to  quit  by  flight ;  to  attack  by  a 
bird  of  prey. 

Fly,  fli.  s. 

A  small  winged  insefl ;  that  partWa  machine 
which,  being  put  into  a  quick  motion,  regu- 
lates ihe  rest ;  Fly  in  a  compass,  that  which 
poinu  how  the  wind  blows. 

To  Flyblow,  fli'blo.  v. a. 

To  taint  with  flies,  to  fill  with  maggots. 
Flyboat,  fll'.bote.  s. 
A  kind  of  vessel  nimble  and  light  for  sailing. 

Flycatcher,  fli'katsh-ur.  s. 

One  that  hunts  Hies. 

Flyer,  fli'ur.  s,  (98) 

One  that  flies  or  runs  away;  one  that  uses 

wings;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 
To  Flyfish,  fli'rtsh.  v.  n. 

To  angle  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly. 
FoAL,  fole.  s.-  (295) 

The  offspring  of  a  mare,  or  other  beast  of 

burden. 

To  Fq^L,  fole.  v;a. 
Tp  bring  forth  a  foal. 

FoALBiT,  fole'bit.  S. 
A  plant. 

Foam,  fome.  s.  (295) 
The  white  substance  which  agitation  or  fer- 
mentation gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors,  froth, 
spume.  ^  . 

To  Foam,  fome.  v.  n. 
To  froth,  to  gather  foam  ;  to  be  in  rage,  to  be 
violently  agitated. 

Foamy,  fo'me.  a. 
Covered  wiih  foam,  frothy. 

Fob,  fob.  s. 

A  small  pocket. 
To  Fob,  fob.  v.  a. 
To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  defraud  j  <o  fob  off",  to 
shift  off,  to  put  aside  with  an  artifice. 

FoCAL,f6'k5l.a.  (88j  ' 
Belonging  to  the  focus. 

j Focus,  fi'kds.s. 

The  point  where  the  rays  arc  colleaedbya 
burning  glass  ;  the  point  in  the  axis  of  a  lens, 
^'here  the  rays  meet  and  cross  each  other ;  a 
certain  point  in  the  axis  of  a  curvtf. 

Fodder,  fSd'dfir.  s. 
Dry  food  stored  up  for  cattle  against  winter. 
Bb 


To  Fodder,  fod'dur.  v.  a. 

To  feed  with  dry  food. 

FoDDERER.  fod'dur-rur.  s. 
He  who  fodoers  caitlc. 

FoE,  fo,  s.  (296) 

An  enenijr  in  war ;  a  persecutor,  an  enemy  \m 
common  life;  an  opponent, an  ill-wtshet. 
FoEMAN,  fo'maii.  $. 
Enemy  in  war. 

Foetus,  fe'tus.s.(29G) 

The  child  in  the  womb'  after  it  is  pcrfeQly 
formed. 

Fog,  fog.  s. 
A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense  vapour  near  tfcc 
surface  of  jhc  land  or  water;  aftergrass. 

^?.^^}^!'fyge.lJ.ad.  (383) 
Mistily,  darkly,  cloudily. 

Fogg  I  NESS,  (Sg'ijc-ncs.  s. 

The  state  of  being  dark  or  misty,  cloudiness, 
mistiness. 

FoGCY,f(yge.  a.  (383) 
Misiyj  cloudy, dark;  cloudy  in  undccslanding, 
dull. 

FoH,  fob  !  interjec. 

An  interjc£iion  of  abhorrence* 
FOIRLE,  fS^'bl.  s.  (299)   (405) 

A  weak  side,  a  blind  side. 
ToFoiL,  fAfi.  v.a. 

To  put  to  the  worst,  to  defeat. 

Foil  fSil.  s,  {2dL)) 

A  defeat,  a  miscarriage  ;  leaf,  gili^lnt;  ;  some- 
thing of  another  colour  near  which  jrwtls  arc 
set  to  raise  their  lustre ;  a  blunt  sword  used  in 
fencing. 

FoiLER,f&!l'5r.S. 

One  who  has  gained  advantage  over  another. 
To  F'oiN,  foin.  V.  n.  (299) 

To  push  in  fencing.    • 

FoisoN,  f6e'zn.  s.  (Xyb) 
Plenty,  abundance. 

To  Foist,  fiist.  v.  a.  (299) 

To  insert  by  forgery. 

Fold,  fold.  s. 

The  ground  in  which  sheep  arc  confi  led  ; 
the  place  where  sheep  arc  housed ;  the  flock 
of  sheep;  a  limit,  a  boundary;  a  double,  a 
complication,  one  part  added  to  another :  from 
the  foregoing  signification  is  dtfnved  the  use  of 
Fold  in  composition.  Fold  signifies  ihc  same 
quaniity  added,  as  twenty  fold',  twenty  times 
rcjicaied. 

To  Fold,  fold.  v.a. 

To  shut  sheep  in  ihefoid;  to  double,  to  com- 
plicate; 10  inclose,  to  include,  to  shut. 

To  Fold,  fold.  V.  n. 

To  dose  over  another  of  the  same  kln^. 
Foli.^ceous,  fo-lc-a'shus.  a. 

Consisting  of  lamina  or  leaves. 

Foliage.  foMe-adje.  s.  (90) 

Leaves,  lutts  of  leayes. 

To  Foliate,  fo'le-aie.  v.a. 

To  beat  into  lamina  or  leaves. 

Foliation,  fo-le-a'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  beating  into  thin  leaves;  the  flower 
of  a  plant.  ' 

Fo  LI  ATURE,fo'Ie.a-f  shire,  s. 
'I'hc  state  of  being  hammered  into  leaves. 

Folio,  fo'le-o.  s. 

A  large  book,  of  which  the  pages  ar«  formed 
by  a  sheet  of  papef  once  doubled. 

Folk,  fike.  s. 
People,  in  familiar  language ;  nations,  man- 
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(^  Notwithstanding  this  word  ii  originally  plu- 
ral, our  laneuagp  is  so  lutlc  used  10  a  plural, 
without  J,  that  Folks  may  iiow  be  accounted 
the  best  orthography,  as  it  is  certainly  the  only 
current  pronunciation. 

Follicle, fo'le-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  cavity  in  any  bcidy  with  strong  coats  ;  a  cap- 
sular a  seed-vessel.  * 

To  Follow,  f&lM4  v. a.  (327). 

To  go  ^ftcr,  not  before,  or  side  by  side  ;  to 
attend  US  a  dependent ;  to  pursue ;  to  succeed 
in  order  of  time  ;  to  be  consequential*  us 
cfFcfct" ;  to  iniiiate,  to  copy  ;  to  obey,  to  ob- 
serve ;  to  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 

To  Follow,  ful'lo.  v.n. 

To  come  after  another;  to  be  posterior  in 
time  i  to  be  coosequential ;  to  condnue  en« 
dcavours. 

Follower,  fol'lo-ur.  s. 

One  who  cptnes  after  another,  noc  before  him, 
or  side  by  side ;  a  dependent ;  an  attendant ; 
an  associate  ;  an  imitator»  a  copier. 

Folly,  fSl'le.  s. 

Waiit  of  understanding,  weakness  of  intelleA ; 
criminal  weakness,  depravity  of  mind ;  a£l  of 
negligence  or  passion  unbecoming  wisdom. 

To  Foment,  fo-ment'.  v.  a. 

To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  bathe  with  warm  lo- 
tions ;  to  encourage,  to  support,  to  cherish. 

Fomentation,  fp-men-ta'shun.  s. 

A  fomentation  is  partial  bathing,  called  alio 
stuping ;  the  lotion  prepared  to  foment  the 
parts. 
FoMENTER,  fo-men'tur.  a. 
An  encourager,  a  supporter. 

Fond,  fond.  a. 

Foolish,  silly;  foolishly  tender,  injudiciously 
indulgent ;  pleased  in  too  great  a  degree,  fool- 
ishly delighted. 
To  Fondle,  foiiMl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  treat  with  great  indulgence,   to  caress,  to 
cocker. 
FoNDLER,  f3n'dl-&r.  s. 

One  who  fondles. 

Fondling,  fon'dUinR.  s. 

A  person  or  thing  much  fondled  or  caressed ; 
something  regarded  with  great  aflFe£lioa. 

Fondly,  fond'li.  ad. 
Foolishly,  weakly  ;    with  great  or  extreme 
tenderness. 

Fondness, fond'n^s.  s. 

Fooli^ihness,  weakness  ;  foolish  tenderness  ; 
tender  passion  ;  unreasonable  liking. 

Font,  font.  s. 
A  stone  vessel  in  which  the  water  for  holy 
baptism  is  contained  in  the  church. 

FooD,foid.  s.  (10)  (306) 

Visuals,  provision  for  the  mouth ;  any  thing 

that  nouriahea. 
FooDFUL,  f&od'ful.  a. 

Fruitful ,  lull  of  food.         < 

Fool,  f&Sl.  s.  (306) 

One  to  whom  nature  has  denied  reason,  a  na- 
tural, an  idiot ;  in  Scripture,  a  wicked  man  ; 
a  term  of  indigniiv  and  reproach  ;  one  who 
counterfeits  folly,  a  buffoon,  a  jester. 
To  Fool,  fJol.  v.n. 

To  trifle,  to  play. 

ToFooL,  fiil.  v.a. 
To  treat  with  contempt,  to  disappoint,  to  fnu- 
trate ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  cheat. 

Foolborn,  fS&i'b&rn.  a. 

Foolish  from  the  birth. 

Foolery,  fiii'ur-i.  s.  (557) 

Habitual  folly ;  an  aA  of  folly,  trifling  practice ; 
ohjea  of  folly. 


FOOLHARDINESS^  fMi-hir'd^-nls.  s. 
Mad  rashness. 

Foolhardy,  fS&l-har'di.  a. 

Daring  without  judgment,  madly  adventurous. 

Fooltrap,  fool'trap.  s. 
A  snare  to  catch  fools  in. 

Foolish,  fSil'ish.  a. 

Void  of  understanding,  weak  of  intellefi ; 
imprudent,  indiscreet  ;  in  Scripture)  wicked, 
sinful. 

Foolishly,  fo6l'i<h-le.  ad. 

Weaklv,  wuhout  understanding;  in  Scripture, 
wickedly. 

Foolishness,  f6ol'ish-nes.  s. 

Folly,  want  of  understandinjg  ;  foolish  pradice, 
a8ual  deviation  from  the  right. 

Foot,  fut.  s.  Plur.  Feet.  (30?) 
The  part  npon  which  we  stand  ;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  supported ;  the  lower  part,  the, 
base  i  infantry ;  state,  charader,  condition  ; 
scheme,  plan,  settlement ;  a  cerfa'ui  number 
of  syllables  constituting  a  distinct  part  of  a 
wcTic  ;  a  measure  containing  twelve  inches  ; 
step. 

To  Foot,  lit.  v.n.  (307) 

To'dance,  to  tread  wantonly,  to  trip;  to  walk, 
not  ride. 

T<i  Foot,  fut.  v.  a. 

To  spurn,  to  kick ;  to  tread. 

Football,  fui'ball.s. 

A  ball  driven  by  the  foot. 

Footboy,  fuc'bii.  s. 
A  low  menial,  an  attendant  in  livery. 

Footbridge,  fut'brfdje.  s. 

A  bridge  on  which  passengers  walk. 

FooTCLOTH,  im'k\o/h.  s. 
A  sumpter  cloth. 

Foothold,  fit'hold.s. 

Space  to  bold  the  foot. 

Footing,  fdt'tlng.  s. 

Ground  for  the  foot ;  foundation,  basis,  sup-. 
port ;  tread,  walk ;  dance ;  entrance,  begin- 
ning, establishment;  tiatc,  condition,  scule- 
ment. 

FooTLiCKER,  fut'lik-ur.  S. 
A  alave,  a  humble  fawner. 

Footman,  fdt'man.  s.  (88) 

A  soldier  that  marchci  and  fights  en  foot ;  a 
low  menial  servant  in  iiveiy  i  one  who  prac* 
tises  to  walk  or  run. 

FooTMANSHip,  fut'man-ship.  s. 
The  art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 

Footpace,  fut'pise.  s. 

Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after  four  or 
five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad  place  i  a  pace 
no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 

Footpad,  fw'pad;  s. 

A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot. 

Footpath,  fut' pa/A.  s. 

Narrow  way  which  will  not  admit  horses. 

FOOTPOST,  fut'pist.  S. 
A  post  or  messenger  that  travels  on  foot. 

FOOTSTALL,  fut'stiil.  S.  (406) 
A  woman's  stirrup. 

Footstep,  fut'stlp.  s. 

Trace,  track,  impression  left  by  the  footi 
token,  mark ;  example. 

Footstool,  fdt'sti&l.  s. 

Stool  on  which  he  that  sits  places  his  feet. 

Fop,  fop.  s. 

A  coxcomb,  a  man  of  small  understanding  and 
much  ostentation,  one  fond  of  dress. 

Foppery,  fjp'ur-e.  s.  (557) 
Folly,  impertinence;  afFe8ation  of  show  or 
importance,  ahowy  foUy ;  ibndncis  of  dress. 


Foppish,  fop'plsh.  a. 

Foolish,  idle,  vain ;  vain  in  show,  vain  of 
dress. 

Foppishly,  fip'pish-li.  ad. 

Vainly,  ostentatiously. 

Foppishness,  fop'p!sh-nes. s. 

Vanity,  showy  vanity. 
FOPPLING,  fop' ling.  S. 
A  petty  fop. — SeeToCODLE. 

For,  fir.  prep.  (167) 
Because  of;  with  resped  to;  considered  as,  in 
rhc  place  of;  for  the  sake  of;  in  comparative 
respctl ;  after  Oh,  an  expxession  of  desire ;  on 
account  of.  in  solution  of;  inducing  to  as  a 
motive;  in  remedy  of;  in  exchange  for  ;  in 
the  place  of,  insteacl  of ;  in  supply  of,  to  serve 
in  the  place  of;  through  a  certain  duration : 
in  seaich  of,  in  quest  ^ ;  in  favour  of,  on  the 
part  of;  with  intention  of;  notwithsandii^ ; 
to  the  use  of ;  in  consequence  of;  in  recom- 
pense of. 

For,  f6r.  conj. 
The  word  b)rvhich  the  reason  is  given  of 
something  advanced  before;  because,  on  this 
account  that ;  for  as  much,  in  regard  that,  in 
consideration  of. 

To  Forage,  fir'aj^.  V.n.  (168) 

To  wander  in  search  of  provisions;  toravi^, 
to  feed  on  spoil. 

To  Forage,  f6r'4jc,  v.  a. 

To  plunder,  to  strip. 

Forage,  for'aje.  s.  (90) 

Search  of  provisions,  the  a£^  of  fi^edinf; abroad; 
provisions  sought  abroad  ;  jirovisiotis  in  gene- 
ral. 

FoRAMiNOUS,  fi-ram'i-nus.  a. 
Full  of  holes. 

To  Forbear,  f6r-b4rc' .  v.  n. 

Fret.  I  forbore,  anciently  forbaie;  Rrt.  For. 
bom.  To  cease  from  any  thing,  to  ioseraiit ; 
to  pause,  to  delay ;  to  omit  voluntarily  ;  to  ab- 
stain ;  yo  restrain  any  violence  of  temper,  to  be 
patient. 

d^"  The  •  in  these  words  preceding  the  accent 
and  followed  by  a  consonant,  is  under  the  same 
predicament  as  the  same  letter  in  CMimand^ 
Collects  &c.  which  see. 

To  Forbear,  fir-bire'.  v.  a.  (240) 

To  decline,  to  omit  voluntarily ;  to  spare,  tf 
treat  with  clemency ;  to  withhold. 

Forbearance,  fir-bJre'ansc.  s.  . 

The  care  of  avoidmg  or  shunning  any  thing ; 
intermission  of  something ;  command  of  tem- 
per ;  lenity,  delay  of  punisbmeiK,  mildness. 

FoRBEARER,  fir-ba'rur.  s. 
An  intermitter,  interceptcrof  any  thii^. 

To  Forbid,  tir'btd.  v.  a. 

Fret.  I  forbade ;  Part.  Forbidden  or  Foibid. 
To  prohibit ;  to  oppose,  to  binder. 
Forbiddance,  fir-bid' danse.  s. 

Prohibition. 

Forbiddenly,  fir>bid'dn-lc.  ad. 

In  an  unlawful  manner. 

Forbioder,  f&r-bfd'dfir.s. 
One  that  prohibits. 

Forbidding,  fir-bid'ding.  pan.  a. 

Raising  abhorrence. 

FoB.CE,  forse«  s. 
^     Strength,  vigour,  might;   violence;  virtue, 
'     efficacy;  validiicss,  power  of  law;  annanKOt, 
^     warlike  preparation ;   destiny,  neces«^»  nial 
compulsion. 

'To  Force,  for»c.  v.  a. 

Tocompeli  10  constrain;  to  overpower;  » 
impel ;  to  enforce  ;  to  drive  by  vioieoec  «r 
power ;  to  stormy  to  lake  or  cnicr  by  vioKOCC  i 
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to  rivrtli,  to  Tiolate  by  force ;  to  fi«e  Mt,  to 
eKtort. 
Forcedly,  fAr'sed-li.  ad.  (304) 

Violently,  conitraincdly. 

Forceful,  fArse'fiil.  a. 

Violent,  strong,  impetuous* 

Forcefully,  forse'ful-1^.  ad. 

Violently,  impetuously. 

Forceless,  forsc'les.  a. 

Without  forte,  weak,  feeble. 

Forceps,  fir's^ps.  s. 

Forceps  properly  signifies  a  pair  of  tongs,  but 
is  used  for  an  instrument  in  cbirui^ry  to  cx- 
traflany  thing  out  of  wounds. 
Forcer,  fore'sur.  s. 

That  which  forces,  drives,  or  constrains ;  the 
embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion. 

Forcible^  fore'si-bl.a.  (405) 

Strong,  mighty ;  violent,  impetuous ;  effica- 
cioiis,  powerful ;  prevalent,  of  great  influence ; 
done  by  force;  valid,  bindmg. 
FoRCiBLENESS,  fire'sc-bl-nes.  s. 

Force,  violence. 

F0RCIBX.Y,  fore'se-ble.  ad. 

Strongly,  powerfully;  impetuously;  hf  vio- 
lence, by  force. 

FoRCiPATED»  fir'se-pS-tld.  a. 
Like  a  pair  of  pincers  to  open  and  inclose. 

Ford,  fird.  s. 
A  shallow  part  of  a  river ;  the  stream,  the 
current. 

To  Ford,  ford,  v,  a. 
To  pass  without  swimming. 

FORDABLE,  ford'a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Passable  without  swi  mming.         . 

Fore,  fore.  a. 

Anteriour,  that  which  comes  first  in  a  progres- 
sive motion. 

Fore,  fire.  ad. 
Antcriourly :    Fore  is  a  word  much  used  in 
oomposition  to  mark  priority  of  time. 

To  Forearm,  fAre-arm'.  v.  a. 

To  provide  for  an  attack  or  resisunce  before 

the  time  of  need. 
Tol^'oREBODE,  fAre-bAde'.  v.  n. 

To  prognosticate,  to  foretcl ;  to  (ottkiww, 
FoREBODER,  forc-bAdc' Uf.  s. 

A  prognosticator,  a  soothsayer ;  a  foreknower. 

To  Forecast,  fAre-kast'.  v.  3.(492) 

To  scheme,  to  plan  before  execution ;  to  ad- 
just, to  contrive ;  to  foresee,  to  provide  against. 

To  Forecast,  fAre-kast'.  v.  n. 

To  form  schemes,  tocomrive  beforehand. 

Forecast,  fore'kast.  s.  (492) 
Contrivance  beforehand,  antecedent  policy. 

Forecaster,  fAre-kasi'ur.  s. 
One  who  contrives  beforehand. 

Forecastle,  fore'kas-sl.  s.  (405) 

In  a  ship,  that  part  where  the  Ibiemdst  stands. 
Forechosen,  fore-tshA'zn.  part. 

Fre-cleaed.  (10.^) 
FORECITED,  fore-si'ted.  part. 

Quoted  before. 
To  Foreclose,  fore-klAze'.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up,  to  preclude,  to  prevent ;  to  fore- 
close a  mortgage,  is  to  cut  off  the  power  of  ro- 
de mptioo. 

FoREDECR,  forc'd^k.  ». 
The  antenoiK  part  of  the  ship. 

To  FoREDESiGN,  forc-de-slii' .  v.  a. 
To  plan  beforehand. 

To  For  EDO.  f Ate-doA' .  ^^.  a 
To  rub,  IQ  ocacfoy ;  to  overdo,  to  weary,  to 
lianss. 


To  Foredoom,  fAre-dAAm'.  v.  a. 

To  predestinate,  to  determine  beforehand. 

Foreend,  foie'end.  s. 
The  anteriour  part. 

Forefather.  fore-fa'/Aur.  s. 

Ancestor,  one  wno  in  any  degree  of  ascending 
genealogy  precedes  another. 

To  Forefend,  fAre-fend'.  v.  a. 
To  prohibit,  to  avert ;  to  provide  for,  to  se- 
cure. 

Forefinger,  fAre'flng-gur.  s. 

The  finger  next  to  the  thumb,  the  index« 

Forefoot,  fAre'fut.  s. 

Plural  Forefeet.  The  anteriour  foot  of  a  qua- 
druped. 

To  Forego,  fAre-gA'.  v.  a. 
To  quit,  to  give  up ;  to  go  before,  to  be  past. 

Foregoer,  fAre-gA'ur.  s. 
Ancestor,  progenitor. 

Foreground,  fore'grAund.  s. 

The  part  of  the  field  or  expanse  of  a  pi£lure 
which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

Forehand,  fore'band.  s. 
The  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the  rider  i 
the  cnief  part. 

Forehand,  fore'hand.  s. 

A  thing  done  too  soon. 

Forehanded,  fore'hand-id.  a. 

Early,  timely  ;  formed  in  theforepaAs. 

Forehead,  for'hed.  s,  (315) 

l*hai  part  of  the  face  which  reaches  from  the 
eyes  upwards  to  the  hair  •  impudence,  confi- 
dence, assurance. 

Foreholding,  fore-hold' log.  s. 
Prcdidions,  ominous  accounts. 

Foreign,  for'in*  a. 

Not  of  this  country,  not  domesdck  ;  alien,  re- 
mote, not  belonging  j.excltided,  exuraoeous. 

Foreigner,  fSr'rin-ur.  s. 
A  man  that  comes  from  another  coontiy,  a 
stranger. 

Foreign  NESS,  fAr'r!n-nis.  s. 

Remoteness,  want  of  relation  to  someihing. 

To  FoREiMAGiNE,  fAre-!m-mad'jin. 
v.  a.  To  conceive  or  fapcy  before  proof. 

To  Forejudge,  fire-jfidjc' .  v.  a. 

To  judge  beforehand,  to  be  orepotsessed. 

To  Foreknow,  fAre-no'.  v.  a. 

To  have  prescience  of,  to  foresee. 
Foreknowable,  fAre-nA'a-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  foreknown. 

Foreknowledge,  fAre-nJl'fdje.  s. 

Prescience,  knowledge  <^  that  which  has  not 
yei  happened. 
Foreland,  fore' land.  s. 
A  promontory,  headland,  high  bnd  jutting 
into  the  sea,  a  cape. 

To  Forelay,  fore-la',  v.  a« 
To  lay  wait  for,  to  entrap  by  ambush. 

To  Foreltft,  fore-lift',  v. a. 
To  raise  aloft  any  anccrioucpart. 

Forelock,  fore'lok.  s.  . 

The  hair  that  grows  from  the  forFpart  of  the 
bead.  ^         ^ 

Foreman,  fore'm'an.  s.  (pp) 
The  first  or  chief  person  on  a  jury ;  the  first 
servant  in  a  shop. 

FoREMENTiONED,  fAre-mcn'shund. 
a.  Mentioned  or  recited  before. 

F<^REMOST,  fore' most.  a. 
First  in  pbce ;  first  in  dignity. 

FoRENAMED,  fAre-nlmd'.  a. 

.  NoiBiiiated  before. 

Bb2 


Forenoon,  fore'nAAn.  a. 
The  time  of  day  rcckoiurd  from  the  middle 
point  between  the  dawn  and  the  meridian,  to 
the  meridian. 

FoRENOTiCE,  fAre-nA'tis.  s. 
Information  of  an  event  before  it  happens. 

FoRENSiCK,  fA-ren'.sik.  a. 
Belonging  to  courts  of  judicature. 

To  Foreordain,  fcW-Ar-dane'.v.a. 
To  predestinate,  to  predetermine*  to  preor- 
dain. 

FouEPART,  fAre'plrtl  s. 
The  anteriour  part. 

For  epast,  fAre-past' .  a. 
Past  beyond  a  certain  time. 

Forepossessed,  fAre-poz-z?st'.  a. 
Pre-occupied,  prepo^^'-ssed,  pre-engaged. 

FoRERANK,  fAre'rangk.  s.  (408) 
First  rank,  front. 

FoRERECiTED,  fAre-ri-si'tcd.  a. 
Mentioned  or  enumerated  before. 

To  Forerun,  fAre-run'.  v.  a. 

To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  something  fol- 
lowing ;  to  precede,  to  have  the  start  of. 

Forerunner,  fAre-rfin'nur.  s. 

An  harbinger,  a  messenger  sent  before  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  those  that  follow  ;  a 
prognosiick,  a  sign  foreshowing  any  thing. 

To  FoRESAY,  fore-sa'.  v.  a. 
To  prcdtd,  to  prophesy. 

To  Foresee,  forc-scc'.  v.  a. 
To  see  beforehand,  to  see  what  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened. 

To  Foreshame,  fore-sliame',  v.  a. 

To  shame,  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
Foueship,  fAre'shlp.  s. 

The  anteriotij.|iart  of  the  ship. 

To  Foreshorten, fAre-shor'tn.  v.  a. 
To  shorten  the  forepart. 

To  Foreshow,  fAre-shA'.  v.  a. 

Topredifl  j  to  represent  before  it  cones. 

Foresight,  fArc'site.  s. 

Foreknowledge ;  provident  care  of  futurity. 
Foresichtful,  fArc-site'ful.  a. 

Prescient,  provident. 

To  FoRESiGNlFY,  fAre-s!g'ri-fi.  v. a. 
To  betoken  beforehand,  to  foreshow. 

Foreskin,  fore' skin.  s. 

The  prepuce. 
FoRESKiRT,  fAre'skert.  », 

The  loose  part  of  the  coat  before. 
To  FoRESLOW,  fAre-sio' .  V.  a. 

To  delay,  to  hinder ;  to  neglect,  to  omit. 

To  FoRESPEAK,  foic-speke'.  v.  n. 

To  prcditl,  to  forcsay  ;  to  forbid. 

Forespent,  fAre-spent'.  a. 
Wasted,  tired,  spent;  forepassed,  past;  be- 
stowed before. 

FoRESPURRER,  fArc-spur'ur.  s. 

One  that  rides  before. 

Forest,  for'jrest.  s. 
A  wild  uncultivated  in£k  of    ground,  with 
wood. 

To  Forestall,  forc-stawl'.  v.  a. 

(406)  To  anticipate,  to  take  up  beforehand; 
to  hinder  by  prc-occupation  01  prevcntiod;  to 
seize  or  gain  possession  of  before  another. 

Forestaller,  fAre-sta.vl'fir.  s. 
One  thai  anticipates  the  market,  one  that  pur<- 
cbases  before  others  10  raise  the  price. 

Forestborn,  fAr'r^iub&rn.  a. 
fiorn  in  a  wild*- 
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ti^issg).  Fatc(73),  far(77),faU  (83),fat  (8l);  me  (D3),met(()5);  pine{l05}/pm(l07);  no(i62),ro4ve  (164), 

vrlKn  the  woril  signifiet  a  seat  or  clan.  It  mat 
10  be  Wished,  indeed,  that  we  had  fewer  of  ihcse 
anibiguouiiy  sounding  words,  which,  while 
ihcy  distlni.ui!>h  to  the  car,  confuse  and  piuxle 
the  eye. — S;:c  Bowt. 

To  F0RM9  form.  v.  a. 
To  make ;  to  modcl^  to  scbemet  to  plan ;  to 
arrange,   to  adjust ;  to  coiurive,  to  join ;  le 
model  by  education. 

Formal,  f6r'mal.  a.  (ss) 

Ceremonious,  solemn,  preciiC  ;  regular,  me- 
thod icai,  cxiemal,  having  the  appearance,  but 
not  the  essence ;  depending  upon  csublish- 
inent  or  rusiom . 

Formalist,  for'mal-ist.  s. 
One  who  prcfen  appearance  to  reality. 

Formality,  for-mal'e-ie.  s. 
Ceremony,  established  mode  of  behaviour; 
solemn  order,  habit,  or  dress. 

To  Formalize,  fSr'ina  lize.  v.  »• 
To  model,  to  niodify  ;  (oaffett  formdity. 

Formally,  fSr'mal-li.  ad. 

Accordnig  lo  established  rules ;  ceremontously, 
siifflj,  prccixljr;  in  open  appearance ;  c»cd- 
tially,  cfaara^lerisiically. 

Formation,  f6r-mi'shun.  s. 
The  acl  of  forming  or  generating ;  the  maoner 
in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

Formative,  f&r'ma-tlv.  a.  (157) 

Having  the  power  of  giving  form,  plasUtk. 

Former.  fArm'ur.  s.  (l66> 
He  that  forms,  maker,  contriver,  planner. 

Former,  fir'mur.  a.  (98) 
Before  another  in  time  ;   mentioned  beibre 
another;  |iett. 

Formerly,  f6r'mur-le.  ad. 

In  times  past. 

Formidable,  fir'me-da-bl.  a.  (405) 
Terrible,  dreadful,  tremendous, 

Formidableness,  for'mc-da-bl-ncs 

s.  The  quality  of  exciting  tcrrour  or  dread  { 
the  thing  casting  dread. 

Formidably,  f6r'me.da-ble.  ad. 

Id  a  terrible  mancr. 

Formless,  form'lcs.  a. 

Shapeless,  without  regularity  of  form. 

Formula,  f6r'mu-la.  s.  (91 J 

A  prescribed  form.     ^sb. 

Formulary,  fhr'mii-ltr-L  s. 

A  book  containing  suted  and  preicribcd  mo- 
dels. 

Formule,  Cir'mule.  s. 

A  set  or  prescribed  model. 

To  Fornicate,  fAr'ne-kitc.  v.ij. 
To  commit  lewdness. 

Fornication,  fdr-n^-ki'sliun.  s. 

Concubinage  or  commerce  with  an  utunarricd 
wooian ;  in  Scripture,  sometimes  idolatry. 

Fornicator,  f6i'nc-k!a.tur.  ^.  (166) 

(5?i)  One  that  has  commerce  with  unmarried 
women. 

Fornicatress,  for'nc-ka-trls.  s. 
A  woman  who,  without  marriage,  cohabits 
with  a  Rkjin. 

To  Forsake,  fir-sSke'.  v.  a. 

Pret.  Forsook.  Part.  pass.  Forsook  or  For- 
saken.  To  leave  in  lesentinent  or  dislike ;  to 
leave,  to  go  away  from  ;  to  4eseri,  to  bil, 

For&aker,  fir-si'Lur.  s.  (gb) 
Deserter,  one  that  forsakes. 

Forsooth,  fi.-sior*'^  arf. 

In  tnuh,  ccrcatnty,<Very  well ;  in  oU  woid  of 
hofXHir  in  address  to  women. 


Forester,  for'res-tur.  s. 

An  officer  of  ihe  forest  ;  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wild  count ly. 

To  Foretaste,  forc-ta^»e'.  v.  a. 

To  h.ivc  antepasi  of,  to  have  prescience  of;  to 
taste  Ixfore  ano  her. 

Foretaste,  toie' taste,  s.  (492) 

Ant ici pillion  cf. 

To  Foretell,  fore-tcl'.  v.  a.  (lOG) 

To  prcdifl,  to  prophecy,  to  foreshow. 

F'oretkller,  t6ic-(cl'lur.  s. 

Pjcditler,  foreshcr.vcr. 

To  FoRRTHiNK,  foi c-//>ink' .  V.  a. 
To  amicipuic  in  the  mind,  10  have  prcKience 
of. 

To  Fc^RETHiNK,  forc-/Aink'.  v.  n. 

To  contrive  beforehand. 

Forethought, f6re-/Aiwt'.  part.  p. 

of  ihe  verb  Fo  R  t  T  h  i  n  k. 

FoREi'HOUGHT,fore'//;a\vt.  8.(492) 
Prestcicnce,  anticipation  i  provident  care. 

To  Foretoken,  fore-to'kn.  v.  a. 

To  foreshow,  to  prognosi  icare  as  a  si^n. 

Foretoken,  fore-to'kn.  s.  (lOd) 

Prcvenient  sign,  prognostic k. 

Foretooth,  tore' ;o6/A.  s. 

The  tooth  in  the  aiitcriour  part  of  the  mouib, 
otic  of  the  incisors. 
FoRETOP,  fore'top.s. 

That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is  for- 
ward, or  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

FoRKVoucHED,  iorc-v6utsh'ed,  part. 
(359)  Affirmed  before,  formerly  told. 

FoREWARD,  fore'ward.  s. 

The  van,  the  front. 

To  Forewarn,  fore- warn',  v.  a. 

To  admonish  beforch.md  ;  to  iriform  previ- 
ously of  any  future  event ;  to  caution  against 
any  thing  beforehand. 

To  FoREVViSH,  forc-wlsh'.  v.  a. 

To  desire  beforehand. 

FoREWORN,  fore- worn',  part. 
Worn  out,  w.isted  by  timf  or  use. 

Forfeit,  fir'fit.  s.  (•z.'io) 

Soni  :thing  lost  by  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
a  fine,  a  mul6.i. 

To  Forfeit,  for'fft.  v.  a. 

To  lose  by  some  breach  of  condition,  to  lose 
by  some  offence. 

Forfeit,  fAr'fit.  a. . 

Liable  to  penal  seizure,  alienated  by  a  crime. 

Forfeitable,  for'fit-a-bl.  a. 

Possessed  on  conditions,  by  the  breach  of  which 
any  thing  may  be  lost. 

Forfeiture.  f6r'fft-yure.  s. 
The  a£i  of  forfeiting ;  the  thing  forfeited,  a 
inuUi,  a  fine. 

T.>  FORFEND.  f^r-fcnd'.  V.  a. 
To  prevent^  to  forbid. 

Forgave,  lS>-^ave'. 
The  preicru  of  Forgive. 

Forge,  fnric.  s. 
The  place  where  iron  is  beaten  into  form ;  any 
place  where  anv  thing  is  made  or  shaped. 

To  Forge,  forje.  v.  ?. 

To  form  by  the  hammer ;  to  make  by  any 
ipeans  ;  to  counterfeit,  to  folsify. 

Forger,  fore'jur.  s. 

One  who  rnakcs  or  forms  ;  one  who  counter- 
feiu  any  thing. 

(^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  without  the 
least  foundation  in  analogy,  written  Jbrgerer. 
If  it  should  be  urged  that  .the  word  comes  from 
the  French  wcxo  forger,  and  therefore  like 


fruiterer  from  frutier,  we  add  an  ^r  to  make 
it  a  verbal  noun  ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  we 
have  the  word  xofurge  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Fiench,  but  wc  nave   no   verb  to  fruity  and 

.therefore  here  is  an  excuse  for  addinj»  er  in 
the  last  word  which  has  no  place  in  the  former. 

Forgery,  foie'iur-c.  s. 

The  crime  of  falsificauon ;  siniih*»  worll^  the 
a6^  of  the  forge. 

To  FoKGKT,  f6r-gct'.  V.  a.  ^ 

Preier.  F()»<;Of,  Pan  For>:oricn*or  Forgot. 
To  lose  memory  of,  to  let  go  from  the  remem- 
brance ;  not  to  attend,  to  rwj;kcf. 

(p^  The  0  in  this  and  similar  woids  is  like  that 
in  ForA<*<7r— which  see. 

Forgetful,  for-get'ful.  a. 

Not  retainin;^  the  memory  of;  oblivious,  in- 
attentive, negligent. 

FoRGETFULNESS,  fir-gct'ful-nes.  S. 
Oblivion,  loss  of  memory ;  negligence,  inat- 
tention. 

FORGETTER.  fir-g^t'tuf.  S. 
One  that  forgets  ;  a  careless  person. 

To  Forgive.  fAr-giv\  v.  a. 

Pret.  Forgave.  Part,  pass.  Forgiven  (157).  To 
pardon;  to  remit,  not  to  exa6i  debtor  penalty. 

Forgiveness,  fir-giv'nes.  s. 

The  att  of  forgiving,  pardon  ;  tenderness, 
willingness  to  pardon  >  remission  of  a  fine  or 
penally. 

FoRqiVER,  for-giv'ur.  s. 

One  who  pardons. 

Forgot^  forgot'.  \ 

Forgotten,  f6r-gor'tn.  (los) / 
Part.  pass,  of  Forget.  Not  remembered. 

Fork,  f6ik.  s. 

An  instrument  divided  at  the  ends  into  two  or 
more  points  or  prongs ;  a  point. 

To  Fork,  firk.  v.  n. 
To  shoot  into  blades,  as  com  does  owt  of  the 
ground. 

Forked,  f&r'ked.  a.  (366) 

Opening  into  two  or  more  partt. 

Forke^ly,  fir'k^d-li.  ad. 
In  a  forked  form. 

Forkedness,  fir'ked-ncs.s. 
The  quality  of  opening  into  tw6parta. 

Forkhead,  fork'h^d.  s. 

Point  of  an  arrow. 

FoRKY,  f6r'k^.  a. 
Forked,  opening  into  two  parts. 

Forlorn.  f6r-l&rn'.  a. 
Deserted,  destitute,  forsaken,  wretched,  help- 
less ;  lost,  de:»perate,  small,  despicable. 

(Jl^*  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  mourn.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scoit,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  W.  Johnston,  make  it  rhyme  with  com. 

Forlorn  NESS,  fSr-lirn'nes.  s. 
Misery,  solitude. 

Form,  form,  or  form.  s. 
The  external  appearance  of  any  thing,  shape  ; 
particular  model  or  modification ;  bciuty,  ele- 
gance of  appearance  ;  ceremony,  fortxulity, 
order ;  external  appearance  without  the  essen- 
tial quail  lies,  cniptv  show  ;  external  rites  ', 
suted  method,  estaolished  practice ;  a  long 
seat ;  a  class,  a  rank  of  stuoenu  ;  the  seat  or 
bed  of  a  hare. 

((:^  When  this  word  signifies  a  long  seat*  or  a 
class  of  students,  it  is  universally  pronourKed 
with  the  0,  as  in  fbur^  more,  8cc.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  none  of  our  Didionaries, 
except  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Nares*s,  take  any 
notice  of  this  disciot^ion  in  the  aouod  of  the  0 
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nir  (167),  not  (163) ;  tube  {171)9  tub  C172),  bill  (173);  iil  (299)  ;  pound  (313);  fUn  (466),  THis  (469). 


To  Forswear,  f&r-sware'.  v.  a. 

Prct.  Forswore.  Part.  F  jnworn.  To  re- 
nounce upon  caih,  10  deny  upon  oath;  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoui),  a.H  to  fonwcar  himself, 
to  be  perjured,  to  swear  falsely. 

To  Forswear,  fo^-sware'.  v.  n. 

To  swear  falsely,  to  commit  perjury. 

Forswear ER,  f^r-swar'ur,  s. 

One  who  it  perjured. 

Fort,  fort.  s. 

A  fortified  house,  a  castle, 
FoRTED,  frrt'eK  a. 

Fjrnished  or  guarded  by  forts. 

Forth,  foi/A.  ad. 

Forward,  onward ;  abroad,  out  of  doors;  out 
into  pubiick  view  ;  on  to  the  end. 

Forth,  foi/A.  prep. 
Out  of.  ^ 

J^ORTHCOMiNC.  fir/i-kum'iiig.  a. 
Ready  to  appear,  not  absconding. 

FoRTHlssuiNG,  forM-ish'sliu-i\g.  a. 
Coming  out,  coming  forward  from  a  covert. 

Forthright,  foi/A-ire'.  ad. 

Sir^ij^ht  forward,  without  flexions. 

Forthwith,  foi/A-wi/A'.  ad. 

Immediatelyi  without  delay,  at  once,  straight. 

4^  TH  in  ^tb  at  the  end  of  ibis  word  is  pro- 
nounced with  (be  sharp  sound,  as  in  tb^n,  con- 
liary  to  the  soUnd  of  ihcjNe  Icttrrs  in  the  same 
word  when  single.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  the/  in  lohereqf.  (377) 

Fortieth,  fSr'ie-tM.  a.  (279) 

The  iburth  tenth. 

Fortifiable,  f^r'te-fi-a-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  fortified. 

Fortification,  f&r-tc-fe-'  i'shun. 

••  Tfie  science  ol  military  architeOure  ;  a 
place  built  for  strength. 

Fortifier,  f6  'te-fl-ur.  s. 

One  who  errfls  works  for  defence :  one  who 
supports  or  secures. 

To  Fortify   f*Vte-fi.  v.  a. 

To  strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls  or 
works  ;  to  confirm,  to  encourage  ;  to  fix,  to 
estabiish  in  resolution. 

FoRTiN,  fort'iii.  s. 
A  little  fort 

Fortitude,  fSr'te-tAde.  s. 

Courage,  bravery,  magnanimity  ;  strength, 
force. 

Fortnight,  fort'nite.  s.  (144) 

The  space  of  two  weeks. 

Fortress,  for'tr?s.  s. 
A  strong  hold,  a  fortified  place. 

Fortuitous,  fAr-tu'e-tus.  a.  {463) 

Accidental,  casual. 

S^  The  reason  why  the  /  in  this  word  And  its 
compounds  does  not  take  the  hi.ssing  sound,  as 
it  does  in  fortune^  is,  because  the  accent  is 
after  it.  (^63) 

Fortuitously,  f6r-tu'e-tus-l4.  ad. 

^     Accidental ly,  casually. 

^"ortuitousn  ess,  fSr-tu'i-tus-nes. 
^     »■  Acci<ient,  chance. 

-"Fortunate,  for'tshu-nate.  a. 

Jnicky,  b»Pi>y.  successful. 

Fortunately,  f&r'tshu-nate-I^. ad. 

•Happily,  Micccksfully. 

'ortunateness,  for'tshu-nite-ncs. 
p  ^»  Rippiness,  good  luck,  success. 

^^^RTUNE,  fil•^sl»u^e.s.  (U5l) 
mV'JC  power  supposed  to  distribute  the  lots  of 
^tfe  according  to  her  own  humour;  the  good 


-or  ill  that  befals  man  ;  the  chiaince  of  life, 
means  of  living  ;  event,  success  good  or  bad  ; 
estate,  possessions;  the  portion  of  a  man  or 
woman. 

To  Fortune,  f6r'f$liune.  v.  n. 

To  befalyio  happen,  to  come  casually  to  pass. 

Fortuned,  for'tshund.  a.  (359 j 
Supplied  by  fortune. 

FoRTUNEBOOK,  f^r'tshun-bo&k.  s, 

A  book  consulted  to  know  fortune. 

Fortunehunter,  fSr' tshun-hun- 
tur.  s. 

A  man  whose  employment  is  to  inquire  after 
wom<*n  With  great  portions,  to  enrich  himself 
by  marrying  them.  - 

Fortuneteller,  for'tshun  teUIur. 

s.  One  who  ch<'ats  common  people  by  pre- 
tending to  ihe  knowledge  of  futurity. 

Forty,  fur'ie.  a.  (i82) 

Four  times  ten. 

Forum,  fo'rum.  s.  (544)    Latin, 
A  court  of  justice;  a  market;  any  publick  place. 

Forward,  f^r'ward.  ad.  (bS) 

Towards,  onward,  progressively.  * 

Forward,  fir'w^rd.  a. 
Warm,  earnest ;    ardent,  eager  ;    confident, 
piesumptuous ;  premature,  early,  ripe ;  quick, 
ready,  hasiy. 

To  Forward,  fir'ward.  v.  a. 

To  hasten,  to  quicken ;  to  patronise,  to  ad-' 
vaitce. 

Forwarder,  for'w4r-dur.  s. 

He  who  promotes  any  thiiig. 

Forwardly,  for'ward-le.  ad. 
£agi:rly,  hastily. 

Forwardness,  f6r'w3rd-n;s.  s. 

Readiness  10  a6l ;  quicknos,  earlincss,  early 
ripeness;  confidence,  assurance. 

Forwards,  fiVwa^dz.  ad. 

Straight  before,  progressively. 

Fosse,  fos.  s. 

A  ditch,  a  moat. 

Fosseway,  ius'wa.  s. 
O.te  of  the  gieat  Ri)miin  roads  through  Eng- 
land, so  Giilod  from  the  ditches  on  each  side. 

Fossil,  fos'sll.  a. 
Du^  out  of  the  earih. 

Fossil^  fos'sf;.  s. 
I'hnt  which  is  dug  out  of  tjic  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

To  Foster,  fos'tur.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  nyrse,  to  feed,  to  suppon  ;  to  pamper,  to 
encourage,  to  cherish,  to  forward. 

Fosterage,  fos'iur-idje.  s.  {90) 

The  charge  of  nursing. 

FosTERBROTHER,  fos'tur-bruTH-fir. 

s.  One  bred  at  the  same  pap. 
Fosterchild,  fos'ta>-tRhild.  S. 
A  child  nursed  by  a  woin.in  not  the  mother,  or 
bred  by  a  man  nor  the  fatb/r. 

Fosterdam,  fo    vur-rjam,  s. 
A  nur^e,  one  that  performs  the  office  of  a 
mothT. 

FosTEREARTH,  fos'tur-er/A.  s. 
£anh  by  whi  h  the  plant  is  nourished,  thoiigh 
it  did  oot  grow  lirst  tn  iu 

Fostkrer,  f8s'tur-ur.  s. 

A  nurse,  one  who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  a 
parent. 

Fosterfather,  'os'rur-^a-THur.  s. 
One  who  trains  up  the  child  of  another  as  if  it 
were  his  ow  .. 

Fostermother,  fus'tur-mdTH-ur. 
8.  A  niane. 


Fosterson   fo.5'fur-suii.  s. 

One  fed  and  educated  as  a  child,  tbough  Ottt 
the  son  by  nature. 

Fought,  f«wt.  (393)  (319) 

The  preterit  and  participle  of  Fight. 

Foughten,  f^w'tn.  ^103) 

The  passive  panicipleof  Fi^bt. 

Foul,  fou  .  a.  (313) 

Not  clean,  hlihv;  in>pure,  polluted  ;  wicked, 
detestable  ;  unjust,  coarse,  gross  ;  full  of  ^ross 
humours,  wanting  purgation,  cloudy,  stormy ;^ 
not  bright,  not  scrrne ;  with  rough  f  "rce,  with 
unseasonable  violence;  among  seamen,  en- 
tangled, as  a  rope  is  foul  of  the  anchor. 

To  Foul,  foil  .  v.  a. 

To  daub,  to  bemire,  to  make  filthy. 

Foulfaced,  fiui  risre.  a.  (359) 

Having  an  uglv  or  hateful  visage. 

Foully.  f6ui'e.-ad. 

Filthily,  nastily,  odiously. 
Foulmouthed,  fouV'mSuTHd.  a. 

Scurrilous,  habituated  to  the  use  of  opprobriotB 
terms. 

Foulness, foul'nes.  s. 

Filthmess,  nastiness  ;  pollution,  impurity  } 
hatefulness ;  ii justice;  ugliness;  dishonesty. 

Found,  f&und.  (313) 

Xhe  preterit  B>.d  part.  pass,  of  Find. 

To  Found,  found,  y.  a.  (3!o) 
To  lay  the  ba^is  of  any  building  ;  to  build,  t« 
raise  ;  to  establish,  to  ere6f ;  to  give  birth  or 
original  to ;  10  raise  upon,  as  on  a  priociplfe  or 
ground  ;  to  fix  fiim. 

To  Found,  found,  v.a,  .  / 

To  form  by  rocliing  and  pouring  icuo  moulds, 
to  cast. 

Foundation,  f&un-fla'shi^iB.  s.   '* 

The  hasisor  lower  part  of  an  edifice ;  the  zQL 
of  fixing  the  bail's;  the  principles  or  groutid 
on  which  any  notion  is  Mi&edi  original,'* rise; 
a  revetluc  sealed  and  established  foi  any  pur- 
pose, particularly  charity  ;  establishnocot,  ket- 
tlcment. 

Founder,  foun'dur.  s.  (gs) 

A  builiJiT,  one  who  raises  an  edifice  ;  one  who 
establi.shts  a  revenue  for  any  purpose  ;  one 
from  whom  any  thjng  has  its^  original  or  bc- 
ginriing  ;  a  caster,  one  who,  forms  figures  by 
casting  melted  matter  into  mcAilds.     -       ' ' 

To  Founder,  f&un'dur.  v.  a.  f3t3) 

To  cause  such  a  soreness  and  tcikdcmess  in  a 
horse's  foot,  that  he  is  unable  to  set  it  to  the 
ground. 

To  Founder,  fiun'dur.  v,  n. 

To  sink  10  the  bottom  ;  to  fail,  to  iniscarfy* 

Foundling,  l6und'i!ng.  $. 

A  child  expov  d  to  chance,  a  child  found  with- 
out any  p<ireui  or  owner. 

Foundress,  f^un'dres.  $.  >  ' 

A  woman  ( hat  founds,  bui1ds»  csubltshes,  or 
begins  any  thing,  a  woman  that  establishes  any 
charitable  revenue. 

Foundry,  f&unMre.  ». 

A  place  where  figures  are  formed  of  roehei 
metal,  a  casting  house. 

Fount,  fount.  (313)  \ 

Fountain,  fiun'tin.  (208) /'\ 

A  well,  a  spiings  a  small  basin  ot  springing 
water ;  a  jet^  a  spout  of  water ;  the  heju  ot 
spring  of  a  river;  original,  Brsi  priiKiple,  first 
cause. 

FoUNTAiNLESS,  fiunMii-lls. a. 

Without  a  fountain. 

FoUN  FFUL,  f6unt'ful.  a. 
Full  of  qrriogs. 
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Four,  fore.  a.  (3 18) 

Twice  two. 
FouRBE,  fSirb.  s.  (315)  French. 

A  clieat;  a  tricking  fellow. 

Fourfold,  fore'fold.  a. 

Four  times  told. 
FouRFOOTED,  fore'fut-ed.  a. 
Quadruped. 

Fourscore,  fore'skAre.  a. 

Four  times  twenty,  eighty ;  it  is  used  ellipti- 
■    cally  for  fourtcore  years. 

Foursquare,  fore' sk ware,  a. 

Quadrangular. 

Fourteen,  fire'tein.  a. 
Four  and  ten. 

Fourteenth,  fore't^n/A.  a. 
The  ordioal  of  founeen,  the  fourth  after  the 
tenth. 

FauRTH,  for/A.  a. 
The  ordinal  of  four,  the  first  after  the  third. 

Fourthly,  for/A'le.  ad. 

In  the  fourth  place. 

Fourwherled,  fore'whe^Id.  a. 
Running  upon  twice  two  wheels. 

Fowl,  fiul.  8.  (223) 

A  winged  aoimal,  a  bird. 

To  Fowl,  f&ul.  v.n- 

,  .  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game. 

Fowler,  fiul'dr.  s.  (99) 
A  sportsman  who  pursues  biitis. 

Fowlingpiece,  fAil'ing-piise.  s. 
A  gun  for  birds. 

Fox,  fSks.  s/ 
A  wild  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  remarluble 
for  his  cunning ;  a  knave  or  canning  fellow. 

t^'oxcASEj  fiks'kisc.  s. 

AfDx's^skin. 

PoxCHASE,  foks'tshise.  8. 
Tliepiinttit  of  the  fox  with  hounds. 

Foxgloves,  f&ks'gl&vz.  s. 

A  plant. 
Foxhunter,  fiks'hilnt-3r.  s. 

A  tnan  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  show  his 
'    bravery  in  hunting  foxes. 

Fox  SHIP,  foks'shfp.  s. 

The  chara6^pr  or  qualities  of  a  fox,  cunning. 

Foxtrap,  fiks'trap.  s. 
'.   A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  foxet. 

To  Fract;  frakt,  v.  a. 
To  break,  to  violate,  to  infringe. 

Fraction,  frak'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  breaking,  the  state  of  being  broken ; 
a  broken  part' of  an  iniegral. 

Fractional,  frak'shSn-'al.  a.  (ss) 

Belonging  to  «  broken  number. 

Fracture,  frak'tshire.  s.  (4^1) 

Breach,  &c|Mration  of  continuous  parts ;  the 
brrakingof^a  bone. 

To  Fracture,  frak'tshiire.  v.  a. 
•  To  break  a  bone. 

Fragile,  fradj'*!.  a.  (i4o) 
Brittle,  easily  snapped  or  broken;  weak,  un- 
certain, frail* 

H^  AH  odr  orthoepistt  are  nnifonn  in  the  pro- 
;   nunciation  of  this  won!  with  the  a  short. 

Fragility,  fra-jil^e-t^.  s. 

Btittjeness,  weakness;    frailty,   liabknesi  to 

feuu; 

Fragment,  fra^'ment.  s, 
A  pan  brokeh  fA>m  the  whole,  ao  ivper&^l 
piece. 


Fragmentary,  frag'm4n-tSr-i.  a. 

Composed  of  frai^nieuts. 
FRAGOR,fra'g6r.  s.  (166)  (544) 

A  noise,  a  crack,  a  crash  — Sec  Drama. 

Fragrance,  fia'gransc.    \^ 

Fragrancy,  tra  gran-st.  J 
Sweetness  of  smell,  pleasing  scent. 

Fragrant,  fra'grilnt.  a.  (544) 

Odorous,  i>weet  of  snicll . 

0:3^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
heard  with  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  pronoun- 
ced short. — Sec  Drama. 

Fragrantly,  frVgrant-le.  ad. 

With  sweet  scent. 

Frail,  frale.  s.  (202) 
A  basket  made  of  rushes ;  a  rush  for  weaving 
baskets. 

Frail,  frale.  a. 
Weak,  cajkily  destroyed  ;  weak  of  resolution; 
liable  to  error  or  scciu6lion. 

Frailness,  frale' n^s.  s. 

Weakness,  instability. 

Frailty,  frale' te.  s. 

Weakness  of  resolution,  instabilny  of  mind ; 
fault  proceeding  from  weakness,  sius  of  infir- 
mity. 

Fraise,  frazc.  s.  (102) 
A  pancake  w^h  bacon  in  it. 

To  Frame,  f^me.  V.  a. 

To  form ;  to  fit  one  thing  to  another ;  to  make, 
to  compose;  to  regulate,  to  adjust;  to  plan; 
to  invent. 

Frame,  frame,  s. 

Any  thing  naade  so  as  to  inclose  or  admit 
something  else ;  order,  regularity; ;  scheme, 
contrivance ;  mechanical  const. u6Uon;  shape, 
form,  proportion. 

Framer,  frame'ur.  s.  fos) 
Maker,  former,  contriver,  schemer. 

Franchise,  fran'tshiz.  s.  (i4o) 

Exemption  from  any  onerous  duty  ;  pnyilege, 
immunity,  right  granted;  district,  extent  of 
jurisdi£lion. 

To  Franchise,  fran'tshiz.  v.  a. 

To  enfranchise,  to  make  free. 

Frangible,  fraii'ie-bl.  a.  (405) 
Fragile,  brittle,  easily  broken. 

FRANK,frangk.  a.  (4O8) 
Liberal,  generous ;  open,  ingenuous,  sincere, 
not  reserved ;  without  condition,  without  pay- 
ment i  not  rcstraincd.- 

Frank,  frangk.  s. 

A  place  to  feed  hogs  in,  a  sty ;  a  letter  which 

pays  no  postage ;  a  French  coin. 
To  Frank,  frangk.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty  ;  to  feed  high,  to 

fat,  to  cram  ;  to  exempt  letters  from  postage. 

Frankincense?,  frangk' in-seuse.  s. 

An  odoriferous  kina  of  resin. 

Franklin,  frangk'lin.s. 

A  steward ;  a  bailiff  of  land. 

Frankly,  frangk'li.  ad. 

Liberally,  freely,  kindly,  readily. 

Frankness,  frangk'nes.  s. 

Plainness  of  speech,  openness,  ingenuousness ; 
^  liberality,  bounteousness. 

Frantick,  fran'tik.  a. 
Mad,  deprived  of  understanding  by  violent 
madness,  outrageously  and  turbulently  mad; 
transported  by  violence  of  passion. 

Frantickly,  fran'tik-l4.  ad. 

Madl  y,  outrageously. 

Frantickness,  frln't!k-nls.  s. 

Madness,  fury  of  passion. 


Fraternal,  fra-ter'nal.  a.  (88) 

Brotherly,  pertaining  to  brotiKrs,  becoming 
brothers. 

FraternaLtLY,  fra-ter'nal-4.  ad. 
In  a  brotherly  manner. 

Fraternity,  fra-»er'ne-t J.  s. 
The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother ;  body  of  men 
united,  corporation;  society  ;  men  of  the  satnc 
class  or  chara61er. 

Fratricide,  frat're-side.  s.  (l43) 

The  murder  of  a  brother. 

Fraud,  frawd.  s.  (213) 
Deceit,  cheat,  trick,  artifice. 

Fraudful,  frawd' fdl.  a. 
Treacherous,  artful,  trickish. 

Fraudfully,  frjwd'ful-!e.  ad. 
Deceitfully,  artfully. 

Fraudulencb,  fraw'du-lcnse.  \ 

FRAUDULENCY.fraw'du-lcn-sc.J  *' 
Deceitfulness,  trickishncss,  prooeoess  to  arti- 
fice. 

(J:f"  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  J  in 
these  words  like  j,  kc  Principles,  No.  493, 
376. 

Fraudulent,  fraw'di-I^nt.  a. 

Full  of  artifice,  trickish}  deceitful. 

Fradulently,  fr4w'au-l?m-le.  ad. 
By  fraud,  by  artifice,  deceitfully. 

Fraught,  frawt.  part.  pass.  (393) 
l^den,  charged ;  filled,  stosed,  ihioiaged. 

FRAY,fra.  s.  (220) 
A  broil,  a  battle,  a  combat. 

To  FRAY,fra*  V.  a. 
To  rub,  to  wear  away  by  rubbing ;  to  fright. 

Freak,  freke.s.  (227) 

A  sudden  fancy,  a  whim,  a  capricious  prank. 
To  Freak,  freke.  v.  a. 

To  variegate. 

Freakish,  freke'ish.  a. 

Capricious,  humoiirsome. 

Freakishly,  freke'ish-le.  ad. 

Capriciously,  humounomelv. 
Freakish  NESS,  fr^kc'lsli-nls.  s. 

Capriciouiness,  wbimsicaloess. 

Freckle,  frek'kl.  $.  (405) 
A  spot  r4ised  in  the  skin  1^  the  sun;  anysmsU 
spot  or  discolouration. 

Freckled,  frck'kld.  a.  (359) 
Spotted,  maculated. 

Freckly,  frek'kle.  a. 

full  of  freckles. 

Free,  free.  a.  (246) 
Aihberty;  uncompcilcd,  unrestrained;  per- 
miticd  ;  conversing  without  reserve  ;  librral ; 
frank;  guiltless;  exempt;  invested  wiib  fran- 
chises, possessing  any  ihmg  without  vassalage; 
without  expend. 

To  Free,  free.  v.  a. 
To  set  at  iibeny  ;  to  rid  from,  to  clear  from 
any  thing  ill;  to  exempt. 

Freebooter,  frce-bSi'iur.  s. 

A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Freebooting,  frec-bii'ting.  $. 
Robbery,  plunder. 

Freeborn,  frii'birn.a. 
InReriting  libcny. 

Freechapel,  frce-tshap'cl.  s. 
A  chapel  of  the  king's  foundation. 

Freecost,  free'kost.  s. 
'  Without  expeme. 

Freedman,  frccd'man.s. 
'    A  slave  manumitted. 
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Freedom,  frAe'dum.  «.  (166) 

Liberty,  indepnidencc ;  privilege«  fnnchiict, 
imtnunities;  unicikiraint;  ease  or  facility  in 
d6ing  or  showing  any  ihing. 

Freefooted,  fiie-fut'ed.  a- 

Not  restrained  in  the  inarch. 

Freehearted,  frtc-har'tcd,  a. 

Liberal,  unrestrained. 

Freehold,  fici'hoM.  s. 

That  land  or  tencnent  which  a  man  holdeth  in 
fee,  fec-tati,  or  for  term  of  life. 

Freeholder,  frei'hol-dur.  s. 

One  who  has  a  freehold. 

Freely,  free'Ie.  ad. 

Ai  libertv;  without  rrsiraint ;  without  reserve; 
without  impediment ;  frankly,  liberally ;  spon- 
taneously, of  iu  own  accord. 

Freeman,  fr^e'man.  s.  (88) 

One  not  a  slave,  not  a  vassal ;  one  panaking  of 
ligbu,  privileges,  or  immunities. 

Freemason,  frei-mi'sn.  s.  (170) 
One  of  a  liumeroos  society  who  professes  hav- 
ing a  secret  to  keep.     Mason. 

Freeminded,  frce-mlnd'id.  a. 
Unconstratned,  without  load  of  care. 

Freeness,  fiie'nes.  s. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  free  ;  openiiess, 
onrcservedocsi,  liberality. 

Freeschool,  frce'skS&l,  s. 
A  school  in  which  leanung  is  given  without 
pay. 

Freespoken,  fi^-spo'kn.  a.  (l03) 
Accustomed  to  speak  without  reserve. 

Freestone,  fiWstone.  s. 

-     Stone  commonly  used  in  building. 

Freethinker,  frei-/A!nk'dr.  s. 

A  libcriine,  a  contemner  of  religion* 

Freewill,  frii-will'.  s. 

The  power  of  direflin^our  own  a£bons  withr 
out  resmiat  by  necessity  or  fate  t  volunu- 
rincss« 

Freewoman,  fr4c'wum-un*  s. 
A  woman  not  enslaved. 

To  Freeze,  frefee.  v.  n.  (246) 
To  be  concealed  with  cold ;  to  be  of  that  de- 
gree of  cold  by  which  water  is  congealed. 

To  Freeze,  frieze,  v.  a. 

Pret.  FroBc  ;  Fait.  Fiozeh  or  Fros.  To 
conceal  with  cold ;  to  kill  by  cold ;  to  chill 
by  tae  Iocs  of  power  or  motion. 

To  Freight,  frate.v.  a.  (24p)  (393) 
Fret.  Freighted;  Part.  Fraui^ht,  Freighted. 
To  load  a  snip  or  vessel  of  carria^^e  with  goods 
for  transportation ;  to  load  with  a  burden. 

Freight,  frate,  s.  (249)  See  Eight, 

Anything  with  which'a  ship  is  loaded;  the 
money  due  for  transportation  of  goods. 

Freighter,  frite'ur.  s. 
He  who  freigfau  a  vessel. 

French  Chalk,  frinsh'tshiwk'.  s. 

An  indurated  clay. 

To  Frenchify,  fr2nsb'i-f!.  v.  a. 

To  infe3  with  the  manner  of  France,  to  make 
a  coxcomb. 

Frenetick,  fre-net'ik,or  frin'i-ttk. 

a.  Mad,  distra£led.~  See  Pu  R  X  N  £  T 1  c  K. 
Frenzy,  fr^n'zi.  s. 

Madnesif  distradbn  of  miod. 

Frequence,  frj'kwinse.  s.  (544) 

Crowd,  concourse,  assembly. 

f^  Some  speakers,  and  those  not  vulgar  ones, 

j^ionoonce  the  r  in  the  first svUable  of  this  and 

^hejollowing  words,  when  tnc  accf  nt  is  on  it, 

fcbort ;  as  if  yinxitxifrek'^wenset  frek-*weTUly^ 

Ibc.  They  hanrt  undoubtedly  the  short  t  in  the 


\ax\Tkfrequins  to  p'cad;  and  though  Latin  quan- 
tity is  soiyetii^es  f(  urid  to  operate  in  anglicised 
words  ol  two  syllables,  wiih  the  accent  on  ihe 
firj»i  :  yet  usajje,  in  these  words,  seems  dt- 
odedlv  »g<<insi  this  pronunci<ition.  M«.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  KtiiriiK,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Sniith,  W.  Johnston, 
and,  if  we  may  judce  from  the  posiiiou  of  ih^- 
accent,  Dr.  A..h  and  Enilck,  art'  for  the  e  long 
in  the  first  syllable;  ai.d  Buchanan  only  marks 
it  wlh  the  short  e.  The  verb  vo  frequent  hav- 
ing I  he  accent  on  the  second  syllabic,  is  under 
a  different  predicament.— See  Drama. 

Frequency,  fre'kwen-sc.  s. 

.  Common  occurrence,  the  condition  of  being 
often  seen,  often  occurring;  used  often  to 
prafiise  any  thing ;  full  of  concourse. 

Frequent,  fre'kwent.  a.  (4C)2) 

Often  done,  often  seen,  often  occurring ;  used 
often  to  pradise  any  thing ',  full  of  concourse. 

To  Frequent,  frJ-kwent'.  v. a. 
(492)  To  visit  often,  to  be  much  in  any  place. 

Frequentable,  fri-kwiiu'a-bi.  a. 

Conversable,  accessible. 

Frequent  AtiON,  fri-kwln-ta'shun. 
s.  Habit  of  frequenting.     Mason, 

FREQUENTATlVE,fri-kwin'ta.t!v.a. 
A  grammatical  term  applied  to  verbs  signifying 
the  frequent  repetition  of  an  a^ioD. 

Frequenter,  fri-kwent'ur.  s. 
One  who  often  resorts  to  any  place. 

Frequently,  fri'kwint-le.  ad. 

Otten,  commonly,  not  rarely. 

Fresco,  fiis'ki.  s. 

Coolness,  shade,  duskiness ;  a  pi8ure  not  drawn 
in  glaring  light,  but  in  dusk. 

Fresh,  fresh,  a. 
Coul ;  not  salt ;  new,  not  impaired  by  time ; 
recent,  newly  come  ;  repaired  from  any  loss  or 
diminution ;  flond,  vigorous ;  healthy  m  coun- 
tenance i  ruddy;  free  from  saltncss;  sweet, 
opposed  to  stale  or  stinking. 

To  Freshen,  fresh' shn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  make  fresh. 

To  Freshen,  fr^sh'shn.  v.  n. 
To  grow  fresh. 

Freshet,  fresh'ct.  s.  (99) 

A  pool  of  fresh  vrater. 

Freshly,  fresh 'li.  ad. 
Coolly ;  newly,  in  the  former  state  renewed  ; 
with  a  healthy  look,  ruddily. 

Freshness,  fresh'n^s.  8« 

The  state  of  being  fresh. 

Fret,  irh.  s. 

A  friih  or  strait  of  the  sea;  any  agitation  of 
liquors  l^  fermentation  or  other  cause ;  that 
stop  of  the  musical  instrument  which  causes  or 
rrj^ulates  the  vibrations  of  the  string  ;  work 
rising  in  protuberance;  agitation  of  nind, 
commotion  of  the  temper,  passion. 

To  Fret,  frrt.  v.  a. 
To  wear  away  by  rubbing ;  to  form  into  raised 
work;   to  vari^te,  to  divenify;   to  make 
ao^ry,  to  vex. 

To  Fret,  fr^t.  v.  n. 
To  be  in  commotion,  to  be  agitated ;  to  be 
worn  away ;  to  be  angry,  to  be  peevish. 

Fretful,  frii'ful.  a. 

Angry,  peevish. 

Fretfully,  frlt'ful-i.  ad. 

Peevishly. 
Fret  FULNESS,  frit'ful-nes.  s. 

Peevishness. 

Fretty,  frit'ti.  a. 
Adorned  with  nuscd  woi^u 


Friability,  fn  J-bil'i-tc.  s. 

Capacity  of  being  reduced  to  powder. 

Friable,  fii'a-bl.  a.  (io:0 

Easily  cruinbKd,  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

Friar,  fji'ur.  s.  (8«^)  (418) 
A  religious,  a  brother  of  some  regular  ordcfr. 

Iriarlike,  f»i'Qr-li!  e.  a. 
Monastick,  U[i>kii)ed  in  the  world. 

Friari.y,  fri'ur-le.  ad. 
Like  a  li  iar,  a  man  untaught  io  life. 

Friary,  fri'Src.  s. 

A  monastery  or  convent  of  friars. 

To  Fribble,  fiib'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  trifle. 
Fribbler,  fr^b'bl-ur.  s.     A  trifler. 
Fricassee,  frik-a-sci',  s. 

A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens  or  oihcr  small 
things  in  pieces,  and  dressing  ihcm  with  sirong 
sauce. 

Frication,  fii-ka'shun.  s. 
The  a6i  of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another. 

Friction,  frik'shun. s. 

The  a61  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  the 
resistance  in  machines  caused  by  the  motion  of 
one  body  upon  another;  medical  rubbing  with 
the  flesh  brush  or  cloths. 

Friday,  fri'di.s.  (223) 
The  sixin  day  of  the  week,  to  named  of  Fnrya. 
a  Saxon  deity^  ' 

Friend,  fiind.s.  (278) 

One  joined  to  another  in  mutaal  bencToknct 
and  intimacy,  opposed  to  foe  or  enemy  ;  one 
reconciled  to  another ;  a  companion  ;  faf 
vourer;  one  propitious;  a  familiar  compel- 
latioii. 

Friendless,  frend'les.  a. 

Wanting  friends,  wanting  support. 

FRiENDLiNE*s,fri  nd' .e-n^s.  s.' 
A  disposition  to  friendship ;  exertion  of  bene*, 
volence. 

Friendly,  fiend'Ic.a. 

Having  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  friend, 
kind,  favourable ;  disposed  to  union ;  saluury. 

Friendship,  fr^nd/ship.  s. 

The  state  of  minds  united  b^  mutual  bcnevo* 
lence;  hi(;;hest  degree  of  mtimacy;  favour, 
personal  kindness ;  assistance,  jielp. 

Frieze,  friize.  s.  (278) 

A  coarse  warm  cloth. 

Frieze,  freeze.  \ 

Prize,  fretze.  (112)    /'• 
In  archite6lure,  a  large  flat  member  which  se- 
parates the  architfave  from  the  cornice. 

Frigate,,  fng'at.  s.  (91)  (544) 

A  small  ship ;  ashipof  war ;  any  vessel  pn  the 
water. 

Frigefaction,  fr!d-je-fak'shun.  s. 
(530)  The  a6i  of  making  cold. 

To  Fright,  fine.  v.  a.  (3.93) 

To  terrify,  to  disturb  with  fear. 

Fright,  frite.  s. 

A  sudden  terror. 

To  Frighten,  fri'tn.  v. a.  (103) 

To  terrify,  to  shock  with  dread. 

Frightful,  frltcMul.  a. 

Terrible,  dreadful,  full  of  terror. 

Frightfully, frite'ful-i.  ad. 

Dreadfully,  horribly. 
Frightfu  ln  ESS,  frite' fdl-n^,  s« 
The  power  of  imuressiqg  terror. 

Frigid,  frld'jld.  a.  (544) 

Cold ;  without  warmth  of  alfrdion:  impoteat, 
without  warmth  of  body ;  dull,  without  fire  •( 
fancy. 
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Pr  (559).  Fate  (73),  fir  (77),  fin(83),  fit  (si);  mi  (93),  mlt(95);  pinc  (ios),  pin  (107);  n6{i62),  mivc  (164), 


Frigidity,  fre-j!d'^-ti.  s. 

CuldiiPM,  want  of  warmth  ;  duUncss,  want  of 
intellectual  Bre  ;  want  of  corporeal  warmth ; 
coldncb  of  atfedion. 

Frigidly*  frid'jiri-le.  ad. 

Cuidly,  dully,  without  affcClion. 

Frigidness,  frid'jid-n^R.  s. 

Coldness,  dullness,  want  of  affe6lion. 

FRiGORiFiCK,fri-go-nfik.  a. 
Causing  cold. 

To  Frill,  fiil.  v.  n. 

To  quake  or  shiver  with  cold.  Used  oT  a 
hawk,  as  the  hawk  Frills. 

Fringe,  frinje.  5. 

Ornamcmal  appendages  added  to  dress  or  fur- 
niture. 

To  Fringe,  frinje.  v.  a. 
.  To  adorn  with  fringes,  to  decorate  with  orna- 
mental appendages. 

Frippery,  frip'er-e.  s. 
The  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold  ;    old 
clothes,  cast  dresses,  tattered  rags. 

Friseur,  fre-zire'.s. 
A  hjir  dresser      Mason. 

To  Frisk,  frisk,  v.  n. 
To  leap,  to  skips  to  dance  in  frolickor  gaiety. 

f  RISK*  flisk.  S. 
A  frolick,  a  fit  of  wanton  gaiety. 

FRiSKER,frisk'ur.  s, 
A  wanton,  one  not  constant  or  settled.  , 

Friskiness,  frisk' e*nes.s. 
Gaiety,  liveliness. 

I^RISKY,  frisk'e.  a. 
Gay,  airy. 

Frit,  frit,  s. 

Among  chy mists,  ashes  or  salt. 

Frith,  inth.  s. 

A  strait  of  the  sea ;  a  kind  of  net. 
Fritter,  flit' tur.  s. 
A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried;  a  fragment;  a 
cheesecake. 

To  Fritter,  frlt'tur.  v.  a. 

To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried  s  to 
break  into  small  particles  or  fragments. 

Frivolity,  fre-vol'e-te.  s. 

Insignificancy.     Mason. 

Frivolous,  friv'i-lus.  a. 

Slight,  trifling,  of  no  moment. 

Frivolousness,  fiiv'6-lus-nes,  s. 

Want  of  importance,  triflingness. 
FRiypLOUSLY,  fiiy'o-lus-le.  ad. 

Trihlnijly,  without  weight. 

ToFrizle,  friz'zl.  V.  a.  SecCoDLE. 
To  curl  in  short  curls  like  nap  of  frieze. 

Frizler,  friz'zl-ur.  s. 
One  that  makes  short  curls,  properly  Friz- 

ZLER. 

Fro.  fro.  ad. 
B.)CKward,  regressively;  to  and  fro,  backward 
and  forward. 

Frock,  frok.s. 

A  dress,  a  coat  for  children;  a  kind  of  close 
coat  (or  men. 

Frog,  friy.  s. 

A  small  animal  with  four  feet,  of  the  amphi- 
bious kind  ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  horse's 
hoof. 

Frogbit,  frog'bit.  s. 
An  herh. 

Frogfish,  frog' fish.  s. 

A  kind  of  fish. 

Frogcrass,  frog'gras.  s. 
A  kii!d  of  herb. 


Froglettuce,  frog'liuds.  s« 

A  plant. 
Frolick,  fiol'lk.  a. 

Gay,  fiill  of  levity. 

Frolick.  frol'ik.  s. 

A  >vild  prank,  a  flight  of  whim. 
To  Frolick,  frftrtk.  v.  n. 

To  play  wild  pranks. 

Frouckly,  fiol'ik-le.  ad. 

Gaily,  wildly. 

Frolicksome,  frol'ik-suin.  a. 

Full  of  wild  i^aicty. 

Frolicksomen  ess,  frol'ik-sum-ncs. 

a.  Wi Id acss  of  gaiety,  pranks. 

Frolicksomely,  froi'ik-sum-le.  ad. 

With  wild  gaiety. 
From,  from.  prep. 

Away,  noting  privation  ;  noting  reception  ; 
noting  procession  ;  descent,  or  birth  ;  oUt  of; 
noting  progress  from  premises  to  inferences  ; 
notinj^  the  place  or  person  fiom  whom  a  mes- 
sage IS  brought ;  because  of ;  not  near  to  ; 
noting  separation  ;  noting  exemption  or  deli- 
verance ;  at  a  distance  ;  contr<ir)'  to ;  noting 
removal  ;  From  is  very  frt-mirmly  joined  by 
an  ellipsis  with  adverbs,  as,  uom  above,  from 
the  parts  above ;  from  afar  ;  from  behind ; 
from  high- 

Frondiferous,  fron-dii'fi-rSs.  a. 

fieari/ig  leaves. 

Front,  frunt,  or  front,  s.  (165) 
'i'hc  face  ;  the  face  as  opposed  to  an  enemy  ; 
the  part  or  place  opposed  10  the  face  ;  the  van 
of  an  army  ;  the  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of 
a  building  ;  the  most  conspicuous  part ;  bold- 
ness,' impudence. 

(j;^  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the  se- 
cond manner  only  ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  custom  does  not  almost  universally  adopt 
the  first.  If  the  second  is  ever  used,  it  seems 
to  be  iu  poetry,  and  that  of  the  most  solemn 
kind.  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  pronounce  it  in  the  first  inaiiner ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  in  the  last. 
Mr.  Spott  gives  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to 
prefer  the  layt ;.  Mr.  N ares  f^ivcs  it  the  first 
manner,  but  says  it  is  somcumes  pronounced 
regulady. 

To^Front,  frunt.  v.  a. 
To  oppose  direflly,  or  face  to  face  ;  to  stand 
opposed  or  over  gainst  any  place  or  thing. 

To  Front,  fruni.  v.n. 

To  stand  foremost. 

Frontal,  fiint'al.  s.  (as) 

Any  external  form  of  medicine  to  be  applied 
to  the  forehead. 

Frontated,  fron'ta-ted.  a. 
The  frontated  leaf  of  a  flower  grows  broader 
and  broader,  and  at  last  |xrihaps  termitiates  in  a 
right  line ;  used  in  opposition  to  cuspated. 

Frontbox,  frunt'b&ks.  s. 
The  box  in  the  playhoubC  from  which  there  is 
a  direct  view  to  the  stage. 

Fronted,  frunt'ed.  a. 

Foimed  with  a  front. 

Frontier,  fron'tsheer,  or  front'- 
veer.  s.  (l  13) 

The  marches,  the  limit,  the  utmost  verge  of 
any  tcrritoiy. 

Frontier,  frin'tshecr,  or  frJnt'- 

yet-r.  a.  (459)  (461) 
Bordering. 

Frontispiece,  froi/tis-pcesc.  s. 
That  part  of  any  building  or  other  body  that 
di redly  meets  the  eye. 


Frontlfss,  frunt'fes.  a. 
Without  blushes,  without  shame. 

Frontlet,  fiint'k-t.  s. 

A  bandj^e  worn  u|Xin  the  forehead. 
Fhontroom,  iruntS66in.  s. 
Ah  apart  n\eni  in  the  foiC|>art  of  the  home. 

Frore,  fiore.  a. 
Frozen. 

Frost,  fio*;t.  s. 
The  last  eficci  of  cold,  ihc  power  dr  a&  of 
congelation. 

Frostbitten,  fru.n'b?t-tn.  a.  (l03) 

Nipped  or  wiihered  by  the  frost. 

Frosted,  fros'ied.  a. 

I^id  on  in  inequalities  like  those  of  the  hoar 
frost  upon  pidiits. 

Frostily,  fros'te-le.  ad. 
With  frost,  with  excessive  cold. 

Frostiness,  fios't^-nes.  s. 

Cold,  freezing  cold. 

Frostnail,  frost'nule.  $, 
A  nail  with  a  prorninent  liead  driven  into  tbc 
horse's  shces,  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 

Frostwork,  fro.st'wurk.  s. 

Work  in  which  the  substance  is  laid  oq  with 
inequalities,  like  the  icw  cotigealcd  ypon 
shrubs. 

Frosty,  fros'te.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  congelation,  excfssivc 
cold ;  chill  in  affe£iion  ;  hoary,  gray-haired, 
resembling  frost. 

Froth,  frcM.  i.  (i63) 

spume,  foam,  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquors 
by  agitation  ;  any  empty  or  senseless  show  of 
wit  or  eloquence  ;  any  thing  not  hard,  solid, 
or  substantia]. 

To  Froth,  iroth.  v.  n, 

Tofi;>am,  to  throw  out  spume. 

Frothily,  froM'e-li.  ad. 
With  foiim,  with  spume  ;  in  any  empty  trifliif 
manner. 

Frothy,  fro/A' e.  a. 

Full  of  froth  or  spume ;  soft,  not  solid,  wast- 
ing ;  vain,  empty,  trifling. 

Frounce,  fr6unse.  s.  (313) 
A  distemper  in  which  spittle  gathers  about  the 
hawk's  bill. 

7*0  Frounce,  friunse.  v.  a. 
To  frizzle  or  curl  the  hair. 

Frouzy,  frou'ze.  a.  (313) 
Dun,  fciid,  mustv.     A  cant  word. 

Fronvard,  fio'ward.  a.  (ss) 
Peevish,  un|;overnable,  perverse. 

Frowardly,  fro'ward-le.  ad. 
?<rcviibly,  perversely. 

FRo\yARDNESS,  fio' ward-iics.  $. 

Peevishness,  perverseue^. 

To  Frown,  fr6un.  v.  a-  (323) 
To  express  displeasure  by  cpntnding  the  »ce 
to  wrinkles. 

Frown,  froun.  s. 

A  wicked  look^  a  look  of  displeasure. 

Frozen,  fro'zn. 
Part.  pass,  of  Freeie.  (103) 

Fructiferous,  fruk-tiffer-us. a. 

Bearing  fruit. 

To  Fructify,  fruk'tc-fl.  v. a. 

(183)  To  make  truiifuK  to  fcriilu.e. 

To  Fructify,  fruk'tc-fi.  v.  n. 

To  l>ear  fruit. 

Fructification,  fruk-ti-fe-b - 

shun.  s.  .         . 

The  aft  of  causing  or  of  bearing  fruiJ,  rertiluy. 
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n4r  (167),  not  (163);  tube  (171),  tub  (172),  bull  (173) ;  6!l  (299)  5  pound  (313) ;  thin  (466),  this  (469). 


Fructuous,  fruk'tshfi-fls.  a.  (46d) 

Fruitful,  fertile,  impregnating  wiih  fertility • 

Frugal,  fru'gal.  a.  (ss) 

Thrifty,  sparing,  paraimoiiious. 

Frugality,  fru-gal'c-te.  s. 

Thrift,  parsimony,  good  husbandry. 

FR.UGALLY,  fru'gal-e.  ad. 
Parsimoniously,  sparingly. 

Frugiferous,  fru-j!f'fcr>us.  a. 

Bearing  fruit. 

Fruit,  frSit.  s.  (343) 

The  produ^  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  which  the 
ceeds  are  contained  ;  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
is  taken  for  food  ;  produtlion ;  the  offspring 
of  the  womb  ;  advantage  gained  by  any  enter- 
prise orcoodu£l ;  the  clfea  or  consequence  of 
any  aAion. 

Fruitage,  frS&t'idje.s.  (90) 

Fruit  colle6lively,  various  fruits. 

Fruitbearer,  fr^'bar-ur.  s. 
That  which  produces  fruit. 

Fruitbearin-g,  fr&6t'bar-ing.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  producing  fruit. 

Fruiterer,  friot'er-5r.  s. 

One  who  trades  in  fruit.— See  Forcer. 

F«uiTERYy  fro6t'cr-e.  s. 

Fru't  coUedively  taken  ;  a*  fruit  loft,  a  repo- 
~  si  lory  for  fruit. 

Fruitful,  frJot'ful.  a. 

Fcnile,  abundantly  produdive ;  af>ually  bear- 
ing fruit ;  prolificK,  childbearing ;  plenteous, 
abounding  m  any  thing. 

Fruitfully,  friit'ful-c.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  prolifick ;  plente- 
ottsly,  abundantly. 

Fruitfu  LN  ESS,  fr8it'ful-nes.  s. 
Fcniliiy,  plentiful  produclien ;  the  quality  of 
being  prohfick. 

Fruitgroves,  fr66t'grovz.  s. 
Shades,  or  close  plantations  of  fiuit  trees. 

Fruition,  fru-ish'un.  s. 
Enjoyment,  possessioo,  pleasure  given  by  pos- 
seskioo  or  use.  -    . 

Fruitive,  fru'i-tiv.a. 
JEnjoying,  possessing,  having  the  power  of  en- 
jc^ooent. 

Fruitless,  fri&i'les.  a. 

Barren  of  truit ;  vain,  idle,  unprofitable ; 
without  offspring. 

Fruitlessly,  froot'les-le.  ad. 

Vainly,  idly,  unprofitably. 

Fruit-time,  fridt'time.  s. 

The  Autumn. 

Fruit-tree,  frc&t'tree.  s. 

A  tree  of  th.ii  kind  who^e  principal  value  arises 
from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

Frumentacious,  fru-mea-ta's.hus. 
a.  Made  of  grain. 

Frumenty,  fru'men-te.  s. 

Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 

t^  This  word  is  almost  universally  corrupted 
inxo  furmentyy  if  not  sometimes  xrwofur-me-u: 
and  1  believe  it  is  seldom  found  that  woids  em- 
plo)'ed  in  the  concerns  of  ccx)kcr)*  arc  cvtfr  re-- 
covered  from  irregularity.  Sec  Asparagus 
and  Cucumber. 

To  Frump,  frump,  v.  a. 

To  mock,  to  browbeat. 

To  Frush,  frush.  V.  a. 
To  break,  bruise,  or  crush. 

Frustraneous,  frus-tra'nc-us,  3^ 
Vain,  oselcss,  UDprofinble. 


To  Frustrate,  frus^rite.  v.  a. 

(91}  To  defeat,  to  disappoint,  to  balk;  to 
make  null. 

Frustrate,  frus'trate.  part.  a. 

Vain,  ineffc61ual,  useless,  unprofitable,  null, 
void. 

Frustration,  frus-tra'shun.  s. 

Disappointment,  defeat. 

Frustrative,  frus'tra-tiv.  a.  (512) 
Fallacious,  disappointing. 

Frustratory,  frus'tra-tur-e.  a. 

(512)  That  which  makes  any  procecdure  void. 
Oijr  For  the  0,  see  Domestic K. 
Frustum,  frus'tum.  s. 

A  piece  cut  off  from  a  regular  figure.  A  term 
of  science. 

Fry,  fri.  s. 
The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced  from 
the  spawns  any  swarm  of  animals^  or  young 
people  in  contempt. 

To  Fry,  fri.  v.  a. 
To  dress  food  by  roa'sting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

To  Fry,  fri.  y.  n. 
To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire  ;  to  suffer 
the  a6lion  of  fire  i  to  melt  with  heat ;  to  be 
agitated  like  liquor  in  the  pan  ou  the  fire. 

Fry,  fri.  s. 
A  dish  of  things  fried. 

Fryingpan,  fri'ing-pan.  s. 
The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  roasted  on  the  fire. 

Fryth,  frith,  s. 
(Not  so  common  a  spelling).   A  frith,  a  wood ; 
a  plain  between  woods.    Ash. 

To  FUB,  fub.  v.a. 
To  put  off. 

((^  This  word  is  more  usually  written  Fob. 
Fub,  fub.  a. 

A  plump  chubby  boy. 

Fucatep,  fi/ka-tcd.  a. 
Painted,  disguised  with  paint ;  disguised  by 
fiilse  show. 

Fucus,fi'kus.  S. 
Paint  for  the  face. 

To  Fuddle,  fud'dl.  v.a. 

To  make  drunk. 

To  Fuddle,  fud'dl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  drink  to  excess. 
FuEL,fu'il.  S.  (99) 
The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 

Fugacious,  fi-ga'shus.  a.  (292) 

(357)  Volatile,  fleeting. 

Fugaciousness,  fu-ga'shfis-nes.  s. 

Volatility,  the  Quality  of  flying  away. 
FuGACiTY,  fu-gas'c-t^.  s. 

Volatility,  quality  of  flying  away ;  uncertainty, 
mstabiliiy. 

Fugitive,  fu'je-iiv.  a. 

Not  tenable ;  unsteady ;  volatile,  apt  lo  fly 
away  ;  flying,  running  from  danger  ;  Hving 
from  duty,  falling  off;  wandering,  vagabond. 

Fugitive,  fu/je-tiv.  s. 

One  who  runs  from  his  station  or  duty  ;  one 
who  takes  shelter  under  another  power  from 
punishment 

Fugitiveness,  fu'je-tiv-nes.  s. 

Volatility,  instability,  uncertainty. 

Fugue,  fewg.  5.(337) 

Flying  musick. 
Fulciment,  ful'si-ment.  s.  (177) 

That  on  which  a  body  rests. 

ToFulfil,  ful.ffl'.  v.a. 
To  fill  till  .there  is  no  room  for  more  ;  to  an- 
swer any  prophesy  or  promise  by  performance  ; 
Cc 


to  answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or  gratifi- 
caiioii ;  to  answer  any  law  by  obedience. 

Fulfilment,  ful-fil'ment.  s. 

An  accomplishment,  a  fulfilling.     Ash, 

Fulfr AUGHT,  ful-frawt'.  a. 
Full  stored. 

Fulgency,  ful'jJn-si.  s.  {\77\ 

Splendour. 

Fulgent,  ful'jent.  a. 

Shining. 

FULGID,  ful'jid.  a. 
Shinir:g. 

FuLGiniTY,  ful-jid'e-te.  s. 
splendour. 

Fulgour,  ful'gur.  s.  (314) 
Splendour,  dazding  brightness* 

FuLGUR.\TiON,  ful-gu-ra'shun.  s. 
The  a6i  of  lightning. 

Fuliginous,  fu-lid'j!n.is.  a. 

Sooty,  smoky. 
Full,  ful.  a.  (174) 

Replete,  without  any  space  void  ;  abounding 
in  any  quality  good  or  bad  ;  stored  wish  any 
thing ;  well  supplied  with  any  thing;  plump, 
fat;  saturated,  sated;  crowded  in  the  imagn 
nation  or  memory ;  complete,  such  as  that  no- 
thing farther  is  wanted  ;  containing  the  wholp 
matter,  expressing  much ;  mature,  perfcd  ; 
applied  to  the  moon,  complete  in  iuoib. 

Full,  ful.  s. 

Complete  measure;  the  highest  state  or  de- 
gree ;  the  whole,  the  total  ;  the  state  of  being 
full ;  applied  to  the  moon,  the  time  in  which 
the  moon  makes  a  perfe6i  orb. 
Full,  ful,  ad. 
Without  abatement ;  with  the  whole  effed; 
quite ;  cxaQly ;  very  sufficiently ;  direftly. 

Full-blown,  ful'blone.  a. 

Spread  to  the  utmost  extent ;  stretched  by  the 
wind  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Full-bottomed,  ful-bot't&md.  a. 

Having  a  large  bottom. 

Full-eared,  ful-eird'.  a.  (362) 
Having  the  heads  fuM  of  grain. 

Full-eyed,  ful-lde'.a. 

Having  large  prominent  cytM, 

Full-fed,  fdl-frd'.  a. 

Sated,  fat,  saturated. 

FULL-LADEN,  ful-la'dn.  a.  { 103) 
Laden  till  there  can  be  no  more. 

Full-spread,  fu!-sprcd'.  a. 

Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 

Full-summed,  ful-sumd'.  a. 

Complete  in  all  its  parts. 

To  Full,  ful.  v.  a. 

To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 
Fullage,  fui'iaje.  s.  (jjo) 
The  money  pid  for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth. 

Fuller,  fiil'lur.  s.  ((>8) 

Otjc  whose  iiade  is  to  cleause  cloth. 
f3^  This  word,  thou^ih  deiivedfrom  the  Latin 
Fullo^  has  dtviatcd  into  ?he  sound  of  the  E;ig- 
lish  v/ordfuiit  and  is  an  c  xcepiion  lo  the  ruTc 
laid  down  in  the  Principles  No.  177. 

Fullers  Farth,  ful'lurz-ei/A'.  s. . 

A  kind  of  marl  or  clay  used  in  fulling. 
Fullery.  ful'lur-r^.  s. 
The  place  where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  cxet- 
cised. 

Fullingmill,  fSl' ling-mil.  s. 
A  mill  where  hammers  beat  the  cloth  till  it 
be  cleansed. 

FULLY,ful'l€.  ad. 
Without  vacuity  ;  completely,  without  lack. 
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Fulminant,  ful'mi-nant.  a.  (177) 

Thundering,  making  a  noise  like  thunder. 

To  Fulminate,  ful'me-nJte.  v.  n. 

(91)  To  thunder;  to  make  a  loud  noise  or 
crack  ;  to  issue  out  ecclesiastical  censures. 

FuLMiNATiON,  fui-Tne-na'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  thundering ;  denunciation  of  cen- 
sures. 

Fulminatory,  ful'mi-ni-tur-e.a. 

(^ifij  Thundering,  striking  horror. 

Fulness,  ful'nls.  s. 

The  state  of  being  full ;  copiousness,  plenty ; 
lepletion,  satiety ;  struggling  penurbation, 
swelling  in  the  mind ;  force  of  sound,  such  as 
fills  tlie  ear. 

Fulsome,  ful'sum.  a.  (177) 

Nauseous,  offensive ;  of  a  rank  odious  smell  ; 
tending  to  obscenity. 

FuLSQMELY,  ful'sum-li.  ad. 
Nauseously,  rankly,  obscenely. 

FuLSOMENESS,  ful'sum-nes.  s. 
Nauseousness,  rank  smell ;  obscenity. 

FuMAGE,  fu'maje.  s.  (90) 
Hearib>moncy. 

FuMATORY,  fi'mJ-tur-c.  s.  (512) 

(534)  An  herb. 
To  Fumble,  fum'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  attempt  any  thing  awkwardly  or  ungainlv ; 
to  puzzle,  to  strain  in  perplexity;  to  play 
childishly. 

FuMBLER,  fum'bl-Sr.  s. 
One  who  a£U  awkwardly. 

FuMBLiNGLY,  fum'bling-l^.  ad. 
In  an  awkward  manner. 

Fume,  fume.  s. 

Smoke,  vapour,  any  volatile  parts  (lying  away  ; 
exhalation  from  the  stomach  ;  heat  of  mind, 
passion  ;  any  thing  unsubstantial,  idle  conceit, 
vain  imagination. 

To  Fume,  fume.  v.  n. 
To  smoke ;  to  vicld  exhalations ;  to  pass  away 
in  vapours ;  to  tx:  in  a  rage. 

To  Fume,  fume.  v.  a. 
To  smoke,  to  dry  in  the  smoke ;  to  perfume 
with  odours  in  the  fire ;  to  disperse  in  vapours. 

FuMETTE,  fu-met'.  S. 

The  sr  ink  of  meal. 

FuMiD,  fu'mid.  a. 
fimoky,  vaporous. 

FuMiDiTY,  fu-mid'e-te.  s. 

Smokiness,  tendency  to  smoke. 
To  Fumigate,  fu'me-gite.  v.  n. 

To  smoke,  to  perfume  by  smoke  or  vapour; 

to  medicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 
Fumigation,  fu-me-ga'shun.  s. 

Scents  raised  by  fire  ;  the  application  of  medi- 
cines to  (lie  body  in  fumes. 

Fumingly,  fu'ming-le.^ad. 
Angrily,  in  a  rage. 

Fumiter,  fu'me-tur.  s.  (qs) 
See  FuMATOR  Y. 

Fumous,  fu'mus.  (314j\' 

FuMY,.fi'mi.  /^' 

Producing  fumes. 

Fun,  fun.  s. 
Sporr,  high  merriment.    Johnson* 

.^^  With  great  deference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
think  Fun  ought  rather  to  be  styled  /oou  mer- 
rinuni. 

Function,  fung'shun.  s. 

JDischarge,  performance  ;  employment,  office  ; 
single  aa  of  any  office  ;  trade,  occupation  ; 
emce  of  any  particubr  part  of  the  body  ; 
fowcr,  (acuity. 


Fund,  fund.  s. 

Stock,  capital,  that  by  which  any  expense  is 
supported ;  stock  or  bank  of  money. 

Fundament,  fun'da-m^nt.  s. 

The  back  part  of  the  body  ;  the  aperture  from 
which  the  excrements  are  ejctlcd. 

Fundamental,  fun-da-men' tal.  a. 
Serving  for  the    foundation,    essential,  not 
merely  accidental. 

Fundamental,  fun-da-mln'tal.  s. 

Leading  proposition;  that  part  on  which  the 
rest  is  built. 
FuNDAMENTALLY.fuu-da-mcn'taUc 
ad.  Essentially,  originally. 

Funeral,  f&'ncr-al.  s.  (88) 
The  solemnization  of  a  burial,  the  payment  of 
the  last  honours  to  the  dead,  obsequies  ;  the 
pomp  or  procession  with  which  the  dead  are 
ca/ricd ;  buriaU  interment. 

Funeral,  fu'ner-al..a. 
Used  at  the  ceremony  of  interring  the  dead. 

Funereal,  f u-ne' re-al .  a . 

Suiting  a  funeral,  dark,  dismal. 

Fungosity,  fung-g?)s'c-te.  s. 

Unsolid  excrescence. 

Fungous,  fung'gus.  a.  (314) 

Excrescent,  spongy. 

Fungus,  fung'gus.  s. 

Siri^ly  a  mushroom  ;  a  word  used  to  express 
.    such  excrescences  of  flesh  as  grow  out  upon  the 
lips  of  wounds^  or  other  excrescciKe  from  trees 
or  plants  not  naturally  belonging  to  them. 

FuNiCLE,  fu'ne-kl.  s.  (405)  (534) 

A  small  cord. 
Funicular,  fu-nik'i-lar.  a.  (ss) 

Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 

Funk,  funk.  s. 

A  stink. 

Funnel,  fun'ncl.  s.  (po) 

Aninveitcd  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe  descend- 
ing from  it,  through  which  liquors  are  poured 
into  vessels  ;  a  pipe  or  passage  of  communi- 
cation. 
Fur,  fur,  s. 
Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  which  garments  are 
lined  for  warmth ;  soft  hair  of  beasts  found  in 
cold  countries,  hair  in  general ;  any  moisture 
exhaled  to  such  a  degree  as  that  the  remainder 
sticks  in  the  pait. 

To  Fur,  fur.  v.  a. 

To  line  or  cover  with  skins  that  have  soft  hair ; 
to  cover  with  soft  matter. 

Fur-wrought,  fur'rawt.  a. 
Made  of  fur. 

FuRACious,  f&.r&'shus*  ji. 
Thievish. 

FuRACiTY,  fii-ras'i-tc.  s. 
Disposition  to  theft. 

Furbelow,  fur'be-io.  s. 

Fur  or  fringe  sewed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
garment;  an  ornament  of  dress. 

To  Furbelow,  fur'bi-l6.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  with  ornamental  appendages. 

To  Furbish,  fur'bish.  v.  a. 

To  burnish,  to  polish^  to  rub  up. 

Furbisher,  fur'b!sh-ur.  s. 
One  who  polishes  any  thing. 

Furcation,  fur-ka'shun.  s. 
Forkiness,  the  state  of  shooting  two  ways  like 
the  blades  of  a  fork. 

Furfur,  fur'fur.  s.     . 

Husk  or  chaYf,  scurf  or  dandrilf. 

FuRFURAckous,  f0r-fu«r&'sbu8.  a«     [ 
(357)  Husky,  branny,  scaly.  | 


Furious,  fi'rWs.  a. 

Mad,  phienetkk ;  ngtng,  traivported  by  pa^ 
sion  beyofid  reason. 

Furiously,  fu'rc-us-le.  ad. 

Madly,  violently,  vehemently. 

Furiousness,  fu'ri-us-nes.  s. 
Pbrensy,  madness,  transport  of  passion* 

To  Furl,  furl.  v.  a. 
To  draw  up,  to  contrad. 

Furlong,  fQr'long.  s. 

A  measure  of  length,  the  eighth  part  of  a  mUe^' 

Furlough,  furMo, s.  (sis)  (390) 

A  temporary  dismission  from  a  military  ser- 
vice ;  leave  of  absence  to  a  soldier  for  a  limited 
time. 

Furmenty,  fur'men-ti.  s. 
Food  made  by  boiling  wheat  in  milk.*See 
Frumenty. 

Furnace,  fur'nis.  s.  (91) 

An  inclosed  fireplace. 
To  Furnish,  fur'nfsh.  v.  a. 

To  supply  with  what  is  ncccssaiy ;  to  fit  up; 
to  equip  ;  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 

Furnisher,  fur'nish-ur.  s. 

One  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 

Furniture,  fur'ni-tshure.  s.  (463J 
Moveables,  goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or 
ornament ;  appendages ;  equipage,  embellish- 
ments, decorauons. 

Furrier,  fur'r4-ur,  s. 

a  dealer  in  furs. 

Furrow,  fur'rA.  s.  f324)  (327) 

A  small  trench  made  by  the  plough  for  Ae  le* 
cepiion  of  seed  ;  any  long  trench  or  hollow. 

Furrow-weed^  fur'rA.wiid. «. 
A  weed  that  grows  m  furrowed  land. 

To  Furrow,  fur'ri.  v,  Iei. 

To  eot  in  furrows ;  to  divide  ioto  loQg  boUows; 
to  make  by  cutting. 

Furry,  fur' ri.  a. 
Covered  with  fur,  dressed  in  fur ;  cooststiog  of 
fur. 

Further,  fur'THur.  a.  (98) 

Forth,  Further,  Furthest.  At  a  great  distance ; 
b^ond  this. 
(j;^Dr.  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispute 
xhii  farther  ^nd  farthest  are  not  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative  of  far,  but  cormptions  of 
the  comparative  and  superlative  offortb.  How- 
ever true  this  discovery   may  be,  it  dees  not 
seem  a'sufiicient  reason  for  altering  the  beaten 
path  which  custom  had  formed  in  the  usiscof 
farther  2nd  farthest.     It  ia  j>fx>tttble,  infcd, 
that^r,/or«:,  and  firth,  arise  from  thcsstnc 
original  root:  extending  beyond  some  other 
object  seems  to  be  the  leading  idea  io  all.    Far 
seems  to  intimate  extension  t^yondan  indefinite 
objetl ;  fore^  only  such  extension  as  gives  pri- 
onw  to  the  extended  objedl ;  and/sr/A,  from 
its  form,  seems  to  relate  to  the  abstrad  of  such 
priority  of  extension^  or  the  very  atl  of  exiend- 
mg  or  issuing   out     If,  xhtrciott^  forth  ivd 
far  have  difierent  ideas  annexed  to  them,  ibe 
same  comparative  and  superlative  cannot  poi- 
sibly  suit  with  both;  and  as  almost  immemorisl 
usaee  has  borrowed  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative qX  forth  io  form  the  coropaiative  and 
superlative  of  far,  their  sense  is  now  fixed  to 
the  latter  adverb ;  and  forth,  inasmuch  as  it 
differs  from  far,  seems  entirely  to  have  lost 
its  companvoQ.     Notwithstaiidmgt  tbrreforc, 
that  farther  and  farthest  arc  very  inc^olar 
branches  oi  far^   they  arc  grafted  on  it  by 
use,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  divrnmg 
the  plain  tendency  of  the  language.    Such^ 
however,  ha*  been  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnsoirt 
criticism,  that,  .since  bis  time,  cveiy  writer 
and  paiotcFi  uolcM  by  mistaJu,  irnvtedfirthtr 
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and  furthest  for  farther  %vA  farthest  \  by 
which  meaas  we 'nave  revived  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative  of  an  adverb  which  has  host 
its  comparison,  and  have  lost  the  comparative 
and  fttperlative  of  an  adverb,  which  has  been 
compared  for  these  two  hundred  years.  But 
though  fitrther  passes  very  well  tor  farther, 
when  far  is  out  of  sight,  we  feel  the  utmost 
repugnance  at  saying,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
**  80,  and  no  further** 
**  Some  dream  that  they  can  ulence  when  they 

«wiU 
*^  The  storm  of  passion,  and  tay.  Peace,  he  still; 
«  But  *  71^  far  ond  ne  farther,*  when  addres6*d 
*  To  the  wud  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
^  Implies  authoritT,  that  never  can» 
^  That  never  ougnt  to  be  the  lot  of  man." 
C9vtper*s  FregretA  •f  £rrer, 

FuRTHEii,  fur'THur.  ad. 
To  a  greater  distance. 

To  Further,  fur'xHur.  v.  a. 

To  put  onward,  to  forward,  to  promote,-  to 


FuRTHERER,  fur'THur-Sr.s. 
Prctaiotcr,  advancer. 

Furthermore,  fur'xHur-inAre.  ad. 

Moreover,  besides. 

Furtive,  fur'tiv.  a. 

Stolen,  gotten  by  theft. 
FrfRUNCLK,  fu'runk-kl.s.(405)(534) 
A  bile,  an  angiy  pustule. 

Fury,  fu're.  s. 

Madness;  rage,  passion  of  an^er;  enthusiasm, 
'  exaltation  of  fency ;  a  turbulent,  raging  wo- 
man ;  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  tormipting  wicked  spirits  in 
the  otner  world. 

Furtze,  furz.  s. 
Gorse,  goss. 

Furzy,  fur'zJ.  a. 

Overgrown  with  fune,  full  oCgorse. 

FascATiOHj'fus-ka'shun.  s. 
The  aB  of  dafkeniog. 


To  Fuse,  fuze.  v.  3. 

To  melt,  to  put  into  fusion. 

To  Fuse.  fA«c.  v.  n. 

To  be  melted. 

Fusee,  fu-zJe'.  s. 

The  cone,  round  which  is  wound  the  cord  or 
chain  of  a  clock  or  watch  ;  a  firelock,  a  small 
neat  musquet ;  Fysee  of  a  bomb  or  granado 
shell,  is  inat  which  makes  the  whole  powder 
or  composition  in  the  shell  take  fire,  to  do  the 
designed  execution. 

Fusible,  fu'sc-bl.a.  (405) 

Capable  of  being  melted. 

Fusibility,  fu-se-bil'e-ti.  s. 

Capacity  of  being  melted,  quality  of  growing 
liquid  by  beat. 

Fusil  J  fii'zil.  a. 

Capable  of  being  melted,  liquifiablc  by  heat ; 
running  by  the  force  of  heat. 
0:3^  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
fusile  and  the  Lzun  fusilis,  it  ought  certainly 
to  be  written  with  the  (kxa\e,fusihr» 

Fusil,  fu-zie'.  s. 

A  firelock,  a  small  neat  musquet;  in  heraldry, 
something  like  a  spindle. 

Fusilier,  fu-ziUleer'.  s.  (275) 
A  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil. 

Fusion,  fA'zhun.  s.  (451) 
The  2B.  of  melting ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 

Fuss,  fus.  s. 

A  tumult,  a  bustle.    A  low  cant  word. 

Fust,  fust.  s. 

The  trunk  or  body  of  a  column ;  a  strong 
smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 

Fustian,  fus'tsban.  s.  (291) 
A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  cotton  ;  a 
high  swelling  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  he- 
terogeneous partf ;  bombast. 

Fustian,  fus'tshan.  a. 
Made  of  fustian  ;  swelling,  imaaturally  pom- 
pous, ridiculously  tumid. 


FUSTICK,  fus'tlk.  S. 
A  son  of  wood  brought  from  the  West  Indies* 

To  Fustigate,  fus'te-gite.  v,  a. 

To  beat  with  a  stick* 

FusTiLARiAN,  fus-ti-li'rc-an.  *. 
A  low  fellow,  a  stinkard. 

FusTiNESS,  fus'tc-ncs.  S. 
Mouldiness,  stink. 

Fusty,  fus'ti.  a. 

Smelling  mouldy. 

Futile,  fu' til.  a.  (i4o) 

Talkative,  loquacious ;  trifling,  worthlefi. 

Futility,  fi-til'e-t4.  s. 

Talkativeness,  loquacity;  triflingness,  want  of 
weight,  want  of  solidity. 

FUTTOCKS,fut'tuks.  S. 
The  lower  timbers  that  hold  the  ship  together. 

Future,  fu'tsbure.  a.  (461) 
That  which  will  be  hereafter,  to  come.  , 

Future,  fu'tsbure.  ^. 

Time  to  come. 

FuTURELY,  fu'tshure-li.  ad. 
In  time  to  come. 

FuTURiTiON,  fi-tsbi-rlsh'un.  s. 
The  state  of  being  to  be. 

Futurity,  fu-tu're-te.  s. 

Time  to  come ;  evcnu  to  come ;  the  state  of 
being  to  be, futurttion. — See  Fortuitous. 

fffr  The  ra«on  vthy  future  has  the  /  aspirated, 
'    and  futurity  preserves  ihat  letter  pure,  is,  that 

the  accent  is  before  the  r  in  the  iormer  word, 

and  after  it  in  the  Utter.  (463} 

To  Fuzz,  fuz.  v.n. 
To  fly  out  m  small  particles. 

FuzzBALL,  fuz'ball.  S. 
A  kind  of  fungus,  which,  when  pressed,  bursts 
and  scatters  dust  in  the  eyes.      1 

Fy,  fi.  interject. 
Implying  blame  or  disapprobation. 


G 


GAB 

Gabardine,  gab-ar-d^in'.  s. 

A  coarse  frock. 

To  Gabble,  gab'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  make  an  inarticulate  noise  ;  to  prate  loudly 
without  meaning. 

Gabble,  gab'bl.  s. 

Inarticulate' noise  like  that     !*  brute  animals  ; 
loud  talk  without  meaning. 

Gabbler,  gab'bl-ur-s. 

A  prater,  a  chattering  fellow. 

Gab£l«  ga'bel.  s. 
An  excise,  a  tax. 

Gabion,  ga'be-An.  s.  (507) 

A  wicker  basket  which  is  filled  with  earth  to 
make  a  fortification  or  tntrencbment. 

Gable,  ga'bl.  s.  (405) 
The  sloping  roof  of  a  baUdiog. 


GAF 

Gad,  gad.  s. 

A  weclge  or  ingot  of  steel ;  a  steel  or  graver. 
To  Gad,  gad.  v.  n. 

To  ramble  about  without  any  settled  purpose. 

Gadder,  gad'dur.  s. 
A  rambler,  one  that  runs  much  abroad  without 
business. 

Gaddingly,  gad'ding-le.  ad. 

In  a  rambling  manner. 

Gadfly,  gad'fli.  s. 
A  lRy  that,  when  he  stings  the  cattle,  makes 
them  gad  or  run  madly  about. 

Gaff,  gaf.  s. 

A  harpoon  or  large  hook. 

Gaffer,  gaf  fur.  s.  (99) 

A  word  of  respeft,  now  ol>solete. 
Gaffles,  gaf'flz.  s.  (405) 

Artificial  spurs  upon  cocks ;  a  iteel  contrivance 

to  bend  crots  bows. 

C  C2 


GAI 

To  Gag,  gag.  v.  n.  ^ 

To  stop  the  mouth. 

Gag,  gag.  s. 
Something  put  into  the  roomh  to  hinder  speech 
or  eating. 

Gage,  gadje.  s. 

A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  caution. 

To  Gage,  gadjc.  v.  a. 
To  depone  as  a  wager,  to  impawn ;  to  mea- 
sure, to  take   the  contents  ot  any  vessel  of 
liquids. 

Gaggle,  ^ag'gJ-  v.  n.  (405) 

To  make  noisc  like  a  goose.     * 

Gaiety,  gii'^-ti.  s. 

SecGAYETY. 

Gaily,  ga'li.  ad. 
Airily,  cheerfully;  splendidly,  pompously. 
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Gain,  gane.  s.  (73)  (202) 

Profit,  advantage ;  interest,  lucrative  views; 
overplus  in  a  comparative  computatioo. 

To  Gain,  gane*  v.  a. 
To  obtain  as  profit  or  advantage ;  to  have  the 
overplus  in  comparative  computation  ',  to  ob- 
tain, to  procure  ;  to  win  j  lo  draw  into  any  in- 
terest or  party ;  to  rcach>  to  attain ;  to  gain 
over,  to  draw  to  another  party  or  interest. 

To  Gain,  gane.  v.  n. 

To  encroach,  to  come  forward  by  degrees ;  to 
get  round,  to  prevail  against ;  to  obtain  influ- 
ence with. 

Gainer,  gane'ur.  s. 
One  who  receives  profit  or  advantage. 

Gainful,  gane'fdl.  a. 
Advantageous,  profitable;  lucrative,  produc- 
tive of  money. 

Gainfully,  ganc'ful-e.  ad. 

Profitably,  advantageously.    • 

Gain  FULNESS,  gane'ful-nes.  s. 

Lucrativeness. 

Gaingiving,  ganc'gfv-ing.s. 

The  same  asmisgivmg,  a  giving  against. 
Gain  LESS,  gane'les.  a. 

Unprpiitable. 

Gainlessness,  gane'lls-nes.  s. 
Unprofitableness. 

Gainly,  gane'le.  ad. 
Handily,  readily. 

To  Gainsay,  gane-sa',  v.  a. 
To  contradiB,  to  oppose,  to  controvert  with. 

Gainsayer,  gane-sa' ur.  s. 
Opponent,  adversary. 

'Gainst,  gcnst.  prep.  (206) 

Poetically  for  against.        ' 

Gairish,  ga'rish.  a.  (202) 
,    Gaudy,  showy;  extravagantly  gay,  flighty. 

Gairishness,  ga'nsh-nes.  s. 
Finery,  flaunting  gaudiness ;  flighty  or  extra- 
vagant joy. 

Gait,  gate.  s. 
March,  walk ;  the  manner  and  air  of  walking- 

Gala,  giMa.  s. 
A  grand  entertainment ;  splendid  amusement. 

(:^  I  have  given  this  Italian  word  a  place  in  this 
Dl3ionary,  as  I  think  it  has  been  suflicientl^ 
received  €o  make  part  of  the  language.  It  is 
a  good  sounding  word  ;  and  as  we  have  not  an 
equivalent  for  u,  we  ought  to  give  it  ihe  same 
welcome  we  do  to  a  rich  foreigner  who  comes 
to  settle  aoocng  iis. 

Galaxy,  gal'lak-se.  s.  (517) 

The  milky  way. 

Galbanum,  gal'ba-nura.  s.  (503) 
A  kind  of  gum. 

Gale,  gale.  s. 

A  windnot  tempestuous,  yet  stronger  than  a 
.    breeze. 
Galeas.  gal'yas.  s. 

A  heavy  low-built  vessel,  with  both  sails  and 

oars. 
Galeated,  ga'le-a-ted.  a.  (507) 

Covered  as  with  a  helmet ;   in  botanv,  such 

plants  as  bear  a  flower  resembling  a  helmet,  as 

the  monkshood., 
^Galiot,  eal'yfit.  s. 

A  little  galTey  or  sort  of  brigantine,  built  very 

slight,  and  fit  for  chase. 

Gall,  gawl.  s. 
The  bile,  an  animal  juice  remarkable  for  its 
supposed  bitterness ;  the  part  which  contains 
the  bile  ;  any  thing  extremely  bitter ;  rancour, 
iralignity;  a  slight  hurt  by  fretting  off  the 
^kin ;  anger,  bittcrDtts  of  mind. 


To  Gall,  giiwl.  v.  a. 

To  hurt  by  Tretting  the  akin;  to  impair,  to 
wear  away;  to  teaze,  to  fret,  to  vex;  to  bar- 
rass,  to  mischief. 

To  Gall,  glwl.  v.  n. 

To  fret. 
Gallant,  gal'lant.  a.. 

Gay,  well-dressed ;  brave,  high-spirited  ;  fine, 
noble,  specious;  inclined  to  courtship. 

Gallant,  gal-l5nt'.  s. 
^  S^Yi  sprightly,  splendid  man ;  one  who  ca- 
resses women  to  debauch  them ;  a  wooer,  one 
who  courts  a  woman  for  marriage. 

f;^  The  differeiKe  of  accent  in  English  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  different  position  of 
the  adje£live  in  Ffench.  Thus  un  gallant 
^o/R/n^ signifies  a  gallant  man,  and  ua  hwnme 
gallant,  a  gallant  man. 

Gallantly,  gal'lant-li.  ad. 

Gayly,  splendidly;  bravely,  nobly, generotuly. 
Gallantly,  gaUlant'le.  ad. 

Like  a  wooer,  or  one  who  makes  love. 

Gallantry,  galMan-tre.  s. 

Splendour  of  appearance,  show  ;  bravery,  ge- 
nerosity ;  courtship,  refined  address  to  women ; 
vicious  love,  lewdness. 

Gallery,  galMur.e.  s.  (557) 

A  kind  of  walR  along  the  floor  of  a  house,  into 
which  the  doprs  of  the  apartments  open  ;  the 
upi^er  seats  in  a  church ;  the  seats  in  a  play- 
house above  the  pit,  in  which  the  meaner  peo- 
ple sit. 

Galley,  gal'le.  s. 

A  vessel  ciriven  with  oan. 

Galley-sl.we,  gal'le-slJve.  s. 

A  man  condemned  lor  some  crime  to  row  in 
the  gallics. 
Galliard,  gal'yard.  5. 
A  gay,  brisk,  lively  man ;  a  fine  fellow ;  an 
adive,  nimble,  sjxightly  dance- 

Galliardise,  gal'yiir-dise.  s. 

Merriment,  exuberant  gayety. 

Gallicism,  gal'le-sfzm.  s. 

A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Galligaskins,  gal-l^-gas'kins.  s. 

Large  open  hose. 

Gallimatia,  gal-le-ma'sha.  s. 
Nonsense,  talk  without  meaning. 

Gallimaufry,  gal-le-maw'frc.  s. 

A  hoch-poch,  or  bash  of  several  sons  of  broken 
meat,  a  medley ;  any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous 
medley. 

Gallipot,  gal'le-p6t.  s. 

A  pot  painted  and  glazed. 

Gallon,  gal'lun.  s. 
A  liquid  measure  of  four  quarts. 

Galloon,  gal-loAn'.  s. 

A  kind  of  close  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  of  silk  alone. 

To  Gallop,  gal'lup.  v.  n. 
To  move  forward  by  leaps,  so  that  all  the  feet 
are  off  the  ground  ai  once ;   to  ride  at  the 
pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps ;  to  move 
very  fast. 

Gallop,  gal'lup.  s. 

The  motion  of  a  horse  when  be  runs  at  full 
speed. 

Galloper,  gal'lup-ur.  s. 

A  horse  that  jgallops ;  a  man  that  rides  fast. 

Galloway,  gal'lo-wa.s. 

A  horse  not  more  than  fourteen  hands  high, 
much  used  in  the  nort  h .  1 

To  Gallow,  gal'16.  V,  a. 
To  terrify,  to  fnghu 


Gallows,  gal'lus.  s. 

Beam  laid  over  two  posts,  on  which  male&&« 
ors  are  hanged- 
GALOCHE,ga-loshe'.  Plural,  Ga-lo'- 
shez.  s. 

A  kind  of  wooden  shoe,  worn  by  the  commoB 
people  in  France. 

Q:f"  I  have  found  this  word  in  no  DiQionary  in 
our  language  but  Ash's ;  who  quotes  Chaucer 
for  it,  and  marks  it  as  obsolete.  But  however 
obsolete  this  word  may  be,  is  signifying  a 
wooden  shoe,  it  is  certainly  in  use,  as  it  signi- 
fies a  larger  shoe,  worn  over  a  common  one  to 
prevent  damp  or  dirt  in  walking.  This  shoe 
was  most  probably  of  leather  in  England,  since 
we  find  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  the  King 
in  Parliament  ena£^ed,  **  That  no  Cordtvauur 
**  or  Cobler  wiihjn  the  ciity  of  London^  or 
"  within  three  miles  of  any  pait  of  the  laid 
"  citty,  &c.  do  upon  any  Sunday  in  the  yeere 
**  or  on  the  feasu  of  ih^Ascenuon  or  Nati*V!ty 
*'  of  .our  Lord,  or  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
"  Christi,  sell  or  command  to  be  sold  any 
'*  shooes,  huseans,(i.e.  ^/»),  or  Galocbes ; 
"  or  upon  the  Sunday  or  ^ny  other  oi  the  said 
"  feasts,  shall  set  or  put  upon  the  feet  or  lem 
"  of  any  person,  any  shooes,^  buseans,  or  Ga- 
"  laches,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  or  loss  of  20 
'*  shillings,  as  often  as  any  person  shall  do  con- 
"  trary  to  this  ordinance.** 

Heylin*s  Hist,  of  the  Sabbath,  fart  2, 
chap.  7,  page  2ZU 

Galvanism,  gal'van-!zm,  s. 

ft:3r  A  system  of  ele£lricity  lately  discovered  by 
Galvani,  an  Italian,  in  which  it  is  found,  that 
by  placing  thin  plates  of  metal  tof^thcr  in  a 
pile,  and  putting  between  them  thin  leaves  of 
wet  paper,  several  electrical  phccnomcna  aie 
produced. 

Gambade,  j 
Gambado,    ^ 

In  the  plural,  Sipatterdashes,  a  kind  of  boots. 
Gambler,  gam'bUfir.  s. 
A  knave  whose  pra£lice  it  is  to  inirite  the  un- 
wary to  game  and  cheat  them. 

Gamboge,  gam-b&6f!je' .  s. 
A  concreted  vegetable  juice,  partly  of  a  gum- 
my, partly  of  a  resinous  nattue. 

To  Gambol,  gam'buL  v.  n.  (166) 

To  dance,  to  skip,  to  frisk. 

Gambol,  gam'buL  s. 
A  skip,  a  leap  for  joy,  a  frolick,  a  wiUl  prank. 

Gambrel,  gam'bril.  s.  (99) 
The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

Game,  game.  s. 

Sport  ofany  kind  ;  jest,  opposed  40  earnest; 
insolent  merriment,  sportive  insult ;  a  single 
match  at  plav  ;  field  sports,  as  the  chase ;  aoi- 
mals  pursued^  in  the  field ;  solemn  contests  ex# 
bibited  as  spefbcles  to  the  people. 
To  Game,  game.  v.  n. 
To  play  at  any  sport ;  to  play  wantonly  vA 
extravagantly  lor  money. 

Gamecock,  game'kok'.  s. 

A  cock  bred  tofight. 

Gameegg,  game'^g'.  s. 

An  egg  from  which  fighting  cocb  are  bred. 
Gamekeeper,  game'keep-ur.  s. 

A  person  who  loolS  after  game,  and  sees  it  is 

not  di^royed. 

Gamesome,  g^me'sum.  a. 

Frolicksome,  gay,  sportive. 
Gamesomeness,  game'suui-nes.  s. 

Sportiveness,  merriment. 

Gamesomely,  game'sum-li.  ad» 

Merrily. 


n,  gam-bJde' .  \ 
),gam.bi'dA. /' 
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Gamester,  game'stur.  s. 

One  who  is  viciously  addi8ed  to  play  ;  one 
who  is  engTiged  at  play ;  a  merry,  frolicksome 
person ;  a  prostitute. 

Gammer,  garn'mur.  s. 
Tbc  compellaclon  of  a  woman  corresponding 
to  Gaffer. 

Gammon*  gam'mSn.  si  (166) 

The  buttocK  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried ;  a  term 
ac  back-gammon  for  winning  the  game. 

Gamut,  gam' ut.s. 

The  scale  of  musical  notes. 

'Gan,  ffan. 

Poetically  for  Began,  as  'Gin  for  Begin. 
Gander,  gan'dur.  s.  (98) 

The  male  ofthe  goose. 

To  Gang,  gang.  v.  n. 

To  go,  to  walk ;  an  old  word  not  now  used, 
except  ludicrously. 

Gang,  gang.  5. 

A  Dumber  hanging  together,  a  troop,  a  com- 
pany, a  tribe. 

Ganglion,  gang[gle-un.  s.  (}60)  - 

A  tumour  in  the,tcndinous  and  nervous  parts. 

Gangrene,  gang'grene.  s.  (408) 
A  mortification,  a  stoppage  of  circulation  fol- 
lowed by  putfcfaflion. 

To  Gangrene,  gang'grine.  v. a. 

To  corrupt  to  mortification. 

Gangrenous,  gang'gre-nus.  a. 

Mortified,  or  betokening  mortification. 

Gangway,  gang'wa.  s. 

In  a  ship,  the  several  ways  or  passages  from 
one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 

Gangweek,  gang' week.  s. 
Rogation  week. 

GANTELOPE,gant'lope.l 

Gantlet,  gant' let.       J^' 

A  military  punishment  in.  which  the  criminal 
running  between  the  nmks  receives  a  lash  from 
each  man. 

(^3^  The  former  of  these  words  is  the  most  pro* 
per,  but  the  htter  is  most  in  use. 

Ganza,  gan'za.  s. 
A  kind  of  goose. 

Gaol,  j&Ie.  s.  (212) 

A  prison. 

Gaoldelivery,  ialc'de-liv'ur-e.  s. 
The  judicial  process  which,  by  condemnation 
or  acquittal  or  persons  confined,  evacuates  the 
prison. 

Gaoler,  jile'Sr.  s. 
Keeper  of  a  prison,  he  to  whose  care  the  pri- 
soners are  committed. 

Gap,  gap.  s. 

An  opening  in  a  broken  fence,  a  breach  ;  a 
hole,  a  deficiency ;  any  interstice,  a  vacuity. 

Gap-toothed,  gap't6S//»t.  a,  (359) 

Having  interstices  between  the  teeth. 
To  Gape,  gap.  v.n.  {75)  (92)  (24!) 

To  open  the  mouth  wide,  to  yawn  ;  to  open 
the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young  bird  ;  to  desire 
earnestly,  to  crave ;  to  open  in  fissures  or  holes  ; 
to  stare  with  hope  or  expectation;  10  siare 
with  wonder ;  to  stare  irreverently. 

ft^  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  seems  to  an'sc  from  the  greater  simili- 
tude of  the  Italian  a  to  the  a£lion  signified, 
than  of  the  slender  English  «.— See  Cbferful, 
Fierce,  &c. 

Gaper,  gd' pur.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  opens  his  mouth ;  one  who  stares 
foolishly ;  one  who  longs  or  craves. 


Garb,  garb,  s. 

Dress,  clothes ;  exterior  appearance. 

Garbage,  gir'bidje.  s.  (90) 
The  bowcU,  theoffjl. 

Garbel,  gar'bil.  s.  (pg) 
A  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

Garbidge,  gar'bidje.  s.  (90) 
Corrupted  from  Gaibagc. 

To  Garble,  gar'bl.  v.  n.  Uo5) 
To  sift,  to  part,  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

Garbler,  gJr'bl-ur.  s. 
He  who  separates  one  part  from  another. 

Garboil,  gar' bill.  s. 
Disorder,  tumult,  uproar. 

Gard,  gard.  s. 
Wardship,  custody. 

Garden,  gar'dn.s.  (92)  (103) 

A  piece  of  ground  inclosed  and  cultivated, 

f)Ianted  with  herbt  or  fruits;  a  place  prticu- 
arly  fruitful  or  delightful :  Garden  is  often 
used  in  composition,  belonging  to  a  garden. 

ftj"  When  the  a  in  this  and  similar  words  is 
preceded  by  C,  G  or  K,  polite  speakers  interpose 
a  sound  like  the  consonant  jr,  wliich  coalesces 
with  both,  and  gives  a  mellowness  to  the  sound ; 
thus  a  Garden  pronounced  in  this  manner  is 
nearly  similar  to  the  two  words  Egg  and  Yarden 
united  into  eggyarden,  and  a  Guard  is  almost 
like  eggyard.—Sc^  Guard. 

Garden-ware,  gir'dn-wire.  s. 

The  produce  of  gardens. 

Gardener,  gar'dn-ur.  s. 

He  that  attenos  or  cultivates  gardens. 

Gardening^  glr'dn-!ng.  s. 

The  ad  of  cultivating  or  planning  gardens. 

,  gar  ea-r!zra.  s. 
fmeaic' 


Gargarism,  , 

A  liquid  form  ofmecircine  to  wash  the  mouth 
with. 


To  Gargarize,  gar'ga-rize.  v.  a. 
To  wa»h  the  mouth  with  medicated  liquors. 

To  Gargle,  gar'gl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  wash  the  throat  with  some  liquor  not  suf- 
fered immediately  to  descend ;  to  warble,  to 
play  in  the  throat. 

Gargle,  gir'gl.  s. 

A  liquor  with  which  the  throat  is  washed. 
Garland,  gar' land.  s. 
A  wreath  or  branches  of  flowers. 

Garlick,  gJr'lik.-«. 
A  plant. 

Gaklickeater,  gar'lik-e-tur.  s. 

A  mean  fellow. 
Garment,  gar'ment.  s. 

Any  thing  by  which  the  body  is  covered. 
Garner,  gar'nur.  s. 

A  place  in  which  threshed  corn  is  stored  up. 
To  Garner,  gar'nur.  v.  a. 

To  store  as  in  gamers. 

Garnet,  gar'nct.  s.  (177) 
A  gem. 

To  Garnish,  gar'nfsh.  v.  a. 
To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages  ;  to 
embellish  a  dish  with  something  laid  round  it; 
to  fit  with  fettcn. 

Garnish,  gdr'nish.  s. 

Ornament,  decoration,  embellishment ;  things 
strewed  round  a  dish ;  in  gaols,  fetters ;  an  ac- 
knoM'lcdginent  in  money  when  first  a  prisoner 
goes  into  gaol.  A  cant  icrm. 

Garnishment,  gar'nlsh-ment.  s. 

Ornamem,  embellishment.. 

Garniture,  gar'ni-tshurc.  s. 
Furmiure,  ornament. 


RTH,  S. 
the  girdle* 


Garous,  gS'ris.  a. 

Resembling  the  pickle  made  offish. 

Garran,  gar  run.  s.  (si) 
A  small  horse,  a  hobby,  a  wretched  hone. 

Garret,  gar'rSt.  s.  (81 ) 

A  room  on  Uie  highest  floor  of  the  house. 

Garretteer,  gar-ret-teer'.  s. 
An  inhabitant  of  a  garret. 

Garrison,  gar're-sn.  s.  (170) 

'Soldiers  placeo  in  a  fortified  town  or  castle  t* 
defend  it ;  fjnified  place  stored  with  soldiers. 

To  Garrison,  gar'ri-sn.  v.  a. . 
To  secure  by  fortresses. 

Garrulity,  gar-ri'le-te.  s. 
Ihcontinence  m  tongue ;  ulkativeness. 

Garrulous,  gar'rA-lus.  a. 

Pratding,  talkative. 

Garter,  gir'tur.  s.  (98) 
A  string  or  ribband  by  wfiich  the  stocking  is 
held  upon  the  leg ;  the  mark  of  the  order  of 
the  garter,  the  hi^est  order  of  .English  knight- 
hood; the  principal  king  ar  arms. 

To  Garter,  gar'tur.  v,a. 
To  hind  with  a  garter. 

Garth,  garth,  properly  Gi 
The  bulk  of  the  body  ineasured  by 
Gas,  gas.  s. 

A  spirit  not  capable  of  being  coagulated. 

Gasconade,  gas-ko-nadc'.  s. 

A  boast,  a  bravado. 

To  Gash,  gash.  v.  a. 

To  cut  deep,  so  as  to  make  a  gaping  wound. 
Gash,  gash.  s. 

A  deep  and  wide  wound ;  the  mark  of  a 

wound. 

Gaskins,  gas'kinz.  s. 
Wide  hose,  wide  breeches. 

To  Gasp,  gasp.  v.  n. 

To  open  the  mouth  wide  to  catch  breath  ;  to 
emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth  convul- 
lively ;  to  long  for. 

({^  The  a  in  this  word  has  sometimes,  and  not 
improperly,  the  same  sound  as  in  gate,  ani  for 
the  same  reason.— See  Gape. 

Gasp,  gasp.  s. 

The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  breath ; 
the  short  catclr  of  the  breath  in  the  last  ago* 
nies. 

To  Gast,  past.  V.  a. 
To  make  aghast,  to  fright,  to  shock. 

Gastrick.  gls'trik.a. 
Belonging  to  the  belly. 

Gastriloqui.st^  gSs-trfl'o-kwist.  1. 

One  who  speaks  from  the  belly. 

Gastriloquy,  gas-tril'o-kwe.  s. 
Speakmg  Irom  the  belly. 

Gastrotomy,  gas-trot'o-mi.  s. 
(518)  The  aa  oTcutting  open  die  belly. 

Gat,  gat. 
The  preterit  of  Get.    Obsolete. 

Gate,  gate.  s. 
The  door  of  a  city,  a  castle,  palace,  or  large 
building  ;  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinga  to 
give  a  passage  into  inclosed  grounds. 

Gatevein,  gite'vane.  s. 
The  Vena  Ponac ;  the  great  vein  which  con- 
veys the  blood  to  the  liver. 

Gateway,  gate' wa.  s, 

A  way  through  gates  of  inclosed  grouods. 
To  Gather,  gaTn'ur.  v.  a. 

To  collect,  to  bring  into  one  place  ;  to  pick 
up,  to  glean,  to  pluck  ;  to  crop ;  to  assemble ; 
to  heap  up,  to  accumulate ;  to  collet  chariubk 
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able  contributions ;  to  bring  into  one  body  or 
interest ;  to  pucker  needlework. 

To  Gathrr*  garn'ur.  v.  n. 

To  be  condensed ;  to  grow  larger  by  the  ac- 
cretion of  similar  matter  ;  to  assemble  ;  to 
generate  pus  or  matter. 

Gather.  gaTH'ur.  s.  (98)   . 

Pucker,  cloin  drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 

Gatherer,  gaTH^ur-rur.  s. 

One  that  gathers,  a  coUefior ;  one  that  gets  m 
a  crop  oF  any  kind. 
Gathering,  gaTn'ur-tng.  s. 

Colle£lion  of  charitable  contributions: 
GaUDE,  gawd,  s- 

An  ornament,  a  fine  thing. 
To  Gaude,  giwd.  V.  n. 

To  exult,  to  rejoice  at  any  thing. 
Gaudery,  gaw'der-e.  s. 

Finery,  ostentatious  luxury  of  dress. 

Gaudily,  gaw'de-le.  ad. 

Showily.  ,    ,    ,     2 

Gaudiness,  eaw'de-ncs.  s. 

Showiness^  tinsel  appearance. 

Gaudy,  gaw'de.  a.  (213) 
Showy,  splendid,  ostentatiously  fine. 

Gaudy,  gaw'de.  s. 
A  feast,  a  festival. 

Gave,  gAve. 

The  preterit  of  Give. 
Gavel,  gav'il.  s.  (177) 

A  provincial  word  for  ground. 

Gavelkind,  gav'il-kind.  s. 

In  law,  a  custom  whereby  the  lands  of  the  fa- 
ther are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all 
his  sons.  , 

To  Gauge,  gadje,  v.  a.  (217)         . 

To  measure  with  re&peft  to  the  contenU  of  a 
vessel ;  to  measure  with  regard  to  any  propor- 
tion. 

Gauge,  ftadje.  s. 

A  measure,  a  standard. 

Gauger,  gi'jur.  s. 
One  whose  business  is  to  measure  veucls  or 
quantities. 

Gaunt,  gant.  a.  (214) 

Thin,  slender,  lean,  meagre. 

Gauntly,  gant'le.  ad. 

Leanly,  slendcriy,  meagrely. 

Gauntlet,  gant'let.  s. 

An  iron  glove  used  for  defence,  and  thrown 
down  in  challenges. 

Gauze, jgawz.  s. 

A  kind  ofthin  transparent  silk. 
Gauntree,  gan'tri^.  s.  (214) 

A  wooden  frame  on  which  beer  casks  are  set 

when  tunned. 
Gawk,  gawk.  s.  (2i()) 

A  cuckow,  a  foolish  fcllbw. 

Gay,  gJ.  a.  (220) 

Airy,   cheerful,    merry,    frohcksomc;    fine, 
•howy. 
Gayety,  ga'e-te,  s. 
Cheerfulness,  airiness,  roernmcnt ;  afls  of  ju- 
venile pleasure ;  finery,  show. 

Gayly,  e4Me.  ad. 

Merrily,  cheerfully,  showily. 
Gayness,  ga'nes.  s. 

Gayety,  finery. 
To  Gaze, gaze.  v.n.  ,\    ., 

To  look  intently  and  earnestly,  to  look  with 

eagerness. 
itf  Ben  Jonson  says  in  his  Grammar,  that  in 

the  end  of  **  many  English  words  Cwhcre  the 

**  Ictici »  i»  ooly  properly  used)  ii  seems  to 


'*  sound  as  /,  as  in  maze^  gaze  \  m  on  the 

'*  contrary,  words  writ  with  i  sound  like  x,  as 
"  muse,  bose,  nose,  &c. :"  By  which  we  may 
observe  the  difference  of  pronunciation  in  two 
centuries,  and  that  the  alteration  has  been  in 
favour  of  analogy.  * 

Gaze,  gaze.  s. 
Intvnt  regard,  look  of  eagerness  or  wonder, 
fixed  look  ;  the  objc£l  gazed  on. 

Gazer,  ga'zSr.  s. 

He  that  |!|azrs,  one  that  looks  intently  with 
eagerness  or  admiration. 

Gazeful,  gize'ful.  a. 

L(X}k  111^' intently. 

Gazehound,  gJze'biiind.  s, 
A  hound  that  pursues  not  by  the  scent,  but  by 
the  eye. 

Gazet,  ga-zet'.  s. 
A  small  Venetian  coin  ;  the  price  of  a  news- 
paper, whence  probably  arose  the  name  of 
Gaz-!tte. 

Gazette,  ga-zet'.  s.  ..." 

A  paper  of  news,  a  paper  of  publlck  intelli- 
gence. 

Gazetteer,  gaz-lt-teer'.  s. 

A  writer  of  news. 

Gazingstock,  ga'zing-stik.  s. 
A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn  orabhonence. 

Gazon,  gaz-oon'.  s. — Sec  Encore. 

In  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh  earth  covered 
with  grass,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

GEAR,gcer.  s.  (560) 
Furniture,  accoutrements,  dress,  habit,  orna- 
ments; the  traces  by  which  horses  or  oxen 
draw;  stuF. 

GeCK,  gek.  S.  (38l) 
One  easily  imposed  upon ;  a  bubble. 

^3r  This  word,  like  several  other  oid  English 
words,  is  preserved  among  the  lower  order  of 
people  in  Ireland,  and pronotmced^djf, though 
totally  obsolete  in  England.' 

Geese,  g^cse.  s.  (560) 
The  plural  of  Goose. 

Gelable,  j^l'a-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  congealed. 

(t^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  no.t 
so  tnuch  from  the  short  e  in  the  Latin  gelabilist 
whence  it  is  derived,  as  from  the  anak^gy  of 
English  pronunciation.  The  antepenultimate 
accent  generally  shortens  every  vowel  but  u, 
-unless  tollowcd  by  a  diphthong.— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  503,  535,  536. 

Gelatine,  jel'a-tine.  (i49)l 
Gelatinous,  je-lat'in-us.   / 

Formed  into  a  jelly. 

To  Geld.  g^ld.  v.  a. 

Preter.  Gelded  or  Gelt  ;  Part.  pass.  Gelded 
or  Gelt.  To  castrate,  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  generation ;  to  deprivc^of  any  es:ieniial  part. 

Gelder,  geld'ur.  s.  , 
One  that  peifurms  the  a£l  of  castration. 

Gelder-rose,  gel'dur-roze.  s. 

A  plant. 

Gelding,  gei'ding.  s.  (560) 

Any  animal  castrated,  particularly  a  horse. 

Gelid,  iel'id.  a. 

Extremely  cold. 

Gelidity,  je-lid'e-te.  s. 

Extreme  cold. 

Gelidness,  jcl'id-ncs.  s. 
Extreme  cold. 


GELLY,jll'le.  S. 
Any  viscous  body,  viscidity,  gUie,  ghiey  sub- 
stance. 

Gelt,  gelt. 

Part.  pass,  of  GeU. 

Gem,  jera.  s. 

A  jewel,  a  precious  stone  of  whatever  kind; 
the  first  bud. 

To  Gem,  jlm.  y.  a. 
To  adorn  as  with  jewels  or  buds. 

To  Gem,  jem.  v.n. 
To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 

Gemelliparous,  jem-iucl-lVpa- 
rus.  a.  (5 18) 
Bearing  twins. 

To  Geminate,  jcm'mc-nJite.  v. a. 

(91)  To  double. 
Gemination,  jem-m'i-na'shun.  s. 

Repeiirion,  redupUcation. 

G  .2111  i 

emini,  jem'e-ni.  s. 

The  twins ;  the  third  sigo  ia  the  Zodiack.— 

Mas'-n. 

Geminy,  j^m'in^-nc.  s. 
Twins,  a  pair,  a  brace. 

Geminous,  jJin'me-nus.  a. 

Double. 

Gemmar,  jem'mir.  a. 
Penai  ning  to  jems  or  j  ewels. 

Gemmeous,  jiin'mi-fis.  a. 

Tending  to  gems  ;  resembling  gems* 
Gender,  jen'dur.  s. 

A  kind,  a  son,  a  sex ;  a  distindlon  of  oooos  ia 

grammar. 

To  Gender,  jen'dur.  v.  a. 

To  beget;  to  produce,  to  cause. 

To  Gendeb,  jen'dur.  v.  n. 
To  copulate,  to  breed. 

GENEALpGiCAL,  jc-nc-a.iodje'4-kaJ 
a.  Pertasnining  to  descents  or  £imilics. 

Genealogist,  j^-n^-Sl'A^ist.  s. 

xHe  who  traces  descents. 

Genealogy,  ji-ne-al'i-ji.  s.  (518) 

History  of  the  succession  of  families. 

(:3"  Common  speakers,  and  those  not  of  du 
lower  order,  are  apt  lo  prooounce  this  wordai 
if  written  Genealogy ;  but  those  who  anc  cw 
so  little  attentive  to  propriety,  prcsetvc  thc« 
in  its  fourth  sound. 

Gen ER ABLE,  jen'cr-a-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  produced  or  begotten- 

General,  jen*er-al.  a.  (88)  /. 
Comprehending  many  species  or  individuals, 
not  special ;  lax  in  signification,  not  rotraioed 
to  aijy  special  or  particular  import  j  not  re- 
strained by  narrow  or  distinBivc  limitations  j 
relating  to  a  whole  class  or  body  of  men ;  pub- 
lick,  comprising  the  whole ;  extensive,  though 
not  universal  *,  common,  usual. 

Gen  er al,  j^n'er-al. «. 

The  vrhole,  the  totality ;  the  juiblick,  ihcin^ 

.  tercst  of  the  whole  ;  the  vu));ar  ;  one  dnt  has 

the  command  over  an  army.  ^ 

Generalissimo,  jen-cr-al-is'e-mo. 

s.  The  supreme  commander. 

Generality,  jqn-er-al'e-te-  s. 

The  state  of  being  general ;  the  main  body,  the 
bulk. 

ToGeneralize,  j^n'cr-al-ize.v.a. 
To  arrange  particulars  under  tjcncial  beads. 

Generally,  jen'er-aUe.  ad. 
lu  general,  without  specificat ion  or  cxcepoaa , 
exiensivrly,  though  not    universally;    com- 
monly, frequently,  in  the  main,  wifhoui  nu- 
nute  detail. 
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Grneralness,  j4n'er-al-nls.  s. 

Wide  extent,  though  short  of  uoiveraahty ; 

frequency,  cominonncss.  / 

Generalty,  jen'er-al-te.  s. 

The  whole,  the  greater  part. 
Generant,  jen'Ir-ant.  s. 

The  begetting  or  produftive  power. 

To  Generate,  jen'er-atc.  v.  a. 

To  beget,  to  propagate ;  to  cause,  to  produce. 

Generation,  jen-lr-a'shun.  s. 

The  2Q,  of  begetting  or  producing ;  a  family, 
a  race ;  a  progeny,  offspring ;  a  single  succes- 
sion, an  age. 

Generative,  jin'ir-a-tiy.  a.  (512) 

Having  the  power  of  |>ropagariort,  prolifick; 
having  the  power  of  production,  fruitJFuI. 

Generator,  jen'er.a-t'»r.  s.  (166) 
(5ft  1)  The  power  which  begcu,  causes,  or 
produces. 
Generical,  jJ-ner'i-kal.  \ 

GENERiCK,je-ner'rik.  (509)  /  ' 
That  which  comprehends  the  genus,  or  dis- 
tinguishes from  another  genus. 

Generically,  je-nei'e-kal-i.  ad. 
With  regard  to  the  genus,  though  not  the 
species.    ^ 

Generosity,  jen-cr-Ss'^-ti.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  generous,  magnanimiiy,' 
liberality. 

Generous,  jen'er-us.  a.  (314) 

Not  of  mean  birth,  of  good  extra8ion  ;  n«ble 
of  mind,  magnanimous ;  open  of  heart,  liberal, 
munificent ;  strong,  vigorous. 

Generously,  jen'Ir-us-le.  aH. 

Not  meanly  with  regard  to  birth ;  magnani- 
moasly,  nobly;  libcraily,  munificently. 

Generousness,  jen'er-us-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  generous. 

Genesis,  jen'e-sis.  s. 

Getieration,  the  first  book  of  Moses,  which 
treats  of  the  produ£:lion  of  the  world. 

Genet,  jcn'nit.  s.  (pp) 

A  small  well-proporiioned  Spanish  hone. 

Genethliacal,  jen-e//7-li'a-ka].  a. 
Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astro- 
logers. 

(Julr  For  the ^,  sec  Heterogeneous. 
Genethli\cks,  ji-ne/A'le-aks,  s. 

The  science  of  calculating  nativities,  or  prc- 
di^ing  the  future  events  of  life,  from  the  srars 
predominant  at  the  birth. 

Genethlialogy,  je-nc/A-le-al'A-jc 

s.  (518)  The  art  of  calculating  nativities. 

GENETHLiATiCK,je-ne/A-le.at'ik.  s. 

He  who  calculatrs  nativities. 
Geneva,  je-ne'va.  s. 

A  distilled  spirituous  liquor. 

Genial,  je'ne  al.  a. 
That  which  contributes  to  propagation  ;  that 
which  gives  cheerfulness,  or  supports  life;  na- 
tural, native. 

Genially,  je'ni-al-le.  ad. 

By  genius,  naiuraily  ;  gayly,  cheerfully. 
Geniculated,  je-nik'i-la-iM.  a. 

Knotted,  jointed. 

GENicuLATiON,je-n!k.u.la'sh5n.s. 

Knott  iness. 
Genio,  ji'ne-o.  s. 

A  man  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind. 

Genitals,  jen'e-tilz.  s.  (as) 

Parts  belonging  to  generation. 

Gen  IT  I NG,  jen'ne-tin.  s. 
Ad  early  Apple  gathered  iu  June* 


Genitive,  ien'i-t!v.  a. 

In  grammar,  tue  name  of  a  case. 

Genius,  je'ne-us.  s. 

The  proteciing  or  ruling  power  of  men,places, 
or  things;  a  man  endowed  with  superiour  fan 
cuhies  ;  mental  power  or  faculties ;  disposi- 
tion of  nature  by  which  any  one  is  qualified 
for  some  peculiar  employment ;  nature,  dis- 
position. 

Genteel,  jen-teel'.  a. 
PoTite,  elegant  in  behaviour,  civil ;  grateful  in 
mien.  < 

Genteely,  jen-teel'lc.  ad. 
Elegantly,  politely  ;  gracefully,  handsomely. 

Genteeln  ess,  jen-teel'nes.  s. 
Elegance,  gracefulness,  polifcenesi ;   qualities 
befiiting  a  man  of  rank.- 

Gentian,  jen'shan.  s. 

Pel  wort  or  baldmoney. 

Gentian  ELLA,  j^n-shan-llMa.  s. 

A  kind  of  blue  colour. 

Gentile,  j^n'iil,  or  j^n'tile.  s. 
0:ie  of  an  uncovenanted  nation,  one  who 
knows  not  the  true  God. 

(f^  In  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  No. 
140, 1  thought  Mr.  Sheridan  wrong  m  mark- 
ing the  i  in  this  word  long,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  anafogv ;  but  have  since  had  occasion 
to  observe,  that  this  pronunciation  is  most 
agreeable  to  general  mage  This  word  in 
gramniar,  is  usc*d  to  signify  people  of  ditferem 
countries.  A  gentile<,  substantive,  is  a  noun 
which  marks  a  particular  country  ;  as  a  Venc' 
tian  a  native  of  Venice :  a  gentile  adjeflivc  is 
an  adjective  formed  from  this  substantive;  as 
a  Venetian  ^Qmixjo. 

Gkntilism,  jlnMl-izm.  s. 

Heathenism,  paganism. 

Gentilitious,  jen-t!l-l!sh'us.  a. 
Endcpiial,  peculiar  to  a  nation;  hereditary, 
entailed  on  a  family. 

Gentility,,  jen-iil'e-te.  s. 

Good  extraction ;  elegance  of  behaviour, 
gracefulness  of  mien;  gentry,  the  class  of  per- 
sons well  born ;  p  >ganism,  heathenism. 

Gentle,  jcn'tl.  a.  (405) 

Soft,  mild,  tame,  peaceable;  soothing^  pa- 
cifick. 

Gentlefolk,  jen'il-foke.s. 

Persons  disti(i);uisbed  by  their  birth  from  the 
vulgar.    See  Folk. 

Gentleman,  jen'tl..nian.  s,  (ss) 

A  man  ol  birth,  a  man  of  extraflion,  though 
not  noble ;  a  man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by 
his  cbara6)er  or  post  ;  a  term  of  complaisance  ; 
the  servant  that  waits  about  the  person  of  a 
man  of  rank ;  it  is  used  6f  any  man  however 
high. 

Gentlemanlike,  jen'tl-manT"^ 

like.  Va. 

Gentlemanly,  jen'tl-man-le.  J 

Becoming  a  man  of  birth. 

Gknileness,  j^n'ti-nes.  s. 
Softness  of  mannei^,  sweetness  of  disposition, 
meekness. 

Gentleship,  jeii'tl-ship.  s. 

Carriage  of  a  gentleman. 

Gentlewoman,  jeri'tl-wum-fin.  s. 

A  woman  of  birth  al  ovc  the  vulgar,  a  woman 
well  descended;  a  worn m who  wilts  about  the 
person  of  one  of  hi^ti  rank ;  a  word  ol  civility 
of  irony. 

Gently,  jcn'tlc.  ad. 
Softly,  meekly,  tenderly  j  softly,  vithout  vio- 
lence. 


Gentry,  j^n'tri.  s. 

Class  of  ptople  above  the  vulgar;  a  term  of 
civility,  real,  or  ironical. 

Genuflection,  ji-nu-flck'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  bending  the  knee ;  adoration,  ex- 
pressed b^rbendii  g  the  knee. 

Genuine, jcn'u-in.  a.  (i5o) 

Not  spurious. 

GenwinelY,  jen'u-ln-Ie.  ad. 
Without  adulteration,  without  foreign  admix* 
ture,  naturally. 

Genuineness,  jen'u-!n-nls.  s. 

Freedom  from  any  thing  counterfeit,  freedom 
iirom  adulteration. 

Genus, je'nus.  s. 
In  science,  a  cbss  of  being  comprehending 
under  it  many  species,  as  Quadruped  is  a  Ge- 
nijs  comprehenaing  under  it  almost  all  terits- 
trial  beasts. 

Geocentrick,  ji-4-8en'tr!k.  a. 
Applied  to  a  planet  or  orb  having  the  eartk 
lor  Ks  centre,  or  the  same  centre  with  the 
earth. 

GEODiESiA,  je-p-di'zhe-a.  s.  (452) 

That  partof  geometry  which  contains  the  d(^« 
trine  or  part  of  measuring  surfaces,  and  finding 
the  contents  of  all  plane  figures. 

Geodatjcal,  je-0-det/e-kal.  a* 
Relating  to  the  art  of  measuring  surfaces. 

Geographer,  je-os;' era-fur.  s.(i  16) 
(257)  One  who  describes  the  earth  according 
to  the  position  of  its  different  parts. 

Geographical,  je-o-graPe-kaha. 

Relating  to  geography. 

Geographically,  ji-A-graf'e-kal-i 

ad.  In  a  geographKral  manner. 

Geography,  je-og'gra-fe.  s.  (iiO) 

^^bl)  (518)  ICnowlcdge  of  the  earth. 
Geology,  je-ol'o-je.  s. 

The  dofliine  of  the  earth. 
Geomancer,  jc'o-!T^an-sSr.  s. 

A  fortuneteller,  a  casrerof  figures. 

Geomancy,  je'o,man-se.  s.  (519) 
The  aft  of  foretelling  by  figures. 

Geomantick,  je-o-man^ik.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  art  of  casting  figures. 

Geometer,  je-o'n'e-tur.  ».  ,  / 

One  skilled  in  gcomcrry.a  geometrician. 

Geomet|<  AL,  ji-6m'e-tral.  a. 

Pertaining  to  geometiy. 

Geometrical,  ie-A-met'trc-kal.  1 
Geometrick,  jc  i-iiiet'trik.  Jf 

a.  Pertaining  to  geometry  ;  prescribed  or  laid 
down  by  geometry ;  disposed  according  to 
geometry. 

Geometrically,  je-o-mlt'tre-kal-e 

ad.  Actording  to  ;hc  laws  of  geometry. 
GEOMhTRiciAN,j!-oni-Xtrish'an,  s. 

One skiilid  in  geometry 

To  GEOMi'.TRi2E.ic-oin'e-trize.v. n. 
To  aft  according  to  the  laws  of  geometry*. 

Geometry,  je4m'me-tre.  .s.  (iifi) 

(?  7)  (.5'^-)  ^  he  science  of  quantity,  exten- 
sion, ormJl^.iUude.  ab.traftedly  considered. 

Geoponical,  j€-6.pon'e-kal.  a. 

Rt.latin|.  10  d^Mculiure. 

Geoponicks,  je  0-:  on'fks.  s. 
The  science  ot  cultivating  the  ground,  the 
doftrinc  of  a^ricuhuie. 

George. jo.je.  s. 
A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  worn  by 
the  knighis  ofihegaircr;  a  brown  loaf. 

Georgick,  jirV.ik.s.  (i  16) 
Some  put  of  the  icieace  of  huibvidr/  put 
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C*"  (559).  Fate  (73),  fir  {77),  fill  (83), fat(8l) ;  mMss),  met  (95) ;  pine  (los),  pin  (107);  no  (162),  mJve (i64), 


inlo'a  pleating  drett,  and  set  off  whh  all  the 
Ixamies  and  cmbelluhroeDU  of  poetry. — See 
Construe. 
Georgick,  iir'jtk 


ReUiing  to  the  tloflrinc  of  agriculcure. 
Geotick,  ji-ot'ik,  a.  (509) 
Belonging  to  the  earth. 

Cerent,  je' rent.  a. 

Carrying,  bearing. 

German,  jer' man.  s,  (88) 

A  first  cousin. 
German,  jer'man.  a. 
Related. 

Germander,  jer-man  dur.  s. 

A  plant. 
Gkrme,  jerm.  s. 

A  sprout  or  shoot. 
GERMiN,jer'min.  s. 

A  shooting  or  sprouting  seed. 

To  Germinate,  jer'me-nate.  v.  n. 

To  sprout,  to  shoot,  to  bud,  to  put  forth. 
Germination,  jer-me-na' shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  sprouting  or  shooting ;  growth. 

Gerund,  jer'und.  s. 
In  the  Latin  grammar,  a  kind  of  verbal  noun, 
which  governs  cases  like  a  verb. 

Gest*,  jest.  s. 
A  deed,  an  aflion,  an  achievement ;  show,  re- 
presentation ;  the  roll  or  journal  of  the  several 
days,  and  stages  prefixed,  in  the  progresses  of 
kings. 

Gestation,  jes-tl'shun.  «. 

The  a£l  of  bearing  the  young  in  the  womb. 

To  Gesticulate,  jcs-tik'u-late. 

V.  n.  To  play  aniick  tricks  to  show  postures. 

Gesticulation,  jes-tik-u-la' shun. 

s.  Antick  tncks,  various  postures. 
Gesture,  jes'tshure.  s.  (461)  , 

Action  or  posture  expressive  of  sentiment ; 

movement  of  the  body. 
To  Get,  get.  v.  a.  (381 ) 

Pret.  I  Got,  anciently  Gat;  Part.  pass.  Got 
or  Gottrn.  To  procuie,  to  obtain  j  to  beget 
upon  a  female  ;  to  geln  a  profit ;  to  earn,  to 
gain  by  labour  ;  to  receive  as  a  price  or  re- 
ward ;  !0  procure,  to  be;  to  prevail  on,  to  in- 
duce ;  to  get  off,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  by  some 
expedient. 

To  Get,  get.  v.  n.  (560)     * 

To  arrive  at  anv  state  or  posture  by  degrees 
with  some  kind' of  labour,  effort  or  difficulty  ; 
■to find  the  way  to;  to  move;  to  icmove  to  ; 
to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  go,  to  repair  to  ;  to  be 
a  gainer;  toreceive  advanugeby ;  to  get  off, 
to  escd^ie;  to  get  over,  to  pass  without  bcHJg 
stopped  ;  to  get  up,  to  raise  from  sepose,  to 
rise  fiom  a  »eai ;  to  get  in,  to  enter. 

Getter,  get'tur.s. 
One  who  procures  or  obtains ;  one  who  begets 
on  a  female. 

Getting,  get'iing.  «.      . 

Attof  >^citnjg,  acquisition  ;  gam,  pront. 

Gewgaw  gu'g^w.  s.  (38i) 

A  showy  trifle,  a  tov,  a  bauble. 
GtWGAW,  su'gaw.  a.         ' 
b^lcndidly  tiiflmg.  shjwy  without  value. 

GHAbTFUL,  gast'ful.  a.  (3.}0) 

Dreary,   dismal,  melancholy,  ht   for  walking 
'  splints. 

Ghastliness,  gast'le-nSs.  s. 
Horix)ur  of   countenance,  resemblance  of  a 
ghost,  paleness. 

Ghastly,  gistM^.  a.  •      , 

Like  a  ^ho.«.t,  haviin.  horrour  in  tnc  cooote- 
Bancc;  bomblc,  shockfag, •dreadful. 


Ghastness,  gast'nis.  s. 

Ghastliness,  horrour  of  look. 

Gherkin,  ger'kin,  s. 
A  pickled  cucumber. 

Ghost,  gost.  s,  (350) 

The  soul  of  a  man ;  a  spirit  appearing  after 
death  ;  To  give  up  the  ghosr,  to  die,  to  yield 
up  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  ;  the  third 
person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  called  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
Ghostliness,  gost'le-nes.  s. 
spiritual  tendency,  quality  of  having  reference 
chiefly  to  the  soul. 

Ghostly,  gost'le. a. 

Spiritual,  relating  10  the  soul,  not  carnal,  not 
secular;  having  a chara£ler  from  religion,  spi- 
ritual. 

Giant,  jl'ant,  s. 

A  man  oF&ize  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  men, 
a  man  unnaturjlly  large. 

Giantess,  ji'an-tes.  s. 

A  she  giant. 

Giantlike,  ii'ant-like.\^ 

GiANTLY,  ji  ant-lc.        J 
Gigantick,  vast. 

Giantship,  ji'ant-ship.  s. 

Quality  or  character  of  a  giant. 

GiBBE,  gib.  S.  (382) 
•  Any  old  worn  out  animal. 

To  Gibber,  gfb'bur.  v.n.  (382) 

To  speak  inarticulately. 

Gi^bberish,  g!b'bur-ish.  s:  (382)   . 
Cant,  the  private  language  of  rogues  and  gip- 
sies, words  without  meaning. 

Gibbet,  jib'bit.  s. 

A  gallowi,  the  post  an  which  malefadon  are 
hanged,  or  on  which  their  carcases  arecxpocd; 
any  transverse  beam. 

To  Gibbet,  jib'bit.  v.  a. 

To  hang  or  exjKisc  oji  a  gibbet,  to  hang  on 
any  thing  going  transvcise. 

Gibbosity,  gib-bos'e-te.  r. 

Convexity,  prominence,  protuberance. 

Gibbous,  gib'bus.  a.  (382) 
Convex,  protuberant,  swelling  into  inequali- 
ties ;  crooKcd-backed. 

Gibbousness,  gib'bus-ncs.  s. 

Convexity,  proihinencc. 

GiBCAT,  gib'kat.  s.  (382) 
An  old  worn-out  cat. 

To  Gibe,  jibe.  v.  n. 

To  sneer,   to  join  censoriousncss  with  con- 
tempt. ^ 
To  Gibe,  jibe.  v.  a. 

To  scoff,  to  ridicule,  to  treat  with  scorn,  to 
sneer,  to  taunt. 

Gibe,  jibe.  s. 

Sneer,  hint  of  contempt  by  word  or  looks, 

scoff. 
Giber,  ji'bur.  s. 

A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a  tauntcr. 

GiBlNGLY,  ji'bing-le.  ad. 

Scornfully,  comempiuously. 

Giblets,  jibMers.  s 

parfsbfa 
n  IS  roasted. 

Giddily,  gid'd^-le.  ad. 

With  the  head  seeming  to  turn  round  ;  in- 
constantly, unsteadily;   carelessly,  heedlessly, 

Giddiness,  gid  de-nes.  s. 

The  SI  ate  of  heiiig  .j;iddy  ;  inconstancy,  un- 
steadmes ;  quick'  roiauon,  inability  to  k^ep  its 
place. 


The  parrs  of  a  j^oose  which  are  cut  off  before 


Giddy,  gid'de.  a.  (382)  (560) 

Having  in  the  head  a  whirl,  or  sensation  of 
circular  motion  ;  whirling ;  inconstant,  un- 
steady, chdngeful ;  heedless,  thoughtless,  uik> 
cautious ;  intoxicated. 

Giddybrained,  gid'de-brand.  a. 
Careless,  thoughtless. 

GiDDYHEADED,  gid'de-hed-cd.  a. 
Without  steadiness  or  constancy. 

GiDDYPACED,  gid'de-piste,  a. 
Moving  without  regularity. 

GiER-EAGLE,  jlr'e-gl.  s.  (405) 
An  eagle  of  a  particular  kind. 

Gift,  gift.  s.  (382) 

A  thing  given  or  bestowed ;  the  ad  of  giving; 
offering;  power,  faculty. 

Gifted,  gifted,  a. 

Given,  bestowed  ;  endowed.with  extraordinaiy 
powers. 

GlG,g!g.  s.(382) 
Any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in  play. 

Gigantick,  ji-ffan'tik.  a.  (217) 

Suirahle  to  a  giant,  big,  bulky,  enormous. 

To  Giggle,  gig'gl.  v.  n,  (382; 

To  laugh  idly,  to  titter. 

Giggler,  gig'gl-ur.' s. 

A  laugher,  A  titicref. 

GiGLET,  gig'gl-it ;  properly Gigglet. 

A  wanton,  a  lascivious  girl.--Sce  CoDLE. 

GiGOT,  jfg'ut.  S.  (166) 
The  hip  jomt. 

To  Gild,  gild.  v.  a.  (382) 

Pret.  Glided  or  Gilt,  To  wash  over  with 
gold;  to  adorn  with  lustre;  to  brighten,  to 
illuminate.     SeeGuiLT. 

Gilder,  gii'dilr.  s. 
One  who  lays  gold  on  the  surface  of  aiiy  other 
body ;  a  coin,  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
to  two  shilling.%. 

Gilding,  gii'dmg.  s. 

Gold  laid  on  any  surface  by  way  of  omatnent. 

Gills,  giiz.  s.  (382) 

I'hc  iipci  ture  at  each  side  of  the  fish's  head ; 
the  fla^/s  that  hang  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl ; 
the  fle.sh  under  the  chin. 

Gill,  jil,  s. 

A  measure  of  liquids  containing  the  fourtn 
part  of  a  pint ;  the  appellation  of  a  woman  ia 
ludicrous  language ;  the  name  of  a  phot, 
grourtd  ivy  ;  malt  liquor,  medicated  with 
ground  ivy. 
([3*  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of 
the  inconvenience  of  havinK  words  written  cx- 
attl)  alike,  and  pronounced  differently  accort- 
ing  to  their  different  signification,  than  the 
word  gili,  which,  when  it  means  the  aperture 
below  ihe  head  of  a  fish,  is  always  pronounced 
wiih  the  g  hard  as  in  guiif ;  and  when  it  s>g- 
nitiiS  a  woman  or  a  nica>ure  of  liquids, w 
aiwdvs  heard  wiih  the  p  soft,  as  if  written  ;/«• 
To  those  who  speak  or»!y  Irom  hand  to  mouth, 
as  we  nay  call  u,  this  jumble  of  spelling  awl 
pronouncing  creates  no  perplexity;  but  to 
foreigners,  and  those  Englishmen  who  regard 
the  pcrsi'icuity  and  consistency  of  ibcir  lan- 
guage, this  ambiguity  is  a  real  blemish,  ^c 
60  wt. 

Gili-HOUSE,  jil'h&use.s. 

A  hou&f  wheie  gill  is  sold. 
GiLLIFLOWER.  jil'lc-fl6ur.  S. 
Corrupted  from  Julyflower. 

Gilt,  gilt.  s.  (382) 
Golden  show,  gold  laid  on  the  surface  or  any 
matter. 

Gilt,  gilt.  <56o)         ., 
The  participle  vi  Gild*»which  sec. 
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nirde/},  not  (163)5  tube  (171),  lib  {172),  bull  (173);  iil  (299)  i  pound  (313);  fhlix  (466),  this  (469), 


GiM,  jim.  a. 

Neat,  spruce.    An  old  word. 
GlMCftACK,  jim'krak.  s. 

A  sUght  or  trivial  mechanism. 

.  Gimlet, gimMet.  s.  (382) 

A  borer  with  a  screw  at  its  point. 

Gimp,  gimp.  s.  {382) 
A  kind  of  silk  twist  or  lace. 

Gin,  jin.  s. 
A  trap,  a  snare ;  a  pump  worked  by  saiU ;  tiie 
spirit  drawn  by  distillation  from  juniper  ber- 
ries* 

Ginger,  jln'jur.  s. 

Aq  Indian  plant ;  the  root  of  that  plant. 

Gingerbread,  jiii'jur-bred.  s. 

A  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  of  douj^b  and  fla- 
YOiircd  with  gineer. 

Gingerly,  jin'jur-lc.  ad. 

Cautiously,  nicely. 

GiNCERNESS,  jin'jur-ncs,  s. 
NicencsSy  tenderness. 

Gingival,  lin'je-val.  a. 

Belonging jc^ tnc  aums. 

To  GiNGLE,  jing'gl.  V.  n.  (405) 
Toatter  a  sharp  clattering  noise ;  to  make  an 
dScBted  sound  in  periods  or  cadence^ 

To  Gingle,  jing'gl.  V.  a. 
To  shake  so  that  a  sharp  shrill  clattering  noiac 
should  be  nude. 

Gingle,  jing'gl.  s. 
A  shrill  rebounding  noise  ;  affedation  in  the 
sound  of  periods. 

GiNGLYMOiD,  g?ng'g1c-m6i(i.  a. 
Resembling  a  gmglymus,  approaching  to  a 

ginglymus. 

GiNGLYMUS,  p!ng'g1e-mus.  s, 
A  mutual  indpnting  oTtwo  bones  into  each 
odier's  cavity,  of  which  the  elbow  is  an  in- 
stance. 

CiNNET,  jin'net.  s. 
A  nag,  a  mute,  a  degenerated  breed. 

Ginseng,  jtn'seng.  s. 
A  Chinoe  root  brought  lately  imo  Europe  ; 
it  is  cordial  and  restorative. 

Gipsy,  jip 'si.  s.  (43s) 

A  vagabond  who  pretends  to  tell  fbrtune4  ;  a 
reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion;  a 
name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman.    ^ 

Girasole,  jir'a-sole.  s. 
The  herb  turnsol ;  the  opal  stone. 

To  Gird,  gerd.  v.  a.  (382) 
Pfci.  Girded  or  Girt.    To  bind  round;  to 
invest;  to  cover  round  as  with  a  garmer^;  to 
enclose,  to  encircle.  (560) 

8t^  We  may  obsci-ve  that  the  ^  in  this  and 
similar  words  has  the  same  liquid  sound  as  in 
those  where  it  is  followed  by  a  and  i  long, 
and  it  may  be  accoumed  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner (92)  (160^.  The  short  e,  which  is  the 
true  sound  of  f  in  these  words,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently observed,  is  not  really  the  short  sound 
of  that  letter,  but  of  a  slender  (66)  ;  and  as 
r  followed  by  another  consonant  has  a  tendency 
to  lengthen  the  e  as  it  docs  the  a  (77)  (81), 
we  find  the  same  efie£^  produced ;  that  of  in- 
tcrposing  the  sound  of^  e  nearly  as  if  written 
fgg'jurd,  &c.— See  GuAnn. 

To  Gird,  gerd.  v,  n. 

To  break  a  scornful  jest,  to  gibe,  to  sneer. 
Girder,  gcr'dur.  s. 
In  architc£^ure,  the  largeat  piece  of  timber  in 
a  floor. 

Girdle,  ger'dL  s.  (405) 
Anv  thing  drawn  round  the  waist,  and  tied  or 
buckled;   enclosure,  circumference;  a  belt, 
ucaodiack,  a  zone. 


To  Girdle,  ger  dl.  v,  a. 

To  gird,  to  bind  as  with  a  girdle ;  to  enclose, 
to  shut  in»  to  environ. 
Girdlebelt,  g?r'dl-b2lt.  s. 
The  bell  that  encircles  the  viraisu 

GiRDLER,  ger'dl-ur.  s. 

A  maker  of  girdles. 

Gire,  jire.  s. 
A  circle  described  by  any  thing  iu  motion* 

Girl,  gerl.  s.  (382) 
A  young  woman  or  child. 

Girlish,  gerl'ljsh.  a. 

Suiting  a  girl,  youthful. 

Girlishly,  ger'Jish-le,  ad. 
In  a  girhsh  maimer. 

Girt,  gert.  (382) 

Part.  pass,  from  to  Gird.'-->Sce  Gi  R  D* 

To  Girt,  gert.  v. a. 

To  gird,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 

Girth,  ger/A.  s.  (382) 
The  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  burden  is 
fixed  upon  the  horse ;  the  compass  measured 
by  the  girdle. 

To  Girth,  ghth,  v.  a. 

To  bind  witn  a  girth. 

To  Give,  giv.  v.  a.  (157)  (382) 

Preter.  Gave }  Part.  pass.  Given.  To  bestow, 
to  confer  without  any  price  or  reward ;  to  |>ay 
as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  exchange;  to  grant, 
to  allow ';  to  yield  without  resistance ;  to  per- 
mit, to  commission ;  to  exhibit,  to  express ; 
to  exhibit  as  the  prodp6\  of  a  calculation  ;  to 


self ;  to  give  bacK,  to  return,  to  rcsiore  ;  to 
give  the  haod,  to  yield  pre<rnincnce,  as  being 
subordinate  or  inferior ;  to  give  over,  to  leave, 
to  quit,  to  cease,  to  addifi,  to  attach,  to  con- 
clude lost,  to  abandon  ;  to  give  out,  to  pror 
claim,  to  publish,  to  utter,  to  show  in  talse 
appearance  ;  to  give  up,  to  resign,  to  quit,  to 
yield,  to  abandon,  to  deliver. 

To  Give,  giv.  v.  n. 

To  grow  moist,  to  melt  or  soften,  to  thaw ;  to 
move ;  to  give  in,  10  go  back,  to  give  way  ; 
to  give  into,  to  adopts  to  embrace  ;  m  give  off, 
to  cease,  to  forbear ;  10  give  over,  to  afi  no 
more  ;  to  give  out,  topubli&h,  to  proclaim,  to 
yield ;  to  give  way,  to  make  room  for. 

Giver,  giv'ur.  s. 
One  that  gives,  bestower,  distributor,  grantcr. 

Gizzard,  giz'zurd.  s.  (88)  (382) 

The  strong  muaculous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 

Glabrity.  elab'rc-tc.  s. 
Smoothness,  baldness. 

Glacial,  gli'sb^-al.  a*  (113) 

ley,  made  of  ice,  frozen. 

To  Glaciate,  gU'shl-ate.  v.  n. 

To  turn  into  ice. 

Gl.^ciation,  gla-she-a'sbun.  s. 
The  acl  of  turning  mto  ice.  ice  formed. 

Glacis,  gla'sis,  or  gla-seze'.  s.  (1 12) 

In  fortification,  a  sloping  bank. 

(J^  Dr,  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  lolmston,  Dr.  Ash,  J>t,  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  Mr.  Nares  and 
EnticK  only  oil  the  second.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  fz  the  sound  it  has  in  a 
in  glass.  The  great  niajority  of  suffrages  for 
the  accent  on  tM  first  syllable,  which  is  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  lan- 
guai^c,  are  certainly  sufficient  tokeep  a  plain 
hngiishmao  in  o^mtenance  for  pronouncing 
the  word  in  this  manner  t  bat  as  it  is  a  French 
word,  aod  a  military  tenn,  a  military  man 

Dd 


would  blush  not  to  pronounce  it  a  la  Francohei 
and  notwitlistanding  the  numben  for  the  other 
nianncr,  I  cannot  but  think  this  the  most  fash- 
ionable. 

Glad,  glad.  a. 

Cheerful,  gay ;  pleased,  elevated  with  j<iy ; 
pleasing,  exhilarating ;  expressing  gladne«». 

To  Glad,  glad.  v.  a. 
To  make  glad,  to  cheer,  to  exhilarate. 

To  Gladden,  glad'dn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  cheer,  to  delight,  to  make  glad,  tocxhiia^ 
rate. 

Glade,  glade,  s. 
A  lawn  or  opening  in  a  wood. 

Gladfulness,  glad'ful-acs.  s. 

Joy,  gljdness. 

Gladiator,  glad-de-a^iur.  s.  (534) 

A  sword-player,  a  prize-fighter. 

Gladly,  glarl'le.  a<l. 

Joyfully,  with  merriment. 

Gladness,  glad'nes.  s. 

Cheerfulncssj  joy,  exultation. 

Gladsome,  glad'sum.  a. 

Pleased,  gay,  delighted ;  causing  joy. 

GLADsoMELY,eIad'sum-le,  ad. 
With  gayety  and  delight. 

GLADSOMENESS.glad'sum-nSs.  s. 
Gayety,  showincss,  delight. 

Glairs,  glare,  s. 
The  white  of  an  egg ;  a  kind  of  halbert. 

To  Glaire,  glire.  v.  n. 
To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg.    This ' 
word  is  still  used  by  the  bookbinders. 

Glance,  glanse.  s.  (78)  (79) 
A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendour ;  a  stroke 
or  dart  of  the  beam  of  sight ;  a  snatch  of  sight, 
a  quick  view. 

To  Glance,  glanse.  v.  n. 
To  sboot  a  sudden  ray  of  splendour  ;  to  fly  off 
in  an  oblique  dire£lion ;  to  view  with  a  quick 
cast  of  the  eye ;  tocensure  by  oblique  hints. 

To  Glance,  gianse.  v.  a. 

To  move  nimbly,  to  shoot  obliquely. 

GLANCiNGLY,gIan's!ng-le.  ad. 
In  an  oblique  broken  manner,  transiently. 

Gland,  gland,  s. 

A  smooth  fleshy  substance  which  serves  as  a 
kiiid  of  strainer  to  separate  some  particular 
fluid  from  the  blood. 

Glanders,  glan'durz.  s. 

A  disease  incident  to  horses. 

Glandiferous,  glan-dif'fe-rus.a» 

Bearing  mast,  bearing  acorns. 

Glandule,  glan'dulc.  s. 

A  small  gland  serving  to  the  secretion  of  hu- 
.  mours. 

Glandulosity,  glan-di-lus'^-ti.  s. 
A  colle£lion  of  glands. 

G LAN DU LOUS,  glan'd(i-lus.  a.  (294) 
Pcnainitig  to  the  glands,  subsisting  in  the 
gbnds. 

To  Glare,  glare,  v.  n. 

Toshinc  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  ;  to  look  with 

fierce  piercing  eyes ;  to  shine  ostentatiously. 
To  Glare,  glare,  v.  a. 

To  shoot  such  splendour  as  the  eye  cainot 

bear. 

Glare,  glare,  s. 
Overpowering  lustre,  splendour,  such  as  dazzles 
the  eye ;  a  fierce  piercmg  look. 

Glareous.  glA'rc-us.  a. 
Consisting  oi  viscous  transparent  matter,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg. 
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Glaring,  glS  ring.  a. 

Applied  to  any  thing  very  shocking,  as  a  gla- 
ring crime. 

Glass,  glas.  s.  (79) 

An  artificial  substance  made  by  fusing  salts  and 
flint  or  sand  together,  with  a  vehement  fire  ; 
a  glass  vessel  of  any  kind ;  a  looking-glass,  a 
mirror;  a  glass  to  help  the  sight;  an  hour- 
glass, a  glass  used  in  measuring  time  bv  the 
flux  of  sand  ;  a  cup  of  glass  used  to  drink  in  ; 
the  quantity  of  wine  usually  comaincd  in  a 
glass  ;  a  pcrspe£\ivc  glass. 

Glass,  glas.  a. 

Vitreous,  made  of  glass. 

To  Glass,  glas.  v.  a. 

To  case  in  glass  ;  to  cover  with  glass,  to  glaze. 
Glassfurn  ACE,  glas' fur-nis.  s. 
A  furnace  in  which  glass  is  made  by  lique- 
faction. 

Glassgazing,  glas'ga-zing.  a. 

Finical,    often  contemplating   himself  in  a 

inirror. 
GLASSGRiNDERjglas'grind'ur.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  polish  and  grind  glassy 

Glasshouse,  glas'bSuse,  s. 

A  house  where  glass  is  manufa£lured. 

Glassman,  glas'man.  s.  (88) 

One  who  sells  glass. 
Glassmetal,  glJs'naet-tl,  s. 

Glass  in  fusion. 

Glasswork.  glas'wuxk.  s. 

Manufadory  ot  glass. 

Glasswort,  glas'wurt.  s. 

A  plant.  ' 

Glassy,  clls'si.  a. 

Made  of  glass,  vitreous ;  resembling  glass,  as 
in  smoothness  or  lustre,  or  brittleness. 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  glas«sn-ber- 

e-/A6m'.  s. 

A  species  of  medlar;  a  kind  of  thorn  which 
i>Iossoms  in  winter. 

Glaucoma,  glaw-ko'ma.  s. 

A  fault  in  the  eye,  which  changes  the  chrys- 
talline  humour  into  a  greyish  colour. 
Glave,  glave.  s. 
A  broad  sword,  a  falchion. 

To  Glaze,  glaze,  v,  a. 

To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass  ;  to  cover 
with  glass,  as  potters  do  their  earthen  ware ; 
to  overlay  with  something  shining,  jiellucid. 

Glazier,  gla'zhur.  s.  (283)  (45o) 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  glass  windows. 

Glead,  glede.  s. 
A  kind  othawk. 

Gleam,  gleme.  s,  (227) 

Sudden  shoot  of  light,  lustre,  brightness. 

To  Gleam,  glemc.  v.  n. 

To  shine  with  sudden  flashes  of  light ;  to  shine. 

Gleamy,  gle'me.  a. 
Flashing,  darting  sudden  shooU  of  light. 

To  G^EAN,  glene.  v.  a.  (227) 
To  gather  what  the  reapera  of  the  harvest 
leave  behind ;  to  gather  any  thing  thinly  scat- 
tered. 

Gleaner,  gle'nur.  s.  "^   - 

One  who  gathers  after  the  reapers ;  one  who' 
gathers  any  thing  slowly  and  bboriously. 

Gleaning,  gle'ninff.  s. 
The  aQ  of  gleaning,  or  tiling  gleaned. 

Glebe,  glebe,  s* 

Tut f,  soil;  ground  ;  the  land  possessed  as  part 
of  the  revenoe  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Glebous,  gle'bus.  a. 

Tttrfy. 


Gleby,  gli'be.  a. 
Turfy. 

Glede^  glede.  s. 
A  kite. 

Glee,  glee.  s. 
Joy,  gaycty,  a  kind  of  song. 

Gleeful,  glceMul.  a. 

Merry,  cheerful. 

Gleek,  glcck.  S. 
Mustek,  or  musician. 

Gleet,  gleet,  s. 
A  thin  ichor  running  from  a  sore ;  a  venereal 
disease. 

To  Gleet,  gleet,  v.  n,    , 

To  drip  or  ooze  widi  a  thin  sanious  liquor ;  to 
run  slowly. 

Gleety,  gl^'ti.  a. 
Ichory,  thinly  sanious. 

Glen.  gl^n.  s. 

A  valley,  a  dale. 

Glew,  glu.  s. 

A  viscous  cement  made  by  dissolving  the  skins 
of  animals  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  the 
jelly. 

Glib,  glib,  a. 

Smooth,  slippery,  so  formed  as  to  be  easily 

moved ;  smooth,  voluble. 
To  Glib,  glib.  v.  a. 

To  castrate. 

Glibly,  glib' le.  ad. 

Smoothly,  volubly. 
Glibness,  glib'nls.  s. 

Smoothness,  sTipperiness. 

To  Glide,  glide,  v.n. 
To  flow  gently  and  silently ;  to  pass  gently  and 
without  tumult ;  to  move  swiftly  and  smoothly 
along. 

Glider,  gli'dur.  s. 
One  that  glides. 

Glike,  glike.  s. 

A  sneer,  a  scoff. 
To  Glimmer,  glim'mur.  v.n. 

To  shine  faintly ;  lo  be  perceived  imperfe£kly« 
to  appear  faintly. 

Glimmer,  glim'mfir.  s. 

Faint  splemfeur,  weak  light ;  a  kind  of  fossil. 

Glimpse,  glimps.  s. 

A  weak  &mt  light ;  a  ouick  flashing  light ; 
transitory  lustre ;  short,  fleeting  enjoyment ;  a 
short  transitory  view ;  the  exhibition  of  a  faint 
resembbnce. 

To  Glisten,  fflis'sn.  v.n.  (472) 

To  shine,  to  sparkle  with  light. 

To  Glister,  glls'tur.  v.  n. 
To  shine,  to  be  bright. 

To  Glitter,  glit'tur.  v.  n. 
To  shine,  to  exhibit  lustre,  to  gleam  ;  to  be 
specious,,  10  be  striking. 

Glitter,  glit'tur.  s. 

Lustre,  bright  show. 
Glitteringly,  g^lit'turJng-li.  ad. 
With  shining  lustre. 

To  Gloar,  glore.  v.  a. 
To  squint,  to  look  askew. 

To  Gloat,  glAte.  v.  n. 

To  cast  side-gbnces  as  a  timoroiu  lover. 
Globated,  gli'bi-t^d.  a. 
Formed  in  shape  of  a  globe,  spherical,  sphe- 
roidical. 

Globe,  globe,  s. 

A  sphere,  a  ball,  a  round  body,  a  body  of  which 
every  pan  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  i   the  tcrraqueoiM  ball ;  a 


sphere  in  which  the  various  rrgioas  of  the 
eanh  are  geoigraphically  depi£led,  or  in  wbicli 
the  constellauons  are  laid  down  according  ta 
their  places  in  the  sky. 

Globose,  glo-bose'.  a. 

Spherical,  round. 

Globosity,  glo-bos'e-tc.  s^ 

Sphericalness. 

Globous,  glo'bus.  a.  (314) 
Spherical,  round. 

Globular,  glob'i-lar.  a.  (535) 

Round,  spherical. 

Globule,  glob'Alc.  s. 

Such  a  small  particle  of  matter  as  is  of  a  globu- 
lar or  spherical  figure,  as  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood. 

Globulous,  jflob'u-lus.  a. 
In  form  of  asraau  sphere,  round. 

To  Glomerate,  glom'er-ate.  v.  a. 

To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere ;  a  body  formed 
into  a  ball. 

Glomerous,  glom'er-us.a.  (314) 
Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

GtooM,  glAira.  s.  (306) 
ImpeHe<6i  darkness,  dismalncss,  obscority,  de- 
fe6^  of  light ;  cloudiness  of  asped,  heavioca 
of  mind,  sutlenncss. 

To  G  loom,  giMm.  V.  n. 

To  shine  obscurely|  as  the  twilight ;  to  be 
cloudy,  to  be  dark  ;  to  be  nelancfoly,  to  be 

sullen.  < 

Qloomily,  gliim'e-Ji.  ad. 
Obscurely,  dimly,  without  perfe8  light,  dis- 
mal!^ ;    suddenly,  with  cloudy  aspeo,  with 
dark  intentions. 

Gloominess,  glSim'e-ncs.  s. 
Want  of  light,  obscurity,  imperfefi  light,  dis- 
malness ;  cloudiness  of  look.. 

Gloomy,  gliom'c.  a. 
Obscure,  imperfedly  illuminiied,  almost  dark; 
dark   of  complexion ;    sullen,   mebncholy, 
cloudy  of  look,  heavy  of  heart. 

Gloried,  glo'rid.  a.  (282) 

Illustrious,  honourable. 

Glorification,  glo-re-fe-ka'shun. 

s.  The  a£l  of  giving  glory. 

To  Glorify,  glA'ri-fi.  v.  a,  (i83) 

To  procure  honoar  or  praise  10  one ;  to  pajr 
honour  or  praise  in  worship ;  to  praise,  to 
honour,  to  extol ;  to  exalt  to  gloiy  or  dignit)-. 

Glorious,  glo'ri-fis.  a.  (314) 

Noble,  illustrious,  excellent. 

Gloriously,  glo'r^-us-le.  ad. 

Nobly,  splendidly,  illustriously. 

Glory,  gli're.  s. 

Praise  paid  in  adoration ;  the  felicity  of  heaves 
prepared  for  those  diat  please  God  ;  honoor, 
praise,  fame,  renown,  celebrity ;  a  circk  ot 
rays^hich  surrounds  the  beads  of  saints  in  pic- 
tures ;  generous  pride. 

To  Glory,  glo'ri.  v,n. 

To  boast  in,  to  be  proud  of. 

To  Glose,  glize.  v. a.  (43/3 
To  flatter,  to  collogue. 

Gloss,  glos.  s,  (437) 

A  scholium,  a  comment;  an  imerpietatioi 
artfully  specious;  a  specious  rtpresaaatioo ; 
superficial  lustre. 

To  Gloss,  glos.  v.  n. 

To  comment,  to  make  sly  remarks. 

To  Gloss,  glSs.  v.  a. 
To  explain  by  comment ;  to  ^liste  ^  g- 
cioiM  exposition  or  lepresentitkin  i  tocwbel- 
lish  with  superficial  lostit. 
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Glossary,  glos'sS-ri.  s. 

A  didionary  cit  obscure  or  antiquated  words. 

Glosser,  glos'sur.  s. 

'  A  scholiasti  a  commentator ;  a  polUhar. 
Glossiness,  gl6s'se-nes.  s. 

Smooth  polish  ;  superficial  lusne. 
Glossographer,  glos-sog'gra-fur. 

«.  A  scholiast,  a  comtncntator. 
Glossography,  fflos-sog'grafe.  s. 

(518)  The  writing  orcommcatanes. 

Glossy,  glos'se.  a. 

Shining,  sn:ioo(h]y  polished. 

Glottis,  glot'tis.  s. 

The  head  of  the  windpipe,  the  aperture  of  the 
lir)'nx.  ' 

Glove,  gluv.  s.  (165) 

Cover  of  tne  hands. 

Glover, gluv'ur.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

To  Glout,  glout.  V.  n.  (313) 

To  pout,  to  look  sullen. 
To  Glow,  glo.  v.  n.  (324) 

To  be  heated  so  as  to  shine  without  ilame  j  to 
bum  wit*h  vehement  heat ;  to  feel  heat  of 
body ;  to  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour ,  to 
feel  passion  of  mind,  or  a£livi(y  of  fancy;  to 
rage  or  bum  as  a  passion. 

To  Glow,  glo.  v.  a. 
To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine. 

Glow,  glo.'s. 

Shining  heat,  unusual  warmth ;  vehemence  of 
passion ;  brighirxss  or  vividness  of  colour. 

Glow-worm,  glo'wurm.  s. 

A  small  creeping  inse£l  with  a  luminous  tail. 
ToGloze,  gloze.  v.  n. 
To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  fawn  i  to  comment. 

Gloze,  glozc.  s. 

Flattery,  insinuation  ;  specious  show,  gloss. 

Glue,  glu.  s. 

A  viscous  body  commonly  mode  by  boiling  the 
skins  of  animals  to  a  gelly,  a  cement. 

To  Glue,  gli.  v.  a. 

l\i  join  with  a  viscous  cement ;  to  hold  to- 
gether; tojoin,  tounite,  to  inviscatc. 

Glueboiler,  jglu'b6!l-ur.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  glue. 

Gluer,  glu'ur.  S.  (()8) 
One  who  cementi  with  glue. 

Glum,  glum.  a. 
Sullen,  stubbornly  grave.    A  low  cant  word. 

To  Glut,  glut.  v.  a. 
To  swallow,  lo  devour ;  to  cloy,  to  fill  beyond 
sufficiency;  to  feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety; 
to  overfill,  to  Toad. 

Glut,  glut.  s. 

That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed;  plenty 
even  to  loathing  and  satiety;  more  than  enough, 
overmuch. 

Glutinous,  gli/te-nus.  a. 

GUiy,  viscous,  tenacious. 

Glutinousness,  glu'ti-nus-nJi.  s. 

Viscosity,  tenacity 

Glutton,  glut'tn.  t.  (170) 

One  who  indulges  himself  too  much  m  eating; 
one  eager  of  any  thing  lo  excess ;  an  animal 
remarkable  for  a  voracious  appetite. 
0:3"  Though  the  second  syllable  of  this  word 
suppresses  the  o,  the  compounds  seem  to  pre- 
scf »e  if.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
regulnr ;  for  if  we  were  to  form  compounds  of 
Cotton,  Button,  or  MuttoHy^s  Cottony .Buttonyy 
A/«//9rr|P,  .&c.  we  should  as  certainty  suppress 
the  last  oin  the  compounds,  as  in  the  simples. 
Sec  Principles,  No.  103. 


To  Glutton  ise,  glut'tun-ize,  v.  a. 

To  pUy  the  glutton. 

Gluttonous,  glut'tun-us.  a. 

Giveu  to  excessive  feeding. 

Gluttonously,  giut'tSn-us-lc.  ad. 

With  the  voracity  ol  a  glutton. 

Gluttony,  glut'tun-i.  s. 

Excess  of  eating,  luxury  of  the  table.-^cei 
Glutton. 

GLUY,gIu'e.  a. 
ViKous,  tenaciuus,  gluiinous. 

GLYN,gl!n.  S. 

A  hollow  bctw*cen  two  mountains. 

To  GnaRL,  narl.  v.  n.  (384) 
To  growl,  to  murmur)  to  snarl. 

Gnarled,  nir'lld.  a. 

Knotty. 
To  Gnash,  nash.  v.  a.  (384) 

To  strike  together,  to  clash. 

To  Gnash,  nash.  v.  n. 
I'o^rind  or  collide  the  teeth ;  to  rage  even  to 
collision  of  the  teeth. 

Gnat,  nat.  s.  (384) 
A  small  winged  stinging  insef^ ;  any  thing 
proverbially  small. 

Gnatf LOWER,  nat'flid-ur.  s. 
The  bee  flower. 

Gnatsnapper,  nat'snap-pdr.  s. 
A  bird  so  called. 

To  Gnaw,  naw.  v.  a.  (384) 
To  eat  by  degrees,  to  devour  by  slow  corrosion; 
to  bite  m  agony  or  rage ;  to  wear  away  bv 
biting ;  to  fret,  to  waste,  to  corrode ;  to  pick 
with  the  teeth. 

To  Gnaw,  naw.  v.  n. 
To  exercise  the  teeth. 

Gnawer,  naw'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  gnaws. 

Gnomon,  noSnSn.  s.  (384) 

The  hand  or  pin  of  a  dial. 

Gnomonicks,  no-raon'!ks.  s,  (50p) 
The  art  of  dialing. 

To  Go,  go.  v.n. 
Pret.  I  went,  I  have  gone.  To  walk,  to  move 
step  by  itep  ;  to  walk  leisurely,  not  run  ;  to 
journey  a-foot ;  to  proceed ;  to  depart  from  a 
place ;  to  apply  one's  self;  to  have  recourse ; 
to  be  about  to  do ;  co  decline,  to  tend  towards 
death  or  ruin  ^  to  escape;  to  tend  to  any  a£l ;  to 
pass ;  to  move  by  mecnaniun ;  to  be  in  motion 
from  whatever  cause;  to  be  regulated  by  any 
method ;  to  proceed  upon  principles  \  to  be- 
pregnant ;  to  be  expended ;  to  reach  or  be  ex- 
tended to  any  degree ;  to  spread,  to  be  dis- 
persed, to  reach  farther;  to  contribute,  to  con- 
duce ;  to  succeed ;  to  proceed  in  train  or  con- 
.  sequence;  to  go  about,  to  attempt,  to  endea- 
vour; to  go  aside,  to  err,  to  deviate  fronvthe 
right,  to  abscond ;  to  go  between,  to  inter- 
pose, to  moderate  between  two ;  to  go  by,  to 
^Hiss  unnoticed,  to  observe  as  a  rule ;  to  go 
down,  to  be  swallowed,  to  be  received,  not  re- 
je6led  ;  to  go  in  and  out,  to  be  at  liberty  ;  to 
go  off,  to  die,  to  decease,  to  depart  from  a 
post ;  to  go  on,  to  make  attack,  lo  proceed  ; 
to  go  over,  to  revolt,  to  betake  himself  to 
another  party  ;  to  go  out,  to  go  upon  any  ex- 
pedition, to  be  extmguished ;  to  go  through, 
to  perform  thoroughly,  to  execute,  to  suffer, 
to  undergo. 

Go-to,  go-tSi'.  interject. 
Come,  come,  take  the  right  course.    A  scorn- 
ful exhortation. 

Go-by, go-bi'.  s. 
Deltuioo,  artifice,  circumventioik 
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Go-cart,  go'kirt.  ». 
A  machine  in  which  children  are  encloictl  !• 
teach  them  to  walk. 

Goad,  gode.  s.  (295) 

ApointM  insttutncnt  with  whleh  oiten  are 
driven  forward. 

To  Goad,  gode.  v.  a. 

To  prick  or  drive  with  a  goad ;  to  incite^  t» 
stimulate,  to  instigate. 

Goal.  gole.  s.  (2()5) 

The  landmark  set  up  to  bound  »  race  ;    the 
starting  post;  the  final  purpose,  the  end  t»- 
which  a  design  tends-  , 

Goal,  jale.  s. 

An  incoVreft  spelling  for  Gaol'^which  icc» 

GoAR,  gore.  s.  (295) 
Any  edging  sewed  upon  cloth. 

GoAT^gote.  s.  (295) 
An  animal  tliat  seems  a  middle  species  betwectt- 
dcer  and  sheep. 

GoATBEARD,  gotc'Bcrd.  S. 
A  plant. 

GoATCHAFER,  gote'tsha-fur.  s. 
A4cind  of  beetle,  vulgarly  CocKCHAF£Rr 

Goatherd,  gote'herd.  s.. 
One  whose  employment  is  to  tend  goats. 

GoATMARjORAM,  gotc-mar'jur-uii^. 
s.  Goatsbeard.^ 

Goats  Rue,  gots'rij.  s, 

A  plant. 

Goats-thorn,  gAis'/Airn.  $. 

A  plant.    \ 

Goatish,  gore'fsh.  a. 

Resembling  a  goat  in  ranknets  or  lust. 

To  Gobble,  pob'bl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  swallow  hastily  with  tumult  and  noise. 

Gobbler,  gob'bUur.  &. 
One  that  devoun  in  haste. 

Go-between,  go'be-tweJn.  s. 

One  that  transa6h  bu^iincss  by  running  between 
two  parties. 

Goblet,  gob'let.  s.  froperly  Gob- 
BLET.    Abowlorcup.    SceCoDLE. 

Goblin,  g&b'lin.  s..        . . 

An  evil  spirit,  a  walking  spirit,  a  frightful 
phantom  ;  a  fairy,  an  elf. 

God,  gid.  s. 
The . Supreme  Being ;  a  false  god,  an  idol; 
any  person  or  thing  deified,  or  too  much  ho- 
noured. 

Godchild,  god'tshild.  s. 

I'he  child  for  whom  one  became  sponsor  at 
baptism.' 

God-daughter,  gSd'daw.tur.  s. 

A  girl  for  whom  one  became  sponsor  in  bap- 
tism. 

Goddess.  gSd'des.  s. 

A  female  divinity. 

Goddess-like,  god'des-llke.  a. 

Resembling  a  goddess. 

God- FATHER,  god'fi-THiur.  s. 
.  The  sponsor  at  the  Font. 

Godhead,  god'hed.  s. 

Godship,  divine  nature,  a  deity  in  perioo,  a 
god  or  goddess. 

Godless,  god'Ics.  a. 

Without  sense  of  duty  to  God,  atheisticali 
wicked,  impious. 

Godlike,  god' like.  a. 

Divine,  resembling  a  divinity. 

GODLINCgid'ling.  5.      • 
A  little  divinity. 
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Godliness,  god'le-nes.  s 

Pi«y  to  God ;  gcnctal  obscrvai 


observation  of  all  the 
duiicsprcacnbcdty  religion. 

Godly,  god' Ic.  a. 

Pious  towards  God;     good,  righteous,  reU- 
gious. 

Godly,  gudMe.  ad. 

'    Piously,  righteously. 
GODLYHEAD,  god'li-hcd.   S. 
Goodness,  righicoiiflicss.' 

Godmother.  god'muTH-ur.  s. 

A  woman  who  nas  become  sponsor  in  baptism. 

GODSHIP,  god'ship.  S. 
1  he  rank  or  charaaer  of  a  god,  deity,  divmity. 

Godson,  god' sun.  s. 

One  for  whom  one  has  been  sponsor  at  the 

font. 
GoDWARD.  godfwird.  ad. 
•.   Toward  Goa. 
GODWIT,  god'wit.  5. 

A  bird  of  particular  delicacy. 

Goer,  go'ur.  s. 

One  that  goes,  a  runner,  a  walker. 

To  Goggle,  gt>g*g\^  v.  n,  (405) 

To  look  asquint. 

Goggle-eyed,  gig'gl-ide.  a,  (283) 

S<iuint-eyed.  not  looking  straight. 

Going,  go'ing.  s. 

The  ad  of  walkmg  ',  pregnancy ;  departure. 

Go  LA,  go' la.  s. 
The  same  with  Cymatium. 

({:3r  That  is  a  term  in  architcfturc  signifying  a 
member  or  moulding,  one  half  of  which  is  con- 
vex and  the  other  concave. 

Gold,  gild,  or  gi&ld.  s.  ( 164) 
The  purest,  heaviest,  aod  most  precious  of  all 
metals  ;  money. 
Q:^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  second 
sound  of  (his  word  is  grown  much  more  fre- 
quent than  the  fin!.    It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at 
the  cause  of  this  unmeaning  deviation  from  the 
general  rule,  but  the  effcft  is  to  impoverish  the 
sound  of  the  language,  and  to  add  to  its  irregu- 
larities.   It  has  not,  however,  like  some  other 
words,  irrevocably  lost  its  true  pronunciation. 
Rhyme  still  cliims  its  right  to  the  long  open  0, 
as  in  bold,  cold,  f old ^  &c. 
«*  Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bonght  for  gold\ 
«  Esteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
**  Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
*  But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  excha&g*d  for 

And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the  language 
of  scripture,  indispcnsalily  requires  the  same 
sound.  With  these  established  authorities  in 
its  favour,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  language  to 
jBuffer  indolence  and  vulgarity  to  corrupt  it 
inio  the  second  sound.— Sec  Wind.— But 
since  it  is  generally  corrupted,  we  ought  to 
keep  this  corruption  from  spreading,  by  con- 
lining  it  as  mucn  as  possible  to  familiar  ol)|c£ts 
and  rami  liar  occnsions :  thus  Goldbeater,  Gold- 
finch,  Goldfinder,  Golditig,  and  Goldsmith, 
especially  when  a  proper  name,  as  Dr,  Gold- 
smith, may  admit  of  the  second  sound  of  0,  but 
liot  Golden  f  as  the  Golden  ^ge. 

Gold,  gold.  a. 

Made  ofgold,  golden. 

Goldbeater,  gold'bc-tur.  s. 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  beat  gold* 

Goldbeater's  Skin,  gold'bc-turz- 

sk!n'.  s. 

Skin  which  goldbeaters  lay  between  the  leaves 
•fthcifmetJ^  while  they  beatk. 


GoLDBOUND;  gold'b2&itd.  a. 
Encompassed  with  gold. 

Golden,  gol'dn.  a,  (103) 

Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold ;  shining ; 
yellow,  of  tne  colour  of  gold;  excellent,  va- 
luable ;  happy,  resembling  the  age  of  gold* 

Golden  LY,  goi'dn-le.  ad* 
DelighifuUy,  sfScndidly. 

Goldfinch,  gold'ffnsh.  s, 

A  singing  bird. 
GoLDFiNDER,  g6ld'find-ur.  8. 
One  who  finds  gold.    A  term  ludjcrously  ap* 
plied  to  those  that  empty  a  jakes. 

GOLDHAMMERyg^ld'ham-mUT.  s. 
A  kind  of  btid. 

GoLDiNG,  jgold'ing.  s. 
A  son  of  appfe- 

GoLDSizE,  gold'size.  s. 
A  glue  of  a  golden  colour. 

Goldsmith,  gild'sni!/A.  s. 

One  who  manofadures  gold  ;  a  bankert  one 
who  keeps  money  for  ockts  in  has  bands. 

Gome,  gome.  s. 
The  black  and  oily  erease  of  a  cart  wheel ; 
vulgarly  pronounced  CoOM. 

Gondola,  gon'do-la.  s. 

A  boat  much  used  in  Venice,  a  small  boaC 

Gondolier, g&n^&-leir^  s. 

A  boatman. 

GoN  e,  gon.  Part.  prct.  from  Go, 
Advanced,  for%rard  in  progrets;  ruined,  un- 
done ;    past ;   lost,  departed  ;  dead,  departed 
from  life. 

Gonfalon,  gon'fa-lun.l.   f^^n\ 
GoNFANON,g5n'f5-nSn/*-^^^^^ 
An  ensign,  a  standard. 

Gonorrhoea,  gon-or-re'3.  $• 

A  morbid  running  of  venereal  hurts. 

Good,  gud.  a.  (307) 

Comp.  BetieTf  Super.  Best.  Having  such 
physical  qualities  as  are  expeAed  or  desired  ; 
proper,  hi,  convenient ;  uncorrupted,  un* 
damaged;  wholesome,  salubrious ;  pleasant  10 
tlie  taste;  complete,  full)  useful,  valuable; 
sound,  not  false,  not  fallacioos  ;  legal,  valid, 
rightly  claimed  or  held;  well  qualified,  not 
deficient;  skilfiil,  ready,  dexterous;  having 
moral  qualities,  such  as  are  wished,  virtuous ; 
benevolent ;  companionable,  sociable,  nierry ; 
not  too  iast ;  really,  seriously ;  to  make  good, 
to  mainttio,  to  perform,  to  supply  any  dc- 
ficiencief* 

Good,  gud.  s. 

That  which  physically  contributes  to  happiness, 
the  contrary  to  evil ;  nioral  qualities,  such  as 
are  desirable ;  virtue,  righteousness. 

Good,  gud,  ad. 

Well,  not  ill,  not  amiss ;  as  good,  not  wone. 

Good-conditioned,  gddokon* 

dish'und.  a.  (362) 
Without  ill  qualities  or  symptoms. 

GooDLiNESS.  gud'le-nes.s. 

Beauty,  grace,  elegance. 

Goodly,  gdd'le.  a. 

Beautiful,  bioc,   splendid;    bulky,  swelling; 

bappy.ipy-        •  ,  ,, 
GooD-NOW,  gud'nou.  interject. 
In  good  time. 

Goodman,  gud'man.  s. 
A  slight  appellation  of  civility ;  a  mstick  tenn 
of  compliment,  gaffer. 

Goodness,  gQd'n^s.  s. 
Qeiinble  qiakiiea  cither  noial  or  physical. 


Goods,  gudz.  s. 

Moveables  in  a  ^ouse  ;  wares,  frcighti,  net. 
chandise. 

Goody,  gud'dc.  s. 

A  low  term  of  civility  used   to  mcsn  oU 
women  ;  corrupted  from  goodwtfe. 

GOOSE^  gSSse.  s« 
A  large  waterfowl  proveibially  noted  for  fool- 
ishness ;  a  tailor's  smoothii^  iron. 

Gooseberry?  gioz'bir-4.  s. 

A  tree  and  fruit. 

Goosefoot,  gASsc'fut.  s. 

Wild  orach. 

GopSEGRASS,  goise'gras.  s. 

Clivers,  an  herb. 

Gorbelly,  gir'beUle.  s. 
A  big  paunch,  a  swelling  belly. 

Gorbellied,  g6r'bel-lid.  a.  (2S3; 
Fat,  big-bellied. 

GoRD,  gird.  s. 

An  instrument  of  gaming. 

Gore,  gire.  s. 
Blood ;  hlood  clotted  or  congealed. 

To  Gore,  gore.  v.  a. 

To  stab,  to  pierce ;  to  pierce  with  a  bora. 

Gorge,  gorje.  s. 

The  throat,  the  swallow  ;  that  which  is  gorged 

or  swallowed. 
To  Gorge,  girje.  v,  a. 

To  fill  up  10  the  throat,  to  glut,  to  sstiaic;  ts 

swaUow,  as  the  fish  has  gorged  the  book. 

Gorgeous,  yir'jus.a,  (262) 

Fine,  glittering  m  varioos  colours,  showy. 

Gorgeously,  gir'iSs-le.  ad. 

Splerxiidly,  magnificeBtly,  finely. 

Gorgeousness,  gir'ius-ne5.  $. 
Splendour,  magnificeiKr,  sh^w. 

Gorget,  c&r'jet. 

The  piece  of  armour  1 
Gorgon,  gor'gun.  s.  (j66) 

A  monster  with  snaky  hain,  of  >»hich  the 
sight  turned  behoklers  to  stone ;  any  \iiag  ugly 
or  horrid. 

Gorman Dyg^r'mand.  s. 

A  greedy  eater. 
ToGoRMANDizE,g^r'inan-dize.v.n. 
To  feed  ravciKxisly. 

Gormandizer,  g&r'roan-di-zur.s. 

A  voracious  eater. 
GoRSE,  girse.  s. 
Fuxzc»  a  mick  prickly  ihiub. 

Gory,  go/ re.  a. 
Coveted  with  congealed  blood ;  bloody,  mar* 
derous. 

Goshawk,  gos'hiwk.  s. 

Aliawk  of  a  large  kind. 

Gosling,  g&z'ling.  s. 

A  voung  goose,  a  goose  act  yet  fiill  grown ;  s 
catkin. 

Gospel,  g&s'pll.s. 

God's  word,  the  holy  book  of  the  ChristiaD 
revclatioQ ;  divinity,  theology. 

GosPfii^LER,  gos'pel-ur.  s.         . 
A  name  given  to  the  felk»reia  of  Wicklif, 
who  professed  to  oicach  obJy  the  gospel. 

Gossamer,  eos'sa-mfir.  s«  . 

The  down  of  plaoii ;  the  long  white  cobwns 
which  float  in  the  air  about  harvest  time. 

Gossip,  gos'stp.  s. 

One  who  answers  for  a  cluld  in  baptiso)|i 
tipplirig  companion ;  one  who  luoi  about  ni- 
tling  like  a  woman  at  a  lying  iiu 


t.  s. 
'  that  defends  the  throaL 
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To  Gossip,  gis'sip.  v.  n. 

To  chat,  to  prate,  to  be  mcny ;  to  be  a  pot 
com  pinion. 

Got,  got. 

Pret.  otto  Get. 
Gotten,  got'tn.  (102)  (loa) 

Part.  pais,  of  Get. 

To  Govern,  guv'urn.  v.  a. 

To  rule  as  a  chief  magistrate ;  to  regulate,  to 
influence,  todired;  to  manage,  to  restrain; 
io  grammar,  to  have  force  with  regard  to 
syntax ;  to  pilot,  |o  regulate  the  motions  of  a 
snip. 

To  Govern,  guv'urn.  v.  n.  (98) 
To  keep  sa^rionty. 

Governable,  guv'Gr-na-bl.  a. 
Submissive  to  authority,  subjefi  torulei  ma- 
nageable. 

Governance,  gdv'ur-ninse.  s.    , 

Goveramentf  rulci  management. 

Govern  ANTE,  go- vur-nant'.  s. 
A  \9dy  who  has  the  care  of  youog  girls  of 

Governess,  guv'ur-nes.  s. 

A  female  invested  with  auihsrtty  ;  a  tutoress, 
a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  young  ladies ;  a 
diredress. 
Government,  guv' urn-ment.  s. 

Fonn  of  community  with  respe6l  to  the  dis- 
position  of  the  supreme  authority  ;  an  estab- 
ibhiTient  of  legal  authority,  administration  of 
publick  affairs  ;  regtjlarity  of  behavioar  ;  ma- 
nageableness,  compliance,  obsequiousness ;  in 
grammar,  influence  with  regard  to  construQion. 
Governour,  guv'ur-nur.  s.  (314) 
One  who  has  the  supreme  diredion ;  one  who 
is  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  a  state ; 
one  who  rules  any  place  with  delegated  and 
temporary  authority  ;  a  tutor  ;  a  pilot,  a  ma- 
nager. 

Gouge,  giiflje-  s. 

A  chisel  haying  a  round  edge. 

Gourd,  gord,  orgiArd.  s.  (sis) 

A  plant,  a  Dottle. 

^^  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Nares,  W.Johnston, 
and  Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  first 
manner ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  in  the  last.  The 
fiVst  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  agreeable  to 
English  analogy. 

GoURDiNESS.  gor'di-ne 
A  swelling  in  a  Dorse's  leg. 

Gournet,  gur'nlt.  s.  (314) 
A  fish. 

GouT^gAut.  s.  (313) 

A  penodical  disease  attended  with  great  pain. 

Gout,  goA.  s,  (315) 

A  French  word  signifying  taste ;  a  strong 
desire. 

GouTWORT,  gAut'wfirt.  S. 
An  herb. 

Gouty-  gAu'te.  a. 

Affii8ea  or  diseased  with  the  gout ;  relating 
to  the  gout. 

Gown,  goun.  s. 

A  long  upper  garment ;  a  wontan*s  upper  gar- 
ment; the  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to 
aruofjpeace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  Uw  ;  the 
dress  of  peace. 

GowNiy),  gAund.  a,  (362) 
Dresaed  jn  a  gown. 

Gown  MAN,  gAun'man.  s.  (ss) 
A  man  devoted  to  the  am  of  peaces 


nes.  s. 


To  GrabblEj  grib'bl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  grope. 

To  Grabble,  grab'bl.  v.  n. 

To  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

Grace,  jgrise.  s.  (560) 

Favour,  kindness ;  favourable  influence  of  God 
on  the  human  mind  ;  virtue^  eSfcSk  of  God's 
influence  ;  pardon  ;  favour  conferred ;  privi- 
^^^  f  a  goddess,  by  the  heathens  supposed  to 
bestow  beauty ;  behaviour,  considered  as  de- 
cent or  unbecoming  ;  adventitious  or  artificial 
beauty;  ornament,  flower,  highest  perfection ; 
the  title  of  a  duke,  formerly  of  the  king, 
meaning  the  same  as  your  goodneu  or  your 
clemency  ;  a  short  prayer  said  before  and  after 
meat. 

Grace-cup,  grase'kfip.  s. 
The  cup  or  hfalUi  drank  alter  grace. 

To  Grace,  grase.  v.  a. 

To  adorn,  to  dignify,  to  embellish  ;  to  dignify 
or  raise  by  an  afck  of  favour ;  to  favour. 

Graced,  grast.  a.  (359) 
■  Beautiful,  graceful ;  virtuous,  regular,  chaste. 

Graceful,  grasc'ful.  a. 

Beautiful,  with  eloquence. 

Gracefully,  grise'fuUc,  ad. 

Elegantly,  with  pleasiqg  dignity. 

Gracefulness,  grase' ful-nls.  s. 

Elegance  of  manner.  ^ 

Graceless,  grase' les,  a. 

Without  grace,  wicked,  abandoned. 

Graces,  gra'sfz.  s.  {g^) 

Good  graces,  for  favour  ;  it  is  seldom  tised  in 
the  singular. 

Gracxle,  gras'sil.  a.  (l4o) 
Slender,  small. 

Gr AGILENT,  gras'i-lAnt.  a. 
Lean. 

GRACiLiTY,.gra-sil'J-te.  s. 
Slenderness. 

Gracious,  gr4'shus. a.  (3)4) 

Merciful,  benevolent ;  ^vourable,  kind  ;  vir- 
tuous, good ;  graceful,  becomiag. 

Graciously,  gri'shus-lA.  a^. 

Kindly,  with  kind  condescension ;  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

GraciousneSuS,  gra'shus-ncs.  s. 
Kind  condescension ;  pleasing  mamier. 

Gradation,  gra-di'shun.  s. 
Regular  progress  Irom  one  degree  to  another  ; 
regular  advance  step  by  step ;  order,  arrange- 
ment;  regular  process  of  aigument. 

Gradatory,  grad'a-tur-e.  s.  (512) 
Steps  from  the  cloister  into  the  church. 

GRADiANT,gr4'dc-ant,orgra'ji-ant. 
a.  (293)  Walkiog. 

Gradual,  grad'u-3l,  or  grad'ji-al. 
a-  («93)  («94)  (376)  Proceeding  by  degrees, 
advancmg  step  by  step. 

Gradual,  grad'fi-al.  s.  (88) 

An  order  of  steps. 

Graduality,  grad-fi-al'e-ti.  s. 
Regular  progression. 

Gradually,  grad'A-al-lA.  ad. 

By  degrees,  in  regular  progression. 

To  Graduate,  grad'&.ate.  v.  a. 
To  dignify  with  a  degree  in  the  university,  to 
niark  with  degrees  ;  10  raise  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  meuls ;  to  heighten,  to  im- 
prove. 

Graduate,  grad'u-ate.  8.  (oi) 
A  maa  dignifiedwith  ao  academical  degree. 


Graduation,  grad-i-J'shun.  s. 

Regular  progression  by  succession  of  degrees ; 
the  a6i  of  conferring  academical  degrees. 

Graff,  graf.  s. 

A  ditch,  a  moat. 
Graft  or  Graff,  graft  or  graff.  s. 
(79)  A  small  branch  inserted  into  the  stock  of 
another  tree. 

To  Graft  or  Graff,  graft  or  graff. 
y.  a.  To  insert  a  scion  or  bmx:h  of  one  tree 
into  the  stock  of  another ;  to  propagate  by  in- 
sertion or  inoculation  ;  to  insert  into  a  place 
or  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong  ; 
to  join  one  thing  so  as  to  receive  support  from 
another. 

d;^  Nothing  caii  be  clearer  than  that  Graff  is 
the  true  word^  if  we  appeal  to  its  derivatioo 
from  the  French  word  Greffer  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  this  word  usenin  Scripture,  and 
several  of  the  old  writers :  but  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  it  is  now  obsolete,  and  that 
the  word  Grafted  ha?  been  long  used  by  our 
most  respe£laDle  modem  authors ;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  used  exclusively. 

Grafter,  graf'tur.  s. 
One  who  propagates  fruits  by  grafting. 

Grain,  grSne.  s.  (202) 
A  single  seed  of  corn ;  com  ;  the  seed  of  any 
fruit ;  any  minute  particle ;  the  smallest  weight ; 
any  thing  proverbially  small ;  Grain  of  aliow- 

'  ances,  somethios  indulged  or  remitted ;  the 
dire8iou  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous 
matter;  died  or  stained  substance;  temper, 
disposition,  humour  ;  the  form  of  the  surtacc 
with  regard  to  roughness  and  smoothness. 

Grained,  g:rand.  a.  (359) 

Rough,  made  less  smooth. 

Grains,  grinz.  s. 

The  husks  of  malt  exhausted  in  brewing. 

Grainy,  gri'nc.  a. 

Full  of  corn  ;  full  of  grains  or  kernels. 
Gramercy,  gra-mer'si.  interj. 
An  obsolete  expression  of  surprise. 

Gramineous,  gra-min'i-is.  a. 

Glassy. 

Graminivorous,  gram-i-niv'i-ruf 

a-  (518}  GraSB-eatins. 

Grammar,  granrniSr.  s,  (418) 
The  science  of  speaking  corre£lly,  the  ait 
which  teaches  the  relation  of  words  to  each 
other ;  propriety  or  justness  of  speech  ;  the 
book  that  treats  of  the  various  rclsions  of 
words  to  one  another. 

Grammar-school,  gram'mar-^kSil 

s.    A  school  in  which  tjie  learned  languages 
are  grammatically  taught. 

Grammarian,  gram-ina're-an.  s. 

One  who  teaches  grammar,  a  philologer. 

Grammatical,  gram-mat'e-kaUa. 

Belonging  to  grammar;  taught  by  grammar. 

GRAMMATiCALLY,ffram-raai'^-kal-i 
ad.  Accordiiig  to  the  ruks  or  science  of  giam- 
mar. 

Grample,  gram' pi.  s.  (405) 
A  c(ab  fish. 

Grampus,  Rram'pus.  s. 

A  large  fish  of  the  whale  kind. 

Granam,  gran'um.  s. 
A  ludicrous  word  for  Grandam,    Mason^ 

Granary,  eran'a-ri.  s.  (503) 

A  storehouse  tor  the  threshed  com. 
^^  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronoooced 
with  the  first  a  like  that  in  grmn ;  but  all  out 
orthocpiiu  mark  it  like  cfac  ^  in  grand*   Tht 
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(irst  manner  would  insinuate,  that  the  word  is 
derived  (fom  the  English  word  grain:  but 
this  is  not  the  case ;  it  £0ines  from  the  Latin 
granarium ;  and,  by  our  own  analogy,  has  the 
anicpcnuhimate  vowel  short. 

Granate,  gran'at.s.  (pi)  .    . 

A  kind  of  marble,  so  called  because  it  is 
marked  with  small  variegations  likegraiiu* 

Grand,  grand,  a. 

Great,  illustrious,  high  in  power  ;  siJendid, 
magnificent ;  noble,  subllnic,  lofty,  conceived 
or  expressed  with  great  dignity  ;  it  is  used  to 
fclgnify  ascent  or  descent  of  consanguinity. 

GuANDAM,  granMam.  s. 

(Grandmother,  one's  fdtiicr's  or  mother's  mo- 
ther i  an  old  withered  woman. 

Grandchild,  grand'tsblld.  s. 

The  son  or  daughter  of  one*s  son  or  daughter. 

Granddaughter,  grand' daw-tur. 

s.  The  daughter  of  a  son  or  dau^jhtcr. 
Grandee,  gran-dee',  s. 

A  man  of  great  rank,  jwwer,  or  dignity. 

Grandeur,  gran'jur.  s.  (376) 

State,  splendour  of  appearance,  magnificence; 
elevation  of  sentiment  or  language. 

Grandfather,  grand'fa-THur.  s. 

^'he  father  of  a  father  or  mother. 
Grandifick,  gran-dif'ik.  a.  (509) 

Making  great. 
Grandinous,  gran'd^-nus.  a. 

Full  of  hail.  ^  ^         J 

Grandmother,  ffrand'muTH-ur.  s. 

The  father's  or  mothers  modicr. 

-Grandsirb,  grand'sire.  s. 

Grandfather ;  any  ancestor,  poetically. 
Grandson,  grand' sun.^s. 

The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Grange,  granje.  s. 

A  farm  ;  generally,  a  farm  with  a  house  at  a 
distance  from  ncignbours. 

Granite,  gran'it.  s.  (i4o) 
A  stone  composed  of  separate  and  very  large 
concretions  rudelv  compared  together. 

Granivorous,  gra-niv'vo-rus.  a. 

(518)  Eating  grain.      ^ 
Gran  NAM,  gran'nuna.  s.  (89) 
Grandmother. 

To  Grant,  grant,  v.  a.  (78)  {79) 

Toadmi.-that  which  is  not^yet  proved;  to 
bestow  something  which  caonot  be  claimed  of 
light. 

Grant,  grant,  s. 
The  aft  of  granting  or  bcstowmg  ;  the  thmg 
granted,  a  gift,  a  boon ;  in  law,  a  gift  in  wn- 
tmg,  of  such  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  passed 
or  conveyed  by  word  only ;  admission  of  some- 
thing in  dispute. 

Grantable,  grant'a-bl.  a. 
That  which  mayT)e  granted. 

Grantee,  gran-t^e'.  s. 
He  to  whom  any  grant  is  made. 

Grantor,  grant-t6r'.  s.  (166) 

He  by  whom  a  grant  is  made. 
Granulary,  gran'u-lar-e.  ;«.    ' 
Small  and  compafcl,  resembling  a  small  grain 
or  seed. 

To  Granulate,  gran'u.late.  v.  n. 

To  be  formed  into  small  grains. 

To  Granulate,  gran' A-late.  v.  a. 

To  break  into  small  masses ;  to  ntscinto  small 
asperities.  (91) 

Granulation,  gran-u-la'shun.  s. 
The  9^  of  pouring  n^elted  mcul  into  cold 


water,  so  that  it  may  congeal  into  small  grains ; 
the  a6)  of  breaking  into  small  paru  like  grains. 

Granule,  gran'ile.  s. 

A  small  compact  panicle. 
Granulous,  gran'u-lus.  a. 
Full  of  little  grains. 

Grape,  gripe,  s. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in  clusters. 

Graphic,  graf  Ik.  a. 
Well  descri&d,  delineated.    Asb. 

Graphical,  graf'i-kal.  a. 

Well  delineated. 
Graphically,  graf'c-kal-c.  ad. 

In  a  piduresquc  manuer,  with  good  descrip- 
tion or  delineation. 

Grapnel,  grSp'ncK  s. 

A  small  anchor  belonging  to  a  little  vessel ;  a 
grappling  iron  with  which  in  fight  one  ship 
fastens  on  another. 

To  Grapple,  grap'pl.  v.n.  (405) 

To  contend  by  seizing  each  other ;  to  contest 
in  close  (ight. 

To  Grapple,  grap'pl.  v.  a. 
To  fasten,  to  fix ;  to  seize,  to  Uy  fiut  hold  of. 

Grapple,  grap'pl.  s. 

Contest,  in  which  the  combatants  seize  each 
other ;  close  fight ;  iron  instrument,  by  which 
one  ship  fastens  gn  another.  . 

Gr APPLEMENT,  grap'pl-mcnt.  s. 

Close  light. 

Grasshopper,  gras'hSp-ur.  s. 

A  small  inse6l  that  hops  in  the  summer  grass. 

Grasier,  gra'zhuT.  s.  (283) 

SeeGRAziER. 
To  Grasp,  grasp,  v.  a.  ^ 

To  hold  in  the  hand,  ^  to  gripe  ;  to  seize,  to 

catch  at. 
To  Grasp,  grasp,  v.  n. 

To  catch  at,  to  endeavour  to  seize;  to  struggle, 

to  strive ;  to  gripe,  to  encroach. 

Grasp,  grasp,  s. 
The  gnpc  or  seizure  of  the  hand  ;  possession, 
hold;  power  of  seizing. 

Grasper, grasp'ur.  5.(98) 

One  that  grasps. 

Grass,  gras.  s.  (78)  (7.0) 
The  common  herbage  of  fields  on  which  cattle 
feed. 

Grass-plot,  gras'plot.  s. 

A  small  level  covered  with  grass. 

GRASSiNESS,gras'se-nes.  s. 

Th^ttate  of  abounding  in  grass. 

Grassy,  gras'se.  a. 

Covered  with  grass. 

Grate,  grate,  s. 

Partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  to  one 
another  ;  the  range  of  ban  within  which  fires 
are  made. 

To  Grate,  grate.  v.;i. 

To  rub  or  wear  any  thing  by  the  attrition  of 
a  rough  body  ;  to  offend  by  any  thing  harsh  or 
vexatious ;  to  form  a  harsh  sound. 

To  GraT^,  grite.  v.  n. 
To  rub  so  as  to  injure  or  offend  ;  to  make  a 
harsh  noi.se. 

Grateful,  grite'ful.  a. 

Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  ;  pleasing,  ac- 
ccptabTe,  delightful,  delicious. 
Gratefully,  gr4te'ful-i.  ad. 

With  willingness  to  acknowledge  and  repay 
benefits ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Gr atefu  LN  ESS,  grate' ful-nes.  s. 
Gratitude,  duty  to  benefa£iors ;  quality  of  be- 
ing acceptable,  plcasancxicss. 


Grater,  grate'ur.  s. 
A  kind  of  coarse  file  with  which  soft  bodies 
are  rubbed  to  powder. 

Gratification,  grat-c-fe-ka'shun. 
s.  The  a£l  of  pleasing ;  pleasure,  delight,  re- 
compense. 

To  Gratify,  grat'e-fi.  v.  a. 
To  indulge,  to  please  by  compliance  ;  to  de- 
light, to  please ;  to  requite  with  a  gratification. 

Gratingly,  grate'ing-le.  ad. 
Harshly,  offensively. 

Gratis,  gra'tis.  ad.  (544) 
For  nothing,  without  recom])cnsc. 

Gratitude,  grat'c-tAde.  s. 

Duty  to  bcnefadors ;  desire  to  return  benefiu- 
Gratuitous,  gra-tu'e-tus.  a. 
Voluntary,  granted  without  claim  or  merit; 
asserted  without  proof. 

Gratuitously,  gra-uVe-tus-le. ad. 

Without  claim  or  ment  ;  without  proof. 

Gratuity,  gra-tu'c-te.  s. 

A  present  or  acknowledgment,  a  recompense. 
To  Gratulate,  gratsh'u-latc,  or 

^rat'u-lite.  v.  a.  (461) 

1  o  congratulate^  to  salute  with  declarations  of 

joy  ;  to  declare  joy  for. 

Gr.\tulation,  gratsh-u-la'shfin.  s* 
S.I lutaiions  made  by  expressing  joy. 

Gratulatory,  gratsh'A-li-tSr-i.  a. 
Congratulatory,  expressing  congratulation. 

0:5"  For  the  0,  icc  Dome  STICK.  (512) 
Grave,  grave,  s. 

The  place  m  which  the  dead  are  reposited. 

Grave-clothes,  grave'kloze.  s-. 

The  dress  of  the  dead. 

Grave-stone,  giave' stone,  s. 

The  stone  that  is  laid  over  the  grave. 
To  Grave,  grave,  v.a. 
Preier.  Graved ;  Part.  pass.  Graven.  Tocar^vc 
on   any  hard  substance ;  to  copy  painting  on 
wood  or  metal ;  to  impress  deeply ;  to  ctean, 
calk,  and  sheath  a  ship. 

To  Grave,  grave,  v.  n. 
To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  substances. 

Grave,  giave.  a. 

Solemn,  serious,  sober  ;  of  weight ;  not  showy, 
not  tawdry ;  not  sharp  of  sound,  not  acute 

Gravel,  grav'el.  s.  (91^) 

Hard  sand ;   sandy  matter  concreted  ia  the 

kidneys. 

To  Gravel,  grav'el.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  gravel ;  to  stick  in  the  sand  ; 
to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  stand,  to  embarrass  ;  to 
hurt  the  foot  of  a  hone  with  gravel  confined 
by  the  shoe. 

Graveless,  grave'les.  a. 
Without  a  tomb,  unburied. 

Gravell%,  grav'el-le.  a. 
Full  of  gravel,  aix>unding  with  gravel. 

Gravely,  grave'le.  ad. 
Solemnly,  seriously,  soberly,  wiihoot  light- 
ness ;  without  gaudincss  or  show. 

Graven  ESS,  grave' nes.  s. 

Seriousness,  solemnity  and  sobriety. 

Graveolent,  gra-ve'o-lent.  a. 

Strong  scented. 

Graver,  gra'vur.  s.  (ps) 

One  whose  business  is  to  inscribe  or  carve  upon 
hard  subsunces,  one  who  copies  pi£iures  upon 
wood  or  iftetal  to  be  impressc^d  on  paper  »  the 
stile  or  tool  used  in  graving. 

Gravidity,  gra-vld'e-ti.  s. 

Pregnancy. 
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Graving,  gri'ving.  s. 

Carved  work.  ^ 

To  Cravitate,  grav'e-tatc.  v.  n. 
To  tend  to  the  centre  of  attraQion. 

Gravitation,  grav-c-ta'shun.  $. 

Ad  of  tending  to  the  centre. 

Gravity,  grav'e-te.  s. 

Weight,  heaviness,  tendency'  to  the  centre ; 
seriousness,  solemnity. 

Gravy,  gra've.  s. 
The  juice  that  runs  from  flesh  not  much  dwcd 
by  the  fire,  the  juice  of  flesh  boiled  out. 

Gray,  gra.  a. 
White  with  a  nuxture  of  black ;  white  or 
ht»iy  with  old  age ;  dark  like  the  opening  or 
cloce  of  day. 

Gray,  gri.  s. 

A  badger.  ^ 

Graybeard,  gri'beerd.  s. 

An  old  man. 

Grayling,  gra'ling,  s. 

The  umber,  a  fash. 
Grayness,  gri'ncs.  s. 
The  qualities  ot  being  gray. 

To  Graze,  graze,  v.  n. 

To  eat  grass,  to  feed  on  grass ;  to  supply  grass; 
to  touch  lightly  on  the  surface. 

T6  Graze,  graze.  V.  a. 

To  tend  grazing  cattle  ;  to  feed  upon ;  to 
touch  lightly  the  surface,  to  rase. 

Grazier,  gra'zhur.s.  (283)  (484) 

One  who  feeds  cattle. 

Grease,  grese.s.  (227)  {560) 

The  soft  part  of  the  fat ;  a  swclline  and  gour- 
diness  of  the  legs,  which  generally  nappens  to 
a  horse  after  his  journey. 
To  Grease,  grize.  v.  a.  (437) 

To  smear  or  anomt  with  grease 
corrupt  with  presents. 
Greasiness,  gre'z4-nes.  $. 
Oiliness,  fatness. 

Greasy,  grc'zi.  a. 

Oily,  fat,  unauous;  smeared  with  grease ;  tat 
of  body,  bulky. 

Great,  grate,  a.  (240)  (24i) 

Large  in  bulk  or  number ;  havin^r  any  quality 
in  a  high  degree;  considerable  in  extent  or 
duration;  important,  weighty;  chief,  princi- 
pal; of  high  rank,  of  large  power;  illustrious, 
eminent ;  noble,  magnanimous  ;  familiar, 
miKh  acquainted;  pregnant,  teeming;  it  is 
added  in  every  step  of  ascending  or  descending 
consanguinity,  as  great-grandson  is  the  son  m 
my  grandson. 

Great, jgrite.  s. 

The  whole,  the  gross,  the  whole  in  a  lump. 

Greatbellied,  grJte-bel'id.  a. 
(483)  Pregnant,  teeming. 

Greathearted,  erate-hart'ed-  a. 

High  spirited,  undeieUed. 

Greatly*  grate'li.  ad.      ^   , 
In  a  great  degree  ;  nobly,  industnously ;  mag- 
nanimously, generously,  bravely. 

Greatness,  grate'ncs.  s. 

Largeness  of  quantity  or  number ;  compara- 
>  five  quantity;  high  degree  of  any  quality; 
high  place,  dignity,  power,  infbence ;  merit, 
m^nanimity,  nobleness  of  mind ;  grandeur, 
sute,  magnificence. 

Greaves,  erevz.  s. 

Armour  for  the  legs. 

Orecism,  gri'sizm.  s. 
An  idiom  oftbe  Greek  hngua^. 


to  bribe  or 


To  Grecize:  gri'sizc.  v.  a. 

To  imitate  the  idiom  of  the  Grick  language. 
Greece,  grcise.  s. 

A  flight  of  steps. 
Greedily,  grci'di-le.  ad. 

Eagerly,  ravenously,  voraciously. 

Greediness,  gric'de-nls,  s. 
Rayenousness,  hunger,  eagerness  of  vpctite  or 
desire. 

Greedy,  greJ'de.  a.         ^ 
Ravenous,   voracious,  hungry;  eager,   vehe- 
mently desirous. 

Greekling,  griek'ling.  s. 
A  young  Greek  scholar;  a  smatterer  m  Greek. 

Green,  gr^in.  a. 
Having  a  colour  formed  by  compounding  blue 
and  yellow;  pale,  sickly;  flourishing,  Trcsh; 
newi  fresh,  as  a  green  wound  ;  not  diy  ;  not 
roasted,  half  raw  i  unripe,  immature,  young. 

Green,  green,  s. 
The  green  colour;  a  grassy  plain. 

To  Green,  griin.  v.  a. 

To  make  green. 
Greenbroom,  grein-brSim'.s. 

This  shrub  grows  wild  upop  barren  dry  heaths. 
Greencloth,  green'klo/A.  s. 

A  board  or  court  of  justice  of  the  king's 

household* 
Green  EYED,  grein'ide.  a.  (283) 

Having  eyes  coloured  withgreeiu 

Greenfinch,  grein'Rnsh.  s. 

A  kind  of  bird ;  a  kind  of  fish. 
Greengage,  green-gSje',  s. 
A  species  of  plum. 

Greenhouse,  griin'hiuse.  s. 
A  house  in  which  tender  plants  are  sheltered. 

Greenish,  gre^n'ish.  a. 

Somewhat  green. 

Greenly,  ^een'li.  ad. 

With  a  greenish  colour ;  newly,  freshly. 
Greenness,  green' nes.  s. 

The  qualitv  of  being^  green ;  immaturity,  un- 
ripeness ;  freshness,  vigour,  newneas. 

Green  Room,  green' riim.  s. 

A  room  near  the  stage  to  which  a8ors  retire 
during  the  intervals  of  their  parts  in  the  play. 

Greensickness,  green-sik'nes.sf 
The  disease  of  maids,  so  calle4  from  the  pale- 
ness which  it  produces. 

Greensward,!     II  ; 
Creensword,/^ 

The  turf  on  which  grass  grows. 

Green  WEED,  griin'wied.  s. 

Dyers  weed. 
Greenwood,  griin'wfid.  s. 

A  wood  considered  as  it  appears  in  the  spiing 

or  summer. 

To  Greet,  griit.  v.  a. 
To  address  at  meeting;  to  salute  in  kindness 
or  resped  ;  to  congratulate ;    to  pay  compli- 
ments at  a  distance. 

(jf$r  '^bis  word  had  anciently  a  double  significa- 
tion, importing;  two  opposite , meanings.  In 
Chaucer,  it  signifies  to  rf^oice ;  and  in  Spenser, 
to  complain.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  entirely 
obsolete,  and  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
if  Spenser  had  not  dug  it  up.  with  many  simi- 
lar withered  weeds,  to  adorn  Ym  Fairy  0iigen. 

Greeting,  griet'ing.  s. 
Salutation  at  meeting,  or  compliments  at  a 
distance. 

Greeze,  greeze.  s. 
A  flight  of  steps. 


'sw; 


ird. 
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Gregal,  gr^'gal.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  flock. 

Gregarious,  ere-gi  rc-Qs. a. 

Going  in  flocks  or  herds. 
Gremial,  gre'mi-al.a. 
Pertaining  to  the  lap. 

Grenade,  gre-nide'.  s.  . 

A  little  hollow  ^lobe  or  ball  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  which,  being  filled  with  fine  pow- 
der, as  soon  as  it  is  kindled,  flies  into  many 
shatters ;  a  small  bomb. 

Grenadier,  grcn-a-deer'.s.  (275) 
A  tall  foot  soldier,  of  whom  there  is  ooc  com* 
pany  in  every  regiment. 

Grenado,  gri-na'do.  s.  [jy) 
See  Gr£nad£  and  Lumbago. 

Grew,  gri.  ^ 

The  preterit  of  Grow^ 

Grey,  gra.  a. 

See  Gray. 
Greyhound,  gri'hiund.  s^ 

A  tall  fleet  dog  that  chases  in  sight. 

To  Gride,  grldc.  v.  n. 
To  cut.  f 

Gridelin,  gr!d'^.l!n.  a. 
A  colour  made  of  wh  ite  and  red . 

Gridiron,  grid'i-urn.  s. 
A  portable  grate. 

Grief,  gre^f.  s.  (275) 

Sorrow,  trouble  for  somedimg  past ;  grievance, 
haim. 
Grievance,  grei'vanse.  s.  (5do) 

A  state  or  the  cause  of  uneasiness. 

To  Grieve,  grccv.  v.  a. 

To  afflict,  to  nort. 
To  Grieve,  griev.v.  n. 

To  be  in  pain  tor  something  pest,  to  mourn, 

to  sorrow,  as  for  the  death  of  friends. 
Grievjngly,  gri4v'ing-le.  ad. 

In  sorrow,  sorrowfully. 

Grievous,  griev'us.  a. 

Afflif^ivc,  painful,  hard  to  be  borne ;  such  at 
causes  sorrow ;  atrocious,  heavy. 

Grievously,  greev'&s-li.ad. 

Painfully;    calainttously,    miserably;    vexa- 
tiously. 
Grievousness,  griiv'us-nis,  s. 
Sorrow,  pain.' 

Griffin,  \„i{cit\^  . 
Griffon,/^'"^'"-*- 

A  (abled  animal,  said  to  be  generated  between 
the  lion  and  eagle. 

Grig,  ffrig.  s. 

A  small  eel ;  a  raeny  creature. 

To  Grill,  gr!i.  v.  n. 

To  broil  on  a  gridiron ;  to  harass,  to  hur^ 

Grillade,  griUlidc'.  s. 
Any  thing  broiled  on  the  gridir 

Grim,  gitm.  a. 
HavirKr  a  countenance  of    terrour,  horrible ; 
uglyi  i"  looking. 

Grimace,  gri-misc'.  s. 

A  distortion  of  the  countenance,  from  habit^ 
afieOation,  or  insolence;  air  of  a&8ation. 

Grimalkin,  grim-mal'kin.  s. 

An  old  cat. 
Grime,  ffrime.  s. 

Dirt  deeply  insinuated* 

To  Grime,  grime,  v.  a. 

To  din,  to  sully  deeply. 
Grimly,  gnm'li.  ad. 

Horribly,  hideously  \.  lonrly, mNtnl^i. 


I  gridiron. 
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Grimness,  giim'ne«.  s. 
Horrour,  frightfulness  of  visage. 

To  Grin,  grin. v.n. 

To  set  the  teeth  together  and  withdraw  the 
lipt,  so  as  to  ayipear  smiling  wiih  a  mixture  of 
displeasure ;  to  fix  the  teeth  as  in  anguish. 

Grin, grin.  s. 
The  aa  of  closing  the  teeth. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  a. 

Preterit  I  Ground ;  Part.  pass.  Ground.  To 
reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by  fiiftion;  to 
sharpen  or  smooth  ;  to  rub  one  against  another; 
to  harass,  to  oppreu. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  n. 
To  perform  the  a£t  of  grinding,  to  be  moved 
aa  in  grinding. 

Grinder,  grind' ur.s.  (98) 

One  that  grinds ;  the  instrument  of  grinding ; 
one  of  the  double  teeth. 

Grindlestone,  grin'dl-stone.  1 
Grindstone,  grind'stone.        / 

The  stone  011  which  edged  instruments  arc 
sharpened. 

Grinner,  grin'nur.  s,  (98) 

He  that  grina. 
Grinningly,  gr!p'ning-lc.  ad. 

With  a  grinning  laugh. 

Grip,  grip.  s. 

A  smallditch. 

To  Gripe,  gripc.  v.  a. 

To  hold  with  the  Sngers  closed ;  to  catch 
eagerly ;  to  seize ;  to  cImc,  todatch ;  to  pinch, 
to  press,  to  squeeze. 

To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  n. 

To  pinch  the  belly,  to  give  the  cholick. 

Gripe,  gripe,  s. 

Grasp,  holdf;  squeeze,  pressure ;  oppression; 
pinching  distress. 
Gripes,  grips.  $. 

Belly-ach,  cholick. 

Griper,  gri'pur.  $.  (9s) 

Oppressor,  usurer. 

Gripingly,  gri'pmg-le.  ad. 
With  pain  in  the  gius. 

Grisamber,  gris'am-bur.  s. 
Used  by  Milton  for  ambergrisc. 

Griskin,  gris'kin.s. 

The  vertebra  of  a  hog  broiled. 

Grisly,  grizMc.  a. 

Dreadful,  horrible,  hideous. 

Grist,  grist,  s. 

Corn  tobe  ground  ;  supply,  provision. 

Gristle,  gris'sl.  s.  (472) 

A  cartilage. 

Gristly,  grfs'sle.  a. 

Cartilaginous. 

Grit,  grit.  s. 

The  coarse  part  of  meal ;    oats  husked »-  or 
coarsely  ground ;  sand,  rough  hard  particles ; 
a  kind  offossil ;  a  kind  of  fish. 
Grittin ESS,  grit' ti-nes.  s. 

Sandiness,  the  quality  of  aboundii^  in  grit. 

Gritty,  ertt'ie.  a. 

Full  of  hard  particles. 
GMZLELiN,griz'zl-lin.  a 


'rum.  8. 


More  properly  ( 
red  colour. 


RID  ELI  N.    Having  a  pale 


Grizzle,  griz'zl.  s.  (405) 

A  mixture  of  white  and  black  ;  gray. 

Grizzled,  griz'zJd.  a.  (359) 
Intcrspcraed  with  gray. 


Grizzly,  griz'zle.  a. 

Somewhat  gray. 

To  Groan,  grone.  v.  n.  (295) 
To  brcaibe  with  a  mournful  noise,  as  in  pain 
or  agony. 

Groan,  grone.  s. 
Breath  expired  with  noise  and  difificulty;  an 
hoarse  dead  sound. 

Groan  FU  L,  grone'ful.  a. 

Sad,  agonizing. 

Groat,  grawt.  s.  {295) 

A  piece  valued  ^t  four-pence ;  a  pr6verbial 
name  for  .a  small  sum ;  grouts,  oa»  tlut  have 
the  hulls  taken  off. 

Grocer,  gro'sur.  s.  (98) 

A  man  who  boys  and  sells  tea,  sugar,  plums, 
and  sinces. 

(f^"  Mr-  Narcs  observes  that  this  word  ought 
to  be  written  Gr9sset\  as  originally  being  one 
who  dealt  by  the  gross  or  wholesale.  There 
is  not,  however,  nc  observes,  much  chance 
that  Grocer  will  give  place  to  Grosser ;  espe- 
cially as  they  do  longer  engross  merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  nor  insist  upon  dealing  in  the  grns 
alone.  The  other  cicrivarion  of  this  word, 
from  grossus,^fi^,  is  not  worth  notice. 

Grocery,  gro'sdr-e.  a. 
Grocers  ware. 

Grog£ru 
Grogram,    ^ 

Stuff  woweo  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough 
pile. 

Groin,  groin,  s. 

The  part  next  the  thigh. 

Groom,  gr&&m.  s. 

A  ler^'ant  that  takes  care  of  the  stable. 

Groove,  gr66v.  s. 

A  deep  cavern  or  hollow  ;  a  channel  or  hoi 
low  cut  with  a  ttx>l. 

To  Groove,  grSiv.  v.  a« 
To  cut  hollow. 

To  Grope,  grope,  v.  n. 

To  feel  where  one  cannot  see. 

To  Grope, jgrc^pe.  v.  a. 
To  search  by  feeling  in  the  dark. 

Gross,  grose.  a.  (162) 

Thick,  corpulent ;  shameful,  unseemly  ;  in- 
tdlefihally coarse  ;  inelegant;  thick,  iiot  re- 
fined ;  stupid,  dull ;  coarse,  rough,  opposite 
to  delicate. 

fl:^  This  word  is  irregular  from  a  vanity  of 
imitating  the  French.  In  Scotland  they  pro- 
nounce this  word  regularly  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  moss.  Pojie  zUo  rhymes  it  with  this 
word. 

.  **  ShaUonly  man  be  taken  in  the  gross  ? 
**  Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss.** 

This,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetical 
license  i  for  thesciuod  seems  now  irrevocably 
fixed  as  it  is  marked,  rhyming  with  jocose, 
*verBose,  &c. 

Gross,  groic.  s. 

The  main  body,  the  main  force ;  the  bulk, 
the  whole  not  divided  into  its  several  jpans; 
the  chief  part,  the  main  mass ;  the  number  of 
twelve  dozen. 

Grossly,  groseMJ.  ad. 

Bulkiiy,  in  Dulky  parts,  coarsely  ;  without 
subtilty,  without  art ;  withoat  delicacy. 

Grossness,  grose' nes.  s. 
Coarseness,  not  subtilty,  thickness ;  inele^nt 
fatness,  unwcildy  corpulence ;  want  of  rchne- 
rotnl  i  want  of  delicacy. 


Grot,  grot.  s. 

A  cave,  a  cavern  for  coolness  and  pleature* 
Grotes<jue,  gro.tesk'.  a. 
Distorted  m  figure,  unnatural. 

Grotto,  grot'tA.  s. 

A  cavern  or  cave  made  for  ooolneu. 
Grove,  grove.  8. 
A  walk  covered  by  trees  meeting  above. 

To  Grovel,  grov'vl.v.  n.  (102) 

To  lie  prone,  to  creep  low  on  the  giouod  ;  t» 
be  mean,  to  be  without  dignity. 

Ground,  griund.  s.  (313) 

The  earthy  considered  as  solid  or  ai  l«w  ;  the 
earth  as  distinguiahed  finora  air  or  water ;  land, 
countiy  ;  region,  territory  ;  htm,  esiaie,  pos- 
session ;  the  floor  or  lex'el  of  ilie  place  ;  dregs, 
lees,  feces;  the  first  strattun  of  pjtnt  apoa 
which  the  figures  are  afterwards  painted  ;  the 
lundamcntal  substance,  tbsi  by  which  the  ad- 
ditional or  accidental  parts  are  snpponcd  ;  first 
hint,  first  tiaccs  of  an  invention;  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge  ;  the  fuodarociNil 
cause  ;  the  field  or  p^ce  of  adion  \  the  apve 
occupied  by  an  army  as  ihey  fight,  advance^ 
or  retire  ;  the  sute  m  which  one  is  with  re- 
sped  to  opponents  or  compctiion;  the  &m1  to 
set  a  thing  off. 

To  Ground,  gr&und,  v.a. 
To  fix  on  the  ground;  to  found  as  upon  cause 
or  principle ;  to  settle  in  first  principles  or  m- 
diments  of  knowledge . 

Ground,  gr6und. 

The  preterit  and  part.  pats,  of  Grind. 

Guound-ash,  gr^dnd-ash'.  s. 
A  saplin  of  ash  taken  fi-om  the  ground. 

Ground-bait,  gr&und'bite.  s. 

A  bait  made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled,  throwa 
into  the  place  where  you  angle. 
Ground-floor,  griund'flore.  s. 

The  lower  story  of  a  nouse. 

Ground-ivy,  ground-I've.  s. 

Alehoof,  or  tumhoof. 

Ground-oak,  gr6und-oke'.  s. 

A  saplin  oak. 

Ground-pine, griund-pine'.  s. 

A  plant. 

Ground-plate,  griund'plate.  s. 
In  archite£ture,  the  outermost  pieces  of  tim-' 
bcr  lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  framed 
into  one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons. 

Ground-plot,  ground' pjit.  &. 

The  ground  on  which  any  buildi^  aa  placed ; 
tiie  icboography  of.  a  buikUog. 

Ground-rent,  griund'r^nt.  s. 

Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  building  on 
another  man's  ground.    . 

Ground-room,  griund'rMra.  $. 

A  room  on  a  level  with  liie  ground. 

GROUNDEDLY^gridnd'ed-li.ad. 
Upon  firm  (Mrinciples. 

Groundless,  gridndMes.  a. 

Void  of  reason. 

Groundlessly.  griund'l2&-li.  ad. 
Without  reason,  witnoui  cause. 

Grou  n  dlessn  ESS^gr&undMe£.Des.s. 

Want  of  just  reason. 

Groundling,  ground' ling,  s, 

A  fish  which  keepsat  the  bottom  of  the  water ; 
one  of  the  vulgar. 

Groundly,  gr&dnd'li,ad.  . 
Upon  principles,  solidly. 

Groundsel,  grAun'sil.  s. 

A  timber  next  the  ground ;  a  (jlaat. 
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Groundwork,  gridni'Wfirk.  i. 

The  ground,  the  firsrstratuiii ;  ihc  fim  partof 
an  undertaking,  the  fandamcntali ;  fint  jfrin-t 
ciplc,  orij^inol  rcasoti. 

Group,  groop.s.  (3 15') 

A  crowd,  a  duster,  a  hud&. 

To  Group,  gio&p*  v.  a.  .  . 

To  put  into  a  crowd,  10  baddje  togQtber. 

^  Tbis  word  it  m>w.  tnorfr  pr&pcrljr  wrfttcnj 
Grwpc,  like  the  French  \voitl  from  which  ic 
comes  to  us.  ^3 

Grouse, )^G(us<^.  J5,:(3i3) 

A  kind  of  fowl ,  a  iicaihcock.  ^ 

Grout,  griut.  s.  Ovkt)  •        -^      *    ' 

Coanc  meal,  poUrtrd;  that  which  purges  offi; 
a  kind  of  wild  apple. 

To  Grow,  gio.  v.  u,  ^-24) 

Pretcr.  Grew  f  Part.  pass,  fefown.*  To  vege- 
tate, to  have  vegetable  ibotton  ;  to  be  pro- 
duced by  V(T»eratiDn  ;  to  increase  fn  stature  ;  to 
come  tomaiikoodiiioin  infuncy  ;  to  issue,  us 
plants  from  a  toii ;  to  iacic^se  m  bulk,  to  be- 
come greater ;  Iq  improve,  to  makj:  progress ; 
10  advance  to  any  state ;  to  come  by  degrees ; 
to  be  changed  from  ope  Jtatc  lo  another;  i<i 
proceed  as  from  a  cause ;  to  adhere,  to  stick 
togccher ;  to  swell,  a  sea  tern.     , 

Grower,  gio'ur^s.  (9s) 
Anincieaier.    • 

To  Growl,  gfoij!;  v.n.  (323) 

To  snarl  or  murmur  like  tA  atigry  cor,  to  mur* 
roar,  to  gromblc.  .  .      •       ' 

Crown,  gronc.    - 

Part.  pas.  of  Grow.  Advanced  in  growth  ; 
covered  or  filled  by. the  growth  of  any  thing  j 
arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 

Growth,  gro/i,  s.  ^'324) 

Vegetation,  ve^etab^e  fife;  produS,  thing 
produced  ;  increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  fre* 
quency ;  inctease  of  staiufe,  advanced  to  Aa« 
turity ;  iraprovenieDt,  advancement. 

ToGrub,  grub.  V.  a. 
Todig  np,  to  destroy  by  digging. 

Grub,  grub.  s. 
A  small  worm  that  e«ts  holes  in  bodies ;  t 
short  thick  roan,  a  dwarf. 

ToGRUBBLE,erub'bl.  V,  n.  (405) 
To  feel  in  die  dark . 

Grub-street,  grub'strect.  s. 

The  name  of  a  street  in  London,  forincrly 
much  inhabited  by  wriien  of  small  histories, 
oiQionaries,  and  temporary  po^ms ;  whence 
^y  mean  produ£iioQ  is  called  Grub-street. 

ToGRUDGBjgnidje.  V.  a.  « 

To  envy,  to  sec  any  advanta^^  of  another  with 
discontent ;  to  give  or  take  unwillingly. 

To  Grudge, grudje.  v.n. 

To  murmur,  to  irpiuc  ;  to  be  unwilling,  to  be 
^luftant,  to  be  envious.    • 

Grudge,  grSdje.  s. 

Old  quarrel,  inveterate  malevolence;  anger, 
jU-wifl ;  cnvy^  odium,  invidious  censure ;  some 
little  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a  disease. 

Grudgingly,  grud'jing-le.  ad. 

Unwillingly,  malignantly. 

Gruel, gru'ir.s,  (99)         ;  ; 

'ood  made  by  boiling  oatmeal  in  water. 

GHUFF,gruf.  a. 
^ur  of  aspcd ,  harsh  of  manners. 

GnuFFLY,  gruf'le.  ad.    . 

Harshly,  lUggedly. 


.  f  rum. 

unv. 


339) 


Grum!, 

Sour,  surly. 

To  Grumble^  grum'bl.  v.n.  (405) 
To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  growl,  to 
snarl ;  to  make  a  hoane  rattle. 

Grumbler,  erfim'W-^r.  s. 
One  that  grumbles,,  a  munhurcr. 

Grumbling,  grfim'bl-fng.  s. 

A  murmuring  through  diieonttnt. 

GuuME,  gro&m.  s.  (33o) 
A  thick. viscid  comistencc  pf  a  fluid. 

Grt)ml*v  grfim'le.  ad. 
Sullenly,  morosely. 

GRUMMEi:,grum'mcl.  s 
An  herb. 

GRUMOUS,gr5A'mus.  a. 
Thick,  dotted. '    ■    '    •■  r 

Grumousness,  groo'r 
Thickness  of  a  coagulated  liquor. 

Grunsel,  grun'sfl.  s.  (qq) 
The  lower  par;  of  the  building* 

To  Grunt,  grunt,  .  7 

To  Oruntlk,  grunt'tl.(-40A)  j 

I'o murmur  like  a  hog. 

Grunt,  grunt.  s«       r    ■ 

The  noise  of  a  hog. 
Grunter,  grun'tur.  s.  (gs) 

He  I  hat  grunts ;.  a- kind  of  fi>h.  . 

GrvnTlingv  grfint'ling.  Si 
A  young  bog. 

To  Grutch^  grutsb.  v.  n. 

To  envy,  to  repine. 


-^"'mus-nes.  s. 


^'V.n. 


gUFFNESS,  gfuf'n&.  s, 
Hug^edoeis  of  mien.         ,    . 


Grutch.  grutsh 
Malice,  ill-will. 

OUAiAeUM,  rwi^yJ-k^m.  s.  (540)  . 
A  physical  wooo.  Lignum  nfit^,, . 

Guarantee,  gar-fln-tc'.  s.  (sisa) 

A  oower  who  undeitakes  tt^-s**  stipubtions 
periormcd.  ,  , 

To  Guaranty,  gar'ran^te.  v.  a.  (92) 

To  undesuke  to  secure  the  performance  of  a 
treaty;  or  sjijpulatlon  between  contending  parties 

To  Guard,  gyird.  v.  a. (92)  [\Qo) 

To  watch  bv  W91V  of  defence  and  security  \  to 
protcft,  to  oefeiK] ;  to  preserve  by  caution ;  to 
provide  against  objcflions ;  to  adorn  with  lisu,^ 
laces,  or'oniamciual  borders. 

To  GuareI,  gytrd.  v.  n.  (332) 
To  be  in  a  state  of  caution  or  defence. 

Guard,  gvJrd.  s.  (92) 

.  A  man,  or  body  of  men,  whose  business  is  to 
watch  ;  a  state  of  caution,  a  state  of  vigilance  j 
limitation,  anticipation  of  obje£lion  ;  an  orna- 
mental hem,  lace,  or  border ;  part  of  the  hilt 
of  a  sword. 

(f:^  This  word  is  pronounced  exaf^ly  like  the 
aounyard  preceded  by  hard  g,'  nearly  as  egg- 
yard.  The  same  sound  of  y  consonant  is  ob- 
servable between  hard  g  and^«  in  other  w<  rds. 
Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  peculiarity,  but  a  pronun- 
ciation arising  from  euphony  and  the  analogy  of 
the  language  (i6o). 

Guardage.  gyJr'dajc.  i.  (90) 

State  of  wardship. 

GuARt>ER,  gyar'dur.  s.  (qs) 
One  who  guards. 

Guardian,  gyir'di-3n,  orgylr'je- 
an.  s.  (293)  (294)  (376) 
One  thii  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  ;  one  to 
whom(th«  carQ  and  prcaervatjon  of  any  thing 

*     Ec 


Guardian,  gyar'de-Sn.  a.  (293)  . 

(376J  Pcrformit^  the  o.fiiv^  of  a  kiiid  proic£lor 
or  superintendant. 

Guardianship,  gyili'dc-in-ship.  s. 

1  he  office  of  a  guardian.      ... 

GuARDLESS,  gyird'les.  a. 
Without  defence. 

GuARjosHip,  gyard'sbip.  s. 
Protc^Hon ;  a  kiog':i  ship  to  guard  the  coast. 

G u BE R NAT  10 Njgi-blr-na' shun.  s. 
Govcmmeni,  suucriiitendancy* 

Gudgeon,  gud'iuii/  s.  (259) 

A  tmail  fish  iouod  in  jbj-ool^  arid  rivers  ;  a 
person  easily  iinjx)sed  on  ;  something  to  be 
caught  to  a  man's  Owu  disaavanta^. 

Guerdon,  glr'dun..$.  (idO)  (560J 

A  reward,  a  recompense. 

ftf  I  Jiave  difiered  ftom  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
hrst  syllable  of  this  word,  which  he  spelh 
giAicr,  I  have  made  the  1/  mute,  as  in  gu^ss, 
iiQioidvas  agreeable  to  the  Fi«nch  Fitrr^t/?, 
but  w  twr  own  araU^y.  The  >u$oi;itv  of 
Mr.  Na#es  cooirnisvff^^ii^^y  oj^inon..  lien 
Johnson,  indeed/  clasfos  the  g)t  m  this  word 
with  the  same  leuers  as  in  imguiib\  hut  a* 
these  letters  arc  not  accented  in  the  last  word, 
ih«  ansJc^  is  diffcrem,  and  the  sound  I  have 

■  given  romains  still  more  agreeable  to  rule. 

T<>  Guess,  gcs.  v.  tu  {336) 

To  conjeaore,  tto  judge  without -any  certain 
t)rmcrplcsof  judginent;  to  iohjeauit  rightly. 

To  Guess,  ges.  v^a.. 

To  hit  upon  by  accident. 

Guess,  ges.  s.f^fio) 

Conjedure,  judgment  witbont  any  positive  or 
certain  grounds. 

GuESSERjg^s'sur.  S. 
Conjefiurer,  one  who  judges  without  certain 
knowledge.  ^ 

GuESSiNGLY,  ges'.sfng-lJ.  ad. 
CoBjefturally,  uiKcrtainly. 

Guest,  gest.  s.  (336) 

One  entertained  in  the  house  of  another ;  a 
stranger,  one  who  comes  newly  to  reside. 

Guestchamber,  g^st'tsham-bur.  s. 

Chamber  of  entertaiomenu 

To  GuGGLE,  gug'gl.  V.  n.  (405) 
to  sound  as  water  running  with  lutcrmisiion 
out  of  a  narrow  vessel. 

GUIACUM,  gw^.A'kum.  S, 
An  improper  spelling,  and  pronunciation  of 
Guatacum,  which  see. 

GuiDAGE,  gyi'dije.  s.  (90) 

I  he  reward  given  to  a  guide. 

Guidance,  gyi'dansc.  s. 

Ds rcflion,  govemmect* 

To  Guide,  gyide.  v.  a.  (160) 

1  odirca  }  to  govern  by  counsel,  to  instrud  ; 
o  regulate,  to  superintend. 

Guide,  gyld^.  s. 

One  who  dire£ls  another  in  his  way  ;  cmc 
who  duetts  another  in  his  condufl  ;  dircaor, 
regulator. 

8^  As  the  g  is  hard  in  this  word  and  its  com- 
pounds,  It  IS  not  easy  to  spell  them  as  ibey  are 
pronounced  ;  y  must  be  considettd  as  double 
<r,  aiid  must  articulate  the  succeeding  vowel  as 
much  as  in  j/>/<^.— See  Guar  D. 

GuiDELESS,.gylde'l^&.a.   '    "         / 
Without  a  gi'  dc. 

GuiDER,  gyi'dur.  S.  (98) 
Diicttor,  regulator,  guides 

Guild,  gfld.  s.  (341) 

A  society,  a  corporation,  Iraicmity. 
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GuiLE,gyl<e.  8.  (341) 

Deceitful,  citnrfngjinsidioasariincc. 

Guileful,  gyile'ful.  a.        - 

•Wily,  insidious^  muchicvously  •rthil;  IrO- 
chcious,  sccrcily  miicHicvous.  ^ 

Guilefully,  fyilc'ful-e.  ad. 

Insidiously,  ircachcroujly^.       ^ 

GuiLEFULNESS  gvilc'faKnes.  s. 

Secret  treachery,  tricking  cunniiJg. 

Guileless,  gylleMfc.  a. 

Without  deceit,  wiihoutMiMdioasiicsi.  • 

GuiLER,  gyile'ur.  $.     ^   .   ...      

One  that  becrays  tnio  Aangcr  by  imidious  prK* 
ticcs.  ' 

GyiLT,  gilt.  s.  (341)     ',   .,      .     ' 

The  state  of  a  man  justly  charged  with  a  cnmc ; 
a  crime,  an  offence. 

ft^  It  is  observed  in'  Wnciplcs,  No.  9^.  «m* 
when  g  coma  before  thoit  <i,  the  sound^t  e 
so  necessarily  intervenes  that  wc  cannoc  pro^ 
noacKe  these  letters  wihoai  it;  but  that  when 
the  a  itlongj  as  in  fvgard,  wc  may  protioance 
these  iwd letters  without  the  intervention  ot  e^ 
but  that  this  pronunciation  is  not  the  most 
elegant.  The  same  rtay  be  observed  of  th< 
g  hard,  and  the  long  and  short  1.  We  may 
pronounce  guide  and  gutle  nearly  as  if  writtcii 
egg4df  zr£ eggMe,  tgough  not «?  properly  zf 
e^-yide  and  ^g-yUe,  but  that  ^  and  guiU 

-  xnust  acccssari^  adrtm  of  the  ^  sound  between 
hard  g  and  i,  or  wc  cannot  pronounce  ihcm.   . 

Guiltily,  gilt'c-lc* ad. 

Without  innocence. 

Guiltiness,  gilt'e-n^s.  s*  , 
The  state  of  icing  guilqr,  coosciousncts  of 
crime. 

Guiltless, giltMfis.  a. 

Innocent j  freeiroro  crime.     ^ 

Guiltlessly,  giU'les-le.  ad."     '     * 

Without  guilr,  innocently.  ^ 

Guiltlessness,  gilt'16s-ncs.  s. 

Innocence,  freedom  from  crime. 

Guilty,  glTt'ie.  a.     , 

Justly  chargeable  with  a  cnmc,  not  innocent ; 
wicked,  comipt. 

Guinea,  gin^ni.  s.  (34i) 

A  gold  coin  valued  at  one  and  twenty  ^shillings. 
GUINEADROPPRR,  gin'ni-drop'pur, 

s.  One  who  cheats  by  dropping  gumeas, 
GuiNEAHEN.  gin'ne-hen.  s. 

A  small  Indian  ben.  ^    ^    ^ 

GuiNEAPEPP£R,gin  nc-pep  pur.  $. 

GuiNEAPlG.gin  ne-pig.  s.       _ 
A  small  animal  with  a  pijj's  snout;  a  kind  of 
naval  cadet  in  an  East  Indtaman. 

Guise,  gyize.  s.  (160)  (34i) 

•      Manner,  mien,  habit  j  praaicc,  custom,  pro- 
pcrty  ;  external  appearance,  dress. 

Guitar,  git-tar'.  s.  (341) 

A  siringpd  instrument  of  musicK. 

Gules,  gulz.  a.. 

Red ;  a  term  used  in  heraldry. 

Gulf,  gulf.  s.\ 

A  bay,  an  opening  into  land ;  an  abyss,  an  un- 

measurabtc  depth ;  a  whirlpool ;    a  sucking 

eddy ;  any.  thing  insatiable. 
Gulfy,  g&rte.  a.  .      • 

Full  of  gultt  or  whirlpools. 
ToGull,  gul.  v.a. 

To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  defraud. 

Gull,  gul.  s. 


'^Asea  bird;  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  trick;  a  stupid 
■tuBial,  one  easily  cheated. 


Gullcatcher,  gul'katsVir.  s. 

A  cheat. 
GULLER,gulMur.  s.  (98) 
A  cheat,  an  impostor. . 

GULLERY,gulMdr-i.  «. 
Cheat,  iipposture. 

Gullet,  gulMtt. «.  (99) 

llie  throat,  the  meatpipe. 

To  Gully,  gulMc.  v.  n. 

To  run  with  noise. 
GULLYHOLE,  gSlMc^holc.  .. 

The  hole  where  the  gutters  empty  4henwcivci 

in  the  subterraneous  Rwcr. 
GuLOSlTY,gi-los'^-te.  S. 

Greediness,  gluttony,  voracity. 

To  Gulp,  gulp;  v.a.  ;  * 

To  swallow  eagerly;  to  suck  down  without 
intermission. 

GULPygulp.  S. 
As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 

Gum,  gum.  s,  ,.^  .     r      -^    • 

A  vegetable  substance,  diHcring  from.a  rcim 
.  in  being  more  viscid,  and  dissolving  in  aque- 
*    oustnccisirtiums;  ihe  fleshy  covering  that  con- 
tains the  teeth. 

To  Gum,  gum.  v,a..   • 
To  close  with  gum 

GUMMINESS,  gum'mc-nes.  s. 
The  suic  of  being  gnromy. 

GuMMOSiTY,  gumKmps'.sc-tc.  8. 
The  nature  of  gum,  gumraincss. 

GUMMOUS,  gum'mds.  a.  (314-) 
Of  the  nature  of  gum . 

GuMMY,  gum'me.  a.  '-' 

Consisting  of  gum,  of  the  nature  of  gum ; 
prpduaive  of  gum  •  overgrown  w*ih  gum. 

Gun,  gun.  s. 
The  gpneral  nam?  for  fire-arms,  the  instru- 
ment, iron  which  sho»  is  discharged  by  fire. 

Gunnel,  gun' nil.  s.  (99) 

Corrupted  from  Gunwale.  . 
GuNN£R,  gun'nur.  s.  (oSb)'  . 

Cannon icr,  he  whose  cniployment  tt  to  ma- 
nage the  artillery  in  a  ship^     '  ^  *       . 

GuNNERY,jgun'nurr^.  s.  . 
The  science  ofariillery. 

Gunpowder,  gun'pou-dur.  s. 

The  powder  put  imp  guns  to  be  fired.  • 
Gunshot,  gun'shot.  s. 

The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 

Gunshot,  gun'sh?>t.  a. 

Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gue. 

Gunsmith,  gSn'srrii/A.  s. 

A  man  whose  trade  is  to  make  gun*. 
GuNSTiCK,  gun'stik.  s. 

The  rammer. 
Gu  N STOCK,  gun'stok.s. 

The  wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is 

fixed.  ^         J 

GuNSTONE,  gun'stone.  s. 

The  shot  of  cannon. 

GuNWALB  or  Gunnel  of  a  ship,    ; 

gun' ml.  s.  ,        , 

That  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  cither 
side  of  the  ship  from  the  half-deck  fo  ih< 
forecastle. 

Gurge,  gurje,  s. 
Whirlpool,  gulf. 

Gurgion,  gfir'jfin.^^  (259)    ^  ^     , 
The  coarser  part  of  meal,  sifted  from  w  oran 


To  Gurgle,  gur'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  fall  or  gush  with.noiie,  as  walcr  tron  a 
.   bottle. 

A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

To  Gush,  gSsh.  v.  n. 
To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence,  not  t« 
spring  in  a  sm^)  stream,  but  in  » large  body ; 
to  emit  in  a  copious  cffluxioo. 

Gush,  gSsh.  s. 

An  emission  of  liquor  in  a  large  quantity  st 
once. 

Gusset,  gus' sit.. s.  (99)      ^    : 
Any  thing  sewed  on  to  cloih,  in  oroei  to 
strengthen  it. 

Gust,  gdst.  a. 

Scn.se  of  tasting ;  height  of  perception  ;  love, 
liking;  turn  of  fancy,  intcUe£hial  taste;  a 
sudden  violent  blast  of  wind. 

Gu STABLE,  gus'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 
To  be  tasted;  pieasam  to  the  taste. 

GuSTAtiON.  gus-t4'shin.  s. 

The  aft  of  tasting. 

GU'&TFUL,  gust'ful.  a. 
Tasteful,  well-tasted.. 

Gusto,  gus'tA.  s. 

The  relish  of  any  thingj  the  power  by  vtnch 
any  thing  excites  sensatioas  ia  the  palate ;  iQ- 
icUeftual  taste,  liking; 

Gusty,  gus'te.-a. 

Stormy,  tempestuous. 

GUT,ffut.  S.  ..         ., 

The  long  pipe  reaching  with  maov  convolc- 
tions  from  iHc  stomiich  to  the  vciit ;  the  sto- 
mach, the  receptacle  of  food,  proverbially; 
gluttony,  Iqvc  of  gormandixing. 

To  .Gut.  gut.  v.a.  '     ^  .  ., 

To  eviscerate,  to  draw ;  to  uke  out  the  iniidc  j 
to  plunder  of  contents. 
GUTTATED^gUt'ta-t?d.  a. 
Besprinkled  with  drops,  bedropped. 

Gutter,  gut'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  passage  for  water: 


To  Gutter,  gut'tur.  v.  a. 

To  cut  ia&mall  hollows.  ■ 

To  Guttle,  gut'tl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  feed  lubtuiiously,  to  gormandize.    A  low 
word. 

To  Guttle,  gut'tl.  v.  a. 

To  swallow. 

Guttler,  gut' tl-ur.  s.  (gs) 

A  greedy  eater. 
GUTTULOOS,  gut'tshi-lu3.  a.  {463) 

In  the  form  of  a  small  drop. 
GuTTUR.\L,  gut'tshi-ral.  a.  (-I63) 

Pronounced  in  the  throat,  belonging  to  the 

throat. 
GuTTURALNESS,  gut'tshi-ral-nes.s. 

The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

GuTWORT,  gut'wurt.  s. 

An  herb. 

To  Guzzle,  guz'zl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  gormandize,  to  feed  immoderately. 

To  Guzzle,  guz'zl.  v.a. 

To  swallow  With  immoderate  gust. 


i 


Guzzler,  guz'zl-ur.s 

A  gormandizer. 

Gybe,  jibe.  s. 
A  sneer,  a  taunt,  9  sarcasm. 

To  Gybe, -jibe,  v.'n. 
To  incer,  to  taonu 


(98) 
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/«Ar(i«7)j  lAt  (168);  t&be<i7i)ytdb(i72),bdl»(i73);4iU29g)5p&dnd(3ia);t*i^^  (469). 

GyMNASTiCALLY,*jln^-nas'tA-ka1-c. 

ad.  Athletically,  fitlytorstrongVxirciic.^ ' 

GymnastickV  j^^-n^s^'^l^' 3. 
*  keJatHig  to  atlilclick'fcxcrcises. 


^  In  this  word  aijd  its  relatives  wc  not  unfrc-^ 
quently  hear  iha  «f  hard,  as-  in  GimUt,  for  this^ 
tcarnffa  rf  a^n,  S:c^uie  ihey  are  derived  from 
the  Grc^k.  For*  the  very  same  reason  we 
ought  io  pronounce  the  g  in  Gmtsist  Geogra' 
pbyt  Ge»met^,  Sind  a  thousand  other  wonl^, 
hard,  which'  would  •  essentially  aker  the  sound 
of  our  language.  Mr^  Sheriaan  has  very  oro- 
perfy  given  the  soft  g  x6  these  wonls ;  and  Mr. 
nares  js  of  the  same  opinion  with  res)%£l  to 


the  proprie^  of  ihi«  prfgwincipMOiv  *ut  doubts. 
:  of  the  usage ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
\  of  the  .ab^rdity  of  'this  usage, ,  and  of  the  no- 
t  ccssity  of  curbing  It' al  much  as  pos$»bK.— 
'    See  rrinciples 'No.  350. 

Cymnick,  jim'nik.  s.  .• 

Such  as  pra&ise  the  athleuck  or  gymnaitick 
"   exercises. 

Gymnospermous.  jtth-n6-spli-'mu5 
a.  Having  the  seeds  naked «  ": 

Gyration,  ji-ra' shun.  s.  ' 

\    The  aft  of  turning  any  thing  about. 


GYRE,jire.  «.  f    '  '     ,; 
A  circle  described  by  any  thinggoiogta  an  orbit. 

Gyves,  jivz.  s.  ' 

Fetters,  coiatins  for  the  legt* 
(^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scptt  make  the  g 
in  this  word  hard ;  but  Mr.  ETphinstoh,  Dr. 
Kcnrick,  and  Mr.  Pcrry^  with  more  propriety, 
make  it  soft  as  I  have  marked  if.  Mr.  Nares' 
mnkea  the  sOuod  doubtful ;  but  this  majority  of 
authorities  and  agreeableness  to  analogy  have 
removed  my  doubts,  and  made  inc  auter  my 
former  opinion. 

To  Gyve,  jive.  v.a. 

To  fetter,  to  shackle. 


H 


HAB 


HAF 


HAI 


llA,  ha.  interject. 

An  expression  of  woodOTj  sttrpnie,  sud- 
den question,  or  sudden  exertion ;  an  expres- 
sion of  laughter,  when  often  repeated. 

HAAK,,bate* «. 

A6sh...  I. ;  :i  -  iw  ■'».;. 

Haberdasher,  hab'^r-dash-5r.  s. ' 

One  who  sells  sipall  ware^t  a  pedlar*         ;      \ 
Haberdin  E,  hab-ur-deen' .  «. 
Dtied'S»li€od '  <         '     - 

Habergeon,  bab-b'er'j^-pn- s; 

Anpour  to  cover  th^  neck  and  bitash  -  * 
^  This  wdrJ  is  analofeicj^lly  accented  on  the 
second  syllable :  but  Johnson,  in  all  the  edi- 
tions of  his  Didioiiary*  has  the  accent  on  the 
fim,  though  his  authorities  are  against  him. 

Habilime>it,  ha-b!l'e-m^m.  s. 

Dress,  ck>thes,  gannent.         •     '■ 
To  Habilitate,  ha-bfre.tate.  v.,a. 

To  qualify,  to  entitle. 
HABXLITAT19N,  ha-bil-c-d'shun.  s. 
QualiBcation.   '  •  •  '     '    * 

H ABILITY,  tia-bil'c-te.  s. 
Faculty,  power. 

Habit,  hab'it.  s.      . 

State  of  any  thing,  as  habit  of  bodv  ;  dress,  ac- 
coutrement ;  habit  is  a  poWer  or  ability  in  man 
of  doing  any  thing  by  frequent  doing ;  custom, 
inveterate  use. 

To  Habit,  hab'it.  y.  a.     . 

To  dress,  acconire.  ' 

Habitable^  hab^e^a-hlV  a.  ■ 

Capable  of  being  dwelt  in. 

Habitableness,  hab'e-ta-bl-nes.  s. 
.Capaci^of  being  dwelt  in.    >" 

Habitance.  hab'i-tanse.  s. 
Dwelling,  abode. 

HabItant,  hab'e-tint.  s. 
;Dwello,opetbailJY^inany  place 


Habitation,  hSb.4-tS'shfln.  s. 

The  a£lof  dwelling,  the  state,  of  «  place  re- 
ceiving dwellers ;  a  place  of  abode,  dwelling. 

Habitator,  hab'c-ta-tur.  $. 

Dweller,  inhabitant. 

Habitual,  ha-b!tsh'u-al.  a.  (46l) 
[  Customary,  accustomed,  invtterale. 

HvAmTUALLY.  ha-bitsh'u-al-4.  ad. 
'  Custopsarily,  by  habit. 

Habitude,  hab'e-tude.  s. 

,  -  Familiarity,  converse,   frequent  intercoone ; 
long  custom,  habits  inveterate  use ;  the  power 

\   of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  frequent  repe- 
tition: 

Habnab,  hab'nab.  ad. 

,    At  random^  at  Uie  mercy  of  chance. 

To  Hack,  hak.  v.  a. 
'   To  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  chop ;  to  speak 
unreadily,  or  with  hesitation. 

ITo  Hack,  hak.  v,  n. 

!   To  turn  hackney  or  prostitute. 

Hackle,  hak'kl.  s.  (405) 

Raw  silk,  any  (ilmv  substance  oospun. 
To  Hackle,  hak'kl.  v.a. 

To  dress  flax. 

Hackney,  hak'nc 
Hack,  hak.  ^ 

A  hired  horse  ;  a  hirelings  a  prostitute ,  any 
thing  set  out  for  hire ;  much  used,  commoiu 

To  Hackney,  hak'ne.  v.  a. 

To  pradise  in  one  thing,  to  accustom  to  the 
road. 

Had,  had. 
The  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  Have. 

Haddock,  had'dftk.  s.  (166) 
A  sea  fish  of  the  cod  kind. 

Haft,  haft.  s.  (78)  (70) 
A  handle,  that  part  of  an  instrument  that  is 
taken  into  the  hand. 

To  Haft,  baft.  v.  a. 
To  set  in  a  haft.  -  * 

Ee  2 
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Hag, hag.  s. 

A  fuiy,  a  she-monster ;  a  witch,  an  enchm- 
tress ;  an  old  ugly  wo.nan. 

To  Hag, hag.  v.a. 

To'tormeoc,  to  harass  with  tenour. 
Haggab,p,  liag'gard.  a. 

Wild,  untamed,  irrecbumable;  lean;   ugly, 

rugged,  deformed. 

Haggard,  hag'gard.  s. 
Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable ;  a  species  of 
hawk. 

Haggardly^  hag'gard-Ie.  ad. 

Deformedly,  wildly. 

Haggish,  hag'gisb.  a. 

Of  the  nature  of  a  nag,  deformed,  horrid. 

To  Haggle,  hag'gl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  cutyto  chop,  to  mangle. 

To  Haggle^  hag'gl.  v,  n. . 
To  be  tedious  in  a  bargain,  to  be  ioQg  i**  com- 
ing to  the  price. 

Haggler,  hag'gl-Sr.  s.  (98) 

One  that  cuts,  one  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 
Hah,  hi.  interject. 
An  expression  of  some  sudden  effort. 

Hail,  hale.  s. 

Drops  of  rain  froscen  in  their  falling. 

To  Hail, hale.  v.  n. 

To  pour  down  hail. 

Hail,  hale,  interject. 
A  term  of  salutation. 

To  Hail,  hale.  v.  n... 

•   To  salute,  to  call  to. 

riAiL^HQT,  hale'shot.  f. 
Sniall  shot  scauered  like  haU.  t  '     ^ 

Hailstone^  hile'stAne.  s. 

A  particle  or  single  ball  of  hail. 
HailYj  ha'le.  ad. 
G^nsistingof  hail. 

Hair',  hare.  s.  ^ 

Oiie  of  the  common  tcgumtnrs  of  the  body; 
.   a  sin^e  hair ;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 
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HAiRBRAirfED,  hSrc'biirui.  a.  (35©) 
Wild,jiTcguhir. 

Hairbell,  bire'bel.  s. 
The  name  of  a  flower,  the  hyiKrintli. 

Hairbreadth,  hare'bj^d/A.  s. 

A  very  small  dittance. 

Haircloth,  Ii4re'kl6/A.  s. 

StufI*  made  of  hair,  very  rough  and  prickly, 
womsomeiimrs  in  moruncation. 

Hairlace,  hare'fasc.  s. 
The  fillet  with  which  ihc  women  tie  up  their 
hair. 

Hairless,  hSre'lls.  a. 

Without  hair. 

Hairiness,  ha're-ncs.  s. 

The  sute  of  being  covered  with  hair. 

Hairy,  ha'ri.  a. 

Overgrown  with  hair ;  consisting  of  haar. 

Hake.  hake.  s. 
A  kind  of  fish. 

HaKOT,  hak'ut.  5.  (166) 
A  kind  of  fikh. 

Halberd,  hall'burd.s.  (99) 

A  battle-axe  fixed  on  a  long  pole. 

Halberdier,  hSiI-bur-deer'.  s. 

One  who  is  armed  wi:ha  halberd. 

Halcyon,  ha!'she-un.  s.  (i66) 
A  bird  that  is  ^\6  to  breed  in  the  sea,  and  that 
there  is  always  a  calm  during  her  incubation. 

Halcyon,  lial'shi-dn.  a.  (357) 

Placid,  quiet,  still. 

Hale,  bile.  a. 
Healthy,  sound,  beany. 

To  Hale,  bile,  or  bawl.  v.  a. 
To  drag  byibnre,  lo  pall  violently. 

((3*  1'his  word,  in  finniliar  lanjiuage,  is  cor- 
rupted beyond  recovciy  into  haul ;  but  solemn 
speakinp  still  requires  the  regular  sound,  rhym- 
ing with  paU ;  the  other  sound  would,  in  ibis 
case,  be  gross  and  vulgar.— See  To  Hau  l. 

Haler,  biMur*  or  hiwl'ur.  s.  (98) 
He  who  pulls  and  hales. 

Half,  baf.  s.  (78)  (401) 

A  rooieiy;  one  of  two  equal  parts ;  ii  some- 
times has  a  plural  signification  when  a  number 
ii  divided. 

Half,  hif.  ad. 

In  part,  equal. 

Half -BLOOD,  hSf'blud.  s. 

One  not  born  ol  the  same  father  and  moib^. 

Half^blooded,  baf'biOd^ld.  a. 
*  Mean,  degenerate. 

Half-faced,  bSf  fistc;  a.  (362) 

Showing  only  part  of  the  face. 

Half-heard,  blf'b^rd.  a. 

Imperfedly  heard. 

Half-moop^,  baf-miin'.  s. 
The  moon  in  its  appearance  when  at  half  in- 
crease of  decrease. 

Half-penny,  ba'pin-ni.  s. 
-  A  copper  coin  of  wbicB  two  make  a  penny. 

0:^  This  word  is  not  only  dcfprivcd  of  half  its 
sound,  but  even  what  is  left  is  grossly  corrupted; 
ioundmg  the  tf  aa  in  baif,  is  prbviocial  and 
rustick. 

PIali-pike,  bif'pike.  n. 
The  small  pike  carried  by  officers. 

Half-seas-over,  haf'sez-o'vSr.  a. 

A  proverbial  expression  for  one  far'advanced. 
li  is  commonly  used  of  Ofie  half  drank. 


Half-sphere,  hif^firc.  &, 

Hemisphere. 

Half-strain E  D,  hif'strind.  a. 

Half  bred,  impcrfeft. 

Half-sword,  baf'sord.  s. 

Close  fight. 

Half-way,  hif'wL  ad. 

In  the  middle. 

Half-wit,  baf  wit.  s. 

A  blockhead,  a  foolish  fiellow. 

Halibut, bol'le-but.  s. 
A  sort  offish. 

Halimas,  bol'le-mas.  s. 
The  feast  of  All-souls. 

Hahtuous,  ba-litsb'u-us.  ad. 

(4^3)  Vaporous,  fumous. 

Hall,  ball.s. 

A  court  of  justice ;  a  manor-house,  so  called 
because  in  it  were  held  courts  for  the  tenants; 
the  public  room  of  a  corporation  ;  the  first 
large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

Hallelujah,  bal-le-l6S'ya.  s. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  !  A  song  of  thanksgiving. 

Halloo,  bal-l66'.  interject. 

A  word  of  encouragement  when  dogs  are  let 
loose  on  their  game. 

To  HALLOO,bal-lM'.  V.  n. 
To  cry  as  after  the  dogs. 

To  Halloo,  bSl-iii'.  v.  a. 
To  encourage  with  shouu;    to  chase  with 
shouts ;  to  call  or  shout  to. 

To  Hallow,  bal'lo.  v.  a. 
To  consecra'tr,  to  make  holy ;  to  neyerence  as 
holy,  as.  Hallowed  be  shy  nam«  I 

({ijr  In  pronouncing  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  we  some- 
times hear  the  a  m  the  paniciple  of  this  word ' 
pronounced  like  the  first  o  in  tht  word  Hollvw. 
This  ari^  froin  n6e  attending  to  the  distinfiion 
made  hy  syllabication  between  the  slnj^Je  and 
double  /:  the  double  /  in  the  same  syllable, 
deepens  die  a  to  the  broadest  sound,  k  in  ttdli ;  < 
but  when  one  of  the  liquids  is  carried  off*  to 
the  next  syllable,  the  a  has  iu  ^crtapd  slen- 
derer sound,  as  tal-ltfw  :  the  same  may  be<rf>- 
senied  of  ball  and  bmiitti^  &.-<-See  Princs- 
plea.  No.  85. 

HALLUCiNATiON,bal-lu-5c-na'sbun, 
s.  Errour,  blunder,  mi^ke.. 

Halm,  hawm.  s. — See  HaUm. 

Straw. 

fj;^  This  is  Dr.  Jbhoson's  pronunciation  of  this 
word.  .       ., 

Halo,  bj'lo.  s. 

A  red  circle  round  the  sun  or  moon* 
Halser,  biw'sur.  s, 
.    A  rope  less  than  a  cable. 
To  Halt,  h^lt.  v.  n. 

To  limp,  to  be  lame;  to^lop  in  a  march  {  to 
hesitate,  to  sund  dubious ;  (o  tail,  lo  falter. 
HALT,bdlt.a. 
Lame,  crippled. 

Halt,  halt.  s. 

The  a£l  of  limping,  the  manner  •f  limpii^  ;  a 
Slop  in  a  march. 

Halter,  bal'tur.  s. 
He  who  linpf. 

Halter,  hil'tSr.s. 

A  roiie  to  hang  malefaAon;  a  cord,  a  strong 
string. 

To  Halter,  hai't&r.  v,  a. 
To  bind  wiih  a  cord ;  t«  cauh  inaaooie. 

To  Halve,  hiv.  y.  a.  (78)   • 
To  divide  inioiwo  pans. 


Halves,  havz.  s. 

Plural  of  half. 

Halves,,  havz*  interject. 
An  expression  hy  which  any  ooclays  claim  (• 
an  equal  shared 

Ham,  ham.  s. 

1  he  hip,  the  hinder  jpart  of  the  articulatioQ  rf 
the  thigh  ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 

Hamadryad,  ham'a^rl-ad.  *. 
One  of  the  nymphs  who  were  auppoacd  to  r^ 
side  inrwoodi  and  gioves.    Jsh, 

Hamadrjyads,  ham'a-dii-adz.  t. 

The  English  plural  of  Hamadryad* 

Hamadriades,  bam-a-dri'a-diz.  s. 

The  Latin  pluiil  of  the  same  word. 
Hamlet,  ham'let.  s.  (99) 

A  small  village. 

Hammer,  bam'inur.  s.  (ge) 
The  instniment,  consisting  of  a  long  handle 
and  heavy  head,  with  which  any  diing  is  forced 
or  driven. 

HAMMERCLOTH.ham'mur-klS/A.  s. 
The  cloth  upon  die  seat  of  the  coach-box. 

.S^  A  critic  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives 
die  following  etymology  of  this  word,  which 
we  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  diSionaries : 

«  When  coaches  and  chariots  wei«  first  mtro. 
"  duced,  our  frugal  ancestors  used  to  load 
«  the  carriage  wkhproTisions  for  the  family 
«•  when  they  came  to  London.  The  hamper^ 
«  covered  with  a  cloth,  was  a  canTenient  re- 
«♦  posxtorr,  and  a  seat  for  the  coachman .  This 
"  was  aiterwards  converted  into  a  box. 
*'  HammerKkt^  is  thaitfort  very  fUobablF  a 
«  comipdOD  idhamftr^dM.''  ^ 

If  the  derivation  of  this  word  were  wonh  spend- 
ing a  thought  upon,  I  should  think,  that  as  the 
scat  of  the  coachman  is  not  boaided,  bucsliii« 
like  a  hammock^  the  word  is  rather  a  wtm- 
tiou  oS^hqmmck^tmb,  . 

To  Hammer,  hSm'mSr.  v.  a. 

To  beat  with  a  hammer ;  to  foige  or  fiva 
with  a  hammer ;  to  work  in  the  nund,  to  con- 
trive by  inteHeaual  labour. 

To  Hammeu^  bWmur.  v.  n. 
To  work,  to  be  busy ;  to  be  in  iigitauon. 

Hammerer^  bain'mfir^r^. «» 
He  who  works  with  a  hammer^ : 

Hammerhard^  bJm'mdr-hifd.i, 
Made  (lard  with  much  hammeriDg. 

Hammock,  bam'muk.  s.  (ifidj 
A  swiQgu^s  bed; 

Hamper,  hamp'ur.  s,  (98) 
A  laigQ  basket  for  carriage. 

To  Hamper,  hamp'flr.v. a. 
To  shackle,  to  entangle  j  to  ensnare ;  to  pcr» 
plex,  to  embarrass ;  to  put  in  a  hamper. 

Hamstring,  ham ' string,  s. 

The  tendon  of  the  ham. 

To  Hamstring,  ham'strlng. 

Prcicr.  and  pan,  pass.  Hamstrung, 
by  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  ham. 


.  v.a. 
To 


Hanaper,  ban'a-pfir.  s.  {^) 
A  treasury,  an  exchequer. 

Hand,  band.  s. 
That  memberofthcljodv  Which  ittch^from 
the  wnsi  to  the  fingeiV  end  ;  measure  of  four 
inches  J  «dc,  right  or  left;  part,  qoancr; 
ready  payment  j  rate,  price  i  woriunanchip, 
power  or  aa  o\  manufacturing  or  makiiur  i  aS 
of  receiving  any  thing  ready  to  one's  hand: 
reach,  nearness,  as  at  hand,  within  reach,  state 
<J  bewji  in.prcp^iaiion  •  cards  hddafa  same  z 
thatwhicksiUKd  ia.iO|»pguuoii  to  aaodbtr/ 
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transmisiion,  convmn€« ;  possession,  powers 
pressure  of  the  bridle ;  mctnod  of  govemraeni, 
discipline,  restraint  ;  influence,  maoagemcm  ; 
'  cbat  which  performs  the  office  of  a  liand  in 
pointing ;  tgent.  person  employed  ;  giver  and 
receiver ;  a  workman,  a  sailor ;  form  or  cast  of 
writing ;  Hand  over  head,  negligently,  rashly; 
Hand  to  hand^  close  (iglu  i  Hand  in  hand,  in 
union,  conjointly :  H<)nd  to  raouth,  as  want 
requires;  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  ex- 
pe£iation,  to  elude  ;  To  be  hand  and  glove,  to 
DC  intimate  and  familiar. 

To  Hand,  hand.  V.  a. 

To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand  ;  to  guide 
or  IcM  byr  the-haod ;  to  seize,  to  by  hand^  on; 
10  transmit  in  succe^^sion,  to  deliver  down  from 
one  to  another :  Hand  is  much  used  in  com- 
fNxition  for  that  which  is  manageable  by  the 
band,  as  a  hand-saw  ;  or  borne  in  the  hand,  as 
a  hand-barrow. 

Hand-basket,  hand'bas-ktt.  s. 
A  portable  basket. 

HanD'BELL,  hand'b^i.  s. 
A  bell  rung  by  the  hand. 

Hand-breadth,  hand'brid/A.  s. 
A  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 

Handed,  han'ded.a. 
^Vith  faaiids  joined. 

Hander,  han'ddr.  $. 
Transmitter,  conveyor  in  succesttoo* 

Handfast,  hand' fast.  s. 
Hold,  custody. 

Handful,  hand'ful.s. 

As  miich  as  the  hand  can  gripe  or  contain  ;  a 
small  number  or  qiiaotity* 

Hand-gallop,  hand'g^l-lup.s. 

A  slow  easy  gallop. 
Handgun,  band'giin.  s.  ' 
A  gun  wielded  by  the  band. 

Handicraft,  han'di-kraft.  s. 

Manual  occupation. 

Handicraftsman,    hlnMi-krafts- 

man.  s.  (ss) 

A  maoofafiurer,  one  employed  in  manual  oc- 

cupotion^ 
H.\ndily,  hin'de-li.  a« 

With  skill,  with  dexterity. 
Handiness,  han'd^-nes.  s. 

Readiness,  dexterity. 

Handiwork, han'di-wSrk.  s. 
>Vork  of  the  hand,  produ6l  of  labour,  roano- 
{adure. 

Handkerchief, hang'klr-tshif.  $• 

A  piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe  the  face 
or  cover  the  neck. 
To  Handle,  hin'dl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  touch,  to  feel  wiih  the  hand;  to  manage, 
to  wield,  to  make  familiar  to  tbe  hand  by  (re- 
qoent  toucbingi  to  treat  in  discourse  ;  to  deal 
with,  to  pradise ;  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  to  prac- 
tise upon,  to  do  with. 

Handle,  han'dl.  s.  (405) 
That  part  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  held  In 
the  hand ;  that  of  whicn  use  is  made. 

Han  BLESS,  hand'les*  a. 
Without  a  hand. 

Handmaid,  hand'mide.  s. 
A  maid  that  waits  at  hand. 

Handmill,  hand'mil,  s. 

A  miU  moved  by  ihe  hand. 
Hands  off,  handz-Sff*.  inrerject. 

A  vulgar  phrase  for  Keep  off,  forbear. 

Handsai^s.,  t^and'silz.  s. 
&ils  managed  by  the  hand. 


Handsaw,  hand'siw.  s. 

A  saw  manageable  by'the'hand. 
Handsel,  han's^l.  s« 

•  The  first  ad  of  using  any  thing,  the  first  a6>  of 
any  ihin^,  the  first  a£l  of  sale,  the  money  taken 
for  the  farst  sale. 

To  Handsel,  han'sJl.v.a. 

To  use  or  do  any  ttiiag  the  first  time. 

Handsome,  han'sum.  a. 

Bcaaiiful/ graceful;  elegant;  ample,  liberal, 
as  a  handsome  fbruine ;  generous,  noble,  as  a 
handsome  adion. 

Handsomely^  han's&m'-li.  ad. 

•  Beautifully,  gracefully;  elegantly,  neatly; 
liberally,  generously. 

Handsomeness,  han'sfim-nls.s. 

Beauty,  gracct  elegance. 
Handvice,  hand'vise.  s. 

A  vice  to  bold  small  work  in. 
HandwritinC,  hand-rl'tJng.  s. 

A  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each 

hand. 

Handy, han'de.  a. 
Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand  ;  ready, 
dexterous,  skilful,  convement. 

HAr^DYDANDY.han'di-daii'di.  s. 
A  play  in  which  childxeo  change  hands  and 
places* 

To  HanC,  hang.  via.  (409) 

.    Preter.  and  F.irt.  pass.  Hanged  or  Hung,  an- 

'    ciently  Hung.    To  suspend,  to  £tfien  in  such 

a  manner  a>  to  be  sustained,  not  below,  but 

above ;  to  place  without  any  solid  support ;  to 

choak  and  kill  by  suspending  by  the  neck  ;  to 

delay,  to  show  aloft ;  to  oecline  ;  to  fix  in 

such  a  manner  as  in  some  diredions  to  be 

moveable;  to  furnish  with  oraainents  or dra* 

.    peries  Ewteoed  to  the  wall. 

To  Hang,  hang.  v.n. 

To  be  suspended,  so  be  suppoited  above,  not 

below  ;  to  dangle,  to  rest  upon  by  embracing ; 

to  hover,  to  impend ;  to  becomoa£i  or  united ; 
'    to  adhere ;  to  be  in  suspense,  to  oe  in  astate  of 

unceruinty ;  to  be  delayed,  to  linger ;  to  be 
t   dependent  on  ;  to  be  fixed  or  suspended  with 

attention  ;  to  have  a  steep  declivity ;  to  be  exe- 
{    cuted  by  the  halter ;  to  oedine,  to  tend  down. 

Hanger,  hang'Sr.  s.  (409) 

That  by  which  any  thing  bangs,  as  the  pot« 
hangers. 

Hanger,  hang'dr.  s.  (98) 

A  short  broadsword- 

Hanger-on,  hang-ur-Sn'.  s. 

A  tlependant.  ^ 

Hanging,  hanff'fng.  s.  (410) 

Drapery  hung  or  faster^  a^nsc  the  walls  of 
rooms. 

Hanging,  hang'fng.  part.  a. 
Foreboding  death  bv  the  baiter  ;  requii 
be  punish^  by  the  naher. 

Hangman,  hang' man.  s.  (88) 
The  publick  executioner. 

Hank,  hangk.  s.  (409) 
A  skein  of  thread. 

To  Hanker,  hangk' ur.  v.n. 
To  long  importunately. 

Ha'nt,  hi  nt.  (so) 
For  Has  not,  or  Have  nou  • 

Hap,  hap.  s. 

Chance,  fortune;  that  which  happens  by 
chance  or  formne;  acctdeot,  casual  event, 
misfortune. 

Hap-hazard,  bSp-bliz'&rd.  8.  (88) 
Chahce,  accident. 


requinng  to 


To  Hap,  hap.  v.  n. 

To  come  bv  accideot,  to  &U  out,  to  happen* . 

Haply,  hap' li.  ad. 
Perhaps,  peradventure,  it  may  be;  by  chance,* 
by  accident. 

Hapless,  hapM^s.  a.'       ; 

Unhappy,  unfortunate,  luckless. 

To  Happen,  hap'pn.  v.  n.  (40.^) 
To  fall  out  by  chance,  to  come  to  pass ;  to 
light  on  by  accident.         '         ' 

Happily,  hJp'pi-iJ.  sidj-      ^'' 

Foftunatelvj   luckily,    sucdessfiilly ;  addrei^ 
fully,  gracefully,  without  Uhouri'in  a  state  of 
^  felicity.  » 

Happiness,  hap'pc-nes.  s- 

Felicity,  state  in.wbicb  the  desircsare  satisfied  1 
,  good  luck,  ((ood  fortune* 
Happy,  hap' pi.  a. 
In  a  stare  offelicity  i  lucky,  successful,  fonu-  - 
natc ;  addrcsslul,  ready; 

Harangue,  ha.^dniJ^.s.  (337) 

A  speech,  a  popi^ar  dratidn. 

To  Harangue,  hS-rang''  v.  n. 

To  make  a  speedy. 
Haranguer.  ha-rang'ur.  s. 
An  orator,  a  publick  speaker. 

To  Harass,  .har'Ss.  v»a. 

To  weaiy,  to  fatigue. 
Harass,  h^r'as.  s.  - 

Waste,  disturbance^ 

Harbinger,  hir'bfn-jir.  s. 

A  forerunner,  a  precursor. 

Harbour,  hir'bur.  s.  (314) 
A  lodging,  a  place  of  entertainment ;  a  port  or 
haven  for  shipping ;  an  asylum,  a  shelter. 

To  Harbour,  har'bur.  v.  n. 
To  receive  entertainment,  to  sojourn. 

To  Harbour,  hir'bur.  v.  a. 
To  entertain,  to  permit  to  reside  ;  to  shelter, 

to  secure. 

Harbourage,  har'bur-Jje.  s.  (90) 

Shelter,  entertainment. 

HARBoyRER,har'b4r.dr.  s.  (98) 
One  that  entertains  another* 

Harbourless,  hir'b&r-lls.  a. 

Without  harbour. 

Hard,  hiird.  a.  (78) 
Firm,  resisting  penetration  or  separation  ;  dif- 
ficult, not  easy  to  the  intcUc^l ;  difficult  of  ac^ 
complisbment ;  painfuU  distressful,  laborioun  ; 
cruel,  oppressive,  rigorous  ;  sour,  rough,  se- 

■  vere;  insensible,  uniouched;  unhappy,  vex- 
atious ;  vehement,  keen,  severe,  as  a  banl 
winter ;  unreasonable,  unjust ;  forced,  not 
easily  granted ;  austere  ;  rpUgh,  as  liouidi ; 
har&D,  stiff,  consi^aincd  ;  not  plentiful,  not 
prosperous;  avaricious,  rauhily sparing. 

Hard,  hard.  ad. 
Close,  near,  as  hard  by ;  diligently,  laboriously, 
ifKessantlv ;  uneasily,  vexatiously,  distressfully ; 
fast,  nimbly  ;  with  difficulty  ;  tempestuously, 
boisterously. 

Hardbound, hird'biund.  a. 

G)ttive. 

To  Harden,  hir'dn.  v.  a.  (l03) 

To  make  hard ;  to  confirm  in  effiootery,  to 
make  tmpudem ;  to  confirm  in  wickedness,  to 
make  obdurate ;  to  make  Insensible,  to  stupify ; 
to  make  firm,  to  ciKlue  vrith  constancy. 

Hardener,  har'dn-ur.  s. 
One  that  makes  any  thing  hard. 

Hardfavoured,  hard'fa-viSrd.  a. 
CoaiK  of  feature. 
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C^  (559).  Fatcf  (r3),flr  (77;,  (al!  (83),  fat (61)5  me (gs),  met  (95) ;  pmc(l05),  pin  (107)5  «*  (l<52),in5vc{l64). 


Hardhanped,  hSnl'han-dcd,  a. 
Coarse,  mcch^hick.  ^ 

Hardhead, hc^rd'hcrl;  s. 

Clash  of  Weads ;  a  lurd  contest. 

Hardhearted,  hard-hait'cd.  a. 

Cruel,  insxorablc,  merciless,  pitiless. 

H  ardheartedn  ess,  hard-hart'ed- 
nes.  s. 
Cruelty,  want  of  tcndemesj. 

Hardihead.,  bdr'dc-hed.  \ 

Hardihood,  h^r'di-hud.  (307)/  ' 
'Stoutness,  tAavervv    OH&olcte. 

Hardiment,  har'de-ment.  s. 
Courage,  stoutiie^^,  brtivcr)',  sifcl  of  bravery. 

Hardiness,  Mr'dc-nes.  s. 

Hardship,  fatigue;  stdumcis,  courage, bravery; 
eCFroniery,  confidence,  •> 

HARDi.ABOukED^  liard-la'burd.  a, 
(362)  Elaborate,  sf tidied. 

Hardly,  hilrd'Je.  ad. 
With  difficuhy,  nblVa^Jty;  scarcely,  scant; 
crudKinglv  ;•  severely  ;  Hj^orou^lv,  opnreuivc- 
ly;  harshly,  not  iciidcrly,  not- del  irately. 

Hardmouthed,  hard-mMVrHd'.  a. 
Disobedient  to  tlfe  tein,  not  s^n^ible  of  the  bit. 

Hardness,  hard'nJs.  s. 

Power  of  resistance  in  bodies  j  difficulty  to  be 
understood  ;  difficulty  to  be  accomplished) 
scarcity,  penury  ;  obwuriiy,  profliKattncss  ; 
coarseness,  harsnness  of  look  ;  keenness,  vehe- 
mence of  weather  or  seasons  ;  crueliy  of  icm-' 
per,  savageness,  harshness  ;  jfaolty  parsimony, 
stinginess. 

Hardock,  hSr'dok.  s, 
I  suppose  the  same  with  Burdock.    JobnsM. 

Hards,  hardz.  s. 

I'hc  refuse  or  coarsdr  part  of  flax. 

Hardship,  hdrd'ship.  s. 

'  Injuf)',  oppression ;  inconvenience,  fatigue. 
Hardware,  hard'warc.  s. 

Manufactures  of  metal. 
HARDWAREMAN,liard' ware-man.  s. 
A  maker  or  seller  of  metalline  maiiuEiCtures. 

Hardy, bar' de.  a. 
Bold,  brave,  stout,  daring  ;  strong,  hard,  firm. 

Hare,  hare.  s. 
A  small  quadruped,  rrmarkablc  for  timidity, 
vigilance,  and  fecundity  ;  a  cotutellatioo. 

Harebell,  hire'bel.  s. 

A  blue  flower  of  the  bell  shape. 

Harebrained,  bare'br^nd.  ^. 
Volatile,  unsealed,  wild. 

Harefoot,  bire'lut:  s. 
A  bird ;  an  herb. 

Harelip,  hare'lip.s. 

A  fissure  in'the  upper  lip  ^yilh  waot  of  «ub- 
stance. 

HARESEARjharz'iir.  s. 
A  plant. 

Haricot, bar'e-ko.  s.    French. 

A  kind  of  ragout ;  gencially  made  of  meat 

steaks  and  cut  roots.    Mason, 
Harier,  bar're-ur.  s. 

A  (iogfbr  hunting  hares. 

(jf|r  Eiihcr  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word  should  be  altered.  The  spelling 
necessHiily  requires  the  a  long,  z^'\w  bare ', 
and  the  pronunciation  demands  the  r  to  be 
doubled.  The  inost  ration:il  alteration  would 
be  to  pronounce  it  with  the  a  lon^,  and  to 
lee  the  other  pronunciation  be  considered  as 
the  language  of  the  stable  and  the  field, — See 

LfiASU. 


To  Hark,  hJrk..  v.  n. 

To  listen. 

Hark,  bark,  inferj. 
List  !  hear!  listen  1 

Harl,  barl'  s. 
Ih*:  filamcnu  of  flax;  any  filamentous  sub- 
stance. 

Harlequin,  h3r'le-k!n.  s.  (415) 
A  buffoon  who  plays  tricks  to  divert  the  popu- 
•  lace,  a  jachpudding.  '  ' 

Harlot,  har'lut.  s.  (166) 
:    A  whore,  a  strumoet. 

H.%RLofRY<  bar'lut-ri,  s, 

•  The  tr<ide  of  a  harlot,  foraicatipo;  a  name  of 
contempt  for  a  woman. 

Harm,  Iiaira.  s.'  \  \ 

Injury,  crime,  wickedness  y  mischief,  delrl- 
meiit',  hurt. 

To  Harm,  harm,  v,  a. 
To  hurt,  to  injure. 

Harmful,  harm'ful.  a. 

Hurtful,  mischievous. 

Harmfully,  harm'ful-e.  ad. 

Hurtful ly,  noxiously. 

Harmfulne&s,  hSrm'iuUncs.  s. 
Hurtfulness,  mischievousncss. 

Harmless,  harm'les.  a. 
Innocent,  innoxious,  not  hurtful ;  unl^^i  un- 
damaged. 

Harmlessly,  harm'les-lc.  ad. 

lanoceiuly,  without  hurt,  without  crine. 

Harmlessness,  bArm'les-n?s.  s. 
Innocence,  freedom  from  injury  or  hurt. 

Harmon icAL.har-mon'c-kal.   \ 

Harmon  icx,har-mon'ik.  (508)/^* 
Adapted  to  each  other,-  musical. 

Harmonious,  har-mo'ne.dfi«  a. 
Adapted  to  each  other;  having  the  parts  pro- 
portioned to  each  other ;  musical. 

Harmoniously,  har-mo'ne-Ss.li. 

ad.  With  iust  adaptation  and  proportion  of 
parts  to  each  other ;  musically,  with  concord 

*  of  sounds. 

Harmoniousness,  bar-ino'nc-is- 
ncs.  s. 
Propoftion,  musiealness. 

To  Harmonize,  har'mo-nizc.  v.  a. 
To  adj  usi  in  ft  I  pit)pQrt  io|» . 

Harmony,  bar'mo-ne.  s. 
The  just  adaptation  of  one  part  to  another  ; 
just  proportion  of  sound;  concord,  correspon- 
dent sentiment. 

Harness,  bar'nes.  s. 

Armour,  defensive'furnitureof  war ;  the  traces 
of  draught  horses,  particularly  of  carriages  of 
'    pleasure. 

To  Harness,  hJr'nes.  v.  a. 

To  dress  in  armour;  to  fix  horses  in  their 
traces. 

JHarp,  harp.  s. 

A  lyre,  an  instrument  strung  with  wire  and 
struck  with  the  finger ;  a  constellation. 

To  Harp,  harp   v.  n. 
To  play  on  the  Ymp ;  to  touch  any  passion  ;  to 
dwell  vexatiously  on  one  subjcd. 

Harplr,  bar  pur,  s.  (ps) 

A  placer  on  the  harp. 
Harping  iron,  bar'p?ng  I'urn.  s. 

A  bearded  dart  with  a  hnc  fastened  to  the 
handle,  with  which  Ik'hales  are  struck  and 
caught* 

Harpoo>5er,  hir-p8&-nier'.  $.       ^ 
He  that  throws  the  harpooii. 


HARPOpH.>.bSr-piin'.  s. 
A  harping  iron. 

Harpsichord,  barp'sc-kird.  s. 
A  mu&ical  instniment. 

Harpy,  hSr'p^.  $. 

The  liarpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  whicji  had 
the  faces  of  women,  and  foul  long  claws,  very 
'    filthy  creatures  ;  a  ravenous  wretch. 

Harquebuss,  bar'k\\4-bus.  s. 
A  handgun. 

Harquebussier,  bar-kwe-bus.sjer^ 
\   s.  (275)  One  «rmed  with  a  harqucbuss* 

Harridan,  bar'rc-^dan.  s.i 
A  decayed  stiuinpet. 

Harrow,  bar  ro.  s. 

A  fraine  of  Hmberv  crossing  each  other,  an^ 
set  with  teeth. 

To  Harrow,  har'ro.  v.  a. 

To  break  with  the  harrow  ;  to  tear  up  ;  to  rip 
up;  to  pillage,  to  strip,  to  lay  waste;  to  in- 
vade, to  harass  with  incursions  ;  .to  disuirb,  tt 
put  into  commotion. 

H AR BOWER,  bar'rp-ur.  s. 

He  who  harrows :  a  kind  of  hawk. 
To  Harry,  bar're.  V. a. 

To  teaze,  to  ruflk  ;  in  Scotland,  ic  signifies  to 

rob,  plunder,  or  oppress. 

Harsh,  h^rsh.  a. 

Austere,  rough,  sour  ;  rough  to  the  ear ; 
crabbed,  morose  ;    peevish  ;    rugged  to  die 

•  touch  ;  unpleasing,  rigorous. 

IHarshly,  bSrsbMe.  ad. 

*  Sourly;  austerely  to  the  palate  ;  with  violence, 
,  in  opposition  to  gentleness  ;  severely,  mo- 
■    rosely^  CKlbbedly  ;  ruggedly  to  the  car. 

Harshness,  barsh'n^s.  s. 

•  Sourness,  austere  taste  ;  roughness  to  the  ear ; 
niKgedness  to  the  touch ;  ciab6edness,  peev- 
ishness.    *  ' 

Hart,  hart.  s. 
A  he-deer  df  the  large  kind,  the  male  of  the 
roe. 

Hartshorn,  harts'horn.  s. 

Spirit  drawn  from  horn. 

Hartshorn,  haHs*h6rn.  s. 

^  An  herb. 

Harvest,  bar'yest.  s. 

I'he  season  of  reaping  and  gathering  the  com  ; 
.  the  com  ripened,  gathered,  and  mned  \  the 
I    produ£l  of  labour. 

Harvest-home,  Iiar'vJst-home. 

The  song  which  the  reapers  sing  at  the  Feast 
made  fof  havinf^inned  the  harvest ;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  treasure. 

Harvest-lord,  bar'vcst-lird.  s. 

The  head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

Harvester,  hSr'ves-tur.  s. 

One  who  works  at  the  harvest. 

HAi^VESTMANjb^r'vest.man.s. 
A  labourer  in  harvest. 

Has,  baz. 
The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  To  have. 

J:^  There  is  some  reason  in  the  custom  adopred 
hv  the  profound  and  ingenious  author  of  ihe 
Pliilcsophy  of  Rhctorick,  where  he  makes  the 
third  persons  of  vcibs  end  in  tby  when  the  suc- 
ceeding word  begins  with  s,  to  avoid  tlic  want 
of  distinction  between  ihe  final  and  initial/, 
and  he  gfuetb  se^veral  tyckvn^it^  of  this ;  but 
this  isqmy  avoiding  in  one  instance  whar  cati; 
not  be  avoided  in  a  thousand ;  and  as  the  It^P: 
ing  sound  is  not  the  most  lespeftable  p*rtot 
our  language,  and  requires  more  effort  thau  the 
simple  hiss,  it  may,  except  in  very  solctiui 
language,  be  veiy  well  Uid  aside. 
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Hatphft   hatsh'it    6.  (oo)  HaUGMTY,  hJw'ti.  a.  f3()3) 


r,  hi'slet.^    \^ 

ET,  har'slet.  /  ' 

jrt,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  n(^, 


iih  the 


}v.a.(472) 


To  Hash,  hash.  v.  a. 
To  raincc,   to  chop  into  small  pieces  and 
mingle. 

Has  LET; 
Harslet 

The  heart, 

windpipe  and  part  of  ibc  throat  to  it, 

Hasp,  hasp,  s,  (79) 

A  clasp  folded  over  a  suplc,  and  fastened  as 
with  a  padlock. 

To  Hasp,  hasp.  v.  n. 
To  shm  with  a  hasp. 

Hassock,  has' suk.  s.  (166) 

A  thick  mat  on  which  men  kneel  at  churcb. 

Hast,  hast.        .     ,     .„ 

The  second  person  singular  ot  Have. 

Haste,  histe.  s.  (71) 

Huny,  speed,  nimblenea,  precipitation ;  pas- 
sion, vehemence. 

ToHa5TE,  hJste.  (472)     \y  n^ 
ToHasten,  ha'sn.  (406)  J 

To  make  haste,  to  he  in  a  huny ;  to  move 

withswiftnrss. 

To  Haste,  histe. 
To  Hasten,  ha'sn 

To  pass  forward,  to  urge  on,  to  i^ecipitatc. 
HA&TENER,ha'5n^r.  s,  (98) 
One  that  haatens  or  hurries. 

H ASTI LY,  h4s'ti-li.  ad. 
In  a  hurry,  speedily,  nirohly,  quickly ;  mhly, 
pi«cipitately ;  passiooatcly,  with  vehemence. 

Hastiness,  has'te-nls.  s. 

Haste,  speed,  hurry,  precipitation  j  angry  tes- 
tinessy  passionate  vehemence. 

Hastings,  has'tingz.  s. 
Pease  that  come  early. 

Hasty,  has'ti.  a.  ^ 

Quick,  speedy  ;  passionate,  vcbemcni ;  fash, 

prccipitaic;  early  ripe. 
Hasty-pudding,  his' te. pud  ing.  s. 

A  pudding  made  of  milk  and  flour  hoiled 

qaick  together. 

Hat,  hat.  s.  (f4) 
A  cover  for  the  head. 
Hatband,  hat' hand.  s.  (ss) 

A  string  ticdround  the  hat.    - 
HatCASE,  hat'kase.  s. 
A  slight  hox  for  a  hat. 

To  Hatch,  hatsh,  v.  a. 

To  produce  young  from  eggs ;  to  quicken  the 
cess  by  incubation ;  to  form  by  meditation, 
toxontrivc ;  to  shade  by  lines  m  diawmg  or 
graving. 

To  Hatch,  hatsh.  v.n. 
To  be  in  the  state  of  growing  quick ;  to  be  in 
a  state  of  advance  towards  effc6l. 

Hatch,  hatsh.s.  .     a  c 

A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg  ;  the  aQ  ot 
exclusion. from  the  egjj;  the  disclosure,  dis- 
covery ;  the  half -door ;  in  the  plural,  the  doors 
or  openings  by  which  they  descend  from  one 
deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  to  another ;  to  he  under 
hatches,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  poverty, 
or  depression.  In  this  sense,  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  as,  to  be  under  the  hatches, 
to  be  in  distress. 

To  Hatchel,  hak'kl.  v.  a.  * 
To  beat  flax  so  as  to  separate  the  bbfous  from 
the  brittle  part. 

Hatchel,  hak'kl.  9,         . 

The  instrument  with  which  flax  is  beaten. 

Hatch  EL  LER,  hak'kl-fir.  s. 
A  beater  of  flax. 


Hatchet-face,  hatsh'it-fase.  s. 

An  ugly  face.    - 
H  atchme NT,  hatsh 'ment.  s. 
Armorial  escutcheon  placed  over  a  door  at  a 
funeral. 

Hatchway,  hStsh'wa.  s. 

The  way  over  or  through  the  hatches. 
To  Hate,  hate.  v.  a.  (74) 
To  detest,  to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

Hate,  hate.  s. 
Malignity,  detcsiaiion.  . 

Hateful,  hJte'fui.  a. 

That  which  causes  abhorrence ;  odious,  abhor- 
rent, malignant,  malevolent. 

Hatefully, hite'tul-e.  ad.  . 

Odiously,  abominably;  mahgnantly,  malici- 
ously. ^       2 

Hatefulness,  h4te'ful-ne$.  s.  • 

Odiousness. 

Hater,  hi'tur-  $.  (98)     . 

One  that  hates. 

Hath, ha/A.     .     ,     ^,    ^^  . 
The  third  person  singular  of  the  veib  To  nave  j 
how  seldom  used  but  in  solemn  composition. 
See  Has. 

Hatred,  ha' trcd.  s. 

.  Hate,  ill-will,  malignity. 

To  Hatter,  hat'tur.  v.  a. 

To'har9ss,  to  wearv- 

Hatter,  hat'tur.  s.  (.98) 

A  maker  of  bats. 


S. 


{166) 


Hattock,  hat'tuk 

A  shock  of  corn. 
HAUBERK,h4w'berk.s.  (ai3) 

A  coat  of  mail. 

To  Have,  hav.  v.  a.  (75) 

Prct.  and  part.  pass.  Had.  To  cariy,  to  wear  v 
to  possess;  to  obtain,  to  enjoy;  to  contain; 
to  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another :  it  is  most 
used  In  English,  as  in  other  European  lan- 

fuages,  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  make  the  tenses,, 
lave,  theprcterperfea,  and  Had,  the  preicr- 
pluperfea :  Have  at,  or  with,  is  an  expression 
denoting  resolution  to  make  some  attempt. 

Haven,  hi'vn.  s.  (103) 

A  port,  a  harSouT,  a  salie  station  tor  ships ;  % 
sheltei,  an  asylum. 

Haver,  hav'ur.  s.  (98) 
Possessor,  holder. 

Haugh,  haw.  s. 
A  little  meadow  lying  in  a  valley. 

^Sr  This  word,  though  for  ages  obsolete,  or 
heard  only  in  the  proper  names  of  Fetherstone< 
baugb.  Fhilipbaugb,  &c.  seems  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead  in  the  laie  whimsical  deccptbd 
we  meet  with  in  some  gardens  where  we  arc 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  deep  valley  wholly  im- 
perceptible till  we  come  to  the  edge  of  it. 
The  expression  of  surprize,  HabJ  Hah,'  which 
generally  breaks  out  upon  a  discoveiy  of  the 
deception,  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  this  word,;  but  the  old  word  baugb 

'  is  $0  nearly  related  to  the  signification  of  the 
new  term  barWi  ba^v^  that  it  seems  much  the 
more  natural  parent  of  it. 

Haught,  hawt.  a. 
Haughty,  insolent,  proud. 

Haughtily,  haw'ti-li.  ad. 

Proudly,  arrogantly. 

Haughtiness,  hiw'ti-ncs.  3. 
Pride,  arrogance.  « 


proudly  great. 

Having,  hav'fng.s.    '      _    .  - 

Possession,  estate,  fortune ;  the  act  or  state  ot 
possessing ;  behaviour,  regularity. 
Haviour,  ha'vi-dr.  s. 
G>ndu£),  manners.  • 

To  Haul,  hawl.  V.  a. 
To  pull,  to  draw,  to  drag  by  violence.— Sec 
Hale. 

5^  This  word  is  in  more  frequent.usc  than  the 
word  To  bale^  and  seems  to  have  a  shade  01 
difK:rence  in  its  meaiiing.  To  hale  seems  to 
aignify  the  forcing  or  dragging  of  a  person ;  and 
to  bault  the  forcing  or  dragging  of  a  tking ;  and 
is  generally  used  in  8eai>usiness,  or  on  ludi- 
crous occasions  to  a  person,  as,  To  pull  and 
i&iitf/ one  about. 

Haul,  hiwl.s.  * 

Pull,  violence  in  dragging. 

Haum,  hawm.  s.  (213) 

Sir<iw. 
Haunch,  h^ntsh.  s.  (214) 

The  thigh,  the  hind  hip ;  the  rear,  the  hmd 
.    part. 

To  Haunt,  hint.  v.  a» 
To  frequent,'  to  be  much  about,  any  place  or 
peraon ;  it  is  used  frequently  iu  an  ill  sense  of 
one  that  cotties  unwelcome;  it  is  eminently 
used  in  apparitions. 

g;^  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of  its  trtie 
sound  till  a  late  dramatick  piece  made  its  ap- 
pearance, which,  to  the  snrnrise  of  those  who 
bad  heard  the  language  spoken  half  a  century, 
was,  by  some  speakers,  called  the  H<ywnted 
Ttnuer*  This  was  certainly  the  improvement 
of  some  critick  in  the  language;  for  a  plain 
common  speaker  would  undoubtedly  have,  pro- 
nounced the  au,  as  in  aunty  jaunt ^  &c.  and  as 
it  had  always  been  pronounced  in  the  Drum' 
mer,  or  the  Haunted  H'iuse*  That  this  pro- 
nunciation is  agreeable  to  analogy,  see  Princi- 
ples, No.  £14. 

To  Haunt,  hint.  v.  n. 

To  be  much  about,  to  appear  frequently. 

Haunt, hSnt.  s. 

Place  in  which  one  is  frequently  found ;  habit 
of  being  in  a  certain  place. 


Haunter,  hant'tur.  s.  (98) 

Frequenter,  one  that  is  often  found  in  any 
place. 

Havock,  hav'viik.  s.  (166) 

Waste,  wide  and  ^;encTaI  devastation. 

Havock,  hav'vuk.  interject. 
A  word  of  encouragement  to  slaughter. 

To  Havock.,  hav'vuk.  v.  a. 

To  waste,  to'^destroy. 

HAUTB9Y,  ho'b6e.  s. 
A  wind  instrument. 

Hautboy  Strawberry,  ho'b&e,  s. 

See  SxRAWBiiRRY. 

Haut-GOUT,  hi-gii',  s.  French. 
Any  thing  with  a  strong  scent.  Mason. 

Haw*  haw.  s.    ' 

The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn  ;  a  hedge; 
an  excrescence  in  the  eye ;  a  small  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  an  hotue. 

Hawthorn,  haw'/Aom.  s. 

The  thorn  that  bears  haws  ;  the  white  thorn* 

Hawthorn,  haw'/Mm.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  white  thorn ;  coosiitiog  of 
white  thorn. 
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To  HAW,hiw.  V,  n. 

To  speak  &lawly  with  frequent  iDtcrmiuion 
and  hesitation. 

Hawk,  hawk.  s. 

A  bird  of  prey,  used  much  anciently  in  sport 
to  catch  other  birds ;  an  effort  to  force  phlegm 
up  the  throat. 

To  Hawk,  hawk,  v.  n. 

.    To  fly  hawk&at  fowls;  to  fly  at,  to  attack  on 

the  wing  ;  to  force  up  phlegm  with  a  noise; 

to  sell  by  proclaiming  in  the  streets. 

Hawked, baw'ked.  a.  (366) 

Formed  like  a  hawk's  hill. 

Hawker,  haw'kur,  $.  (ps) 

One  who  sells  vrares  by  proclaiming  them  in 
thcstreeu. 

Hawkweed,  hawk'weM.  s. 
A  plant. 

HawseSj  haw'siz.  s»  (pp) 
Two  round  holes  under  a  ship's  head  or  beak, 
through  which  the  cobles  |»ss* 

Hay,  ha.  s. 
Grass  dried  to  fodder  cattle  in  winter;  a  kind 
of  dance.  » 

Haymaker,  ha'ma-kur.  s. 

One  employed  in  drying  grass  for  hay. 

Hazard,  hSz'urd.  s.  (88) 

Chance,  accident ;  danger,  chance  of  danger  ; 
■  game  at  dice. 

To  Hazard*  haz'urd.  v.  a. 
To  expose  to  cnance. 

To  Hazard,  haz'urd.  v.  n. 

To  try  the  chance,  to  ailventuic. 

HAZARDABLR.haz'ur-Ha-bl.  a. 
Venturesome,  Yiaole  to  chance. 

Hazarder,  haz'ur-dur.  s. 
He  who  hazards. 

Hazardry,  haz'5r-dr^.  s. 
Temerity,  precipitation. 

Hazardous,  haz'ur-dus.  a^ 

Dangerous,  exposed  to  chance. 

Hazardously,  haz'ur-dus-lc.  ad. 

With  danger  or  chance. 
Haze^  liAze.  s. 

Fog,'  mist. 

Hazel,  ha'zl.s.  (102) 
A  nut-tree. 

Hazel,  hi'zl.  a. 
Light  brown,  of  the  cokmr  of  hazel. 

Hazelly,  ha'zl-i.a. 
Of  the  colour  of  hazel,  a  light  brown. 

Hazy,  ha'ze.  a. 

Dark,  fog^y,  misiy. 

He,  hee.  pronotm, 
Oblic^uc  case   Him ;    Plur.  They,   Oblique 
case  1  hem.    The  man  that  wa^  named  hefoie; 
the  man,  the  person ;  man,  or  male  being ; 
male,  as  a  He  bear,  a  He  goat. 

Head,  hcd.  s.  (234) 

The  ^rt  of  th^  animaKihat  contains  the  brain 
or  I  be  organ  of  sensation  or  ihoughi ;  chief, 
principal  person,  one  to  whom  ihf  rest  are 
sulwrdinatc ;  pUce  0}  honour,  the  first  place  ; 
understanding,  ncviliirs  of  the  muid  ;  resisi* 
nnce,  hostile  opposn  ion ;  state  of  atl^tn's  horns, 
by  which  is  age  is  known ;  the  top  of  any 
thing  bigger  than  the  rc»  ;  the  fonrpairt  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  ship;  thu  which  rises  on  the 
top  of  liquors ;  upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  dress  of 
the  hcaii;  principal  iO|iicks  of  a  discourse; 
source  of  a  $(Tc-i:n  ;' crisis,  piicH;  it  is  very 
improperly  applied  to  roots. 


To  Head,  hid.  v.  a. 

To  lead,  to  influence,  to  direfl,  to  govern  ;  to 
behead,  to  kill  by  takmg  away  the  head ;  to  fit 
any  thing  with  ahead,  or  principal  part ;  to  lop 
trees  at  the  cop. 

Headach,  h^d'ike.  s.  (355) 
Pain  in  the  head. 

Headband,  hed'band.  s. 
A  fillet  for  the  head,  a  top-knot ;  the  band  to 
each  end  of  a  book. 

HEADBOROUGH,h?d'bfir-rO.  s, 
A  constable,  a  subordinate  constable. 

H EADDRESS,  hcd'dres.  s. 
The  covering  of  a  woman's  head ;  any  thing 
resembling  a  head-dress. 

Header, hed'dur.  s.  (ps) 

One  that  heads  nails  or  pins,  or  the  like  j  the 
first  brick  in  ^e  angle. 

Headiness,  hed'de-^es.  s. 
Hurry,   rashness,  stubbornness,  precipitation, 
obstinacy. 

Headland,  hcd'land.  s. 

Promontory,  cape;  ground  under  hedges. 

Headless,  hed'les.  a. 

Without  an  head,  beheaded  ;  without  a  chief; 
obstinate,  inconsiderate,  ignorant. 

Headlong,  hed'loug.  a.  _ 

Rash,  thoughtless ;  sudden,  precipkate*. 

Headlong,  h^d'lJng.  ad. 

With  the  bead'  foremost;  rashly,  without 
thought,  precipitately ;  hastily,  without  delay 
or  respite. 

Headpiece^  hed'pcese.  s. 

Armour  for  the  brad,  helmet ;  uodentanding, 
force  of  mind. 

Headquarters,  hid-kwar'tfirz.  s. 

The  place  of  general  rendezvous,  or  lodgment 
for  soldiers,  where  the  coauiiaiider  in  chief 
takes  up  his  quarters. 

Headship  .h^d'ship.  $. 

Dignity,  auinority,  chief  place. 

Headsman,  hedz'man.  a.  (ss) 

Executioner. 

Headstall,  hid' still,  s.  (406) 

Part  of  the  bridle  that  covers  the  head. 

Headstone,  hid'siine.  s. 
'  I'he  first  or  capita}  stone. 

Headstrong,  hed' string,  a. 

Unrestrained,  violent,  ungovenMble.  v 

Headworkman,  hid-wurk'man.  s. 

The  foreman. 

Heady,  h^d'di.a. 
Kash,  precipiute,  baity,  vioknt ;  apt  to  affe£i 
the  head. 

To  H EAL,  hile.  v.  a.  {227) 
To  cuie  a  penon ;  to  tc&iore  from  hurt,  sick«- 
ness,  or  wound ;  to  reconcile ;  as,  be  healed 

all  dissensions. 

To  Heal,  hele.  v,  n. 

To  grow  well. 

Healer, hele' fir.  s. 

One  who  cures  or  heals. 

Healing,  hele^lng.  part.  a. 

Mild,  mollifying,  gentle,  a^suasive. 

Health,  UeUh.  s.  (234) 

Freedom  from  bodily  pjin  or  sickness ;  wel- 
fare of  mind,  (xirtry,  gotViness ;  salvation,  pro>- 
periiy  ;  wish  of  happiness  mdfitikiag. 

Healthful,  he'/y/lul.  a. 

Free  from  sickness;  well-di&{x>sed,  whole- 
some, salubrious;  saluury,  prodytiive  of  sal» 


Healthfully,  hel/A'ful-ic.ad. 

In  health ;  wholesomely. 

Healthfulness,  hcl/A'fjjI-ncs.s. 
State  of  being  well ;  wholesomcness. 

Healthily,  hcl/A'e-le.  ad. 

Without  sickness. 

Healthiness,  hcI/A'i-n&. s. 

I'he  state  of  liealih. 

Healthles^,  h^l/A'lcs.  a. 

Weak,  sickly,  infirm. 

Healthsome,  hel/A'sum.  a. 

Wholesome,  salutary. 

Healthy,  hll/A'e.  a. 

In  health,  free  from  sickness. 

Heap,  h^pe.s.  (227) 

Many  single  things  thrown  together,  a  pile ;  a 
crowd,  a  throng,  a  rabble ;  cluster,  number 
driven  together. 

To  Heap,  hepe.  v. a.  • 

To  throw  on  heaps,  to  pile*  to  throw  together; 
to  accumulate,  to  lay  up ;  10  add  to  something 
else. 

Heaper,  he' pur.  s.  (ps) 
One  that  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

Heapy,  he'pe.  a. 
Lying  in  HdifiL 

To  Hear, here.  v.  n.  (227) 
To  enjoy  the  sense  by  which  words  are  dis- 
tingmshed ;  to  listen,  to  bearkcfi  i  to  be  (old, 
10  have  an  account. 

To  Hear,  here.  v.  a. 
To  oerccive  by  the  ear ;    to  give  an  audience, 
or  allowance  to  speak ;  to  attend,  to  listen  to, 
to  obey;  to  try,  to  attend  judicially;  to  attend 
favourably ;  to  acknowledge. 

Heard,  herd.  (234) 
The  preterit  of  To  hear. 

^^  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronovoced 
so  as  to  rhyme  with /'tfr^^.  Buf  if  this  were 
the  true  K)und,  it  ou^ht  10  be  written  beared^ 
and  considered  as  regular  :  the  short  lound  like 
herd  is  ceruinly  the  true  ivominciatioD,  atxJ 
the  verb  is  irregular.  Mr.  Sheitdan,  Mr. 
Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  naik 
the  word  as  1  have  d«ne. 

Hearer,  V.ere'ur.  s..(p8) 

One  who  attends  to  any  doJRrinc  or  discoune. 

Hearing,  hire'ing.  s. 
The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  perceived ;  au- 
dience ;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

To  Hearken.  liSr'kn.  v.  n.  (i03) 
(«43)  To  listen  by  way  of  cvrioMiy ;  to  aticod, 
to  pay  regard. 

Hearkener,  har'kn.&r.  s. 

Listener,  one  thatbarkctsk 
Hearsay,  hire' s4.s. 

Report,  rumour. 
HEARSE,,hlrse.  $.  f234) 

A  carriage  in  which  the  dead  are  conveyed  to 
.  the  grave ;  a  temporary  monuBieot  Kt  over  a 
grave. 

Heart,  hart.  s.  (243) 

The  mu&cle  which  by  its  contradion  and  dila- 
tion-propels the  blood  through  the  course 
ofcireulation,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  ibc 
source  of  viial  motion;  the  chief  pait,  the 
vital  part ;  the  inner  pan  of  any  thing  ;  cou- 
rage, spirit;  seat. of  love;  a^^iion,  inciina- 
tion;  memory  ;  to  be  not  wholly  ayerx; 
secret  meaning,  hidden  intention  ;  corucien^c, 
sense  of  good  or  ill ;  it  is  much  used  in  coia- 
posftion  tor  mind  or  affc£lioo. 

HEART-ACH,h5ri'ake.  s.  (355)    . 
Sorrow,  pang,  angnt&h. 
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Heart-break,  hirt'brake.  s. 

O7erpowertng  sorrow. 

Heart-breaker,  hlrt'bri-kur^  s. 
A  cant  oame  for  a  woman's  curis. 

Heart-breaking, liari'brLklng.  a. 

Overpowering  with  sorrow. 

Heart-brearing^  liirt'bra-k!ng.  ^, 
Overpowering  grief. 

Heart-burned,  hart'burnd.  a. 
Having  the  heart  inflamed. 

Heart-burning,  hlrt'bur-nlog.  s. 

Pain  at  the  stonacb,  c6mmon4y  from  ao  acrid 
liumour;  fiiscoDienttSecrer  enipity. 

Heart-dear,  hart'dere.  a. 
Stocerely  beloved. 

Heart-ease,  hJrt'eze.  s. 

Quiet,  tranquillity. 

Heart-easing,  hart'ez-ing.  a. 

Giving  quiet. 

Heartfelt,  hJrt'feU.  a. 

Fcic  in  (he  conscience,  feh  at  the  heart. 

Heart-peas,  hJrt'peze.  s. 

A  plant. 
Heart-sick,  hSrt'sIk.  a. 

^ined  in  mind  ;  mortally  ill,  hurt  in  the  coi>- 
atitution. 

Hearts-ease,  hSrts'eze.  s. 

A  pbnt. 

Heart-string,  hart'.str!r>g.  ». 

The  tendons  or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  and 
sustain  the  heart. 

Heart-struck,  hart'struk.  a. 

Driven  fo  the  heart,  infixed  for  ever  in  the 
mind ;  shocked  with  fear  or  dismay. 

HEART.swEi.LiNG,hIrt'swel-l!ng.  a. 

Rankling  in  the  mind. 

Heart-whole,  hirt' whole,  a.  (^97) 
\y'nh  the  affections  yet  unfixed;  with  the 
vitals  yet  unimpaired. 

Heart-wouhded.  hln'w62n-d^d. 
a.  Filled  with  passion  oflove  or  grief. 

Hearted,  hirt'ed.  a. 

Only  used  in  composition,  as  hard-hearted. 

To  Hearten,  hart'tn.  v.  a.  (243) 

To  ericotiragc,  to  animate,  to  stir  up :  to  me- 
liorate with  marMirc. 

Hearth,  har//\  s.  (243) . 

The  pavement  of  a.ioom  where  a  fire  is  made. 
I^Till  I  had  inspeded  the  DiBionaries,  I 
could  not  eonceiiw  there  were  two  pronuncia- 
tions of  this  word ;  but  now  1  find  that  Mr. 
£tphiiiston,  W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan, 
sound  the  diphthong  as  in  earth  mid  dearth ; 
while  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr,  Kenrick,  Mr,  Narcs, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  give 
it  ay  I  have  done. 

Heartily,  hir'te-lc.  a. 

Sincerely,    aAively,    diligently,    vigorously; 
from  the  heart,  fully  ;  eagerly,  with  desire. 

Heartiness.  hir't4-ncs.  s. 

Siricerity,  frceoom  from  hypocrisy;   vigour, 
diligence,  strength. 

Heartless^  hartM^s.  a. 

Without  courage,  spiritless. 

Heartlessly,  hirtMls-Ie.  ad. 

'Without  courage,  faintly,  timidly* 

Heartlessness^  hirt'les-n^,  i. 
Waoi  of  courage  or  spirit,  dejeCUoa  of  miod. 

Hsarty,  hUr'ti.  a.  (243) 
Sincere,  uodisMmbled,  wmn,  nalocit ;  id  lull 
"li  ineMOuiyfetroog. 


Hearty-hale,  hir'ti-hile.  a. 

Godd  for  the  heart. 

Heat,  hite.  s,  (227) 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach  or  toi|ch 

of  fire  ;  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  burning ; 

hot  weather ;  state  of  any  body  under  the  a£iion 
'     of  fire :  one  violent  a8ion  uninicrmitted  ;  the 

state  of  being  once  hot ;  a  coune  at  a  race ; 

pimples  in  the  face,  flush ;  agitation  of  sudden 

or  violent  passion ;  fadion,  contest,  party  rage; 

ardour  of  thought  or  elocution. 

To  Heat,  heie.  v.  a. 
To  make  hot,  to  endue  with  the  power  of 
burning;  to  cause  to  ferment;  to  make  the 
constitution  feverish ;  to  warm  with  vehe- 
mence of  jiassion  or  desire;  to  agitate  the 
blood  and  spirits  with  adion. 

To  Heat,  h^e.  V.  n. 
To  grow  hot. 

Heater,  hi'tSr.  s.  (98) 
An  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into  a  boot-troa,  to 
smooth  and  pbit  linen. 

Heath,  he/A,  s.  (227) 

A  plant ;  a  place  overgrown  with  heath  ;  a  place 
covered  with  shrubs  of  whatever  kind. 

Heath-cock,  he/A'kok.  s. 

A  large  fowl  that  frequents  heaths. 

Heath-peas,  hA/A'pcze.  s. 

A  species  of  bitter  vetch. 

Heath-rose,  h^/i&'rize.  s. 

A  plant. 
Heathen,  he'THn.  s.  {227) 

The  gentiles,  the  pagans,  ilie  nations  ttmc- 
quaintcd  with  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Heathen,  hi'THn.  a.  (i03) 

Gentile,  pagan. 

Heathenish,  hc'THn-i^h.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  gentiles;  wild,  savage,  ra- 
pacious, cruel. 

HEATHENiSHLY,he'THn-ish-le.  ad. 
After  the  maimer  of  heathens. 

Heathenism,  he'THn  izm.s. 

Gemilism,  paganism. 

Heathy,  hc/A'c.a. 
Full  of  heath. 

To  Heave,  hive.  v.  a.  (227) 
Pret.  Heavecf,  anciently  Hove ;  part.  Heaved 
or  Hoven.    To  lift,  to  raise  from  the  ground ; 
to  carry;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to  force  up  from 
the  breast ;  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 

To  Heave,  hive,  v,  n. 

To  pant,  to  oreathe  vrith  pain ;  to  labour ;  to 
raise  with  pain,  to  swell  and  fall ;  10  keck,  to 
feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Heave,  hcve.  s. 

Lift,  exertion  or  effort  upwards ;  rising  of  the 
breast;  efibrt  to  vomit;  struggle  to  rise. 

Heaven,  hev'vn.  s,  (1Q3)  (234) 
The  regiofK  above,  the  expaose  of  ihc  sky ; 
the  habitation  of  God,  good  angels,  and  ixire 
souls  departed ;  the  supreme  power,  the  sove- 
reign of  heaven. 

Heaven-born,  hev'vn.born.  a. 

Descended  from  the  celestial  regions. 

H RAVEN-BRED,  hcv' vn-brid.  a. 
Produced  or  cultivated  in  heaven. 

Heaven-built.  hev'vn.bilt.  a. 

Built  by  the  agency  of  the  gods. 

Heaven-directed,  hev'vn-di-rek' 
tid.  a. 

Raised  towards  the  sky ;  taught  by  the  powers 
of  heaven. 

Heavenly,  hiv'vn-le.  a. 

Resembling  heaven,  supremely  excellent;  ce- 
lestial, inbibitingiieaven. 

Ff 


f  seven  days. 
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Heavenly,  hiv'vn-le.  ad.    ' 

In  a  manner  resembling  that  of  heaven  ;  by 
the  agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 

Heaven-ward,  hiv'vn-wird.  ad. 
Towards  heaven. 

Heavily,  hev'i-le.  ad. 
With  great  weight ;  grievously,  affli^lively  r 
soriowtully,  with  an  airof  dejeQjon. 

Heaviness,  hev'e-nes.  s. 

The  quality  ot  being  heavy,  weight ;  dcje£lion 
of  mind,  depression  of  spirit ;  inaptitude  tcr 
motion  or  thought ;  oppression  ;  crush,  afflic- 
tion ;  deepnesvor  richness  of  soil. 

Heavy,  hev've.  a.  (234) 
Weighty,  tending  strongly  to  the  centre  ;  sor- 
rowful, deie6hd,  depressed ;  grievous,  oppres-' 
sive,  afflicUve  ;  wanting  spirit  or  rapidity  of 
sentiment,  unaniroated  ;  wanting  adivity,  in- 
dolent, lazy ;  drowsy,  dull,  torpid ;  slow,  alug- 
gish  3  stupid,  foolish  ;  burdensome,  trouble- 
some, tedious  i  loaded,  encumbered,  burdened ; 
not  easily  digested  ;  rich  in  soil,  fertile,  as 
heavy  lands  j  deep,  cumbersome,  as  heavy 
roads. 

Heavy,  hev'vi.  ad. 
As  an  adverb  it  is  only  used  in  composition^ 
heavily. 

Hebdomad,  heb'dormad.  s. 
A  week,  a  space  of  seven  davs. 

Hebdomadal,  heb-dom'a- 

dal.  (518) 
Hebdomadary, 

,dar-e. 

Weekly,  consisting  of  seven  days. 
To  Hebetate,  heb'i-tatc.  v.  i. 

To  dull,  to  blunt,  to  stupify. 

Hebetation,  hib-e-ti'shun.  s. 
The  a^l  of  dulling ;  the  state  of  bcii^  dolled. 

Hebetude,  heb'e-tude.  s. 

Dulncss,  obiuscness,  bluntness. 

Hebraism,  hcb'ra-fzm.  $.  (335) 

An  Hebrew  idiom. 

Hebrew,  he'brS6.  s. 
A  descendant  of  Heber,  an  Israelite,  a  Jew  ; 
the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

Hebraist,  hib'ra-!s(.  s.  (503) 

A  man  skilled  in  Hebrew. 

^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry^  in  the  quantity  of  the 
first  syllable  of  this  and  the  preceding  word, 
and  think  I  am  not  only  authorised  by  analogy, 
but  the  best  usage.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  uniform  analogy  in  the  lan- 
guage, than  that  of  shortening  the  first  syllable 
of  a  piimitive  of  three  syllables  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  (503,  b). 

Hebrician,  hi-brfsh'an.  s. 

One  skilful  in  Hebrew. 

Hecatomb,  hik'a-iiim.  $• 

A  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  cattle. 

Hectical,  hik'ti-kal.    \ 
Hectick,  hek'tik.  (509)  J '* 

Habitual,  constitutional ;  troubled  with  a  moi^ 

bid  heat. 

Hectick,  hek'dk.s. 
An  he£lick  fever. 

Hector,  hek'tfir.  t.  (418)  (l()6) 
A  bully ;  a  blustering,  turbulent,'noisy  fellow. 

To  Hector,  hik'tur.  v.  a. 
To  threaten,  to  treat  with  insolent  terns. 

To  Hector,  hik'tur.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  bully. 

HEDERACEous,hid-ir-i'shSt.  a. 
Producing  ivy. 
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Hedge,  hcdje.  s. 

A  fence  made  rouncl  grounds  with  prickly 
bushes. 


Hedge,  hidje.  s 

Prcfixeci   to  any  vi 


any  word,   signifies  aomcthiog 
mean. 

To  Hedge,  hldje.  v.  a. 

To  enclose  with  a  hedge ;  to  ohstruB ;  to  en- 
circle for  defence ;  to  shut  up  within  an  en- 
closure ;  to  force  iuto  a  place  already  full.     . 

To  Hedge,  h^dje.  v.  n. 

To  shift,  to  hide  the  head. 

Hedge-born,  h^dje'b&m.  a. 

Ofno  known  birth,  meanly  born. 

Hedge-fumitory^  hJdje.fu'me- 

tur-e.  s. 
A  plant. 
Hedgehog,  hedje'ho^.  s. 

An  animal  set  with  prickles  like  thorns  in  an 
hedge ;  a  term  of  reproach ;  a  plant. 

Hedge-hyssop,  h^dje-hlz'zup.  s. 

A  species  of  willow-wort. — Sec  Hyssop. 
Hedge-mustard,  hcdjc-mus'tard. 

8.  A  plant. 

Hedge-note,  hedje'note.  s. 

A  word  of  contempt  i  a  iqw  kind  of  poetry. 

HEDOEPiG,hcdje'plg.  s. 

A  young  hedgehog. 
Hedge-row,  hcdje'ro.  .s.' 

The  series  of  trees  or  bushes  planted  for  en- 
closures. 

Hedge-sparrow,  h^dje-spar'rA.  s. 

A  sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes. 

Hedging-bill,  hedje'ing-b!l.  s. 

A  cui ling-hook  used  in  trimming  hedges. 

Hedger^  hedje'ur.  s. 
One  who  makes  hedges. 

To  Heed,  heed.  v.  a.  (246) 

To  mind,  to  regard,  to  take  notice  of,  to  at- 
tend. 

Heed,  heid.  s. 

Caie,  attention ;  caution  ;  care  to  avoid ;  no- 
lice,  observation ;  seriousness;  regard,  rcspe£l- 
ful  notice. 

Heedful,  becd'ful.  a.. 

Watchful,   cautious,  suspicious  ;   attentive, 

careful,  observing. 
Heedfully,  hecd'ful-e.  ad. 

Atteiuiveiy,  carefully,  cautioiisly. 
HeedF'Ulness,  hiid'iul-nes.  s. 

Caution,  vigilance. 
'      HEEDILY,hi^d'i-l4Jad. 
Cautiously,  vigilantly. 
Heediness,  heed'e-nes.  s. 
Caution,  vigilance.  ^ 

,    Heedless,  hied'les*  a. 

Negligent,  inattentive,  careless. 

Heedlessly,  hcedMes-le.  ad. 

Carelessly,  negligently. 

Heedlessness,  heed'les-ncs,  s. 

'  Carelc'ss:i4*ss,  negligence,  inattention. 

HEEL,4>icl.  S.  (246) 
The  part  of  the  foot  that  protuberatcs  behind  ; 
the  fret  employed  in  flij^t ;  to  beat  the  heclsj 
to  pursue  closely,  ro  follow  bard ;  to  by  by  the 
heels,  to  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  put  in  gyves ; 
the  back  part  of  a  stocking,  whence  the  phrase 
to  be  out  at  the  heels,  to  be  worn  out. 

To  Heel,  heel.  v.n.      ^ 

To  dance  ;  to  lean  on  one  side,  as  the  ship 

heeU. 
Heeler,  hecl'ur.  s. 

A  cock  loat  strikes  well  with  his  heels. 


Heel-piece,  hcel'plse^  s. 

A  piece  fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  shoe. 

To  Heel-piece,  heel'pese.  v. a. 

To  put  a  niece  of  leather  on  a  shoe-heel. 
Heft,  heft.  s. 

Heaving,  effort ;  for  haft,  handle. 

Hegira,  hc-ji'ra,  or  hedje-ra.  s. 
A  term  in  chronology,  signifyitig  theepocha, 
or  account  of  time,  used  by  the  Arabians,  who 
begin  from  the  day  that  Mahomet  was  forced 
'to  escape  from  Mecca,  July  sixteenth,  A.  D. 
six  hundred  and  twenty-two.  •    * 

{^  The  latter  pronunciation  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  Barclay,  and  Bailey  ;  and  the  former 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Perry.  The  latter,  I  am  irtformed,  is  the 
pronunciation  of  Oriental  scholars,  though  the 
former  is  not  only  mOirc  agreeable  to  the  car,  but 
seems  to  (all  in  with  thoseArabic  Spanish  names 
Ramirez,  Almira,  &c.  as  well  a&  the  G^cian 
Taucbira,  Tfyatirat  Dejanira,  &£. 

Heifer,  hef'fur.  s.  (98)  (25-J) 

A  young  cow.  ' 

Heighho,  hi' ho,  intcij.^ 

An  expression  of  slight  languor  and  uneasiness. 

Height,  bite,  or  hate,  s.  {253) 

Elevation  above  the  ground;  degree  of  atti- 
tude  ;  summit,  ascent,  towering  emitience  ; 
elevation  of  rank  *,  the  utmost  degree  ;  utmost 
exenion ;  state  of  excellence  ;  advance  towaids 
perfection. 

{}:Jr  The  first  of  these  modes  is  the  most  general ; 
and  the  last,  the  mostagreeable  to  the  spelling. 
Milton  was  the  patron  of  the  first,  and,  in  his 
zeal  for  analogy,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  spelt 
the  word  beigtb*  This  is  still  the  p'ronunci- 
ation  of  the  vulgar,  and  seems  at  first  sight  the 
most  agreeable  to  analogy  ;  but  though  the 
sound  of  the  adie£live  ht^h  is  generally  pre- 
served in  the  abstraB  beigbt,  the  b  is  always 
placed  before  the  /,  and  is  pcrfoSly  inute.  Mr. 
Garrick*s  pronunciation  (and  which  is  certainly 
the  beikt)  was  bit^* — See  Drought. 

To  Heighten,  hi'tn.  v.  a.  (loa) 

To  raise  higher  ;  to  improve,  to  meliorate  ; 
to  aggravate  ',  to  improve  by  decorations. 

Heinous,  h;^'nus.  a.  (249) 

Atrocious,  wicked  in  a  high  degree. 
({3*  Mt.  'Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  of  ^  to 
the  first  sy liable  of  this  word,  contrary  to  every 
Didlonary,  to  analogy,  atxl,  I  think,  the  best 
usage  ;  wtiich,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  always 
gives  the  first  svUabfe  of  this  word  the  sound 
of  slender  a.  That  this  was  the  sourid  of  this 
syllable  formerly,  we  may  gather  from  the 
spelling  of  it;  tor  in  Charles  the  Second*s 
time  Mr.  Baxter  is  accused  by  Mr.  DaQvcrs  of 
publishing  the  bainous  charge  against  ^he  Bap- 
tists of  baptizing  naked. 

HEiN9USLy,  ha'nusrlc.  ad. 

Airociouily,  wickedly. 
HEiNpusNESS,  ha'nus-nls.  s. 

Atrociousness,  wickedness. 

Heir,  are.  s.  (24p)  (394) 
One  that  is  inheritor  of  any  thing  after  the 
prc'sent  possessor. . 

Heiress,  are'is.  s.  (09) 

An  inheritrix,  a  woman  that  inherits. 

Heirless,  are'Ies.  a. 

Without  an  heir. 

Heirship,  are' ship.  s.  .     ; 

The  state,  chara£ler,  or  privileges  of  an  heir. 

Heirloom,  are'loim.  s. 
Atiy  furniture  or  moveable  decreed  to  descend 
by  inheritance,  and  thaefure  Inseparable  from 
the  freehold. 


Held,  held. 

The  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  IMI.. 

Heliacal,  hi-lifa-kal.  a. 
£merging  from  the  lastre  of  the  sun,  or  falliog 
int9  it. 

Helical,  hel'e^kal.  a. 

:     Spiral,  with  many  circumvolutions. 

;Heliocentrick,  Ii^-li-o-sen'trik. 
a.  Belonging  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Helioscope,  hi' Ic-A-skope.  s. 

A  sort  of  telescope  fitted  so  as  to  look  on  tbe 
body  of  the  sun  without  offence  to  the  eyes. 

Heliotrope,  hi' le-o-tropc.  s. 

A  plant  that  turns  towards  tbe  sUn,  but  inore 
panicularly  the  tumsol,  or  sun-flower. 

Helix,  he'llks.  s. 
A  spirafr  line. 

Hell,  hel.  s. 

The  plnce  of  the  devil  and  wicked  souls ;  the 
place  of  separate  souls,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
the  place  ^  a  running  play,  to  which  those 
who  are  cai^h^  are  carried ;  tbe  i  pUtce  into 
which  a  tailor  throws  his  shreds  ',  the  infernal 
powers. 

Hellebore,  hel'le-bore.  s. 

Christmas  Bower.' 

Hellenism,  hel'le-nizm. 5^ 

An  idiom  of  the  Greek. 

Hellish,  hel'lish.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  hell,  .infertial,  wicked  \ 
scntfrotn  hell,  belonging  to  hell. 

Hellishly,  helMish-lc.  ad. 

Infernally,  wickedly. 

Hellishness,  hel'l?sh-nc$.  t. 

Wickedness,  abhorred  qualities. 

Hellward,  hel' ward.  ad. 
Towards  hell. 

Helm,  helm.  s. 
A  covering  for  the  heat)  in  war;  the  part  ofa 
coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort ;  the  steeiage,  the  rodder; 
the  station  of  government. 

To  Helm,  helm.  v.  a. 
To  guide,  10  condu^. 

Helmed,  helmd.  a.  (359) 

Furnished  with  a  head-piece. 

Helmet,  hel'mit.  $.  {gg) 

A  helm,  a  head-piece. 

To  Help,  help,  v.  a. 
Preter.  Helped  or  Holp;  Part.  Helped  or 
Holpen.  To  assist,  to  support,  to  aid ;  to  re* 
move,  or  advance  by  help ;  to  relieve  frotu 
pjin  or  disease ;  to  remedy,  to  change  lor  the 
better ;  to  forbear,  to  avoid  ;  to  proinoie,  to 
forward  ;  to  help  to,  to  supply  With,  to  fur- 
nish with. 

To  Help,  help.  v.  n. 

To  contribute  assistance  ;  to  bring  a  supply* 

Help,  help.  s. 

Assistance,  aid,  support,  succour;  tbltwhicn 
forwards  or  promotes  ;  that  which  gives  bdpi 
remedy. 

Helper,  help'ur.  s.  (pfi) 

An  a&sistdnt,  an  auxiliary  ;  one  that  adminiitcn 
remedy  ;  a  super niimeraty  scrvaot;  one  iha» 
supplies  with  any  thing  wanted. 

HELPFCJLjhelp'ful.  a. 
Useful,  that  which  gives  assisaoce ;  whole- 
some, salurary*       ^ 

Helpless,  hllp'lcs.  a. 

Wanting  power  to  stKCour  one's  self;  wafitiog 
.  fupport  or  assisuacc ;  irrcmcdiablci  adaiutiDif 
DO  help. 
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Helplessly,  hefp'les-li.  ad. 
Without  succour« 

Helpi^BS^j^ess,  help'jes-ncs.  s. 
WaAt  of  succour. 

Helter-skelter,  liel'tur-skel'tdr, 

ad.  In  a  hurry,  without  order. 

Helve,  helv.  s. 

The  handle  of  an  ax. 

Hem,  bem.  s. 

The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and  sewed  to 
•  keep  the  threacfi  from  spreading  ;  the  noise 
uttered  by  a  sudden  and  violcht  expiration  of 
the  breath ;  intcrj.  Hem  ! 

To  Hem,  hem.  V.  a. 

To  close  the  edge  of  cloih  by  a  hem  or  double 
border  sewed  together ;  to  lx)rder,  to  edge ;  to 
enclose,  to  environ,  to  confine,  tokhut. 

To  Hem,  hem.  v.n.  - 

To  utter  a  ooisc.  by  violent  cxpuUioa  of  the 
breath.  , 

Hemiplegy,  liem'e-pled-jJ.  s, 

A  palsy,  or  any  nervous  a£k£li6n  relating  there- 
unto, that  seizes  one  side  at  a  time. 

Hemisphere,  hcm'e-sfere.  s..   . 

The  half  of  a  globe  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
cut  through  its  centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its 
greatest  circles. 

Hemispherical,  h^m-J-sfSr'- 

tk-il.  (509) 
Hemispherick,  hem-e-sfli 

Half-round,  containing  half  a  globe. 

Hemistick,  he-mis'iik.  s.  (509) 
Half  a  verse. 

*  The  dawn  is  oTercast."— Co/a. 

Hemlock,  hem'lok.  s. 

An  herb. 

Hemoptosis,   he-mop-toS!s. 
(503,  c) 

Hemoptysis,  he-mup'^'  "*" 
(520) 

The  spitting  of  blood . 

Hemorrhage,  hem'A-radje.\ 

HEMORRHAGV,hem'o-ra-je.  J  ^' 
A  violent  flux  of  blood 

Hemorrhoids,  hem'5r-r6idz.  s. 

The  piles,  the  enirods. 

Hemorrhoidal,  hem-or-roid'al.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  veins  in  the  fundament. 

Hemp,  hemp.  s. 
A  fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse  linen  and  ropes 
are  made. 

Hempen,  hem'pn.  a.  (lOs)' 

Made  of  hemp. 

Hen,  hen.  s. 
The  female  of  a  house-cock ;  the  female  of 
any  bird. 

Hen-hearted,  hen'hJr-ted.  a. 

Dastardly,  covrardly. 

JHen*pecked,  hin'pekt.  a.  (359) 
Governed  by  the  wife. 

Hbn*roost,  hen'riist.  s. 
The  place  where  the  poultry  rest. 

Heneane,  hln'b4ne.  s. 

Aplaitt. 

Hence,  h^nse.  ad.  or  interj. 

From  this  place  to  another ;  away,  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  at  a  distance,  in  another  place  ;  for  this 
reason,  tn  corisequcnce  of  this;  from  this 
cause,  from  this  .eround  ;  from  diis  souice, 
from  this  original,  from  thi^  store;  fipm 
hcQce,  ia  a  vitious  expre^on. 


mop-toSfs.  "1 
lup  te-sls.    f 


Henceforth,  h?nse'f6r/j&.  ad. 

From  this  titac  forward. 

Henceforward,  hiirse-fir'wird. 
ad.  From  this  time  to  futurity. 

HENCHMAN,hensh'man.  s. 
^  PgC}  an  attendant. 

To  H END,  hend.  v.  a. 
fo  seize,  to  lay  hold  on;  to  crowd,  tonic- 
round. 

Hen  decagon,  hin-dik'a-gon.  s. 
A  figure  of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

Hendecasyllable,  hen-dli'-\ 
Ml-lUl.  P' 

A  line  or  verse  consisting  of  eleven  syllables. 
jfsb, 

Hendiadis,  hen-drS-dis.  s. 
A  common  figure  by  which  a  substantive  is 
used  as  an  adjdE^ive ;  as  an  animal  of  the  doff 
kind.    ^sb.  ■ 

Hepatical,  he.pat'i.kal.     \ 

Hepatick,  hc^pat'ik.  (509) /^* 
Bdongtng  10  the  liver. 

Heps,  hfps.  s. 

The  tlruit  of  the  dog-rose,  commonly  written 
Hips. 

Heptagon,  hep'ta-gon,  s. 

A  figure  wiih  seven  sides  or  angles. 

Hept agonal,  hep-tag'i-na!.  a. 
Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Heptarchy,  h^p'ilr-ki.  s. 

A  sevenfold  government. 
Her,  hur.  pron.  (.08 j 
Belonging  to  a  female ;  the  oblique  case  of 
She. 

Hers,  hurz,  pron. 
This  h  used  when  it  refers  to  a  substantive 
gomg  before ;  as,  such  are  her  charms,  such 
charms  are  hers.  , 

Herald,  her'ald.  s. 

An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  register  ge- 
nealogies, adjust  ensigns  armorial,  regulate 
funerals,  and  antiently  to  carry  messages  be- 
tween princes,  and  proclaim  war  and  peace  ; 
a  precursor,  a  forerunner,  a  harbinger. 

To  Herald,  her'ald.  v.  a. 
To  introduce  as  an  herald. 

Heraldic,  hi-rSld'fk.  a. 

Kclatiag  to  heraldry .     Mason. 
Heraldry,  her'al-dr^.  s. 

The  art  or  office  of  an  herald  ;  blazonry. 
Herb,  crb.  s.  (394) 

Herbs  are^hose  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft, 

and  have  nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grass  and 

hemlock. 

Ci^*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  by  sup- 
pressing the  sound  of  the  b  in  this  word  and 
Its  compound  berbage  \  ^nd  have  Mr.  Naies, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  W.Johnston,  on  my  side. 

Herbaceous,  her-bi'shus.  a.  {356) 

Belonging  to  herbs ;  •  feeding  on  vegetables. 
Herbage.  Ir'bidje.  s.^po)  (304) 

Herbs  collettively,  grass,  pasture;  tRc  tythc 
and  the  right  of  pasture* 

Herbal,  h^r'bal.  s. 
A  book  conuining  the  names  and  description 
of  plants. 

Herbalist,  her'bS-list.  s. 

A  man«ktHed  in  herbsti 

Herbarist,  h^r'ba-iln.  $• 
Qoe  skilled  in  herbs. 

Herbelet,  her'be^llt. «. 
A  small  herb. 

Ff2 


Herbescent,  her-besMnt.  a.  (5 10) 
Growing  into  herbs. 

HERBiD,,her'bid.  2|. 
Covered  with  herbs. 

Herbous,  her'bus.  a. 
Abounding  with  herbs. 

Herbulent.  hir'bu-lent.  a. 

Containing  herbs. 

Herbwoman.  ^rb'wum-un.  s.  (394) 
A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 

Herby,  erb'e.  a.  (304) 
Having  the  nature  of  herro. 

Herd,  bird.  s. 

A  number  of  beasts  together  ;  a  company  of 
men^  in  contempt  or  detestation ;  it  antiently 
signified  a  keeper  of  cattle,  a  sense  still  re*  ^ 
Uined  in  composition,  as  goat-herd. 

T6  Herd.  herd.  V.n. 
To  run  in  herds  or  companies;  to  associate. 

Herdgroom,  herd'griSm.  s. 
A  keeper  of  herds. 

Herdman,   h^rd'nian.       \     (^^\ 

Herdsman,  h^rdz'mSn.     J^'  ^^^^ 

One  employed  in  tending  herds. 
Here,  here.  ad. 
In  this  place ;  in  the  present  state- 

Hereabouts,  hcre'a-b&dts.  ad. 
About  this  place. 

Hereafter,  hcre-af'tfi^  ad. 
In  a  futdic  state. 

Here  AT,  herc-at'.ad. 
At  this. 

Hereby,  hire-bi'.  ad. 

By  this. 

Hereditable,  hi-r^d'e-ia-bl.a. 
Whatever  may  be  occupied  as  inheritance. 

Hereditament,    her-e-dit'a-mfot. 

.    s.  A  law  term  denoting  inheritance. 

fjf^  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  Dr. 
Ash.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  £ntick« 
on  the  second  ;  and  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Periy,  and  Bailey  on  the  third.  The 
last  accentuation  is  not  only  most  agreeable  to' 
the  best  usage,  and  the  most  gratcfulto  the  ear, 
but  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  secondary 
accent  of  the  latter   Latin  HitrnUtaminta^ 

OCeACADEMY. 

Hereditary,  bi-red'c-ta-ri.  a. 

Possessed  or  claimed  by  right  of  inhoritance ; 
descending  by  inheritai^ce. 

Hereditarily,  hc-rld'A-ta-rc-li. 
ad.  By  inheritance. 

Herein,  hire-in',  ad. 
In  this. 

Heremitical,  hlr-e.mit'Ik-al..a. 
bohtary,  suitable  to  a  hermit. 

Hereof,  hcre-of.  ad. 
From  this,  of  this.— See  Forthwith. 

HEREONi  hire-on',  a*. 
Upon  this. 

Hereout,  hire-iut'.ad. 

Out  of  this. 

Heresy,  hir'i-si.  s. 

An  opinion  of  prix'ate  mfn  different  from  that 

of  the  catholick  and  orthodox  church. 
Heresiarch,  hi-ri'zhi-irk.  s.  (451) 

A  leader  mhciesy.— Sec  Ecclesiastics 
Heretick,  hcr'c-t!k.  $.(510) 

One  who  pronagates  bis  private  ouiniooa  in 

oppotiuoQ  to  the  caiholick  church. 
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e;r  (559).  Fke(73),fSr (77), fill(83),fat(8l);m4(93),in&;(95);  pine ( 105), pin  (107);  116(162),  m6\'c  (l64), 

Hexagon,  hiks'a-g&Q.  z,  (166) 

A  figure  of  six  sid^s  or  angles. 

Hexagonal^  b^ge-ag'o-nal.  a. 

(478J  Having  SIX  sides.  '  '  ' 

Hexagony,  heg2-Sg'go-ne.  s.  (46). 
A  figure  of  six  angles. 

Hexameter,  hcgz-am'i-tur.  s. 

(.518)  A  verse  of  six  feet. 

Hexangular,  hegz-ang'gu-lar.'a. 
Having  six  comers. 

Hexastick,  hegz-as'tik.  s.  (509) 
A  poem  of  six  lines. 

Hexasticon,  hegz-as'te-kon.  s. 
A  poem  or  epigram  in  six  lines,    jisb. 

Hey,  lii.  intrrjcct. 
All  expression  oi  joy. 

Heyday,  ha'da.  interject. 
An  expression  of  frolick  and  exultation. 

Heyday,  ba'da.  s.  (269) 

A  frolicki  wildnesA 

Hiatus,  hl-a'tus.  s. 

An  apcnure,  a  breach ;  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  by  the  succession  of  some  of  die  vowels. 

Hibernal,  hUber'nal.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  winter. 

Hiccough,  hfk'kup,  or  hik'kof.  s. 

A  convulsion  of  the  stomach  producing  sobs. 

(^  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  tccros  to 
have' been  corrupted  h/  a  laucbble  intcoiionof 
bringing  it  nearer  lo  its  origiital.  The  con- 
vulsive sob  was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
cough ;  but  neither  Junius  nor  Skinner  men- 
tion any  such  derivation,  and  both  suppose  it 
formedTfrom  thtf  sound  it  occasipns.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  though  biccei/gi  is  the  roost 
general  orthography,  ^/ckup  is  the  roost  iistul 
pronunciation.    Tnos  Butler. 

«  Quoth  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love, 
•*  li  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move; 
•*  My  beard  to  grow,  my  can  to  prick  up, 
«*  Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  Auitfr 

To  Hiccough,  bik'kup.  v.  n. 

To  sob  with  convulsion  of  the  stomach. 

To  Hick  UP,  hik'kup.  v.  n. 
To  sob  with  a  convulsed  stomach. 

HiD,h!d.  \ 

Hidden,  hfd'dn.    J 

Part.  pass,  of  Hide. 

To  Hide,  hide.  v.  a. 

Picicr.  Hid ;  pan.  puss.  Hid  or  Hidden.  To 
conceal,  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  light 
or  knowledge. 

To  Hide,  hide.  v.  n. 
To  lie  hid,  to  be  concealed. 

Hide-and-seek,  hide-and-seek',  s. 

-  A  play  in  which  some  hide  ihcmielvcs,  id 
another  seeks  theiii. 

Hide,  hide.  s. 
The  skin  of  any  animal,  cither  raw  or  dressed; 
the  human  skin,  in  contempt ;  a  certain  quaa- 
tity  of  land. 

Hidebound,  hlde'bAund.  a.     . 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  hide-bound  when  bis  skm 
Slicks  so  hard  to  his  ribs  and  back,  (bat  you 
cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or  looicn  the 
one  from  the  other ;  in  trees,  being  in  « 
sute  in  which  the  bark  will  not  give  vsy  ^^ 
the'growth ;  harsh,  uotra^iable. 

Hideous,  hid'e-fis,  or  hfd' jc-«s. a- 

(893)  Horrible,  dreadfiii. 

Hideously,  htd'c-us-li.ad* 
Horribly,  dreadfully. 


Heretical,  he-ret'o-kal.  a. 

Containing  heresy. 

Heretically,  he-ret 'i-kil'li.  ad. 

With  heresy. 

Hereto,  here-t6i'.  ad. 

To  this. 

Heretofore,  h^re-t6-f6rc'«  ad. 

Formerly,  anciently. 

Hereunto,  hire-un-tii' .  ad. 

To  (his. 

Herewith,  herc-wj/A' .  ad. 

With  ihis.<--See  Fo  r  t H  w  i  T h . 
Heritable,  her'e-ta-bl,  a. 
Capable  of  being  inherited. 

Heritage,  hei'i-iaje.  5.(90) 

Inheritance,  devolved  by  succession  ;  in  divi- 
nity, the  people  of  God. 

Hermaphrodite,  hcr-maf'fro-dite. 

>•  (155)-  An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 
Hermaphroditical,  h^r-maf-fro- 

dft'^-kSl.  a. 

Partaking  of  both  sexct. 
Hermbtical,  hIr-mJt'e-kal.     \ 

Hermetick,  her-mei'ik.  (509)  / 

Chymical. 
Hermetically  ,hcr-niet'e-kal-e.  ad. 

According  to  the  hermetical  or  chymick  art. 

Hermit,  her'mft.  s. 

A  solitary,  an  anchoret,  one  who  rdires  from 
society  to  contemplation  and  devotion ;  a  beads- 
man, one  bound  to  pray  foranoiher. 

Hermitage,  her'mit-aje.  s.  (go) 

The  cell  or  habitation  of  an  hermit. 
Hermitess,  ber'mit-tes.  $. 

A  woman  retired  to.  devotion. 
Her-mitical,  her-mii'e-kal.  a. 

Suitable  to  a  hermit. 

Hern,  hern.  s. 
Copiraded  from  He  r  o  k. 

Hernia,  her'ne-a.  s. 
Any  kind  of  rupture. 

Hero,  hi' ro.  s. 

A  man  eminent  for  bravery ;  a  man  of  the 
'    highest  class  in  any  resped. 

Heroical.  he-ri'e-kal.  a. 
Befitting  an  ncro,  hcroick. 

Heroically,  he-ro'c-kal-c.  ad. 

After  the  way  ei  a  hero. 
Heroick,  he-ro'!k.  a. 

Produ£livc  of  heroes ;  noble^  suitable  to  a  hero, 

brave,    magoanimouii ;    reciting   the  acls  of 

heroes. 
Heroickly,  he-ro'ik-le,  ad.     . 

Suitably  to  an  horo. 

Heroine,  her' 6-lnrs.  (535) 

A  female  hero. 

Heroism,  hIr'A-fzm.  s.  (535) 

The  qualities  or  chara£ler  of  an  hero. 

Heron,  her'un.  s.  (166) 

A  bird  tn^t  feeds  upon  fitth. 
Heronry,  her'un-re.  (166)  \ 
Heronshaw,  hir^un-shiw.    / 

A  place  where  herons  breed. 

Herpes,  ber'pez.  s. 

A  cutaneousinflammation. 

Herring,  her' ring.  s. 

A  small  sea-fish. 

Hers.  hurz.  pronoun. 
The  female  possessive,  used  wkbout  its  sub- 
•untive ;  as,  this  is  her  house,  this  house  is 
hcr's. 


Herse,  h&se.  s. 

•  A  temporary  monument  raised  over  a  grave ; 
.the  carrifge  in  which  corpses  are  imm  to  the 

grave. 

To  Herse,  herse.  v.  a. 

To  put  into  an  herse. 

Herself, bur-self,  pronoun. 
The  female  personal  pronoun,  in  the  oblique 
cases  reciprocal. 

He;rselike,  lersc'iike,  a. 

Funereal,  suitable  to  funerals. 

Hesitansy,  hez'e-ian-se.  s. 
Dubiousness,  uncertainty. 

To  Hesitate,  hez'e-tate.  v,  a. 

To  be  doubtful,  to  delay,  to  pause. 

Hesitation,  hiz-i-ta'shun.s. 

Doubt,  lAiccrtaioty,  difficulty  made;    imer- 
imision  of  speech,  want  of  volubility. 
Hest,  best.  s.  . 
Command,. precept,  injun£lion. 

HErEROCLiTE,het'er-A-klite.  s. 
(156)  Such  nouiisasvary  fn>m  the  common 
forins  of  declension  ;  any  thing  or  person  de- 
viating from  the  common  rule. 

pJT  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash.  Mr. 
Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  arid  Bailey,  unite 
in  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word;  Entick  alone  places  it  on  the  third. 
Mr*  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  place  an  accent 
also  on  the  last  syllable,  and  make  the  /  iong ;  * 
while  Dr.  Kennck  aiiid  Mr.  Periy  make  it 
short.  That  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  .the 
first  syllable  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
sider hew  uniformly  we  remove  the  accent 
higher  when  we  anglicise  Latin  words  by 
shortening  them :  and  though  the  2  in  these 
terminations  is  rather  ambiguous  (156),  it  ccr- 
tMcily  inclines  to  the  long  sound  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Buchanan  have  given  it.— Sec 
Academy  and  Incomparablr. 

Heteroclitical,    b^t-er-ro-klfc'ie- 
kal.  a. 
Deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

Heterodox,  het'^r-o-doks.  a. 
Deviating  from  the  established  opinion,  not 
orthodox. 

Heterogen  eal,  bet-er-o-je'jie-al. 
a.  Not  of  the  same  nature,  not  kindred. 

Heterogeneity,  hct-er-6-je-ne'e- 
tc.  s. 

Opposition  of  nature,  contrariety  of  qualities ; 
opposite  or  dissimilar  part. 

Heterogeneous,  hct-cr-o-ie'ne-fis 
a.  Not  kindred,  opposite  or  dissimilar  .in  na- 
ture. 

^f^  There  is  an  ai&fled  pronunciation  of  this 
and  the  two  preceding  words,  which,  contrary 
to  our  own  analof^,  preserves  the  ^  hard.  The 
plea  is,  that  these  words  are  derived  from  the 
Greek,  which  always  preserved  the  gamma 
hard.  To  produce  this  reason,  is  to  expose  it. 
What  would  become  of  our  language  if  every  < 
word  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  had  g 
in  it.  were  so  pronounced  ?  What  is  most  to 
be  regretted  is,  that  men  of  learning  some- 
times ioin  iiAhese  pedantic  deviations,  which 
are  only  worthy  of  ihe  lowest  order  of  critical  1 
coxcombs.— See  G  Y  M  N  A  s  T I  c  K. 

ToHew,  bu.  V.  a. 
Part.  Hewn  or  Hewed.    To  cut  with  an  edged 
instrument*  to  hack;  to  chop,  to  cut;  to  fell 
as  with  an  axe ;  to  form  a  shape  with  an  axe ; 
to  form  laboriously. 

Hewer,  bu'ur.  s,  (98) 
One  whose  enploymcnt  is  to  cat  wood  or 
stone. 
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air  (167),  nJt  (163) ;  tfibc  (iTl)^  tSb  (172),  bull  (173) ;  ill  {299) ;  pAund  (313)  5  /Ain  (46(5),  thIs  (459)- 


HiDEOUSHESS,  h!d'e.u$^nes.  s. 

Horribleness,  dreadfulncss. 
HiDER,  hi'dur.  $.  (98) 
He  that  hidcf . 

To  Hie,  hi,  v.  n. 

To  hasten,  to  go  in  liacic. 
HiERARCH,hrc-rark.  s. 
..    The  chief  of  a  «acre4  order. 
Hierarchal,  In-e-iark'al.  a. 

Of  a  hierarch .     Mason- 

Hierarchical,  hi-^-rHr'k^-kal.  a. 
Belonging  to  ttcred  or  ecclaiasiical  govcm- 
roem. 

Hierarchy,  hi'e-rar-kc.  s. 

A  sacred  gDvernment,  rank  or  subordination 
of  holy  beings ;  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

HiEROGLYPHICK,  hi-J-ri.gl!f'flk.  S. 
An  emblem,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  was 
implied ;  the  art  of  writing  in  pidure. 

HlEROGLYPHJCAL,hl-e-rO-glif'c.kaL 
a.  Emblematical,  expressive  of  some  meaning 
beyond  what  immediately  appears. 

HiEROGLYPHlCALLY,  hl-e-rO-glirc- 

kal-e.  ad. 
Emblematically. 

HiEROGRAPHY,  hi-A-iig'graf-c.  S. 

(51SJ  Holy  wriciog. 
HiEROPHANT,  hi-er'o-fJnt.  s.  (518) 

One  who  teaches  rales  of  religion. 

To  Higgle,  hig'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  cfaaiin',  to  be  penurkms  in  a  bargain;  to 
go  selling  provisions  from  door  to  door. 

HiGGlADY-PlGGLEDY,     lllg'gl-di- 

p!g'gl.de.  ad, 

A  cant  word,  corrupted  from  higgle,  which 
denotes  any  confused  mass.  / 

Higgler, h!g'gldr.  s.  (98) 

One  who  sells  provitions  by  retail. 

High,  hi.  3.(390} 

A  great  way  upwurds,  rising  above  ;  elevated 
in  place,  raised  aloft ;  exalted  in  nature ;  ele- 
vated in  rank  or  condition ;  exalted  in  icnti- 
nient ;  difficult,  abstruse  \  boasifuU  ostenta< 
tioos;  arrogant,  proud,  lofiy  ;  noble,  illus- 
trious; violent,  tempestuous  applied  to  the 
W}od;  mmuhuous,  turbulent,  ungovernabU; 
ftdl,  complete ;  strong  tasted ;  at  the  moit  per- 
^£L  state,  in  the  mendiao ;  £ir  advanced  uiio 
amiquity;  dear,  exorbiiani  in  price;  capital, 
gicat,  opposed' to  little,  as  high  treason. 

High,  hi.  s. 

High  place,  elevation,  superior  region. 

HiGH-BLESTt  hi'blest.  a. 

Supremely  happy. 
High-blown,  hi'blone.  a. 

Swelled  much  with  wind,  much  infldted. 
High-born,  hi'bdrn.  a. 

Of  noble  extra^iion. 
HiGH-COLOUREDf  hi'kuUIurd.  a. 

Having  a  deep  or  gla.ing  colour. 

High-design iNG.  hi'de-si-n!ng.  a. 

Having  great  schemes. 

High-flier,  hi'fli-ur.  s: 

One  that  carries  his  opinion  to  extravagance. 

High-flown,  hi  flone.  a. 

Ekvatedy^roud ;  turgid,  extravagant. 
Higm-flying,  hi'fli-ing.  a. 
Extravagant  in  claims  or  opimons. 

High-heaped,  hi'h^pd.  a. 

Covered  with  high  piles. 

High-mettled,  hi'mct-tld.  a.  (359) 
Pioud  or  ardcot  of  spirit. 


High-minded, hi' inind-ld«  a* 

Proud,  arrogant. 

High-red,  hi' rid.  a. 

Deeply  red. 

High-seasoned,  hi-se'zund.  a. 

Piquant  to  the  palate. 

High-spirited,  hi-sp!r'it-ed.  a. 

Bold,  daring,  josolent.  ■ 

High-stomached,  hi-stum'mukt.  a. 

Obstinate,  lofty. 

High-tasted,  hl-tas'tcd.  a. 

Gustful,  piquant. 

High-viced,  hi'vist. a.  (560) 

Enormously  wicked. 

HiGH-WRouGHT,hI'rawt.  a. 
Accurately  Bnished. 

Highland,  hi' land.  s. 
Mountainous  regions. 

Highlander,  hi'land-iur.  s. 

An  inhabitant  of  mountains. 

^;^  We  sometimes  hear  a  most  absurd  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  taken  from  the  Scotch,  as 
if  wr i i  ten  Heelander^  1 1  is  curious  to  obMrrve, 
that  while  the  Scotch  are  endeavouring  to 
leave  their  own  pronunciation  and  adbpt  that 
of  the  English,  there  are  some  English  so 
capricious  u  to  quit  their  own  pronunciation, 
and  adopt  th»t  which  the  Scotch  surive  care- 
fully to  avoid. 

Highly,  hi'li.  ad. 

With  elevation  as  to  place  and  situation  ;  in  a 
great  degree ;  proudly,  arrogantly,  ambitiously ; 
with  esteem,  with  estimation. 

HiGHMOST,  hi'most.  a. 
Highest,  topmost. 

Highness,  hi'nis.  s. 

Elevation  above  the  surface ;  the  tide  of 
princes,  anciently  of  kings;  dignity  of  nature, 
supremacy. 

HiGHT,hite.  a. 
Was  named,  was  called ;  called,  named. 

HiGHWATE»,'hi'wa-tur.  s. 
The  utmost  flow  of  the  tide. 

Highway,  hl-wa'.  s. 

Great  road,  publtck  path. 

Highwayman,  hl'wa-man.  s.  (ss) 

A  rubber  that  plunders  on  the  publick  roads. 

Hilarity,  hil'lar'e-t4.  s. 

Merriment,  gayety. 
Hilding,  hll'ding.  s. 

fy  sorry,  paltry,  cowardly  fellow ;  it  is  used 

likewise  for  a  mean  woman. 
HlLL,hil.  S. 

An  elevatfon'of  ground  less  than  a  mountain. 
HiLLOCKjhil'lok.  S. 

A  little  hill 

HlLLY,bil'li,  a. 
Full  of  hills,  unequal  in  the  surface. 

Hilt.  hlit.  s.  . 
The  handle  of  any  thing,  particulatly  of  a 
sword. 

Him,  him. 
The  oblic^ue  cavK  of  Ue. 

Himself,  hlni-self,  pronoun. 

In. the  nomimtivc.  He;  in  ancient  authors. 
Itself ;  in  the  oblique  cases,  it  has  a  reciprocal 
signification. 

HiN,  hin.  s. 
A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Jews,  con* 
taining  about  ten  pints. 

Hind,  hind.  a. 
Cempar.   Hinder;  superl.  Hindmost.    Back- 
ward, contrary  in  posiuon  to  the  face* 


J^  This  word,  with  its  comparative  htndit 
and  its  superlative  hindmost  and  bhulfrmost^ 
are  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with  the, 
I  short,  as  in  sinn'dt  but  this  is  so  contniy  to 
analogy  as  to  deserve  the  atteotioB  of  every 
corrcu  speaker. 

Hind.  hind.  s. 
The  she  to  a  stag ;  a  servant ;  a  peasant,  a  boor 

Hindberries,  hlnd'ber-riz.  $. 
The  peasant's  berries ;  the  same' as  raspberries. 

To  Hinder,  hin'din-.  v.  a. 
To  obstiufi,  to  stop,  to  impede. 

Hinder,  hin'dur.  a.  (515) 

That  which  is  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of 

the  face. 
HiNDERANCE,h!n'Gur-anse.  s. 

Impediment,  let,  stop. 

HiNDERER,  hin'dur-ur.  8. 
Het>rtbat  which  binders  orobstru^. 

HiNDERLiNG,  hind'ur-ling.  s. 
A  paltry,  wonhless,  degenerate  animal. 

HiNDERMOST,  liind'ur-most.  a. 
Hindmost,  last,  in  the  rear. 

Hindmost,  hind'm&t.  a. 

The  last,  the  bg. 

Hinge,  hinje,  s.  (74) 

Joints  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns ;  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  world ;  a  governing  rule 
or  principle;  tobeoiftbe  hinges,  to  be  iua 
state  of  irregularity  and  disorder. 

To  Hinge,  hinjc.  v.  a. 
To  fiiraish  with  hmgcs ;  to  bend  as  an  hinge. 

To  Hint,  hint.  v.  a. 
To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote 
allusion. 

Hint,  hint.s. 

Fdint  notice  given  to  the  mixkd,  remote  allu- 
sion; suggestion,  intimation. 

Hip,  hip.  s. 

l^e  joint  of  the  thigh,  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh;  to  have  on  the  hip;  to  have  an  advan^' 
tage  over  another.    A  low  phrase. 

H IP,  h!p.  s. 
The  frun  of  the  briar* 

To  Hip,  hip.  v.  a. 
To  sprain  Of  shoot  the  hips  ;  Hip-hop,  a  cant 
word  formed  by  ihc^edupticaticn  of  Hop. 

Hip,  hip.  imerj. 
An  exclamation,  or  calling  to  one. 

HiPPlSH,  hip' pish.  a. 
A  corruption  of  Hypochondriack. 

HiPPOCENTAUR,hii)'po-scn'tawr.  s. 
A  febulous  monster,  halt  huisc  aod  half  man. 

HiPPOCRASSj  hip'po-kras.  s. 
A  medicated  wine. 

HippoGRiFF,hip'po-grif.  s. 
A  winged  horse. 

Hippopotamus,  hip-po-pot'a-mus. 

s.  The  river  horse.    An  animal  found  in  ilie 
Nile. 
HiPSHOT,  hip' shot.  a. 
Spraiucd  or  dislocated  in  the  hip. 

HiPWORT,  hip'wurt.  s. 
A  plant. 

To  Hire,  hire.  v.  a. 
To  procure  any  thing  for  temporary  use  at  a 
certain  price ;  to  engage  a  mau  to  temporary 
service  w  wjg^s ;  to  bribe  ;  to  engage  himsciV 
for  pay.  ^ 

Hire,  hire.  «. 
Reward  or  recompense  paid  for  the  use  of  any 
thing ;  wages  paid  for  service. 
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Hireling,  hire'ling.  s. 
Oiic  who  serves  for  wages ;  a  mercenary,  a 
prostitute. 

Hireling, hlre'Iinp;.  a. 

?c[\'»ng  for  hire,  venal,  mercenary,  doing  Avhat 
IS  done  for  money. 

Hirer,  hire'ur.  s.  (ps) 
One  who  uses  any  thing,  paying  a  recompense  ; 
one  who  employs  others,  pitying  wages. 

Hirsute,  her-sute'.  a. 
Hough,  rugged. 

His,  IiIz.  pronoun  possessive. 
The  masculine  possessive,  belonging  to  him  ; 
antiently  Its. 

To  Hiss,  hiss.  v.  n 
To  uuer  a  noise  like  that  of  a  serpent  and  some 
other  animals. 

To  Hiss,  hfss.  v.  a. 

To  condemn  by.  hi&sing,  to  explode  ;  to  pro- 
cure hisses  or  disgrace 

Hiss,  hiss.  s. 
The  voice  of  a  serpent ;  censure,  expression  of 
contempt  used  in  theatres. 

HiST,  hist,  imerj. 
An  exclamation  commanding  silence. 

Historian,  his-to'ri-an.  s. 

A  writer  of  fa£U  and  evenu. 

Historical,  h!s-tiVik-al. 


}•• 


HiSTORiCK,  his-tir'rik.  (509) 
Pertaining  to  history. 

Historically,  hls-tor'rik-al-c.  ad. 

In  the  manner  of  history,  by  way  of  narration. 

To  HiSTORiFY,his-tor'e-fi.  v. a. 
To  relate,  to  record  in  history. 

Historiographer,  his-to-rc-og'ra- 
fiir.  s. 
An  historian,  a  writer  of  bistoiy. 

Historiography,  his-to-rc-ig'rS- 
fe.  s.  (518) 
The  art  or  employment  of  an  historian. 

History,  Ms'tur-e.  s.  (557) 

A  narration  of  events  and  fafls  delivered  with 
diunliy  ;  nj-r.jrion,  rclmion  ;  the  knowledge 
of  fncls  and  events 

HiSTORr-PiECK,lifs't.n--i-pi<'se.  s. 

A  picture  reivcseniing  some  memorable  event 

Histrio.nicai.,  his-fre-on'i-kal.    1 
HiSTRiONiCK,h!s-tre-cn'!k.f.50a)  / 
a.  Befitting  thes:agct  suitable  to  a  plnyer. 

H  iSTR  ION  ICALLY,  lifs-tre-on'^-kal-e 
ad    Thoairically,  in  the  manner  of  a  buiHoon. 

To  Hit,  hit.  v.  a. 

To  strike,  to  touch  with  a  blow ;  to  toach  the 
mark,  not  to  miss  ;  <o  attain,  to  reach  the 
))c>int ;  to  strike  a  ruling  passion  ;  to  hit  off,  to 
strike  out,  to  fix  or  determine  luckily. 

To  Hit,  lift.  v.  n. 

To  clash,  to  collide  ;  to  chance  luckily,  to 
succeed  by  accident ;  to  succeed  ;  not  to  mis- 
carry ;  to  li|;ht  on. 

Hit,  hit.  s. 
A  stroke,  a  luckv  chance. 

To  Hitch,  hhsh.  v.n." 
To  catch,  10  move  by  jerks, 

HiTHE.  hiTne.  s. 
A  small  haven  to  land  wares  out  of  boats. 

Hither,  idTn'ur.  ad.  (96) 

To  this  place  from  some  place ;  Hither  and 
Thiibcr,  to  this  place  aud  that ;  to  this  end. 
to  this  design. 


Hither,  hlTH'ilr.  a. 

Nearer,  towards  this  pan. 
(J:3-  This  word  vns  probably  formed  for  the 
comjMrajivc  of  hrnr ;  and  has  naturally  gene- 
rated the  supeilativcj&//^<f/'/iM//. 

HiTifERMosT,  hiTH'ur-most.  a, 

Nuaieston  this  side. 

HiTHFRTo,  hiTH'ur-too.  ad. 
To  this  time,  yet,   in  any  time  till  now;  at 
every  time  till  now. 

HiTHERWARD,  hiTn'Sf-wird.      \ 

HiTHERWARDS,  hiTH'Sf-wirdj.  J 
ad.  This  way,  towards  this  place. 

Hive,  hive,  s. 
The  habitation  or  cell  of  beet;  the  bees  inha- 
biting a  hive. 

To  Hive,  hive.  v.  a. 
To  put  into  hives,  to  harbour ;  to  contain  in 
hives. 

To  Hive,  hive,  v,  n. 
To  take  shelter  togethcT. 

HiVER,hlve'ur,  s.  (98) 
One  who  puts  bees  in  hives. 

A  cal(,  a  sudden  exclamation  to  give  notice  of 
approach,  or  any  thing  else. 
Hoar,  hore.  a. 
White ;  gray  with  age ;  white  wiib  froit. 

Hoar-frost,  hAre'frist.  s. 
The  congelations  of  dew  in  frosty  mornings 
on  the  grass. 

Hoard,  horde,  s. 
A  store  laid  up  in  secret,  a  hidden  stock,  a 
treasure. 

To  Hoard,  horde,  v.  n. 

To  make  hoaids,  10  lay  up  store. 

To  Hoard,  horde.  V.  a. 
To  lay  in  hoards,  to  husband  privily.         ' 

Hoarder,  bordjur.  8.(98) 

One  that  stores  up  in  secret. 
Hoarhound,  hore'h&und.  s. 

A  plant, 

Hoariness,  ho'ie-nes.  s. 
The  <taic  of  being  whitish,  the  colour  of  old 
men'*  hair. 

Hoarse,  horse,  a. 
Having  the  voice  rough,  as  with  a  cold  ;  hav- 
mg  a  rough  sound. 

Hoarsely,  horse'le.  ad. 

With  a  rough  bar^b  voice. 

Hoarseness,  horse'nis.  s. 

Roughness  of  voice. 

Hoary,  hi'ri,  a. 

White,  whitish  ;  white  or  gray  with  age; 
white  with  frost ;  mouldy,  mossy,  rusty. 

To  Hobble,  hjb'bl,  v,  n.  (405) 

To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg 
more  than  the  other  ;  10  move  lougbly  or  un- 
evenly. 

Hobble,  hob'bl.  s. 

Uneven  awkward  gait. 

HoBBLiNGLY,  hgb'bllne-l^.  ad. 
Clumsily,  awkwardly,  with  a  balling  gait. 

Hobby,  hob'bi,  s. 

A  species  of  hawk ;  an  Irish  or  Scottish  hone  ; 
a  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride  aoMl  ride  ;  a 
stupid  fellow.  ' 

Hobgoblin,  hob-gJbM!n.  s. 

A  sprite,  a  fairy. 
HoB.NJAiL,  hSb'nale.  s. 
A  naif  used  in  shoeing  a  horse. 


Hobnailed,  hob'nald*  a. 

Set  with  hobnails. 

Hobnob,  hob-nob',  ad.    > 

This  is  corrupted  from  liabnab,  ' 

Hock,  hok,  s. 

The  joint  between  the  knee  and  ietk)ck. 

To  Hock,  hok,  v.  a. 
To  disable  in  the  hock. 

Hock,  hok,  s. 

Old  strong  Rhenish.    ^  ' 

HocKHERB,  hok'Irb.  s;  "    • 

A  pbnt,  the  same  vithmallovrs. 

To  HocKLB,  hok'kl.  v.  a.  (405)' 
To  hamstring. 

Hocus-pocus,  ho'kus-pA'kfis.  s. 

A  juggle,  a  cheat. 

Hod,  hod,  s, 
A  kit.d  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer  carries 
.moaar  to  the  masons. 

Hodman^  hod'man.  s,  (as) 
A  labourer  that  carries  morta  r. 

Hodgb-podge,  hodje'podje.  s, 
A  medley  of  tngrcdicnisboiled  together. 

Hodiernal,  ho-dcrcr'nal.  a. 

Of  to-day. 

Hoe,  ho.  s. 

An  imtrument  to  cut  up  the  earth. 

To  Hoe,  ho.  v.  a. 

To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe. 

Hog,  hog.  s. 

The  general  name  of  swine;  a  castrated  bosr  ; 
to  bring  hogs  to  a  lair  market,  to  &il  of  one's 
design. 

Hogcote,  hSg'kSt.  s. 

A- boose  for  bogs.         • 

HOGGEREL,  hog'gril.  S.  (99) 
^  A  two-years-old  ewe. 

HoGHERD.  hog'herd*  s. 
A  keeper  of  hogs. 

Hoggish,  hojj'gtsh.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog,  bnitish,  selfish. 

Hoggishly,  hJg'gish-l(^.  ad. 

Greedily,  selfishly. 

Hoggish  NESS,  hog'gfsh-nls.  t. 

Brutality,  greadmcss,  selfishness. 

Hogsbeans,  hogz'binz. 
HOGSBREAD,  higz'br^d. 

Hogsmushrooms,  hJgz'mSsh- 
riSmz. 
Plants. 

Hogsfennel,  hogz'fen-n^l.  s. 
A  plant. 

Hogshead,  bcgz'b^d,  s. 

A  mt-^isure  of  liquids  containing  sixty  eallons ; 
any  large  barrel.  •       y©  » 

J:J"  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if 
written  bogtbfd:  if  DrJohnson's'derivaiiMi 
of  this  word  from  bo^  and  head  be  a  true  one, 
this  pronunciation  1$  certainly  wrong,  and 
arises  from  the  jundion  of  the  Icttcia  /  and  i^ 
m  priming,  which  may  be  prnamed  to  have 
occasioned  a  siroibr  mispronunciation  in  hmtse^ 
bold  and  falubood^  which  see.  Janius  dc- 
nves  this  word  from  the  Belgic  Ochkood 
ogbsbocd,  or  bocksbaot.  Minshew,  says  Skinl 
ner,  derives  it  from  Oeksboad  and  Ogsbmdi 
but  he  himself  is  of  ojaitdoa  that  it  rather 
comes  from  the  Utin  Orca,  a  great  sea-fish, 
anencmy  to  the  whale,  and  the  Selgic  hpofd 
as  much  as  to  say,  Ori^j  boo/d  ;  that  is.  oftit 
caputs  an  Qrl^s  bead. 

Hogsty,  hSg'sti.  s. 
The  place  in  which  swine  are  shi}t  lobe  fed. 
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HOCWASH,  hSg'wosh.  8. 
The  draff  which  ts  given  to  swine. 

HoiDEN,  h^'dn.  s.  (103).  , 
An  ill-taught,  awkward  country  girl. 

To  HoiDEM,  hie'dn.  v.  n. 
To  romp  indecently. 

To  HoiSE,  hSise.  \ 

To  Hoist,  h6!it.  i"^-*' 

To  raise  up  on  hij^h. 

To  Hold,  hold.  v.  a. 

Prctcr.  Held;  Part  ^ss.  Held  or.Holden.. 
To  g^^p  in  tlie  hand,^  toeripc,  to  clutch  ;  to 
keep,  to  retain,  to  gripe  &st  ;  to  maintain  as 
an  o^nioa  ;  to  consider  as  good  or  bad,  to 
hold  in  rr^ard ;  to  have  any  station ;  to  po»- 
Jess,  to  enjoy  :  to  possess  in  subordination  ;  t« 
suspend,  to  reiiain ;  to  stop,  10  restrain  ;  to  fix 
to  any  condition  ;^  to  confine  to  a  cenain  state ; 
to  detain;  to  retain,  to  continue;  to  offer,  to 
propose  ;  to  maintain  ;  10  carry  on,  to  con- 
tinue; to  hold  forth,  to  exhibit ;  10  hold  in, 
to  ^ovrrn  by  the  bridle,  to  restrain  in  general ; 
to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  Hold  on, 
to  continue,  to  prorracl ;  to  hold  out,  to  ex- 
tend, to  stretch  tonh,  to  offer,  10  propose,  10 
continue  to  do  or  suff<'r ;  to  bold  up,  to  raise 
aloft,  to  sustain,  to  support. 
ToHoLD,  hAld.  V.  n. 

To  stand,  to  be  riKht,  to  be  without  exception ; 
to  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued  ;  to  last, 
ID  enduie ;  to  continue ;  10  ref«ain  ;  to  stand 
op  for,  to  adhere  ;  to  be  dependent  on  ;  to 
derive  right ;  to  bold  forth,  to  harangue,  to 
speak  in  publick  ;  to  hold  in,  to  restrain  one's 
iclf,  to  continue  in  luck  ;  to  hold  off,  to  kce^ 
at  a  distance ;  wjjhout  closing  with  offt^rs  ;  to 
hold  on,  to  continue^  not  to  be  interrupted,  to 
proceed  ;  to  hold  out,  10  last,  to  endure,  not 
10  yield,  not  to  be  subdued ;  to  hold  together, 
Id  oe  joined,  to  remain  in  union  ;  to  hold  up, 
tt>  support  himself,  not  to  be  foul  weather,  to 
continue  the  same  speed. 

Hold,  hold,  imerj. 
Forbear,  stop,  be  still. 

Hold,  hold.  .<. 

The  »&,  of  seizing,  gripe,  grasp,  seizure  ; 
something  to  be  held,  support ;  catch,  power 
of  seizing  or  keeping ;  priM>n,  plnce  of  custody ; 
power,  influence  ;  cu-'itody ;  Hold  of  a  ship, 
all  that  part  which  Hcs  between  the  keelson 
and  the  lower  deck ;'  a  lurking  place  ;  a  fortr- 
fied  place,  a  fort. 

Holder,  hol'dur.  s.  (ps) 

One  that  holds  or  gripes  any'^thing  in  his  hand ; 
a  tenant,  one  that  holds  land  under  another. 
HOLDERFORTH,  hol-dur-foi///.  S. 
An  haranguer,  one  who  speaks  in  publick. 

Holdfast,  hold' fast.  s. 

Any  thing  which  takes  hold,  a  catch,  a  hook. 

Holding,  hAld'ing.  s. 

Tenure,  firm  ;  it  sometimes  signifies  the  bur- 
den or  choma  of  a  song. 

HolEj  hoJc.  S. 

A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  either  perpendicular 
or  horizontal ;  a  perforation,  a  small  vacuity  ; 
a  cave,  a  hollow  place  ;  a  cell  of  an  animal  ; 
a  mean  habitation  ;  some  subterfuge  or  shift. 

HoLlDAM,'hol'e.dani.  s.  (5 15) 
Our  Blessed  Lady. 

H0LILY,hA'li.li.   ad. 
Piously,    with  san£lity  :   inviolably,  without 
breach. 

Holiness,  ho'le-ncs.  s. 

Saii^lity,  pit-iy,  religious  goodness ;  the  state 
of  beiiig  hallowed,  dedicatioQ  to  relij^ion  >  the 
title  ofibc  Pope. 


Holla,  hiUlo'.  interj. 

A  word  used  in  calling  to  any  one  at  a  distance. 

Holland,  hSl'Iand.  s.  (se) 

Fine  linen  made  in  Holland. 

Hollow,  hol'lo.  a.  (327) 

Fxcavated,  having  a  void  space  within,  not 
solid ;  notsv,  like  sound  reverberated  from  a 
cavity ;  not  faithful,  not  sound,  not  what  one 
appears. 

Hollow, h?>l'!o.  s. 

Caviiy,  concavity  ;  cavern,  den,  hole  ;  pit ; 
any  opening  or  vacuity ;  passage,  canaL 

To  HoLtow,  hol'li.  V.  a. 
To  make  hollow,  to  excavate. 

To  Hollow,  hol'lo.  v,  n. 
To  shout,  to  hoot. 

Hollowly,  l:u!'lA-le.  ad. 

With  cavities  ;  unfaithfully,  insincerely,  dis- 
honestly. • 
HoLLOWNESS,  hol'lo-ne.s.  «.  .    .    . 
Cavity,  stare  of  being  hollow  ;  deceit,  insin- 
cerity, treachery. 

HOLLOWROOT,  hol'l6-r66t,  S. 
A  plant. 

Holly,  hSrii.s. 

A  tree. 

Hollyhock,  hol'le-huk.  s. 

Roscmallow. 

Hollyrose,  hol'le-rozc.  s, 

A  plant. 

Holocaust,  hol'o-kawst.  s. 

A  burnt  sacrifice. 
Holp,  holp. 

I'he  old  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  Help. 
HoLPEN,  hAl'pn.  f  103) 

The  old  part.  pass,  of  Help. 

Holster,  hoi'stilr.  «.  (qq) 

A  case  for  a  horseman's  pistoi. 
Holy,  ho'le.  a. 

Good,  pious,  religious ;  hallowed,  consecrated 
to  divine  use ;  pure,  immaculate  ;  sacred. 

Holy-day,  hil'e.da  s.  (515) 

I'he  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  festival ;  anni- 
versary feast ;  a  day  of  gayety  and  joy ;  a  time 
that  comes  seldom. 

HoLY-THURSDAY,  ho'le./Aurz'da.  s. 
'I*he  day  on  which  the  ascension  of  our  Sa- 
viour is  commemorattfd,  ten  days  before  Whit- 
suiuide. 

HoLY-WEEK,  boMe-weik'.  s. 
The  week  before  Easter. 

Homage,  hom'ije.  s.  (90) 

Service  paid  and  fealty,  professed  to  a  sovereign 
or  superior  lord;  obeisance,  respcd  paid  by 
external,  adion. 

Homager,  hom'a-jur.  .«;.  (gs) 

One  who  holds  by  homage  of  some  superior 
lord. 

Home,  home.  s. 

His  own  hou^,  the  private  dwelling;  his  own 
country  ;  the  place  of  constant  lesidence  ; 
united  to  a  substantive,  it  signifies  domestick. 

Home,  hime.  ad. 
To  one's  own  habitation  ;  to  one's  own  coun« 
try ;  close  to  one's  own  breast  or  affairs ;  to 
the  point  designed;  united  to  a  substantive,  it 
implies  force  and  efficacy. 

HoMEBORN,  home'birn.  a. 
Native,  oalural ;  domestick,  not  foreign. 

Homebred,  home'brcd.  a. 
Bncd  at  home,  not  polished  by  travel ;  plain, 
rude,  artless,   uncultivated  ;   domenick,  not 
foieign.  ' 


HoMEFELT,  hime'fllt.  a. 

Inward,  private. 

HoMELiLY,  home'li-li.  ad. 
Rudely,  inelegantly. 

Homeliness,  hAmc'lc-n2s.  s.^ 

Plainness,  rudeness. 

Homely,  hoine'li.  a. 
Plain,  homespun,  not  elegant*  notbeauufuli 
not  fine,  coarse. 

Homemade,  homc'mide.  a. 
Made  at  home. 

Homer,  hA'mur.  s.  (ps) 
A  Hebrew  measure  of  about  three  pnts. 

Homespun,  home'spun.  a. 

Spun  or  wrought  at  home,  not  made  by  regubr 
manufa£lories  ;  not  made  in'  foreign  countries  ; 
plain,  coarse,  rude,  homely,  inelegant. 

Homestall,  home' stall,  1     (40^) 

Homestead,  I  ime'stid.  / 

The  place  of  the  house. 

Homeward,  home' ward.  (88)  \    • 
Homewards,  hime'wSrdz,      J 
Towards  home,  towards  the  native  place. 

Homicide,  hom'c-&ide. ». 

Murder,  manslaying ;  destni6ion ;  a  murdaer^ 
a  manslayer. 

Homicidal,  hom-i-sl'dal.  a.  ■ 

Mur^rous,  bloody. 

HoMiLETiCAL,  hom-i-l2t'ik-al.  a. 

Social,  conversiMe. 

Homily,  hom'i-lc.  s. 

A  discourse  read  to  a  coiigregation. 
HoMOEOM.ERiA,ho-me-A-mc'ri-a.  s. 

A  likeness  of  parts. 
((^  This  was  thi  name  given  to  the  system  of 

the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  Anaxagoras  ; 

who  supposed  that  the  elements  were  full  of 

small  particles  of  blood,  bones,  leaves,  &c. 

from  which  the  growth  of  pbnt«  and  animals. 

was  derived. 


JENEAL,  ho-m6-ii'nc-al,     1 
;eneous,  ho-mo-je'ni-us.  / 


HOMOGI 

HOMOGENL  ,  .,.     . 

a.  Having  the  same  nature  or  principles. 

g:^  For  the  true  pronunciation  of  Uie  g  in  these 
words,  see  Hktcrogsneous. 

HOMOGENE ALNESS,  ho-mo-jJ'nl-'^ 

Homogeneity, ho-m6-j6'ne'e-t4.  > 
HOMOGENEOUSNESS,  Jio-mo-je'-  J 

nc-us-nes. 

s.  Panicipation  of  the  same  principles  or  na- 
ture, similitude  of  kind. 
HoMOGENY,h6-mod'je-ni.  s.  (518) 
Joint  nature. 

Homologous,  ho-mul'o-gus.  a. 

Having  the  same  manner  or  proportions. 

Homonymous,  ho-Tnin'cmQs.  a. 

Denominating  different  things ;  equivocal. 

HoMONYMY,  ho-nrion'i-mi.  s.  (518) 
Equivocation,  ambiguity. 

HoMOTONOUS,  ho-mot'to-nus.  a. 

(,5x8)  £quitat)le,  snid  of  such   distempers  as 
keep  a  constant  tenourof  ri»e,  state  and  de- 
clension. 
HoNE,  hone.  s. 
A  whetstone  for  a  razor. 

Honest,  on'nist.  a.  (394.) 

Upright,  true,  s-ncere;  chaste;  just,  rig*iteous, 
giving  to  every  man  hik  due. 

Honestly,  oh'irsuIc.  ad. 
Uprightly,  justly  5  with  chasii^,  modesiy. 
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6^  (559).  Fite  (73), f^(77),fall(83),fat<805iTie{93),ii)lt  (95);  pine  ( 105 ),  p!n  (107);  ii6(l52),mivc(l(J4), 


Honesty,  on'nis-ti.  s. 

Justice,  truth,  virtue,  purity. 
HoNiED;h<jn'niH.  a.  (283) 
Covered  with  hooey ;  sweet,  luscioiu.  . 

Honey,  hun'ni.  s.  (165) 

A  thick,  viscous,  luscious  substance,  whrch  is 
collcfled  and  prepaid  by    bees;  sweetness, 
lusciousnctt }   a  name,  ot  tenderness,  sweet, 
sweetness. 
H()NEYlBAG,b6n'ni.bag;.  s. 
The  bag  in  which  the  bee  carries  tke  honey. 

HoNEY-coMB,hun'ne-kAme.  s. 
The  celli  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her 
honfy. 

HoNEY-coMBED,  hfln'ni-kimd,  a. 
Flawed  wiih  little  cavities. 

HoN^Y-DEW,kun'ne-du.  s. 

Sweet  dew. 
HoNEY-FLOWER,  hfin'nc-flou.ur,  s. 

Apbnt. 

JiONEY-GNAT,  hun'nc-nat.  s. 
An  inseB. 

Hon ey-moon,  hun-ni-tri&n,  «• 

The  first  month  after  marriage. 

Honey-suckle,  hun'nc-suk-kK  s. 

Woodbine. 
HoNEYLRSS»hun'nc-les,  a. 

Wiihoui  honey. 
Hon EY-WORT, hull' ni-wurt.  5. 

A  plant. 

Honorary,  on'nur-a-re.  a.  (ss^) 
Done  in  honour ;  'conferring  honour  without 
gain. 

Honour,  fin'nur.  s.  {3jf>4) 

Dignity  ;  reputation  ;  the  uile  of  a  man  of 
rank  ;  nobleness  j  reverence,  due  veneration ; 
chastity ;  j^lory,  boast ;  publick  mark  of  re- 
sjpcS^l  privileges  of  rank  or  birth;  civilities 
paid  ;  ornament,  decoration. 

fjr  This  word,  and  its  companion  ^^mocrr,  the 
two  servile  attendants  on  cards  and  notes  of 
fa.sbibn,  have  so  cenerally  dropped  the  u,  that 
to  spell  these  words  with  that  letter  is  looked 
u)»n  as  gauche  and  rustic  in  the  extreme. 
In  vain  aid  Dr.  Johnson  enter  his  protest 
9gtitut  ihe  innovation ;  in  vain  did  he  tell  us, 
that  the  sound  of  the  word  required  the  »,  as 
well  as  its  de'rivation  from  the  Latin  through 
the  French :  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been 
pt^ftscd,  and  we  now  hardly  ever  find  these 
words  wiih  this  vowel  but  in  our  Didionaries. 
But  though  I  am  a  declared  enemy  to  all  need- 
less innovation,  I  see  no  inconvenience  in 
spelling  these  words  in  tbe  lashionable  man- 
ner ;  there  is  no  reason  for  preserving  the  u  in 
honour  ixAfofvoury  that  does  not  hold  good 
for  the  preservation  of  the  same  leiter  in  er^ 
fouty  authourt  and  a  hundred  others :  and  with 
fespe£i  to  the  pronunciation  of  these  words 
without  the  u,  while  we  have  so  many  wonIs 
where  the  #  sounds  u,  even  when  the  accent 
is  on  it,  as  hwfff  momey^  &c.  we  need  not 
be  in  much  pain  for  the  sound  of  «  in  words 
of  this  termination,  where  the  final  r  brings  all 
the  unaccented  vowels  to  ihe  same  level  \  that 
is,  to  the  short  sound  of  u. — See  Principles, 
No.  418. 

To  Honour,  on'nur.  v.  a.  (314) 

To  reverence,  to  regard  wi(h  veneration ;  to 
dignify,  to  raise  to  greatness. 

Honourable, on'nQr4-6l.  a. 

Illustrious,  noble ;  great,  magnanioxius,  geiie- 
roust  x*^^""^  honour  {  Kcompanied  with 
tokens  of  honour ;  without  taint,  without  re- 
prpach  ;  haoesc^  wiiliout  imcntioQ  of  deceit  \ 
cquiiahk. 


HoNOURABLBNESS,on'nur-a-bl-nes. 
I.  Eminence,  magnificence,  generosity. 

Honourably,  in'nur-a-bli.  ad. 
Wiih  tokens  of    honour ;     magnanimoudy, 
generously ;  reputably,  with  excmpiioa  from 
.  reproiftch^ 

HoNOURER,  on'nur-rur.  s.  (gs) 
One  that  honours,  one  that  regards  with  vene- 
ration. 

HooD,  hud.  a.  (307) 
In  composition,  denotes  quality,  chara£ler,  as 
knighthood,  childhood.    Sometimes  it  is  taken 
colle6liycly,  as  broiberbood,  a  confiratcrniiy. 

HoOD,  hud.s. 

The  up))er  cover  of  a  woman's  head;  any 

thing  drawn  upon  the    licad,    and  wrapping 

round  i( ;  a  covering  put  o\>cr  the  hawk's  ewes ; 

or  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back 

of  a  graduate. 
To  Hoop,  hud.  V.  a. 

To  dress  in  a  hood;  to  blind  as  with  a  hood; 

to  cover. 

HoODMAN*s-BLiND,  hud'manz- 
.    blind',  s. 

A  play  in  which  the  person  hooded  is  to  catch 

another  and  tell  his  name. 

To  HooDvyiNK,  hud'wfnk.  V.  a. 
To  blind  with  something  bound  over  the 
eyes ;  to  cover,  to  hide ;  to  deceive,  to  impose 
upon. 

Hoof,  hSif.  s.  (306) 

The  hard  horney  substance  which  composes 
the  feet  of  several  sorts  of  animals. 

HooKjhuik.  s.  (300) 

Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold ;  the  bended 
wire  on  which  the  bait  is  hung  for  fishes,  and 
with  which  the  fish  is  pierced  ;  a  snare,  a  trap ; 
a  sickle  to  rc<tp  corn ;  an  iton  to  seize  tne 
meat  in  the  c;iIaron  ;  an  instrument  to  cut  or 
lop  with  ;  the  part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the 
post ;  Hook  or  crook^  one  way  or  other,  by  any 
expedient. 

To  Hook,  hiik.  v.  a. 

To  catch  with  a  hook;  to  entrap,  to  ensnare ; 
to  draw  as  with  a  hook ;  to  fasten  as  with  a 
hook,  to  be  drawn  h/  force  or  artifice. 

Hooked,  h&Wed.  a.  (366) 

Bent,  curvated. 

HooKEDNESS,  hSik'cd-ncs.  S. 
State  of  being  bent  like  a  hook. 

HooKNOSF,D,  h6ik-n6zd'.  a. 

Having, th^  aquiline  rising  in  the  middle. 
HooF,  h6op.  s.  (306) 

Any  thing  circular  by  which  something  else  is 

bound,  particularly  casks  or  barrels;  part  of  a 

lady's  dress;  any  thing  circular. 

_To  Hoop,  hiip.  v\  a. 

To  bind. or  enclose  with  hoops ;  to  encircle,  to 
clasp,  to  surround. 

To  Hoop,  h^p.  v.  n. 

To  shout,  to  make  an  outcry  by  way  of  cdl  or 
pursuit. 

Hooper,  hMp'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  cooper,  one  that  hoops  tubs. 

HooPlNG-couCH,h6o-ping-kif'.  s. 
A  convulsive  cough,  so  cailccl  from  its  noise. 

To  Hoot,  hiot.  v.  n.  (306) 
To  shout  in  contempt ;  to  cry  as  »d  owl. 

To  Hoot,  hoot.  v.  a. 
To  drive  with  noise  and  shouts. 

Hoot,  hMr.  $• 
Clamour,  shout. 

To  Hop,  hop.  v.  n. 

To  jump,  10  skip  Ughily ;  to  leap  on  one  leg ; 


to  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  lest  nunble 
than  the  other. 

Hop,  hop.  s. 

A  jump,  a  light  leap;  a  jump  on  one  kg;  1 
place  where  meaner  people  daince. 

Hop,  hop.  s. 

A  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  ir 
'  brewing. 

To  Hop,  hop.  y.  a. 

To  impregnate  with  hops. 

Hope,  hope.  s.  • 

£xpe6btion  of  some  good,  an  expedation  in- 
dulged with  pleasure ;  confidence  in  a  future 
event,  or  in  the  fiiture  condu8  of  any  body; 
that  which  gives  hope ;  the  objed  of  oojie. 

To  Hope,  hope.  v.  n.. 
To  live  in  expectatioii  of^omegood ;  to  place 
confidence  in  futurity. 

To  HoPE,hipe.  V,  a* 
To  exped  with  desire. 

Hopeful,  hope'ful.  ^. 

Full  of  qualities'  which  produce  h&pe,  pro- 
mising ;  tttll  of  hope,  full  of  expeBation  of 
success. 

Hopefully,  hopi'ful-e.  ad. , 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  rai  se  hope ;  with  hope. 

Hopefulness,  hopc'ful-nes.  s. 
Promise  of  good,  likelihckod  to  succeed. 

Hopeless,  hope'Ies.  a. 
Without  hope,  without  pleasii^g  expefiatioo; 
giving  no  ho^^e,  pfomising  nothing  pkaiiflg* 

HOPER,  ho' pur.  s.  (qs) 
One  that  has  pleasing  cxpe^atiom.  - 

Hopingly,  ho'pjng-le.  ad. 
With  hope,  with  expe^tionsof  good. 

Hopper,  hop'pur.  s.  (93) 
He  who  ho|v  or  jumps  on  one  leg. 

Hopper,  hSp'pSr.  s. 

The  box  or  open  frame  of  wood  into  which 
the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground ;  a  basket  for 
carrying  seed. 

Hoppers,  hop'purz.  s. 
A  kind  of  play  in  which  the  a£lor  hops  o%one 
leg. 

HoRAL,  ho-ral.  a. 
Relating  to  the  bouf . 

Horary,  ho'ra-ri.  a. 
Relating  to  an  hour ;  continuing  for  aa  hour* 

Horde,  hirde.  s. 

A  clan,  a  migratory  crew  of  people;  a  body 
of  Tartars. 

Horizon,  ho-n'zon.  s,  (503) 

The  line  that  terminates  the  view. 
0:f"  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  oniverally 
pronounced,  in  prose,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  sylbblc;     and    Shakespeare, /'sa^  Dr. 
JobnscM^  has  improperly  placed  it  so  in  verK : 

« When  the  morning  ton  ahall  raise  his  car 

**  Above  the  borders  of  this  Urhum^ 

«*  We'll  forwards  towards    Warwick  and  bii 

*«  mates.** 
With  rcspc£l  to  the  propriety  of  this  piominci- 
ation  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  isscarceix 
any  thing  more  agreeable  to  the  genuine  ara- 
logy  of  English  ortbo^-py,  than  placing  the  2c- 
cem  on  the  first  syllabic  of  a  tris>yllable,  when 
the  middle  syllable  docs  not  end  with  a  conso- 
nant. (503)  But  another  rule  almost  ascoo- 
stantly  coumeratis  this  analogy :  when  the  wore 
is  perFeGly  Latin  or  Greek,  and  the  accent  tf 
on  the  penultimate,  then  we  generally  follow 
the  accentuation  of  those  iMguages.  Poeu 
have  so  universally  plsiced  ilie  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  this  word,  and  »H»pjoooo- 
ciation  has  so  classical  an  air  as  to  icnoer  ib^ 
other  acctntua:ioD  vulgar. 
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HORIZON-TAL,  hSr-i-zSn'tal.  a. 
Near  the  iiorizon ;  parallel  to  the  horizon,  on 
a  level. 

Horizontally,  hor-e-zin'tal-e.ad. 

f.      In  a  dire£lioa  parallel  toihe  horizoo. 

if  Horn,  hirn.  $. 

The  bar^  pointed  bodies  which  grow  on  the 
heads  of  some  quadrupeds,  and  serve  them  for 
weapons ;  an  instrument  of  wind  musick  made 
•f  hom ;  the  extremity  of  the  waxing  or 
waning  moon;  the  feelers  of  a  snail  ;  a  drink- 
ing cup  made  of  horn ;  antler  of  a  cuckold ; 
Hom  mad,  perhaps  mad  as  a  cuckold 

HoRNBEAK,  IjArn'bcck. 

HORNFISH.  hdrn'fLh. 
A  kind  of  fish. 

Hornbeam^  h&rn'bemc.  s. 

A  tree. 

Hornbook,  him'biik.  s. 

The  first  book  of  childreoi  covered  with  hom 
to  keep  it  unsoilcd. 

Horned,  hir'ned.  a. 
Furnished  with  horns. 

Horner, h&r'nur.  s.  (os) 

One  I  hat  works  in  hom,  aiid  sells  hom. 

Hornet,  h&r'nct.  s.  (pp) 

A  veiy  large  strong  stinging* fly. 

Horn  FOOT,  hirn'fiit.  a. 
Hoofed. 

Hornowl,  hSrn'oul.s. 
A  kind  of  horned  owl. 

Hornpipe,  hirn' pipe.  s. 

A  dance. 

Hornstone,  hirn'stone.  s. 
A  kind  of  blue  stone. 

•  Hornwork.  hirn'wurk.  s. 
A  kind  of  iin>;uUr  tortificaiioa. 

Horny,  hoi 'no.  a. 

Made  of  horn ;  rc»cinbling  horn ;  hard 
callous. 

Horography,  ho-rog'gra-fe.  (518) 
An  account  of  the  hours. 

Horologe,  hor'6-lodje.  \ 

Horology,  b6-rcM'6-j5.  (.ws)  /*' 

An  instrument  that  tells  the  hour,  as  a  clock, 
a  watch,  an  hour-glass. 

Horometry,  hi-rom'e4re.  s.  (sis) 
The  art  of  measuring  hours. 

Horoscope,  hJr'io-skope.  s. 

The  configuration  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of 
binh. 
Horrent,  hoi' rent.  a. 

Horrible,  dreadful.     Jsb. 
f^  «<  — -  or  terror's  icy  hand 
*<  Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  bonent  hair.*' 
yfkensidt. 

Horrible,  hir're-bi.  a.  (160)  (405) 

Dreadful,  terrible,  shocking,  hideous,  enor- 


iboro. 


f^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  con- 
found the  iwithtt,  as  if  written  borruble\  but 
this  must  be  avoided  as  coarse  and  vulgar. 

Horribleness,  hor're-bl-nes.  s. 
Drtadfulness,  hideousness,  tcrriblcoess. 

Horribly,  hor're-ble.  ad. 

Dreadfully,  hideously  ;  to  a  dreadful  degree. 

Horrid,  lior'rid.  a. 

Hideous,  dreadliil,  shocking ;  rough,  rugged. 
HoRRiDNESS,  h&r'rid-nes.  s. 

HideoQsness,  enormity. 

Horrifick,  hir-rif'flk.  a.  (509) 
Causing  honour. 
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Horrisonous.  kir^ris's^nSs.  a. 

Sounding  dreadfulU. 

HoRRouR,  hor'ruf.  s.  (314) 
Terrour  mixed  with  detestation ;  gloom^  dr^- 
riness:    in  medicine,  such  a  shuddenng  or 
auivering  as  precedes  an  a^e-fit ;  a  wumc  of 
shuddering  or  shrinking. 

Horse,  h&rse.  s. 

A  neighing  quadruped,  ased  in  war,  ,S8^ 
draught,  aiMi  carriage ;  it  is  used  in  the  plunl 
sense,  but  with  a  singuUr  termination,  for 
hones,  horsemen,  or  cavalry  i  something  on 
which  any  thing  is  supported ;  a  wooden  ma- 
chine which  soldiers  ride  by  way  of  punish- 
nient ;  joined  to  another  substantive,  it  sig- 
nifies someihinf;  lan^c  or  coarse,  as  a  horse- 
face,  a  face  f>f  which  the  features  arc  laige  and 

>    indelicate. 

To  IJoRSE,  hirse.  v.  a. 
To  mount,  upon  a  horse  ;  to  carry  otie  on  the 
back ;  to  ride  any  thing ;  to  cover  a  marc. 

Horseback,  h6rs'bak.  s. 
l^he  seat  of  the  rider,  the  state  of  being  ou  a 
horse. 

Horsebean,  hirs'bcne.  t. 
A  small  bean  usually  given  to  horsei. 

Horseblock,  h6rs'blok.  s. 

A  block  on  which  they  climb  to  a  horse. 

Horseboat,  bJrs'bite.  s. 
A  boat  used  in  fcnying  horses. 

Horseboy,  hirs'boe.  s. 
A  boy  employed  in  dressing  horses,  a  stable- 
boy* 

Horsebreaker,  hors'bra-kur.  t. 
One  whose  employment  is  10  ume  hones  to 
the  saddle, 

Horsechesnut,  hirs'tshls-nSt.  s. 
A  tree,  the  fruit  of  a  tree. 

HoRSECOURSER,h6rs'kAr-sur.  s. 

One  that  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the 

race  ;  a  dealer  in  horses. 
HoRSECRAB,  h&rs'krab.  s. 

A  kind  of  fish. 
HoRSECUCUMBER,    h&rs-kou'kSm- 

bur.  s. — See  Cucumber. 

A  plant. 

HoRSEDUNG,  liois'dung.  S. 
The  excrement  of  horses. 

Horseemmet,  hors'em-niet.  $. 
Ant  of  a  large  kind. 

Horseflesh,  hSrs'flesh.  s. 
The  flesh  of  horses. 

Horsefly,  h6rs'flx  s. 

A  fly  that  Slings  horses,  and  sucks  their  blood. 

Horsefoot,  hSrs'fut.  s. 
An  herb.    The  same  with  coltsfoot. 

Horsehair,  hors'hare.  $.         ' 

The  hair  of  hurscs. 

Horseheel,  hSrs'heel.  s. 
An  herb. 

Horselaugh,  hSrs'laf.  s. 

A  loud. violent  rude  laugh. 

Horseleech,  h6rsMeetsh.  s. 
A  great  leech  tfalat  bites  horses ;  a  farrier. 

HoRSELITTER,h6rsMit-tiir.  S. 
A  carriage  hung   upon  i)oles  between   two 
horses,  on  which  the  person  carried  lies  along. 

Horseman,  h&rs'man.  s.  (ss) 

One  skilled  19  riding ;  one  that  serves  in  wars 
on  horseback  ;  a  rider,  a  man  on  horseback. 

Horsemanship,  h6rs' man-ship.  s. 
The  art  of  hdingi  the  art  of  managing  a  horse. 
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Horsematch,  hirs'matsh.  1. 
A  bird. 

Horsemeat,  hors'mite.  a, 
Provender. 

HoRSEMiNT,  hors'mmt.  t. 
A  large  coarse  mint. 

HORSEMUSCLE,  h&rs'm&s-sl.  s.  (405) 
A  large  muscle. 

Horseplay,  h&rs'plS.  s. 

Coarse,  rough,  rugged  play. 

HoRSEPOND,  hirs'pSnd.  s. 
A  pond  for  hoises. 

Horserace,  h&rs'rase.  s. 

A  match  of  horses  in  running. 

Horseraddish,  hArs'rJd-fsh.  t. 
A  root  acrid  and  biting,  1  species  of  scurvy 
grass. 

Horseshoe,  hirs'shM.  s. 
A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  hones ; 
an  herb. 

Horsestealer,  hirs'stJ-lur.  s. 

A  thief  who  ukes  away  horses. 

Horsetail,  h&rs'tilc.  s. 

A  plant. 

HoRSETONCUE,  hirs'tung.  S. 
An  herb. 

Horseway,  hirs'wS.  s. 

A  braadway  by  which  horses  may  travel* 

HoRTATiON,h6r-t5'shun.  s. 
Thb  ati  of  exhorting,  advice  or  eiKOurageiiient 
to  something. 

Hortative,  hAr'ta-tiv.  s. 
Exhonaiion,  precept  by  vhich  one  incites  or 

animates. 

Hortatory,  hir'ta-tSr-i.  a.  (512) 

Encouraging,  animating^  advising  to  any  thing. 
For  the  last  0, see  Domestick. 

Horticulture,  hir'ti-kuUtshfire. 

s.  The  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

HoRTULAN,h&r'tshu.lan. a.  (46l) 
Belonging  to  a  garden. 

HosANNA,  ho-zan'na.  s.  (92) 
An  exclamation  of  praise  to  God. 

Hose.  hoze.  s. 
Breecoes ;  stockings,  covering  for  the  legs. 

Hosier,  ho'zhur.  s,  (28;i) 
One  who  sells  stockings. 

Hospitable^  hos'pe-ta-bl.  a. 

Giving  entertainment  to  strangers,  kind  to 
strangen. 

Hospitably,  hos'pi-ta-blc.  ad. 

Wiih  kindness  to  stratieers. 

Hospital. os'pi-tal.  s.  (304) 

A  place  built  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or 
support  of  the  poor ;  a  place  for  shelter  or  en- 
tertainment. 

Hospitality,  hos-pe-tal'c-ti.  $. 

The  pradice  of  entertaining  strangers. 

Host,  host.  s. 

One  who  gives  entertainment  to  another;  tht 
landlord  ofan  ton ;  an  army«  nuroben  assem- 
bled for  war  y  any  ereat  number ;  the  sacrifict 
of  the  mass  in  the  Roman  church.  Jobnson, 
fff^  Ben  Jonson  observes  that  the  b  in  tbu  woid 
is  mute  as  in  boHest  \  but  though  this  letter  ^at 
recovered  its  power  in  this  word  it  still  remains 
mute  in  iu  diminutive  bosikt:  (394) 

To  Host,  host.  v.  n. 

To  take  up  entertainioenf ;  to  encounter  is 
battle  $  to  review  »  body  of  men,  to  musccr. 
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Hostage,  hos'taje.  s.  (90) 
One  given  in  pledge' for  security  of  perfonn- 
ance  of  conditions. 

Hostel,  bo-tel'.  s. 
A  genteel  inn. 

(f^  This  word  is  now  universally  pronounced 
and  written  without  the  s. 

Hostelry,  bo'tel-re.  s. 

The  same  as  Ho&tcl. 

Hostess,  host'es.  s. 
A  female  Lost,  a  woman  that  gives  entertain- 
ment. 

Ho^TESs-SHiP,  host'es-ship.  S*. 
The  charafler  of  an  hostess. 

Hostile, hos/ til.  a.(i4o)  (i45) 

Adverse,  opposite,  suitable  to  an  enemy. 

Hostility,  hos-til'e-te.  s. 
The  praftices  of  an  open  enemy,  open  war, 
opposition  in  war. 

Hostler,  osMdr.  s.  (394)  (472) 

One  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

Hot,  hot.  a.      . 

Having  the  power  to  excite  the  sense  of  heal, 
■fiery ;  lustful,  lewd ;  ardent^  vchemcni,  eager, 
keen  in  desire  ;  picjtiant,  acrid. 

Hotbed,  lu^'bed.  s. 

A  bed  of  eunh  made  hot  by  the  fermentation 
of  dung. 

Hotbrain  ED,  boi'brand.  3.(359) 

Violent,  vehement,  furious. 
HoTCOCKLES,  hot-kok'klz.  s.  (405) 
A  child's  plav,  in  which  one  coven  his  eyes, 
and  guesses  wbo  strikes  him. 

Hotheaded,  botMied-ed.  a. 

Vehement,  violent,  passionate. 
Ht)THOUSK,  hcit'housp.  S. 

A  bagnio,  a  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in  ;  a  house 
in  which  tender  plants  are  raised  and  preserved 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in 
which  fruits  are  raaiurcd  early- 

Hotly.  bot'le.  ad- 

With  heat-;  violently,  vehemenily;  lustfully. 

HoTMOUTHED,  bot'm6uTHd.  a. 
Headstiong,  unlove rnablc. 

HoTNESS,  bit'nes.  s. 
Heat,  violence,  fury. 

Hotchpotch,  hodje'podje,  s. 

A  mingled  hash,  a  ipixturc. 

Hotspur,  bt>t'spur  s. 

A   man  violent,   passionate,  precipitate,  and 
heady  ;  a  kind  of  pea  of  &ix>cdy  growth. 
HoTSPlKiRED,  hot'spdrd.  a.  (359) 
Vehement,  ra^h,  heady. 

Hove,  bove. 
The  preterit  of  Heavp. 

HovFLL,  hov'il.  s.  [Qg) 

A  .vhcd  open  on  the  sides,  and  covered  over- 
head ;  a  mean  habitation,  a  cottage. 

HovEN,  ho'vn.  part.  pass.  (l03) 
Raised,  swelled,  tumefied. 

To  Hover,  huv'Sr.  v.  n.  (165) 
To  hang  fluttering  in  the  air  over  head  ;  to 
wander  about  one  place. 

({nr  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  the  first  of  Nin>el ;  but  Dr.' 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  W.  Johnston, 
make  it  rhyme  with  the  first  of  cover,  lovtr, 
&;c.  The'  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mcst 
fli^rccablc  to  polite  iis^ge." 

Hough,  hok.ls.  (392) 

I'he  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 


To  Hough,  liok.  v.  a.  (3.Q2) 

To  hamstring,  to  disable  by  cutting  the  sinews 
of  the  bam.;  to  cut  up  with  an  hough  or  hoe. 

Hound,  h6und.  s.  (313) 

A  dog  used  in  the  chase. 
To  Hound,  hSund.  v. a. 

To  set  on  the  chase  ;  to  hunt,  to  pursue. 

Houndfish,  houud'fish.  s. 
A  kind  of  fish. 

HouNDSTONGUE,  bouiidz'tung.  s. 
A  plant. 

Hour,  iur.  s.  (394)  {313) 

The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day,  the 
space'of  sixty  minutes;  a  particular  time ;  the 
time  as  marked hy  the  clock. 

Hourglass,  iiir'glas.  s.  ,    . 

A  glass  filled  with  sand,  which,  running 
through  a  narrow  hole}  marks  the  time. 

Hourly,  6urMe.  a. 

Happening  or  don^  every  hour,  frequent,  often, 
repeated. 

Hourly,  6ur'le.  ad.    * 

Eveiy  hour,  frequently. 
Hourplate,  uur' plate,  s. 

'I  he  dial,  the  plate  on  which  the  hours  pointed 
by  the  hand  of  a  clock  arc  inscribed. 

House,  b^use.  s.  (313) 

A  place  wherein  a  man  lives,  a  place  of  hu- 
man abode  ;  any  place  of  abode  ;  places  in 
which  religious  or  studious  |)«>r5ons  live  in 
common;  the  manner  of  living,  the  table; 
station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens,  astrolo|;i- 
cally  considered  ;  family  of  ancestors,  descend- 
ants, and  kindred,  race  ;  a  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  lords  or  commons  collcdlivcly  con- 
sidered. 

To  House,  biuze.  v.  a.  (43/) 

To  harbour,  to  admit  to  residence  ;  to  shelter, 
to  keep  under  a  roof. 

To  House,  b6uze.  v.  n. 

To  tiike  shelter,  to  keep  the  abode,  to  reside, 
to  put  into  a  house;  to  have  an  astrological- 
station  in  the  heavens. 

Housebreaker,  b6us'bra-kur.  s. 
Burglar,  one  who  makes  his  way  into  houses 
to  steal. 

Housebreaking,  b6u^'bra-k!ng.  s. 

Burglary. 

Housedog,  bSus' dog.  s. 

A  mastiff  kept  to  guard  the  house.- 

Houskhold,  b&ds'bold.  s. 

A  faniily  living  together;  family  life,  domes- 
tick  ma  .agement ;  it  is  used  in  the  manner  of 
an  adjcdivc,  to  signify  domestick,  belonging  to 
the  family. 

Q:^  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelt 
without  the  final  e  in  bouse ',  and,  by  the  eco- 
nomy of  typography,  the  s  being  joined  to  the 
h,  the  word  is  otien  corruptly  pronounced  a^  if 
written  bo'iv-sho/d, — See  Falsehoou  and 
Hogshead. 

Householder,  bids' hol-dur.  s. 

Master  of  atamily. 

Householdstu'ff,  fiJus'hold-stuf. 
B.  Furniture  of  any  house,  utensils  convenient 
for  a  family. 

Housekeeper,  b&us'keep-ur.  s* 

Householder,  master  of  a  family ;  one  who 
lives  much  at  home  ;  a  woman  servant  that 
has  the  care  of  a  family,  and^ superintends  the 
servants. 

Housekeeping,  hous'kttp.fng.  a. 
Domestick,  useful  10  a  family. 


Housekeeping,  b6us'kcep-ing.  s.  * 

The  provisions  for  a  family ;  hospitality,  liberal 
and  plentiful  table. 

HOUSEL,  hSu'zel.  S. 
The  Holy  Eucharist.    Obsolete. 

To  House L,  b&u'zek  v.  a. 

To  give  or  receive  the  Eucharist.    Obsolete. 

Houseleek,  li&us'le^k.  s. 

A  plant. 

Houseless,  h6uz/les.  a.  (467) 

Without  abode,  wanting  habitation. 
Housemaid,  bius'made.  s. 
A  maid  employed  to  keep  the  house  clean. 

Houseroom,  b6us'i6om.  s.  (467) 
Place  in  a  house. 

Housesnail,  b&us'siiaie.  s. 

A  kind  of  snail. 

HousEWARMiNG,  h6us'wlr-rning.  s, 
A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon  going  into  a 
new  hou^. 

HOUSEWIFE;  huz'wif.S.  (144)  (515) 
The  mistress  of  a  family  ;  a  female  economist ; 
one  skilled  in  female  business. 

Housewifely,  buz'wif-l4.  a. 

Skilled  in  ihc  a6ls  becoming  a  house\vife. 

Housewifely,  buz'wif-le.  ad. 

With  the  economy  of  a  housewife. 

Housewifery,  buz'wff-re.  s. 
Domestick  or  femaie  business,  management, 
female  economy. 

Housing,  bod' zing.  s. 

Cloth  originally  used  to  keep  off  dirt,  now 
added  to  saddles  as  ornamental. 

How,  bod.  ad.  (223) 
In  what  manner,  to  what  degree  ;  for  what 
reason,  for  what  cause;  by  what  means,  in 
what  state  ;  it  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  pro- 
portion or  correspondence ;  it  is  much  used  ia 
exclamation. 

Howbeit,  bou-be'it.  ad. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  yet,  however. 
Not  now  in  use. 

Howd  YE,  bou'de-ye.  How  do  ye? 
In  what  state  is  yt)ur  health  ? 

However,  bou-ev'vur.  ad. 

In  whatsoever  manner,  in  whatsoever  degree ; 
at  all  events,  h-^ppcn  >^hai  will,  at  lea»t ;  never- 
theless, notwiibsunding,  yet. 

To  Howl,  1.6u!.  v.  n.  (223) 

To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  do^;  ;  to  uircr  cries  in  dis- 
tress ;'  tospe,ik  with  a  bclluine  cry  or  tone;  it 
is  used  poetically  of  any  noiac  loud  and  horrid. 

Howl,  boul.  s. 
I'he  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  the  cry  of  a  human 
being  in  horror. 

Howsoever,  biu-so-ev'vur.  ad. 
In  what  manner  soever ;  although. 

Hoy,  b6e.  s.  {V2g) 

A  large  boat,  sonictrmcs  with  one  deck. 

Hubbub,  bab'bub,  s. 

A  tumult,  a  riot. 
Huckaback,  buk'ka-hak.  s. 

A  kind  of  lint.i  on  which  ihc  tigurtsarc  raised. 

Hucklebacked,  buk'kl-bi-kt.a. 

Crooked  in  the  shoulders. 

Hucklebone,  buk'ki-bone.  s. 
The  hip-bone. 

Huckster,  buks'tur.  (98)  1 
HuCKSTERER,huks'tur-ur. /** 
One  who  sells  goods  by  retail,   or  in  small 
quantities  ;  a  trickish  mean  fellow. 

To  Huckster,  buks'tur.  y.n. 

To  deal  in  petty  bargaiiu. 
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Humanely,  hfi-mWle.  ad. 


"To  Huddle,  hud'dl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  dress  up  close  so  as  not  to  be  discovered, 
to  mobblc ;  to  be  put  on  carelessly  in  a  hurry ; 
to  cover  up  in  haste ;  to  perform  in  a  burr>'  ; 
to  throw  together  in  confusion. 

To  Huddle,  hudMi.  v.  n. 

To  come  in  a  crowd  or  hurry. 

Huddle,  hud'dl.  s.  (405) 

Crowd,  I u mult,  confuaion. 

Hue,  hu.  s.  (335)  .         . 

Colour,  die ;  a  clamour,  a  legal  pursuit.  It  is 
commooly  joined  with  rrjf,  as  to  raise  a  Huf 
and  Cry  after  a  robber. 

Huff,  huf.  s. 

Swell  of  sudden  anger. 

To  Huff,  huf.  v.  a. 

To  swell,  to  puff ;  to  hcftor,  to  treat  with  in- 
solence and  arrogance^ 

To  Huff,  huf.  v.n. 

To  bluster,  to  storm,  to  bounce.    • 

Huffish^  huffish-  a. 

Arrogant,  msolcnt,  hcftoring. 
HuFFiSHLY,  huf'flsh-le.  ad. 

Wifb  arrogant  petulance. 
Huffishness,  huf'fish-nes.  s. 

Petulance,  arrogance,  noisy  bluster. 

To  Hug,  hug.  v.  a. 

To  press  close  m  an  embrace  ;  to  fondle,  to 
treat  with  tenderness ;  to  hold  fast. 

Hug,  hug.  s. 

Close  embrace. 

Huge,  huje.  a. 

Vast,  immense ;  great  even  to  deformity. 

Hugely, huje'le.  ad. 

Immensely,  enormously  ;  greatly,  very  much. 

Hugeness,  huje'nes.  s. 

.    Enormous  bulk,  greatness. 
Huggermugger,  hug'gur-mug-gur. 
s.  Sccresy,  bye-place.    A  cant  word. 

Hulk,  hulk.  s.  ,.     ,  „ 

The  body  of  a  ship  ;  any  thing  bulky  and  un- 
wieldy. 

Hull,  hul.  s.  ^  .       ^ 

The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing,  the 
outer  covering  ;  the  body  of  a  ship,  the  hulk. 

HuLLY,  hul'le.  a. 
Husky,  full  of  hulls. 

To  Hum,  hum.  v.  a. 

To  make  the  noise  of  bees  ;  to  make  an  inar- 
ticulate and  buzzing  sound;  to  puse  in  sjx'ak- 
ii^.  and  supply  the  interval  with  an  audible 
emission  ol  breath ';  to  sing  low;  toap{ilaud. 
Approbation  was  commonly  expressed  in  pub- 
lick  jisscmblies  by  a  hum,  about  a  centuiy  aj-o. 

M-  «  Btit  when  from  thencethe  hen  he  draws, 
*<  Amaz'd  spectators  W^applause." 

Gays  FubU  of  the  Jugglers, 

There  is  a  vulgar  sense  of  this  word,  which, 
though  it  has  not  found  a  place  in  any  Di6^ion 
ary,  nas  perhaps  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  Batn- 
'  BoozU,  wiih  which  it  is  synonimous.. 

Hum,  hum.  s.  .     ^      ,       .    ■  r 

The  noise  of  bees  or  insefls  ;  the  noise  of 
buiding  crowds  ;  any  low  dull  noise  ;  a  pause 
.with  an  articulate  sound ;  an  expression  of  ap- 
plause. 

Hum,  hum.  interj.  . . 

•  A  sourid  implying  doubt  and  deliberation. 

ttuMAK,  hu'man.  a.  (88) 
Having  me  qualities- of  a  man. .  ^ 

Humane,  hu-mane'.  a.       .  , 
Kiodi  civil ,  beoeyoltnt^  gogd'^naturcd. 


Kindly,  with  good  nature. 

Humanist,  hu'ma-nist.  s. 

A  philologer,  a  grammarian. 
Humanity,  hu-man'e-te.  s. 

The  nature  of  man  ;  humankind,  the  collettive 
body  of  mankind;  kindness,  tenderness;  phi- 
lology, grammatical  studies. 

To  Humanize,  hu'man-ize.  v.  a. 

To  soften,  to  make  susceptive  of  tenderness  or 
benevolence. 
Humankind,  hi-man-kylnd'.  s. 

The  race  of  man. 

Humanly,  hu'man-le.  ad. 

After  the  notions  of  men  ;  kindly,  with  good 
nature. 

Humbird,  hfim'burd.  s. 

The  humiming  bird. 

Humble,  um'bl.  a.  (3[)l)  (405) 
Not  proud,  modest,  not  arrogant;  low,  not 
high,  not  great. 

To  Humble,  um'bl.  v.  a. 
To  make  humble,  to  make  submissive  ;  to 
crush,  to  break,  to  subdue  ;  to  make  to  conde- 
scend ;  to  bring  down  from  an  height. 

HUMBLEBEE,  um'W-bee.  s. 

A  buzzing  wild  bee,  an  herb. 
HUMBLEMOUTHED,  um'bl-miuTHd. 

a.  Mild,  meek. 
HuM&LENESS,  um'bl-nes.  s. 

Humility,  absence  of  prid-*. 
HuMBLEPLANT,  uni'bl-plant.  S. 

A  species  of  sensitive  plant. 

Humbler,  um'bl-ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  humbles  or  subdues  himself  or  others. 

Humbles,  um'blz.  s.  (405)    ' 

Entrails  of  a  deer. 

Humbly,  um'ble.  ad. 

With  humility,  without  elevation. 

Humdrum,  hum'drujn.  a. 

Dull,  dronish,  stupid.  ' 

To  Humect,  hu-mckt'.^ 

To  Humectate,  hirmek'tate 

v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten.     Little  used. 

Humectation,  hi-mek-ti'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  wetting,  moistening. 

Humeral,  hu'ine-ral.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  shoulder.     , 

Humid,  hu'mfd.  a. 

Wet,  moist,  watery. 

Humidity,  hu-mfd'e-te.  s. 

,  Moisture,'OTthc  power  of  wetting  other  bodies. 
Humiliation,  hu-mil-e-ai'shun.  s. 

Descent  from  greatness,  a£l  of  humility  ;  mor- 
tification, external  expifssion  ,of  sin' and  ua- 
worthiness ;  abatement  of  pride. 

Humility,  hu-.miJ'e-te.  s. 
Freedom  from  pride,  modesty,  not  arrogance  i 
a6l  of  submissioa. 

Hummer,  hum'mur.-s.  ' 

One  that  hutns. 

, Humoral,  yu'mo-rul.  a.  (88)  (394) 

Proceeding  from  humqurs. 

Humorist,  yu'mur-ist.  s. 
One  who  condu^ls  himself  by  his  own  fancy, 
one  who  gratiHes  his  own  humour.    • 

^^  This  word  is  often,  though  improperly, 
used  for  a  jocular  person^. 

Humorous,  yu'mur-us.  a.  (314) 

Full  of  grotesque  or  odd  images  ;  capfifious* 
irregular;  pleasant,"  jocular.  .     ... 

Gg2 
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yumar.  s.  (314)  (3C)4)  ^ 
the  different  kinds  of  moisture  in 


Humorously,  yu'mur-u5-Ie.  ad. 

Merrily,  jocosely;  with  caprice,  with. whim. 

Humorousness,  yu'mur-us-ncs.  s. 

Fickleness,  capricious  levity. 
Humorsome,  yu'mur-sum.  a^ 

Peevish,  petulant ';  odd,  humorous. 
Humorsomely,  yu'mur-sum-le.ad. 

Peevishly,  petulantly. 

Humour,  y'*'* 

Moisture;  in 

man*s  body  ;  general  turn  or  teinper  of  mind  ; 
present  disposition  ;  grotesque  imagery,  jocu- 
larity, merriment ;  diseased  or  morbid  dispo- 
sition ;  petulance,  peevishness ;  a  trick,  ca* 
price,  whim,  predominant  inclination. 

To  Humour,  yu'mur.  v.  a. 
To  gratify,  to  soothe  by  compliance,  to  fit,  to 
comply  with. 

Hump, hump.  s. 

A  crooked  back. 

Humpback,  liump'bak.  s. 

Crooked  back,  high  shoulders. 

Humpbacked,  hump'bakt.  a. 

Having  a  crookect  back. 

To  Hunch,  hunsh.  v.  a. 
To  strike  or  punch  with  the  fists  ;  to  crook 
the  back. 

Hunchbacked,  hunsh'bakt.  a. 

(359)  Having  a  crooked  back. 

Hundred,  hun'dred,  orhun'durd.a. 
Consisting  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten. 

(^  This  word  has  a  solemn  and  a  colloqtjial 
pronunciation.  In  poetry  and  oratory,  the  first 
mode  is  best;  on  oiner  occasions,  the  last. 

Hundred, hun'dred.s.  (417) 

The  number  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten  ;  a  com- 
pany or  body  consisting  of  a  hundred  ;  a  can- 
ton or  division  of  a  county,  con^isiing  origi- 
nally of  tythings. 

HuNOREDtH,  him'dred/^.  a,. 
Theordinalof  a  hundred.     , 

Hung,  hung. 

The  preterit  and  part.  pass,  of  Hjng. 

Hunger,  hung'gur.  s.  {aO[)) 

Desire  of  food,  the  pain  felt  iroin.  fasting ; 
any  violent  desire. 

To  Hunger,  hung'gur.  y.i^.  (93) 

To  feel  the  pain  of  hun;;crr'io  desire  with 
great  eagerness. 

HuNGERBiT,  hung'|ur-b!t.  T 

Hungerbitten,  hung'g4ir.b!t-tTi/ 
a.  (103)  Pained  or  wcakcnol  with  huiigcr.. 

Hungerly, hung'gdr-le.  a. 
Hungry,  in  want  of  nourishment. 

Hungerly,  hung'gur-!e.  ad*.. 
With  keen  appetite. 

Hungerstarved,  hSng'gur-stlrvd' 
a.  Siaived  with  hunger,  pinched  by  want  of 
food. 

Hungered,  hung'gurd.  a.  (359J 
Pinched  by  want  of  food. 

HuNORiLY,hung'gi4-Ie.  ad.. 
With'kecn  appetite. 

HuNGRY,*hung'gre.  a. 
Fee  line  pain  from  want  of  food  ;  not  fat,  not 
fruiii'uF,  not  prolifick,  greedy. 

HuNKSi  hfing^;s.  s. 
A  covetous  sordid  wretch,  a  miser. 

To  Hunt,  hunt.  v.  a.  ' 
To  chase  wild  animals.;  to  pursue,  to  fpllov 
close-  {   to  s«;arch  for ;    to  dircfl  or  managtf 
liouiidski  ihc'chase. 
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To  Hunt,  hunt.  v.n. 

To  follow  the  chase  ;  to  ^wirsuc  or  search. 

Hunt,  hunt.  $. 

A  pack  of  hounds  ;  a  chase  ;  pursuit. 
Hunter,  hun'tur.  s. 

One  who  chases  animals  for  pastime  ;  a  dog 
that  scents  game  or  beasts  of  prey. 
Huntinghorn,  hijn't!ng.li6rn.  s. 
A  bu)>]e,  a  horn  used  10  cheer  the  hounds. 

Huntress,  hun'trcs.  s. 
A  woman  that  follows  the  chase. 

Huntsman, hunt^'man.  s.  (sb) 

One  who  dch^hts  in  ihp  chase  ;  the  servant 
whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chase. 
Huntsmanship,  hunts' man-ship.  s. 
The  qualifications  ot  a  hunter. 

Hurdle,  hhr'dl.  s.  (405) 

A  texture  of  sticks  woven  together. 

HURDS,  hurdz.  s. 
The  refuse  of  hemp  or  flax. 

To  Hurl,  hurl,  v,  a. 

To  thn>w  wi»h  violence,  to  drive  iiripetuously ; 
to  utter  with  vehemence ;  to  play  at  a  kind  of 
game. 
Hurl.  hurl.  s. 
Tumult,  n&tf  commotion ;  a  kind  of  game. 

Hurlbat,  hurl'bat.  s. 

Whirlhat. 

Hurler, hir'lur.  s. 
One  that  plays  at  hurling. 

HuBLY,  hur'l^.  \ 

HuRLYBURLY,  hSr'l^-bSr-le.     /'• 

Tumultj  commotion,  bustle. 
Hurricane,  hir're-kan.  \ 

Hurrigano,  hSr-ri-ka'no.        / *' 

A  violent  storm,  such  as  is  often  experienced 

in  the  eastern  hemisphere.— See  Lumbago. 
To  Hurry,  hur'rc.  v.  a. 

To  hasten,  to.  put  into  precipitation  or  con* 

fusion. 

To  Hurry,  hur're.  v.  n. 

To  move  on  with  precipitation. 
Hurry,  hur'ii.  s. 
Tumult,  precipitation,  commotion,  haste. 

HOrry  Skurry,  hur're-skiir're.  ad. 
(A  word  formed  to  express  its  own  meaning) 
wildly.    Mason. 

To  Hurt,  hurt.  v.  a. 

Pretcr.  I  Hurt ;  part.  pass.  I  have  Hurt.    To 
mischief,  to  harm ;  to  wound,  to  pain  by  some 
bodily  harm. 
Hurt,  hirt.  s. 
Harm,  mixhief ;  wound  or  bruise. 

Hurter,  hurt'ur.  s. 
One  that  does  harm . 

Hurtful, hurt' fuK  a. 

Mischievous,  pernicious. 

Hurtfully,  hurt'fuUle.  ad. 
Mischievously,  perniciously. 

HuRTfULNESS,  hurt'ful-ncs.  S. 
Mischievousness,,perniciousncss. 

To  Hurtle,  hur'tl.  v..n,  (405)^ 

To  skirmish,  to  run  against  any  thing,  to  jostle. 
Hurtleberry,  hur'tl-bJr-e,  $. 

Bilberry. 

Hurtless,  hfirt'les.  a. 
Innocent,  harmless,  innoxious,  doing  no  hann; 
receiving  no  hurt. 

Hurtlessly,  hiirtMes-l£.  ad. 

Without  harm.  ^ 

HuRTLESSNESS,  hurt' les-ncs.  s. 
Freedom  firom  any  pernicious  quality. 


Husband,  huz'bund.  s.  (88)  (515) 

The  correlative  to  wife,  a  m:in  married  to  a 
worn V  ;  the  male  of  anim.Ji ;  an  economist, 
a  man  that  knows  and  pnif^iscs  the  methods  of 
frugality  and  profit ;  a  farmer. 

To  Husband,  huz'bdnd.  v.  a. 

To  supply  with  an  husband;  to  manage  with 
frugality;  to  till,  to  cultivate  the  ground  with 
proper  management. 

HusBANDLESS,  huz'bund-les.  a. 

Wiinout  a  husband. 

Husbandly,  huz'bund-le.  a. 

Frugal,  thrifty. 

Husbandman,  hSz'bund-man.  s. 

One  who  works  in  tillage. 

Husbandry, hu7.'bun-die.  s. 

Tillage,  manner  of  cultivating  land  ^  thrift, 
frugality,  parsimony ;  care  ot  domestick  affairs. 

Hush,  hush,  interject. 
Silence !  be  still !  no  noise  1 

Hush,  hush.  a. 

Still,  silent,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  hush.  v.  a. 

To  still,  to  silence,  to  cjuiet,  to  appease. 

Hushmoney,  hush'rnun-e.  s. 
A  bribe  td  hinder  information. 

Husk,  husk.  s. 

The  outmost  inttrgumentbfsome  sorts  of  fruit. 

To  Husk.  husk.  v.  a. 
To  strip'off  the  outward  integument. 

Husked,  hus'ked.  a.  {3G6) 

Bearing  iR  husk,^  covered  with  a  husk. 

Husky,  hus'k^.  a. 

-    Abounding  in  husks. 

Hussar,  huz-zar'.  s. 

One  of  the  Hungarian  horsemen,  10  called 
from  the  shout  they  generally  make  at  the  first 
onset,    jfsb. 

Hussy,  hQz'ze.  s, 

A  sorry  or  bad  woman. 

Hustings,  hus'tingz.  s. 

A  council,  a  court  held. 

To  Hustle,  hus'sl.  v.  a.  (472) 

To  shake  together. 

Huswife,  huz'zif.  s.  (144) 

A  bad  manager,  a  sorry  woman ;  an  economist, 
a  thrifty  wom^. 

To  Huswife,  huz'z!f.  v. a. 

To  manage  with  economv  and  frugality. 
Huswifery,  hSz'zif-ri.  s. 

Management  good  or  bad  ;    management  of 

rural  business  committed  to  women. 
Hut,  hut.  s. 

A  poor  cottage. 

Hutch,  hutsh.  s. 

A  com  chest. 

To  Huzz,  huz.  V.  n. 
To  buzz,  to  murmur. 

Huzza,  huz-za'.  interject.  (174) 
A  shout,  a  cry  of  acclamation. 

To  Huzza, huz-zi'. V.n. 

To  utter  acclamation. 

To  Huzza,  huz-zJ'.  v.  a. 

To  receive  with  acclamation. 

Hyacinth,  hl'a-sin/A.  s. 

A  plant,  a  kind  of  precious  stone. 

Hyacinthine,  hi-a-sin'/Atn.  a. 
(140)  Made  of  hyacmths. 

Hyades,  hi'a-dez. 

Hyads,  hi'adz.  (187) 
A  wateiyconsteUatioD. 


y- 


Hyaline,  hi'a-l!n.  a.  (150} 

Glassy,  crystalline. 
Hybridous,  hib'bre-di'is.  a. 
Begotten  txriwecn  animals  of  different  species; 
produced  from  plants  of  different  kinds. 

Hydatides,  hudat'c-dez.  s.  (187) 

Little  transparent  bladdrn  of  water  io  any  pirt, 
•    most  comino!!  in  dropsical  pusons. 

Hydra,  hi'dra.s. 

A  monster  with  roaay  beads,  slain  b)'  Hercules. 

HYDRAGOGUES,hl'dra-gOgZ.  8.(]S7) 
Such  medicines  as  occasion  the  discharge  of 
watery  humours. 

Hydraulical,  hi-draw'le-kal.\ 

Hydraulick,  hi-draw'ltk.    /'• 

Relating  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through 

piix-s. 

Hydrau  LICKS,  hi-draw'ltks.s.ds;) 
The  science  of  conveying  water  through  pipci 
or  conduits. 

Hydrocele,  hi'dro-sele.a.  (j8o) 

A  watery  rupture, 
(f^^  This  word,  like  all  of  the  same  origin  and 
form,  as  RubonocrU,  Entencele^  BroncboceUt 
SfermatOLete^  Snrrocf/f,  &c.  ouj»hi  to  btr  pro- 
nounced with  the  <r  Htial  forming  a  syllabic; 
for  as  they  aie  p<rrrr61lY  Greek  words,  ai 
v3fOK::>.-<,  or  formrd  fidrn  »hc  Greek,  as  En- 
tt'vocrU  friMtt  e>r.=fOv  and  xr?vt»,  they  ought  to 
ht-ptonouncc'd  like  aposfrofhc',  hyberboie,  &c. 
Thv!  rtPAcn  why  Bias ty If  and  Oiteocofe  arc 
nor  t)j(iiu)anccd  so  as  to  make  the  finals  and 
th(!  pieced  in  jr  consonant  fonii  d  distinct  syl- 
lable, is,  ihii  thty  ar<r  r.ot  prifcdly  Grcfk 
word,  but  formed  from  ^ix  and  tti>.c/;  3r.d 
00-rwK  and  itoiTTft' j  where-  wc  find  ihc  Greek 
tenninatioii  altered. 

Hydrocephalus,  hi-dro-seffa-lus. 

$.  A  dropsy  in  the  brad. 

Hydrogen,  hl/dro-itn.  s. 

A  chemical  principle  gci-vf^jring  water.— See 

OXYCEK. 

Hydrographer,  hi-drog'gra-fur.s. 
One  who  draws  maps  of  the  sea. 

Hydrography,  hl-drog'gra-fc.it. 

(518)  Description  of  the  wateiy  part  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

Hydromancy,  hiMri-man-sc.  s. 

(519)  Predi6lion  bv  water. 

Hydromel,  hi'drA-mll.  $•  (180) 
Honey  and  water. 

Hydrometer,  hUdroin'mc-tSr.  s. 
(.518)  An  instrumcot  to  measure  the  extent  of 
water. 

HYDBOMETRY,hi.drom'mi.tre.  $. 
The  aS  of  measuring  the  extent  of  water. 

Hydrophobia,  hi.dro-fo'bi-a.s. 

Dread  of  water. 

fffr  I  bave  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  io  the 
accentuation  of  this  word ;  for  my  reaKXi,  see 
Cyci9^ffia.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Entick, 
Mr.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  axe  uoifonnly 
for  the  amepenultimatc  accent. 

Hydropical,  hi.drop'pi-kal.  \ 
Hydropick,  hi-diop'pTk.         /  • 

Dropsical,  diseased  with  excravaated  water. 
Hydrostatical,  hi-drA-stat'c-kal. 
a.  Relating  to  hydrostatkks,  taught  By  bydro- 
siaticks. 

Hydrostatic  ally,  hl-dro-ftat'c* 
kal-e.  ad. 
Acconiing  to  hydroitatickt. 
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Hydrostaticks,  hi-dro-stat'iks.  s. 

The  science  of  weighing  fluids;    weighing 
bodies  in  fluids. 

Hydroticks,  hi-drot'lks.  s. 
Purgersof  water  or  phlegm. 

Hyemal,  hi-e'mal.  a. 
Beionging  to  winter. 

Hyen,  hi'en.         \ 

Hyena,  hU'nS.    /'• 

An  animal  like  a  wolf. 

Hygrometer,  hi-grom'mc.tur.  s. 
(187)  An  iutruinem  CO  measure  the  degrees  of 
moisture. 

Hycroscope,  hi'gri-skope.  s. 

An  instrament  to  shew  the  moisture  and  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  and  to  measure  and  estimate  toe 
quantity  of  cither  extreme. 
Hym,  him.  $. 
A  species  of  doj^. 

Hymen,  hi'm^n.  s. 

Thcgod  of  marriage  ;  the  virginal  racmbraoc. 

Hymeneal,  hi-me-ne'al.       1 

Hymenean,  lu-me-ni'an.       / *' 
A  marrtdge  song. 

Hymeneal,  bl-mc-ne'a!.        1 

Hymenean,  hi-me-ne'an.      /^' 

Penaining  to  marriage. 

J^  In  these  compounds  of  HymfH,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan bs  shortened  the  i  in  the  first  syllable; 
but  though  I  think  this  tendency  of  the  se- 
condacy  accent  to  shorten  the  vowel  pcrfeQly 
MTccable  to  analogy,  yet  y  has  so  frequcnily 
the  jound  of  long  i  th'jt  it  seems,  in  this  cise 
and  some  oihers,  to  couiiiera6l  that  tendency, 
nor  can  any  other  reason  be  given  why  the 
larac  letter  in  Ir^rbolical  and  byfercrtiic 
should  be  long  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  properly 
marked  them.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  by  their  notation,  seem  of  the 
ttme  opinion. 

HYMN,hfm.  S. 
An  cficamiastick  song,  or  song  of  adoration  to 
some  superior  being. 

To  Hymn,  him.  v.  a. 
To  praise  in  song,  to  worship  with  hymns. 

To  Hymn,  him.  V.  n. 

To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 

Hymnick,  him'nik.  a. 
Relating  to  nymns. 

Hymning,  him' nfng.  p.  a.  (411) 

Cefebrating  in  hymns. 

ToHyp,  hfp.  v.a. 
To  make  melancholy,  to  dispirit. 

Hypallage,  he-pal' la-je. «. 
Afignre  by  which  word*  change  their  cases 
widi  each  other. 

Hyper,  hi' pur.  s. 

lujudicuMuly  used  by  Pr/or  for  a  hypeircritick. 

Hyperbola,  hi-per'borla.  $.  (187) 
A  term  in  mathemaucki. 


Hyperbole,  hi-per'bo-li.s.  (187) 

A  figure  ill  ihctorick  bv  which  any  thing  is 
increased  or  diminished  beyond  the  exail  truth. 
if^  None  of  our  onhocpists  but  Dr.  Johnson 
accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllabic ;  and  that 
he  should  do  so  is  the  more 'surprising,  as  all 
his  poetical  authorities  adopt  a  different  pro- 
nunciation : 

"  Hy[>erBoUt,  SO  daring  and  so  bold, 
<<  Disdaining  bounds,  are  yet  by  rules  controlPd." 

Gran*vUIe. 

Hyperbolical,  hi-p^r-bilMe-kall 
Hyperbolick.  hi-per-bSl'lk.    / 

a.  Belonging  to  the  hyperbola;  exaggerating 

or  extenuating  beyond  ta». 

Hyperbolically,  hi-per-bol'le- 
kal-le.  ad.  (509) 

In  form  of  an  hyperbole ;  with  exaggeration  or 
extenuation. 

HYPERBOLfroRM,    hi-pcr-bSl'le- 
firm.  a. 

Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the 
hyperbola. 

Hyperborean,  hi-per-bo'ri-an.  a. 

Northern. 

HYPERCRrTiCK,^hl-per.krit'ik.  s. 
A  critick  cxad  or  captious  beyond  use  or 
reason. 

H YPERCR ITICAL,  hl.pcr-krit'i-kal. 
a.  Critical  beyond  use. 

Hyper M ETER,  hi-plr'mc-tur.  (518) 

Any  thing  greater  than  the  suodani  requires. 
HypersarcosiS,  hi.per-sir-ko'sis. 
s.  (520)  Thegrowthof  fungous  or  proud  flesh. 

Hyphen, hr  fen.  s. 

A  Doteof  conjundion,  as  vir-tuc,  ever-living. 
Hypnotick.  hip-not'jk.  $. 

Any  medicine  that  induces  sleep. 

Hypochondres,  hfp-A-kon'dfirz.  s. 
(4»5)  The  two  regions  of  the  belly  contain- 
ing the  liver  and  the  spleen. 

Hypochondriacal,   hip-po-kon- 
drI'LkSl.a, 

Melancholv ;  disorder  in  the  imagination,  pro- 
ducing roebiKholy. 

Hypochondriack,    hip-po-kon'- 

<)i4-ak.  s. 

One  aScQed  with  melancholy. 
HYPOCiST,hip'p-sist. «. 

An  astringent  medicine  of  considerable  power. 

Hypocrisy,  hc-pik'kri-si.  s.  (187) 

Dissimulation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious chara£ler. 

Hypocrite^,  hip'oo-krit.  s.  (156) 
A  dissembler  m  morality  or  religion. 

Hypocritical,  h}p-pi-krit'!k-l 

kii.  L. 

Hypocritick,  hip.po.kr!i't!k.  J 

Dissembling,  insincere,  appearing  differently 
tinoin  the  reality.  1 


Hypocritically,  hip-pA-krit'fk- 

kal-^.  ad. 
Wivb  dissimulation,  without  sincerity. 

Hypocastricj;,  bip-o-gas'trjk.  a. 
Seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Hypogeum,  hfp^o-je'um.  s.  (512) 
A  Hamc  which  the  ancient  architcfls  gave  !• 
cellars  and  vaults. 

Hypostasis^  hi-pos'ta-sis.  s.  (187) 

Disiina  substance  ;  pcrsorwlity,  a  term   u>cd 
in  the  do6lrine  of  the  Holy  1  nnity. 

Hyfostatical,  hl-po-sfat'e-kal.  a. 
Consiimtivc,  consiiiuent  as  diitind  ingredi- 
eats ;  personal,  distindly  personal. 

Hypotenuse,  hi-p5t'e-nijsc.s.(i87) 

The  line  that  subtends  the  right  angle  of  a 
nght-anglcd  triangle,  the  subtense. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  accent  fhiswori 
on  the  second  svllablc ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Kennck,  Mr.  Barclay.  Bailey,  aid  Buchanan, 
on  the  last.  These  authorities  induced  me,  in 
the  hrst  edition  of  this  Di6honary,  to  place  the 
accent  on  ihc  last  syllabic ;  but.  upon  farthef 
inquir)',  I  found.che  best  usage  decidcd^r  in  fa. 
vour  of  the  antepenultimate  accent ;  and  as  tlie 
sccondaiy  accent  is  on  the  second  syllgjilc  of 
the  Latin  Hypotrnusa,  this  acccntuaticm  seems 
mott  agreeable  to  analogy.— See  Acad emt 
and  Incomparable. 

Hypothesis,  h!p.pS/A'i-$i,,  or  hi- 
poM'e-sis.  s.  (187) 
A  sup}x»ition,  a  system  formed  under 
principle  not  proved. 

Hypothetical,   hi-pA./Alt'ti- 
kSr.  Ci87) 


It'tik.  J  *' 


HypOTHETICK,  hi-pi-/Alt'iiiw.    - 
(187)  Including  a  supposition;  conditional. 

Hypothetically,    hi-p&./Alt't^ 
kal-e.  ad.  (187) 
Upon  supposition,  conditionally. 

Hyssop,  hfz'zup.  or  hl'sfip.  s. 

A  plant.  It  hath  been  a  great  dispute,  wSethct 
tbe  hyssop  commonly  known  is  tlie  same  which 
IS  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

M^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Entick,W. 
Johnson,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  thb  word 
in  the  second  manner;  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
and  Mr.  Pcrnr,  in  the  fim.  To  pronouncf 
thcj"  long  before  double  /  is  cootiaiy  to  every 
nile  in  spelling;  and  therefore  as  the  firtt 
mode  II  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  other  ought 
to  be  relinquished.  *, 

Hysterical,  his-t?r'rc-kal.      \ 
Hysterick.  hls-tVrik.  (5Q0)   /*• 
Troubled  with  6ts,  disordered  in  \St  r^iona 
of  the  womb  i  proceeding  from  disordeiaia  tht 
Womb. 

HysTERiCKS,h!s.tlr'dk*.  s. 

FiA  of  women,  supposed  to  proceed  ik«m  dia* 
orden  la  the  womb. 
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ft^  (559).  Fitc(73),  far  (77),  fall  (ss),  fat  (si) ;  me  (93),  met (95) ;  pine  (105),  pin  (107) ;  n6{l62),mhve(i64], 


J  ••!.  pronoun  personal. 

Oblique  case  Mc.  plural  We  ;  oblique 
case  Us.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person, 
Myself;  I  is  more  than  once,  in  Shi»kesix:are, 

•  (.uid  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  added,  very 
often  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  written  for 

-  ayorycs.  N.iy,  Ben  fonson  in  his  grammar 
tnakrs  this  letter  an  a(\veib  of  affirmation. — 
Sec  Principles,  No.  8,  103,  185. 

5:3^  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  frequent  use 
of  this  letter  in  our  old  dramatic  wiitcfs  instead 
of  jfj't  is  a  proof  that  our  ancestors  pronounced 
/much  broader  thin  ve  do  at  present,  and 
somewhat  aoproachinc  to  the  sound  it  has  at 
this  day  in  ine  north  of  Enj^land. — .Set*  Direc- 
tions to  Foreigners  prefixed  to- this  Difiionary. 

To  Jabber,  jab'bur.  v.  n,  (98) 
To  talk  idly,  without  thinking,  to  chatter. 

Jabberer,  jab'hur-ur.  s. 

One  who  talks  inarticulately  or  unintelligibly. 

]acent,  ja'.scnt.  a. 

Lying  at  lcn;;th.  < 

IaCINTH,  V?i'Smth,  S. 
The  same  with  hyacinth ;  a  precious  stone. 

Jack,  jak.  s.  ' 

The  diminutive  of  John ;  the  name  of  instru- 
ments which  supoly  the  place  of  a  boy,  as  an 
•instrumeni  to  pull  off  boots  ;  an  engine  which 
turns  the  spit ,  a  young  pike  ;  a  cup  of  waxed 
leather;  a  small  l>owl  thrown'  out  for  a  mark 
to  the  bowlers  ;  a  part  of  the  musical  instrij- 
nieni  called  a  Virginal ;  the  male  of  some  ani- 
mals ;  a  support  to  saW  wood  on ;  the  colours 
"or  ensign  of  a  ship;  a  cunning  fellow. 

Jack-boots,  jak-b&'5ts'.  s. 

Boots  which  sertc  as  armour. 

Jack-pudding,  jak-pud'dmg.  s. 

A  zany,  a  mcny-andrcw. 
jACK-WITH-A-LANTERN,jak'wiTH- 

a -Ian' turn.  s. 

An  ignus  fatuus. 

JaCKALENT,  jak-a-lcnt'.  s. 
A  simple  sheepish  fellow. 

jACKALLjak.kall'.s.  (40c) 
A  small  animal  supposed  to  itait  prey  for  the 

,  lion. 

ftt  Mr.  Nares.who  is  an  exccllcnl  judge  both 
of  analog^  and  u^agc,  says,  the  accentuation  of 
this  word  upon  the  last  syllable  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  it  is  certainly  r\ow  obsolete. 
1  am  reluQantly  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
think  Dryden's  accentuation  the  best : 

"  Close  by  their  fire-ship*  like  Jaeiallt  appear, 

••  Who  on  their  lions  for  their  prey  attend:" 

Jackanapes,  jak'an-aps.s. 

A  monkey,  an  ape ;  a  coxcomb,  an  impcrti- 
ncr.i. 

Jackdaw,  jak -daw',  .s, 

A  small  species  of  crow. 

Jacket,  jak'kit.  s.  (99) 

A  short  coat,  a  close  waii»tcoat. 


Jacobine,  jak'o  bin.  s.  (]4q) 

A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft  ;  a  monk  of  a 


pigeon 
ticular  order. 


par- 


grjr  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Diftiooary 
marked  the  /  in  the  last  syllable  of  this 


I  had 
word 


long.  Since  that  time'thcre  has  unfortunately 
been  so  much  occasion  to  pronounce  it,  that  no 
doubt  is  left  of  the  sound  of  the  last  vowel. 

Jactitation,  jak-te-ta' shun.  s. 

Tossing,  motion,  rfsile$sness. 
Jaculation,  jak-u-ia'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  throwing  missile  weapons 

Jade,  jade.  s. 
A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hired  horse,  a  worthless 
nag  ;  a  sorry  woman. 

To  Jade,  jade.  v.  a.  ; 
To   tiic^  to  harass,  to  dispirit,  to  weary;  to 
ovcibcar  ;  to  cmpUw  in  vile  offices  ;  to  ride, 
to  rule  with  tyranny. 

J  A  DISH,  ja'disb.  a.  ^ 

Vitious,  bad  ;  unchaste,  incontinent. 

To  Jagg,  jae.  v.  a. 

7'ocut  into  indentures ;  to  cut  into  teeth  like 

those  of  a  saw. 
Jagg,  jag.  s. 

A  protuberance  or^cnticulation. 

jAGGY.jag'ge.  a.(383) 

Uneven,  denticulated. 
Jaggedness,  jag'g^d-nes.  s.  (366) 

The  state  of  being  denticulated,  uncvcnncss. 

Jail,  jale.  s.  (52)  (202)  (212) 

A  gaol,  a  prison. 

Jailbird,  jale'burd.  s. 
One  who  has  been  in  a  jail. 
Jailer,  ja'lur.  s. 

The  keeper  of  a  prison* 

Jakes,  jaks.  s. 

A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 

Jalap,  jal'lup.  s. 
A  purgative  root. 

gdr  The  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  writ- 
ten Jollopf  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adbjked, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  now  confined  to  the  illitcVate 
and  vulgar. 

Jam,  jam.  s. 
A  conserve  of  fruitt  boiled  with  sugar  atid 
water. 

Jamb,  jam.  s. 

Any  supporter  on  either  side,  as  the  posts  of 
a  door. 

^f^  This  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  cata- 
logue of  words  having  the  b  silenti  Princi- 
ples, No.  347. 

Iambick,  i-am'b!k.  s. 
Verses  composed  of  a  short  and  long  syllable 
alternately. 

To  Jangle,  iang'jgl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  quarrel,  to  bicker  in  words. 

Janglbr,  jang'gl-ur.  s. 

A  wrangling,  chattering,  noisy  fellow. 

Janizary,  jan'ne-zar-c.  s. 
One  of  the  guards  of  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

Janty,  jan'te.  a. 
Showy,  fluttering. 

(f:3r  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  when  this  word 
was  first  adopted,  it  was  pronounced  as  close  to 
the  French  gentiU  as  possible  ;  but  as  we  have 
no  letter  in  our  language  equivalent  to  the 
French  soft  #,  and  as  the  nasal  vowel  ffl,  wheii 
not  followed  by  hard  g^  r,  or  k^  is  not  to  be 


pronounced  by  a  mere  English  speaker  (see 
Encore)^  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  word  was 
anglicised  in  its  sound,  as  well  as  in  iis  ortho- 
graphy.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  preserved  the 
French  sound  of  the  vowel  in  this  word  and 
its  zomi^\xnA  jawisiness^  as  if  written /flOfw/y 
,  znA  jaivntiness ;  but  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  give  the  a  the  Italian  sound, 
as  beard  in  aunt^  father^  &c.  and  this,  I  ima- 
gine, it  ought  to  have  (214^. 

January,  jaii'nu-ar-e.  s. 
The  lirat  month  of  the  year. 

Japan,  ja-pan'.  s. 

Work  vami&hed  and  raised  in  gold  and  coloun. 

To  JapaM,  ja-pan'.  v.a. 

To  varnish,  to  embellish  with  gold  and  raised 
figures ;  to  black  shoes,  a  low  phrase. 

Japanner,  ja-pan' nur.  s. 

One  skilled  in  japan  work  ;  a  shoe-blacker. 

To  Jau,  jar.  v.  n.  (78) 
To  strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short  rattle  ; 
to  strike  gr  sound  uniuneably  ;  to  clash,  to 
interfere,  to  a6i  in  opposition  ;  to  quarrel,  to 
dis]xite. 

Jar,  jar.  s. 

A  Kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound  ;  dash, 
discord,  debate ;  a  state  in  which  a  door  un- 
fastened may  strike  the  post ;  an  earthen  ve&sel. 

Jargon,  lar' gun,  s.  (166) 
Unintelligible  talk ;  gabble,  gibberish. 

Jargonelle,  jar-go-nel'.  s. 

A  species  of  pear. 

Jasmine,  jaz'mfn.  s.  (434) 

A  flower. 

Jasper,  jas'pSr.  s.  (98) 

A  hard  stone  of  ^  brigHt  beautiful  green  co* 
lour,  sometimes  clouded  with  white. 

Javelin,  jav'lin.  .s. 
A  spearor  half-pike,  which  anciently  was  used 
either  by  foot  or  horse. 

Jaundice,  jlo'dis.  s.  (142)  (214) 

A  distemper  from  obstru£fions  of  the  glaixlsof 
the  liver. 

Jaundiced,  jan'dist.  a.  (359) 

lufeded  with  the  jaundice. 

To  Jaunt.  ]inu  v,  n.  (214) 

To  wander  here  and  there ;  to  make  little  ex- 
cursions for  air  or  exercise. 
Jauntiness,  jan'te-ncs.  s. 
Airiness,  flutter,  genteelness. 

Jaw,  jaw.  s.  (219)  ^ 
The  bone  of  the  mouth  m  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed;  the  mouth. 

Jay,  ja.  s.  (220J 
A  bird. 

Ice,  ise.  s. 
Water  or  other  liquor  made  solid  by  cold ; 
concreted  sug^ar ;  to  break  the  ice,    to  make 
the  first  opening  to  any  attempt. 

To  Ice,  ise.  y.  a. 
To  cover  with  ice,  to  turn  to  ice  ;  to  cover 
with  concreted  sugar. 

Icehouse,  Ise'hSuse.  s. 

A  house  in  which  ice  is  reposlted. 

Ichneumon*  ik-nA'm&n.  s. 
A  small  animal  that  breaks  the  eggs  of  the 
ciccodile. 
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nir  (167),  nSt  (163);  tibc  (l7l),tub  (172),  bull  (173);  ill  (299);  pAdhd  (313);  thin  (466),  thIs  (469). 


kHNEUMONFLYjlk-ni'mon-fli.  s. 
A  son  of  fly. 

IcHNOGRAPHY,  fk-nSg'gra-fe.  s. 
(518)  The  ground-plot. 

Ichor,  i'kSr.  s.  (166) 
A  thin  watcfy  humour  like  scram. 

Ichorous,  fk'o-rSs.  a. 

Samoos,  thin,  undigested. 

Ichthyology,  ik-/Ae.Sl'o-je.  s. 

(ji8)  The  define  of  the  nature  of  fish. 

lCHTHY.OPHAGIST,ik-/Ae-6f'a-jist.S. 
A  fish-eater ;  one  who  lives  on  fish. 

Ichthyophagy,  !k'/Ae-if'a-je.  s. 
The  pradicc  of  eating  fish  ;  fish  diet. 

Icicle,  I'sik-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  shoot  of  ice  hanging  down. 

IciNESs7i's4-ncs,  S. 
The  state  of  ^hierating  ice. 

IcoN^  i'kSn.  s.  (166) 
A  pidure  or  representation. 

Iconoclast,  i-kon'o-klast.  s. 
A  breaker  of  images. 

Iconology,  i-ko-nol'o-je.  s.  (v'jis) 
The  doBrine  of  pi£lure  or  representation. 

IcTERiCAL,  ik-ter'c-kal.  a.  (509) 
Afflided  with  the  jaundice,  good  against  the 
jaundice. 

Icy,  I'sL  a. 

Full  of  ice,  covered  with  ice,  cold,  frosty  ; 
cold,  fiee  from  passion  ;  frigid,  backward. 
Id,  ide. 
Contradcd  for  I  woold. 

Idea,  i-de'a.  s.  (115) 

A  mental  image. 

Ideal,  i-de'al.  a. 
Mental,  intelle6lual. 

Ideally,  i-de'al-e.  ad. 

Inielle£iually,  mentally. 
Idehticai:,  i.den'te-kal.\ 
Identick,  i-d^n'tik.    .     /^' 

The  tame,  intplying  the  same  thing. 

To  Identify,  i-dcn'te-fi.  v.  a. 

To  make  two  things  to  be  the  same. 

Identity,  i-den'te-t^.  s. 
Sameness,  not  diversity. 

Ides,  idz.  s. 
A  term  anciently  used  among  the   Romans 
with  regard  to  time  ;  and  meant  tho  sixteenth 
day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Otlobcr;  and 
the  thirteenth  of  evcrv  other  raonih. 

Idiocracy,  !d-e-ok'kni-se.  s.  (51s) 
Peculiarity  oi  constitution. 

lDiocRATiCAL,!d-e-6-krat'te-kal.  a. 
Peculiar  in  constitution 

Idiocy,  !d'e-o-sc.  s. 
Want  of  understanding. 

Idiom,  id'c-um.  s.  (iGO) 

A  mode  of  speaking  ijcculiar  to  a  langiiaf^e  or 
diaIe6L 

^DiOMATICAL,  fd-c-o-mat'^-kal 

(509.) 
Idiomatick,  fd-i.o-mat/iik. 

Peculiar  to  a  tongue,  phraseoloj^ical. 

lDi0PATHY,!d-e-5p'pa-/^<!.  s.  ^515) 
A  pn'maiy  disease  that  neither  depends  on  nor 
proceeds  from  another. 

I  DIOSY^fCRASY,  id-c-o-.sln'kra-se.  s. 
A  pecutiar  temper  or  disposition  not  common 
to  another. 

tlDi.of,  id'e-5t.  S.  (l6fl) 
A  fool,  a  natural,  a  changeling. 
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lDiOTiSM,id'e-ut-lzm.  s. 
Peculiarity  of  expression ;  folly,  natural  imbe- 
cility of  niicd. 

Idle,  I'dl.  a.  (405) 

Lazy,  averse  from  labour;  not  busy,  noi  em- 
ployed ;  useless,  vain  ;  trifling,  of  no  import- 
ance. ^ 

To  Idle,  I'dl.  v.  n. 
To  lose  time  m  laziness  and  inactivity. 

Idleheaded,  I'dl-hed-ded.  a. 
Foolish,  unreasonable. 

Idleness,  i'dl-nes.  s. 

Laziness,  sloth,  sluggishness ;  omission  of 
business  ;  trivialness ;  uselcssncss  ;  worthless- 
ness. 

Idler,  i'dl-ur.  s.  (ps) 
A  lazv  person,  a  sli^ggard ;  one  who  trifles 
away  his  time. «. 

Idly,  I'dU.ad. 

Lazily,  without  employment ;  foolishly,  in  a 
trifling  manner  ;  carelessly,  without  attention ; 
ineffe£lually,  vainly.        ^ 

Idol,  I'dul.  s.  (37)  (166) 

An  image  worshipped  as  God ;  an  image  ;  a 
representation ;  one  loved  or  honoured  to 
adoration. 

lDOLATER,.i-dol'la-tur.  s.  (99) 
One  v/ho  ()ays  divine  honours  to  images,  one 
who  worships  the  creature  instead  of  the  Cre- 
ator. 

ToIi>oLATRiZE,  i-dSl'la-trize.  v.  a. 
To  worship  idols. 

Idolatrous,  i-dol'la-trus.  a.  (314) 

Tending  to  idolatry,  comprising  idolatry. 

Idolatrously,  i-dolMa-trus-Ie.  ad. 

In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

Idolatry,  i-dol'la-tre.  s. 

The  worship  of  images. 

Idolist,  I'dul-ist.  S.  (166)  ^ 

A  worshipper  of  images. 

To  Idolize,  I'do-llze.  v.  a. 

To  love  or  reverence  co  adoration. 

Idoneous,  i-do'ne-us.  a. 
Fit,  proper,  convenient. 

Idyl,  I'dil.  s. 

A  small  short  poem  ;  in  the  pastoral  style,  an 
eclogue. 

(fijr  As  there  is  sometimes  an  erroneous  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  by  making  the  i  short 
as  in  the  first  syllabic  oUdiot,  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  quote  the  authorities  for  pro- 
nouncing it  long  as  in  id/e  :  namely,  Mr. 
Sh'cridari,  Mr.  Scott,  /Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan, 
and  Entick.  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  and  Penning, 
do  not  distinguish  it  by  the  position  of  the  ac- 
cent from  the  first  /  in  idiof ;  ani  Dr.  Kcnrick, 
as  IS  usual  with  him  when  any  difficulty  occurs, 
docs  not  mark  it  or  divide  it  into  syllables. 
But  the  authorities  I  have  produced  are  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  the  long  sound  of  /,  without 
recurring  10  the  diphthong  in  the  original 
«/dvXXiov,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  quantities nrc 
very  uncertain  and  fallacious  guides  to  the 
quantity  of  English  words.  See  Principles, 
^•'o•  544,  545.  &c- 

Jealous,  jel'-lQs.  a.  (234)  (314) 

^  Suspicious  in  love ;  emulous ;  zealously  cau- 
tious a^inst  dishonour  ;  suspiciously  vigilant ; 
suspiciously  fearful. 

Jealously,  jel'Ius-le.  ad. 

Suspiciously,  emulously.  ^ 

Jealousness,  jelMus-nes.  s. 
The  sute  of  being  jealous. 


Jealousy,  jelMus-i.  s. 

Suspicion  in  love ;  suspicious  fear  ;  suspicious 
caution,  vigilance,  or  rivalry. 

To  Jeer,  jeer.  v.n.  (246) 

To  scofiP,  to  flout,  to  make  mock« 
To  Jeer,  jeer.  v.  a. 

To  treat  with  scoff's. 

Jeer,  jeer.  s. 

Scofl*,  taunt,  biting  jest,  flout. 

Jeerer,  jeer'rur.  s. 
A  scoffer,  a  scomer,  a  mocker. 

Jeeringly,  jeV!ng-le.  ad. 
Scornfully,  contemptuously. 

Jehovah,  jer-ho'va.  s. 

The  proper  name  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Jejune,  je-j6in'.  a. 

Wanting,  empty ;  hungry  ;  dry,   onaffcfting.. 
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Jetuneness,  je-jdon'nes.  s. 

Penury,  poverty ;  drjness,  want  of  matter  that 
can  engage  the  attention. 

Jellied,  iel'lfd.  a.  (283) 
Glutinous,  brought  to  a  viscous  state. 

Jelly,  jelMe.  s.— See  Gelly. 

Any  thing  brought  to  a  glutinous  state ;  a  kind 
offender  coagulation. 

Jenneting,  ien'ne-t!ng.  s*. 

A  species  of  apple  soon  ripe. 

Jennet,  jen'nft.  s.  (pg) 

See  Ge  N  N  ET.— A  Spanish  horse. 

To  Jeopard,  jcp'purd.  v.  a.  (256) 

To  hazard,  to  put  in  danger. 

Jeopardous,  jep'pdr-dus,  a. 

Hazardous,  dangerous. 

Jeopardy,  jep'pur-dc.  s. 

Hazard,  dungcr,  peril. 
To  Jerk,  jerk.  V.  a. 

To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow,  to  lash. 
To  Jerk,  jerk.  v.  n. 

To  strike  up. 
Jerk,  jerk.  s. 

A  smart  quick  lash  ;  a  sudden  spring,  a  quick 
jolt  that  shodks  or  starts. 

Jerken,  jer'kin.  s.  (los) 
A  jacket,  short  coat ;  a  krad  of  hawk. 

Jersey,  jer'ze.  s. 

Fineyarnof  wool. 

Jess,  jes..s. 

Short  straw  of  leather  tied  about  the  legs  oft 
hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

Jessamine,  jes'sa-min.s,  (150) 

See  Jasm  1 NE.— A  fragrant  flower. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  je-r56'sa. 
lem-ar'te-tshoks.  s. 
Sunflower,  of  which  they  are  a  species. 

To  Jest,  jest,  v.  n. 

To  divert,  "10  make  merry  by  words  or  anions  ; 
not  to  speak  in  eai  nest. 

Jest,  jest.  s. 

Arjy  thing-  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raise 
laughter  ;  the  objea  of  jests,  laughing-stock  ; 
a  thing  said  in  joke,  not  in  earnest. 

Jester,  jes'tur.  s.  (^s) 

One  given  to  merriment  and  pranks;  one 
given  to  sarcasm ;  butfoon,  jackpudJiug. 

Jet,  jet.  s. 
A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  fine  deep  black 
colour  ;  a  s[)out  or  shoot  of  water. 

To  Jet,  jet.  v.  n. 
To  shoot  forward,  to  shootout,  to  intrude 
jut  out;  to  strut;  to  jolt.' 

Jetty,  jct'te.  a. 
Made  pi  jet ;  black  as  jet. 
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Jewel,  ju'iJ.  s.  (<)<)) 

Any  ornament  of  gicat  value,  used  commonly 
of  such  as  are  adorned  with  precious  sioncs  j  a 
precious  itone,  a  gem ;  a  name  of  fondness. 

Jewel-house,  or  office,  jii'!l-b6use. 

s.  The  place  where  the  regal  ornaments  arc 
reix>siica. 

Jeweller. Ju'!l-lSr.s.  (98) 

One  who  trsfficks  in  precious  stones. 

Jews-ears,  juze'ierz,  s. 

A  fungus. 

Jews-mallow,  juze-mal'lo.  $. 

An  heib. 

Jews-stone,  juze'stone.  $. 

An  extraneous  fossil,  being  the  clavated  spine 
of  a  veiy  lar^e  c);)(-shaped  sea  urchin,  petrified 
by  long  lying  in  the  earih. 

Jews-harp,  juze'barp.  s. 

A  kind  of  musical  instrument  held  between 
the  teeth. 

If,  if.  conjunftion. 

Suppose  thai,  allow  that ;  whether  or  no ; 
chough  I  doubt  whether,  suppose  it  be  granted 
that. 

Igneous,  ?g'ne-us.  a. 

Fiery,  containmg  fire,  rmitiingiire. 

Ignipotent.  ig-nip'po-ient.  a.{3i8) 

Prfsiding  over  fire. 

Ignis-fatuus,  ig'nis-fat'shu-us.  s. 

Wi  '<  Uwith-thc-wisp,  Jack- with- thc-lantcm. 
To  Jc^NiTi:,  ?g-nite'.  v.  a. 

To  kinaic,  to^ct  on  fire. 

Igmtk;n,  11:  nisl/un.  5. 
TheaU  oi  ki'.ci'ng,  or  of  setting  on  fire. 

lGNiTiBLJi,ig-nI'tc-h!.  a. 

Inflammable,  capable  of  being  set  on  fire.  • 

Ignivomous,  fg-niv'vo-mus.  a. 
(518)  Vomiting  fire. 

Ignoble-,  ig-no'bl.  a.  (405) 

Mean  of  birth  i  worthless,  not  deserving 
honour. 

Ignobly, fg-ni'ble.  ad. 

Ignominiousiy,  meanly,  dishonourably. 

Ignominious, ig-no-TTi!n'yus.  a. 

Mean,  shameful,  reproachful.  (113) 
Ignominiously,  fg-no-min'yds-Ie. 
ad.  Meanly,  scandalou-.ly,  disgracefully. 

Ignominy,  !g'no-in?ii-c.  s. 

Disgrace,  reproach,  shame* 

J3*  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  very  impro- 
perly, pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  as  if  divided  into  ig-rront'i^ny ; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  ihiU  this  termination 
i%  not  enclitical  (513})  and  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  seems  agreeable  to  the  gencml 
rule  in  siinilar  words.  All  our  ortho<'pisis  arc 
uniform  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable of  this  word. — See  Incomparable. 

Ignoramus,  ig-no-ra'mus;  s. 

I'he  endorsement  of  the  grand  jury  on  a  bill 
of  i:iai8roent,  when  they  apprehend  there  is 
not  sufficient  foundation  for  tne  prosecution ;  a 
foolish  fellow,  a  vain  uninstruQed  pretender. 

Ignorance,  ig:'no-ranse.  s. 

Want  of  knowledge,  unskilful  ness  ;  want  of 
knowledge,  discovered  by  external  effcQ  ;  in 
this  sen^  it  has  a  plural. 

Ignorant,  ig'no-rant.  a. 

Wanting  knowledge,  unlearned,  uninstnifled ; 
unknown,  undiscovered  ;  unacquainted  with  ; 
igoorantly  made  or  done. 
Ignorant,  igSA-rant.  s. 
Oix  wtt^u^hi,  unlettered^  uninstru£lcd. 


Ignorantly,  Ig'nA-rant-li.  ad. 

Without  knowledge,  unskilfully,  without  in- 
formation. 

To  Ignore,  i§-nore'.  v.  a. 

Not  to  know,  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Ignoscible,  !g-nos'scbi.  a. 

Capable  of  pardon. 
JlG,jig.  S. 
A  light  careless  dance  or  tune. 

To  Jig,. jig.  v.  n. 

1^0  dance  carelessly,  to  dance. 
JiGMARER,  j!g'ma-k6r.  s. 

One  who  dances  or  plays  merrily. 

JlGOT,  jig'ut.  S.  {\66) 
A  leg ;  as"a  Jigot  of  mutton. 

JiGUMBOB,  jig'gi*jm-bob.  s. 
A  trinket,  a  nick-knack.    A  cant  word. 

Jill,  jill.  s. 

.A  measure  of  liquids ;  an  opprobrious  appel- 
lation of  a  yoman.— See  Gill. 

Jilt,  jilt.  s. 

A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  bopcs,  and  de- 
ceives him  ;  a  name  of  contempt  lor  a  woman. 

To  JlLT,-jllt.  V.  a. 
To  trick  a  man  by  flattering  his  love  with 
hopes. 

To  JiNGLE,  jing'gl.  V.  n. 
1  o  clink,  to  sound  correspoixiently. 

Jingle,  jing'gl.  s.  (405) 

G^rrespondent  sounds ;  any  thing  sounding,  a 
raule,  a  bell. 

Isle,  lie.  From  Aisle^  a  wing.  French. 
A  walk  or  alley  in  a  church  or  publick  build- 
ing. 

Ilex,  i  Icx.  $. 

The  scarlet  oak. 

InAC^  il'e-ak.  a. 
RcLitmg  to  the  lower  bowels. 

Iliac-passion,  il'e-ak-pash'un.  s. 

A  U.;:d  of  rcrvoiis  cholick,  whose  seat  is  the 
iisuui,  wSi-rtby  inn  gut  is  twisted,  or  one  part 
enters  ihc  cavi'i^*  uf  the  pan  immediately  below 
or  above. 

Ill,  il.  a. 

Bad  in  any  respef^,  contrary  to  good,  whcihcr 
physical  or  moral,  evil;  sick,  disordered,  not 
m  health. 

lLL,il.  5. 

Wickedness ;  misfortune,  misery. 

Ill,  il.  ad. 

Not  well,  not  rightly  in  any  resi>c£l;    not 

easily. 
Ill,  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb, 

is  uved  in  composition  to  express  aiiv  bad  quu- 

liiy  or  condition. 
Il,  before  words  beginning  with  L, 

stands  for  In. 
Illachrymable,    il-lak'krc-ma-bl. 

a-  (353)  (405)  Incapable  of  weeping. 
Illapse,  iUlaps'.  s. 

Gradual  immission  or  entrance  of  any  thing 
into  another;  sudden  att«vk,  casual  coming. 

To  Illaqueate,  lUla'qwi-ate.  v.  a. 
(507)  To  entangle,  10  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

Illaqueation,  il-la-q^we-a'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  catching  or  ensnarmg ;  a  sn^re,  any 
thing  to  catch. 

Illation,  il-li'shSn,  s. 

Inference,  conclusion  drawn  from  premises. 

Illative,  il'la-tiv.  a.  (157) 

Relating  to  illation  or  conclusion> 

Illaudable,  il-}4w'da-bl.,  s.  (40^) 
Unwoi thy  of  praiie  or  commcpdation. 


IllaudabLy, fl-Iiw'da-ble.  ad. 
Unworthily,  without  deterving  praiK, 

Illegal,  fUI^'gal.  a.  (88) 

Contrary  to  law. 

Illegality,  ll-iA^Ual'li-ti. «. 

Contrariety  to  faiw. 

Illegally,  il-li'gal-l£.  ad. 

In  a  maaner  contrary  to  bw. 

Illegible,  iUIed'je-bl.  a.  (405) 

What  cannot  be  read. 

Illecitim.\cy,  il-le-jft'c-ml-sc.  i. 

State  of  bastardy. 

Illegitimate,  iUlc-jit'tc-mate.  a. 

(91)    Unlawfully  begottea,  not  begoticu  in 
wedlock. 

lLLEGITiMATELY,!l-le-jit'te-mat.lc. 
ad.  Not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illegitimation,  il-le-jit-ie-mi'- 
shun.  s. 
The  state  of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illeviable,  !l-l^v've-a-bl.  a.  (405) 
What  cannot  be  levied  or  exadcd. 

Ill  FAVOUR  ED,  il-fa'vurd.  a.  (362) 
Deformed. 

Illfavouredly,  iUfa'vurd-le.  ad. 
With  deformity. 

Illfavouredness,  il-fa'vurd-n?s. 

s.  Deformity. 

Illiberal,  !l-lib'ber-al.  a.  (ss) 

Not  noble,  not  ingenuous ;    not  generous, 
sparing. 

lLLiBERALiTY,iUlib-ber-rai'li-ie.i. 
Parsimony,  niggardliness. 

Illiberally,  il-lib'ber-ral-c. ad. 
Disingenuously,  meanly. 

Illicit, ?l-lis' sit.  a. 

Unlawful. 

To  lLLiGHTEN,i!-li'in.  v.  n.  (103) 
To  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

Illimitable,  il-lim'me-ta-bl.  a. 

That  which  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. 

Illimitably,  il-llin'mi-ta-ble.  ad. 
Without  susceptibility  of  bounds. 

Illimited,  il-lim'mit-ed.  a. 

Unbounded,  interminable. 

lLLiMiTEDNESS,ll-lim'mii-cd.ncs.  S. 
Exemption  from  all  l>oai)ds. 

Illiteracy,  lUlii'ter-a-si.  s. 

Illitcrateness,  want  of  learning. 

g:^-  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  learned 
and  ingenibus  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Eftsayonihe 
Learning  of  Shakespeare,  who,  by  his  printing 
it  in  italics,  seems  to  use  it  with  timidity ;  but 
in  nothing  is  the  old  English  proverb,  sure  is 
no  sore,  better  verified  than  in  words.  Poetry 
will  find  employment  for  a  thousand  words  not 
used  in  prose,  and  a  nice  disceromcnt  will 
scarcely  hiid  any  words  emiicly  useless  that  arc 
not  quite  obsolete. 

Illiterate,  il-lit't^r-ate.  a.  (91) 

Unlettered,  untaught,  unkiamed. 

Illiter.^teness,  lUlit'ter^t-nls.  s. 
Want  of  learning,  ignorance  of  science. 

Illiterature,  ii-lit'ter-a-iure.  s. 

Want  of  learning. 

Illness,  il'nes.  s. 

Badness  or  iocoavenience  of  any  kind,  natural 
or  moral ;  sickness,  malady ;  wickedness 

lLLNATURE,il-na'tshurc.  $•  (461) 
Habitual  inakvoleoce. 
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iLLNATURED.-il-na'tshurd.  a.  (5C2) 

H^bituaHy    malevolent;    miichicvom';    un- 
traQablc  ;  not  yielding  to  caltu re. 

Illnaturedly,  !l-na'tslmrd-le.  ad. 
In  a  pecviikh,  froward  manner. 

Illnaturedness»  il.na'tshur(l-nes. 
«.  Want  of  kindly  d  Isposi  lion . 

Illogical.  il-lj<i'j^kai.  a.  (sb) 

Il^orant  or  negligent  of  the  rules  of  reasoning; 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  reason. 

Illogically,  fl-Iod'jc-kal-le.  ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  ihc  laws  of  aigumcnt. 
ToIllude,  !l-lude^  V.  a. 

To  deceive,  to  mock. 

To  Illume,  lUlurae'.  v.  a. 

To  enlighten,  to  iiiumiiiate;  to  brighten,  to 
adorn. 

Tp  Illumine,  lUlu'tnin.  v.  a.  (i4o) 

To  enlighten,  10  supply  wi:h  light,  to<i,:co- 
rate,  to  adorn. 

To  Illuminate,  lUIu'me-na'e.  v.  a. 

To  enlighten,  to  supply  with  light  ;  to  adorn 
with  fcsial  lamps  or  bonfires ;  to  enlij;htcn  in- 
tcl|e£iually  wiih  knowled>>e  or  grace ;  to  aJorn 
vrith  pitlures  or  itiitial  letters  of  various  co- 
k>urs;  to  illustrate. 

Illumination,  iUlu-me-ri'sliSn.s. 

The  aft  of  supplyinjs;  with  lighi  ;  that  which 
eiTes  light ;  festal  light  hung  out  as  a  token 
of  joy  ;  brightness,  splendour ;  infusion  of  in- 


lLLUMiNATiVE,il'lu'me-na-.iv,  a, 
Hjving  the  power  to  give  light. 

Illuminator,  il-lii'me-na-tur.  s. 

One  who  gives  light;  one  whose  business  it 
is  to  d<rconite  books  with  piduresat  the  begin- 
ning of  chapters.  (521) 

lLl.USlON,il-lu'zhun.  s.  (4.5l) 
Mockery,  false  show,  counteifcit  appearance, 
crrour. 

Illusive,  lUlu'siv.  a.  (159)  (423) 

Deceiving  by  false  show. 

Illusory,  !l-li'sur.i.  a.  (429)(512) 

Deceiving,  fraudulent. — For  the  e  see  Do- 

MCSTICIC. 

To  Illustrate,  il-lus'tratc.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  brighten  with  light;  to  brighten  with 
lionour;  to  explain,  to  clear,  to  elucidate. 

Illustration,  ii-lus-tri'shun.  s. 

Explanation,  elucidation,  exposition. 

Illustrative,  il-lus'tra-tlv.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  elucidating  or  clearing. 

Illustratively,  5l-lu$'tra-dv-li. 

ad.  By  w»y  of  explanation. 

Illustrious,  ?!-lQs'trc-u.s.  a.  (314) 

Conspicuous,  noble,  eminent  for  excellence. 

Illustriously.  !l-lus'trc-us.!c.  ad. 

Conspicuously,  nobly,  eminently. 

IllustriousnesSj  !l-Ius'trt:-us-ne«. 
s.  Eminence,  nobility,  grandeur. 

Tm,  ime. 
Conira8edfroio  I  an. 

Image,  Irn'midjc.  s.  (90) 

Afiy  corporeal  reprcsentaiibny  generally   used 
f»f  statues;  a  statue,  apiBure  ;  an  idol,  a  false 
^  god  ;  a  copy,  represeniaiton,  likeness;  an  id^, 
a  repiTsentation  of  aiw  thing  to  the  mind. 

Tiy  Image,  Im'mldje.  v.  a. 
To  copy  by  the  fancy,  to  imagine. 

lMAGERY,!m'mld-jer-rc,  s. 
Sensible  representations;  show,  appearance; 
copiet  of  uie  ^ncy,  false  ideas,    imaginary 
yliMtasns. 


Imacinahle,  i-mad'jin^-bl.  a. 
Possible  to  be  conceived. Sec  To  Di- 

f  PATCH. 

Im  AGIN  ANT,  e-mad'jin-ant.  a. 

Imagining,  forming  ideas. 

Imaginary,  e-mad'jin-ar-e.  a. 
Fancied,  visionary,  existing  only  in  ths  ima- 
gination. 

Imagination,  c-Tnad-j!n-i'shun.  s. 

Fancy,  the  tx>wer  of  forming  ideal  piflures, 
the  iwwer  of  representing  things  absent  to  one's 
sell  or  others  ;  conception,  image  in  the  mind, 
idea ;  coiitrivance,  It.  he  me. 

Imaginative.  ^-TTiad'j1n-|-tiv.  a; 

C5it)  Fantastick,  full  of  imagination. 

To  Imagine,  e-mad'jin.  v.  a.  (l4o) 
To  fancy,  to  j^aiiit  in  the  mind ;  to  scheme,  to 
conttivc— Sec    To  Dkspatch,    and   To 

£.MBALM. 


(98) 
bc-si^l' 


Imaginer,  c-mftd'jin-ur. 
One  who  forms  ideas. 

Imbecile,  im-bes'sfl.or  iiii-uc-M:ci  . 
a.  ( 1 40 j  ( 1 1 2)  Weak, feeble,  watiting strength 
of  cither  mind  or  body. 

C:r  Dij.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Lntick,  accent  this  word  on  the  ^cond  sylla- 
ble, as  in  ihc  Latin ////At'^/V// ;  but  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Shciidan  on  the  lasr,  as  in  the  French 
tmbeciUe,  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
more  fakhionablc,  but  the  former  more  ana- 
logical. We  have  too  many  of  these  French 
sijuiiding  words ;  and  if  the  number  cannot  be 
fiimiiiisbed,  ihry  should,  at  least,  not  be  suf- 
fered to  increase.  ^ 

This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  corruptly  writ- 
ten emhezxle.  This  corruption,  however,  is 
too  well  established  to  be  altered  ;  and  as  it  is 
appropriated  to  a  particular  species  of  defici- 
ency, the  corruption  is  less  10  be  regretted. 

Imbecility,  im-bc-sil'e-te.  s. 

Wcakoctt,  feebleness  of  mind  or  body. 

To  Imbibe,  fm-bibc'.  v.  a. 
To  drink  in,  to  draw  in ;  to  admit  into  the 
mind  ;  to  drench,  to  soak. 

Imbiber,  im-bi'bur.  s.  (98) 

That  which  drinks  or  sucks. 

Imbibition,  im-be-bfsh'fin.s. 

The  a£l  of  sucking  or  drinking  in. 

To  lMBiTTER,im-bit'tur.  ▼.  a.  (99) 
To  make  bitter ;  to  deprive  of  pleasure,  to 
make  imhappy ;  to  exasperate. 

To  Imbody,  im-bod'de.  v.  a. 
To  condense  to  a  body ;  to  invest  with  mat- 
ttr ;  to  bring  together  into  one  mass  or  com- 
pany. 

To  Imbody,  Im-bod'de.  v.  n. 
To  unite  into  one  mass,  to  coalesce. 

TolMBOLDENjfm-bol'dn.  v.  a. 
(103)  To  raise  to  confidence,  to  encourage. 

TalMBOSOM,  im-boS'zum.  v.  ■^. 
(160)  To  hold  on  the  bosom,  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  of  onc*s  garix>ent ;  to  admit  to 
the  heart,  or  to  affe6)ioR. 

To  Imbound,  im-bSund'.  v.  a. 
(3 It)  To  enclose,  to  shut  in. 

ToImbow,  !m-b6u'.  v.  a. (322) 
To  arch,  to  vault. 

Imbowment,  Im-bAu'mim.  s. 

Arch,  vault.     ' 

To  Imbower,  !ra-b6u'ur.  v.  a.  (322) 
To  cover  with  a  bower,  to  shelter  with  trees. 

To  Imbrangle,  !m-braDg'gl.  y.  a. 
T»  caunglc.    A  low  word* 

Hk 


Imbricated,  ?m'brc-ka-tcd.  a.     . 
Indented  with  concavities. 

Imbrication^,  im-brc-ka'shSn.  i. 

Concave  indenture. 

To  Imbrown,  im-briun'.  v.  a. 
T6  make  brows,  to  darken,  10  •bscure,  to 
cloud. 

To  Imbrue,  fm-br64'.  v.  a.  (339) 

To  steep,  to  soak,  to  wet  much  or  long. 

To  lMBRUTE,!m.br6ii',  v.  a.  (339) 
To  degrade 'to  brutality. 

To  Imbrute,  fm-broit'.  v.  n. 
To  sink  down  tobniiality.    ' 

To  lMBUE,fm.bi'.v.a.  (335) 
To  tindure  deep,  to  tnfuM  any  tinOvre  or  dye. 

To  lMBUHSE,!m.bursc'.  v,  a. 
To  stock  with  money. 

lMITABILITY,im-i.tS.bfl'e-t4.  S. 
The  quality  of  being  imitable. 

Imitable,  im'e-ta-bl.  a.  (405) 
Worthy  to  be  imitated  ;  posstl>le  to  be  imi« 
taicd. 

To  Imitate,  im'i.tatc.  v.  a.  (91) 

1  ocopy,  to  endeavour  to  resemble ;  to  coun- 
terfeit ;  ro  pursue  the  course  of  a  composition, 
so  as  to  use  parallel  imaees  and  examples. 

Imitation,  im-mJ-ta'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  copying,  attempt  to  resemble  ;  that 
which  isofl'ercd  as  a  copy  ;  a  method  of  trans- 
lating looser  than  paraphrase,  in  which  moder* 
examples  and  illustniiiotis  arc  used  for  ancieof, 
dr  domestick  for  foreign. 

Imitative,  !m'c-ta-iiv.  a.  (512) 

Inclined  to  copy. 

Imitator,  jm'e-iJ.tur.  s.  (98)(ie6) 
^  One  that  copies  another,  one  that  endeavours 
to  resemble  another.  (521) 

Immaculate, im-mak'ku-latc.  a. 

(91)  Spotless,  pure,  undefiled. 
To  Immanacle,  fm-man'na-kl.  v.  a. 

(405/  To  fewer,  to  confine. 
Imm AN  E,  iin-minc' .  a. 

Vast,  prodigiously  great. 

Immanent,  im^nia-nent.  a. 
Intrinsick,  inherent,  internal. 

Immanifest,  fm-mln'ne-fcst.  a. 
Not  manifest,  not  plain. 

Immanity,  im-min'ni-tc.  s. 
Barbarity,  savageness. 

Jmmarcessibe,  Ira-mar-scs'se-bl.  a. 

Unfading. 

ImMartial,  im-mar'$hal.  a.  (S8J 
Not  warlike. 

To  lMMASK,im-inask'.  v.  a. 
To  cover,  to  disguise. 

Immaterial, fm-ma-tc're-al.  a. 
Incorporeal,  distinfl  from  matter,  void  of  mat- 
ter ;  unimportant,  impertinent. 

iMMATERJALLiTYjm-ma-tc-re-al'c- 
ti.  s. 
Incorpnreiiy,  distin£Uicss  from  body  or  matter. 

Immaterially,  !m-ma-ti're-al-e. 

ad.  In  a  manner  not  depending  upoo  matter. 

Immaterialized,    fm-raa-tc'rc-al- 
jzd.  a.  (359) 
Disiinft  from  matter,  incorporeal. 

ImmaterialnesSj  im-ma-te're-al* 
nes. », 
Disiin£ioessfrom  matter. 

Immateriate,  im-ma-te'rc-ate.  a. 
(91)    Not  consisting  of  matter,  iBcorporvil, 
witbMt  body. 
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Immature,  !m-mii-ture  .  a. 

Not  ripe  ;  not  arrived  at  fulnt«  or  complc- 
lion ;  hasty,  carW,  come  to  past  before  ihc  na- 
tural time. 

lMMATUttELY,!ni-nia-ture'le.  ad. 
Too  soon,  too  early,   before  ripeness  or  com- 
pletion. 

lMMATURENESS,iin-nia-turc'nes.    \ 

lM\iATURirY,im-Tiia-tu'ri-tc.  / 
i.  Unri|)encss,  incompleteness,  a  state  short  of 
completion. 

Immeability,  !m-mc-a-bil'e-tc.  s. 
Want  of  power  to  pass. 

Immeasurable,  tm-mczh'u-ra-bl.a. 

Immense,  not  to  be  meakured,  indefinitely  ex- 
tensive. I 

Immeasurably,  im-mezh'ur-a-blc. 

ad.  Immensely,  beyond  all  measure.  ^     ^ 
iMMECHANiCAL.fm-mi-kan'ne-kal. 
a.  Not  according  to  the  laws  of  mcchanicks. 

Immediacy,  im-mc'di-a-si,  or  im- 

me'je-a-si.  s.  (2()3)     ^   ^. 
Penonal  greatness,  power  of  aSmg  without 
dependence.  i     t  4 

Immediate, !m-me'dc-at.  a.  (91) 

Being  in  such  a  state  with  respe£k  to  somethmg 
else  as  that  there  is  nothinfi;  between  them  i  not 
afting  by  second  causes;  uutant,  present  with 
regard  to  time. 
f:^  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often,  and 
not  improperly,  pronounced  as  if  written  im- 
me-je-ate,  im-me-je-atc-fy,  &c.— For  the  rea- 
aoas,  see  Principles,  No  «93, 294*  376« 

Immediately,  lm-TTi4'dc-at-le.  ad. 

Without  the  interveraion  of  any  other  cause 
or  event ;  instantly,  at  the  time  presetii,  with- 
out delay.  1      1  4 

Immediateness,  im-mc'dcat-nes. 

s.  Presence  with  regard  to  time ;  exemption 
from  second  or  intervening  causes. 

Immedicable,  im-mcd'di^-ka-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  healed,  incurable. 
lMMEMORABLE,iin-mlm'mA-ra-bl.a. 

Not  worth  remembering. 
Immemorial,  im-me-TTio're-a!.  a. 

Past  time  of  memory,  so  ancient  that  the  be- 
ginning cannot  be  traced. 

Immense,  !m-Tnense'.  a. 

Unlimited,  unbounded,  infinite. 

Immensely,  im-mcns'lc.  ad. 

Infiuiiely,  without  measure.^     ^ 
Immensity,  tm-men'se-te.s. 

Unbounded  greatness,  infinity.     ^  ^     ^ 

lMMENSURABiLiTY,im-men-shu-ra. 

b!l'e-te.  s.  (452) 
Impottibiluy  to  be  measured.^  ^     ^ 

Immf.nsurable,  im-inen  shu-ra-bl. 

a.  No*,  tube  measured. 
To  I  MM  ERG  e,  im-merdje'.  V.  a. 

To  put  under  water. 
Immerit,  im-mer'it.  s. 

Wantof  worth,  want  of  desert. 

Immerse,  im-metso',  a. 

Buried,  covered,  sunk  deep. 
To  Immerse, im-merse'.v.  a. 

To  put  under  water ;  to  sink  or  cover  deep ;  to 

Immersion,  im-mer'shun.  s- (.452) 

The  a£l  of  putting  any  bodj'  into  a  fluid  below 
the  surface  ;  ihc  state  of  sinking  below  the  sur- 
im:  of  a  fluid ;  the  state  of  bcing-ovcrwhclmed 
or  lost  in  any  tespcft. 


lMMETHODiCAL,itn.me-//'&d'i-kaI. 

a^  Confused,  being  without  regularity,  being 

without  method. 
Immethodically,  ira-n)c-//'od'c- 

kal-le.  ad. 
Without  mcthoH. 

Imminence,  im'me-nense.  s. 

Any    ill    impending;    immediate,    or   near 
danger. 

Imminent, iiii'nic-uent.  a. 

I  m  pending,  at  hand,  threatening. 
To  Immingle,  im-ming  gl.  v.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 
lMMiNUTioN,im-mc-nu'shSn.  s. 

Diminution,  decrease. 
iMMisciBiLiTYjim-mis-se-bil'e-tc. 

s.  Inca[»city  of  being  mingled. 

Immiscible,  im-mis'sc-bl.  a.  (405) 
Not  capable  of  being  mingled . 

Immission,  im-mish'un.  s. 
The  aa  of  sending  in,  contraty  to  emission. 

ToImmit,  im-mit'.  v.  n. 

To  send  in. 
To  Immix,  fm-miks'.  V.  a. 

To  mingle. 
Immix  ABLE,  im-miks'a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Impossible  to  be  mingled. 

Immobility, im-md-bil'e-tc.  «. 

Uiimoveableness,  want  of  motion,  resistance  to 

motion. 
Immoderate,  im-modMcr-at.  a. 

(91)  Exceeding  the  due  mean. 
Immoderately,  im-mod'der-rat-le. 

ad.  In  an  excessive  degree. 
lMMODERA<r  ION, iin-mod-der-a' shun 

s.  Want  of  moderation,  excess. 

Immodest.  ini-Tm>d'dcst.  a. 

Wanting  shame,  wanting  delicacy  or  chastiiy  ; 
unchaste,  im|Hire ;  obscene  ;  tjiireafcoreibie,  ex- 
orbitant. 
Immodesty,  ttn-mod'dcs-tc.  a. 

Wantofmodcity. 

To  Immolate,  iri'mo-latf.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  sacrifice,  to  kill  in  sacrifice.  - 

Immolation,  iin-mo-la^shui).  s. 

^  The  aii  of  sacrificing ;  a  sacrifice  offered. 

Immoment,  im-mo'mfnt.  a. 
Trifling,  of  no  jmjxjrtancc  or  value. 

Immoral,  im-mor'ral.  a.  (as)  (ifis) 

Wanting  regard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion, 
contrary  to  honesty,  di&honest. 

Immorality, im-mo-ril'c-tc.  s. 
Dishonesty,   want  of    virtue,  contrariety  to 
virtue. 

Immortal,  im-mor'tal.  a.  (ss) 
Exempt  from  dc4th,  ncvcj  to  die  ;  never  end- 
ing,  perpetual.         ^ 

iMMiiRTALiTY.  im-mor-tal  etc.  s. 
Exemption  from  dcaih,  life  never  to  end. 

To  Immortalize,  im-m&r'taUize. 

v.  a.  To  make  immortal,  to  perpetuate,  to  ex- 
empt from  death. 
Immortally,  im-mor'taUc.  ad. 
With  exemption  from  death,  without  end. 

Immoveable,  im-mo&v'a-bl-  a. 

Not  to  be  forced  from  its  place  ;  uosbakcn. 
lMMOVEABLY,im-mo6v'a-ble,ad. 

In  a  state  not  to  be  shaken. 
Immunity, im-mA'nc-te.  s. 

Discharge  from  any  obligation;  privilege,  cx- 

cmpiioai  freedom. 


To  Immure,  1m-mure'.  v.  a. 

To  enclose  within  walls,  to  confine,  to  shut  up* 
Immusical,  iin-mu'/.e-kal.  a.  (Sb; 

Unmusical,  inharmonious. 
Immu-fability,  im-mu-ta-bil'e-tf. 
•    t.  Exemption  from  chdnge,  invariablcncss- 
Immutable,  im-mu'ta-hl.  a.  (lo^j 

Unchangeabl<;,  iiivai  iabic,  unalterable. 
ImmutaiU-Y,  ini-inu'ta-ble.  ad. 

Unalteiably,  invariably,  unchangeably. 

Imp,  imp.  s. 
A  son,  the  offspring,  progeny;  a  subaliera 
devil,  a  puny  devil. 

To  Imp,  imp.  v.  a. 

To  enlarge  with  any  thing  adscititious ;  to 

assist. 
To  Impact,  im-pakt'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  close  or  hard. 
ToTmpaint,  !m-pant'.  v.  a. 

To  paint,  to  decorate  with  colours.     Not  m 

use. 
To  Impair,  im-parc'.  v.  a. 

To  diminish,  to  injure,  to  make  worse. 

To  Impair,  im-pare'.  v.  n. 

To  be  lessened  or  worn  out. 
Impairment,  im-parc' mcnt.  $. 

Diminiuion,  injury. 

Impalpable,  tm-pal'pa-bi.a.  (405) 

Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch. 
To  lMPARADiSE,im-par'a-dise.  v.  a. 
To  put  to  a  state  resembling  paradise. 

Imparity,  Im-pai'c-ic.  s. 

Ineijuality,  disuroporiion ;  oddness,  bdlvisi- 
bility  into  equal  parts. 

To  Impark,  im-p5rk'.  v.a.  (si) 
To  enclose  with  a  park,  to  sever  from  a  com- 
mon. 

To  Impart,  im-^^an'.  v.  a. 

To  grnnr,  to  give ;  to  communicate. 

Impartial, !m-pJr'shal.  a.  (ss) 

Equitable,   fice  from  regard  or  party,  iodifc 
fcrcnt,  disinterested,  equal  in  disiributioo  of 
justice. 
Imp  a  r  t  i  a  l  i  t  y  ,  i m  -  par-shc-al'  e-ic.  s. 
Equi table ness,  justice. 

Impartially,  im-par  shal-e.  ad. 

Equiubly,  witli  indifferent  and  unbiassed  jtidg- 
mcnt,  without  regard  to  paity  or  interest. 

Impartible,  Im-pan'c-bl.  a.  (405) 

Communicable,  to  be  conferred  or  btsiowcd. 

Impassable,  im-pas'sa-bl.a.  (405) 

Not  to  be  passed,  not  admitting  passa|;e,  im- 
pervious. 
lMPASSiBiLiTY,nn-pas-se-bil'le-ic.f. 
Exemption  from  suHering. 

Impassible,  im-pas'sc-bl.  a.  (40.^) 
Incapable  of  suficring,  exempt  from  the  agcTKy 
of  external  crimes. 

iMPASSiBLENESS.im-pas'se-bl-ncs.s. 
Impassibility,  exemption  from  pain. .. 

Impassion E  d.  im-pash'slmnd.  (362) 

Seized  with  passion. 

Impassive,  im-pas'siv.  a.  {\5s} 

Exempt  from  the  agency  of  exteriol  causes. 

Impasted,  im-pas'ted,  a. 

Covered  as  with  paste. 

Impatience,  im-pi'shense.  s.  f463) 

Inability  to  suffer  pain,  rage  under  suficring; 
vehemence  of  temper,  beat  of  passion  ;  inabi- 
lity to  sufier  ielay,  eagerness. 

Impatient,  !m-pa'shent.  a.  (463) 
Noi  able  to  endure,  incapable  10  bctf  i  furioui 
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vifh  pain  ;  anabie  to  bear  patn  ;  vehemently 
a|»itated  by  tome  painful  passion ;  eager,  ar- 
dently desirous,  not  able  to  endure  delay.: 

Impatiently,  !m-pa'sh?ni-lc.  ad. 
Passionately,  ardently;     eagerly,  with  great 
desire. 

To  Impawn,  fra-piwri'.  v,  a. 
To  give  as  a  pledue,  to  pledge. 

To  Impeach,  Im-peetsh' .  v.  a. 

To  hinder,  to  impede  ;  to  •ccuse  by  publicV 
authority. 

Impeach,  im-ncitsh'.  s. 

Hindrance,  let,  impediment. 

Impeachable,  im-pccuh'a-bl.  a. 

Acciisablc,  chargeable. 
Impeacher,  im-peitsh'yr.  s.  (98)  . 
An  accuser,  one  who  brings  an  accusation 
against  another. 

Impeachment, Im-pcctsh'ment.  s. 

HindraBce/lety  impediment,  obsiru£lion  i  pub- 
lick  accusation,  charge  preferred. 

To  Impearl,  im-pari' .  v.  a. 
To  form  in  resemblance  of  pearls ;  to  deconte 
as  with  pearls.  4*11 

Impeccability,  im-pck-ka-bil'c-ic. 

s.  Exemption  from  sin,  exemption  from 
failure. 

I.MPECCABLE,  im-p^k'kl.bl.  a.  (405) 
£xeropt  from  poswbihty  of  sin. 

To  Impede,  !m-pide'.  v.  a. 

To  hinder,  to  let,  to  ob»tni£t^. 

Impediment,  im-pcd'c-ment.  s. 

Hindrance,  let,  impeachmcut,  obstruction,  op- 
position. 

To  Impel, im-pel'.  y.  a. 

To  drirc  on  towards  a  point,  to  urge  forward, 
to  press  on. 

Impellent,  fm-pel'lcnt.  s. 

An  impuUive  power,  a  power  that  drives  for- 
ward. 

To  Impend,  im-pend'.  v.  n. 

To  hang  over,  to  be  at  hand,  to  press  nearly. 

Impendent,  im-p^n'dcnt.  a. 

Imminent,  hanging  over,  pressing  closely. 

Impendence,  im-pcn'densc.  1. 

The  state  of  hanging  over,  near  approach. 

Impenetrability,   iin-pen-i-tra- 
bil'^-tc'-.  s. 

Quality  of  not  being  picrceablc  ;    insuscepti- 
bility of  intcUcdual  imprtssiun. 
lMPENETRABLE,^itn-pcn'e-tra-bl.  a. 
Not   to  be  pierced,  not  to  l)c  entered  by  any 
external  force ;  impervious ;  not  to  be  uught ; 
not  to  be  moved.  ^       ^ 

Impenetrably,  im-r?n'e-tra-ble. 

ad.  With  hardiness  to  a  degree  incapable  of 
impression. 

Impenitence,  !m-p5n'c-tcnse.     1 
Impenitencv,  im-pen'e-tcn-sc.     / 
s.  Obduracy,  want  of  remorse  for  crimes,  final 
disregard  of'Gofi's  ihrcatening*  or  mercy. 

Impenitent,  im-pcn'c-tent,  a. 

Finally  negligent  of  the  duty  of  repentance, 
obdurate.  ^ 

Impenitently,  iro-pcn  c-tent-lc. 
.  ad.  Obdurately,  without  repentance 
Impennous,  im-pen'iius.  a.  (314) 

Wanting  winus. 

Imperate,  im'pc-rJtc. a.  (oi) 
Donewiih  consciousness,  done  by  ductlion  of 
the  mind.  ^ 

Imperative,  Jm-per'ra-uv.  a. 
Commanding,  expressive  of  command .       t . 


Imperceptible,  im.per-scp'te-bl.a. 

Not  to  be  discovered,  not  to  be  perceived. 
lMPERCEPTIBLENESS,im-pcr-sep'tC* 

bl.n^s.  s. 

The  quality  of  eluding  observation. 
Imperceptibly,  im-per-sep'tc-ble. 
ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

lMPERFECT,iiii-per'fekt.  a. 

Not  complete,  not  absolutely  finished,  defec- 
tive i  frail,  not  completely  good. 

IMPERFECTION;,  Ini-pcr-fek'sbun.  s. 
Defea,  failure,    feult,   whether  physical   or 
moral. 

Imperfectly,  Im-p^r'flkt-Ic.  ad. 

Not  completely,  not  fully. 
Imperforable,  im-p4r'fo-ra-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  bored  through. 
Imperforate, im-per'fi-rate.  a. 

Not  pierced  through,  without  a  hole. 

Imperial,  im-pc'rc-al.  a.  (88) 

Royal,  possessing  royalty ;  betokening  royally; 
|)elonging  to  an  emperor  or  monarch,  regal, 
moaarchical. 

Imperialist,  fm-pc'r4-al-ist.  t. 

One  that  belongs  to  an  emperor. 
Imperious, im-pc'rc-us.  a.  (314) 

Coramanding,  tyrannical ;  haughty,  arrogant, 
assuming,  overbearing. 

Imperiously,  fm-pc're-iis-lc.  ad. 

Wish  arrogance  of  command,  wiih  insolence 

of  authority. 
Imperiouskess,  Im-pc'ri-us-nes.  s. 

Authority,  air  of  command ;    arrogance  of 

commana. 
Imperishable,  im-pcr'rish-a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  destroyed. 

lMPERSONAL,lm.pir'sun-al.a.  (ss) 
Not  varied  according  to  the  persons. 

Impersonally,  im-plr's5n-al-i.  ad. 

According  to  the  manner  of  an  impersonal 

verb. 
Impr^suasible,  im-pcr-swi'ze-bl. 

a-  (439)  Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion. 

Impertinence,  ?m-i>cr'te-ncnse.  1 
lMPERTINENCY,!m-pcr'tc-nen-sc.  / 
s.  That  which  is  of  no  present  weight,  jhat 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
folly,  rambling  thought ;  troubWsomencss,  in- 
trusion ;  trifle,  thing  of  no  value. 

Impertinent,  !m-per'tc-nent.  a. 

Of  no  relation  to  the  'matter  in  hand,  of  no 
'  weight ;  imponunate,  intrusive,  jncddling, 
■     foolish,  trifling.  -  -      ^ 

I  Impertinent,  im-per'te-n6nt.  s. 

A  triflcr,  a  meddler,  an  intiuder. 

Impertinently,  Im-pcr't^-n^nt-li. 

ad.  Without  relation  to  the  present  matter ; 
troublesomely,  officiously,  intrusively. 

Impervious,  iin-pcr've-us.  a.  (314) 

Unpassablc,  impencirabic, 
lMPERViousNEss,im-p?r'v4-us-ncs. 

s.  The  state  of  not  admitting  any  passage. 

LvTPERTRANSiBiLlTY,    im-pdr-tran- 

sc-blt'e-te.  s, 
Impossibility  to  be  passed  through, 

Impetrable,  im'pc-tra^bU  ai  (405) 

Possible  to  be  obtained. 
To  Impetrate,  im'pc-trate.  V.  a. 

To  obtain  by  entreaty. 

Impetration,  im-pe-tra'shun.  $. 
The  a£i  of  obuining  by  prayec  or  emreaty. 
H  h  2 


Impetuosity,  im-pctsh-u-os'c-tc. I. 

Violence,  fury,  vehemence,  force. 

Impetuous,  im-petsh',6-us.  a.  (314) 

(461)  Violent,  forcible,  fierce;  rehement, 
passionate. 

Impetuously,  im-pctsh'u-us-li.  ad. 

Violently,  vehemently. 
lMPETU0USNESS,im-petsh'i-is-ncs. 
s.  Violence,  fury. 

Impetus,  im'pe-tus.  s.  (503) 

Violent  tendency  to  any  point,  violent  effort. 

Impierceable,  !ni-pcre'$a-bl.  a. 
Impenetrable,  not  to  be  pierced. 

Impiety,  im-pi'e-tc.  s. 

Irreverence  10  the  Supreme  Being,  contempt 

of  the  duties  of  religion  ;  an  a£l  of  wickedue&s, 

expression  of  irreligion. 
To  Impignorate,  iiti -pig' no-rate. 

V.  a.  To  pawn,  to)>ledge. 
lMPiGNOiiATiON,im-plg-no-ra'shfin 

s.  I'he  ad  of  pawning  or  puttmg  to  pledge. 

To  Impinge,  im-pinjc'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  against,  to  strike  against,  todashwith. 
To  Impinguate,  im-ping'gwaic. 
V.  a.  To  fatten,  to  make  fat. 

Impious,  ini'pe-us.  a.  (503) 

Irreligious,  wicked,  pro&ne. 

Impiously,  !m'pc-us-lc.  ad. 

Profanely,  wickedly. 

Implacability,  im-pla-ka-b!l/e-tc. 

s.  Iriexoidbleness,  irreconcilable  enmity,  de- 
termined malice. 

Implacable,  fm-pla'ka-bl.  a.  (403) 

Not  to  be  pacifi<rd,  inexorable,  malicious,  con* 
Slant  in  enmity. — See  Placablc. 

Implacably,  im-pla'ka-blc.  ai 

With  malice  not  to  be  pacified,  inexorably. 

To  Implant,  im-plant'.  v.  a. 

To  infix,  to  insert,  to  place,  to  engraft. 

Implantation,  im-plan-t4'shun.  1. 

The  a£i  of  setting  or  planting. 

Implausible,  im-plaw'zc-bl.  a. 

(439)  Not  specious,  not  likely  to  seduce  or 
persuade. 

Implement,  mi'pl^-ment.  s. 

Something  that  fills  up  vacancy,  or  luppliot 
wants ;  tool,  instrument  of  maaufa^iure ; 
utensil.  ' 

Impletion,  im-plc'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  filling,  the  state  of  being  full. 

Implex,  fm' picks,  a. 
Intricate,  entangled,  complicated. 

To  Implicate,  im'plc-kitc.  v.  a, 

(91)  To  entangle,  tocmbaress,  to  unfold. 

Implication,  im-plc-ka'sbun.  s. 

Involution,  entanglement;  inference  not  es- 
pressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

Implicit,  !m-plis'it.  a. 

Entangled,  infolded,  complicated ;  inferred, 
tacitly  comprised y  not  expressed ;  entirely  ob«« 
dient. 

Implicitly,  im-plis'it-le.  ad. 

By  inference  comprised  though  not  expressed  ; 
by  conncxioQ  With  sonicthiiu;  else,  dcpen- 
dently,  with  unreserved  confidence  or  obe- 
dience. 

To  Implore,  im-plorc'.  v.  a. 

To  call  upon  in  iupplication,  to  solicit;  lo 
ask,  to  beg. 

lMPLORER,fm-p!o'rur,  s.  (98) 
One  that  implores. 

Implumed,  im-plimd',  a.  (362) 
Without  feathers. 
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To  Imply,  fm-pli'.  v.  a. 
To  infold,  to  cover,  to  intan^^le ;  to  involve 
or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or  coacomitant. 

To  Impoison,  im-pii'zn.  v.  a. 
To  corrupt  with  poison ;  to  kill  with  poitOQ. 

Impolite,  im-po-lltc'.  a. 

Unpoli&hed,  rude,  coarse. 

Impoliteness,  !m-po-lite'nis.  ». 

Want  of  politeness.     Mason, 

Impolitical,  im-po 

lMPOLITICK,im.pol'e.tll 
Imprudent,  inaisaeet,  void  of  art  or  for«:ast< 

Impolitically,  im-po-lit'c- 

iMPpLITICKLYjWpol'^-tlk 


'|^.t?k.(510}/' 
r  forecu 

}ad. 


iMppNDEROus,  iro-pori'der-us.  a. 
void  of  perceptible  weight. 

Imporosity,  im-po-ros'iA-te.s. 
Absence  of  inierstices,  compafbicss,  closeness. 

Imporous,  im-pi'rus.,a.  (su) 
Prec  from  pores,  ficc  from  vacuities  or  inter- 
stices. 

To  Import,  !m-port'.  v.  a.  (492) 

To  carry  into  any  country  from  abroad ;  to 
imply,  to  infer;  to  produce  in  consequence; 
to  be  of  moment.  ' 

Import^  fm'pol-t.s. 

Importaore,  moment,conscquence  j  tendency; 
any  thing  imported  from  abroad. 

J:^  This  substantive  was  formerly  pronounced 
wiih  the  accent  on  the  second  syllible,  but  has 
of  late  years  adopted  ihc  accent  on  the  first, 

•  andcl-Mses  with  the  general  distinSion  of  dii- 
syllablc  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form.— 
Sec  Principles,  No.  49ft. 

Importance,  !m-p6f'tansc,  or  im» 
por'ianse.  $. 

Thing, imported  or  implied  ;  matter,  subjc£l; 
consequence,  moment ;  imponunity. 

Important,  im-p6r'iant,  or  fm-por' 
tant.  a. 

Momentous,  weighty,  of  great  consequence, 
f:^  The  second  syllabic  cf  tBisand  the  forego- 
j  ing  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  in  the 
ycrh  to  jmpori.  The  best  usage,  however,  is 
on  the  side  of  the  first  pronuiiciatior),  which 
seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  word  formed 
from  import,  but  an  adoption  of  the  French 
importances  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  as  a  compound,  but  as  a  simple. 
The  authorities  for  this  pronunciation  arc.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dt,  Ash,  W.  john- 
sionj  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Scott  is  for  either,  but  gives  the  first  the  pre- 
ference. 

Importation,  fm-p6r.tj'8hi*in.  s. 

The  a£i  or  praftice  of  importing,  or  bringing 
into  a  country  from  abroad. 

JMPpRTER,  iro.pc.i'ur.  «•  (98)    . 
One  that  brmgs  in  any  thing  from  abroad. 

lMPORTUNACY,im.p6r'tu-na-s4.  $. 

•  The  ad  op  importuning.     Mason. 

Importunate,  ira-pSr'tshu-n&c.  a. 

(^61)  Unseasonable  and  incesiaot  in  solicita- 
liooi,  not  to  be  repulsed. 

Importunately,  fm-pir'tshu-nati 
1^.  ad. 

With  incessant  solicitation,  pertinaciously. 
lMPORTaNATENESS,Jin-p6r'tshu. 
nat-nes.  s.  (g\) 
lacessant  solkitaiion. 


To  Importune, irn-pir*tine'.  v.  a. 

To  leaze,  to  harass  with  slight  vexation  per- 
petually recurring,  to  molest. 
Importune,  im-por-tiline'.  a. 
Comta:itly  recurring,  troublesome  by  fre- 
quency; troublesome,  vexatious;  unseason- 
able ;  comir-g,  asking,  or  happening  at  a  wrong 
lime — See  Futurity. 

Importunely,  im-por-tiine'ie.  ad. 
Troublesomely,    incessantly  ;     unseasonably, 
improperly. 

Importunity,  fm-pir-iu'nc-ti.  s. 

Incessant  solicitation. 

To  Impose,  im-poze',  v.  a. 

To  lay  on  as  a  burden  or  penalty ;  to  enjoin  as 
a  duly  or  law  ;  to  obtrude  fallaciously ;  to  im- 
pose on,  to  put  a  cheat  on^  to  deceive. 

Impose,  !m-poze'.  s. 

Command,  injunBion. 

Imposeable,  im-po' za-bl.  a.  (405) 
To  be  laid  as  obligatory  on  a  body. 

iMPOSERjira-po'zur,  s.  (9s) 
One  who  enjoins. 

Imposition,  im-po-zish'un.  s. 

The  ad  of  laying  a.ny  thing  on  another ;  in- 
jundion  of  any  thing  as  a  law  or  duty  \  con- 
straint, oppression  ;  cheat,  fallacy,  imposture. 

Impossible,  im-pos'se-bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  to  be  done,  impradicdble. 

lMPOSSiBiLiTY,im-pos-sc-b!l'e-te.s. 
Impradicabiliiy ;  that  which  cannot  be  done. 

Impost,  !m'p6st.  s. 

A  ux,  a  toll,  custom  p^iid. 

To  Imposthumate,  im-pSs'tsJiu^ 
mate.  v.  n.  (91J 

To  form  an  abcess,  to  gat  her,  to  form  a  C)'st  or 
bag  containing  maucr. 

To  Imposthumate,  !rn-po»'uhu- 
mate.  v.  a. 
To  affir£l  with  an  impotthume. 

Imposthumation,  im-pos-ishi..ma' 
.shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  forming  an  impostbumc,  the  state  in 
which  an  impostbume  it  formed. 

Imposthume,  im-pps'tshumc.  $. 
(461)  A  colleclion  of  puiulcnt  matter  in  a  bag 
or  cyst. 

Impostor,  im-pl^'tur.  s.  (i66) 

One  who  cheau  by  a  fi^litious  chara(:icr. 

Imposture,  Wpos'tahurc.  s. 

Cheat. 

Impotence,  im'po-iense.   \ 
Impotency,  im'po-ten-^c. /*• 
Want  of  power,  inabiiiiy,  imbecility  ;  ongo- 
vernabtencss  of  passion ;  incapacity  of  propa^ 
gation. 

Impotent,  im'pi-tcnL  a.  (170) 

.  ^yeak,.feeble,  wanting  force,  wanting  power ; 
disabled  by  nature  or  disease  ;  without  power 
of  restraint ;  without  power  of  propagation. 

lMP9TENTLY,im'p6-tcnt-le.  ad. 
Without  power. 

ToImpound,  im-piund'.  v.  a. 

To  enclose  as  m  a  pound,  to  shu(  tn,  to  con- 
fine ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pinfold. 

Impracticability,  im-prak-te-ka- 

Impossibility,  the  sute  of  being  not  feasible.. 
^^  This  word  is  hot  in  Johnson,  hut  I  insert  it 
on  his  own  authority :  fer  though  it  is  not  in 
Mi  Vocabulary,  be  has  used  it  to  explain  the 
word  impossibility,  fitit  the  very  current  use 
of  tliis  word  would  bo  a  suftciem  astkoriiy  for  t 


it,  as  its  synoayin  iMrscticaMgnfSSt  from  the 
necessity  of  placirig  tne  accent  high,  isso  d^- 
cult  of  pronunciation,  and  so  inferior  in  sound, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  to  which  we  should  give 
the  preference. 

Impracticable,  im-prak'te-ka-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  performed,  unfeasible,  impossibls ; 
untra£bble,  unmanageable. 

Impracticableness,  fm-prak'ti- 
ka-.bl.ncs.  s. 
Impossibility. 

To  Imprecate,  Im'pre-kStc.  v.  a. 

To  call  for  evil  iiyton  himself  or  others.  (91) 
Imprecatfon,  im-pre-ki'shun.  s. 

Curse,  prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wished. 

Imprecatory,  fm'pre-kA-tur-e.  a. 

Containing  wishes  of  evU. 
5^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  die 
accentuation  of  this  word.  He  places  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllabi^ ;  but  Dr. Johnson, 
Dr.  Aih,  and  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  fust.  He 
himself  places  the  accent  on  the  first  of  Df^rr- 
fatory ;  and  the  same  reason  holds  in  both.~ 
J^c  Principles,  No.  512. 

TolMPREGN,!m-prcne'.  v. a.  (386) 
To  fill  with  young,  to  fill  with  any  matter  or 
quality. 

Impregnable.  !m-pr^g'na-bl.  a. 

med,  not  lo  be  taken ;  unthaiea, 


Not  to  be  stormeo. 
unmoved,  unafFc^led. 

Impregn  ABLY,  im-pree'tia-bli,  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  hostility. 

To  Impregnate, tm-preg'nate.v.a. 
To  fill  wnh  young,  to  uaake  prolifick ;  to  fill, 
to  saturate.  (91) 

Impregnation,  fm-prcg-nS'shun.s. 

The  a6l  of  making  prolifick  ;  fecundation ; 
that  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnstecl; 
sat  unit  ion. 

ImPR  E J  U  DICATE,  !iii-prtjM'di-k^(c 
a.  (91)  Unprejudiced,  not  prci^ossessed,  inh 
partial. 

lMPREPARATiON,!m-prep.a-ri'shdi 
s.  Unpre|>aiedncss,  want  ot  preparation. 

To  Impress,  irn-prls'.  v.  a. 
To  print  by  pressure,  to  stamp;  tp  fix  deep; 
lo  force  intoseivici*. 

Impress,  im'pres.  s,  (402). 

Mark  made  by  pressure ;  mark  of  distinSioa, 
stamp  ;  device,  motto ;  oSi  of  forcing  any  ose 
into  service. 

Impression,  im-presh'un.  s. 

The  ad  of  pressing  one  body  upon  another; 
maik  made  by  pressure,  stamp,  image  fixed  io 
the  mind;  operation,  influence ;  editioD, num- 
ber printed  at  once,  one  course  of  prioiioj; 
effcfi  of  an  attack. 

Impressible,  im-pres'se-b!.  a. 

What  may  be  impressed. 

Impressure,  fra.prcsh'ure.  $. 
The  mark  made  by  pressure,  the  dent,  «k 
impression. 

To  Imprint,  fm-pr!nt'.  v.  a. 

To  mark  upon  any  substance  by  press'JfCi  la 
stamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  use  of  i)'pes; 
to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

To  Imprison,  im-prfz'zn.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up,  to  confine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 

Imprisonment,  fnri-pifz'zn-ment.«. 

Confinement,  state  of  being  shut  in  prison. 

Improbability,  fm-prob-ah!l'<5-te. 

s.  Unlikelibood,  dittculty  to  be  believed. 

Improbable,  !m-prob'S-bl.  a.  (^0%) 

Unlikely,  incredible. 
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Imvrobably,  fm-pr^'a-bli.  ad. 

Without  likelihood. 

To  Improbate,  im'pio-bate.  v.  a. 

Not  to  approve. 

Improbation,  im-pro-ba'shiln.  «. 
AQ.  of  disallowing. 

Improbity,  tm-prob'i-ti.  «♦ 

^Wam  of  honesty,  dishonesty,  baseness. 

To  Improlificate,  !m-pi6-lif'f4. 
kite.  V.  a.  (91) 
To  imprrgnate,  to  fecundate. 

Impromptu,  Im-prorn'tu.  s. 

A  shon  cxtemporamcous  composition.  Mason* 
Improper,  Im-prop'ur.  a.  (os) 

Not  well  adipted,  anqualifiid  ;  unfit,  not  con- 
ducive to  the  ri^ht  end ;  not  just,  not  accurate. 

Improperly, im-prop'Or-lc.  ad. 

Not  fkly,  incongruously ;  sot  justly,  not  accu- 

ntcly. 

To  Impropriate,  !m-pro'pri-ite, 

¥.  a.  To  convert  to  private  use,  to  seize  to 
himself;  to  put  the  posfcssions  of  the  church 
into  the  hands  of  laicks. 

lMPROPRiATiON,!m-.pro-pri-i'shun. 
s.  An  impropriationisproperly  so  called  when 
the  cburcn  land  is  in  the  h^tnUs  of  a  layman  ; 
and  an  appropriation  is  when  it  is  in  the  bands 
of  a  bishop,  college,  or  religious  boiue. 

Impropriator,  im-pro-pri-i'tur.  .^. 

A  lajrman  that  has  the  possessioo  of  the  lands 
ofthe  church  (166)  (521) 

Impropriety,  im-pro-pri'c-tc.  s. 

Unfitneu,  unsuiiablene^Sf  inaccuracy,  want  of 
justness. 

Improsperous,  !m-pr5s'pur-us.  a. 
Unhappy,  unfortunate,  not  successful. 

lMPROSPERpusLY,im-pros'pur-us.ii 
ad.  Unhappily,  unsuccessfully,  with  ill  fonime. 

Improvable, im-prio'va-bh  a. 
Capaole  of  beinj^  advanced  to  a  better  state. 

Improvableness,  Im-pibb' vi'bU 

Capablencss  of  being  ma'Ie  better. 
Improvably,  !m-pT6i'va-bli.  ad. 

In  a  manner  thai  admits  of  melioration. 

To  Improve.  !m-pr66v'.  v,  a. 

To  advance  any  thing  nearer  to  iicrfc8ton,  to 
raise  from  gooa  10  b(  itrr. 

To  Improve,  fm-piSSv'.  v.  n. 

To  advatKe  in  goodness. 

Improvement,  tm-piiv'tnent.  s. 

McUoraiioQf  advaiKemcnt  from  good  to  bet- 
ter ;  aft  of  imm oving  ;  pro^rcM  from  good  to 
better  ;  instruttion^  edincaiion  ;  cfTeft  of  mc- 
lioratioo. 

Improver,  im-priov'ur.  s.  (.gs) 

One  thai  makes  himself  or  any  thing  else  bet- 
ler;  any  thing  that  nKliorates! 

Improvided,  !m-pr6-\i'd^d.  a. 

Unforeseen,  unexpe8ed,  uriprovided  against. 

Improvidence, im-prov'idensc.  s. 

Want  of  forethought,  want  of  caution. 

Improvident,  Jm-prov'c  dint.'a. 

Wanting  forecast,  wanting  care  10  provide. 

lMPROViDENTLY,'im-pruv'«-dent.li 
3|d.  Without  forethought,  without  care. 

Improvision,  fm-pro-vizh'un.  s. 

Want  of  forethought. 

lMPRUDENCE,im-pr46'dense.  8.(343) 
WtBt  of  prudence,  indiscretion,  ocgligcnce, 
intittauoa  10  interest. 


Imprudent,  fm-prii'dlnt.,a. 

(343)  Wanting  prudence,  injudicious,  indis- 
creet, negligent. 

Impudence,  fm'pu-densc.   1 

Impudency,  im'pu.den-sc.  J  ** 

Shame lessness,  immodesty. 

Impudent,  fm'pu-dcnt.  a.  (503) 

Shameless,  wanting  modesty. 

Impudently,  Im'pu-dcnulc.  ad. 

Shamelessly,  without  modesty. 

To  Impugn,  !m-punc'.  v.  a.  (386) 

To  aiuck,  to  assault. 

(rl*  Notwiihstandinjg  the  clear  analogy  there  is 
for  oronouncing  this  word  in  the  manner  it  is 
marked,  there  is  a  repugnance  at  leaving  out 
the  g,  which  nothing  buttrequent  use  will  take 
away .  If  s/gn  were  in  as  little  use  as  impugn, 
we  should  teel  the  same  repugnance  at  pro- 
nouncing it  in  the  manner  we  do.  But  as 
language  is  association,  no  wonder  association 
should  have  such  power  over  it.— For  the 
analogies  that  lead  us  to  this  pronunciation,  see 
Princifiles,  No.  385. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  Scott,  pro- 
nounce the  word  as  1  have  marked  it;  that  is, 
with  the  g  silent,  and  the  u  long ;  but  Or. 
Keorick,  Mr.  Pcny,  and  Buchamn,  though 
they. suppress  the  ^,  pronounce  the  u  short. 
I'hat  this  short  sound  is  contrary  to  analogy 
cannot  be  doubled,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the 
words  of  this  tc^rmination  ;  and  the  only  ptea 
for  it  is,  the  short  sound  the  vowels  before  gm 
in  phlegm,  diaphragm,  parapegm,  apoph- 
thegm, and  paradigm  (389)  :  but  as  the  ac- 
cent is  not  on  any  of  these  syllables,  except 
phlegm,  which  is  irregular  (389),  it  is  no  won- 
der the  vowel  should  shorten  in  these  words, 
as  it  so  frequently  does  in  the  numerous  tcrtni- 
naiions  in  rZf,  /«,  iret  &c.  (147). 

Impugner,  !m-pu'imr.  s. 
One  that  attacks  or  invades. 

^  In  judging  of  the  propriety  of  this  pronun- 
ciation, we  must  not  confoutvd  the  participles 
impugning,  impugned,  and  the  verbal  mwn 
impugner,  with  such  words  as  we  do  not  form 
ourselves,  as  repugnant^  malignant,  &c.  The 
former  are  mere  branches  of  the  verb  impugn, 
and  therefore  make  no  alteration  in  the  loot ; 
the  latter  we  receive  already  formed  from' the 
Latin  or  the  French,  and  pronounce  the^  as 
we  do  in  signify  and  signet^  though  it  is  silent 
in  signedy  signing,  or  signer.  Fur  it  must 
be  carefully  observed,  thai  the  analogy  of  pro- 
nunciation admits  of  no  alteration  in  the 
sound  of  the  verb,  upon  its  being  formed  into 
a  participle  or  verbal  noun ;  nor  in  the  sound 
ol  the  adjcftivc.  upon  its  acquiring  a  corapa- 
raiive  or  superlative  termination. — See  Prin- 
ciples, N0.4C9. 

Impuiss.\nce,  fm-pu'is-sansc.  s. 
Impotence,  inability,  weakness,  feebleness. — 
Sec  Puissance. 

Impulse,  !tn'pulse.  s. 

Communicated  force,  the  tffcl\  of  one  body 
afcting  upon  another  ;  influence  atiing  upon 
the  mtnd,  motion,  idea. 

Impulsion, fin-pul'shSn.  s. 

The  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon  body ; 
influerice  operating  upon  the  mind. 

Impulsive,  im.pdi'sfv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  impulse,  moving  im- 
pellent. 

lMPUNiTY,im-pi'ne.ti.  s. 
Fieedoni  from  punishment,  exemption  from 
punishment. 

Impure,  im-pure'.  a. 
Cootiary  to  sanaiiy,  unhallowed,  unholy  ;  un- 


chaste; feculent,  foul  with  cxtr^ocous  mijt^ 
tures,  drossy. 

Impurely,  fm-pure'lc,  ad. 

.  With  impurity. 

Impureness,  fm.,pure'nls.^ 
Impurity,  !m-pA'rc-tc.      /** 

Want  ofsanftity,  want  of  holiness;  z€l  of  «•• 
chastity  :  feculent  admixture. 

To  Impurple,  im-pur'pl,  v.  a.  {405) 
To  make  red,  tocolour  as  with  purple. 

Imputable,  fm-pu'ta4)l.  a. 
Chargeable  upon  any  one ;  accusible,  chaige* 
able  with  a  fault. 

Imputableness,  !m-pu'ta.bUnc«.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  imputable. 

Imputation,  !m.pA-ta' shun.  s. 

Attribution  of  anv  thing,  generally  of  ill ;  cen- 
sure, rcprtxich  ;  hint,  rcflc6iion. 

Imputative,  im-pu'ta-tfv.  a.  (512) 
Capable  of  being  imputed,  belonging  to  ink- 
puiation. 

To  Impute,  fm-putc'.  v.  a. 

To  charge  upon,  to  attribute,  generally  ill  j 
to  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  pcx>perJy  be- 
long to  him. 

Imputer,  !m-pu'tur.  s.  (gs) 

He  that  im|xites. 
In,  In.  prep. 

Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  is  piesent ; 
noting  the  state  present  at  any  tioR: ;  noting 
the  lime  ;  noting  power ;  noting  proportion  ; 
concerning  ;.  In  that,  because  ;  Inasmuch, 
since,  seeing  that. 

In,  in.  ad. 
Within  some  place,  not  out ;  engaged  to  any 
affair,  placed  in  some  state  ;  noting  entraixe, 
into  any  place ;  close  connexion  with. 

In  ha.s  commonly  in  composition  a 
negative  or  privative  sense.  In  beb^re  r  is 
changed  into  Ir,  befdfC^/  into  II,  and  ioto  Im 
before  some  other  consonants. 

In  ability,  !ri-i-b!l'c-ti.  s. 
Impufwance,  impotence,  want  of  power. 

Inabstinence,  !n-ab'stc-nen$c.  •» 
Intemperance,  want  of  power  10  abstain. 

Inaccessible,  !n.ak-s&'sc.bl.  a. 

Not  to  he  reached,  not  to  be  approached. 

Inaccuracy,  fn-ak'ku-ra-si.  s. 

Want  of  exactness. 

Inaccurate,  In-ak'ku-ritc.  a.  (91) 

Not  exafl,  not  accurate. 

Inaction,  in-ak'shun.  s. 

Cessation  from  labour,  forbearance  of  labow. 

Inactive,  fn-ak'tiv*  a. 

Idle,  indolent,  sluggish. 

Inactively,  in-ak'tiv.Ic.ad. 

IJiy,  sluggishly. 

In  AC  ri  viTY,  !n.ak-tiv'e-tc.  f» 
Idleness,  re.^t,  sluggi&bnrss. 

Inadequacy,  Si-ad'^e-kwa-se.  ». 

The  state  of  being  u[;equal  to  some  purpoar. 
0:^  The  frequent  use  of  this  woid  in  Piarlia- 
ment,  and  it^  being  adopted  by  some  good 
writers,  made  roecsiecm  it  not  unworthy  of  a 
plnce  here  ;  though  I  have  not  met  with  it  in 
any  other  Diftionary.  The  word  inadequate- 
ness,  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  not  in  John- 
son ;  but  there  leems  a  rrpiign*«nce  in*  Writers 
and  S|3e;»kers  to  absiratls  fonned  by  ness,  if  it 
is  possible  to  find  one  of  another  termination : 
and  to  this  repugnance  we  owe  the  currency  of 
this  word. 

Inadequate,  fn-ad'i-kwite.  a.  (gi) 
Not  cquai  10  ibc  yurpMC,  dtfeaivc. 
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Inadequately,  fn-ad'e-kwite-lc. 

ad,  DcTcdivdy,  not  coraplctclv. 

Inadvertence.  ?n-ad-v€r' tense.  1 
I N  ADVERTENCY,  in-Stl-vcr'ten-se.  J 

s.    Carelessness,  ncgHgcncc,  inaiicntion ;  ad 

or  cffcft  «f  ncgUgcncc. 

Inadvertent,  in-ad-vcr'tent.  a. 

Negligent,  careless. 

Inadvertently,  !n-ad-ver'tent-le. 

ad.  Carcle&sly,  negligently. 
Inalienablk,  in-alc'yen-a-bl.  a. 

(113)  That  cannot  be  alienated. 
Inalimental,  in-al-c-nien'ul.  a. 

Affording  no  nourishment . 
lNAMissiBLE,in-a-mis'se-bl,  a. 

Not  to  be  lost. 
lNANE,in-nane'.  a. 

Empty,  void. 
To  Inanimate,  iii-an'c-niatc.  v.  a. 

To  animate,  10  uuicken. 

Inanimate,  II wan'e  mate.  (oO\jj 
Inanimate!).  Iti-ai/e-ma-t^tl.   / 

Void  of  life,  wiihout  animation. 

Inanition,  in-a-nisl/un.  s. 

Emptiness  uf  body,  want  of  fulness  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  animal. 

Inanity,  in-an'e-tc.  s.  (51 1) 

KmptiiKss,  void  space. 

In  appetency,  In-5p'pe-ten-sc.  s. 

Want  of  stomacb  or  appcthe. 

Inapplicable,  i?i-ap'plc-ka-b!.  a. 

Not  to  be  put  to  a  peculiar  use. 

In  APPLICATION^  in-ap-ple-ka'shun. 

s.  Indolence,  negli^^nce. 

Inaptitude,  tn-ap'tc-tude.  s. 

Unfitness.     Masoru 
In  arable,  in-ar'ra-bl.  a,  (405) 
Not  capable  of  tilK^r. 

To  Inarch,  in-cirtsh'.  v.  a.  (si) 

Inarching  is  a  method  of  graftmg,  called  graft- 
ing by  approach. 

Inarticulate,  ln-ar-t!k'u-late.  a. 

(()i)  Not  imered  with  distindness  like  that  of 
the  svllablcs  of  human  speech. 

In  articulately,  in-ar.tik'kii-latc- 

le.  arl. 
Notdi&tin£^Iy. 

Inarticulateness,  in-ar-tik'ku- 

latc-nes.  ». 

Confusion  of  sounds ;  want  of  distindncss  in 
pronouncing. 

Inartificial,  !ti-ar-ti-fish'al.  a. 

Contrary  to  ait. 

In  artificially,  !n-ar-te-fis}i'al.c. 
ad.  Without  art,  in  a  manner  contrary  10  the 
rules  of  art. 

Inattention,  tn-at-ten'shun.  s. 

Disregard,  negligence,  Deglc£t« 

Inattentive,  !n-at-tcn'i!v.  a. 

Carclets,  negligent,  regardless. 

Inaudible, tn-aw'de-bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  to  be  heard,  void  of  sound. 
TolNAU<;URATR,!n-aw'gu-ratc.v.a. 
To  consecrate,  10  invest  with  a  new  office  ^y 
solemn  ritet.  (91) 

Inauguration,  !?i-aw-gi-ra'shun. 

s.  Investiture  by  solemn  rites. 
lNAURATlON,!n-aw-ra'.shi*n.  s. 
The  afl  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 

INAUSPICIOUS,  in-aw-spfsh'us.  a. 
Uk'OmtMdf  ttnluck]r,iinfortiinaie. 


Inborn,  In'bSm.  a. 

Innate,  implanted  by  nature. 

Inbreathed,  in-breTHd'.  a.  (362) 

Inipired,  infuseu  by  inspi ration. 

Inbred,  in'brcd.  a. 
Produced  within  ;  hatched  or  generated  within. 

To  Incage,  iii-kadje'.  v.  a. 
To  coop  up,  to  shut  up,  to  confine  in  a  cagC| 
or  any  narrow  space. 

Incalculable,  in-kal'ki-la-bl.  a. 
(405) 

J^  This  may  be  called  a  revolutionary  word,  as 
wc  never  heard  of  it  till  it  was  latrly  made  so 
much  use  of  ir.  France  ;  but  its  real  utility,  as 
well  as  the  i>ropricty  of  its  formation,  ^ivcs  it 
an  undoubted  right  to  become  a  part. of  our 
Uii«;uage. 

Incalescence,  in-ka-les' sense.   ? 

Incalescency,  in-ka-les' sen-si. 5 
s>  (510)  The  state  of  growing  warm,  warmth, 
incipient  heat.  , 

Incantation,  in-kan-tS'shun.  s. 

KnchaDtment. 

Incantatory,  in-kan'ta-tur-c.  a. 
(512)  Dealing  by  enchantment,  nuigical. 

To  Incanton,  in-kan'tun.  v.  a. 
To  unite  to  a  canton  or  separate  community. 

Incapability,  in-ki-pa-b!i'e-ie.  \ 
Incaparleness,  in-kS'pa-bl-nes.  / 

s.  Inability  natunl,  disqualificailon  !rg»I. 

Incapable,  in-ka'pa-tl.  a.  (405) 

Wanting  power,  wantnig  understanding,  un- 
able to  comprehend,  learn,  or  understand  ;  not 
able  to  receive  any  thing  ;  unable,  not  equal 
to  any  thing  j  disqualiBed  by  law. 

(j;^  As  Plaeabie  and  Implacable  seem  to  fol  low 
the  Latin  quantity  in  the  antepenultimate  tf,  so 

'  Capable  and  Incapable^  if  wc  derive  them 
from  Capax  and  Incapax^  reje8  it :  hut  the 
most  natural  derivation  of  these  words  is  from 
the  French  Capable  and  Incapable.  Some 
speakers,  however,  make  the  a  short  in  all  ; 
but  this  is  a  provincial  pronunciation  that  must 
be  carefully  avoided.— See  Placable. 

Incapacious,  in-ka-pa'shus.  a. 

Narrowi  of  small  content. 
Incapaciousness,  !n-ka-pa'shus- 
ncs.  s. 
Narrowness,  want  of  containing  space. 

To  Incapacitate, !n.ka-pas'se-t5te. 

v.  a.  To  disable,  to  weaken ;  to  disqualify. 

Incapacity,  in-ka-pas'e-tc.  s. 

Inability,    w^nt  of  nniiirul    power*  want  of 
power  of  body,  want  of  comprebcn^iveness  of 
inind. 
To  Incarcerate,  !n-kar'se-rate. 
V.  a.  (555)  To  imprison,  to  confine. 

Incarceration,  in-kar-se-ra'sbun. 

s    Imprisonment,  confinement. 
To  Incarn,  ?n-karn'.  v.  a.  (si) 

.  To  cover  with  ficftb. 

To  Incahn,  in-karn'.  v.  n. 

To  breed  flesh. 

To  Incarnadine,  !n-kar'na-diiic. 

V.  a.  (149)  Todvc  red.  "  This  word,"  mvs 
Dr.  lohnson,  **  I  find  only  once."  Macbeth^ 
Aa  II.  Scene  III. 

To  Incarnate, in-kir'natc.  v.  a. 

To  clothe  with  flesh,  to  embody  with  flesh. 

Incarnate,  !n*kar'nate.  part.  a. 
(91)  Clothed  with  Icib,  embocked  with  flesh. 


Incarnation,  in-kir-n4'shdn.  s. 

The  ad  of  assuming  body;  the  tutcof  bleed- 
ing flesh. 

Incarn  ATiVF,in-kar'na-tiv,s,  (512) 
A  medicine  that  generates  flesh. 

To  Incase,  in-kise'.  v.  a. 
To  cover,  to  enclose,  to  inwrap. 

Incautious,  in-kiw'shus.  a. 

Unwary,  negligent,  heedless. 

Incautiously,  in-kaw'sbus-lc.  ad. 

Unwarily,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

Incendious,  In-scn'de-us.  a.  (294) 

^fJr  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  Dic- 
tionary, and  have  often  regretted  being  obliged 
to  use  the  word  incendiaty  as  an  adjeaive ;  but 
meeting  with  incendious \n  Lord  Bacon,  where 
speaking  of  rebellion,  he  says,  **  Because  of 
*'  the  infinite  evils  which  it  brings  on  princes 
'*  and  their  sub}c6b,  it  is  repraonted  by  the 
'*  horrid  imau^c  of  ^^fphoeus,  whose  hundred 
"  heads  are  the  divided  powers,  and  flourisb- 
**  ing  jaws  incendious  designs."  I  thought 
I  should  do  a  real  service  to  the  bngtiage  oy 
inserting  this  word. 

Incendiary,  In-s^n'dc-a-re,  orin- 

&en'ji-a-rc.  8.(293)  (376} 
One  who  sets  houses  or  towns  on  fire  in  loa- 
lice  or  for  robbery  ;  one  who  inflames  fadioo, 
or  promotes  quarrels. 

Incense, in'sinse.  $.(402) 
Perfiimes  exhaled  by  fire  in  konoiir  of  some 
god  or  goddess. 

To  Incense,  iii'sense.  v.  a. 
To  perfume  with  incense. 

To  Incense,  tn-scnsc'.  v.  a. 
To  enkindle,  to  rage,  to  inflame  with  anger, 
to  enrage,  to  provoke,  to  exasperate. 

Incensement,  in-sens'mcnt.  s. 
Rage,  heat,  fury. 

lNCENSiON,!n-sin'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  kindling,  the  state  of  being  on  fire. 
Incensor,  fn-sen'sur.  s.(i6()) 

A  kindler  of  anger,  an  inflamer  of  passions. 

Incensory, in'scn-sur-i.  s.  (5iiJ 

The  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and  of* 
fered. — For  the  0,  see  Do M £ s t  1  c  K. 

Incentive,  in-slni'iv.  s. 

That  which  kindles,  provokes,  or  encouragn, 
incitement,  tnoiive,  encouragement. 

Incentive,  in-scnt'iv.  a.  (157) 

Inciting,  encouraging. 

Inception,  in-sep'shi 

Beginning. 

Inceptive,  !ii.scp'iiv.  a.  (157) 

Noting  a  beginning. 

lNCEPTOR,!n-sep'iur.  s.  (166) 
A  beginner,  one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 

Inceration,  in-se-rVsbun.  s. 
.  The  a£l  of  coveting  wiih  wax. 

lNCERTITUDE,In-5Cr'lC-tide.  S. 
Uncertainty,  doubtfulne&s. 

Incessant,  in-s4s'sant.  a. 

Unceasing,  uninienniited,  continual. 

Incessantly,  In.sc.5'.saiit-Ic.  ad. 

Without  intcrniisiion,  continually. 

Incest;  in's^st.  s. 

Unnatural  and  crimirial  conjun£lion«f  penons 
within  degrees  prohibited. 

Incestuous,  in-s€s'tshil-us.a.(46i) 

Guilty  of  incest,  guilty  of  unnatural  cohabita* 
tioo. 

lNCESTU0USLY,fn-scs'e$hu-iis-lc.ad. 
With  iiimatural  k»ve. 
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Inch,  insh.  s.  (352) 

The  twelfth  pan  of  a  foot ;  a  proYerhtal  name 
for  a  small  Quantity  i  a  nice  pomt  of  time. 
To  lNCH,insh.  V.  a. 

To  drive  by  inchu  ;  to  deal  by  mches,  to  give 
sparingly. 

Inched,  insht.  a.  (35f>) 

Containing  inches  in  Icnj-ih  or  breadth. 

Inchmeal,  insli'melc.  s. 

A  piece  an  inch  long. 

To  Inchoate,  ing'ko-atc.  v.  a.  {91) 

To  begin,  to  commence. 
Inchoation,  ing-ko-i'shun.  s. 

Inception,  beginning. 

Inchoative!, fn-ko'a-tiv.  a.  (157) 

locepiive,  noting  inchoaiion  or  beginning. 
To  Incide,  in-sidc'.  v.  a. 
Medicines  i/inVr  which  consist  of  pointed  and 
shafp  particles,  by  which  the  particles  of  other 
bodies  arc  divided. 

Incidence,  in' se-dcnsc.^    1  ^ 
Incidency,  in'sc-den-se.    }* 
The  dircftion  wiih  which  one  body  strikes 
upon  another,  and  the  angle  made  by  that  line, 
9svdi  the  plane  struck  upon,  is  called  the  angle 
of  incidence;  accident,  hap,  casualty. 

Incident,  in' se-dcnt.  a. 

Casual,  fortuitous,  occasional,  happcnmg  acci- 
dentally, falling  in  beside  the  main  design; 
happening,  apt  to  happen. 
Incident,  in' sc-dent.  s. 
Something  happening  beside  the  main  design, 
casualty,  an  event. 

Incidental,  in-se-den'tJi.  a. 

Incident,  casual,  happening  by  chance.  ^ 

Incidentally,  in-sc-den'taUc.  ad. 

Beside  the  main  design,  occasionally. 
Incidently,  !n'se-dent-lc.  ad. 

Occasionally,  by  the  bye,  by  the  way. 
To  Incinerate,  in-sin'ner-ate.  v. a. 

To  bum  to  ashes. 
Incineration,  !n-s!n-ncr-ra'shun. 

•.  The  aft  of  burning  any  thing  to  ashes. 

Incircumspection,  in-ser-kum- 

spek'shun.  s. 
Want  of  caution,  want  of  heed. 

INCISED;,  ?n-sizd'.  a.  (362) 
Cut,  made  by  cutting. 

Incision,  in-sizh'un.  s. 
A  cut,  a  wound  made  with  a  sharp  instrument; 
division  of  viicositics  by  medicines. 

Incisive,  in-si'siv.  a.(i58)  (428j 

Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

Incisor,  in-si'sor.  s.  (166) 

Cutter,  tooth  in  the  forepart  of  the  mputh. 

Incxsory,  in-si'sur-c.  a.  (512) 
Having  the  quality  of  cutting.^For  the  9,  see 

DOMESTICK. 

Incisure,  in-sizh'urc^s. 

A  cut,  an  aperture. 

IsciTATiON,  in-sc-ta'shun.  5» 
Incitement,  incentive,  motive,  impulse. 

To  Incite,  in-site'.  v.  a. 

To  stir  up,  to  push  for\vard  in  a  purpose,  to 
animate,  to  spur,  to  urge  on. 
Incitement,  in-sitc'ment.  s. 

Motive,  incentive,  impulse,  inciting  power. 

Incivil,  in-siv'vil.  a. 
Unpolismd. 

Incivility,  ?n-sc-viiMc.ti.  $. 
Want  of  courtesy,  rudeacsi ;  ad  of  rudcnew. 


Inclemency,  in-klem'm^n-si.  s. 

Utimcrci fulness,  cruelty,  severity,  harshness, 
ruughuc&s. 
Inclement,  fn-klcm'irient.  a. 
UmiKTciful,  unpitying,  void    of  loidcnicss, 
har^h. 

Inclinable,  fn-kli'na-bl.  a. 

Having  a  propcnsion  of  will,  favourably  dis- 
posed, willing;  huvingaici)d«.ncy. 

Inclination,  in-klc-na'sliun.  s. 

Tendency  lowurds  any  |X}in( ;  naiuial  apincss ; 
propcnsion  of  mind,  favourable  di$pu»iiion  ; 
love,  atfedion ;  the  tendency  of  the  magneti- 
cal  needle  to  the  East  ur  West. 

Inclinatory,  !n-klin'a-tur-e.  a. 
Having  a  quality  of  inclining  t6  one  or  other. 

Qi^*  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
ciuantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word,  as  well  as  in  Declinatory.  My  rea- 
son is,  that  the  termination  atoiy  has  a  tendency 
to  shonen  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  evident 
in  Declamatory,  Predatory^  &c.  which  have 
the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  short,  though 
it  is  long  in  the  Latin  words  from  which  these 
are  derived. 

Inclinatorily,  in-klin'a-tur-rc-!e. 
ad.  Obliquely,  with  inclination  to  one  side  or 
the  other. 

To  Incline,  !n-kline'.  v.  n. 

To  bend,  to  lean,  to  tend  towards  any  part ; 
to  be  favourably  disposed  to,  to  feel  desire  be- 
ginning. 
To  Incline,  in-kline'.y,  a. 

To  give  a  tenoency  or  dire6kion  to  any  place 
or  state ;  to  turn  ^he  desire  towards  any  thing ; 
to  bend,  to  incurvate. 

To  Incup,  iti-klip'.  V.  a. 
To  grasp,  to  enclose^  to  surround. 

To  Incloister,  in.kl6is'tur.  v,  a. 

I'o  shut  up  in  a  cloister. 
To  Incloud,  in-kl6ud'.  v.  a. 
To  darken  to  obscure. 

To  Include,  in-klude'.  y.  a. 

1  o  enclose,  to  shut ;  to  comprise,,  to  compre- 
hend. 

Inclusive,  in-klu'siv. a. (i58)(428> 

Enclosing,  encircling;  comprehending  in  the 
sum  or  numbers. 

Inclusively,  in-klu'siv-le.  ad.- 
I'he  thing  mentioned   reckoned   into  the  ac- 
count. 

lNCOAGULABLE,in-ko-ag'gu-la-bl.a. 
Incapable  of  concretion. 

lNCOEXiSTENCE,tn.kA-lg-zis'tense. 
s.  The  iiuality  of  not  existing  together. 

Incog,  iii-kog'.  ad. 

Unknown,  in  private. 
Incogitancy,  in-kod'je-tan-sc.  s. 

-Want  of  thought. 
Incogit.\tive,  in-kod'je-ta-tiv.  a. 

Wanting  the  power  of  thought.  (91)' 

Incognito,  m-kog'ne-to.  ad. 

In  a  state  of  concealment. 

Incoherence,  in-ko-hc'rcnse.l 
Incoherency,  in-ko-hi'rln-s^.  / 

Want  of  connexion,  incongruity,  inconse- 
quence, want  of  dependancs  of  one  part  upon 
another  ;  want  of  conesiou,  looseness  of  mate- 
rial parts. 

Incoherent,  fn-ko-hc'rlnt.  a. 

Iiiconsequ^iial>  inconsistent;  without  cohe- 
sion, loose. 

Incoherent l y^  in-ko-hc ' riJnt-lc.. 
ad.  Inconsistently,  inconsequentially. 


in.kJm-men'- 


Incolumity,  in-ko-Iu'rtie-i€.  s. 

Safety,  security. 

Incombustibility,  in-kJm-bus-ic- 
bil'^.t^.  s.      .  .     ' 

The  qualitv  of  resisting  fire. 
iNCOMBUSTIBLEy    llt-kom-bus  t€-bl. 
a.  Not  to  be  consumed  by  five. 

Incombustibleness,  fn-kum-bus'- 

t^-bl-nes.  s. 
The  qualiiv  of  not  being  wasted  by  fi«. 

Income,  in'kuni..  s.  (ifij). 
Revenue,  produce  of  any  thing. 

Incommensurability,    in-kom- 
men-shu-ra-bil'c-tc.  s. 
The  state  of  one  thing  with  respcft  to  another, 
when  they  cannot  be  compared  by  any  com- 
mon measure. 

Incommensurable,  in-kom-mcn'- 

shu.ra-bl.  a.  (405) 
Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  measure  common  to 
both. 

Incommensurate, 

shu-rate.  a.  (9]) 

Not  admitting  one  common  measure. 
To  Ingommodate,   !n-kom'mo-"| 

date.  (91)  J  > 

To  Incommode,  iii-kJm-modc'.  J 

V.  a.  To  be  inconvenient  to,  to  hinder  or  eui- 
baiass  without  very  great  injury. 

Incommodious,  in-kim-mo'di-us, 
or  in.kom.mo'ji-us.  a.  (293) 
Inconvenient,  vexatious    without  great  mis- 
chief. 

Incommodiously,  In-kom-mo'dc- 

us-le.  ad. 
Inconveniently,  not  at  ease. 

iNCOMMomousNESs,    lii-ktrm-mo'- 

dc-us-ries.  s. 

Inconvenience. 
iNCOMMODiTY,  in-kSm-ixiod'c-te.  s. 

Inconvenience,  trouble. 

Incommunucability,  iri-kSm-mu- 

nUa-bir^.ti'.  s, 
I'he  qualit)'  of  not  being  impartible. 

Incommunicable,   in-kom-mu'nc- 

ka-bl.a.  (405) 

Not  iin|)artible,  not  to  be  made  the  common 
right,  nropcriy,  or  quality  of  moie  ibau  one  ; 
not  to  DC  ex|  ies<d,  not  o  be  told. 
Incommunicably,  in-kom-mu'nc- 

ka-blc.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or  commu- 
nicated. 
lNCOMMUNlCATING,lll-kum-mu'lie 

ka-tlng.  a. 
Having  nainiercoune  witlv  rachoiher. 

Incompact,  in-koiii-pakt\.        T 

Incompacted,  in-kom-pak'icd.  / 
Not  joined,  not  cohering. 

lNCOMPARABLK,iH<-koni'na.ra-bl.  a. 
Kxcellcnt  above  couipare,.cxcellcut  beyond  all 
competition.. 

({^  This.  i»  among  some  of  the  words,  in  our  . 
language,  whose   accentuation  ustoni^hcs  fo- 
reigners, and  sometimes  puzzles  natives.  What 
can  be  the  reason,  say  tocy,  that  comparable-  ' 
and  incomparable  have  not  the  same  accent  as 
the  vcib  compare*    To  which  it  roay^  be  an- 

'  swered  :  One  reason  is,  that  the  English  arc 
fond  of  appearing  in  the  borrowed  robei  of 
other  bnguages;  and  as  comparable  aiKl  in- 
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cvmfarable  may   possibly  be  derived  from 
C9mparabilis  and  tncomparahUis^  they  icem 
desirous  of  hying  the  stress  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, both  to  snow  their  affinity  to  the  Latin 
Words  (see  Academy)  and  to  ciistingui&h  ihem 
from  toe  homespun  words  formed  from  our 
own  verb.      When  this  di^iindion   is  once 
idopted,  the  mind,  which  is  always  labouring 
toexprejts  its  ideas  distin£tly  and  forcibly,  finds 
a  sort  of  propriety  in  annexing  dilFcrent  ideas 
to  the  different   accentuation ;   and  thus  the 
distinflion  seems  to  be  not  withont  reason.    If 
we  may  compare  small  things  with  great,  it 
■say  be  observed,  that  the  evils  of  language, 
)ike  other  evils  in  nature,  produce  some  goo^. 
But  it   may  be  likewise  observed,   that  pro- 
ducing different  meanings,  by  a  different  ac- 
eentiation  of  words,  is  but  a  bungling  way  of 
promoting  the  copiousness  of  languages,  and 
•ught  as  much  as  possible  to  be  discouraged ; 
especially  when  it  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and 
\VLz%  away  from  the  harmony  of  pronuncia- 
tion.   Besides,  there  is  a  petty  cri\icism  which 
always  induces  coxcombs  in  pronunciation  to 
..jsarry  these  distin£iioos  farther  than  they  ought 
fo  go.     Not  content  with  accenting  acceft^ 
mble,  adfruiabUj  commendabU^  comparabie, 
famentabUt  Sec.  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
implies  not  a  mere  capacitv  of  being  accepted, 
mdmircdt  &c.  but  a  wortjiiness  of  being  ac- 
eeptedf  ad?nired,  &c.)   corruptible  and  sus- 
eeptible  are  sometimes  accented  tn  this  manner, 
Without  the  least  necessity  from  a  difference  of 
iignification.    In  shon,  all  these  refinements 
in  language,  which  are  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, and  produ£iive  of  perplexity,  ought  K> 
be  considered  rather  as  evils  than  advantages, 
and  to  be  restrained  within  as  narrow  bounos  as 
possible. — See  Bo  w  l. 

IncomparablYj  !n-kom'pa-ra-bIe. 
ad.  Beyond  comparison,  without  competition; 
excellently,  to  the  highest  degree. 

Incompassionate,    in-fcSm-pash'- 

On-ite.  a.  {q\) 
Void  of  pity. 

Incompatibility,  In.kom-pat-i- 
bil'c-tc.  s. — See  Compatible. 

Inconsistency  of  one  thing  with  another. 

Incompatible,  !n-kom-pat'e-bl.  a. 

Inconsistent  with  something  else,  such  as  can- 
npt  subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed  together  with 
something  else. 

Incompatibly,  fn-kJm-pat'i-ble. 

ad.  Inconsistently. 

Incompetency,  in-k&m'pc-tcn-.se. 

s.  Inability,  want  of  adequate  abilliy  or  quali- 
fication. 

Incompetent,  !n-kini'pi-tent.  a. 

Not  suitable,  not  adequate,  not  proportionate. 

Incompetently,  !n-kom'pe-icnt-le 

ad.  Unsuitably,  unduly. 

Incomplete,  !n-kom-pUtc'.  a. 

Not  perfc£l,  not  finished. 

Incompletes  Essjin-komrplite'ncs. 

s.  ImprrfcSion,  unfinished  state. 

Incompliance,  in-kom-pll'amc.  s. 

Untra6fablencs$.  impraflicableness,  contradic- 
tious temper;  refusal  of  compliance. 

Incomposed,  in-kim-pA7:d' .  (359) 
Disturbed,  discomposed,  disordered. 

Incompossibility,  in-kom-pfts-sc- 
b!l'c.r*.  «. 

Quality  of  being  not  possible  but  by  the  nega- 
tion or  destruction  of  someihiug. 

Incompossible,  in-kira-po$'si-bl. 
a.  Not  pottiblc  togetbcr. 


Incomprehensibility,  !n-kom- 

pre-hen-s^-bfi'^-te.  s. 
Unconccivablcncss,  superiority  to  human  un- 
derstanding. 

Incomprehensible,  tn-kom-prc- 

h^n'.4-bl.  a.  (405) 
Not  to  be  conceived,  not  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

Incomprehensibleness,  in-kom- 

pre-hen'se-bl-ncs.  s. 
Unconceivableness. 

Incomprehensibly,   in-kom-pre- 
hen'se-ble.  ad. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  conceived. 

lNCOMPRESSiBLE,!n-kom.pres'sl-bl. 
?'  {^^5)  Not  capable  of  being  compressed 
into  less  space. 

Incompressibility,    in-kfim-pres. 

^hh\\[Ui:,  s. 

Incapacity  to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 
Inconcurring,  fn-kon-kur'inf .  a. 

Not  agreeing. 

Inconcealable,  in-kon-sc'Ia-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  hid,  not  to  be  kept  secret. 

Inconceivable,  in-kon-se'va-bl.  a. 

Incomprehensible,  not  to  be  conceived  by  the 
mind. 

Inconceivably,  in-kon-se'va-ble. 

ad.  In  a  manner  beyond  comprehension. 
lNCONCEPTiBLE,in-kon-sep'te-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  conceived,  incomprehensible. 

Incokcludent,  in-kon-kli'dcnt.a. 
Inferring  no  consequence. 

Inconclusive,  in-kfin-klu'slv.  a. 

Not  enforcing  any  determination  of  the  mind^ 
not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

lNCONCLUSiV£LY,in-kXn-klu'siv-le. 
ad.  Without  any  such  evidence  as  determines 
the  undertunding. 

iNCONCLUSlVENESSjfn-kon-klu'slv- 

n^s.  s. 
Want  of  rational  cogency. 

Inconcoct,  in-kon-kokt'.  1 

Inconcocted,  in-kon-kokt'cd.  / ^* 

Unripened,  immature. 

Inconcoction,  fn-kon-kok'shun.s. 
The  state  of  being  indigested. 

Incondite,  in'kon-dite.  a. 

Irregular,  rude,  unpolished. — See  Reco>:- 

DITE. 

lNCONDiTiONAL,!n-kon-dish'un-al. 
a.  Without  exception,  without  limitation. 

Inconditionate,   in-kon-dish'un- 

5tc.  a.  (qi) 
Not  limited,  not  restrained  by' any  conditions. 

lNCONFORMlTY,in.kon-f6r'mc-tc.s. 
Incompliance  with  the  praOice  of  others. 

Incongruence,  in-kong'gro-ense. 

s.  (408)  Unsuitableness,  want  of  adaputien. 

Incongruity,  fn-kon-grj'e-te.  s. 

Unsuitableness  of^one  thing  to  another;  in- 
consisiency,  absurdity,  impropriety  \  disagree- 
ment of  p**ru,  want  of  symmetry. 

Incongruous,  in-k6ng'gro-u».  a. 

Uiuuitiible,  not  fitting;  inconsistent,  absurd. 

Incongruously,  in-kong'gro-us-le 

ad.  Improperly,  unfitly. 

Inconnexedly,  fn-kon-nek'sed-li. 
ad.  WitlMut  any  coab€xU>ii  or  depcndencef. 


lNCONSCiONABLE,!n-kon'shun.a.bl. 
a.  (4r.5)  Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and  evil, 
unixrasonable. 

Inconsequence,  in-k?)n'sc-kwinsc. 

s.  Inconclusiveness,  want  of  just  inference. 

lNC9NSE(JUENT,in-kon's^-kwcnt.a. 
Without  just  conclusion,  without  regular  in* 
fere  nee. 

Inconsiderable,  fn-kSn-sld'cr- 

t'h\,  a.  (40')) 
Unworthy  of  notice,  unimportant. 

Inconsiderableness,  !n-kon.s!d'- 
cr-a-bl-nes.  s. 
Small  importance. 

Inconsiderate,  fn-koti-sid'ir-ate. 

a.  (91)  Careless,  thoughtless,  negligent,  in- 
attcntivr,  tnadvenent ;  wanting  due  regard. 

Inconsiderately,  In-kSn-sid'cr- 

atc-Ic.  ad.  (()i) 
Ncgligemly,  t bought lesxly. 

Inconsiderateness,  in-kon-slf - 

er-ate-iies.  s.  (91) 
Carelessness,  thougbtlcssness,  negligence. 

Inconsideration^  in-kon-sid-cr- 

a'shSn.  s. 
Want  of  thought,  inattention,  inadvertence. 

Inconsisting,  in-kon-sis'ting.  a. 

Not  consistent,  incompatible  with. 

Inconsistence,  !n-k^n-s!s'tense.l 
Inconsistency,  in-kon-s!s'ton-$e/ 

s.  Such  op]X)sit!on  ai  that  one  proposition  in- 
fers the  negation  of  the  other  ;  such  contra- 
riety that  both  cannot  be  together ;  absurdity 
in  argument  or  narration,  argument  or  nana- 
tivc  where  one  prt  d;-siroys  the  other  ;  incoa- 
gruiiy  ;  unsteadiness,  uncl^angeablcncss. 

Inconsistent,  in-k* n-sis'tcnt.  a. 

Incompatible,  not  suitaUL*  ,  incongruous ;  con* 
trary,  absurd. 

Inconsistently,  in-kon-.^fs'tent-lc 

ati.  Absurdly,  incongruously,  with  self-contra- 
di^ion. 

Inconsolable,  ifi-kun-so'Ia-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  lui- 
ceptibility  oFcomfon. 

lNCONSONANCY,?n-k?.n'so-nan-sc. 
s.  Disagreement  with  itself. 

lNCONSPicuous.in-kon-sp!k'u-3s.a. 
Indiscernible,  not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

Inconstancy,  in-kon'stHn-se,  s. 

Unsteadiness,  want  of  steady  adherence,  ir.ui»- 
bility. 

Inconstant,  ?n-kon'stant.  a. 

Not  firm  in  resolution,  notsteac^  inaficfiioa; 
changeable,  mutable,  variable- 

Inconsumable,  !n-koii-su'ma-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  wasted. 

lNCONSUMPTiBLE,in-kon-sum'tc-bI. 
,    a.  (41s)  Not  to  be  spent,  not  to  be  brougkt 
to  an  end. 

Incontestable,  !n-kon-tes'ta-bl.  a. 

Not  10  be  disputed,  not  admitting  debate,  an- 
controvertible. 

Incontestably,  in-kon-tls'ta-blc. 
ad.  Indisputably,  incontrovertibly. 

Incontiguous,  !n-kon-t|g'gu-us.  a. 

Nor  touch ingvach  other,  not  joined  tO|;eiber« 

Incontinence,  fn-kon'te-nensc.  1 

lNCONTiNENCY,!n-kSn'!^-nen-sc./ 

a.  inability  t«  rcatraia  the  appetites,  oacbasliiy- 
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Incontinent,  !n-kXn  ti-n^nt.  a. 

Unchaste,  indulging  unlawful  pleasure ;  shun- 
ning dclay»  immediate.  An  obsolete  sense. 

Incontinently,  iri-kin'ti-Tient-le. 

ad.  Unchasicly,  without  restraint  of  the  appe- 
tites ;  imraediatcly,  at  once.  An  obsolete 
sense.  ^ 

Incontrovertible,  !n-kon-tro- 

vlr'te-bl.  a.  (405) 
Indisputable,  not  to  be  disputed.  ^ 

Incontrovertibly,  in-kin-tro- 

vlr'ti-bli.   ad. 
To  a  degree  beyond  conirovc-sy  or  dispute. 

Inconvenience,  in-kon-ve'- 1 

ni-lnse.  i      ^s. 

Inconveniency,  !n-kon-ve'-  f 

nJ-en-se.  J 

Unfitness  incxprdience ;  disadvantage,  cause 
of  uneasiness,  difficuhy. 

Inconvenient,  i!i-kon-vc^ne-cnt. 

a.  Incommodious,  oisadvaniagcous;  unfiti  in- 
expedient. 

Inconveniently,  in-kun-ve'ne- 

•^nt-Ie.  ad. 
Unfitly,  incommodiously ;  unseasonably. 

Inconversable,  tn-kun-ver'sa-bl. 

a.  Incommunicative,  unsocial. 

Inconvertible,  in-kon-ver'te-bl, 

a.  Not  transmutable. 

Incon VINCIBLE,  !n-kon-v!n'si-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  convinced. 
Inconvincibly,  in-kon-vla'se-ble. 

ad.  Without  admitting  coiivi£tion. 
IncorpoRAL,  in-kor'po-ral.  a. 

Immaterial,  distinft  from  matter,  distintl  from> 

body. 
Incorpor  alit^,  in-kor-p6-ral'e-te. 

s.  Immatenalness.     ^  i     4     i« 

Incorporally,  iu-k2>i'po-ral-c.  ad. 

Without  m alter. 

To  Incorporate,  in-kor'po-iate. 

v.a.  To  mingle  different  ingredients  so  as  they 
shall  make  one  mass  i  to  conjoin  insepai^bly  ; 
to  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  jwlitick  ; 
to  unite,  to  associ«iic,  to  embody. 

To  Incorpor  AT  K.,  in-kor'po-iate. 

v.n.  To  unite  into  one  mass. 

Incorporate,  in-kor'po-iate.  a. 

(91)  ImmaJcrial,  unbodied. 

Incorpor  ATioN,in-kor-ro-ry  shun- 

».  Union  of  divers  ingredients  in  one  miiss ; 
formation  of  a  body  jwlitick  •,  ado^.tion,  union, 
association. 

Incorporeal,  fn-kor-po'rc-al.  a. 

Immaterial,  unliodicd. 
Incorporeally,  in-kor-po'rc-al-e. 
ad.  Immateridlly. 

Incorporeity,  in-k&r-ipo-rc'e-te.  s. 

Immateriality. 

To  Incoups,  in-kiVps'.  v.  a. 

To  incorporate* 
Incorr ect,  in-kor-rckt' .  a. 
Not  nicely  fiui>htd,  not  exac^. 

Incorrectly,  in-kor-rekt'le.  ad. 

Inaccuraicly,  not  exaQly. 
TncorreCtness,  in-kJr-rtkt'lics.  s. 
inaccuracy,  waut  of  exa6ir.rss. 

Incorrigible,  in-kfir're-je.bl.  a. 

Bad  beyond  correction,  depraved  bcyood 
amendfticDt  by  any  means. 


lNCORRIGIBL£NESS,!n-kJr'rc-jJ-bl- 

ncs,  s. 

Hopeless  depravity,  badness  beyond  all  means 
of  amendment. 

Incorrigibly,  !n-kor'rc-ji-ble.  ad. 
To  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  all  means  of 

amendment. 

Incorrupt,  !n-kSr-rupt\    ^      1 
Incorrupted,  in-kor-rup[ted.  / 

free  from  foulness  or  depravation ;  pure  of 

m^iinors,  honesit  ^ood. 

Incorruptibility,  in-kor-rup-tc- 

bire-te.  s. 

Insusceptibility  of  corruption,  incapacity  of 
decay. 
lNCORRUPTiBLE,!n-kor-rup'te-bl.a. 
Not  capable  of  corruption,  not  admitting  de- 
cay.—Sec  CoRKUPTiBLE    and  Incom* 

PARABLE. 

Incorruption,  fn-kjr-rup'shun.  s. 

Incajwcity  of  Corruption. 

iNCORRUPTNESSjin-kJr-rupt'ncs.  s. 
Purity  of  manners,  honesty,  integrity  ;  freedom 
from  d(  cay  or^le^eneration. 

To  Incrassate,  tn-kras'sitc.  v.  a. 

To  thicken,  i\\i  contrary  to  at  •  nuate. 

Incrassation,  tng-kras-s4'shun.  s. 

The  aa  of  thickening  ;  the  state  of  growing 

thick. 
Incrassative,  in-kras'sa-tlv.  a. 

(512)  Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 

To  Increase,  in-krese'.  v,  n. 

To  grow  more  or  greater. 

To  Increase,  In-krcse'.  v.  a. 

To  make  more  or  greatei. 

Increase,  fng'kroRc.  s. 

Augmentation,  ihc>tate  of  growing  more  or 
grtatrr ;  increment,  ihat which  is  added  to  the 
original  stock ;  produce ;  generation ;  progeny ; 
the  state  of  waxing  greater. 
Increaser,  !n-kri's6r.  s.  (98) 

He  who  increases. 
lNCREATED,!tig-kri-i'tJd.  a. 
Not  created.   See  I N C  R  em  E  N T. 

Incredibility,  in-krld-de-bil'c-ti. 

s.  The  quality  of  surpassing  belief. 
Incredible,  in-krcd'i-bl.  a.  (405) 

Sjrimssing  belief,  not  to  be  credited. 
Incred.ibleness,  in-krcd'c-bl-n4s. 

s.  Quality  of  being  not  credible. 

Incredibly,  in-kr^d'i-ble.  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  believed. 

Incredulity,  fng-kre-duMi-ti.  «. 
Q'j.sliiy  of  not  believing,  hardness  of  belief. 
Incredulous,  !n-kred'u-las,  or  in- 

kretiMu-lds.  a.  (293).  (276) 
Haid  of  belief,  refusing  credit. 

Incredulousness,  in-kred'ju-Ius- 
nes.  s. 
Hardness  of  belief,  incredulity. 

Increment,  ing'kra-ment.  s. 

AU  of  growing  greater;  increase,  cause  of 
growing  more  ;  produce. 
(t3r  The  inseparable  preposition  /«,  with  the 
accfsii  on  it,  when  followed  by  hard  c  or  gi 
is  exaiily  undex  the  same  predicament  as  rfl»  ; 
fh.it  is,  t'licliouid  and  giAtural  coalesce.— See 
Piintiptes,  No.  408. 

To  Increpate,  ing'krc-pite.  v.a. 

To  chide,  to  reprehend. 

lNCREPATiON,ing-kre.pa'shun.^s. 
Reprehension,  chiding. 
IJ 


^v,a. 


ToIncrust,  in-krust',  V 

To  Incrustate,  ?n-krus-tite/ 

To  cover  with  an  additional  coat. 

Incrustation, ing-krus-ta' shun,  s. 

An    adherent    covering,  something  superin- 
duced. I 

To  Incubate,  ing'ku-bate.  v,  n. 

To  sit  upon  eggs. 

Incubation,  ing-ku-ba-shun,  ^. 

The  atl  of  sitting  upon  rggs  to  hatch  them. 

Incubus,  ing'ku-bus.  s. 

The  night-mare. 

To  Inculcate,  in-kul'kite.  v.a. 

To  impress  by  frequent  admonitions. 

Inculcation,  ing-kuUki'shSn.  s. 

Thea6l  of  impressing  by  frequent  admonition. 

Incult,  !n-J;uit'.  a. 
Uncultivated,  umilled.^ 

Inculpable,  in-kdl'pa-bl.  a.  (405) 

Unbiameablc. 
InCULpably,  in-kul'pa-ble.  ad, 

Unblamcably. 

Incumbency,  in-kum'bin-se.  s. 
The  a6l  of  lying  upon  another  ;  the  state  of 
keeping  a  benefice. 

Incumbent,  in-kum'bent.  a. 

Rcstrtig  upon,  lying  ujkju  ;  imposed  at  a  duty. 
Incumbent,  in-kOm'bent.  s. 

He  who  is  in  present  possession  of  a  benefica« 
To  Incumber,  in-kum'bur.  v.  a. 

To  embarrass. 

To  Incur,  fnkur'.  v.  a. 
To  become  liable  to  a  punishment  or  reprehen- 
sion ;  to  occur,  to  press  on  the  senses. 

Incurability, in-ku-ra-bil'i-t4.  s. 

Impossibility  of  cure. 

Incurable,  !ruku'ra-bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  admitting  remedy,  not  to  be  removed  by 
medicine,  irremediable,  hopeless. 

Incurablpness,  in-ku'ra-bl-nl.s.  s. 

Slate  of  not  admitting  any  cure. 
Incurably,  in-ku'ra-ble.  ad. 

Without  remedy. 

Incurious,  in-kiVre-us.  a. 

Negligent,  inatteniive,  without  curiosity. 

Incursion,  in-kur'shSn.  s. 

Attack,  mischievous  occurrence  j  invasion,  in- 
road, ravage. 

To  Incurvate,  Inkur'vate,  v.  a. 
To  bend,  to  crook.  (91) 

Incurvation,  ing-kur-va'shun.  s. 

l^he   a£l    of   betiding  or  making  crooked  j 
flexion  of  the  body  in  token  of  reverence. 

Incurvity,  in-kur've»tc.  s. 
Crookedness,  the  state  of  bending  inward. 

To  In  DAG  ATE,  tn' da-gate.  v.a.  (91) 
To  search,  to  examine. 

Indagation,  in-da-ga'shun. s. 

Scare h,  inquiry,  examination. 
lNDAGATOR,in'da-g5-tor.  s.  (166) 
A  searcher,  an  inquirer,  an  examiner.  (521) 

To  In  dart,  tn-dart',  v.  a. 
To  dart  in,  to  strike  in. 

To  In  debt,  in-dit'.  v,  a.  (374) 
To  put  into  debt ;  to  oblige,  to  put  under  ob- 
ligation. 

Indebted,  !n-det'ted.  part.  a. 

Obliged  by  something  received,  bound  to  re- 
stitution, having  incurred  a  debt. 

Indecency,  In-dc'sln-se.  s. 

I     Any  thing  unbecoming,  aAy  thing  contraiy  to 
good  manners. 
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(t^  (559).  Fate  (73),  far  (7;),  tall  (93),  fat  (si);  me  (93),  met (95);  pine  (105),  pm  (lO?);  no  (162),  m6ve  (1C4), 


Indfxent,  !n-(le'sent.  a. 

Unbecoming,  unfit  for  the  eyes  or  cars. 

Indecently,  in-de'stnt-le.  ad. 

Wiibout  decency,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  de- 
cency. 

In  DECIDUOUS,   in-dc-sid'u-us,    or 
fn-dc-sid'ju-us.  a.  {276)  (293) 

Not  falling;,  iioi  ^lu-d. 


Indecision,  T!i-c!c- si/l/ un . 


s. 


Want  of  dctcriMJniuion.     Mjson, 

I N  D EC L I N  AB  I. E,  in-dc-kli' na-bl.  a. 
Not  varied  by  icrminatlons.  ' 

Indecorous,  in-de-ko'rus,  or  In- 
dek'o-rus.  a. 
Indecent,  unbecoming  — Sec  Decorous. 

^:;f"  Nothing  can  show  more  with  what  servi- 
lity we  sometimes  follow  the  Laiin  acrcniu- 
aifon  than  pronouncing  this  word  with  tiic  ac- 
cent on  the  pcnuUitnjte.  In  tlic  L<iiiT\  i/(  CO- 
TVS  the  0  is  long,  and  jhereforc  has  the  accent ; 
bui  in  dsdecoi-us  the  0  is  short,  and  the  accent 
'\%  conKquently  removed  to  the  antepenulti- 
mate ;  this  alteration  of  accent  obtains  likewise 
when  the  word  is  med  in  English,  and  thi* 
accentuation  is  i^erfefllv  agreeable  10  our  own 
analogy  ;  but  because  the  Latin  adjc^liveiW/- 
corus  has  the  penultimate  long,  and  conse- 
quently the  accent  on  it*  we  must  de^rt  our 
own  analogy,  and  servilely  follow  the  Latin 
accentujiion,  though  ihat  accentuation  has  no 
regard  to  analogy  ;  for  why  dedecorus  and 
/WrfOfTz/tWoicis  which  have  a  similar  derivation 
and  meaning,  should  have  the  penultimate  of 
d liferent  quantities,  can  be  resolved  ino  no- 
thing but  the  caprice  of  custom  ;  but  that  so 
clear  an  analo^^y  of  our  own  language  should  be 
subservient  to  the  capricious  usages  of  the 
Lann,  is  a  satire  upon  the  ^ood  sense  and  taste 
of  Eiigll^hmen.  Dr.  <Ash  is  the  only  one  who 
j>l3Ccs  I  he  accent  on  the  anlcper.ultimnte  of 
this  word  :  but  what  is  his  single  auihoriiy, 
though  wiih  analogy  on  his  .side,  to  a  crowd  of 
coxcDinbs  vapouring  with  scraps  of 'L.atiuP — 
Sec  Principles,  No.  ^i*. 

Indecorum,  fn-dc-ko'rum.  s. 

Indecency,  something  unbecoming. 
Indeed,  in-dced'.  ad. 

In  reality,  intruih;  above  the  common  rate; 
this  is  to  be  grjnicd  that ;  it  is  used  to  note  a 
full  concession. 

Indefatigable,  in-de-fat'tc-ffa-bl. 

a.  Unwearied,  not  tired,  not  exhausted  by  la- 
bour. 
lNDEFATiGABLY,in-dc-fat'te-ga-blc 
<ad.  Without  weariness. 

lNDEFECTIBILITY,in-de-f€k-te-bil'- 
I     I 

e-te.  s. 

The  quality  of  suffering  no  decay,  of  being 
subject  to  nodefe6). 

lNDEFECTlBLE,in-de-fek'tc-bI    a. 
Unfailing,  not  liable  todcfeft  or  decay. 

Indefeisible,  in-d^-fi'zi-bl.  a. 
(439)  Not  to  be  cut  off*,  not  to  be  vacated, 
irrevocable. 

In  defensible,,  fn-di-f^n'se-bl.  a. 
(439)    What  tannot  be  defended  or  main- 
tained. 

Indefinite, in-dcf'e-nft.  a.  (i5fi) 

.  Not  determined)  not'  It  mired,  not  settled  ; 
large  beyond  the  comprthfnsit)n  of  man, 
though  not  absolutely  wiinout  limits. 

Indefinitely,  in-def'e-nit-li.  ad. 
Without  any  s<:!tled  or  determinate  limitation ; 
to  a  degree  indefinite. 


in.de-l!b'ber.  ^ 
),in.di-lib'b^r-j' 


Indefinitude,  !n-de-fin'c-tude.  s. 

Quaittiiy  not  limited  by  our  understanding, 
though  yet  finite. 

Indeliberate,  in-de-lib'ber 

ite.  (91) 
Indklieerated 

a-tcd. 

Ui  premeditated,  done  without  consideration. 

Indelible,  in-riel'e  bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  10  be  blotted  out  or  cfiaced  ;  not  to  be 
annulled. 
0:1^  This  word,  Mr.  Narcs  observes,  both  from 
its  French  and  Latin  etymology,  ought  to  be 
written  mdekble  ;  where  we  may  c>b-erve  that 
the  diKercnt  orthography  would  not  make  the 

least  difference  in  the  pronunciation. Sec 

D  E  s  i»  A  r  c  H . 

Indelicacy,  in-del'e>kJ-se.  s. 

Want  of  delicacy,  want  of  clegaiit  decency. 

Indelicate,  in-del'e-kate.  a.  (yi) 

Without  deccncyj  void  of  a  quick  sense  of 
decency. 

Indemnification,  in-dcm-nc-fe- 
ka'sliuii.  s. 

Security  against  loss  or  penalty  ;  reimburse- 
ment of  loss  M  penalty. 

To  Indemnify,  In-dem'ne-fi.  v.  a. 

To  secure  against  loss  or  penally;  to  maintain 
ui.huri. 

Indemnity,  in-dcm'ne-ic.  s. 
Security  from  punishment,  exemption   from 

punishment. 

To  Indent,  in-dcnt'.  v.  a. 

To  mark  any  thing  with  inequalities  like  a  row 
of  teeth. 

To  Indent,  !n-dcnt'.  v.  n. 

To  contrail,  to  make  a  com^iaf^. 
Indent,  in-dent'.  s. 

Inequality,  incissure,  indentation. 

Indentation,  in-den-ta'shun.  s. 

An  indenture,  waving  in  any  figure. 
Indenture,  in-den'tshure,  s.  (461) 

A  covenant  so  named  because  the  counterparts 
ar/e  in^^ented  or  cut  one  by  the  other. 

Independence,  in-de-pen'dcnse. \ 
lNDEPENDENCY,5n-de-p<n'den-se/ 
s.  Freedom,  exemption  from  reli.mce  or  con- 
trol, state  over  which  none  has  (x^wer. 

Independent,  in-de-pen'dent.  a. 

Not  dr}iending,  not  supported  by  any  other, 
not  relying  on  another,  not  controlled  ;  no: 
relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  10  a  superior. 

In  DEPENDENT;  In-dc-pcii'dent.  .s. 
One  who  in  religious  aifaiis  holds  that  every 
congregation  is  a  complete  chtirch. 

Independently,  in-de  p^n'dent-le 

ad.  Without  reference  to  other  things. 
In  DESERT,  !n-de-zlrt'.  s. 

Want  of  merit. 

Indesinently,  fn-dcs'se-neni-le. 
ad.  Without  cessation. 

Indestructible,  in-dc-siruk'tc-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  destroyed. 

Indeterminable,  in-di-ter'me-na- 
bL  a.  (405) 

Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or  settled. 

Indeterminate,  in-dc-ter'ine-nate 

a*  (9O  Unfixed,  not  defined,  indefinite. 

Indeterminately,  in-dc-tir'mc- 
nate-li.  ad. 
Indefinitely,  not  in  anv  settled  manner. 

Indetermined,  in-dc-tcr'raind.  a. 
(359)  Unsettled,  unfixed. 


NDETERMINATION,  In-dc-ter-mc- 

T-a'shun,  s. 
Want  of  determination,  want  of  resolution. 

N devotion,  in-dc-yA^shun.  s. 

Want  of  devotion,  irreligion. 

NDEVOUT,  in-de-v6ut'.;i. 
Not  devout,  not  religious,  irreligious. 

NDEX^  in-deks.  s. 

I'he  discoverer,  the  pointer  out ;  the  band 
that  points  to  any  thing  \  the  tiibie  of  contents 
to  a  book. 

N DEXTERITY,  In-deks-tcr'^-te.  c. 
Want  of  dexterity,  want  of  readiness. 

NDiAN,  in  de-an,  or  m  je-an,  or 

itid'yan.  s.  (88)  (294) 
A  native  of  India. 

NDIAN,  in'dc-.ari.  a. " 
Belonging  to  India. 

NDICANT,  iti'de-krnt.  a. 
Showing,   pointing    out,   that   which  dire£h 
what  is  to  be  done  in  any  disease. 

To  Indicate,  in' d^-kaic.  y.  a.  (91) 
Ilm  .Nhow,  to  point  out ;  in  physick,  to  point 
cut  a  icnicdy. 

NDICATION,  in-de-ka'shun.  s. 
Mark,  token,  sign,  note,  symptom ;  discovery 
made,  intelligence  given. 

ndic.\tive,  in-dik'ka-tlv.  a.  (512) 

Showing,  informing,  pointing  out ;  in  gram- 
mar, a  certain  nuxlification  of  a  verb,  express- 
ing aflinnaiioo  or  indication. 

NDICATIVELY,  in-dik'ka-tiv-lc.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 

To  Indict,  in-dlte'.  v.  a. 

See  Indite  and  its  deiivaiives. 

N  DICTION,  !n-dik'shun.  s. 

Declaration,  proclamation;  an  epocha  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  instituted  by  Constaniine  the 
Gicdt. 

NDIFFERENCE,  in-dif'fer-cnse.     1 

NDIFFERENCY,  in-dif'fcr-cn-se.  / 
s.  Neutrality,  siupension;  impartiality;  neg- 
lij;er.ce,  want  of  affcHion,  unconcemedncss ; 
s:atc  in  which  no  moral  or  physical  reason  pre- 
pondcra:es. 

N  DIFFERENT,  !n-difMcr-ent.  a. 
Neutral,  not  determined  to  either  side;  un- 
concerned,   inditrniive,  reg.trdless ;  impartial, 
disinterested;  pass;iblea  of  a   middling  state: 
in  tbe  same  sense  it  has  the  force  of  an  adveib. 

N DIFFERENTLY,  in-dirfer-cnt-lc. 
ad.  Without  distinMion,  wiibout  preference^ 
in  a  iK-utral  state,  without  wish  or  aversion ; 
not  well,  tolerably,  passably,  middlingly. 

NDIGENCE,  in'de-jense.     1 

NDiGENCY,  !n'de-jen-se.  J^* 

Want,  penury,  poverty. 

NDIGENOUS,  !n-did'ji-nus.  a. 
Native  to  a  country. 

NDIGENT,  in'dc-jint.  a. 
Poor,  needy,  necessitous;  in  want,  wanting; 
void,  empty. 

N DIGEST,  in-de-jest'.  1 

N  DIGESTED,  in-de-jls'icd.     / ^' 
Not  sei»rated  iniodisfin<:t  orden  ;  not  formed, 
or  shaped ;  not  concoScd  in  the  stomach ;  not 
brought  to  suppuration. 

ndigestible,  in-dc-je.s't€-bl.  a. 
Not  conco^lible  in  the  stomach. 

N DIGESTION, in-di-jes'tshun.  s. 
The  state  of  meats  unconco^led. 

To  Indicitate,  !n-did'je-taie,  v.  a. 
To  point  out,  to  show. 
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nArda?),  nSt(i(53);  tube  (171),  tdb  (172),  bull  (173);  All  (299) ;  pound  (:3I3);  /Aln  (4(56),  this  (469). 


In  DIGIT ATiON,m-did-je-ti' shun.  s. 
The  a3  of  pointing  out  or  showing. 

iNDtGN.in-dine'.a.  (385) 

Unwonhy,  undeserving  ;  hringing  indignity. 

lNDiGN'ANT,in  dig'naiit.  a. 

Angry,  raging,  inQamcd  at  once  with  anger 
and  disdain. 

Indignation,  fn-dig-na'shim.s. 

Anger  minj^lcd  with  contcmnt  or  dis<;ust;  the 
anger  of  a  superiour ;  the  cHcti  01  anger. 

Indignity,  in.dic:'ne-!e.  s. 

Contumely,  conicmpiuons  injury,  violation  of 
right  accompanied  with  insult. 

Indigo,  i:i'de-j?o.  s.  (wi) 

A  plant,  by  the  Ancricans  called  Anil,  used 
in  dycin;»  lor  a  blue  colour. 

In  direct,  in-de-rekt' .  a. 

Not  straight,  r.oi  reciiiinear;  not  tenc^ng 
otherwise  tlun  colljicraliy  or  consciiucriiially 
to  a  point ;  not  fair,  not  bonesr. 

Indirection,  in-dc-rek'siiun.  s. 

Oblivjue  nie:5ns.  tendency  not  in  a  strai^^hi  line  ; 
ciishDni'St  p'-at^icc. 

I>jpiRECTi.Y,  !n-de-re!<i'le.  ad. 

Koi  in  a  right  line,  obliquely;  not  in  express 
terms;  unfairly,  not  rightly. 

I>;nrAECTN* ess, in-dc-rckt'ncs.  s. 

OblK|uiiy ;  unfairness. 
I>JDISCERNIBLE,  in-dlz-zer'nc-bl.  a. 
Not  perceptible,  not  discoverable. 

Indiscernibly,  Jn-diz-zer'ne-ble. 

ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 
I>JDisCERPTlBLE,!n-di<;-serp/te-bI.a. 
Not  10  be  separated,  incapable  of  being  broken 
or  destroyed  by  dissolution  of  pins. 

IiSDiscERPTiBiLiTY,  in-dis-scrp-tc- 

bil'c-te.  s. 
locapabiliiy  of  dissolution. 

I  NDiscovERY,  in-flis-kuv'ur-e.  s. 

The  state  of  being  hidden. 
Indiscreet,  in-dts-krcet'.  a. 

Imprudent,  incautious,  inconsiderate,  injudi- 
cious. 

Indiscreetly,  in-dis-kieet'le.  ad. 

Without  prudence. 
Indiscretion,  in-di'S-kresh' dn.  s. 

Imprudence,  rashness,  inconsideration. 
lNDisCRiMlNATE,ln-dis-kr!ixi'e-nare 
.a-  (91)  Undistingui-shable,  not  ^larked   wi!h 
any  note  of  distioclion. 

Indiscriminately,  in-dis-krim'c- 

naie-lc.  ad. 
W^iihout  distiiiOion. 

Indispensable,  !n-dis-pen'sa-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  rcmkted,  not  to  be  spared,  neces- 
sary. 

Indispessableness,  in-dis-pcu'.sa- 

bl-Yics.  s. 
Stare  of  not  being  lobe  spared,  necessity. 

Indispensably,    ifi-dis-pan'sa-ble. 

ad.  Without  dispensation,  without  retni>sion, 
necessarily. 

To  Indispose,  in-dis-po-c'.  v.  a. 

To  make  unfit ;  to  disincline,  to  nMkc  averse  ; 
to  disorder,  to  disqualify  for  iti  pfOjKr  func- 
tions ;    to    disorder  slightly   with    regard  to 
health;  to  make  unfavourable. 
Indisposedness,  in-rlis;.po'zefi-n?s. 

s.  State  of  unfitness  or  disinclination,  depraved ' 
state.  (3fi5)  ^       12,' 

Indisposition,  in-dis-po-zish'u?i.s. 

Disorder  of  health,  teudeiicy  to  sickness  ;  di-- 
incliiiuiion,  dislike.  .     - 


be 


Indisputable,  fh-dVpu-ti-bl,   or 
fn-dis-pu'ti-bl.  a.-Sec  Disputable 
Uncontrovertible,  incontestable,    no( 
disputed. 

(Hr  This  word  is 'nearly  under  the  same  pre^li- 
camcnt  as  DisputabU'  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
Dr.  Kcnrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Bailey,*  adopt  the  last  accentuation, 
and  only  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Enticktbe  firsr ; 
and  yet  in V  exfxrience  and  recolledion  grossly 
fail  me,  if  this  is  not  the  general  pronunciation 
of  polite  and  lettered  sfjcakers.  Mr.  Scotr, 
h  5S  given  both  pronunciations  ;  but,  by  placing 
thiN  the  first,  seems  to  give  it  the  preference. 
— Src  Irreparable. 

lNDisPUTABLENESS,in-dis'pu-ta-bl- 

Ties,  s. 
The  state  of  being  indisputable,  certainty. 

Indisputably,  in-dis'pA-ta-ble.  ad. 

Without  controversy,  certainly;  without  op- 
position. 
In  DISSOLVABLE,  in-diz-z?^l' va-bl.  a. 

Indissoluble,  not  separable  as  to  its  parts;  not 
to  be  broken,  binding  forever. 
g::^-  For  the  orthography  of  this  word,  sec  DIS- 
s  o  l  v  i  b  l  E . 

Indissolubility,  in-dls-so-lu-bil'- 
I  ,  I 
e-te.  s. 

Kcistance  of  a  dissolving  power,  firmness, 
siablenrss. 

Indissoluble,  jn-dis'so-Iu-bl.  a. 

Resisting  all  separation  of  its  parts,  firm,  stable; 
bii>ding  for  ever,  subsisting  for  ever. — See 
Dissoluble. 

Indissolubleness,  in-dl$'so-lu-bl- 

ncs.  s. 
Indissolubility,  resistance  toseparaticnof  jwits. 

Inhissolubly,  in-dis'sA-Iu-ble.  ad. 

Ill  a  manner  resistmg  all  separation  ;  for  cver^ 

obligatorily. 

Indistinct,  in-dis-jin!u'.  a. 

Not  phiinly  marked,  confused;  not  exa£ily 
di>ccrninfi. 

In  distinction,  in-dls-tfnk'shun.  s. 

Confusion,  uncertainty;  omission  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Indistinctly,  to-dis-tinkt'Ie.  ad. 

Confusedly,  uncertainly ;  without  being  dis- 
tinguished. 

Indistinctness,  !n-dis-tinkt'nes.s. 

Confusion,  uncertainty. 

In  DISTURBANCE,  m-dis-tur'b*nsc.  s. 

Calmness,  freedom  from  disturbance. 

Individual,  !n-de-vid'iu-al.s. 

A  single  being,  as  opposed  to  tne  species. 

1}:^*  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  word  as  a 
substar'.ivc  .should  not  nave  found  its  way  into 
Johnson's  Di6)ionary,  but  not  in  the.  lea^t 
strange  that  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Kenrick 
should  omit  it. 

Individual,  in-de-vid'u-al,  or  in- 
(ic-vid'ju-al.  a.  (463) 

Separate  irom  oihc^s  of  the  same  species, 
siuglc,  nunnerically  one ;  undivided,  not  to  be 
parted  or  di^joitied. 

^f^  The  tendency  of  </  to  go  into  j<,  when  the 
accent  is  before,  and  u  after  it,  is  evident  in 
1  his  and  the  succeeding  words.  See  Principles, 
No.  293,  294,376. 

lNDiviDUALiTY,in-de-vid-u-al'c-ti. 
s.  Separate  or  distin6l  existence. 
li  2 


dc-viz-f-  -N 

-di-viz'i-.  p 


lNDiviDUAi-LY,in-de-vid  u-aUle. 

ad.  With  separate  ordisiind  existence,  iiu- 
'  merically. 
To  iNDiviDUATEjIn-di-vld'u-ite. 

v.a.    To  distinguish  from  others  of  the  same 

species,  to  make  single. 
lNDlViDUATiON,in;de-yir|.u.a'shun 

s.  That  which  makes  an  individual. 

Individuity,  iii-de-vid-u'e-te.  s. 
The  state  of  being  an  individual,  separate  ex- 
istence. 

Indivisibility,   in-dc-vlz-e- 

bli'iM*.    (.5.52) 
iNDIVlSIBLENfiSS,   IH-d 

bl-nes. 
State  in  which  no  more  division  can  be  made. 

Indivisible,  ?n-de-viz'e-bl.  a. 

What  cannot  be  broken  into  parts,  so  small  as 
that  it  cannot  lie  smaller. 

lNDiyiSlBLY,in-de-viz'c-ble.  ad. 
So  as  it  cannot  be  divided. 

Indocible,  in-dos/e-bl.  a.  {Aoy, 
Unteachablc,  insusceptible  of  instru61ion. 
Indocil,  iii-dos^sil.  a. 

Unteachablc,  incapable  of  being  fnstru£led. 
(^  This  word  and  all  its  relatives  have  the  0 
so  diflfcrently  pronounced  by  our  best  orthb- 
epists,  that  the  shortest  iiray  to  shew  the  dif- 
ference will  be  to  exhibit  them  at  one  view . 
DociU.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Entick,  Nares,  Smith. 
Docile.  Kenrick,  Perry. 

IndoiiU.        Sheridan,  Scott,    Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  Entick. 


Indoi-ile, 
DotibU. 
DSdb/f. 
IndocibU. 


Sheridan ,  Scott,  Entick. 
Kenrick,  Perry. 

Sheridan,   Scott,   Buchanan,  W. 
Johnstone,  Entick. 
Indocibie.      Perry. 

Wc  here  see  the  great  preponderance  of  autho> 
rity  for  the  short  sound  of  0  in  all  these  words 
of  three  syllables,  not  because  this  letter  is 
short  in  the  I^atin  words  whence  they  are  de- 
rived ;  for  rUibU  and  visible^  which  have  the  i 
short  with  us,  are  usibilh  and  vtttLilu  in  Latin ; 
but  because  the  accent  in  our  English  word 
is  antepenultimate,  and  because  this  accent 
has  a  shortening  power  in  all  words  of  tliis 
form,  which  may  be  called  simples  (503), 
unless  the  antepenultimate  vowel  be  v,  and 
then  it  is  always  long,  (509)  (511)  {Siil). 
Thus  the  antepenultimate  vowels  in  creJ/ile, 
chvuh^  vesicle ^  &c.  are  short,  though  de- 
rived from  crei^ibilif,clavicula,v?jcicuA/f  &c.  but 
the  a  xntijmabUft/ebaiiible,  Sec.  is  long,  because 
they  are  (brmatives  of  our  own,  from  tame, 
debate,  &c. 

Why  Dr.  Johnson  should  spell  this  word  with- 
out the  £nal  e,  as  we  see  it  in  the  first  and  last 
editlona  of  his  Dictionary,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. As  well  might  he  have  left  this  letter 
out  in  f>uerilef  versatile,  And  fertile.  In  this  he 
seems  implicit iv  to  have  followed  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  bently,  who,  however  versed 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Lowth  not  to  be  infallible  in  the  Grainmai-  of 
his  own  language. 

In  DOCILITY,  Tn-do-sil/c-tc.  .s. 

Untrachablcr.ess,  refusal  of  instru6iion. 

To  Indoctrinate,  in-dok'tre-n5tc. 

v.a.  (91)    To  instruct,  10  tincture  with   any 
science  or  opinion. 

Indoctrin.ation,     in-dok-trc-na'- 
shun.  s. 
Insiru6Lon,  ii.formation. 
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Indolence,  in' do-l^nse. 
iNDOLENCYjfn'di-len-se. 
Freedom  from  pain;  4aziness,  inattention, list- 

IcSiQCSS. 

Indolent,  iti'do-lent.  a. 

free  -from  pain ;   careless,   lazy,   inattentive, 
)i»tless. 
Indolently,  !n'di-lcnt-le.  ad. 

With  freedom  fio:n  pin ;  carcksily,  lazily, 
iDatientively,  lisilc&siy. 
To  In  DOW,  in-dou'.  y.  a. 
To  portion,  to  enrich  with  gifts. — See  En- 
dow. 

Indraught, in'drS.'.  s. 

An  opening  in  the  land,  into  which  the  sea 
flows;  inlci,  passage  inwardi. 
To  In  DRENCH,  in-drcnsh'.  v.  a. 
To  soak,  to  drown. 

Indubious,  in-du'be-us.  a. 

Not  doubtful,  not  iuspcQmg,  ccnain. 

Indubitable,  in-du'be-ia-bl.  a. 

Undoubted,  unquestionable. 

Indubitably,  in;du'be-ta-ble.  ad. 

Undoubtedly,  unquestionably. 

Indubitate,  in-du'bJ-tate.  a.  (91) 

Unquestioned,  certain,  apparent,  evident. 
To  Induce,  in-duse'.  v.  a. 

lo  persuade,  to  influence  any  thing  j  to  pro- 
duce by  persuasion  or  influence  ;  to  offer  by 
way  of  inda^ion  or  conscqueniial  reasoning  ; 
to  produce ;  10  iiuroduce,  to  bring  into  view. 
iNDUCEMENT^in-duse'ment.  s. 
Motive  to  any  thing,  that  which  allures  or  per- 
suades to  any  thing. 

Inducer,  in-du'sur.  s.  (98) 

A  j«riuad«r,  one  that  influences. 
To  lNDUCT,!n-dukt'.  V.  a.      , 

To  introduce,  to  bring  in;    to  put  m  adual 

possession  of  a  benefice. 
Induction,  In-duk'shun.  s.  , 

lairoduBion,  entrance;  induttion  it  when, 
from  several  prticular  pmposiiions,  we  infer 
one  general ;  ihe  aft  or  state  of  -taking  pos- 
session of  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Inductive,  in-duk'iiv.  a. 

Leading,  persuasive,  with  To  ;  capable  to  in- 
fer or  produce. 

To  Indue,  }n-du',v.  a« 

To  invent. 

To  Indulge,  in-dSlje'.  v.  a. 

To  fondle,  to  favour,  to  gratify  with  conces- 
sion ;  to  ^rant,  not  of  right,  but  favour. 

To  Indulge, !n.dulje'.  v.  n. 

To  be  favourable. 

Indulgence,  iii-dul'jen5e.   \^ 

lNDULGENCY,!n-dlll'jen-se.    f' 
Fondness,  fond  kindness;    forbeatancc,   ten- 
derness, opposite  to  rigour ;  favour  granted  ; 
grant  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Indulgent,  in-dul'jent.  a.  . 

Kind,  gentle  ;  mild,  favourable ;  graufying, 
favouring,  giving  way  to. 

Indulgently,  in-dul'j^nt-li.  ad. 

Without  severity,  witlioui  censure, 
IndULT,  in-dult'.  ^  \^ 

lNDULTO,in-dul;to.        J 

Privilege  or  exemption. 

To  Indurate, !n'du-Tatc.  v.  n.  (91) 

(493)  To  grow  hard,  to  harden. 
To  Indurate,  !n'du-rate.  v.  a. 
To  make  hard,  to  harden  the  mind.— See 
Obduhate. 


In  DURATION,  !n-dA^ri'«hfin.  $. 
The  itate  of  growing  bard ;  the  a£l  of  haiden- 

ing ;  obduracy,  hardness  of  heart. 

Industrious,  in-duji'tre-us.  a. 

Diligent,  laborious ;    designed,  done  tor  the 
purpose. 

Industriously,  in-dus'tre-us-lc. 

ad.    Diligently,  lal>onously,  assiduously  ;   for 
the  set  purpose,  with  design. 

Industry,  in'du«-tii.  s. 

Diligence,  assiduity. 

To  Inebriate,  !n-c'brc-ite.  v.  a. 
(91}  To  intoxicate,  to  make  drunk. 

Inebriation,  tn-e-bre-i'shun.  s. 
Drunkenness,  intoxication. 

Inebriety,  fn-e-bri'i-ti.s. 

The  same  as  Ehriety ;  Drunkenness. 

In EFF ABILITY, in-^f-fa-bil'e.ie.  s. 

Unspeakableness. 

Ineffable,  in-cffa-bl.  a.  {405) 

Unspeakable. 

Ineffably,  in-cf'fa-ble. ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed. 

Ineffective,  in-ef-fik'tiv.  a. 
That  which  can  produce  no  effed.  Sec  Effects. 

Ineffectual,  in-ef-fek'tsbu-al.  a. 

Unable  to   produce  its  proper  effeck,  weak, 

without  power. 
lNEFFECTUALLY,!n-ef-fek'tshu-al-e. 

ad.  Without effe£l. 
In EfFECTU ALNESS,    Ih-cf-fek'tsl.i- 

aUnes.  s.  (463) 

Inefficacv,  want  of  power  to  perform  the  pro- 
per cffcd. 

Inefficacious,  tn-ef-fe-ka'shQs.  a. 

Unable  to  produce  effeds,  weak,  feeble. 
In  EFFICACY, fn-lf'fe-ka-se.  s. 
Want  of  power,  want  of  cffed. 

Inefficient,  !n-ef-f!sh'cnt.  a. 
Ineffedive.    Mason, 

Inelegance,  in-?l'i-ganse.^  V 
In  ELEGANCY,  in-ll'c-gan-se./ 

Absence  of  beauty,  want  of  elegance.  ^ 

Inelegant,  in-ei'e-gant.  a. 

Not  becoming,  not  beautiful,  opposite  to  ele- 
gant ;  mean,  despicable,  contemptible. 
Inelo(^uent,  in-el'o-kwent.  a. 
Not  persuasive,  not  oratorical.  , 

Inept,  in-ept'.  a. 

Unfit,  useless,  trifling,  foolish. 

Ineptly,  in-eptMe.  ad. 

Triflingly,  foolishly,  unfitly. 
lNEPTiTUDE,in-ep'te-tudc.  s. 
Uniituess. 

Inequality,  !n-i-kwal'c-ii.  s. 

Difference  of  comparative  quantity ;  uneven- 
ness.  interchange  of  higher  and  lower  parts ; 
disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose,  state  of 
not  being  adequate,  inadequateness ;  change 
ofsute;  unlikene«sof  a  thing  to  itself:  dif- 
ference of  rank  or  station. 

Inerrability,  in-cr-»a-bil'^.ti.  s. 
Exemption  from  errour. 

Inerrable,  in-er'ra-bl.  a.  (405) 
Exempt  from  errour. 

InerrablenesS;  in-ir'ra-bl-nls.  s. 
Exemption  from  errour. 

Inerrably,  }n-lr'ra-bli.  ad. 
With  security Trom  errour,  infallibly. 

Inehringly,  in-er'rlng-lc.  ad. 
Without  errour* 


Inert,  fn-crt'.  a. 
Dull,  sluggish,  motionless. 

Infrtly,  !n-^rtMi.  ad. 

Sluggishly,  dully. 

Inescation,  !n-cs-ki'sbun.  s. 
The  ad  of  laying  a  bait  in  order  to  deceive. 

Inestimable,  m-cs'tc-ma-bl.  a. 

Too  valuable  to  be  rated,  transcending  all  price. 

In  EVIDENT,  !n-cv'c-d^nt.  a. 

Not  plain,  obscure. 

Inevitability,  !n-ev-e-ta-bil'e-ie. 

s.  In^ possibility  to  be  avoided,  ceruinty. 

Inevitable,  in-^v'i-ta-bl.  a. 

Unavoidable,  not  to  be  escaped. 
Inevitably,  in-ev'i-ta-ble.  ad. 

Without  possibility  of  escape. 

Inexcusable,  !n-?ks-ku'za-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  excused,  not  to  be  palliated  by 

apology. 
lNEXcusABLENESS,in-eks-ku'za-bl- 

nls.  s. 
Enormity  l)eyoad  forgiveness  or  palliation. 

Inexcusably,  in-eks-ku'za-bl^.  ad. 

To  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  bevond  excuse. 
Inexhalable, in-eks-ha'la-bl.  a. 

That  which  cannot  evaporate. 

In  EXHAUSTED,  fn-cks-hiws'ted.  a. 
Unemptied,  not  possible  to  be  emptied. 

Inexhaustible,  in-eks-haws'te-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  spent. 

In  EXISTENCE,  in-cgz-!s'tJnse.  s. 
Want  of  being,  want  otexi&tence. 

Inrxistent,  in-egz-is'tent.  a.  (478) 
Not  having  being,  not  to  b&ibund  in  nature. 

Inexorable,  in-eks'o-ra-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  entreated,  not  to  be  moved  by  en- 
treaty. 
In  EXPEDIENCE, in-Jks-pc'dc-ense^ 
Inexpediency,  in-eks-pe' de-en-  V 

se.  s.  J 

Want  of  fitness,  want  of  propriety,  unsuiublc- 
ncss  to  time  or  pbice. 

Inexpedient,  in-^ks-pJ'dc-eni.  a. 

(295)  Inconvenient,  unfit,  improper. 

In E  v PERI ENCE,  !n-eks-re're-?nse. 
s.  Want  of  experimental  knowledge. 

Inexperienced,  in-eks-pe're-enst. 

a.  Not  expeiienced. 

Inexpert,  in-Jks-pert'.  a. 

Unskilful,  unskilled. 

Inexpiable,  in-cks'pi.J-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  atoned,  not  to  be  mollified  by  atone- 
ment. 

Inexpiably,  fn-eks'pi-a-bli.  ad, 
1  o  a  degree  beyond  atonement,    t. 

Inexplicable,  in-lks'pli-kJ-bl.  a. 

Incapable  of  being  expbined. 

Inexplicably,  ln.?ks'plc-ki.bli. 

ad.  In  ^manner  not  to  be  explained. 

Inexpressible,  !n«eks-pres'se-bl. a. 

Not  to  be  told,  not  to  be  ottered,  unotteiable. 

Inexpressibly,  in-lks-prcs'$i-blc. 

ad.  To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
uttered. 

Inexpugnable,  tn-eks-pug'na-bl. 
a.  Impregnablei  not  to  be  taken  by  aaiault,  cot 
to  be  subdued. 

Inextinguishable,  !n*eks-ting'- 
ffw!sh-a-bl.  a.  (ios) 
Uoquencbabk. 
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iHfXTRiCABLB,  fn*liLs'tre.ki-bI.  a. 
Not  to  be  disentangled,  not  to  be  cleared. 

Inextricably,  in-eks'tre-ka-blc. 
ad«  To  a  degiee  of  perplexity  not  to  be  di«en- 
sangled. 

To  In  EYE,  fn-i'.  v.  n. 
To  inoculate,  10  propagate  trees  hy  the  intition 
of  a  bad  into  a  foreign  stock. 

Infallibility,  in-f5Ui.b?i'e-ti.  "1 
iNPALLiBLENESS.tn-fal'ic-bl-nes.j 
s.  Inembiliiy,  exemption  from  errour. 

Infallible,  !n-^l'le-bl.  a.  (405) 

Privileged  from  errour,  incapable  of  mistake. 

Infallibly, in-fal'le-ble.  ad. 

Without  danger  of  deceit,  with  security  from 
errour,  certainly. 

To  In  fame,  in-famc'.  v.  a. 
^To  represent  to  disadvantage,  to  defame,  to 
censure  publickly. 

InfamouSj  fn'fa-mus.  a. 
Publickly  branded  with  guilt,    openly  cen- 
sured. 

Infamously,  fn'fa-mus-l^.  ad. 
With  open  reproach,  with  publick  notoriety 
of  reproach  ;  snamefuUy,  scandalously. 

Infamousness,  in'fa-mus-nes.l 

Infamy,  tn'fa-mi.  (503)  /  ' 

Publick  reproach,  notoriety  of  bad  chara&cr. 

Infancy,  !ii'fan-sc.  $. 

The  first  part  of  life  ;  first  age  of  ^ny  thing, 
beginning,  original. 

Infant,  In'fant.  $. 

A  child  from  the  birth  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
venth year ;  in  law,  a  young  person  to  the  age 
ofone^nd  twenty. 

Infanta,  in-fan'tS.  s.  (92) 

A  f>rinc^  descended  frona  the  royal  blood  of 
Spain  or  Portugal. 
In  f  anticidf.,  in-fan'ii-side.  s.(l43) 
The  slaughter  ot  the  infants  by  Herod. 

Infantile,  in'fan-iile.  a.  (l45) 

Pcruining  to  an  infant. 

Infantine, fn'fln-tinc.  a.  {149) 
Suitable  to  an  infant.    Mason* 

Infantry,  in'fan-tri.  s. 

The  foot  soldiers  of  an  army. 

,To  Infatuate,  !n-fatsh'u-ite.  v.  a. 
To  strike  with  folly ;  to  deprive  of  under- 
standing. 

Infatuation,  in-fatsh-u-i' shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  striking  with  foUy,  deprivation  of 
reason. 
In  FEASIBLE,  In-fi'zi-bl.  a. 
Impradicable. 

To  I N  F  ect,  !n-fikt / .  V .  a . 
To  aQ  upon  by  contagion,  to  affeA  with  com- 
municated qualities,  to  hurt  .Sy  contagion ;  to 
fill  with  something  hurtfully  contagious. 

Infection,  in  fek'shijn.  s. 

Contagion,  mischief  by  communication. 

Infectious^  in-fqk'shfis.  a. 
Contagious,    inllueocing   by  communicated 
qualities. 

Infectiously,  in-fek'shus-li.  ad. 
Contagiously. 

Infectiousness, in-fekshus-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  iofe6lious,  contagious- 
ness. 

Infective,  in-fek'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  contagion. 
In  FECUND,  in-f^k'und.  a. 
Unfruitful,  infertile  .--See  Facund. 


Infecundity,  Jn-fi-kun'de-ti  s. 

Want  of  fertility. 

Infelicity,  in-fe-lis'se-tc.s, 

Unbappiness,  m»ery>  calamity. 

To  iNtER,  infer',  v.  a. 
To  bring  on,  to  induce;  to  draw  conclusions 
from  foregoing  premises. 

Inferable,  in-fer'a-bl,  a. 
To  be  inferred.     Mason. 

Inference,  in'fer-ense.  s. 

Conclusion  drawn  from  previous  arguments. 

Inferrible,  in-fer  i4-bl.  a. 
Dcducible  fiom  premised  grounds. 

Inferiority,  in-fe-re-or'e-ti.  s. 

Lower  state  of  dignitv  or  value. 

Inferiour,  in-fe'ic-fir.  a.  (sm) 
Lower  in  place  ;  lower  in  station  or  rank  of 
life ;  lower  in  value  or  excellency ;  subordi<> 
natc. — See  Ho  n  o  u  r  . 

Inferiour,  in-fi'ri-ur:  s. 

One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station  than  another. 
Infernal,  in-fer'nal.  a. 

Hellish,  Tartarean. 

Infernal,  !n-f^r'nah  s. 
One  that  comes  from  hell;  one  exceedingly 
wicked. 

Infernal  stone,  fn-ftr'nal-siAne'. 

s.  The  lunar  caustick. 

Infertile, in-fer'til.  a.  (i40) 
Unfruitful,  not  produOive. 

Infertility,  in-flr-til'i-ti.  s. 

Unfruitfuloess. 

To  Infest,  in-fcst'.  v.  a. 

To  harass,  to  disturb,  to  plague. 

Infestivity,  !n-fes-ifv'c-ti.  9. 
Moumfulness,  want  of  cheexfulnesa. 

Infestred,  in-fis'tSrd.  a. 
Rankling,  inveterate.— Properly  Infestered. 

Infeuoation,  !n-fu  da' shun,  s. 
The  a£l  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  fee 
or  estate. 

Infidel,  in'fc-d^l.  s. 

An  unbeliever,  a  miscreant,  a  pagan,  one  who 
rtjefis  Christianity. 

Infidelity^  in-fe-del'e-ti.  s. 
Want  of  faich ;    disbelief  of  Christianity ; 
treachery,  deceit. 

Infinite,  in'fe-ni.  a.  (i56)  . 

Unbounded,  unlimited,  immense  ;  it  isbyper- 
bolically  used  for  Urge,  great. 

Infinitely,  in'fe-uit-li.  ad. 

Without  limits,  without  bounds,  immensely. 
Infiniteness,  in'f^-nit-nls.  s. 
Immensity,  bound  lessoess. 

iNFiNiTEsiMAL.in-f^-n^-tes'se-mal. 

a.  InGoitcly  divided. 

Infinitive,  !n-fin'e-i!v,  a.  {\bi) 

Unconfined,  belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  the  aelion  ox  being  indeter- 
minately. 

Infinitude,  jn-fln'i-t6de.  s. 

Infinity,  immensity;  boundlett  number. 

Infinity,  tn-(In'4-ti.  s. 
Immensity,  boundlessness,  unlimited  qualities ; 
endless  number. 

Infirm,  in-fcrm'.  a.  (1O8) 
Weak,  feeble,  disabled  of  body;    weak  of 
mind,  irresolute  ;  not  stable,  not  sc^d. 

Infirmary,  in-fcr'ma-ri.  s. 
Lodgings  for  the  sick. 

Infirmity,  in-fVnie-t4.  s. 
Weakness  ol  sex,  age,  or  temper ;  £iiliiy, 
weakness,  fault;  disease,  ipalady. 


In  FIRMNESS,  in-ferm'ne$.  $. 
Weakness,  feebleness* 

To  Infix,  in-fik$'.  v.  a. 
To  drive  in,  (o  fasten. 

To  Inflame,  in.flJme'.  v.  a. 
To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle  desite ;  to 
exaggerate,  to  aggravate ;    to  heat  the  body 
morbidiy  with  c^struQed  matter  ;  to  provoke^ 
to  irriute :  to  fire  with  passion. 

To  Inflame,  in-flamc'.  v.n. 

To  grow  hot  and  painful  by  obstruSed  matter. 

lNFLAMER,in-fla'niur.  s. 
The  thing  or  person  that  infldmes. 

Inflammability,  in-ilam-raa-btl'- 
c-te.  s. 
The  quality  of  catching  fire. 

Inflammable,  in^fiam'ma-b].  a. 

Easy  to  be  set  on  flame. 

Inflammabl£NESS>  in-fiam'ma-bU 
nes.  s.  '     \  \ 

The  quality  of  easily  catching  fire. 

Inflammation,  in-flain-ma'shSn. 
s.  The  a3  of  setting  on  flame  ;  the  state  of 
bein^  in  flame  ;  the  heat  of  any  morbid  part 
occasioned  by  obstrudion ;  the  ad  of  exciting 
fervour  of  mind. 

Inflammatory,  in.flim'ma-tur.4, 

a.  Having  the  power  of  inflaming.    Foe  the  0, 
seeDoM£STiCK  (512). 
To  Inflate,  in-flate'.  v.  a. 

To  swell  with  wind  ;  to>^ll  with  the  breath. 

Inflation,  in-fla'shdn.  s. 

Thesuteof  being  swelled  with  wixida  flatu- 
lence. 

To  Inflect,  in-fllkt'.  v.  a. 

\  To  bend,  to  turu ;  to  change  or  vary ;  to  vary 
a  noun  or  verb  in  its  terminations. 

Inflection,  in-fllk'shun.  s.         ^^ 

Th^  a£i  of  bending  or  turning ;  modu1atloq|||f 
the  voice ;  variation  of  a  noun  or  verb. 

Inflective,  in-flek'tiv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  bending. 

Inflexibility,  in-flcks-i-bil' 1 

lKiLEXIBLENESS,in-flck.s'e-bl.  P' 
n?s.  '  J 

Stiffness,  quality  of  resisting  flexure  ;  obsti- 
nacy, temper  not  to  be  beni,  ioexomble  per* 
sistence. 

Inflexible,  in-fleks'c.bl.  a,  (40^) 
»    Not  to  be  bent ;  not  to  be  prevailed  on,  im- 
moveable ;  not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

Inflexibly, in-fliks'c-bl^.  adv 

Inexorably,  invariably. 

To  Inflict,  in-flikt'.  v. a. 
To  put  in  ad  or  impose  as  a  p^nL$hmc^t. 

Inflicter,  in-fJik'i&r.  s.  (98) 
He  who  punuhes. 

Infliction,  in-fllk'shun.  .s. 

The  ad  of  using  punishments ;  the  punishment 
impoted. 

Inflictive,  in-flik'tiv.  a.  '156) 

That  which  is  laid  on  as  a  punishment. 

Influence,  In'flu-ense.  s. 

Power  of  the  celestial  aspcds  operating  upon 
terrestrial  bodies  and  affairs  ;  sKcndsnt  power, 
power  of  directing  or  modifying. 

To  Influence,  in'flu-^nse.  v.  a. 

To  a£l  upon  with  dire6live  or  imguUi,ve|2QWAri 
to  modily  to  any  purpose. 

Influent,  ia'flWnt.  *, 

Flowing  ifu 
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Influemtial,  ?n-flu-en'shal.  a. 
Excning  influence  or  power. 

Influx,  fn'fluks.  s. 
AQ  of  flowing  into  any  thing  ;  infusion. 

To  Infold,  in-fold'.  v. a. 

.  To  involve,  10  inwrap. 

To  In  FOLIATE,  in-fo'Ie-ate.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  cover  with  leaves. 
To  Inform,  !n-f&rm'.  v.  a. 

To  animate,  to  atluarc  by  vital  pjwcrs ;  to 
insiru6l,  to  supply  with  new  knowledge,  to 


10  a  magis- 


V.  n. 


acquaint ;  to  oner  an  accusation 
traie. 

To  Inform,  in -form' 

To  give  intelligence. 

Informant,  In-for'mnnt.  s. 

One  who  pivet  information  or  instruction  ; 
one  who  exhibits  an  accusation. 

Information,  in-fAr-ma'shun.  k. 

Intelligence  piven,  instruction  ;  charge  or  ac- 
cusation exhibited  ;  the  acl  of  informing  or 
a8unting. 

Informer,  in-form'ur.  s-  (gs) 

One  who  give*  intelligence  ;  one  who  disco- 
vers ofl^enden  to  the  magistrates. 

In  FORMIDABLE,  in-fSn'me-da-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  feared,  not  to  be  dreaded. 

Informity,  in-f&r'mc-te.  s. 
Shapclessness. 

Informous,  in-f^r'mus.  a.  (au) 
Shapeless,  of  no  regular  figure. 

To  Infract,  in-frakt'.  v.  a. 
To  break. 

Infraction,  In-frak'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  breakiii;:.  breach,  violation. 

ISiFftANGiBLE,  !n-fian'je-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  broken. 

4itf  FREQUENCY,  in-tVe'kw^n-se.  s. 

'^ncommonncss,  iftrity. 

Infrequent,  in-fre'kwcnt.  a. 
Rare,  uncommon.— See  Fr  equ  e  nt. 

To  Infrigidate,  tn-frid'je-date. 
v.  a.  To  chill,  to  make  cold. 

To  Infringe,  in-fr!nje'.  v.  a. 

To  violate,  to  break  laws  or  contrafts  ;  to  de- 
stroy, to  hinder. 

Infringement,  in-frfnje'menr.  s. 
'  Breach,  violation. 

Infringer,  in-frinje'ur.  8.  (96)    ^ 
A  breaker,  a  violator. 

Infuriate,  in-fi'rc-ate.  a.  (91) 

£nrag(HJ,  raging. 

lNFirScATiON,!n-fus-ka'sbun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  darkening  or  blackening. 

To  Infuse,  fn-fuze' .  v.  a. 
To  pour  in,  to  instil  ;  to  pour  into  the  mind, 
to  inspire  into  ;  to  steep  in  any  liquor  with  a 
gentle  beat  ;  to  tinfture,  to  .saturate  with  any 
thing  infused ;  to  inspire  with. 

Infusible,  in-fu'?:c-b!.  a.  (439) 

Possible  to  be  infused ;  incapable  of  dissolution, 
not  fuiible. 

Infusion,  In-fu'zhun.  s. 

The  aft  of  )X)uring  in,  instillation  ;  the  aft  of 
pouring  into  the  mind,  inspiration;  the  a6\  of 
steeping  any  ihing  in  moisture  without  boiling ; 
the  liquor  made  by  inftision. 

InfUSIVE,  fn-lu's!v.  a.    (l58)  (428) 
Having  the  power  of  infusion  t>r  being  infused. 

Ingathering^ in-gaTH'ur-ing.  s. 

The  aft  of  gathering  in  narvesf. 

To  Ingeminate,  in.jem'mc-naie. 

V.  a.  To  double,  to  repeat.   (91) 


} 


lNGEMiNATiON,f!ujeni-me.ri'sbun 
8.  Repetition,  redupiicaiion. 

Ingenderer    in-jei/ddr-ur.  s. 

He  that  generates  — Sec  Engender. 
Ingenerable,  fn-jen'e-ra-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  produced  or  brought  into  being 

lNGENERATE,in-jen'e-iate.  (91) 

Ingenerated,  in-jen't-ra-fed. 
a.  Inborn,  innaie,  inbred;  unbcgottcn. 

Ingenious,  in-je'ne-us.  a. 

Wiuy,  inventive,  possessed  of  genius. 

Ingeniously,  in-je'ne-us-lc.  ad. 

Wiitily,  fubtilly. 

lN(;ENiousNESS/?n-je'iie-us-ncs.  s. 

Wittmcss  subtiliy. 

Ingenite,  in'jen-it.  a.  (i40) 

Innate,  inborn,  ingencraic. 

Ingenuity,  in-je-nu'e-tc.  5. 
Wit,  invention,   genius,  subtiliv,  acutcncss, 
craft. 

Ingenuous,  fn-jen'nu-us.  a. 

Open,  fair,  candid,  generous,  noble ;  frctbom, 
not  of  servile  extraftion. 

Ingenuously, in-jen'u-us-le.  ad. 

Openly,  fairly,  candidly,  generously. 

Ingenuousness,  ia-jeii'nu-us-ncs. 

s.  Openness,  fairness,  candour. 

Ingestion,  in-jcs'tshun.  s.  (464) 

The  aft  of  throwing  into  tbc  stomach. 

Inglorious,  fn-glo'.rc-ds.  a. 

Void  of  honour,  mean,  without  glory. 

Ingloriously,  in-glo're-6s-le.  ad. 
With  Ignominv. 

Ingot,  fn'got.  s.  (166) 

A  mass  of  metal. 
To  In  GRAFF,  fn-graf.  v.  a. 

To  propagate  trees  by  inoculation. 

To  Ingraft,  !n-graft'.  v.  a. 

To  propagate  trees  by  grafting  ;  to  plant  the 
sprig  oi  one  tree  in  ihe  stock  of  another  ;  to 
plant  any  thing  not  native  ;  to  fix  deep,   to 
•culc — SccTaGRAFFand  Graft. 
Ingraftment,  in-graft'ment.  s. 
The  aft  of  ingrafting  ;  the  sprig  ingrafted. 
Ingrate,  in-grate'.  1 

Ingrateful,  in-grate'ful.  J^' 

Ungratefil,  unihankfijl  ;    unpleasing  to   the 
sense. 

To  Ingratiate,  in-gra'shi-ate.  v.  a. 

(461 J  To  put  in  favour,   to  recommentf  10 
kmdncss. 

Ingratitude,  !n-grat'te-tude.  s. 

Retribution  of  evil  for  good,  unthankfulness. 

Ingredient,  !n-gie'jent.  s.  (204) 

Componeipt  part  of  a  body  consisting  of  diffe- 
rent materials. 

Ingress,  ing'grcs.  s.  (408) 

Entrance,  power  of  entrance. 
Ingression,  in-gresii'un.  s.      - 

The  a6l  ofcntering- 

Inguinal,  ing'gwe-nal.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  groin. 

To  Ingulph,  jn-gulf.  v.  a. 
To  swallow  up  io  a  vast  profundity  ;  to  cast 
into  a  gulf.  * 


lNiiABiLE,in-hab'il,orin-a.b4^l'.a. 
Unskilful,  unready,  unfit,  unqualified. 

03*  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr  Sheridan  have,  in 
my  opinion,  very  properly  accented  this  word 
on  the  second  syllable  ;  but  the  French  accentu- 
ation on  the  last  iccros  the  most  current.  'For 
though  the  origin  of  this  word  is  the  Latin 
inbainlis,  it  came  to  us  through  the  French 
inhabUe^  and  docf  not  seem  yet  to  be  natura- 
lired. 

To  Inhabit,  m-hab'it.  v.  a. 

To  dwell  in,  lo  hold  as  a  dweller. 

To  Inhabit,  m-hab'it.  v.  n. 
To  dwell,  to  live. 

Inhabitable,  in-hab'c-ta-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  affording  habitation  ;  incapable  of 
inhabitants,  not  habitable,  uninhabitable.  la 
these  last  senses  now  not  used. 

Inhabitance,  in-bab'it-anse.  s. 
Residence  of  dwellers. 

Inhabitant,  !n-hab'it-tant.  s. 

Dweller,  one  that  lives  or  resides  in  a  place. 

Inhabitation,  in-hab-i-ta'shun.  s. 

Habitation,  place  ot  dwelling;  the  aft  of  ir- 
habiiing,  or  planting  with  dwcllmgs,  state  of 
bemg  mhabited;  quantity  of  inhabitants. 

Inhabiter,  in.h£b'!t-ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  inhabits,  a  dweller. 

To  Inhale,  in-bale'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  in  with  air,  fo  inspire. 

Inharmonious,  in-har-nio'nc-is.a. 

Unmusical,  not  sweet  of  sound. 

To  Inhere,  in-h^re'.  v.  n. 
To  exist  in  something  else. 

Inherent,  !n-he'rcnt.  a. 
Existing  in  something  else,  so  as  to  be  inseiia. 
rable  from  it,  innate,  inborn. 

To  lNHERiT,in-her'rit.  v.  a. 
1  o  receive  or  possets  by  inheritance ;  to  pos- 
sess, to  obtain  possession  of. 

Inheritable,  fn-ber'rit-a-bl.  a. 

fransmiisible  by  inheritance,    obtainable  by 
succession. 

Inheritance,  in-hcr'nt-anse.  5. 

P.Krimony,  hereditary  possession;  in   Shakc- 


To  Ingurgitate,  in-gur'je-tate. 

v.  a.  To  swallow. 
In  gurgitation,  in-gur-je-ta'shun. 

s.  Voracity. 

Ingustable,  m-gus'ia-bl.  a. 
Not  perceptible  by  the  lasic. 


iitary  possession ; 
speare,  |x>sscssioi) ;  the  reception  of  pocsession 
by  hereditary  right. 

Inhe^ritor,  in-her^rit-ur.  s.  (j6g) 
An  heir,  one  who  receives  any  thing  by  ac- 
cession. 

Inheritress,  in-ber'rit-res.  a. 

An  heiress. 

Inheritrix,  in-her'iit-trfks.  s. 

An  heiress. 

T^o  lNHERSE,!n-bcrse'.  v.  a. 
To  enclose  in  a  funeral  monument. 

Inhesion,  fn-he'zhun.  s.  (451) 

Inheritance,  the  state  of  existing  in  something 

To  Inhibit,  in-h!b'it.  v.  a. 

To  reitram,  to  hinder,  to  repress,  to  check  5  to 
prohibit,  to  forbid. 

lNftiBiTiON,in.he-bish'un.  s. 
Prohibition,  embargo  ;  in  law,  inhibitioo  U  a 
writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  jud^  from  fanher 
proceeding  in  the  cause  depending  before  him. 

To  lNHOLD,fn-hoId'.  v.  a. 
To  have  inherent,  ^o  contain  in  itself. 

Inhospitable,  in-hos'pe-ta-bl.  a. 

Affording  no  kindness  nor  entertainment*  to 
strangers. 

Inhospitably,  in-bos'pe-u-ble. ad. 

Unkindly  to  strangcis. 
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V.  a. 


Inhospitableness,  in-hos'pc- 

ta-bl-nes. 
In  HOSPITALITY,  fn-hos-pc-tal'- 

Want  of  bospiulity,  want  of  courtesy  to  stran- 
ger*. 

Inhuman,  in-hu'man.  a.  (se) 

Barbarous,  savage,  cruel,  uncompasssonate 

Inhumanity,  in-hu-man'e-te.  s. 

Cruelty,  szvagcness,  barbarijv. 
INHUMANLY,  iu-hu'man-lc.  ad. 
Savagely,  cruelly,  barbarously. 

To  Inhumate,  !n-hu'm?.te, 
To  Inhume,  in-hume'. 

To  bury,  lo  inter. 
To  Inject,  in-jekt'.  v.  a. 

To  throw  in,  to  dart  in. 

Injection, i'l-jek' shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  casting  in,  any  racdictnc  made  to 
be  injcflcd  by  a  syringe,  or  any  other  insiru- 
inent,  into' any  part  of  the  body  ;  the  acl  of 
filling  the  vessels  with  wax,  or  any  other  pro- 
})er  matter,  to  shew  their  shapes  and  ramifica- 

Inimical,  !n-!m'e-kal,  or  in-e-mi' 

kal.  a. 

Hostile,  contrary,  repugnant^ 
0:^  This  word  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
so  much  in  use  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  we 
did  so  long  without  it.  It  had,  indeed,  one 
great  recommendation,  which  was,  that  it  was 
pronounced  in  direfl  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
our  own  langua^^e.  An  £nglishman,  who 
had  never  beard  it  pronounced,  would,  at  firat 
sight,  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate, and  have  pronounced  the  penulti- 
mate /  short;  but  the  vanity  of  showing  its 
derivation  from  the  Latin  ininacuSi  where  the 
penultimate  /  is  long  j  and  the  very  oddity  of 
pronouncing  this  /  long  in  inimical  m^A^  this 
pronunciation  fashionable  I  know  it  may  be 
urged,  that  this  word,  with  respcft  to  sound, 
was  as  great  an  oddity  in  the  Latin  language 
as  it  is  ni  our*s;  and  that  the  reason  for  making 
the  i  long  was  its  derivation  from  amicus.  It 
will  be  said  too,  tliat,  in  other  words,  such  as 
aromaticus,  tyrannicus,  rheioricuSy  &c.  the  i 
was  only  terminational ;  but  in  inimicus  it  was 
radical,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  quantity 
of  itt  original  amicus^  In  answer  to  this,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  was  no  reason  for 

f lacing  the  accent  on  that  syllable  in  Latin, 
n  that  language,  whenever  the  penultimate 
syllable  was  long,  whether  radical,  or  termina- 
tional. It  had  always  the  accent  on  it.  Thus 
the  numerous  tcrmmaiions  in  aiis  »nd  ator^  by 
having  the  penultimate  «  long,  had  always  the 
accent  on  that  letter,  wh'.le  the  i  in  the  ter- 
minations His  and  itas  seldom  had  the  accent, 
because  that  vowel  was  generally  short.  But 
allowing  for  a  moment  that  we  ought  servilely 
to  follow  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  in 
words  which  we  derive  from  that  language ; 
diis  rule,  at  least,  ought  to  be  resirifclcu  to 
such  words  as  have  preserved  their  Latin  form, 
as  orator,  senator y  chara£fer,  &c.  yet  in  these 
words  we  find  the  Latin  penultimate  accent 
entirely  neglefted,  and  the  English  antepenul- 
timate adopted.  But  if  this  Latin  accent  and 
quantity  should  extend  to '  words  from  the 
Latin  that  are  anglicised,  then  we  ought  to 
pronounce  di'vimty.  dcnnne-e-ty ;  Sfuerity^ 
se-n.'ire-e'ty ;  and  urbantty^  ur-hane-e-ty,  lo 
short,  the  whole  language  would  be  metamor- 
phosed, and  wc  should  neither  pronource 
English  nor  Latin,  but  a  Babylonish  diale£k 
between  both. 


Inimitability,  in-im-e-ta-bil'e-te.: 

s.  Incapacity  to  be  imitated. 

Inimitable,  in-im'e-ta-bl.  a.  (405) 
Above  imitation,  not  to  be  copied. 

Inimitably,  !n-im'e-ta-ble.  ad. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  imitated,  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  above  imitation. 

To  iNjoiN.in-jom'.  v.  a. 
To  command,  to  enforce  by  authority. — See 
Enjoin;  in  Shakespeare,  to  join. 

lNi(juiTOUs*fn-ik'kwe-tus.  a. 

Unjust,  wicked. 

iNiguiTY,  in-ik'kwe-te.  s. 
Injustice, unreasonableness ;  wickedness,crime. 

Initial, fn-nfsh'al.  a.  (46l) 
Placed  at  the  beginning ;  incipient,  not  com- 
plete. 

To  Initiate,  in-ish'e-ate.  v*  a. 

,   To  enter,  to  instru£l  in  the  rudiments  of  an 
art. 

To  Initiate,  in-ish'e-ate.  v.  n. 

To  do  the  first  part,  to  perform  the  first  rite. 
Initiate,  in-ish'e-ate.  a.  (91) 

Unpradiscd. 

Initiation,  tn-ish-e-a'shSn.  s. 
The  afl  of  entering  of  a  new  comer  into  any 
art  or  state.  • 

lNiucUNDiTY,in-ju-kun'(Jc.ie.s. 
Unpleasantness. 

lNiUDiCABLE,in.ju'dc-ka.bl.  a. 
Not  cognizable  by  a  judge. 

Injudicial,  in-ju-dish'al.  a. 

Not  according  to  form  of  law. 

Intubicious,  in-ju-d!sh'us.  a. 
Void  of  judgment,  without  judgment. 

lNiyDiciousLY,in-ju-dish'us-le.ad. 

With  ill  judgment,  not  wisely. 

Injunction,  in-jungk'shun.  s. 

Command,  order,  precept ;  in  law,  injunQion 
is  an  interlocutory  decree  out  of  the  chancery.  - 

To  Injure,  in'jur.  v.  a. 

To  hurt  unjustly,  to  mischief  undeseivedly,  to 
wrong  ;  to  annoy,  to  affcft  with  any  incon 
venience. 

Iniurer,  in'jur-fir.  s.  (98) 
He  that  hurts  another  unjustly. 

Iniuiuous,  in-ju' re-US.  a.  (su) 
Unjust,  invasive  of  another's  rights;  guilty  of 
wrong  or  injury ;  mischievous,  unjustly  hurt- 
ful ;  detra£!ory,  contumelious,  reproachful. 

Injuriously,  in-ju're-us-le.  ad. 

Wrongfully,  hurtfully,  with  injustice. 

lNTURiousNESS,in-jii're-us-n^s.  s. 
Quality  ol  being  iniurious. 

Injury,  in'ju-re.s. 

Hurt  without  justice  ;  mischief,  detriment} 
annoyance ;  contumelious  language,  repr«ach- 
ful  appellation. 

Injustice,  in-jus'tis.  s.  (142) 

Iniquity,  wrong. 

Ink,  fngk.s.  (4O8) 
The  black  liquor  with  which  men  write  ;  ink 
is  used  for  any  liquor  with  which  they  write> 
as  red  ink,  green  ink. 

To  Ink,  inek.  v.  a. 
To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 

lNKHORN,ingk'horn.  s. 
A  portable  case  for  the  instromenu  of  writings 
co/nmonly  made  of  honi. 

Inkle, fng'kl.s.  (405) 

A  kmd  of  narrow  fillet,  a  tape. 

Inkling,  ingkMlng.  s. 
Hint,  whisper^  intimation. 


lNKMAKER,inffk'ma-kur.  s. 
He  who  makes  iuk. 

iNKYyingk'e.  a.      \ 
Consisting  of  ink ;  resembling  ink ;  black  as  ink. 

Inland,  in'land.  a.  (88) 
Intcriour,  lying  remote  firom  the  sea. 

Inland,  Jn'iand.  s. 

Interiour  or  midland  parts. 

Inlander,  in'lan-dur.  s.  (98) 

Dweller  remote  from  the  sta. 

ToInlapidate,  !n-Iap'e-date.  v.  a. 
To  make  stoney,  to  turn  to  stone. 

To  Inlay,  in-Ia'.  v.  a. 
To  diversify  with  ditfereni  bodies  inserted  into 
the  ground  or  substratum  ;  to  make  variety  bf 
being  inserted  into  bodies,  to  variegate. 

Inlay, in' la.  s.  (492J  (498) 

Matter  inlaid,  wood  formed  to  inlay. 

To  Inlaw,  in-law',  v.  a. 
To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder. 

Inlet,  fn'iet.  s. 

Passage,  place  of  ingress,  entrance. 
lNLY,in'Ie.  a. 
Intenour,  internal,  secret. 

Inmate,  in'mate.  s. 

Inmates  are  those  that  arc  admitted  to  dwell  for 

their  monev  jointly  with  another  man. 
InaM)ST,  in' most.  a. 

Deepest  within,  remotest  from  the  surface. 
Inn,  In.  s. 

A  house  of  entertainmeiu  for  travellers ;    a 

house  where  students  are  boarded  and  taught. 
To  Inn,  in.v.n. 

To  take  up  temporary  lodging. 
To  Inn,  in.  v.  a. 

To  house,  to  put  under  cover. 

Innate,  in-nite'.  (91)  1 

Innated,  in-ni'ted.        J  ^' 
Inborn,  ingencrate,  natural,  not  superadded, 
not  adscititious. 

Innateness,  !n-nate'nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  innate. 

Innavigable,  in-nav've-ga-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  passed  by  sailing. 
Inner,  ia'nur.  a.  (98) 

Interiour,  not  outward. 

Innermost, in' nur-most.  a. 

Remotest  from  the  outward  part. 

Innholder,  in'hol-dur.  s. 
A  man  who  keeps  an  inn. 

Innings,  In'ningz.  s.  (410) 
l^aada  recovered  from  the  sea. 

Innkeeper, in'keep-fir.  s. 

One  who  keeps  lodgings  and  provisions  for 
entertainment  of  travellers. 

In  NOON  ece,  in'nA-sense.      'X 
iNNpCENCY,  in'no-sen-si.     /^' 
Purity  from  mjurious  a£lion,    untJinted   in- 
tegrity ;  freedom  from  guilt  imputed ;  harm- 
Icssness,  in  noxiousness ;    simpliciiy  of  heart, 
perhaps  with  some  degree  of  weakness. 

Innocent, in'no-sent,  a. 

Pure  from  miKhief ;  free  fiom  any  panicular 
guilt;  unhunful,  harmless  in  efi'ects. 

Innocent,  in'no-sent.  s. 

One  free  from  guilt  or  harm  ;  a  natural,  an 
idiot. 

Innocently,  in'no-sent-Ic.  ad. 

Without  guilt ;  with  simplicity,  with  sillioesi 
or  imprudence  ;  without  nun. 

Innocuous,  in-nik'ki-us.  a. 

l^Iarmless  io  ettc£U. 
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lNNocL'O0SLY,In-tiSk'k4-Ss-li.  ad. 

Wiihoui  mischievous  cffefli^ 

Innocuousness,  ?n-nok'ku-u>-ncs. 

s.  Harmlessaess. 

To  Innovate,  !n'no-vate.  v,  a.Cgi) 

To  bring  in  some  thing  not  known  before ;  to 
change  by  introducing  novelties. 

Innovation,  in-no-va' shun.  s. 

Change  by  the  inirodufeiion  of  novelty. 

Innovator,  in' no-va-tur.  s.  (166)  - 

(501).  An  introducer  of  novcltirs;  one  that 
makes  changes  by  introducing  novdues. 

Innoxious,  in-nok\siiiis. a. 

Free  from  mischievous  cffctts;     pure  from 
*    crimes. 
TnnOxiously,  in-no^^'shus-le.  ad. 

liarmlessly.  -        ? 

In  NOXIOUSNESS,  in-iiok'shus-nes.  s. 

Harmlessncss. 
lNNUENDO,!n-nu-en'do.  s. 
An  oblique  hint. 

Innumerable,  ?n-nuSrjur-S-bI.  a. 

Not  to  be  counted  for  multitude. 

Innumerably,  in-wu'mur-a-ble. ad. 

Without  number. 

In  NUMEROuSjin-nu'mur-us.  3.(557) 

Too  many  to  be  counted. 

To  Inoculate,  in-ok^kfi-latc.v.  a. 

To  propagate  any  plant  by  inserting  its  bud  into 
another  stock,  to  praftisc  inoculation  ;  to  yield 
a  bud  to  another  stock. 

Inoculation,  !n-ok-ku-li'shtm.  s. 

Inoculation  is  praaised  upon  all  sorts  of  stone 
fruit,  and  upon  oranges  and  jasmmcs;  the 
praaiccof  transplanting  the  small-pox,  by  in- 
fusion of  the  matter  from  rtpcncd  pustalcs  mio 
the  veins  of  the  uninfcacd.  ^  ^ 

I n  OCU  L ator,  in-ok'  ku-la-tur.  s. 
One  ihatpraaiscs  the  moculaiion  of  trees;  one 
who  projwgaics  the  small-pox  by  inoculation. 

Inodorous,  ?n-iMSr-us.  a.  (314) 

Wanting  jccnl,  not  afTcfting  the  nose.  ^ 

Inoffensive, In-of-fen'siv. a.  (i58; 

Giving  no  scandal,   giving  no  provocmion ; 
giving  no  pain,  causing  no  icrrour ;  harmless, 
innocent.— Ste  Offensive. 
In  offensively,  in-of-fen'siv-li.ad. 

Without  appearance  of  harm,  without  harm^ 

lNOFFENSiVENESS,in-of-fen'siv-ncs 

s.  Harmlcssncss.  .      .       -      ,  ^  / 

Inofficious,  in-of.fish'us.  a.  (357) 

Not  civil,  not  atientivc  to  the  accommodation 
ofothers.- Sire  Officious. 
lNOPiNATE,in-op'i-nite.  a.  (91) 
Noiexpcftcd.  ^        41; 

Inopportune,  ?n-up-pi>r-tune  .  a. 

Unseasonable,  inconvenient.     ^     ^ 

lNORDiNACY,in-6r'de-na-$e.s.(l68) 

Irregulariiy,  disorder.  '   ^ 

Inordinate,  in.6rMe-nate.  3.(91] 

Irregular,  disorderly,  dt^viating^frorti  right. 

Inordinately,  in-&r'de-nite-lA.ad, 

Irregularly,  not  nghily.  ^  ' 

Inordinateness,  ln-6r  c^-nate-nes 
s.  Want  of  regulanry,  imcmpcrance  of  any 

lNORDlNATiON,in  6r-de-na  shun.s. 

Irregularity,  deviation  from  right      ^ 
Inorcanical,  in-ir-gan  4-kal.  a. 

Void  of  organs  or  instrumcnuil  parts. 

To  Inosculate,  In-os'kfi-litc.  v.n. 
To  unite  by  appositiow  or  conuA. 


Inosculation,  fn-Js-ku-la'shun.s. 

Union  by  conjiinaion  of  the  extremities. 

Inquest, ing'kw^st  s.  (408) 

Judicial  inquiry  or  examinauon ;  a  jury  who 
are  suinmoncd  to  inquire  into  any  matter,  and 
give  in  their  opinion  upon  oath ;  inquiry, 
search,  study. 

Inquietude,  in-kwVe-tu4e.  s. 

Distufbed  state,  want  of  quiet,  attack  on  the 
quiet. 

To  Inquinate,  ing'kwe-nite.  v.  a. 

To  pollute,  tocotrupt. 

Inquin  aTion,  fng-krwe-ni'sliun.  $. 

Corruption,  pollution. 

Ikquirable,  tn-kwi'ra-bl.  a, 
1  hat  of  which  inquisition  or  inquest  may  be 
made. 

To  Inquire,  in-kwire'.  v.  n. 
1  o  ask  questions,  to  make  search,  to  exert  cu- 
riosity oil  any  occasion  ;  to  make  examination 

5:3*  Mr.  Nares  vcrv  justly  observes,  ihat  in  this 
word  and  al!  its  (fcnvativcs,  Di;.  Johnson  has 
preferred  the  Latin  eiymology  mquira  to  the 
French  enquerir^  contrary  to  what  he  has  done 
with  rcspcc\to/'n//>^;  and  that  if  wc  allow 
entire,  enquire  should  remain. 

To  J-NQUIRE,  in-kwire'.  v.  a. 

'i  o  ask  about,  to  seek  out^  as  he  inquired  the 

way. 
Inquirer,  in-kwl'rur.  s.  (98)  .      . . 

Searcher,  examiner,  oiic  curious  and  mquisi- 
tive ;  one  who  interrogates,  one  who  ques- 
tions. 

Inquiry,  m-kwl're.  s. 

Iiiierrogation,  search  by  question;  examina- 
tion, search. 

Inquisition,  !ng-kwe-zish'un.  s. 

Judicial  inquiry ;  examination,  discussion;  in 
law,  a  .manner  of  proceeding  in  matters  cri- 
minal, by  the  office  of  the  judge  ;  the  court 
established  in  swme  countries  for  the  deletion 
of  heresy.  (410) 

Inquisitive,  in-kwi//^-^iv.  a. 

Curious,  busy  in  search,  atlivc  to  pry  into  any 

Inquisitively,  in-kwiz'ze-iiv.le. 

ad.  With  curiosity,  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

Inquisitiveness,    In-kwiz'zt-iiv- 
nes.  s. 

Curiosity,  diligence  to  pry  into  things  hidden. 

Inquisitor,  in-kwiz'ze-tOr.  5. 

(166)  One  who  examines  judicially;  an  officer 
in  the  courts  of  inquisition. 

To  In  RAIL,  in-rale'.  v.  a. 

To  enclose  with  rails. 

Inroad,  in'rodc,  s. 

Incursion,  sudden  and  desultory  invasion. 

lNSANABLE,in.san'a-bl.  a. 
Incurable,  irremediable. — Sec  S.\n  Ar  LE. 

Insane,  in-sSne'«  a. 

Mad,  making  mad. 

Insanity,  in-sun'e-tc.  s. 

The  state  •f  being  insane  ;  madness.    Mason. 
Insatiable,  in-sa'shi-a-bl.  a. 

Greedy  beyond  nieaMire,  greedy  $0  as  uot  to  be 
satisfied.  1142 

lNSATiABLENESS,in-sa'she-a-.blrries, 
s.  Greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiably,  In-sa'she-a-ble.  ad. 

With  greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiate,  !n-s4'she-ite.  a.  (91) 

(542)  Greedy,  so  ai  not  to  be  tttisied. 


Insaturable,  in-saish'u-ra-bl.  a. 
(461)  Not  to  be  glutted,  not  to  be  filled. 

To  Inscribe,  !n-skribc'.  v.  a. 

To  write  on  any  thing ;  it  is  generally  applied 
to  something  wriicen  on  a  roonumeni ;  to  mark 
any  thing  with  writing ;  to  assign  to  a  patron 
without  a  formal  dedication)  to  draw  a  figure 
within  another.^ 

Inscription,  In-skrfp'slmn.  s. 

Something  written  or  engraved ;  tiilc ;  con- 
signment of  a  book  to  a  patron  witkont  a  for- 
mal dedication. 

Inscrutable,  Jn-skru'ta-bl.  a.. 

Unsearchable,  not  to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry 
or  study. 

To  Iksculp,  !n-skulp'.  v.  a. 
To  engrave,  to  cut. 

Insculpture,  in-skulp'tsbirc.  s. 

(461)  Ar:y  I  hing  engraved. 

To  Inseaw,  in-seme'.  v.  a. 
To  impress  or  mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Insect,  in'sekt.  s. 

Inseds  are  so  called  from  a  separation  in  the 
middle  pf  their  bodies,  whereby  ibey  are  cut 
into  two  pans,  which  are  joined  together  by  a 
small  ligature,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and  common 
ffies ;  any  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

Insect  ATOR,  in-sek-ti'tur.  s.  '(iGt)) 
One  that  persecutes  or  harasses  with  pursuit. 

Insectile,  in-sck'ill.  a.  (i40) 
Having  the  nature  of  inse£ls. 

Insectologer,  In-sek-tol'i-jur.  s, 
(518)  One  who  studies  or  describes  iaseSs. 

Insecure,  in-se-kure'.  a. 

Not  secure,  not  confident  of  safety ;  not  safe. 

Insecurity,  in-se-ku'rc-te.  s. 

UiKertainiy,  want  of  reasonable  confidence  ; 
want  of  safety,  danger,  hazard. 

lNSEMiNATlON,in-sem-n>^-na'shiin. 
s.  I'he  a3  of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 

Insensate, in-sen's5te.  a.  (91).. 

Stupid,  wanting  thought,  warning  sensibility. 

Insensibility,  in-sen-sc-bil'c-ti.  5. 

Inability  to  perceive;  stupidity,  dulness  of 
mental  perception  ;  torpor,  dulness  of  corpo- 
real sense. 

Insensible,  in-sln'si-bl.  a.  (405J 

Imperceptible,  not  discoverable  by  the  senses  ; 
slowly  gradual ;  void  of  feeling,  cither  menu! 
or  co>  poroal ;  void  of  emotion  or  affcdion. 

lN5ENSiBLENESS,in-scn'fe.bUn?5.  s. 
Absence  of  perception,  inability  to  perceive. 

Insensibly,  in-s^n'se-ble.  ad. 

Imperceptibly,  i^such  a  manner  as  is  tx)t  dis- 
covered by  the  senses  ;  by  slow  degrees ;  with- 
out mental  or  corporeal  sense- 

Insentient,  In-sen'she-lnt.  a. 

Not  having  perception-     AJasM, 

Inseparability,  in-sep-par-a- 

.bi^'iMi^ 

Inseparableness,  !ii- 

a-bUnls. 

The  quality  of  being  such  ascar.not  be  severed 
or  divided. 
iNSEPARABLRr  tn-^cp'plr-a-b!.  a. 
Not  to  be  disjointed^  united  so  as  not  to  be 
parted- 

Inseparably,  in;xep'pir-a-bl4.  ad. 

With  indissoluble  union. 
To  lNSEiiT,1n.sert',  v.  a. 
To  place  in  or  among  other  thims. 
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Insek*Vion,  in-sjT'$hun.  s. 

The  a^^f  placing  any  thing  ia  or  among 
other  Dsatter ;  the  thing  inserted. 

Inservk,  in-scrv'.  v.  a.. 

To  be  of  use  10  an  end. 

iNSERVitNT,  in-scr've-^nt.  a. 
Conducive,  .of  use  to  an  end. 

To  Insiiell,  !n-&h(ll'.  v.a. 
To  hide  in  a  shell. 

To  Inship,  in-ship'.  v.a. 
To  shut  in  a  ship,  to  stop,  to  embark. 

To  Inshrine,  In-shrine/.  v.a. 
To  enclose  in  a  shrine  or  precious  case, 

In^sid£,  in'sicie.  s.     . 
Interior  pttrt,  part  within. 

Iksidiator,  in-sid-c-a'tur.  s.  {166) 

One  who  lies  in  wait. 

Insidious,  in-sid'l-us,  or  in-sid'ji- 

us.'a.  (293)  (294) 
Sly,  circumvcntive,  diligent  to  entrap,  treach- 
erous. 

Insidiously, in-sid'e-us-li.  ad. 

In  a  sly  and  treacherous  manner,  with  mali- 
cious artifice. 

Insight,  !r/site.  s. 

Inspedion,  deep  view,  knowledge  of  the  inte- 
riour  pans. 

Insignificance,  In-sig-nif'fc- 


kanse. 


I,  ln.s!g-nif' ft.^ 
r,  in-sig.nirfi.J ' 


Insignificancy 
kan*se 

Wane  of  meaning,  uomeaoing  terms  ;  unim* 
ponancc. 

Insignificant,  in-sig-nif  fe-kant. 

a.  Wanting  meaning,  void  of  signification  ; 
unimporunt,  wanting  weight,  ineffc^lual. 

Insignificantly,  in-sig-nif'fc- 
kant-le.  ad. 

Without  meaning  ;  without  importance  or 
cffea. 

Insincere,  Jn-sia-sere'.  a. 

Not  what  he  appears,  not  hearty,  dissembling, 
unfaithful ;  not  sound,  corrupted. 

Insincerity,  in-sin-scr'c-te.  s. 

Dissimulation,  want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 
To  Insinew,  in-sfn'nu,  v.a. 

To  strengthen,  to  conHrm. 

Insinuan T,  !n-s!n'nu-ant.  a. 
Having  (he  ix)wer  to  gain  favour. 

To  Insinuate,  in-sin'nu-ate.  v.a. 
To  inirodvxre  any  thing  gently  ;  to  push  gently 
into  favour  or  regard,  commonly  with  the  re- 
ci(>rocal  pronoun ;  to  hint,  to  impart  dire£lly  ; 
to  instil,  to  infuse  gently. 

To  Insinuate,  in-sin'nfi-ite.  y.  n. 

Te  wheedle,  to  gain  on  the  aiTefljons  by 
eentle  degree ;  to  steal  into  imperceptibly ;  to 
be  conveyed  insensibly ;  to  enfold,  to  wreath, 
to  wind.  v_ 

Insinuation!  tn-sin-nfi-i'shun.  t. 
The  ^wer  of  pleasing,  or  stealing  upon  the 
afFe6lions. 

lNSiNUATiVE,in-s!n'nu-a-t!v.  a. 
Stealing  on  the  attedions. 

lNSiNUATOR,!il^siii'nu-a-tur.  |.     ' 
(166}  (521)  He  that  insinuates. 

Insipid,  in-s!p'pid.  a. 
Without  taste ;  wiinout  spirit,  without  pothoi ; 
flat,  dull,  heavy, 


Insipidity,  fn-si-pfd'e-te.     1 
Insipidness,  !n^sip'md-nes.  /^ 
Wamofuste;  want  of  life  or  spirit. 


Insipidly^  fn-sfp'pid-lc.  ad. 

Without  taste,  dully. . 

Insipience,  !n-sip'c-cnsc.  s., 
Folly,  want  of  understanding. 

To  Insist, !n-s!st'.  v.n.   , 

To  stand  or  rest  upon ;  not  to  recede  from 
terms  or  assertions,  to  persist  in  ;  to  dwell  upon 
io  discourse. 
Insistent,  In-sis'tent.  a. 

Resting  upon  any  thing. 

InsisturE,  fn-sis'tshurc.  s.  (461)' 
This  word  teems  in  Shakespeare  to  signify  con- 
stancy or  regularity. 

Insitiency,  in-sish^e-cn-si.  s. 
Exemption  from  thirst;  applied  to  a  camel, 
that  can  travel  long  over  dry  deseru  without 

drinking. 

Insition,  in-s!sh'un.  $• 
The  insertion  or  ingraft  mem  of  one  branch 
into  another. — See  Transitiom. 

ToInsnare,  m-snare'.  v.a. 

To  intrap,  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare  ; 
to  inveigle;  to  intangle  in  dimculties  or  per- 
plexities. 

Insnarer,  in-«na'rur.  s»  (98) 
He  that  insnarcs. 

Insobriety,  tn-so-bn'c-ti,  s. 

Drunkenness,  want  of  sobriety. 

lNSOClABLE,!n-Ro'she-a.bl.  a.  (405) 
Averse  fiom  conversation  ;  incapable  of  Coti- 
nexioo  or  union. 

To  Insolate,  in'so-late.  v.a.  (91) 
To  dry  in  the  sun,  to  expose  to  the  aOlon  of 
the  sun. 

Insolation.  in-s6-la'shun.  s. 

Exposition  to  the  sun. 

Insolence,  in'so-lense.  \ 

lNSOLENCY,ia'so-len.se.  f^' 
Pride  exerted  in  contemptuous  and  overbearing 
treatment  of  others  ;  petulant  contempt. 

Insolent,  in'so-lcnt.  a. 

Contemptuous  of  others,  haughty,  overbearing. 

Insolently,  Vso-lcnt-li.  ad. 

With  contempt  of  others,  haughtily,  rudely. 

Insolvable,  !n-sol'va-bl.  a. 
Such  as  admits  of  no  solution,  or  explication ; 
that  cannot  be  paid. — See  Solvable. 

iNSOLUBLty  tn-fiolMi-bl.  a.  (405) 
Not  to  be  dissolved  or  separated. 

Insolvency,  in-sol'vcn-si.  s. 

■  Inability  to  )>ay  debts. 

Insolvent,  in-sol'veut.  a. 
Unable  to  pay. 

Insomuch,  in-so-mulsh'.  conj. 

(35B)  ^o  that,  to  such  a  degree  that. 

To  Inspect,  in-spckt'.  v.a. 

>  To  look  into  by  way  of  examination. 

Inspection,  in-spek'shuri.  s. 
Prying  examination,  narrow  and  close  survey  ; 
superintendence,  presiding  care. 

Inspector,  in^sp^k'tur.  s.  (166) 

A  prying  examiner ;  a  superintcndeAti 
InspersiOn,  in-sp4r'shun.  s. 

A  sprinkling. 

To  In  SPHERE,  !n-sfcre'.  v.  a. 
To  place  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

Inspirable,  !n-spi'ra-bl.  a. 
Which  may  be  drawn  in  with  the  breadi» 

Inspiration^,  !n-spe-r4' shun.  »• 
The  a£l  of  drawing  in  the  breath  ;  the  a£V  of 
breathing  into  any  thing ;  infusion  of  ideas 

-  into  the  mind  by  a  superiour  power. 

Kk 


To  Inspire,  !h-spkc'.  v.  n. 

To  draw  in  the  breath. 

To  Inspire,  in-spirc\  v.  a. 
To  breathe  into,  to  infuse  into  the  mind  ;  fo 
animate  by  supernatural  infusion ;  to  draw  in 
with  the  breatn. 

Inspirer,  in-spi'rur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  inspires. 

To  Inspirit,  !n-spV!t.  v.  a. 

To  animate,  to  actuate,  to  fill  with  life  and 
vigour.— Sc«  Spirit. 
To  Inspissate,  in-spis'sate.  v.  a. 

To  thicken,  to  make  thick. 
Inspissation,  in-spis-sa'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  making  any  liquid  thick. 
Instability,  In-sta-bil'e-te.  s. 

IncoBSUncy,  ficUeness,  mutability  of  opinion 

or  conduft. 

Instable,  in-sta'bl.  a.  (405) 

Inconstant,  changing. 

To  Install,  in-siall'.  v.a.  (84) 
(406)  To  advance  to  anv  rank  or  office  by 
iJacing  in  the  seat  or  stall  pro|)er  to  that  con- 
dition. 

Installation,  in-staUla'shun.  s. 

The  a£^  of  giving  visible  possession  of  a  rank 
or  office,  by  planng  in  the  proper  seat. 

Instalment,  in-stal'mlnt.  s. 

The  a£^  of  installing;  the  seat  in  which  one  it 
installed  }  payments  made  at  different  times. 

Instance,  !n'stanse.  1 
Instancy, in' ftan-se.  /  * 

Importunity,  iargency,.aolicitation ;  motive,  in- 
fluence, pressing  aigument ;  prosecution  or 
process  ofa  suit ;  example,  document. 

To  Instance,  in'stanse.  v.  11. 

To  give  or  offer  an  example. 

Instant,  In'stant.  a. 

Pressiiig,  urgent ;  immediate,  without  any 
time  intervening,  present ;  quick,  witboui 
delay. 

Instant,  in'stant.  s» 
Instatic  is  such  a  part  of  duration  wherein  we 
perceive  no  succession ;  the  present  or  current 
month. 

Instantaneous,  in-Man-ti'ne-us.  . 

a.  Done  in  an  instant,  afling  at  onte  without 
any  perceptible  succession. 

iNSTANTANEOUSLYi  iu-stJn-ta'nc- 
us-re.  ad. 
In  an  indivisible  point  of  time. 

Instantly,  in'stant-!i.  ad. 
Immediately,  without  any  perceptible  inter- 
vcntionof  asme ;  with  urgem  iroporttmity. 

To  Instate,  in-stite'.  v.a.  (91) 

To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition ;  to  in- 
vest.   Obsolete. 

Instauration,  in-staw-ri'shun.  s,. 
Restoration*  reparation,  renewal. 

Instead,  in-sted'.  prep.  (234); 

In  room  of,  in  place  of;  equal  to. 
g^^  A  corrupt  proimnciation  of  this  word  pre* 
vails  chiefly  in  the  capital,  as  if  it  were  written 
instid,  1  hii  is  not  only  a  departure  from  the 
true  soandi  oS  tlte  diphthong,  which  is  never 
prODOunced  like  i  short,  but  it  is  losing  iu  re- 
lation, to  the  substantive  tteoii  and  the  adjec- 
tjMes-  steady,  ueadfiut^  &c. 

^To  In  steep,  in-steep',  v.a. 

To  soak,  to  macerate  in  moisture ;  to  lay  under 
water. 

Instep,  in'stJp.  s. 
The  upper  part  of  the  foot' where  it  joios  ta 
the  leg. 
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To  iNSTlGATE^Wsti-firc.  f.B. 
Tourgetoill,  to  j ' * - 


!  or  iticitc'to  axnmc. 

Instigation, In-ste-gJ'srhun,  s. 

Incitcaicnt  to  a  cf  ime,  cntouragemcnr,  impolsc 
to  ill. 

Instigator,  ?n'sti-ga-tur.  s.  (521) 

Inciter  to  ill. 

To  ks'STiLL,  fn-stil'.  V.  a. 
To  infuse  by  drops;  to  insimme  any  thing 
.imperceptibly  into  the  mind,  to  infuse. 

Instijxation,  in-stil-lVsliun.  s. 

The  iSi  of  pourirtg  in  by  drops ;  the  a£l  of 
infusing  ilowly  into  the  mind  ;  the  thing  in- 
fused. 

Instinct,  fn-stingkt'.  a. 

Moved,  animated. 

Instinct,  in'stijigt^t.  s.  (494) 

The  power  y^hich  deter  mines  the  will  of 
brutes  ;  a  desiie  or  aversion  in  the  mind  not 
determined  by  reason  or  deliberation. 

Instincpivk,  !n-stingk'tiv.  a. 
Acting  without  the  application  6r  choice  of 
reason. 

1nstincti<^ely,  in-stfn^irk'tiv-Ie.  ad. 
By  instjntl,  by  the  cal  1  of  nature. 

To  Institute,  in'sie-tute.  V.  a. 

To  fix,  to  establish,  to  appoint,  to  cna£l,  to 
Sf?tile  ;  to  educate,  to  instnift,  to  form-  by  in- 
struftion. 

Institute,  in'stc-tme.  s. 

£stablished  law,  lettlcd  order;  prvept,  maxiu), 
principle. ' 

Institution,  m-stcitu'ihun.  s. 

Aft  of  establishing ;  esrablisbmcni,  •ettlemcnt ; 
positive  law  ;  education. 

In^stitutionary,  in-ste-ti'shun- 
ar-e.  a.  (0J2)       . 

Elemental,  containing  the  first  doctrines  or 
principles  of  doctrine. 

Institutor,  in'ste-tfi-tur.  s.  (166) 
An  cstablisher,  one  who  «cttlcs  ;  instructer, 
cducater.  (58 1). 

Institutist,  in's!e-tu-t!.st.  s. 

Writer  of  institutes,  or  elemental  instructions. 

To  Instop,  in.siop',  V.  a. 
To  close  up,  to  stop. 

ToInstruct,  in-strukt'.  v. a. 
To  teach,  to  form  by  precept,  to  inform  lu- 
thoritatively ;  to  model,  to  form. 

InstrOcter,  ?n-struk'tSr.  s,  (§&) 
A  teacher,  an  instituter. 

Instruction,  fn-struk'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  teaching,  infohnatioti ;  precepts 
conveying  knowledge  ;  authoritative  informa- 
tion, mandate. 

Instructive,  in-struk'ifv.^a.  (157) 
Conveying  knowledge.  • 

Instrument,  in'stru-inent.  s. 

A  tool  used  for  any  work  or  parpose  ;  *  fr»me 
constructed  &o  as  to  yield  harmonious  sounds  ; 
a  writing  containing  any  contract  or  order ;  the 
agent  or  mean  of  any  thing;  one  who  acu 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 

Instrumental,  tn-strfi^min'tal.  a.  • 

G>oducive  as  means  to  some  end,  CMf^ntcal  j 
acting  to  aome  end,  axvrributing  to  sotne  pur-* 
p)se,  helpful ;  eojisTsiinff  not  of  voices  but 
instruments;  produced  by  instrMments,  nor 
vocal.  , 

Instrumentality,  in.stru-mcn-  ' 
^t^'Ltl.  s.        . 

SiKordinatc  agency,  agency  of  any  thing  as 
means  to  an  end. 


} 


Instrumentally,  in*stru.m3n'- 
tal-^.  ad.     . 

In  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  a»  means  to 
an  end.  , 

Insjrumentalness,  !ii*stru-Ttiln'- 
tal-nc.s.  s. 
Usefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 

Insufferable,  in-suffor-a-bl.  a. 

Intolerable,  insupporublc,  interne  bcyOnd  en- 
durance ;  detestable,  contemptible. 

lNSUfFERABi,Y,in.surrdr4-.b]e.  ad. 

1 0  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

iNSUFFiciENCE,  1n-5uf.fish'x-n«e. 
Insufficiency, in-snf-ffsh'dn-si. 

s.  Inadcqu;irene*s  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

Insufficient,  in..9uf-f}sh'ent.  a. 
Inadequate  10  any  end,  use,  dr  purpose,  want- 
mg  abilities. 

Insufficiently,  in-suf-flsh'cnNrc, 

ad.  Withwam  of  proper  ability. 

Insufflation,  fii-suf-fla'shun.  s.  ! 

The  a£t  of  breathing  upon.         ,  - 

Insular, in'shtj-lar.  [46i)X 
Insulary,  iii'shij.Iar-c.      /^' 
Belonging  co  an  island. 

Insulated,  in'shu-la-tcd.  a. 
Not  contiguous  on  any  side, 

iNStJiiSE,  in-sulse'.  a. 

Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

Insult,  "fn'sQlt.  s.  (402) 

The  a8  of  leaping  upon  any  thing  ;  aft  of  in- 
solence or  contempt. 

To  Insult,  in-sult'.  v.a. 

To  treat  with  insolence  or  contempt ;  to  tram- 
ple upon,  to  triumph  over. 

Insulter,  in-sGlt'ur.  s.  (gs) 
One  who  treats  another  with  insolent  triumph. 

Insultingly,  !n-suit'!ng-le.  ad. 

With  contemptnous  triumph . 

Insuperability,  !n-si.per4-til'eJ 
t4.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

Insuperable,  in-su'per-a-bl.  a. 

Invincible^  insurmountable. 
Q^  This  word  is  frequently,  but  very  incor- 
re£lly,  pronounced  as  if  written  inslmperahle. 
The  s  is  never  aspirated  when  the  accent  i&  on 
the  succeeding  vowel,  but  in  sure^  suear,  and 
their  compounds. — See  Principles,  No.  45,1- 

455,  462-.— See  SUPERARLE. 

Insuperableness,  in-su'per-a-bl- 
nes. 


Invincibleness,  impossibility  to  be  surmounted. 

Insuperably,  in-su'pirXblc.  ad. 

Invincibly,  unsurinountably. 

lNSUPPORTABLE,!n-sup-Por'ta-bl.a. 
Intolerable,  iosuSerable,  not  to  be  endured*     . 

Insupportableness,  in-sup-por'- 
ta-bl-nls.  s,  1 

InsuflPerablcness,  the  state  of  being  beyond  en- 
durance. , 

INSUPPORTABLY,  Jn-sup-por'ta-blll.' 
ad.  Beyond  endurance.  t 

Insurmountable,  tn-sur-moun'tJ- 
bl.  a.  (405) 
Insuperable,  rrat  to  be  got  over. 

Insurmountably,  In-sSr-mAun'-  * 
ta-ble.  ad.  ■ 

InvinciWy,  onconqnerably. 


Insurrection,  !n.sfir.i4k' Ate. s. 

A  seditious  rising,  a  rebellious o^motioa. 

lNsusuRRATi9N»!n,su-sur-ri'shun. 
s.  The  a£l  of -whispering. 

INTACTI.BL&,  fn-tak'tc-bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  i^rceptfblc  to  the  touch. 

Intaglio,  fii-tal'yo.  s.*(389) 

Any  thing  that  has  figures  engraved  on  it« 
Intastable,  in-ds-'ta-bl,  a.      • 

Not  raising  any  sensation  io  ihc  organs  of  taste. 
Integer,  in'te-jcr.  s.  (^) 

The  whole  of  any  \  hing. 

Integral,  ln^e-gral.  a. 
Whole ;   applied   to  .a  ihij|g,  considered  2s 
comprising aH 'its constituent  parts;  uninjured, 
complete,  not  defeaive,  not  fraQ'ional,  not 
broken  into  fb£lions. 

Integr.\l,  In'ti-gral.  s.  [bOZ) 
The  whole  4nade  up  en  parts. 

Integrant,  irt'te-grant.  a. 

Necessary  for  making  up  an  integer.     Mason. 

Integrity,  h-t^g^ grl-tc.  s.  ' 

Honesty,  uncorrupmess  ;  purity^  genuine  ur- 
adulterate  state  ;  intireness. 

Integument  inrteg'gfi-rnent.  s. 

Any  ihmgthat  covers  or  mvelops  another. 

Intellect,  fn'teUlekt.  s. 

The  intelligent  mind,  the  power  of  under- 
standing.. 

lN^rELLECTiON,fn-tcMek'5hun.  s. 

The  a6t  of  undemanding. 

Intellective,  !n.tel-lek't!v.  a. 

Having  power  tp  understand. 

iNTEMECTUAL.in-t^l-I^k'tshULa. 
{401}  Relating  to  the  understanding,  belong- 
ing to  the  mind,  transa^Ud  by  the  urldentand- 
ing  ;  perceived  by  the  iniellia,  not  the  senses; 
having  the  power  of  understanding. 

Intellectual,  in-ti^l-lek'tshUl.s. 

Intellettual  understanding,  mental  powen  9r 
faculties. 

Intelligence,  fn-tll'li-j^nscl 

lNTELLIGENCY,in-tll'le.jin.s4./^" 
Commerce  of  information,  notice,  mutual 
communication ;  commerce  of  acquaintance, 
terms  on  which  men  live  one  with  anodier; 
spirit,  unbodied  mind;  understanding, skill. 

Intelligencer,  in-tll'le-jln-sar.s. 

(90)  One  who  sends  or  conveys-  news,  one 
who  gives  notice  of  private  or'  distant  trans- 
actions. 

Intelligent.  !n-t?I'le-jent.  a. 

Knowing,  instruacd,  skilful ;  giving  infor- 
mation. 


lNTELLlGENTiAL,!n-teI-Ie.jen'sbaI, 
a.  Coiisisiing  of  unbodied  mind ;  mtcHcWt 
exercising  understanding. 

Intelligibility,  in -tlUI^-ji-bil^e- 
te.  s. 
Possibility  to  be  understood.  , 

Intelligible,  fn-t^iMc-j^-bl.  a. 

1  o  be  conceived  by  the  understanding. 

Intelligibleness,   In-tcl'Je-jc.bl- 
nes.  s« 
Possibility  ic  be  undersTood,  perspicoity. 

Intelligibly,  in-t^I'le-ji-bli.ad. 

So  as  to  be  understeod,  clearly,  plainly. 

Intemerate.  in-t^m'er-4ie.  a.  (91) 
UndcbledrUupolittted. 

Intemperament,    in-tSm'per-a- 
ment.  s. 
Bad  constiiutien. 
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Intemperance,  !n-tein'per.anse.? 

lNTRMi»ERANCY,!n-t^m'per-an-s^5 
s.  Want  of  teikiperarice,  want  of  moderation, 
excels  in  meat  or  drink. 

Intemperate,  fh-i^m'pir-ate.  a. 

(9t)  Immodente  in  appetite^  excessive  in 
in^tor  drink  ;  passionatC|  iingovertiablc,  with- 
out rule. 

Intemperately,  fn-tem'per-Jte-le. 
ad.  Witk  hreadi  of  the  Jaws  of  temperance; 
immoderaiety,  excessively. 

Intemperateness,  in-tcm'pcr4te- 
n^s.  s. 
Want  of  modbation. 

lNTBMPERATURE,in.tem'p?r.a-tfirc. 
«.  Exce«  of  some  quality. 

To  Intend,  in-t^nd'.  v.  a. 
To  mean,  to  desij^n. 

Intend  ANT,  in-ten'dant.  s. 
An  officer  of  the  highest  class,  who  oversees 
any  particular  allotment  of  the  publick  bu- 
siness. 

Intendment,  in-tend'ment.  s. 

Intention,  design. 

ToIntenerate.  in-tcn'ner-atc.  v.a. 
(554)  To  make  tender,  to  soften. 

Inteneration,  In-ten-ner-a'shun. 
s.  The  ad  of  softening  or  making  tender. 

iNTENiBLE.in-tin'^-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  cannot  bold. 

tT  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this  word  from 
Shakcs|3eait,  who  formed  it  as  if  derived  from 
the  Latin :  but  as  that  language  has  no  ne;)rcr 
rcbtion  to  it  than  tefie9j  it  must  be  derived 
from  the  French  ienabte^  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  compounded  of  in  and  tenibU,  a^ 
Dr.  Joboson  tells  us,  because  there  is  no  such 
word.    It        *     "       * 


tenable. 


L  ouj^ht  therefore  to  be  written  In- 


Intense,  xn.tense'.  a. 
Raised  to  Ti  high  degree,  strained,  forced;  ve- 
hement, ardent ;  kept  in  the  stretch,  anxiously 
attentive. 

Intensely,  in-tense'le.  ad. 
To  a  gre^t  degree. 

Intenseness,  in-tense'nls.  s. 

The  state  of  being  affctled  to  a,  hijjh  dcgiee, 
contrauety  to  laxity  or  remission* 

Intension^  In-teii' shun.  s. 

The  a^  of  forcing  or  straining  any  thing. 

Intensity,  in-tenf'si-te.  s. 
lotenseness.    Mason. 

Intensive,  fn-tln'siv.  a.  (428) 

Stretched  or  increased  with  respeft  to  itself; 
intent,  fiillofcare. 

Intensively, fn-t^n'sfv-le.  ad. 

To  a  great  degree; 

Intent,  in-tem'.  a. 
Anxiously  diligent,   fixed  with  close  applr>- 
cation. 

Intent,  tn-tcnt'.  s. 
A  design,  a  purpose,  a  drift,  meaning. 

Intention,  In-ten'shun.  s. 

Design,  purpose :  the  state  of  being  intense  tr 
ttiasned. 

Intentional,  in-ten'«hun-al.a.f89) 

Designed,  done  by  design^ 

Intentionally,  in-tcn'shun-al-e. 

a^.  By  design,  with  fixed  choice ;  in  will,  if 
not  in  a£lion. 

lNTENTiVE,in-ten't!v.  a.  (157) 
Diligently  appHed,  busily  attentive* 


Intbntively,  !n-tea\iv-.le.  ad. 
With  application,  closely. 

In»tently,  in-t^nt'le.ad. 
\yith  close  attention,  with  close  application, 
with  oagcr  desire. 

Intentness,  in-tent'nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  intent,  anxious  application. 
To  Inter,  !n-icr\  v.  a.- 

To  cover  under  ground,  to  bury. 
Intercalar,  in-tcr'ka-lar-         1 

Intercalary,  in-ter.k«^l'a-re.  /** 
Inserted  out  of  the  common  order  10  preserve 
the  equation  of  time,  as  the  twenty -ninth  of 
February  in  a  leap  year  is  an  Intcrcalafy  day. 

0:j*  All  otjrorthocpists  agree  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable  of  tntercalar  and 
tnterca!ate\  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  place 
It  00  the  same  syllabic  in  inter caiary;  but  Dr. 
Kcnrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bailey,  on  the 
thiid.  This  laticr  pronunciation  is  certainly 
more  agreeable  to  the  ear  ;  and  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  intercalaris,  a  word  of  the 
same  iiumbcr  of  syllables  with  the  iienuhimate 
long.  It  should  seem  we  ought  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  same  syllable  in  the  English  word, 
(.503)  but  as  our  language  absolutely  forbids 
us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  a  in  this  termination 
(5»e)j  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
frface  It  oil  the  preceding  syliabie,  especially  as 
the  termination  is  not  enclitical  (513),  and 
therefore  does  not  require  the  accent  on  the 
Jomunaivcparloftheword,(sccAcAOEMY). 
The  accent  on  the  third  syllable  therefore,  as  it 
clashes  with  no  analogy,  and  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  adopted.     . 

To  Intercalate,  tn-tcr'ka-late. 

V.  a.  To  insert  an  extraordinary  day. 

rNTERCALATiON,   in-te: -ka-l5'shdn. 
5.  Insertion  of  days  out  of  the  ordinary  rcck- 
'    oning. 

To  Intercede,  ?n.t^r-sced'.  v.  n. 

To  pass  between  ;  to  dedicate,  to  aa  between 
two  pur  ties. 

ilNTRRCEDER,  f n^ter-s^c'du.  s.    (98) 
One  that  intercedes*  a  mediator. 

To  Intercept,  in-ter-sept'.  v.a. 

1  o  stop  and  seize  in  the  way  ;  to  obstruB,  to 
•    cut  off,  u)  stop  from  being  communicated. 

Interception, in-ter-scp'shun.  s. 

Ubstruaion.  seizure  by  the  way. 

Intercession,  in-ter-slsh'an.  s. 

Mediation,  mterposltion,  agency  between  two 
parties,  agency  in  the  cause  of  another. 

Intercessour,  Jn-t^r-ses'sSr.  s. 
Mediator,  agent  between  two  parties  to  pro- 
cure reconciliation.— See  Honour. 

To  Interchain,  in-tir-tshane'.v.a. 

1  o  chain,  to  link  together. 

To. Interchange,  in-tcr-tshanje', 

V.  a.  To  piit  each  in  the  place  of  the  other; 
to  succeed  alternately. 

Interchange,  in'tcr-uhanje.  s. 

Commerce,  permuiatian  of  commodities  ;  al- 
ternate succession ;  mutual  donation  and  re- 
ception. (493) 

iNTEllCHANGEiWBLE,  fn-tlr-tshan'ja- 
bl.  a.  (405) 

Capable  of  being  interchanged ;  given  and 
taken  mutually;  following  each  other  in  alter- 
nate SUCCCI^iOR* 

Kk2 


Interchangeably,  in-ter-tahin'jS- 

blc.  ad. 

Alternately,  in  a  manner  whereby  each  givra 
and  receives. 

Interchancement,  !n-tlr.tshanjc' 
mint.  s. 
Exchange,  mutual  transference. 

Intercipient,  in-tcr-sip'e-enr.  s. 
An  intercepting  power,  someining  that  cause* 
a  stoppge. « 

lNTERcissiON,!n-ier.si2h'uh:s. 
Interruption. 

To  lNTERCLUDE,!n-t4r-klude.  v.  n. 
To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by  something 
intervening. 

Interclusion,  in-tlr-klu'zhfin.  s. 

Obstruaion,  interception. 

Intercolu.mniation,    in-tcr-ko- 
lum-n^-a^hun.  s. 
The  space  between  the  pillars. 

To  lNTERCOMMON,in-!er-kom'mun. 
v.  n.  To  feed  at  the  same  table. 

lNTERCOMMUNiTY,m-ter-kom-mu'. 


ne-t 


h. 


A  mutual  communication  or  community. 
Intercostal,  m-ter-kos'tal.  a. 

Placed  between  the  ribs. 

Intercourse,  in'tcr-korse.  s. 

Commerce,  exchange ;  communication. 
lNTERCURRENCE,in-ter.kur'rlnse.s. 

Passage  between. 

Intercurrent,  in-tlr-kar'rlnt.  a. 

Running  between. 

Interdeal,  in-tfr-dele',  ». 
Traffick,  intercourse.  , 

To  Interdict,  in-t?r-dikt'.  v.  a. 

To  forbid,  to  prohibis  ;  to  prohibit  from'  the 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  the  church.' 

Interdict, tn'tlr-dikus.  (493) 

Prohibition,  prohibiting  decree;  aj>apai  pro- 
hibition to  the  clergy  to  celebrate  the  holy 
offices.  "^ 

Interdiction,  in-ter-d!k'shun.s. 

Prohibition,  forbidding  decree;  curse,  from* 
the  papal  interdia. 

Interdictory,  in-ter-dfk'tur-i  a. 

Belonging  to  an  interdiaion.  (^ta)  For  the»k 
see  DoMASTiCR. 

To  Interest,  in'tir-^st.  v,  a. 

To  concern,  to  affea,  to  give  share  in. 

Interest,  in'tlr-fet.  s. 

Concern,  advantage,  good-r  influence  over, 
others;  share,  part  in  any  thing,  panicipaiion  ^ 
regard  to  private  profit ;  money  paid  for  use* 
usur>-;  any  surplus  of  advantage. 

To  Interfere,  in-ter.fcre^  v.  a. 

To  interjpose,  to  intermeddle ;  to  clash,  to  00- 
pose  each  other. 

Interterence,  fn-tlr.fe'ren$e.  a.  - 
An  interposing,  an  intermeddling. 

tr  There  is  a  perfcaiy  new  pitmunciation  of 
this  word,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  which  from  it»  sin^ularitv,  bids  fair 
for  a  reception  among  the  mii^or  critics  in  pro- 
nunciation, especially  when  there  are  at  first 
sight  a  few  plausible  anafogies  in  iu  favour. 
VV^hy,  these  critics  will  say,  should  we  not 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
aniepenuUimaie  syllable,  as  well  zs  conference, 
deference^  preference,  inferencg,  and  eircum-' 
ftrence,  which  it  is  evident  are  not  formed 
from  onr  verbs  to  confer,  defir,  &c.  but  from.  - 
the  LatiD  cwferens^  d^rens,  &c.  ?  It  may 
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rr  (5.59).  Fate  (73), far  (77),  fill  (83),fat{8i) ;  me (93),  mk  (95);  pine  (l05),pin  (107);  no(i62),mivc(lG4), 


1)e  answcrrd.  that  as  there  is  no  Latin  verb  /«- 
terfero^  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  ac- 
centing this  word*  on  the  antepenultimate  syl- 
liiWe,  as  there  is  for  the  other  words :  and 
therefore  forming  interferem'c  from  our  own 
verb  to  interfirey  seemi  preferable  to  the  form- 
ing of  a  mwrnrel  Latin  word,  merely  to  avoid 
a  formative  of  our  own  i  especially  when  we 
have  so  mafiy  words  in  a  similar  lerminaiion 
deriving  their  accent  from  the  veib  :  as  r/<^- 
ance,iTOxndffy',  reliance,  from  rely^  assur- 
iince,  from  tfili/rr,  &c.  and  even  in  this  ter- 
mination condolctece^  from  condole ;  and  why 
not  interference  ^xom  interfere  F  Entick's  is 
the  oiily  Dictioiuiry  in  which  I  have  found 
tbU  very  common  and  useful  word ;  but  as 
Dr.  Johnson  has  not  got  it,  (his  omission  in 
other  Diftionaries  kcaiily  accounted  for. 

Ikterfluent,  in-tcr'flu-ent.  a. 
(j5i8,^  Flowing  between. 

Interfulcknt,  in-ter-ful'jent.  a. 

Shining  bctwees. 
iNTEKf  U£ED,in-ter-fizd'.a.  (359) 

Poured  or  scaucrcd^twccn. 

Inter jXc£NCY,  in-ter-ja'sen-se.  s. 

The  att  or  state  ot  lying  between ;  the  thing 

lying  between. 
lNTERjACKNT,1n-ter-ji'seat.  a. 

Intervening,  lying  betvwen. 

Interjection,  in-ter-jek'shun.  s. 
A  part  of  speech  ihat  discovert  the  mmd  to 
be  seized  or  affetled  wiih  some  passion,  such 
as  are  in  English,  Oh  1  alasi  ah !  intervcn- 
lion,  interposition  ;  a6l  of  something  coming 
beiwten. 

Ix'TETllM,  !n'l6r-im.  «•  (554) 
Mean  time,  intervening  time. 

To  Interjoin,  in-tcr-j^n'.  v.  n. 

To  join  mutually,  to  intermarry. 
Interiour,  fn-te're-Or.a. 

Internal,  inner,  not  outward,  not  tuperhciaU 
lNTERKNOWi.E.i)GE,!n-ter-nol'ledje. 

•  s.  Mutual  knowledge. 

To  Interlace,  in-ter-lasc'.  v.  a. 

To  intermix,  to  put  one  thing  within  another. 
Interlapse,  in-ter-lapse',  s. 

The  flow  of  time  between  any  two  events. 

To  Interlard,  in-tlr-lard'.  v.  a. 

To  mix  meat  with  bacon  or  fat;  to  interpose, 
to  insert  between ;  to  diversify  by  mixture. 
To  lNTERLE.\VE.*n-ter-leve'.  y.  a. 
To  chequer  a  book  by  the  insertion  of  blank 
leaves.  ^ 

To  Interline,  ?n-ter-line'.  v.  a. 

To  write  in  altcniaie  Imci;  to  corre^  by 
Bomethiog  written  between  the  lines. 

Interlineation,   in-ter-lin-c-a'- 

shun,  s,  .     .  ,    ,. 

Correaion  made  by  writing  between  the  lines. 

To  Interlink,  in-t?r-lingk'.  y.  a. 
To  conneft  chains  one  to  another,  to  join  one 
in  another.  «       i      ti      2 

Interlocution,  in-ter-lo-ku  shun. 

«.  Di»k)giie,  interchange  of  speech  ;  prepara- 
tory j>r«oeeding  in  law.  ^     ^ 

Inter LOCUTOit,  !n-ter-lik'ku-tur.$. 
(^iR)  Dialc^ist,  one  that  talks  with  another. 

ftjr  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  language  to 
the  encliiical  accent,  that  this  word,  though 
perfectly  Latin,  and  having  tiie  penuUimate  u 
long,  has  not  been  Able  to  prc«eive  the  accent 
on  that  syUaWe.  Mr.  Wares  is  the  onlyor- 
tbikpist  who  places  the  accent  on  u  ;  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenivck, 
Mr.  Sco\t,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  aod  Eo- 


tick,  accent  the  antepenultimate  syllable.  I 
prefer  Mr.  Narcs*s  accentuation. — See  Pito- 
L  o  c  u  T  o  K . 

Inter  LOCUTORY.in-tcr-lok'ku-tur-i 

a.  (512}  Consisting  of  dialogue  ;  preparatory 
decision. 
fj;^  For  the  last  0,  sec  Domestick. 

To  Interlope,  in-ter-lopc'.  v.  n. 

To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  the  ad- 
vantage that  one  should  gain  from  the  other. 

Interloper,  in-ter-io'pur.  s.  (08) 
One  who  runs  into  business  to  which  he  has  no 
right. 

InterlucenTj  in-ter-lu'scnt,  a. 
Shining  between. 

Interlude,  iii'tcr-lude.  s. 

Something  played  at  the  intcivals  of  festivity, 
a  farce* 
InterlUENCY,  in-ter-lu'en-se.  s. 
Water  interposited,  interposition  of  a  flood. 

Inter  LUNAR,  in-ter-lu'nar.       \, 
T  s      J     iw    •»     r    ra. 

Interlunary,  In-ter-lu'nar-e.  J 

Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  about 

to  change,  is  invisible. 

lNTERMAR,RlAGE,in-ter-mar'ndjc.s. 

(90)  (274)  Marriage  l)ciwcen  two  families, 
where  each  takes  one  and  gives  another 

To  Intermarry,  in-ter-mar'rc. 

V.  n.  To  marry  some  of  each  family  with  the 
other. 

To  Intermeddle,  in-ter-mcd'dl. 

v.  n.  To  inttrpose  officioiisly. 
Intermeddler,  in-ier-med'dl'Ur.  $. 
One  that  interposes  officiously. 

Intermediacy,    in-ter-n^e'dc-a-se, 
or  fn-tcr^nie'je-a-se.  s.  (2p3)   ^ 
Interposition,  intervention. 

Intermedial,    in-ter-me'de-al,   or 
in-ter-me-je'al.  a.  (294) 
Intervening,  1^'ing  between,  intervenient. 

Intermediate,  in-t^r-me'dc-ate.  a. 
Intervening,  interposed . — See  Immediate. 

lNTERMEDiATELY,in-ter-me'de-ate- 

1^.  ad.  (376)     .        ^     ^ 
By  way  of  inic  rvention  .—See  Immediate. 

Interment,  in-ter'inent.  s. 

Burial,  sepulture. 
Intermioration,     in-ter-me-gra'- 

shun.  s. 

Act  of  removing  from 'one  place  to  another, 
€0  as  that  of  two^parties  removing,  each  takes 
the  place  of  the  other. 

Interminable,  in-ter'me-na-bl.  a. 

Immense,  admitting  no  boundary. 
Intermxnate,   in-ter'mc-natc.  a. 

(91)  Unbounded,  unlimited. 
Intermi  NATION, iii-ter-ine-iw'shun. 

s.  Menace,  threat. 

To  Intermingle,  !n-ter-raing  gl. 
v.a.  To  mingle,  to  mix  some  things  among 
others.  ^ 

To  Intermingle,  tn-ter-mmg  gl. 

V.  n.  To  be  mi^xedor  incorporated. 

Intermission,  In-tir-mish'un.  s. 

Cessation  for  a  tiraCy  pause,  intermediate  stop ; 
intervenient  time ;  state  oi  being  intemiittcd ; 
the  space  between  the  pMipxysms  ofa  fever. 
Intermissive,  In-t^r-nm'siv.  a. 
(158}  Coming  by  <iu»  not  continual 

To  Intermit,  in-tcr-init' .  y.  a. 
To  forbear  any  thing  for  a  time,  to  inicrropt. 


To  Intermit,  fn-ier-mlt' .  v.  n. 

To  grow  mild  between  the  fits  or  paroxismi . 

Intermittent,  in-ter-init'tcnt.  a. 

Coming  by  fits. 

To  Intermix,  In-t^r-nuk^' .  v.  a. 

To  mingle,  to  join,  to  put  tome  things  among 
other*. 

To  Intermix,  In-tlr-miks'.  v.  n. 

1^0  be  mingled  together. 
Intermixture,  in-ter-mlks'tshure. 

s.  (461)  Mats  formed  by  mingling  bodies; 

something  additional  mingled  in  a  mass. 
lNTERMUNDANE,!n-tcr-mun'darie.a. 

Subsisting  between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and 

orb. 

Intermural,  in-tcr-mu'ral.  a. 

Lying  between  walls; 
Intermutual,  in-ter-mu'tsliu-al.  a. 

Mutual,  interchanged. 

Intern,  in-tern'.  a. 
Inward,  intestine,  not  foreign. 

Internal,  in-ter'nal.  a. 

Inward,  not  external;  intrinsick,  not  depend- 
ing 00  external  accidcitLs  real. 

Internally,  in-ter'naUe.  ad. 
Inwardly ;  mentally,  intellectually. 

Internecine,  In-ter-ne'sint.  a. 
Endeavouring  mutual  destruction.  (149) 

lNTERNECiON,in-tcr-nc'shun.  s. 

Massacre,  slaughter. 

Internuncio,  in-tcr-nun'she-o.  s. 

Messenger  between  two  parties. 
lNTERPELLATiON,in-ter-peUlVshun 

s.  A  summons,  a  call  upon. 
To  Interpol  ate,  in-t^r'po-late. 

v.  a.  (91)  To  foist  any  thing  into  a  place  to 
which  It  does  not  beleng ;  to  renew,  to  begin 
again. 

Interpolation,  in-ter-po-la'sbun, 

8.  Someihing  added  or  put  into  rhe  original 
mauer. 
Interpolator, In-tir'po-la-tur.  s. 

(321)  One  that  foi^^ts  in  counterfeit  passages* 

Interposal,  in-ter-po'zal.  s. 
Interposition,  agency  betwem  two  pawns; 
intervention. 

To  Interpose,  fn-ter-pozc'.  v. a. 

To  thrust  in  as  an  obstruftion,  intemiptum,  or 
inconvenience ;  to  offer  as  a  succour  or  relief; 
to  place  between,  to  make  intervenient. 

To  Interpose,  in-tcr-pozc'.  v.  n. 

To  mediate,  to  ad  between  two  parties  j  to 
put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 

Interposer,  in-t^r-po'ziir.  s.  (95) 
One  that  comes  between  others  ;  an  interve- 
nient agent,  a  mediator. 

Interposition,  inrter-p9-z?sh'un. 

s.  Intervenient  agency;  meitatioii;  agency 
between  panics  ;  intervention,  state  of  being 
placed  between  two  ;  any  thing  interposed. 

To  Interpret,  in-ter'pret.  v. a. 

To  explain^  to  translate,  to  decipher,  to  give  a 
solutioti. 
Interpretable,  !n-t?r'pre-ta-bl.a. 
Capable  of  bcirfg  expounded. 

Interpretation,  tn-ter-prc-ti'- 

shSn.  s. 

The  aa  of  interpreting,  explafiation  j  the  icnic 
given  by  any  interpreter,  exposition. 

Interpretative,  in.T?r'pi>^-t4.tiv. 
a.  (5ifi)  CoUcded  t^  interprewioii. 
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(?7),  nJt  (163)  ;tibe  (171),  lib  (172).  bill  (173);  &il  (299>;  piSncl  (313);  /Wn  (466),  thIs  (469) 

Interspersio'n,  in-ter-sptr'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  scatlering  here  and  there. 

Interstellar,  in-tJr-stel'lar.  a. 

Intervening  between  the  stars. 
*lNTERSTiCE,ln'ter-st!s,  orin-ter'slis 

s.  Space  between  one  thing  and  another. 
g3-  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narcs, 

Ruchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr. 

Bar^rlay,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 

of  this  v^-ord  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 

Scoit,  Bailey,  and  Emick,  on  the  first.     I  do 

not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  this  the 

best  accentuation  :  for  as  this  word  must  be  de- 
rived from  ihe  noun  im^rsthium,  and  not  from 

the  verb  intersto^  the  rule  so  often  mentioned 

of  changing  the  secondary  accent  of  the  Latin 

word  when  shortened  into  the  principal  accent 

of  the  English  word  must  take  place  here.— 

See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conje6lare  what  could  be  the 

reason  why  i his  maiority  of  orihoepists  should 

be  found  on  ihe  side  of  ihc  pcnultinaate  pro- 
nunciation of  ihi!»  word.     It  is  certain  that  the 

greatest  pan  do  but  copy  from  former  Diction- 
aries ;  but  when  an  uncouth  and  uncommon 

pronunciation   is  adopted,  it  is   generally  for 

some  learned  reason  from  the  dead  languages, 

which  the  common  inspeaor  is  uiierly  inca- 
pable of  conceiving.     In  the  present  instance, 

bowcvcT,  there  is  iiot  the  shadow  of  a  reason, 

from  the  original  Latin,  why  we  should  place 

the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  interstice, 

which  would  not  oblige  us  to  lay  the  stress  on 

the  same  syllable  of  intgrfire,  intemfene,  inter- 

cwrse,  intervai,  suferfiiuc,  &c. 

Intfrstitial,  in-ter-sush'al.  a. 

Containing  interstices.       ' 

lNTERTEXTURE.in-!cr-t^ks'tshure. 
Diversification  of  things  mingled  or  woven 


-rSff'eS-tiv. 


Interpretatively,  !n-tlr'p^e-la• 
t!\l-li.  ad.  (512) 
As  may  be  collc£icd  by  interpretation. 

Interpreter,  In-tcr'prc-tur,  s. 

All  expositor,  an  expounder  ;  a  translator. 
iNTERPUNCTiONjin-tcr-pungk'shun 

5.  Pointing  between  words  or  sentences. 

Interregnum,  in-ter-r^g'nim.  $. 

The  time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant  between 
the  death  of  one  prince,  and  accession  of  ano- 
ther. 
Interreign,  !n.ter-rane'.  s. 
Vacancy  of  the  throne. 

To  Interrogate,  in-tlr'ro-gite. 

v.a.  To  examine,  to  question. 

To  Interrogate,  tn-ter'16-gate. 

v.n.  To  ask,  to  ]iUt  questions. 

Interrogation,  Jn-t^r-ro-ga'shun. 

s.  A  question  put,  an  iiujuiryi  a  note  that 
marks  a  question,  thus  ? 
Interrogative,  !n-icr-rug'  ga 

a.  Dei^oting  a  question,  cxpvcb^cd  in  a  ques- 
tionary  form  of  words. 

Interrogative,  !ii-icr-rog'ga-tiv. 

i.  (51s)  A  pronoun  u&ed  in  asking  questions, 
as,  who  ?  what  ? 

Interrogatively,  in-tcr-rog'ga- 

tiv-li.  ari. 
Id  ibrm  of  a  question. 
Interrogator,  in-tcr'ro-ga-tur.  s. 

(521)  An  askcr  of  questions. 

Interrogatory,  in-ter-rog'ga-iur- 
e.  s.  {5\'i)  ^ 

A  question,  an  inquiry. 
g:f-   For  the  last©,  see  Dome  STICK. 

Interrogatory,  in-tcr-rog'ga-tur- 
e.  a.  (557) 

Containing  a  question,  expressing  a  question. 

To  Interrupt,  in-ter-rupt'.  v.a. 

To  binder  the  process  of  any  thing  by  breaking 
in  uponii ;  lo  hinder  one  irom  proceeding,  by 
interposition  ;  to  divide,  to  separate. 

Interruptedly,  in-ter-rup'ted-li. 

ad.  Not  in  continuity ;  not  without  stoppages. 

Interrupter,  in-ter-rupi'ur.  s.fps) 

He  who  ioterruprs. 

Intkrruptio.v.  Tn-ter-rup'shun.  s. 
Interposition,  brcacli  of  continuity  4  hindrance, 
stop,  obstruction. 

Interscapular,  tn-ier-skap'pu-lar. 

a.  Placed  between  the  shoulders. 

To  Interscind,  in-ter-siad'.  v,  a. 
To  cut  off  by  imcrrupi ion . 

To  Interscribe,  in-ter-skrlbe',  v.a. 

To  write  between. 
Intersecant,  in-ter-si'kant.  a. 

Dividing  any  thing  into  parts. 

To  Intersect,  in-ter-sekt' .  v.  a.x 
To  Cut,  to  divide  each  other  mutually. 

To  Intersect,  tn-tcr-sekt'.  v^n. 
To  meet  and  cross  each  other. 

Intersection,  in~ier-sck'shun.  s. 

llie  point  where  lines  cross  each  other. 

To  iNTERSERT.in-ter-sirt'.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  between  other  things. 

Intersertion,  in-tcr-sir'shun.  8. 

An  toiertion,  or  thing  inserted  between  any 

thing. 
To  Intersperse  Jn.ter-sperse'.  v.a. 

To  wz^wzj  here  aod  there  among  other  things. 


one  among  another. 

To  Intertwine,  in-ter-twine'.  1 
To  Intertwist,  in-ter-twist'.     / 

V.  a.  To  unite  by  twisting  one  in  another. 

Interval,  in'tor-val.  s. 

Space  between  places,  interstice  ;  time  passing 
two  assignable  poinu,  remission  oi  delirium  or 
distemper. 
5:J-  Dr.  Kcnrick,  of  all  our  ortboepists,  «s  the 
onlv  one  who  accents  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable. 

To  Intervene,  in-tcr-vene'.  v.n. 

To  come  between  things  or  persons. 
Intervenient,  in-ter*ve'ne-ent.  a. 
Intercedent,  passing  between. 

Intervention,  in-tcr-ven'slmn.  s. 

Agency  between  persons;  agency  between  an- 
tecedents and  consecutives  ;  interposition,  the 
state  of  being  interposed. 
To  Inter  VERT,  in-ter-vert' .  v.  a 
To  turn  to  another  course. 

Interview,  !n'ter-vu.  s. 

Mutual  sight,  sight  of  each  other. 

ToIntervolve,  in-ter-volv'.  v.  a. 
To  involve  one  within  another. 

To  Interweave, in-t?r-wive'. V.a. 

Prctcr.  Interwove  ;  Part.  pass.  Interwoven,  In- 
terwove, or  Interweaved.  To  mix  one  with 
another  iu  a  regular  texture,  to  intermingle. 

Intestable,  in-tes'ta-bl.  a. 

Disqualified  to  make  a  will. 

Intestate,  in-tes't4r.e.  a.  fpi) 

Wanting  a  will,  dying  without  a  will. 

Intestinal,  in-ics'te-nal.  a.  (ss) 

Belonging  to  tbe  guts. 


ftf  ^his  word  is  sometimci  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  third  s);lbble  with  the  i  long, 
because  the  i  in  the  Latin  intestimm  is  long  ; 
but  Dr.  Johnson  makes  it  more  properly  a 
formative  of  oiir  own  from  intestine ;  aijd  even 
if  we  were  to  allow  this  adjective  to  be  derived 
immediately  from  the  Latin  substantive  of  the 
same  number  of  syllables,  we  may  see  in  Prin- 
ciples, No.  503  6,  how  many  exceptions  there 
are  to  this  rule,  and  how  prcfcablc  it  is  that  tins 
word  is  one. 

Intestine.,  in-tes'tin.  a.  (i4o) 

Internal,  inward.;  contained  m  the  body ;  do- 

mesiick,  not  foreign. 
IntesTIi^e,  in-tcs'tin.  s. 

The  gut,  the  bowel. 
To  Inthral,  in-/Arawl'.  v.  a.  (406| 

To  enslave,  toshackle,  to  reduce  to  servitude. 
Inthralment,  in-/*rawl'ment.  s. 

Servitude,  slavery. 
To  In  throne,  !n-/Ar6nc  .  v.  a. 

To  raise  to  royalty,  to  seat  on  a  throne. 
Intimacy,  in'tc-ma-sc.  s. 

Clbseiaouliarity. 

Intimate,  in'te-mat.  a.  (91) 

Inmost,  inward,  intestine;  familiar,  closely 
acquainted. 

Intimate,  iti'ti-raat.  s. 

A  familiar  friend,  one  who  is  trusted  With  our 
thoughis. 
To  Intimate,  In'te-rnate.  v.a.  (91) 

To  him,  to  point  out  indirectly,  or  not  very 
plainly. 

Intimately,  in'te-m5tc-lc.  ad. 
Closely,  with  intermixture  ot  iiarts ;  familiarly, 
with  close  friendship. 

Intimation,  ii^t^-ma'shun.  s. 

Hint,  obscure  or  hidircci  declaration  or  direc- 
tion. 

To  Intimidate,  in-tlm'e.daie.  v.  a. 

To  make  fearful,  to  dastardizc,  to  make  cow- 

Intire,  in-tine'.  «•     .    , 

Whole,  undiminished,  unbrokei>, 
Intireness,  in-tire'nes.  s. 

Whblcnest,  integrity. 

Into,  in'tJ.  prep.         ,       ,  • 

Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place  ;  noting 
penetration  bevond  the  ouuide  ;  noting  a  new 
state  to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  the 
agency  of  a  cause.  ^ 

Intolerable,  in-tol'ler-a-bl.  a. 
Insufferable,  not  to  be  endured  ;  bad  beyond 
sufierance.  ^ 

Intolerableness,  !n-til'ler-a-bl- 

nes.  s.  (554)  {555) 
Quality  of  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 

Intolerably,  in-tol'Icr-a-ble.  ad.. 

To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 
Intolerant,  in-tol'ler-ant.  a. 

Not  enduring,  not  able  to  endure. 

Intolerance,  in-tol'ir.anse.  s. 

Want  of  toleration. 
To  INT0M3^  In-toim'.  v.a.  (34?) 
TpeoGbse  in  aiuneral  monument,  to  bury. 

Intonation,  iii-to-na'shun.  s. 

Manner  of  sounding. 

ToIntone, fn-tone'.  v.n. 
To  make  a  slow  protracted  noise. 

To  Intort,  in-t6rt'.  v.  a. 
To  twist,  to  wreath,  to  wring. 

To  Intoxicate,  in-toks'e-kite.  v. i. 
To  inebriate,  to  make  drunk* 
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Intoxication,  !n-foks-^-ka'shun. 

s.  Inchn;ition,  the  act  of  making  drunk,  the 
stale  of  being  drunk. 

Intractable.  in-traK'ta-'^^'*- 

Unj^ovcrmble,  tiubborn,  obstinate,  unmanage- 
able, furious. 
lNTRACTABLENESS,tn-trak'ta-bl-nls 
s.  Obstinacy  I  pcrverseness. 

Intractably,  ?n-trak'ta-bli.  ad. 

Unmanageably,  stubbornly. 
iNTRANguiLLlTY,  !n-tran-kwil'4-te 

s.  Unquietness,  want  of  rest. 
Intr  AN  SMUT  ABLE,  !n-trans-ni6'ta. 

bl.  a.  (405) 

Uncbangeablc  to  any.  other  substance. 
To  Tntrisasure,  rn-trezh'urc.  v.  a. 

To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury. 
To  Intrench,  in-trcnsh'.  v.  n. 
•     To  invade,  to  encroach,  to  cut  off  ^xin  of  what 

belong  to  another;  to  break  with  koUows ; 

to  fonify  with  a  trench. 
Intrenchant,  !n-trensh'ant.  a. 

Not  to  be  divided,  not  to  be  wounded,  indi- 
visible. 
Intrenchment,  fn-trensh'mcnt.  s. 

Fortification  with  a  trench. 

Intrepid,  in.trep'itl.  a. 
Fearless,  daring,  bora,  bnve. 

Intrepidity,  in-iri-pid'c-te.  s. 

Fearlessness,  courage,  boldness. 

Intrepidly,  !n-trSp'ld-!c.  ad. 

Fearlessly,  boldly,  daringly. 
Intricacy,  in'tre-ka-se.  s.^ 
State  of  being  entangled,  perplexity,  involu- 
tion. 

Intricate,  in'trc^katc,  a.  (<)i) 

Entangled,  perplexed,  involved,  complicated, 
obscure.' 
To  Intricate,  !n'tre-kate.  y.  a. 
(91)  To  perplex,  to  darken.    Not  in  use. 

Intricately,  !n'tre-kate-!4.  ad. 

With  involution  of  one  in  another,  with  per- 

lNTRiCATENESS,in'tre-katc-nes*  8« 
Perplexity,  involution,  obscurity. 

Intrigue,  in-tricg'.  s.  (112)  (337) 

A  plot,  8  private  transaction  in  which  many 
pjrtics  arc  engaged ;  a  love  plot ;  intricacy, 
complication ;  the  complication  or  perplexity 
ofa  table  or  poem. 

To  Intrigue,  in-tiecg.'.  v.  n.,  (560) 

To  form  plots,  to  carry  on  private  designs  ;  to 
carry  on  an  affair  of  love. 

Intriguer,  !n-trceg'ur.  s.  (pe) 

-One  who  busies  himselF  in  private  transac- 
tions, one  who  forms  plots^  one  who  pursues 
women. 
Intriguingly.  in-tri^g^lng-li.  ad. 
With  intrigue,  with  secret  plotting. 

Intrinsecal,  !n-trin'si-kal.  a. 
Internal,  solid,  natural,  not  Kcidencal. 

fj^  This  word,  derived  from  the  Latin  /«/nV/- 
sfcus,  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  is  now,  contrtiy 
to  etymology,  generally  written  intrinucal. 

Intrinsecally,  !n-trin'se-kal-i. 
ad.  Internally,  natunlly,  really;  within,  at  the 
inside 

Intrinsick,  in-tiin'sik.  a. 
Inward,  internal,  real,  true ;  not  depending  on 
accident,  fixed  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Intrinsecate,  in-tnn'se-katc.  a. 
Perplexed.    Obwlcte* 


iT(i  Introduce,  m-trA-duse  .  v.  a. 
(;-76j  To  conduct  or  usher  in  to  a  place,  or 
to  a  person ;  to  bring  something  into  notice 
or  practice  ;  to  produce,  to  give  occasion  ,  to 
l'rin^  into  writing  or  discouisc  by  proper  pre- 
paratives. 
Introducer,  liv-tro-du'sur.  s. 

One  who  conducts  another  to  a  place  or  per- 
son ;  any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into  prac- 
tice or  notice. 
Introduction,  in-tro-dak'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  conducting  or  ushering  to  any  place 
or  person  ;  the  act  of  biingii.g  any  new  thing 
into  notice  or  practice  ;  the  preface,  or  part  of 


ifv.  a. 


a  book  containing  previous  mairer. 
Introductive,  in-tro-dCik' 

Serving  as  the  means  to  introduce  something 

else. 
Introductory. fn-tro-duk'tur-i.  a. 

(pifi)  Previous,  serving  as  a  means  tosome- 
thiiSg  farther.  ' 

Introgression,  In-tro-gr^sh'un.  s. 
Entrance,  the  act  of  entering. 

Intromission,  in-tro-njish'un.  s. 

I'be  act  of  sending  in. 

To  Intromit,  in-tro-nut'.  v.  a. 
To  send  in,  to  let  in«  to  admit,  to  allow  to 
enter. 

To  Introspect,  in-tro-splkt'.  v.  a. 

To  rake  a  view  of  the  inside. 

lNTROspECTiON,!n-trA-spek'shun.  s. 
A  view  of  ihe  inside. 

Introven-ienx,  in-tro-ve'ni-ent.  a. 

Entering,  coming  in. 

To  Introvert,  !n-tr6-vcn'.  v. a. 

To  turn  inwards. 

(J:^  This  word  is  not  -in  any  Dictionary  I  have 
sren,   but  from  its  real  utility  otight  to  be  in 

'  all  of  them  It  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  thjt 
act  of  the  mind  which  turns  our  thou^its  upon 
ourselves;  and  is  so  happily  exemplified  bv 
Hannah  More,  in  her  Strictures  on  Female 
Etlucatitm,  as  at  once  to  show  ihc  beauty  of 
the  thought  and  \ht  propriety 'of  the  expression. 
Speaking  of  that  exquisi:e  sensibility  which 
some  females  plead  as  a  reason  for  shunning 
that  distress,  in  the  removing  of  which  it  should 
be  exerted i  she  savs,.  **  That  esi^uisiie  sense 
'*  of  fittiling  which  God  implanted  m  the  heart 
*'  as  a  stimulus  to  quicken  us  in  relieving  the 
"  miseries  of  others,  is  thus /n;r^rr/r^,  and 
*'  learns  to  consider  self  as  not  the  agent,  but 
**  the  object  of  compassion.  Tenderness  is 
'*  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-hearied  -,  and 
*'  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyrt  of  pthen, 
*'  this  false  delicacy  resctVes  its  own  selfish 
'*  tean,  for  the  more  elcgaiuaod  less  expensive 
**  sofh)ws  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
"tragedy."— Vol.11,  p.  128. 

To  Intrude,  fn-trWd'.  v.  n.  (176) 

To  come  in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  violence, 
to  enter  without  invitation  or  permission ;  to 
encroach,  to  force  in  uncalled  or  unpermitted r 

To  Intrude,  !n-tr6Ad'.  v.  a.  (339J 
To  force  without  right  or  welcome. 

Intruder,  in-trSo'dur.  s.  (gs) 
One  who  forces  himself  into  company  or  af- 
hin  without  right. 

Intrusion,  in^trSo'zhun.  s. 

The  z6l  of  thrusting  or  forcing  any  thing  or 
person  into  any  place  or  state  ;  encroachment 
upon  any  person  or  jpbce  ;  voluntary  and  un- 
called undertaking  ot  any  tbmg. 

lNTRUSiVE,!n-tr66's!v.  a. 
Intruding,  coBUDg  into  company  wiihoot  in- 
viution. 


f:3*  This  word  has  nob  found  its  way  into  any 
of  our  Didi.maries,  except  Scott's  and  Em- 
tick*s  ;  but  for  its  legiiimacy  and  uiilit]^*,  the 
publick  ear  will  be  asumcient  warrant,  without 
any  aotboriiy  to  exemplify  iu 

iTo  Intrust,  fn-trust'.  V.  a. 

To  treat  with  confidence,  to  charge  with  ai»y 
secret. 

:Intuition,  in-ti-Wun.  .^. 
^     Sight  of  any  thing,  immediate   knowledge  ; 
knowledge  not  obtained  by  dedu^ion  of  Fea»on. 

Intuitive,  in-tii'e-tiv.  a. 

Seen  by  the  mind  immediately  ;  secir.g,  rxK 
barely  believinj^;  having  the  power  of  dis- 
covering truth  immediately  without  tatioc.* 
nation. 

Intuitively,  in-tu'e-tiv-!e.  ad. 

Without  dedu6lion  of  reason,  by  immediate 
perception* 

Intumescence,  !n-tu-mcs'scnse.  \ 

lNTUMESCENCY,?a-tU-IllCs'seH-SC.  / 
s.  (510)  Swell,  tumour. 

lNTURGESCENCE,in-tur-j^s'.same.  s. 
(510)  Swelling,  the  ad  or  iitatc  of  swelling. 

To  Intwine,  iti-twine'.  v.  a. 

'  To  twist  or  wreath  together ;  to  oncompaN  by 

circling  round  it. 

To  Invade,  in-vadc'.  v.  a. 

To  attack  a  country,  to  make  an  bosiile  en- 
trance ;  to  assail,  to  as»au!t. 

Invader,  in-va/diir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  enters  with  hostility  into  tbe  posses- 
sions of  another ;  an  assailant. 

Invalid,  tn-val'irl.  a. 
Weak,  of  no  weight  or  e£Bcacy. 

Invalid.  In-va-leed'.  s .  (112) 

One  disabled  by  sickness  or  h  arts. 

To  Invalidate,  in-val'c-ditf.  v. a. 

To  weaken,  to  deprive  of  force  or  curacy. 

lNV\LlDiTY,in.va-lid'^-te.  s. 
Weakness,  want  of  efficacy. 

Invaluable,  tn-val'u-a-bl.  a. 
Precious  above  estimation,  inestimable. 

Invariable,  in-va're-a-bl.  a. 

Unchangeable,  constant. ' 

Invariableness,  in-va're-a-bl-DCs. 
s.  Immutability,  consr«iney. 

Invariably,  in-va're-a-ble.ad. 
Unchangeably,  constantly. 

Invasion,  fn-va'zhun.  s. 

Hostile  entrance  upon  the  rights  or  possessions 
of  another,  hostile  encroachments. 

Invasive,  m-va'siv.  a.  (i58)  (428; 

Entering  hosiilcly  upon  other  men's  posses- 
sions. 

Invective,  fn-vek'^tlv.  s.  (l4o) 

A  severe  censure  in  speech  or  writing. 

Invective, fn-vck'tiv.  a. 
Satirici!,  abusive. 

lNVECTiVELY,in-vckMv-li.  ad. 
Satirically,  abusiveljft 

To  Inveigh, in- vi'.v.  11.(249) (390) 

To  utter  censure  or  reproach. 

Inveigher,  !n-va'fir.  s. 

Vehement  railer. 

To  Inveigle,  !n-v4'gl.  v.  a.  (250) 

To  persuade  to  sometbixig  bad  or  hunltii;  to 
wheedle,  to  allure. 

Inveigler,  in-v^'gl-fir.  1.  (96) 
Seducer,  deceiver,  allurer  to  ill. 

InUENDO,  in-4-in'di.  s, 
Adittant  notice;  a  hint* 
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To  Invent,  In-vJnt'.  v.  a. 

'  To  difcCYcr,  to  fiod  out ;  10  fofgc«  to  contrive 
falsely ;  to  fci|^  ;  to  produce  souietbing  new 
in  wniiog,  or  in  meckaoicks. 

iNVENTfiR.,  In-vent'uc.  s. 

One  who  produces  someibins  new,  a  deviser 
of  sooicthiQg  not  known  before ;  a  teller  of 
fictions. 

Invention,  !n-ven'shun./S. 

Fiction,  discovery,  a^  of  i>roilucing  sdmething 
new ;  forgery  ;  ihc  thing  invented. 

Inventive,  tn-ven'tiv.  a. 
Quick  at  contrivance,  ready  at  expedients. 

Inventor,  fci-vent'ur.  s.  (166) 

A  {ijidt:rout  of  something  neW;  a  contriver, 
a  framcr. 

Inventorially,  in-ven-i6'ri-al-e. 

ad.  In  manner  of  an  inventory. 

Inventory,  fn'ven-tur-e.  s.  (512) 
An  account  or  catalogue  of  moveables.    Fbr 
ti^o,  see  DoMESTiCK. 

J:^"  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  A>h,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan, 
Enrick,  and  Bailey,  pronounce  this  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  nrst  syllable ;  and  Or.  John- 
son, Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Barcby»  on  the 
second.  Dr.  Kenrick  indeed  tells  us,  (hat  the 
accent  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  first; ;  which 
is  indeed  vcty  apparent  from  the  number  of 
wrirersl  have  produced  fbr  that  accentuation. 
Bat  the  propriety  of  ihrs  pronuncianon  is  not' 
better  supported  by  authority  than  by  analogy. 
For  if  we  had  an  English  word  from  which 
a  word  of  this  kind  might  be  formed,  as  de- 
^laraiorv^  defamatory ^  &c.  the  accent  will  ge-' 
nerally  oe  found  to  Sc  on  the  same  syllable  as 
in  declare^  defame,  &c.  but  if  we  have  no 
such  corresponding  English  word,-  and  the 
woftf  of  this  term  mat  ion  comes  from  the  La- 
tin, nfromotuory,  desultory ,  &c.  the  word 
then  takes  the  secondary  accent  we  give  the. 
I^atin  words  promontoriumt  desulto'rious,  &c. 
Now  though  our  English^  vcrb^  to  invent 
comes  from  the  same  parent  hvenioM  tnnjen- 
tory,  it  is  in  so  different  a  sense  as  to  have  no 
cbim  to  the  parentage.  As  therefore  im/en- 
tarium  is  (h^  latter  I  .at  in  word  from  which 
this  word  is  derived,  and  as  this  has  the  se- 
condary accent  on  the  first  syllable  in- our  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin,  so  inventory  must  have 
t'lt!  principal  accent  on  the  same  syllable  in 
English. See  Ac  a  demy.  Incompa- 
rable, &c. — Dr.  Johnsoni  indeed,  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  authority  from  ^Shakespeare 
against  himself: 

•«  i  found 
'<  Forsooth  an  ittwmt0ry  thus  importing 
<*  The  several  parcels  of  his  plate." 

Inventress,  in-ven'tris.  s. 

A  female  ihat  invent^. 
IvVERSR,  in- verse',  a.  (43i) 

Inverted,  reciprocal, Opposed  toDtred. 
Inversion,  in-vir'shun.s. 

Ch  uigc  of  order  or  time,  so  as  that  the  last  is 

hist,  and  first  bsf ;  char^oF  place,  so  as  that 

each  takes  the  room  of  ttfe  other. 

To  Invert,  !ii-vert'.  v.  a.  (556) 

'fo  turn  upciidte  down,  to  place  in  coniiary  me- 
thod OS  order  to  that  which  -was  betbre  ;  to 
place  ihe  last  fifit 


Invertedly,  !n-v?r'itd.|e 


ad. 


in  contrary  or  reversed  order. 

To  1 N  V  EST,  !n-veRt' .  v..  a. 

To  dress,  10  clothe,  to  array  ;  to  place  in  pos- 
si%sioii  Ota  rank  or  office;  to  adorn,  to  grace  ; 
to  coiifir,  to  give ;  to  enclose,  to  surrouud  so 
asio  iuterccpt  succoun  or  provisions. 


Investient,  Jo-vis'tshent.  a.  (464) 

Covering,  clothing. 
Investigable,  ln-v^$'te-ga^bl.  a. 

To  .be  searched  out,  discovecable  by  ntional 

disquisition. 

To  Investigate,  in-ves'te-gate, 

v.  a.  (91)    To  search  out,  to  find  out  by  ra- 
tional disquisition. 

Investigation,  in-vcs-te^g4'shun. 

a.  I'be  a£k  of  the  miod  by  which  unknown 
truths  are  discovered ;  exami nation. 

Investiture,  in-vls'te-ture.  s. 

I'he  right  of  giving  potsession  of  any  manor, 
office,  or  beoehce;  thea^  of  giving  pos$0i 
sion. 
Investment,  !n-vest'ment.  s. 

Dress,  clothes,  garment,  habit. 

Inveteracy,  in-vlt'tcr-a-sJ.  s. 

Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad ;  in  phy-' 
sick,  long  continuance  of  a  disease. 

Inveterate, in-vfe'ter-ate.  a.  (91) 

Old.  long  established ;  obstinate  by  long  con- 
tinuance. 

To  Inveterate,  !n-vet'ter-ate.v.a. 

To  harden  or  make  obstiaaie  by  loi)g  conti- 
nuance. 
lNVETERATENESS,in-vet'ttT-aie-nes 
s.  Ix>og  continuance  of  any  thing  bad  •  olkiti- 
nacy  confirmed  by  time. 

lNVETERATiON,m-vit-ter-a'shQn.8. 

The  a£l  of  hardaning  or  confirming  by  long 

coiut  nuance.  - 
iNViDiouSjin-vid'i-uSjOrJn-vid'ji- 

«s.  a.  (293)  («76) 

Envious,  malignant ;  likely  to  incur  or  to  bring 

hatred. 

Invidiously,  in-vld'^-us-li.  ad. 

Malignant,  enviously;    in  manner  likely  to 
provoke  hatred- 
Invidiousness,  in-v!d'e-us-!ies,  s. 

Quality  of  provoking'envy  or  hatred. 

To  Invigorate,  !n-vig'go.rate.v.  a. 
To  endue  wiih  vigour,  to  strengthen,  to  ani- 
mate, to  enforce. 

lNViGORATiON,!n-vig-go-ra'$hun.s. 
Thea£lof  invigorating ;  the  state  of  being  in- 
vigorated. 

Invincible,  !n-vin'se-bl.  a.  (405) 

Unconquerable,  not  to  be  subdued. 
Invincibleness,  !n-vin'sc-bl-nes.s. 

Unconquerableness,  insuperableness. 

Invincibly,  ip-vin'se-ble.  ad. 

Insuperably,  unconquerably. 

Inviolable, in-vi'o-la-bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  to  be  pro&ned,  not  to  be  injured ;    not 
to  be  broken  ;  insusceptible  of  hurt  or  woHnd. 

INVIO^ABLY,  in-vi'o-la-bl€.  ad. 
Without  breach,  without  failure. 

Inviolate^ !n-vi'o-latc.  a.  fpi) 

Unhurt,  uninjured,  unpolluted,  unbr<>ken. 

Invious,  !n'vi-us.  a. 
Imiiassable,  untrodden. 

Invisibility,  in-viz-e-b!l'e-te.  s. 

The  state  of  being  invisible,  im|icrceptibleness 
to  sight. 

Invisible,  in-vlz'e-bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  perceptible  by  the  sight,  not  to  be  seen. 
Invisibly,  in-viz'c-blc.  ad. 

Impercepdbty  to  the  sight. 

To  Inviscate,  in-vis'kate.  v,  a. 
To  lime,  to  entangle  in  glutinous  matter. 


InvitatioNjj  fn-vi-ti'shun.  s.    . 

The  ad  of  inviting,  bidding,  or  calling  to  ^ny 
thmg  with  ceremony  and  civility. 

Invitatory,  In-vi'ta-to-ic,  a.  (512) 

*  Using  invitation,  conuming  invitation,    y^sb: 

To  Invite*  in-vltc'.  v»a. 
To  bid,  to  ask  to  any  place ;  to  allure,  to  per- 
suade. 

To  Invite,  in-vlte'.  v.  n. 
To  give  invitation,  toaffoid  aildreincnt. 

lNViT£R,in-vl'tur.  s.  {gb) 
He  who  invites. 

Invitingly,  fn-vl'iing-lc.  ad. 
In  s«ch  a  manner  as  invites  or  allures. 

To  Inumbrate,  }n-um'brAte.  v.  a. 
To  shade,  to  cover  with  shades. 

Inunction,  !n-Sngk'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  smcarinfl;  or  anointing. 

Inundation, fn-un-di'sbun.  $. 

The  overflowing  of  waters,  flood,  deluge ;  a 
confluence  of  any  kind. 

To  InvocatEj  in'vo-kite.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  invoke,  to  implore,  to  call  upon,  to  pray  tp. 

Invocation,  in-vo-ka'shun.  s. 

I'he  aft  of  calling  upon  in  prayer ;  the  form 
of  calling  for  the  assisuoce  or  preaence  of  any 
being. 

Invoice,  in'v^lse.  s. 

A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of  a  ship,  or  of  the 
articles  and  price  of  goods  sent  by  a  faftor. 

To  Invoke,  in-voke'.  v.  a. 

To  call  upon,  to  implore,  to  pray  to. 

To  Involve,  !n-volv'.  v.  a. 
To  inwrap,  to  cover  with  any  thing  sarroand- 
ing;  to  imply,  to  comprise;  to  emwist;  to 
take  in ;  to  entangle ;  to  make  intricate ;   to 
blend,  to  mingle  together  confusedly. 

lNVOLUNTARILY,in-v6l'un-ta-l4"li. 
ad.  Not  by  clioice,  not  spontaneously. 

Involuntary, in-vil'un-ta-ri.  a. 

*  Not  having  the.  power  of  choice ;  mit  chosen, 
not  done  willingly. 

Involution,  !n-v6-li'shun.  $. 

The  aft  of  involving  or  inwrapping  ;  the  srate 
of  being  emangled,  complication ;  that  which 
is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 

To  Inure,  in-ire'.  v.a. 
To  habituate,  to  make  ready  or  willing  by 
praftjce  and  custom,  to  accustom. 

iNUR^MENT.'fii-ure'mem.s. 
Praftice,  habit,  use.  custom,  frequency. 

To  In  URN,  !n-urn'.  v.  a. 
To  iniomb,  to  bury. 

Inustion,  in-us'tshun.  s.  (464) 

The  aft  of  burning. 

Inutile,  in-u' til. a.  (i4o) 

Useless,  unprofitable. 

Inutility,  !n-i.til'e-ti.  s. 

Uselessness,  unprofitableness. 

Invulnerable,  fnivul'nir-a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  wounded,  secure  from  wognd. 

To  Inwall,  !n-wall'.  v.  a. 
To  enclose  with  a  wall.  ;/ 

Inward,  In'wird.  T  ,   z^.* 

Inwards,  Vwdrd^.       /»^- (W 

Towards  the  internal  parts,  within ;  with  in- 
fleftion  orincurvity,  concavely  ;  into  the  mind 
or  thoughts. — See  To  wards. 

Inward,  !n'ward.  a. 
Intcnul,  placed  within  j  imimaie,  domestick  ; 
seated  iii  the  miod. 
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Inward,  fn'ward.  s.  (ss) 

Any  thing  within,  generally  the  bowels ;  inti- 
mate, near  acquaintance. 

Inwardly,  in'w4rd-le.  ad. 
In  the  heart,  privately ;  in  the  parts  within, 
tntcmally  ;  wiui  infleaion  or  concavity. 

Inwardness,  in' w4rd-n6s.  s. 

Intiihacy,  familiarity. 

To  Inweave,  in- wive',  v.  a.  (227) 
Pre:er.  Inwove  or  Inwcaved ;  part.  pass.  Tn- 
wove  or  Inwoven .    To  mix  any  thing  in  weav- 
ing, so  that  it  forms  part  of  the  texture ;  toen- 
twme,  to  complicate. 

To  In  WOOD,  in-wud'.  v.  a.  (307) 
To  bide  in  woods.    Obioletc. 

To  In  WRAP,  in-rap'.  v.  a.  (474) 
To  cover  by  mvolution,  to  involve ;  to  per- 
plex, to  puzzle  with  difficulty  or  obscurity ;  to 
ravish  or  transport. 

Inwrought,  in-rawt'.  a.  (319) 

Adorned  with  work. 
To  Inwreathe,  in-rcTHe'.  v.  a. 
(467)  To  surround  as  with  a  wreath. 

Job,  job.  s. 

A  low,  mean,  lucrative  affair ;  petty,  piddling 
work,  a  piece  of  chance  work ;  a  sudden  stab 
with  a  short  instrumesit. 

To  Job,  job.  V.  a. 
To  strike  suddenly  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
to  drive  in  a  sharp  instrument. 

To  Job,  job.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  stockjobber,  to  buy  and  sell  as  a 
broker. 

Jobber,  job'bur.s.  (98) 
A  man  who  tells  stock  in  the  publick  funds ; 
one  who  does  chance  work. 

Jobbernowl,  iob'bur-nole.  s. 

A  loggerhead,  a  blockhead. 

Jockey,  lok'k^.  s.  (270) 

A  fellow  tnat  rides  horses  in  the  race ;  a  man 
that  deals  in  horses  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow. 

To  Jockey,  jok'ke.  v.  a. 

To  jostle  by  riding  against  oaet  to  cheat,  to 

trick. 
JocasE,  jA-kosc'.  a. 

Merry,  waggish,  given  to  jest. 

Jocosely,  jo-kose'le.  ad. 

Waggishly,  in  jest,  in  game. 
JocosENESS,  }6-kisr'nis.  \ 
Jocosity,  jo-kos'e-ti.        /  * 

Wagger)*,  merriment. 

Jocular,  jok'u-lur.  a.  (as) 

.Used  in  jest,  merry,  jocose,  waggish. 

Jocularity,  jik-i-la/e-te.  s. 

Merriment,  dispoiitioa  to  jest. 

Jocund, jok'und.  a. 
Merry,  gay,  airyi  lively  .—See  Fa  c  u  n  d  . 

Jocundly,  j3k'und-le.  ad. 

Merrily,  gaily. 
To  Jog,  jig.  V.  a. 
To  push,  10  shake  by  a  sudden  push,  to  give 
notice  by  a  sudden  push. 

ToJocjSg.v.n. 
To  move  by  small  shocks ;  so  move  on  m  a 
gentle,  cqtiablc  trot. 

Jog,  jog.  s. 

A  push,  a  slight  shake,  a  sudden  interruption 
by  a  pitsh  or  shake ;  a  rub,  a  small  stop. 

Jogger,  jog'gdr.  s.  (99) 

One  who movcsbeavily  and  dully. 

To  JoGGLEj  jog'gl.  V.  n.  (405) 
To  shake,  td  be  in  a  tremulous  motion. 


JoBNAPPLE,  jon'ap-pl.  s,  (405) 
A  sharp  apple. 

To  Join,  j6!n.  V.  a. 

To  add  one  to  another  in  continuity ;  to  unite 
in  league  or  marriage  ;  to  dash  together,  to  en- 
counter }  to  associate ;  to  unite  in  one  B&.  i_  to 
unite  in  concord  >  toad  in  concert  with. 

To  Join,  jMn.  v.  n. 
To  grow  to,  to  adhere,  to  be  continuous;  to 
close,  to  clash  ;  to  unite  with  in  marriage,  or 
any  other  league ;  to  become  confederate. 

Joinder,  jqin'dur.  s. 

Coiijun6)ion,  joining. 

Joiner,  join'ur.  s.  (ps) 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  utensils  of  wood 
joined. 

Joinery,  jiin'ur-i.  s. 

An  art  whereby  several  pieces  of  wood  arc 
fitted  and  joined  together. 

JoiNT.jAlnt.  S. 
Articulation  of  limbs,  iundure  of  moveable 
bones  in  aiiimal  bodies ;  hinge,  jundures  which 
admit  motions  of  the  parts ;  in  joinery,  straight 
lines,  in  joiners'  language,  is  called  a  joint,  that 
is,  two  pieces  of  wood  are  shot ;  a  knot  in  a 
plant ;  one  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up 
by  the  butcher ;  out  of  joint,  luxated,  slipped 
from  the  socket,  or  correspondent  part  wlierc 
it  naturally  moves}  thrown  into  confusion  and 
disorder. 

Joint,  jifnt.a. 

Shared  among  many ;  tinired  in  the  same  pos- 
session ;  combined,  afling  together  in  concert. 

To  J91NT,  jAint.  V.  a. 
To  join  together  in    confederacy;    to  form 
many  jiarts  into  one ;  to  form  in  articulations ; 
to  divide  a  joint,  to  cut  or  quarter  into  joints. 

Jointed,  j6int'ed.  a. 

Full  of  joints. 

Jointer,  j6!ii'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  sort  of  plane. 

Jointly,  j5!nt'le.  ad. 
Together,  not  separately ;  in  a  state  of  union 
or  co-operation. 

Jointress,  join'trcs.  s. 

One  who  holds  any  thing  in  jointure. 

Jointstool,  jiint-stoil'.  s. 

A  stool  formed  by  framing  the  joints  into  each 
other. 

Jointure,  jiln'tshure.  s.  (461) 

Estate  settled  on  a  wife,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her 
husband's  decease. 

Joist,  j&ist,  s. 

The  secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 

Joke,  joke.  s. 

A  jest,  something  noc^serious. 

To  Joke,  joke.  v.  n. 

Tojest,  to  be  merry  in  words  or  a£lioDs. 

Joker,  jo'kfir.  s.  (98) 

A  jester,  a  merry  fellow.  ^ 
JoLE,jole.  S. 

The  face  or  cheek ;  the  head  of  a  fish. 
To  JoLL,  jole.  V.  a. 

To  beat  the  bead  against  any  thing,  to  clash 

with  violence. 

JoLLiLY,  jSl'le-le.  ad. 
In  a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth. 

J.OLLIMENT,  jol'le-ineut.  S. 
Mirth,  merriment,  gaiety. 

JoLLiNESS,  jol'le-iies.  s.\ 
Jollity,  jol'le-te.  P' 

Gaiety,  elevation  of  spirit;  mcrrinQcnt,  festi- 
'  vity. 


JoLLY,jSi'le.  a. 
Gay,  merry,  airy,  cheerfal,  lively;  plump, 
like  one  in  nigh  health. 

To  Jolt,  jolt.  v.  n. 

To  shake  a»  a  carriage  on  rough  gt«iifid. 

To  Jolt,  jolt.  v.  a. 
To  shake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

JOLTj  jolt.  S. 
Shock  as  in  a  carriage. 

Jolthead,  jolt'hed.  s. 
A  great  head,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

IoNic,l-on'ik.  (116) 
Belonging  to  Ionia ;  to  one  of  the  diale^ls  of 
the  Greek  language  ;  to  one  of  the  five  orders 
of  aithitc6)urc. 

JONQUILLE,Jlin-kwil'.  S. 
A  species  of  ddifodil. 

JoRDEN,  jAr'dn.  s.  (l03) 
A  chamber  pot. 

To  Jostle,  jos'sl.  v.  a-  (472) 

7  o  justle,  to  rush  against. 

Jot,  jot.  s. 

A  point,  a  tittle. 

(88) 


Jovial^  j6've-al.  a 
Under^heii  " 

Jovially 


Under  w  influence  ofjupiter;  gayiairy,meny. 

,  jv  v^-aUe.  ad. 
Merrily,  gaily. 


ji'vi. 


JoyiALNEss,  jo'\e-al-ncs.*. 
Gaiety,  merriment. 

Journal,  jiir'nul.  a.  (ss)  (3J4J 

Daily,  quotidian. 

Journal,  jur'nuK  s. 
A  diary,  an  account  kept  of  daily  tnnsaSions ; 
any  paper  published  daily. 

Journalist,  jur'nul-ist.  s. 
A  writer  of  journals. 

Journey,  jur'ne.s.  (270) 

I'he  travel  of  a  day  ;  travel  by  land ;  a  voyage 
or  travel  by  sea  ;  jiassage  from  place  to  place. 

To  Journey,  jur'ne.  v.  n. 

To  travd,.to  pass  from  place  to  place. 

Journeyman,  jur'ne-raan.  s.  (sb) 

A  hired  workman. 
JouRNEYWORK,  iur'nc-wurk.s. 
Work  performed  by  nirc. 

JoUST,  just.  S.  (314) 
Tilt,  tournament,  mock  fight.    It  is  now  writ- 
ten, less  properly.  Just. 

To  JousT,  just.  V.  n. 
To  run  in  the  tilt. 

Jowler.  iole'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  kind  of  hunting  dog. 

Joy,  ji^.  s.  (229)  (329)  ^ 

The  passion  produced  by  any  happy  accioeoif 
gladness  I  gaiety,  merriment  i  happiocss;  > 
term  of  fondness. 

To  Joy,  joe.  v.n. 

To  rejoice,  to  be  glad,  to  exult. 
ToJoY,  j&i.  V.  a.  , 

To  congratulate,  to  cniertaio  kindly  i  to  gw- 
den,  to  exhilarate. 

Joyance,  joi'anse*  s. 
Gaiety,  festivity.    Obsolete. 

Joyful,  jA^'fil.  a. 

Full  otjo)',  glad,  exulting. 

Joyfully,  i&'fdl-e. ad. 

With  joy,  gladly. 
JOYFULNESS,  jSc'fuI-nes.  S.  * 
Gladness,  joy. 

Joyless,  j6iMls.  a.  ,.  ^ 

Void  of  joy,  feeling  no  plcasuifj  P^ingw 
plcaiurc. 
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J0YOU5,  jM'us.  a.  (314) 
Glad,  gay,  rocny:  giving  joy. 

Ipecaouanha,  !p-pe*kSk-u-a'na.  s. 

An  Indian  plant. 

Irascible,  i-ras'se-bl.  a.  (115) 
Partaking  ot  t]ie  nature  of  anger,  disposed  to 
angpr.    (405) 

Ire,  ire.  s. 
Anger,  rage,  passionate  hatred. 

Ireful,  ire' fill.  a. 
Angry,  raging,  furious. 

Irefully,  ire'ful-e.  ad. 
With  ire,  in  an  angry  manner. 

Iris,  I'rfs.  s- 

Thc  rainbow ;  an  appearance  of  light  lesem- 
bling  the  rainbow  ;  ihe  circle  round  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  ;  the  flowcr-dc-lure. 

ToIrk,  erk.  v.  a.  (lOs) 

JJ^  This  word  is  xtry  expreuive  :  it  comrs 
from  the  Islandickjrri»  work.  It  is  only  used 
impersonally,  and  signifies  to  disgust,  as,  Ii 
irks  me,  I  am  weary  of  it. 

Irksome,  erk'sum.  a.  (166) 

Wearisome,  troublesome. 

Irksomely,  erk'sum-1^.  ad. 
Wearisomely,  tediously. 

Irksomeness,  erk'sum-nes.  s* 
I'cdiousnc&s,  wearlsomcness. 


Iron,  I'urn.  s. 


f4l7) 

malleable  metal  ; 

made  of  iron  ; 


any  msrru- 
a  chain,  a 


A  hard,  fiisil, 
ment  or  utensil 
shackle. 
Iron,  I'urn.  a. 

Made  of  iron  ;  resembling  iron  in  colour  ; 
hdTsh,  severe  ;  hard,  impenetrable. 

To  Iron,  I'urn.  v.  a. 
To  smooth  with  an  iron ;  to  shackle  with 
irons. 

Ironical,  i-roii'ne-kal.  a.^8s)(lI5) 

Expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  another. 

Ironically,  i-ron'ne-kal-e.  ad. 

By  the  use  of  irony. 
Ironmonger,  I'urn-mung-gur.  s. 

A  dealer  in  iron. 

Ironwood,  !'urn-wud.  s. 

A  kind  of  wood  extremely  hard,  and  so  poo* 
derousas  to  sink  in  water.    * 

Iron  WORT,  I'urn-wdrt.  s. 
A  plant. 

Irony,  I'um-i.  a. 

Having  the  qualities  of  iron. 

Irony,  I'run^e.  s. 

A  mode  of  speech  in  which  the  meaning  is 
contrary  to  the  words. 

Irradiance,  Ir-ra'de-Suse. 

lRRADlANCY,ir-ra'de-5n-si  ^ 
(503)  Emission  of  rays  or  beams  of  light  upon 
an  object ;  beams  of  light  emitted. 

To  Irradiate,  ir-r4' de-ate.  v.  a. 

To   adorn   with  light  emitted  uoon   it,    to 
V  heighten ;  to  enlighten  iotellefluaily,   to  illu- 
minate ;  to  animate  by  heat  or  light ;  to  deco- 
rate with  shining  ornaments. 

Irradiation,  ir-ri-de-a'shun,  s. 
i'>84)    '^  he  acl  of  emitting  beatns  of  light; 
i(laminationriniel!e£lual  light. 

Irrational^,  ir-rash'o-nal.  a. 
Void  of  reason,  void  of  undentanding ;  absurd, 
contrary  to  reason.    , 

Irrationality,  ir-rish-o-nal'c-tc. 

a.  Waat  of  fcaaoii. 


}' 


Irrationally,  !r-rash'o-nad-e.  ad. 

Without  reason,  absurdly. 

Irreclaimable, ir-ic-klS'ma-bl.  a. 
(405)  Not  to  be  reclaimed,  not  to  be  changed 
to  the  better. 

Irreconcilable, ir-rek«on-siMa-bl. 

a.  ^fot  to  be  recoocilra,  not  to  be  appeased  ; 
not  10  be  made  consistent.-— See   Re  con* - 

CILEABLK. 

Irreconcilableness,  Ir-rek-on-si' 

la-bl-n^s.  s. 
Not  to  be  reconciled. 

Irreconcilably,  !r-rek-6ii-si'-la- 
bli.ad.     .      * 

In  an  irreconcilable  manner. 
Irreconciled,  ir-rek'un-sild.  a. 
Not  atoned,  not  foi^iven. 

Irrecoverable,  Ir-rc-k&v'ur-a-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  Regained,  not  to  be  restored  or 

repaired  ;  not  to  be  remedied. 
lRRECOVERABLY,ir-re-kSv'ur-a'-blc. 

ad.  Beyond  recovery,  past  repair. 
Irreducjble, !r-re-du^se-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  reduced. 
fUREFRAGABILlTY,lr-ref-fra-gH-bil' 

e-te.  s. 
Strength  of  argument  not  to  be  refuted. 

Irrefragable,  ii-ref'fra-ga-bl.  or 

ir-re-frag'a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  confuted,  superiour  to  argumental 

opf)osition. 

([:3r  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  we 
find  in  our  Ditiionaiics,  there  would  ^  no 
great  difficulty  in  sculing  the  accentuation  of 
this  word.  Dr.  johmon.  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Bailey,  Eiiiick,  W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
Barclaj^,  and  Buchanan,  place  the  accent  on 
the  third  syllable ;  Mr.  Scott  either  on  the 
second  or  third,  with  a  preference  to  the  latter ; 
and  Mr.  Shciiilan  alone  places  it  exclusively 
on  the  second.  But  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Sheridan's  acccntuaiion  stands  single,  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  only  the  best  usage 

,  on  its  side,  but  the  clearest  analogy  to  support 
it.  It  were,  indeed,  to  be  wished,  for  the  Mike 
of  harmony,  that,  like  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, wc  fi»d  no  accent  higher  than  the  ante- 
penultimaie ;  but  language  is  the  <vox  pcfui't. 
Our  accent,  in  a  thousand  instances,  trans- 
gresses these  classtck  bounds,  and  who  iiljall 
confine  it  P  In  compounds  of  our  own,  with 
■  the  utmost  propriety,  we  place  the  accent  on 
the  fourth  syllable  from  the  last,  as  in  iveari- 
scmeness^  serviceablenesSy  &c.  (^1)  ;  and  a 
probable  reason  is  given,  under  the  wosxl  Aca^ 
demy^  why  we  accent  so  many  words  fiom  the 
Liitin  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  be  the  reason 
what  it  will,  certain  it  is,  that  this  custom  has 
prevailed.  This  prevalence  of  custom  is  suf- 
nciently  exempt iBed  in  the  positive  of  the 
word  in  qurstion  ;  Kefragable  is  accented  by 
Johnson,  Ash,  and  Bailey,  on  the  first  lyil  ibie, 
and  would  probably  have  been  accented  in  the 
same  manner  by  tfie  rest,  if  they  had  inserted 
the  word.  Bacbanan  and  Barclay,  indeed,  have 
the  word,  and  accent  it  on  the  second ;  but 
their  authority  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
three  others.  Convinced,  ihereib.'e,  that  pro*  . 
nouncing  ihis  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllabic  is  following  that  path  which  the 
best  usage  has  pointed  out,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  dissent  from  so  many  authorities,  especially 
when  I  find  the  best  of  these  authorities  incon- 
sistent ;  for  if  we  are  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  Refragahle^  why  we  should 
'lemove  the  accent  in  Irrefragable  I  cannot 
conceive.— —Sec  Academy  and  Disi'u- 
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lRREFRAOABLY,Vrtf'fra-ga-bie.ad, 
With  force  above  confutation. 

Irrefutable,  !r-re-fii'ta-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  overthrown  by  argument. 

^^  All  our  Difflonaries  place  the  accent  tw 
the  third  syllableof  this  word,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  affront  such  respe^ble  authority,  bv  pla- 
cing it  on  tfic  second,  as  in  irrefragable^  ttou;;h 
there  is  the  SJime  reasotl  for  both.  Ixt  it  not 
be  pleaded  that  we  have  the  verb  refute  in  fa- 
vour of  the  first  pronunciatbn  ;  this  has  not 
the  least  influence  on  the  words  indisputablt^ 
irrevocable ^  incomparable^  &c.  The  ret»oit 
why  corruptible  and  refractory  ought  not  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  uncom- 
binable  consonants  pt  and  ct  in  syllables  not 
under  the  stress. — See  Principles, '  No.  517  ; 
also  the  words  Ace  ETTABLE  and  Refrac- 
tory. 

Irregular,  ir-reg'gu-lar.  a.  (ss) 

Deviating  from  rule,  custom*  or  nature ;  im- 
methodical,   not  confined  to  any  certain  rule 
or  order  ;  not  being  It  cording  to  the  laws  of 
.  virtue. 

lRREcyLARlTY,fr-r2g-gu.lar/c.te.  5. 
Deviation  from  rule  ;  neglcd  of  method  and 
order ;  inordinate  pradice. 

Irregularly,  ir-re^'gA-lar-le.  ad. 

Without  observation  of  rule  or  method. 

To  Irregu LATE,  Jr-rcg'gu-latc.  v.  a. 

To  make  irregular,  to  disorder. 

Irr.^.lative,  ir-rcl'Ia-(iy.  a. 

Halving  no  reference  to  any  thing,  single,  uii- 
connected. 

Irrelevant,  !r-rel'e-vant.  a. 

Uiuis:^isting,  unrelicving. 

(J:^  This  is  one  of  the  annual  produflions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (where  new  words 
and  money  bills  naturally  originate);  but  i; 
certainly  deserves  lecrpclon,  as  it  convevs  a 
new  idea,  which  is,  that  the  ohieft  to  which  it 
relates  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  hillen  and  abject 
state,  and  incapable  of  relief ;  whereas  unas- 
sisting  may  relate  to  an  object  which  indeed 
wants  assistance,  but  which  is  still  in  a  militant 
Slate,  and  not  overcome.  Every  new  shade  of 
thought,  however  nice,  enriches  a  language, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  real  ac^juisitioii  to 
it :  but  this  word,  as  it  is  gtiieraliv  used  in 
Par;liament,  seems  to  signii>'  r>oihiii«  more 
ihati  merely  unrelated  ;  and  if  this  had  been 
expressed  by  irrelati*vet  though  not  strictly 
classical,  yet  a  very  allowable  formation,  it 
would  have  been  of  real  use ;  but  as  it  is  usel 
at  present,  it  is  a  pedantic  encumbrance  to  the 
language.  —Sec  Re  L eva  n  t. 

Irreligion,  fr-ie-lid'jiin.  s.    ^ 

Contempt  of  religion,  impiety, 

Irreligious,  lr-ie-li(l/fus.  a.  (311) 

Contemning  religion,  impious ;   contrary  to 
religion. 

Irreligiously,  ir-re-lid'jus-l^.  ad. 

With  impiety,  wirh  irreligion. 

Irremeable,  ii-ie'me-a-bl.  a. 
Admitting  no  return.  t 

Irremediable,  ir-ri-mc'dc-3-bl.  a. 

Admitting  no  cure,  not  to  be  remedied. 

iRREMEDiABLYrir-re-me'de-a-bli. 
ad.  Without  cure. 

Irremissible,  ir-re-tnis'se-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  piirdoned. 

Irremissibleness^  !r-rc-mis's«-bl- 
nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  not  to  be  pardoned. 
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lRREMOVEABLE,lr-ri.mi6v'i-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  moved,  not  to  be  changed. 

Irrekown  ED,  ir-ri-nound' .  a.  (369) 
Void  of  honour. 

Irreparable,  fr-r^p'ot-ra-bl.  au 
Not  to  be  recovered,  not  to  oe  repaired. 

f^  This  word  and  iu  simple  RejMrabU  come 
from  the  Latin  Rfparahiiis  indlrreparabilis, 
and  arc  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
prc-antepenultimate  syllable,  according  10  ihe 
analogy  of  words  anglicised  from  the  Latin, 
by  dropping  a  syllable ;  which  is,  to  place  the 
accent  on  that  pliable  whic!»  had  a  secondary 
stress  in  our  own  English  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  words. — ^Sce  Acad  KM  Y  and  Incom- 
parable. 

Irreparably,  Ir-rep'pa-ra-ble,  ad. 
Witlwut  recovery,  without  amends. 

Irrepleviable,  ir-re-plev'vc-a-bl. 

a..  Not  to  bc.redeejned.    A  law  term. 
Irrf.prehensible,  ir-rcp-pre-hen'- 
5e-bl.  a. 
Exempt  from  blame. 

Irreprehensibly,  !r-rep-pre-h^n'- 

s4-bli.  ad. 

Without  blame. 
lRREPRESENTABLE,?r-rep-pr^-zent' 

a.bl.  a. 
Not  capable  of  representation. 

Irreproachable,  !r-rc-protsh'a-bI. 

'•  (>9.5)  ^fcc  from  blame  or  reproach. 
iRREPROACHABLYjlr-re-protsh'i-blc 
ad.  Without  blame,  wuhout  reproach. 

lRREPROVEABLE,ir-re-pr6iv'a-bl.a. 
Not  to  be  blamed,  irreproachable. 

Irreptitious,  ir-rep-tish'us.  a. 

Encroaching,  creeping  in. 
t^  This  word  is  in  no  Didionary  that  I  have 
met  with  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a 
place,  as  it  is  the  only  single  word  that  expresses 
imperceptible imrusisn.  Nir.  Elpbinston seems 
to  use  it  with  precision,  where  be  tells  us,  in 
bis  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  '<  that 
^^etymologv  counts  the  i  in  rfv/«ft  irreptitious, 
'^  for,  not  having  found  it  in  foreign  sources, 
'*  she  cannot  see  its  use  at  home."  Book  L 
P^c«5* 

Irresistibility,  Ir-re-zis-te-bil'e- 
te.  s. 
Power  above  opposition. 

Irresistible, ir-re-zls'tc-bl.  a. 

Supcriour  to^pposition. 

Irresistibly,  !r-re-zis't^-ble.  ad. 
Inj^ manner  ix>t  to  be  oppo^d. 

lRWS0LUBLE,ir-rez'z6-iii-bL  a. 
Not  (o  be  broken,  not  to  be  dissolved.— See 
Dissoluble. 

Irresolubleness,  fr-rt'z'zo-Iu-bl- 

nes.  s. 
Not  resolvable  into  parts. 

Irresolvedly,  ir-rc-zoI'vcd»le.  ad. 
(2^4)  Wiihotit  settled  determination. 

Irresolute,  !r-r?z'zo-lute.  a. 

Not  constant  in  purpose,  not  determined. 

Irresolutely, lr»rez'zA-lite-le.  ad. 
Without  firmnos  of  mind,  without  deter- 
mined purpose. 

Irresolutuon,  !r.rez-&-l&'shun.  s. 
Want  of  firmness  of  mind. 

Irrespective,  !r.rc-spck'iiv.  a. 
i laving  no  regard  to  any  circumstaoces. 


Irrespectively,  !r-re-sp?k't!v.le. 

ad.  Without  regard  to  circumstances. 

Irretrievable,  !r-ri-tree'va-bl.  a. 

(275)  Not  to  be  repaired,  irrecoverable,  ir- 
reparable. 

lRRETRiEVABLY,lr-ri-trie'va-bl4. 
ad.  Irreparably,  irrecoverably. 

Irreverence,  ir-r2v'ver-ense.  s. 
Want  of  reverence,  waut  of  veneration  ;  stale 
of  being  disregarded . 

Irreverent,  !r-rev'ver-?iit.  a. 
Not  paying  due  homage  or  reverence,  not  ex- 
pressmg  or  conceiving  due  veneration  or  re- 
speQ.—See  Reverent. 

Irreverently,  ir-rev'ver-eiit-le. 

ad.  Without  due  respe£l  or  veneration. 

Irreversible,  ir-re-ver'se-bh  a. 
Not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  changed. 

Irreversibly,  ir-ri-vcr'se-ble.  ad. 

Without  change. 
Irrevocable.  ir-rev'v6-ka-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  brought  back. 
(^  For  the  reason  of  accenting  this  word  on 

the  second,  and  not  on  the  third  syllable,  see 

Academy  andlNCOMPARABLE.  , 

Irrevocably,  ir-rev'v6-ka-ble.  ad. 

Without  recal. 

To  Irrigate,  fr're-gate.  v.  a. 
To  wet,  to  moisten,  to  water. 

Irrigation,  !r-re-ga[shun.  s. 

The  a£k  of  watering  or  moistening. 

Irriguous,  !r-r!g'gi!i.fis.  a. 
Watery,  watered  ;  dewy,  moist. 

Irrision,  ir-rizh'un.  s. 
The  a£l  of  laughing  at  another. 

Irritable,  ir'ri-ta-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being^made  angry.    Ash. 

To  Irritate,  ir'ri-tate.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  provoke,  to  teaze,  to  exasperate;  to  fret, 
to  put  into  motion  or  disorder  by  any  irregular 

,    or  unaccustomed  coaaQ. ;  to  heighten,  to  agi- 
tate, to  enforce. 

Irritation,  !r-r^-t4'shun.  «. 

Provocation,  exasperation ;  stimulation. 

Irruption,  ir.jup'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  any  thing  forcing  an  entrance ;  in- 
road, burst  of  mvaders  into  any  pUce. 

Is,  iz.  (420) 

The  third  person  singiilar  of  To  be,  I  am,  thou 
an,  he  is  ;  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  \  as, 
What's  the  price  of  ihis  book  ? 

I»CHURY,i.s'ku-re.  s.  (353) 
A  stoppage  of  urine. 

Isghuretick,  !s-kfi-ret't!k.  s. 

Such  medicines  as  force  urine  when  suppressed. 
IsiCLE.  i's!k-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 

Isinglass,  i'zfng-glls.  s. 

A  fine  kind  of  glue  made  from  the  intestines  of 
a  large  fish  resembling  a  sturgeon. 

Isinglass  stone,  i'zing-g)as-stone. 

s.  A  pure  fossil,  more  clear  and  transparent 
than  glass,  of  which  the  ancients  made  their 
windows. 

Island,  i'land.  s.  (458) 

A  tra£i  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 
0:^    The  s  in  this  word  and  its  coropoimds  is 
perfedly  siieM. 

Islander,  i'land-Sr.  s.  (98) 
An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

Isle,  ile.  s.  (438) 

An  island,  acountrv  surrounded  hy  water ;  a 
long  walk  in  a  chuccn  or  publick  building* 


Isochronal,  i-sok'ri-nal.  a. 

Having  equal  times. 

IsocHRoi^pys,  L-sok'ro-nus.  a. 

Performed  in  equal  times. 

Isolated,  Iz'oJa-tcd.  a.  (IsoUy  Ft.) 
A  term  in  architeduce,  signifying  alone,  sc- 

-  parate«  detached. 

|J^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  of  our 
English  Di8ionaries,  hut  have  so  often  heard 
it  in  conversation  as  to  induce  me  to  insert  it 
without  any  other  authority  than  its  utility. 

IsoPERiMETRlCAL,  i-si-pcr-c-met'- 
trc-kal.  a. 

In  geometry,  are  such  figures  as  have  equal 
perimeters  or  circumferences,  of  which  the 
circle  is  the  greatest. 

Isosceles,  i-sSs'se-Iez.  s. 

That  which  hath  only  two  sides  equal. 

Issue,  fsh'shA.  s.  (457) 

The  aQ  of  passing  out ;  exit,  egress,  or  passage 
out ;  event,  consequence ;  ttrminadon,  con- 
clusion ;  a  fontanel,  a  vent  made  in  a  muscle 
for  the  discharge  of  humours  ;  eracuation ; 
progeny,  offspring  ;  in  law.  Issue  hath  divcn 
apphcations,  sometimes  used  for  the  childitn 
begotten  between  a  ipan  and  bis  wife,  sooie- 
times  fpr  profits  growingfrom  an  amercement, 
sometimes  for  profits  of  lands  or  tenements, 
sometimes  for  that  point  or  matter  dependii^ 
in  suit,  whereupon  the  parties  join  and  put 
their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the  jury. 

To  Issue,  ish'shu.  v.  n. 
To^me  out,  to  pass  out  of  any  place;  to 
make  an  eruption ;  to  proceed  as  an  ofisprmg  ; 
to  be  produced  bvany  tund ;  to  ran  out  in  lines. 

To  Issue,  Ish^shu.  v.  a. 
To  send  out,  to  send  forth  i  to  send  out  judi- 
cially or  authoritatively. 

Issueless,  Ish'shu-les.  a. 
Without  offspring,  without  dcscondants. 

Isthmus,  ist'mus.  s. 

A  neck  of  land  joining  the  peninsula  to  the 

continent. 
QirSr  I  have  only  madetVe  h  mute  in  this  woid ; 

Mr.  Sheridan  makes  both  the  b  and  /  mate, 

and  spells  the  word  Ismus.    Dr.  Kenrick.  Mr. 

Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Bu. 

chanan,  pronounce  the  word  as  I  have  dooe, 

and,  I  think,  agreeably  to  the  best  usage. , 
It,  ft.  pironoun. 

The  neutral  demonstrative ;  the  thirig  spokro 
of  before.  It  is  used  ludicroiuly  after  neutnl 
verbs,  to  give  an  emphatis.  It  is  idiomatically 
applied  to  persons,  as.  It  was  1,  It  was  he. 

Itch,  itsh.  5.  (352) 

A  cutaneous  disease  extremely  contagious ;  tbe 
sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  is 
eased  by  rubbing  ;  a  consum  teazing  desire. 
To  Itch,  itsh.  v,  n. 

To  feel  that  uneasiness  in  the  skin  which  n 
removed  by  rubbing  ;  to  kmg,  to  have  coa- 
rinual  desire. 

Itchy,  irsh'c.  a. 

Infe8ed  with  the  iul^. 
Item,  Vtlm,  ad. 
Also  ;  a  word  used  when  any  article  it  added 
to  the  former. 

Item,  I'tlrn.s. 
A  new  aitkle;  a  hint,  an  intiendo. 

To  Iterate,  It'tlr-itc.  v:  a.  (91)  * 

1  o  repeat,  to  utter  again,  to  iocdate  by  fit- 
quent  mention ;  to  do  over  a^iam 

Iterant,  it'tcr-am.  a. 

Repeating. 

Iteration,  ft-tlr-i'shSn.  u 
Repetition,  rectfi^  over  agvs. 
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Itinerant,  i-tin'tiir-ant.  a. 

Wandering,  not  settled. 
Itinerary,  i-tin'ncr-ar-e.  s. 

A  book  of  travels. 

Itinerary,  i-tin'nSr-ir-e.  a. 

TnvelliDg*  done  on  a  journey. 
^TSELr,  ft-sllf.  pronoun. 

The  neutral  reciprocal  pronoun  applied  to 

things. 

Jubilant,  ju'bc-lant.  a. 

Uttering  songs  of  triumph . 
JuBiLATXON,.ju-be-la'shun.  s. 

The  a£i  of  declaring  triumph. 
Jubilee,  ju'b^-le.  s. 

A  publick  testivitv. 
JucUNDiTY,  ju-kun'dA-ti.  s. 

Pleasantness,  agrecableness. 
JUDAICAL,  ju-da'e-kal.ai. 

Jewuh;  pcnaming  to  the  Jews.    Asb. 

Judaism,  jiV da-ism.  s. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  Jews.    Asb, 
vTo  JUDAiZE,  iu'da-ize.  V.  n. 
To  conform  to  the  Jews. 

Judge,  judje.  s. 

One  who  is  niv«te<l  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine any  cause  or  question,  real  or  personal ; 
one  whopreciJes  in  a  court  of  judicature  ;  one 
who  has  skill  sufficient  to  decide  upon  the 
merit  of  any  thing. 

To  Judge,  judje.  V.  n. 

To  pass  sentence  ;  to  form  or  give  an  opinion; 
to  discern,  to  distinguish. 

To  Judge,  judje.  V.  a. 

To  pass  sentence  tipon,  to  examine  authorita- 
tively ;  to  p3ss  severe  censure ;  to  doom  se- 
verely. 

J.udger, judje' ur.  s.  (.98) 
One  who  forms  judgement  or  passes  sentence. 

Judgement, judje' mcnt.  s. 

The  power  of  judj^ing ;  the  a£l  of  exercising 

i'udicature ;  determi nation,  decision  ;  the  qua- 
it^  of  distinguishing  propriety  and  impro- 
priety; opinion,  notion ;  sentence  against  a 
crimmaU  condemnation ;  punishment  infli£ied 
by  Providence ;  distribution  of  justice ;  the 
last  doom. 
(}3"  I  am  of  Dr.  Lowth*s  opinion,  that  the 
silent^  in  this  and  similar  words  ought  to  be 
preserved ;  and  ihouj4h  Dr.  Johnsori  spells  ac- 
kn^ivledrment  and  abridgment  without  the 
<»,  he  spcHsiot/r^/^rfl/ with  it.  Thus  the  rec- 
titude of  habi  t  frequentlv  corre£b  the  errors  of 
criticism. 

Judicatory,  ju'de-ka-tur-e.  5.(512) 

Distribution  of  justice  ;  court  of  justice. 

Judicature,  ju'dc-ka-ture.  s. 

Power  of  distributing  justice. 

Judicial,  iu-d!sh'al.  a.  f88) 

PraBtsed  in  the  distribmion  of  publick  justice ; 
infli^kdon  as  a  penalty. 

Judicially,  ju-dish'al-e.  ad. 

In  the  forms  of  legal  justice. 
Judiciary,  ju-dish'ar-e.  a.  '- 
Passing  judgement  uoon  any  thing. 

Judicious,  ju-dlsh' US.  a. 

Prudent,  wise,  skilfuL 

Judiciously,  ju-dish'^s-li.  ad. 
SkilfulW,  wisely. 

Jog,  jug.  s.  ' 

A  large  drinking  vessel  with  a  gibbot^  orswe^ 
ling  belly. 

To  Juggle,  )ug'gl.  V.  n. 
To  play  tricks  by  slight  of  h^ ;  to  pcms& 
anibce  or  imposture. 


Juggle,  jug'gl.  s.  (405) 

A  trick  by  ledgerdemain  ;  an  impt»ture,  a  de- 
ception. 

Juggler,  jug'gl-ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  pradiscs  slight  of  hand,  one  who  de- 
ceives the  eve  by  nimble  conveyaoce ;  a  cheat, 
a  trickish  fellow. 

JUGGHNGLY,jug'gl-ing-lc.ad.(410) 
In  a  deceptive  manner. 

JuGULAR,ju'gi-lar.  a.  (es) 
Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Juice,  jise.  s.  (342) 

The  licjuor,  sap,  or  water  of  plants  and  fruits ; 
the  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 

JuiCELESS,  jusc'les.  a. 
Without  moisture. 

Juiciness,  ji'se-n^s.  s. 

Plenty  of  juice,  succulence. 


Juicy,  ju'se.a 

Moist,  hill  of  jui 


juict. 
JULAP,  ju'lap.s.  (ss) 
An  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine,  made 
of  &implc«nd  compound  water  sweetened. 

July,  ju-li'.  s. 

The  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
JUMART,  ju'n)art.»s. 
I'he  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare. 

To  Jumble,  jum'bl.  v.  a.  (403) 

To  mix  violently  and  confusedly  loge.hcr. 
To  Jumble,  jmn'bl.  v.  n. 
To  be  agiuted  together. 

Jumble,  jum'bl.  s. 

Confused  mixture,  violent  and  confused  agi- 
tation. 

Xo  Jump,  jump.  v.  n. 

To  leap,  to  skip,  to  move  forward  without 
step  or  sliding  ;  to  leap  suddenly  i  to  jolt ;  to 
agree,  to  tally,  to  join. 

Jump,  jump.  ad. 

Exa£lly,  nicely. 

Jump,  jump.  $. 


l'hca£i  of  jumping,  a  leap,  a  skip;  a  lucky 
chance ;  a  waistcoat,  limber  stays  worn  by 
ladies 


Juncate,  juiig'kft.  5.(91)  f408) 
Cheesecake,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of  curds  and 
sugar ;  any  delicacy ;  a  furtive  or  private  cn- 
teriaiomctit. 

JuNCOus,  jung'kus.  a. 
Full  of  bulrushn. 

Junction,  jung'shun.  s. 

Union,  coalition. 

Juncture,  jungk'tshurc.  s.  (4€i) 

The  line  at  which  two  thin|p  are  joined  toge- 
ther ;  joint  articulation ;  union,  amity  ;  a  cri- 
tical point  or  article  of  time. 
June,  June.  «. 
I'hc  sixth  moitb  of  the  year. 

Junior,  j&'n^-ur.  a.  (166) 

One  younger  than  another. 

JUNIP£R,3u'l)C-pur.  S.  (ps) 
A  plant.    T he  berries  are  powerful  at tenuants, 
diureticks,  and  carmitiative. 

Junk,  iunk.  s.  (408) 

A  small  ship -of  China  \  pieces  of  cable. 

Junket,  jung'kit.  s.  (()())  (408) 

■A  sweetmeat,  a  stolen  entertainment.      »    - 

To  Junket,  jung'kit.  v.n.  ^ 

To  feast  secretly,  to  m^e  entertainments  by 
stealth ;  to  feast.    > 

Junto,  jun' to,  s. 

.    A  cabal. 

I     ■  LI'S 


Ivory,  l'vur-4.  s.  (166) 

l^he  tusk  of  the  elephant. 
Ivory,  I'vfir-c.  a. 

Made  of  ivory ;  penaining  to  ivory « 

Jurat,  ju' rat.  s. 
A  magutrateiniomc  corporations. 

Juratory,  ji'ra-tSr-4. a.  (312) 

Giving  oath. 

Juridical,  ju-rfd'di-kal.  a. 

A8ing  in  the  distribution  of  justice ;  used  in 
couru  of  justice. 

Juridically,  ji-rid'dc-kal-c.  a. 

With  legaLauthority. 

Jurisconsult,  ju-rls-kSn'sult.  s. 

One  who  gives  his  opinion  in  law. 

Jurisdiction,  jfi-rfs-dik' shun.  s. 

Legal  authority,  extent  of  power ;  distri£i  to 
which  any  authority  extends. 

Jurisprudence,  ji-ris-pru'den$e.s. 
The  science  of  law. 

JURI^  ju'At.  s. 
A  civil  lawyer,  a  civilian. 

Juror,  jA'rur.  s.  (i6(5) 

One  that  serves  on  the  jury. 

JURY,ji're.8. 
Jury,  a  company  of  men,  as  twenty-four,  or 
twelve,  sworh  to  deliver  a  irurh  upon  such  evi- 
dence as  shall  he  delivered  them  touching  the 
matte i>  in  question. 

Juryman,  ju'r^-man.  s.  (88) 

One  who  is  impannelled  on  a  jury. 

JuRVMAST,  ju' re-mast.  s. 
So  ?!ie  seamen  call  whatever  they  set  up  in  the 
room  of  a  mast  lost  in  fi^ht,  or  1^  a  storm. 

JusT,iust.  a. 

Upright,  equitable,  honest ;  exa8  ;  virtuous  : 
complete,  without  superfluity  or  dcfc£i  ;  regu- 
lar, orderly;  exadlly  proportioned;  full,  of 
full  dimensions  or  weight. 

Just.  just. -a. 
Exa6lly,  nicely,  accurately ;  jncrcly,  barely  ; 
nearly. 

Just,  just.  s. 

Mock  encounter  on  horseback. 

To  Just,  jdst.  v.  n. 

To  engage  in  a  mock  fight,  to  tilt ;  to  push, 
to  drive,  to  jtwlck 

Justice,  jus'tis.  s.  (142) 

The  virtue  by  which  wc  give  to  every  man 
what  is  his  due;  vindiciitive  retribution,  pu- 
nishment ;  right,  assertion  of  right ;  one  de- 
puted by  the  king  todo  right  by  way  of  judge- 
ment. 

Justicement,  jus'tfs-mcnt.  s. 

Procedure  in  courts. 

JuSTICESHIPjjus'ris-ship.  s. 
l^nk  or  office  of  justice. 

Justiciable,  jus-tfsh'e-a-bl.  a. 

(542)  Proper  to  be  examined  io  courts  of 
justice. 

JusTiciARY,jus-tjsIi'e-a-ie.  s. 
One  that  administers  jusr  ice .    j^ib  from  Scutt, 

Justifiable,  jus'tc-fl-S-bl.  a.  (405) 

Defensible  by  law  or  reason,  conformable  to 
justice. 

JusTitTABLENESsJus'te-fi-a-bl-nes. 
s.  Rcdiiude,  possibility  of  being  fairly  de- 
fended. 

Justifiably,  jus'te-fl-a-ble*  ad. 

Rightly,  so  as  to  be  supported  by  right. 

Justification,  jus.te-fe-ka'shun.«. 

Defence,  maintenance,  vindication,  ^  support ; 
deliverance  hy  pardon  from  sios  past. 
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Pr  {559Y  Fite  (7»),  fir  (7/),  fi" (83).fat  («i) ; mi  (93),  met  (95) ;  pine  (105),  pin  (107) ;  nA (162), m4vc(i64), 


Justificative,  jus-tif'4-ka-tfv.  a. 

Justifying ;  serving  to  justify  or  prove. 
((:9r  I  know  not  if  I  am  excusable  for  inserting 
this  wordy  which  has  not  as  yet  found  its  way 
into  any  other  DiQionaiy ;  but  the  frequency 
of  seeing  the  Frencji  F'Ucei  Justificaiws 
aeeros  to  have  femiliarised  it  10  our  ears,  and  to 
invite  us  to  the  adoption  of  it.  The  distance 
of  (he  accent  from  the  end  of  the  Word  can  be 
DO  objeSion  to  an  English  speaker  who  has  so 
many  similar  words,  such  as  stgntficannfe,  fu- 
rificati've,  &c.and  as  we  have  no  single  word 
that  will  exaQly  stand  in  its  p^ce,  it  seems  to 
have  a  better  right  to  admission  than  many 
other  words  which  are  found  no  where  but  in 
a  Di£^ionary.— See  Principles,  No.  51a. 

JuSTiFiCATOR,  jus-tc-fe-ka'tur.  s. 
(511)  One  who  supports,  defends,  vindicateSi 
or  justifies. 

>JUST1F1ER.  jus'ti-fi-ir.  &.  (98) 
One  who  defends  or  absolves. 


To  Justify,  jus'ti-fi.  v.  a.(i83) 

To  dear  from  imputed  guilt,  to  absolve  from 
an  accusation  (  to  maintain,  to  defend,  to  vin- 
dicate ;  to  free  from  past  sins  by  pardon. 

To  jusTLE.jSs'si.  V.  n.  (405)  (472) 
To  encounter,  to  clash,  to  rush  against  each 
other. 

To  JusTLE.jus'sI.  V.  a.  (405) 
To  push,  to  anve,  to  force  by  rushing  against 
it. 

Justly,  just' le.  ad. 

Uprightly,  honestly,  in  a  just  manner;  pro- 
perly, exa£lly,  accurately. 

Justness,  just'ncs.s. 

Justice,  reasonableness,  equity ;  accuracy,  ex* 
adness,  proprieiy. 

To  Jut,  jut.  v.n. 

To  push  or  shoot  into  orominences,  to  come 
out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 

To  JUTTY,  iSt'ti.  V.  a. 
To  shoot  out  beyond. 


Juvenile,  m'v4-nil. a.  (145) 
Young,  youthful. 

(^  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
pronounce  the  i  short  in  the  last  pliable  of 
this  word ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Buch^, 
and  W.  Johnstoo,  make  it  long.  The  foriaer 
mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  coned. 
If  it  should  be  urged  that  the  i  is  long  in  the 
Latin  Ju*i/eniUs,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  same  letter  is  long  in  the  Latin  Bosulis^ 
Semnlis^  and  Subttlis^  and  yet  the  i  in  Z/«r. 
tiUt  ServiU^  and  Subtile^  ts  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
marked  short. 

Juvenility,  ju-ve-nil'c-tc.  s. 

Youthful  ness. 

JuxTAPOSlTiON,juks.ta.pi-zish'in. 
s.  Apposition,  the  sutc  4»f  being  placed  by 
each  other. 

Ivy,  I'vi.  s, 
A  plant. 
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KaLENDAR,  kal'^n-dur.  s.  (98) 
An  account  of  time. 

Kali,  ki'l^.  s. 

Sea-weed,  of  thp  ashes  of  which  glass  wasmadr; 
whence  tb^word  Alkali. 

Kam,  kam.  a.  « 

A  word  in  Erse,  signifying  crooked. 

To  Kaw,  k4w.  V.  n. 

To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow  or  rook. 

Kaw,  k4w.  s. 

The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow. 
Kayle,  kale.  s. 

Ninepin,  keiilepins ;  nine  holes. 

ToKE«K,k^k.  V.  n. 
To  heave  the  stomach,  to  reach  at  vomiting. 

To  Keckle  a  cable,  kek'kl.  v.  a. 
To  defend  a  cable  round  with  rope. 

Kecksy,  k^k'se.  S;  .    ^  ^   ^     ,   ,     , 

It  is  used  in  Staffordshire  both  for  hemlock  and 
any  other  hollow-jointed  plant. 

KECKY,^kek'ki.  a. 

Rcsemblingakex. 

Kedger*  k^d'jur.  s. 

A  small  anchor  used  in  a  river. 
Kedlack,  kid'lak.  s. 

A  weed  that  grows  among  com,  charnock. 

Keel,  kicLs.  (246) 

The  bottom  of  a  ship. 

Keelfat,  kcil'vat.  s. 
A  cooler,  a  tub  in  which  liqnor  is  let  to  cool  i 
properly  Kielvat. 

Keelson,  kiJl's3n.  «.  ^    ^  , 

The  next  piece  of  timber  m  a  ship  to  her  keel. 
To  Keelhale,  keel'hale.  v.  a. 
To  punish  in  the  seamen's  way,  by  dramog 
the  crimnial  under  water  on  one  side  of  the 
ship,  and  up  again  on  the  other. 

(^  This  word  ia  more  generally,  tlwugh  less 
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properly,  pronounced  itr^Mtftp/.— See  To 

Keen,  kein.  a.  (246) 

Sharp,  well-edged ;  ^  severe,  piercing ;  eager, 
vehement;  acrimonious;  bitter  of  mind. 

Keenly,  keen' !^.  a. 

Sharply,  vehemently. 

Keenness,  ke^n'nls.  s. 

Sharpness,  edge  ;  rigour  of  weather,  piercing 
cold ;  asperity,  bittemess  of  mind  ;  e^emess, 
vehemence. ' 

To  Keep,  kttp.  v.  a.  (246) 
To  retain  ;  to  have  in  custody  ;  to  preserve  in 
a  state  of  lecuritv ;  to  protea,  to  guard  ,  to 
detain ;  to  hola  for  another ;  to  reserve,  to 
conceal;  toaend;  to  preserve  in  the  same 
tenor  or  state ;  to  hold  in  any  state  ;  to  tetain 
by  some  degree  or  force  iii  any  place  or  state ; 
to  continue  any  state  or  adion ;  to  observe  any 
time  ;  to  maintain,  to  support  with  necessaries 
of  life ;  to  have  in  the  house ;  to  maintain,  to 
hold ;  to  remain  in  ;  not  to  leave  a  place  ;  not 
to  reveal,  not  to  betray ;  to  restrain,  to  with- 
hold ;  to  keep  back,  to  reserve,  to  withhold ; 
to  restrain ;  to  keep  company,  to  frequent  any 
one;  to  accompany;  to  koep  company  with, 
to  have  familiar  intercourse ;  to  keep  in,  to 
conceal,  not  to  tell,  to  restrain,  to  curb ;  to 
keep  off,  to  bear  to* distance ;  to  hinder;  to 
keei>up,  to  maintain  without  abatement;  to 
continue,  10  hinder  from  ceasing;  to  koep 
under,  to  oppress,  to  subdue. 

To  Keep.  kWp.  v.  n. 

To  remain  by  soojie  labour  or  effort  in  i  cer- 
tain Slate ;  to  continue  in  any  place  or  state, 
to  stay  ;  to  feinaio  unhurt,  to  last;  to  dwell, 
to  live  constantly;  to  adhere atri£Uy ;  to  keep 
on,  to  go  forward;  to  keep  up,  to  continut 
undismayed. 

Keeper,  kiip'fir.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  holds  any  thing  lor  the  we  of  ano- 
ther; one  who  faasprisoocia  m  custody ;  one 
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who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  heasu  of  chase ; 
one  that  has  the  superintendence  or  care  of  soy 
thing, 

Keepership,  keip'Sr-ship.  s. 
Office  of  a  keeper. 

Keg,  vulgarly  kag,  properly  kJg.  s. 
A  small  barrel,  commonly  used  for  a  fish 
barrel. 

Kell,  k^l.  S. 
The  omentum,  that  which  enwraps  tbeguu. 

Kelp,  kelp.  s. 

A  salt  produced  from  calcined  sea-wccd. 

Kelsow,  kcl'sfin.  s.  {i6d) 
The  wood  next  the  keel. 

(^  A  very  accurate  philologist  has  iofiomifd 
me,  that  this  word  is  pronounced  rrgularlr  in 
the  north-west  of  England,  Keelsen  -,  but'tbe 
very  general  praQisc  of  shortening  die  vovkI 
of  tne  primitive  in  the  compound  may  ju^ily 
inake  us  suspe£l,  that  in  otner  parts  ot  the 
kingdom  it  is  otherwise.  (515)  ^ 

To  Kemb,  kemb.  v,  a. 
To  comb,  to  disentangle  the  hair.  Obsolete. 

To  Ken,  ken.  v.  a. 
To  see  at  a  distance,  to  daciy ;  to  knov. 

Ken,  kin.  s. 
View,  reach  of  sight.  ^ 

Kennel,  kin'nil.  s.  (go) 

•    A  cot  for  dogs :  a  number  of  dogs  kept  io  i 
^    kennel ;  the  hole  of  a  fiax,  or  other  beait ;  die 
water-coorae  of  a  street. 

To  Kennel, ken'nfl.  v.n. 
To  lie,  to  dwell ;  used  of  heists,  and  of  mtf 
ioconiempt. 

Kept,  kipt. 

Frtt«  and  part.  pass,  of  Keep. 

Kerchief,  k^r^tshif.  s. 

A  head-dicss. 
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nir  (167),  ait  (1O3);  tibe  (l7i),  tSb(l72),  bull  (173)}  fil  (299);  pound  (313) ;  thin  (466),  this  (469). 


Dressed*  hooded. 
Jrjr  These  wonb  ihew  the  propensity  diph- 
iboogt  have  to  drop  a  vowel  when  not  under 
the  accent.  (208) 

K£RMES,  ker'm^z:  s. 
A  flihstance  heretofore  supposed  to  be  a  veffc- 
tabk  excrescence,  but  now  found  to  be  ihe 
body  of  a  female  aifimaU  cooiaining  a  nume- 
rous ofispriag. 

Kbun,  k&n.  s. 
Ao  Irish  foot  soldier. 

To  Kern,  kim.  v.  n. 

To  harden  as  ripened  corn;  to  take  the  form 
of  grains,  to  granulate. 

Kernel.  kcr'n!l.  s.  (99) 

The  edible  substance  conuincd  in  a  shell ;  any 
thing  included  in  a  shell ;  any  thing  included 
in  a  husk  or  imegiiaiem ;  the  seeds  of  pulpv 
fruits;  a  gfand;  Juiobby  concretions  in  chil- 
dren's flesh. 

Keknelly,  kir'n!l-i.  a. 
FullofkemcU,  having  the  quality  or  resem- 
blance of  kemeU. 

Kernelwort,  kir'n!l-wurt.  s. 
Anberb. 

Kersey,  kir'zi.  $. 

Gnne  stuff. 
Kestrel,  kis'tril.  s.  {gg) 

A  little  kind  of  bastard  hawk. 

Ketch^  k^tsh.  s. 

A  heavy  ship. 

Kettle,  k^t'tl.s.  (405) 

A  vessel  m  which  liquor  is  boiled. 

Kettledrum,  kit'tl-drum.  r. 

A.  drum,  of  which  the  head  is  spread  over  a 
body  of  brass. 

Kex,  kiks.  s. 
The  same  as  Kecksy, 

Key,  ki.  s.  (269) 
An  instrument  formed  with  cavities  corres- 
pondent to  the  wards  of  a  lock ;  an  instrument 
by  which  something  is  screwed  or  turned^  an 
explanation  of  any  thing  difficult ;  the  paru  of 
a  musical  imirumcot  which  are  struck  with  the 
fingers  j  in  miuick,  is  a  certain  tone  whcrcio 
every  composition,  whether  long  or  short, 
ottgnt  to  be  fitted. 

Key,  ke.  s.  (230)  ^     ^ 

A  bank  raised  perpendicular  for  the  ease  of 
lading  and  unlading  ships. 

Key  AGE,  ke'taje.  s.  (po)  . 

Mon^  pud  for  lying  at  the  key. 

Keyhole,  ki'holc.  s. 

IThe  perforation  in  the  tloor  or  lock  through 
which  the  key  is  put. . 
Keystone,  k^'stAne.  s. 

The  middle  stone  of  an  arch. 

Kibe,  kylbe.  s. — See  Guard. 

An  ulceraMd  diilblain,  a  chap  in  the  hcak 

KiBED,  kyibd.  a.  (359} 
Troubled  with  kiba. 

To  Kick,  klk.  v.  a. 

To  strike  with  the  foou 

Kick,  klk.  s. 

A  blow  with  the  foot.  - 

Kicker,  klk'kur.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  strikes  with  his  toot. 

Kicking,  klk'king.  s.  (4io) 
TIk  aaoTaoikiag  with  the  foot. 


Kickshaw,  kik'shaw.  s. 

Something  uncommon,  fantastical,  something 
ridiculous  ;  a  dish  so  changed  by  the  cookery 
that  ii  can  scarcely  be  known,  rrobably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  ^u^l^cbose. 

Kid,  k!d.  s. 
The  young  of  a  goat;  a  bundle  of  heath  or 
funte. 

To  Kid,  kid.  y. a. 

To  bring  forth  kids. 

Kidder,  kid'dur.  s.  (os) 
An  ingrosser  of  com  to  ennance  its  price. 

To  Kidnap,  kid' nap.  v.  a. 

To  steal  children,  to  steal  human  beings. 

Kidnapper,  kfd' nap-pur.  s. 
One  who  steals  human  beings.    • 

Kidney,  kld'ne.  s. 

One  of  the  two  glands  that  separate  the  urine 
from  the  blood  ;  race,  kind,  in  ludicrous  lan- 

Kidneybean^  kid'ne-b4ne.  s. 

A  kind  of  pulse  m  the  shape  of  a  kidmnf. 
KiDNEYVETCH,  kid'ni-vfesh.  1 

Kidneywort,  kid'ni-wuri.    J 

Plants. 

Kilderkin,  k!i'dlr-k!n.  s. 

A  small  barrel. 

ToKiLL,  kil.  V.  a. 
To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to  death,  to  mardor ; 
to  deuroy  animals  for  food ;  to  deprive  of 
vegeutive  life. 

Killer,  kil^lur.  s. 
One  that  deprives  of  life* 

KiLLOW,kii'io.  8.(327) 
An  eartfaof  a  blackikhor  deep  blue  colour. 

KiLN,  kil.  $.  (411) 
A  stove,  a  fabrick  formed  for  admitting  heat  in 
order  to  dry  or  burn  things. 

To  Kiln  DRY,  kfl'dri.  v.  a. 
To  dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. 

KiMBO,  ktm'bo.  a. 
Crooked,  bent,  arched. 

This  word  is  generally  used  with  the  a  bc- 
bre  it,  as,  he  stood'  with  his  arms  akimSo- 

Kin,  kin.  s. 

Relation  either  of  consansuituty  or  affinity  ; 
relatives,  those  who  are  of  the  same  race  ;  a 
relation,  one  related ;  the  same  geoerical  class. 

Kind,  kyind.  a.  (itfo).  Sec  Guilt. 
Benevolent,  filled  with  general  good-will ;  fa- 
vourable, beneficem. 

Kind,  kyind.  s.  (92) 
Race,  getieral  class ;  particular  nature  ;  tiatural 
state ;  nature,  natural  detcrminatioo ;  manner, 
way ;  sort. 

To  Kindle,  kfnMl.  v.  a. 

To  set  on  fire,  to  light,  to  make  to  burp  ;  to 
inflame  the  passions,  to  exasperate,  to  animate. 

To  Kindle,  kfn'dl.  v.n.  (405) 
To  catch  fire. 

Kindler,  k!nd'dl-ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  lights,  one  who  inflames. 

Kindly,  kymd'li.  ad. 

I    Benevolently,  favourably,  with  good  will. 

KiN»LY,  kyind'le.  a. 

^     Congenial,  kindred ;  bland,  mikl,  sofitecllog. 

Kindness,  kyind' ncs.  s.      ^  ^ 
Benevolence,  beneficence,  good-wilt,  favour, 
love. 

Kindred,  kin'drid.  s. 

Relation  by  birth  or  marriage,  affinity ;  rda- 
!    tion,  sort ;  relatives. 


«To, 


Kindred,  kin'dred.  a. 

Congenial,  related. 

KiNE,  kyine.  s. 
Plural  from  Cow.    Obsolete. 

King,  king.  s. 

M,ouaTch,  supreme  governor;  a  card  with  the 
pi£iure  of  a  kmg ;  a  principal  herald. 

To  King,  king.  v.  a. 
To  supply  with  a  king ;  to  make  royal,  t* 
raise  to  royalty. 

KiNGAPPLK,  king'ap-pl.  s. 
A  kind  of  apple. 

Kingcraft,  kfng'krSft.  s. 
The  a£i  of  governing,  (heart  of  governing^ 

Kingcup,  king'kup.  s. 

A  flower. 

Kingdom,  king'dum.  s.  (166) 

1  he  dominion  of  a  king,  the  territories  subjeft 
to  a  monarch  ;  a  diHerent  class  or  order  otbc- 
ings ;  a  region,  a  x^Ek. 

Kingfisher,  king'fish'ur.  s. 

A  species  of  bini. 

Kinclike,  king'like. \ 
Kingly,  king' ll.         /^' 

Royal,  sovereign,  monarchical ;  belonging  to 
a  king  i  noble,  august. 

Kingly,  king' l4.  ad. 

With  an  air  of  royalty,  with  superiour  dignity. 

KiNGSEViL,  kingz-e'vl.  s. 
A  scrofulous  distemper,  in  which  the  glands 
arc  ulcerated,  commonly  believed  to  be  cured 
by  the  touch  of  the  king. 

Kingship,  king'ship.  s. 

'  Royalty,  monarchy. 

KiNGSPEAR,  kfngz'sp^re.  s. 

A  plant. 

Kingstone,  kingz'stone.  s. 
A  fish. 

Kinsfolk,  kinz'foke.  s. 
Relations,  those  who  are  of  the  same  family.-^ 
See  Fo  lk. 

Kinsman,  kinz'man.  s.  fss) 
A  man  of  the  same  race  or  family. 

Kinswoman,  kinz'wum-un.  s. 

A  female  relation. 

Kinswomen,  kinz'wini-min.  s. 
The  plural  of  theabovc. 

Kirk,  kerk.  s. 
An  old  word  for  a  church,  yet  retained  in 
Scotland. 

Kirtle,  kcr'tl.  s.  (405) 
An  upper  garment,  a  gown. 

To  Kiss,  kis.  v.  a. 

To  touch  with  the  Hps;  to  treat  with  fond- 
ness; tocouc^g^htly. 

Kl&S,  kis.  S.      ^ 
Salute  given  by  j^ioing  lips. 

KissiNGCRUST,  kfs'sinff-krust.  s. 
Crust  formed   where  one  £af  in  the  oven 
touches  another. 

Kit,  k!t.  s. 

A  large  bottle ;  a  small  dlminative  fiddle ;  a 
stnall  wooden  veuel. 

Kitchen,  kftsh'in.  s.  (los) 
I'he  room  m  a  house  where  the  provisiotu  are 
cooked, 

KiTCHENGARDEN,  k!t?;h'fn.g3r-idn. 
s.  Garden  in  which  esculent  plants  are  pro- 
duced. 

Kitchen MAXD^  kitsh'in-xnide.  s. 
Acookmaidi  * 
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KiTCHENSTUFF,  kitsh'ln-Stuf .  S. 
The  fat  of  mear  scumnied  off  the  pot,  or  ga- 
thered out  of  the  di.pping-pan. 

KiTCHENWENCH,  Ht^li'in-wenKh.  s. 
Scullion,  naid  employed  to  clean  the  instru- 
ments of  cookery. 

KitCHENWORK^Jiitsl/in-wurk.  s.  ■ 
Cookery,  work  done  in  the  kitchen. 

Kite,  kvite.  s.  (160).  wSecGuii.E. 
A  bird  oF  prey  that  infests  the  furnns,  and  steals 
the  chickens;  a   n.imc  of  rcpruach   denoting 
rapaciiy ;  a  ficiitious  bird  made  of  paper. 

KiTKSFOOT,  kyltes'fut.  s. 
A  plant. 

K1T.TEN,  kit'tn.  s.  (joa) 
A  young  cat. 

To  Kitten,  kit'tn.  v.  n. 
To  bring  forth  yoong  cats. 

To  Klick,  klfk.  V.  n. 
To  make  a  small  sharp  rtoise  like  a  clock. 

To  Knab,  nab.  v,  a.  (39.0) 
To  bite,  to  catch.     A  vulgar  word. 

Knack,  nak.  $.  (399) 

A  little  machine,  a  petty  contrivance,  a  toy  ; 
a  readiness,  an 'habitual  facility,  a  lucky  dex- 
terity ;  a  nice  trick. 

Knag.  nag.  s.  (sqg) 

A  hard  knot  in  wood. 

Knap,  nap.  s.  {399) 
A  protuberance,  a  swelling  promitscnce. 

To  Knap,  nap.  v.  a. 
To  bite,  to  break  short ;  to  strike  so  as  to  make 
a  sharp  noise  1  ike  that  of  breaking. 

To  Kn  APPLE,  nap'pl.  y.  rl.  (405) 
To  break  off  with  a  sharp  quick  tioise. 

Knapsack,  nap'sak.  s. 
The  bag  which  #  soldier  carries  on  his  back,  a 
bag  of  provisions. 

Knapweed,  napfweed.  s. 
A  plant. 

Knare.  nare.  s. 
A  hard  knot,  from  the  German  word  knot. 

Knave,  nave.  s.  (399) 

A  bov,  a  male  child  ;  a  servant ;  in  these  sen* 
ses  the  word  is  obsolete.  A  pett^  rascal,  a 
-scoundrel ;  a  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it. 

Knavery,  ni'vur-e.  s.  (5.57) 
Dishonesty,  tricks,  petty  villainy ;  misjchievous 
tricks  or  practices. 


Knavish,  na'vish.  a. 
Dishonest,  wicked,  fraudulent ;  waggish,  mis- 
chievous. 

Knavishly,  na'vish-lc.  ad. 

Dishonestly,    fraudulently ;   waggishly,  mis- 
•  chievously.  , 

To  Knead^  heed.  v.  a.  (227) 

To  beat  or  mingle  any  stuff  or  substance. 

Kneadingtrough,  nccd'inff-trSf. 

s,    A  trough  in  whic^  the  paste  oF  bread  is 
worked  together. 

Knee,  nee.  s.  (399) 
The  iointof  the  leg  where  the  le^  is  joined  to 
the  tni^h ;  a  kriee  is  a  piece  of  timber  git>w- 
ing  crooked,  antj  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and 
branch  make  an  angle. 

XoKnee;  n.ce,  v.  a.  ,  ;'^ 
'  Tb  supplicate  by  kneeling'.' 

KNEEO^Q^ed.  a.       .     ... 
Having  Knees;  as  in-kneed ;  having  joinu,  as 
kneed  grass.-  .     '        '     • 

Kneed££.p,  nii'dilep.  a.  . 
Rising  to'the  mztr,  Hxiik  t^'th^  knccf .  ^  ^ ' 


Kneepan,  ncc'pan.  s. 

1  he  small  convex  bone  on  the  articulation  of 
the  knee,  which  serves  us  a  pully  to  the  tendon 
of  the  muscle  that  moves  the  leg. 

To  Kneel,  necl.  y-n.  (399) 

1  o  bend  the  knee,  to  rest  on  the  knee. 
Kneetribute,  nce'trlb.ute.  s. 
W^orship  or  obeisance  shewn  by  kneeling. 

Knel,  nel.  s.  (399) 
The  sound  of  a  bellVung  at  a  funeral. 

0^  I  know  not  why  Johnson  has  chosen  to 
spell  this  word  but  with  one  /,  except  from  its 
derivation  from  the  W^clch  Cnil :  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  poor  reason  for  overturning  the 
settled  laws  of  orthography,  which  have  given 
to  /,  /,  and  /,  when  ending  a  substantive  or 

verb,   the   privilege   of  duplication. Sec 

IntroduQion  to  The  Rhyming  Diaionary, 
page  viii. 

Knew,  nu.  (399) 
The  preterit  6f  Rnow. 

Knife,  mfe.  s-  PJur.  Knives.  (399) 
An  instrument  edged  and.pointcd,  wherewith 
meat  is  cut. 

Knight,  nitc.  s.  (3*99) 

A  man  advanced  to  a  certaiii  degree  of  military 
rank ;  ther  rank  of  gentlemen  next  10  baronets ; 
a  man  of  sonie  particular  order  of  knighthood  ; 
a  representative  of  a  county  in  parliament :  a 
champion. 

Knight-errant,  nite-cr'rant.  s. 

A  wandering  knight.—  See  £  r  r  a  n t. 

Knight-errantry,  nite-cr'ranure 

I.  The  chara6ter  or  manners  of  wanderine 
knights.  ** 

To  Knight,  nitc.  v.  a. 

To  create  one  a  knight. 
Knigiitly,  nite'Ie.  a. 

Befitting  a  knight^  beseeming  a  knight 


Knocker,  nok'kur.  g.  (98) 

He  that  knocks;  the  hammer  which  bancs  ai 
the  door  for  strangers  tostvike. 

To  Knoll  nolc.  v  a.  (399)  {4o6] 

To  ring  ilic  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

To  Knoll,  nole.  v.  n.' 

To  souud  as  a  bell. 


KNiGHTHboD,  nite'hud.  s. 
The  chani£ler  or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

To  Knit,  nft.  v.a. 

Prcter.  Knit  or  Knitted,  To  make  or.  unite 
by  texnire  wit  boat  the  loom  ;  to  tic ;  to  join, 
to  unitfe  ;  to  cotttnO. ;  to  rie  up. 

To  Knit,  n!t.  v.  n.  (399) 
To  weave  withoat  a  loom  ;  to  join,  to  close, 
to  unite.   . 

Knitter,  nfe'tur.  s.  igs) 

One  who  weaves  or  knits. 

Knittingneedle,  nVt!ng-nee-dl. 
s.  A  wire  which  women  use  in  knitting. 

Knob,  nob.  s.  (399) 

A  protuberance,  any  part  bluntly  rising  above 
the  rest. 

Knobbed,  nobd.  a.  (359) 

Set  with  knobs,  having  protul^rances.  - 

KnobbinesSj  nob'be-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  having  knobs.;  hard^  stubborn. 

To  Knock,  hok.  v.  n.  (399) 

To  clash,  to  be  driven  suddenly  together  ;  to 
beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance;  to  knock 
under,  a  common  expression  that  denotes  when 
a  man  yields  or  submits. 

To  Knock,  n<1k.  v.  a. 

To  affeft  or  change  in  any  rcspeft  by  Uows  J 
to  dash  together,  to  strike,  to  collide  with  a 
sharp  noise ;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow ; 
to  knack  on  the  head,  to  kill  t)y  a  blow,  to 
destroy." 

Knock,  nSk.  s.     "        " 
.4;  sudden  stroke,  a  blow  ;  a  knul  stroke  at  a 
doo^  for  admission. 


Knot,  not.  s.  (399) 

A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not  easily 
to  be  disentangled ;  any  figure  of  which  the 
lines  frequently  interscft  each  other ;  arjy 
bond  of  association  or  unioti;  a  hard  ptit  in  a 
piece  of  wood  ;  a  confederacy,  an  association, 
a  small  band  ;  difficulty,  intricacy ;  an  intrigue, 
or  difficult  perplexity  of  affairs  :  a  cluster,  a 
colle£lion. 

To  Knot,  not.  v.a. 

To  complicate  in  knots ;  to  entangle,  to  per* 
^lex  ;  to  unite. 

To  Knot,  not.  v.u. 

To  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  vegeuiioa ; 
to  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

KnotberrybOsh,  not'ber-rc-bush. 
a.  A  plant. 

Knotgrass,  not'gras.  s. 

A  plant. 

Knotted,  nit' tftl.  a. 
Full  of  knots. 

Knottiness,  not^c-nes.  .s. 
Fulness  of  knots,  unevenness,  tnuicacy. 

Knotty,  mVtc.  a. 

^""  ^^  ^2?'*,'  ^^^^*  ™RI?cd ;  iniricaic,  per- 
plexed,  difficult,  embarrassed. 

To  Know,  no.  v.a. 

Pret.  I  knew,  I  have  known.  To  percci?c 
with  certainty,  tp  be  informedof,  to  be  »auj>hi ; 
to  distinguish;  to  recognise;  to  be  no  stranger 
to ;  to  converse  with  another  sex. 

To  Know,  no.  v.  n.  (399^ 

To  have  clear  and  certain  peiception,  not  to 
'    be  doubtful ;  to  be  informed. 

Knowable,  nA'a.bl.  a. 
Possible  to  be  discovered  or  understood. 

Knower,  no'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  has  skill  or  knowledge. 

J^NOWiNc,.no'Lig.  a.  (410) 

skilful,  well  instruacd  ;  conscious,  iniclligCtiL 

K>J.owiNGLY,  ni'tng.li.  ad. 
With  skill,  with  knowledge. 

Xnowledge,  nol'ledje,  or  no'feHje. 

s-Urrtain  perception;  krarning,  ilJumimtioa 
ot  the, mind  ;  skill  in  any  thing  ;  acquaintance 
with  any  faa  or  person  ;  cognizance,  notict; 
intormation,  ^wer  of  knowing. 
jfCjr  Scarcely  any  word  has  occasioned  wm 
altercation  among  verbal  critics  than  this.   A 
great  appearance  of  proiviety  seems  to  favour 
the  second  pronunciation,    till  we  observe  i 
great  number  of  similar  words,  where  the  long 
vowel  m  the  simple  i<  shortened  in  the  com- 
pound, and  then  we  perceive  sometbiog  like 
an  idiom  of  pronunciation,  which,  locoirrfi, 
would,  in  some  measure,  obstmd  the  current 
of  the  language.    To  preserve  rbe  simple  with- 
out alteration  in  the  compound,  is  certaiDiya 
desirable  thing  in  language  ;  but  wknibe ge- 
neral tune  of  the  language,  as  it  may  be  called, 
crosses  this  an»k>gy,  we  may  depend  on  ibc 
reftitudc  of  general  custom,  and  otight  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it.     That   rbe  seconda^  accent 
shortena  the  vowel,  which  was  long  in  the 
original,  appears  thnmighoiU  ihclaajpuKcia 
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nAr(l67)tnJt(i63);  tibc(iyO,tSb  (172),  bull  (173);  A!l(299);  piund(3l3);  /Ain  (466),  this  (469). 


fnclamattm^  fronfca^on,  &c.  (530}.  That 
the  primtry  accent  iocs  the  same  m  frefac^t 
f  relate,  frelude^  &c.  is  evident ;  and  as  ledgt 
IS  no  general  termination  of  our  own,  which  is 
applicable  to  several  words,  why  should  we 
not  consider  kno'udedge  as  a  simple,  and  pro- 
nouoce  it  independently  00  its  original  quan;- 


tity  ?  The  pttfoos  for  the  first  proottnciation 
are,  Mr.  Sheridani  Dr.  Kenrick*  Mr.  Narcs, 
Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Elphinston,  and  Mr.  Scoit ; 
and  for  the  second,  W.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Perry  gives  hocht  but  seems 
to  allow  the  first  the  preference.— See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  3«8, 515. 


Knuckle,  nuk/kl.  s.  (309)  (405) 

The  joints  of  the  fingers  protubeiaat  when  the 
fiilgers  close  ;  the  knee  joint  of  a  calf;  the  ar- 
ticulation or  joint  of  a  plant. 

To  Knuckle,  nuk'kl.  v.  n. 

To  submit. 

Knuckled,  ndk'kld.  a.  (359) 

Jointed. 


LAB 

XjA»  law.  interject. 
See,  look,  behold. 

Laboanum,  lab' damnum,  s. 
A  resin  of  the  softer  kind.    This  juice  exsu- 
dates  from  a  low-spreading  shrub,  of  the  cistus 
kinid,  in  Crete. 

Label*  XUhh.  s. 

A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing ;  any  thing 
appendant  to  a  larger  writing ;  a  small  plate 
hung  on  the  necks  of  bottles  to  distinguish  the 
several  sorts  of  wines  ;  in  law,  a  narrow  slip  of 
paper  or  pwchmeot  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writmg, 
in  oilier  to  hold  the  appending  seal. 
Labent,  li'bent.  a. 

Sliding,  gliding,  slipping. 

Labial.  Ii'b4-al.  a.  (113) 

Uttered  by  the  lips ;  belonging  to  the  lips. 

LABIAT£pj4'bl4-tld.  a. 
Formed  with  lips. 

Labiodental,  iJ-be-o-din'tal.  a. 

Fonncd  or  pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  lips  and  teeth. 

Laboratory,  lib'bo-ra-tur-^.  s. 
A  chy mist's  workroom. 

fijr  Forthelasto,  see  DoMESTiCK.  (512) 

Laborious,  la-bo'r^-us.a. 

Diligent  in  work,  assiduoos;  requiring  hbour» 
tiresome,  not  easy. 

Laboriously,  la-bo' r^-us-le.  ad. 

With  labour,  with  toil. 

LABOURiOUSNESsJa-bo'r^us-nes.s. 
Toilflomencss,  difficulty  ;  diligence,  asiduity- 

Labour,  li^'bSr.  s.  (314) 

The  a£i  of  doing  what  requires  a  painful  exer- 
tion of  strength,  rains,  toil;  work  to  be  dones 
childbirth,  travail. 

To  Labour,  la'bfir.  v.  n. 

To  toil,  to  ad  with  painful  effort ;  to  do  work, 
to  take  rains;  to  move  with  difficulty;  to  be 
;  diseasea  with  ;  to  be  in  distress,  to  be  pressed ; 
to  be  in  childbirth*  to  be  in  travail. 

To  Labour,  li'bur.  v.  a. 

To  work  at,  to  move  with  difficulty ;  to  beat, 
lobebbour. 

Labourer,  lA'b&r>ur.  s.  (337) 

One  who  is  emploved  in  coarse  and  toilsome 
woik ;  one  who  ukea  point  in  any  cmploy- 


Laboursome,  lil'bur.s&tn.  a. 
Made  with  great  labour  and  diligence. 

Labra,  1&  bri.  s.  (92} 
•  A  lip. 


L 
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Labyrinth,  lab'ber-!n/*.  s. 

A  naazc,  a  |Mace  formed  with  inextricable 
windinn. 

Lace,  lase.  s. 

A  string,  a  cord ;  a  snare,  a  gin ;  a  platted 
string  with  which  women  fasten  their  clothes ; 
ornaments  of  fine  thread  curiously  woven; 
textures  of  thread  vrith  gold  and  silver. 
To  Lace,  l4se.  v.  a. 
To  fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eilet  holes ; 
to  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures  sewed  on ; 
to  embellish  with  variegations;  to  beat. 

LAC£MAN,1ase'inan.  s.  (ss) 
One  who  deals  in  lace. 

Lacerable,  ]ls'slr4-bl.  a.  (405) 

Such  as  may  be  torn. 

To  Lacerate,  las'scr-itc.  v»a.  (91) 

To  tear, 'to  rend. 
Laceration,  las-slr-4' shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  tearing  or  rending;  the  breach 
made  by  tearing. 

Lacerative,  las's§r-a-iiv.  a.  (512) 

Tearing,  having  the  power  to  tear. 

Lachrymal,  lak'kre-mal.  a.  (353) 

Generating  tearsi 

Lachrymary,  llk'kri-ma.rc.  a. 

Containing  tean. 

Lachrymation,  lak-kri-ift4'shun.s. 
The  a£t  of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 

Lachrymatory,  lak'kre-na4-tur-i. 

s.  A  vessel  in  which  tears  sre  gathered  to  the 
honour  of  the  dead. 

(^  For  the  0,  see  Don estick.  (51s) 
To  Lack,  lak.  v.  a. 

To  wam>  to  need,  to  be  without. 

To  Lack,  lak.  v.  ti. 

To  be  in  want ;  to  be  wanting. 

Lack,  lak.  s. 

Want,  need,  failure. 

Lackbrain,  lak'brW.  s. 

One  that  wants  wit. 

Lacker,  lak'kur.  s.  (g&) 

A  kind  of  varnish. 

To  Lacker,  lak'kur.  v.  a. 
To  do  over  with  lacker. 

Lackey,  lak'kJ.  s.- 

An  attending  servant,  a  foot-boy. 

To  Lackey,  lak'ke.  v.  a. 

To  attend  servilely. 

To  Lackey,  lak'ki.  v.  n. 

j     To  ad  as  a  fooi-boy,  to  pay  servile  iltcndance. 


LAD 

Lacklinen,  lak'lin-nln.  a.  {gg) 

Wanting  shirts. 

Lacklustre,  lakMus-tur.  a.  (416} 

Wanting  bnghtocss. 

Laconick,  la-kon'ik.  a.  {509) 
Short,  brief. 

^^  This  word  is  derived  from  Lacones^  the 
Spartans,  who  inhabited  the  province  oi  Lac(h 
nta^  in  Peloponnesus,  and  were  remarkable  for 
using  few  words. 

Laconism,  lak'ko.nizm.  s. 
A  concise  style ;  a  short,  pithy  expression^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

Lacon  NIC  ALLY,  la-kon'nc-kal-c.ad. 
Briefly,  coiurisely. 

Lactary,  lak'ta^re.  a.  (512) 
Milky. 

Lactary,  lak^a-re.  s. 
A  dairy  house. 

Lactation,  lak-ta'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  or  time  of  giving  suck. 

Lacteal,  lak'ti-al,  orlak'tshc-al.  a. 
(464)  Conveying  chyle. 

Lacteal,  lak'te-al,  or  lak'tsbi-ai.  s. 
Tlic  vessel  thai  conveys  chyle. 

Lacteous,  lak'te-us,  or  lak'tshe-fis. 
a.  Milky ;  laBcal,  conveying  chyle. 

Lactescence,  lak-tcs' sense.  s.(510) 

Tendency  lo  milk. 

Lacktescent,  lak-tis'scnt.  a. 
Producing  milk. 

Lactiferous,  Iak-tif'fcr-(is.  a. 

(518)  Conveying  or  bringing  milk. 

Lad,  lad.  s. 
A  boy,  a  stripling. 

Ladder,  lad'dur.  s.  (pe) 
A  fr»me  made  with  steps  placed  between  tw«» 
upright  pieces  ]  any  thing  by  which  one  climbsj 
a  gradual  rise. 

Lade,  lade.  $.  (73)  {75) 
The  mouth  of  a  river,  from  the  Saxon  Lade, 
which  signifies  a  purging  or  discharging. 

To  Lade,  lade.  v.  a.  (75)    . 
To  load,  to  freight,  to  burdei) ;  to  heave  out, 
to  throw  out. 

Lading,  la'dfrur.  s.  (410};  ,, 

Weight,  burden,  f&ight.  "   ' 

Ladle,  la'dl.  s.  (405) 

A  large  spoon,  a  vessel  with  a  long  handl« 
used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid ;  the  recepta- 
cles of  a.n|i]l  wheel,  iato  wmch  the  water  ^- 
ling,  turns  it. 
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tT{55g).  Fate  (ra),  far  (77),  fall  (83),fat(9l)5  me  (93), met  (93);  pinc(i05),  pin  (107);  no(l62),  mSvc  (164), 


>lant. 

Y-BIRD,  la'He-burd.l 
Y-COW,  li'Hc-k6u.      >s. 
Y-ri.vJaM<--f]l.         J 


Lady,  la' di.  s.  (j82) 

A  woman  of  -  high  nmk;  the  tirle- of  Lady 
properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  Knights,  of 
-all  degrees  above  ihc-m,  and  to  the  daughters 
of  Earls,  and  all  of  hi^kr  ranks;  a  word  of 
complaisance  used  to  w^men. 

LADY-BEDSTRAW,li'de-bed'straw.s 
A  plant 

Lady 

Lady 

Lady 

A  small  bciiutiful  inscei  of  the  beetle  kind. 

Lady-day,  li-de-da'.  s, 

I'he  day  on  which  the  annunciation  of  the 
Ble&sed  Virgin  is  celebr-.ud. 

Ladv-mke,  la'dc-likc.  a. 
Soft,  aclicatc,  elegant. 

Lady-mantle,  ii'Ji-mau'tl.  s. 

A  plant. 

Ladyship,  la'de-slup.  s. 

The  title  of  a  lady. 
Lady's-slipper,  la'diz-slip'par.  s.  ^ 

A  flower. 
Lady's-smock,  la'diz-smok.  s. 

A  flower. 
Lag,  lag.  a. 

Coming  behind,  fallinjj  short;  sluggish,  slow, 
tardy  ;  last,  long  delayed. 

Lac,  lag.  s. 

The  lowest  class,  thz  rump,  the  fag  end;  be 
that  coines  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

To  Lag,  lag.  v.  n. 
To  loiter,  to  move  slowly ;  to  stay  behiad,not 
to  come  in. 

Lagger,  lag'gur.  s.  (98) 
A  loiterer ;  an  idler. 

Laical,  la'c-kai.a. 
Belonging  to  the  laity,  or  people,  as  distinQ 
from  the  clergy. 

Laid,  Jade.  (202)  <222) 
Pan.  pass,  of  Lay. 

Lain,  lane.  (202) 

Part.  pass,  of  Lie. 

Lair,  l?rc.  s.  (202) 

The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild  beast. 

Laird,  lard.s.  ^202) 

The  lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Scottish  dialed. 

Laiety,  la'e-te.  s. 
The  people  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy ; 
tbc  state  of  a  bymao. 

Lake,  lake,  s.* 

A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water ;  small  splash 
of  water ;  a  middle  colour  betwixt  ultramarine 
and  vermilion. 

Lamb,  lam.  s.  (347) 

The  young  of  a  sheep ;  typically,  tbc  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

Lambkin,  lam'icfn.  s. 

A  httle  bmb. 
Lambative,  lam'ba-tiv.  a.  (157) 

Taken  by  licking. 

Lambative,  lam'ba-t!v.  s. 

A  medicine  taken  by  licking  with  the  toi^ue. 

LAMBs-wot^L,  lams' wuL  s. 
Aid  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 

(^  Mr.  Elphinsion  has  a  po  less  strange  than 
whii.  I  stall  derivation  of  this  word  fiom  an  old 
French  substantive  le  moust,  *'  That  the  verb 
**  w«j/ should  ever  have  been  Scottish  I  v  man, 

«  "  (.IS,  jr.^  man  do&d^  foryc-  rnrtst  dnitS  seems 
'*-  indeed  as  surprising  as  th»i  the  old  k  mtmst 
^*  (iiow  mntt)  tlif  noun  mMrshobId  ever  have 
*'  Englishly  run  into  iam6>*s  *W09t^  which  beats  i 


*'  far  the  change  oi  Asparagus  into  Sparrvw- 
**  grasSt  or  the  elegant  as  elljviical  ^r«i//." 
Such  a  derivation,  perhaps,  is  no.  imp(>^s)b]e  ; 
but  I  should  ihii:k  the  more  natunil,  ;«s  well  as 
tiie  more  rosy  one,  is  the  resemblance  of  the 
soft  pulp  of  an  apple  to  the  wool  of  a  la.ub. 
See  AbrARACus,  and  the  ooun  Must. 

Lambent,  Idui/bcnt.  a. 

Pla)ing  about,  gliding  over  without  harm. 

Lamdoidal,  lani-dofd'dal.  a. 

Having  ihe  form  of  the  letter  Lamda  or  A. 
Lame,  lame.  a. 

Crippled,   msabled  on  the  limbs;  hobbling, 

not  sm<.oib,  alluding  to  the  feet  of  a  vcisj; 

i  n  1  pc-  rfcd,  unsat isfa^ioiy . 

To  Lame,  lame.  v.  a. 
To  Clippie. 

Lamellated,  lam'mel-a-ted.  a. 
Co\crcd  with  Aims  or  plates. 

Lamely,  lame'le.  ad. 
Like  a  ciipple,  without  natural  force  or  a£livity; 
impcrfcdly. 

Lameness,  lamc'ncs.  s. 

The  Slate  of  a  cripple,  Iok  or  inability  of 
limbs;  imjicrfcflion,  weakness. 

To  Lament,  la-men.t'.  v.  n. 
To  mourn,  to  wail,  to  grieve,  to  express  sor- 
row. 

To  Lament,  la-mlnt^  v.  a. 

To  bewail,  mourn  or  bemoan,  to  sorrow  for* 

Lament,  la.ment'.  ».  » 

Sorrow  audibly  expressed,  lamentation;  ex- 
pression of  sorrow. 

Lamentable,  lam'm^n-ta-bL  a. 
To  be  lamented,  causing  sorrow;  moumfiil, 
expressing  sorrow ;  miserable,  in  a  ludicrous 
or  low  sense,   pityful.r-Scc  IvcoMP ara- 
ble. 

Lamentably,  lam'mln.tu-blc.  ad. 
With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrov^ ;  so  as 
to  cause  sorrow ;  pitifully,  despicably . 

Lamentation,  lam-men-ta'sbun.  s. 
(5-7)  (530)  Expreuic:)  of  sorrow,  audible 
grief. 

LAMENtER,  la-mcnt'ur.  s.  (ys) 
He  who  mourns  or  laments. 

Lamentine.  lam'men-tinc.  s,  (149) 
A  fish  called  a  sea  cow  or  manatee. 

Lamina,  tam'me-na.  s. 
Thin  plate,  one  coat  laid  over  another. 

0::^  This  word  from  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin,  and  its  similar  form  to  Stamina,  may 
by  some  be  mistaken  for  a  plural,  as  Stamina 
is  often  for  a  singular;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Lamina  ti  a  noun  singular  of  the 
first  declension ;  and  that  if  we  soeak  learn- 
edly, we  ought  to  form  the  plural  by  laminst ; 
but  that  if  we  descend  to  plain  English,  it. 
ought  to  be  Laminas^'-^Sec  Animalcule 
and  Stamina. 

Laminated,  lam'me-na-tcd.  a. 
Plated ;  used  of  such  bodies  whose  contexture 
diacovers  such  a  disposition  »  that  of  platci 
lying  over  one  another. 

To  Lamm,  lam.  v.  a. 

To  beat  soundly  with  a  cudjel.  A  low  word. 

Lammas,  latn'mas.  s.  (88) 
The  first  of  August. 

Lamp,  lamp.  s. 
A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick  ;  that  which 
contains  the  oil  and  wick;   in  poetical  lan- 
guage, real  or  metaphorical  light. 

Lampass.  lam'pas.  .^. 

A  lump  of  flesh,  about  the  big0(ss  ofa  out|  in 
the  roof  of  a  hone*a  mouth. 


Lampblack,  lamp'blak.  s. 

It  IS  made  by  holding  a  torch  under  the  bottom 
of  a  bason,  and  as  it  is  furred  striking  it  with  a 
feather  into  some  shell. 

Lampoon,  lam-pdin'.  s. 
A  pel sonal  satire,  abuse,  censure,  written  not 
to  reform  but  to  vex. 

To  Lampoon,  lam-pion'.  v.  a. 

To  abuse  with  personal  satire. 

Lampoon ER,lam-p&>n'ur.  s.  (c)s) 

A  scribbler  of  personal  satire. 

Lamprey,  lam'pre,  s.  A  kind  of  eel.- 

Lampron,  lam'prun   s.  (166) 
A  kind  of  sea  fish  ;  a  long  eel. 

Lance,  lan*c.  s.  (78)  (79) 
A  long  ^iiear. 

To  Lance,  lanse.  v.  a. 
To  pierce,  to  cut;  to  opcu  chirurgically,  to 
cut  in  order  to  a  cure. 

Lancet,  lari'sit.  s.  (99) 

A  small  pointed  chirurgical  instrument. 

To  Lanch,  lansh.  v.  a. 
This   word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,    u  loo  ofren 
written  Launch*  and  is  only  a  vocal  corruptioo 
of  lansf.    1  o  dart,  to  cast  as  a  lanee. 

Lancination,  lan-se-na'shun.  s. 

Tearing,  laceration. 

To  Lancinate,  lan'sc-nate.  v.  a, 
(91 J  To  tear,  to  rend. 

Land,  land.  s. 
A  country ;  a  re((ioo,  distin£l  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  earth,  distmfl  from  water ;  ground,  sur- 
face of  the  place  ;  an  estate  ral  and  immove- 
able; nation,  people. 

To  Lan  d,  land.  v.  a.  To  set  on  shore. 

To  Land,  land.  v.  n. 
To  come  OD  shore. 

Landau,  Ian-daw',  s. 
A  coach  whose  top  may  occasionally  open. 
Mason. 

Land-forces,  land'for-sez.  s. 

Powers  not  naval,  soldiers  that  serve  on  laad. 

Landed,  lan'ded.  a. 

Having  a  fortune  in  land. 

Landfall,  land'fall.  s.  (406) 

A  sudden  translation  of  property  in  lai)d  by  the 
death  of  a  rich  man. 

Landflood,  land'fiud.  s. 

Inutidation. 

Landholder,  land'bol-dSr.  s. 

One  whose  fortune  is  in  land. 
Landjobber,  land'jub-bur. s. 
One  who  buyt  and  sells  land  for  other  men. 

Langrave,  land'grive.  s. 

A  German  title  of  dominion. 
Landing,  land'!n^.  (410)  1 

Landing-place,  land'fiig-plase.  / 

s.  The  top  or  stairs. 

Landlady,  lanMa-dc.  s. 
A  woman  who  has  teoaiiu  holding  &oin  bcr; 
the  mistress  of  an  inn. 

Landless,  land' lis,  a. 
Without  property,  without  fbrmne. 

Landlocked,  land'iokt.  a.  (359) 

Shut  in,  or  inckised  with  land. 

Landloper,  landM^-pdr.  s.  (08) 

A  landman ;  a  term  of  n^proach  uaea  \if  tea- 
men, of  those  who  pass  iheir  lives  on  shore, 
(t:^*  This  word  is  iaiproved  by  seamen  iftto  the 
more  intelligible  word  LamdbMer, 

Landlord,  landlord,  s.  (88) 
Oik  who  owns  land  or  houses;  the  mMtrr  of 
an  inn. 
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nAr  ii67)f  not  (l63);  tube  (171),  tub  (172),  bSlI  (173) ;  6il  (299) ;  piund  (313) ;  thin  (466),  this  UOij). 


LANDMARK)  land'mllrk.  s. 
Atsy  thii^  Kt  up  to  pretcnre  boundaries. 

Landscape,  land'skijpe.  s. 
A  region,  the  ^pe£l  of  a  countiy;  a  pic- 
tare  representing  an  extent  of  ipace,  with  the 
various  obje6h  m  it. 

Land-tax,  land'taks,  s. 

Tax  laid  upon  land  and  bouses. 
Lan4)-wait&ii,  land*wi-tur.  s. 
An  officer  of  the  costomsi  who  is  to  watch 
what  goods  are  landed. 

Landward,  land' ward.  ad.  (88J 

Towards  the  land. 

Lane,  l&ne.s.  (3.5) 

A  narrow  way  between  hedges;  a  narrow 
street,  an  alley ;  a  passa^<c  between  men  sund- 
ing  cm  each  side. 

Laneret,  lan'ncr-it.  $. 
A  little  hawk. 

Language,  lang'gwfdje.s,  (331) 

(po)  Human  speech  ;  the  tongue  of  one  na- 
tion as  distin£l  from  others ;  style,  manner  of 
expression. 

LanguaGed,  lang'gwfdjd.  a.  (359) 
Having  various  languages. 

Lancuage-m ASTER,  llng'gwfdje- 

mls-t&r.  s. 
A  teacher  of  languages. 

Languid,  lang'gwld.  a.  (340) 

Faint,  weak,  feeble ;  dull,  heartless. 

Languidly,  lang'gwid-li.  ad. 

Weakly,  feebly. 
Languidness,  lang'gwid-nes.  s. 

Weakness,  feebleness. 

To  Languish, lang'gwfah.  v.  n. 
(340)  To  grow  fecWc^  to  pine  away,  to  lose 
stienfith ;  to  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion ; 
to  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow ;  to  look  with 
softness  or  tendeniess. 

Languish,  lang'gwish.s. 

Solt  appearance 


Languishing  LY,Manggwish.iBg*1e 

ad.  Weakly,   feebly,  with   ueble  softness ; 
dully,  tediously. 


Lancuishment,  lang'gwlsh-mcnt. 
a.  State  of  pining  ;  aofmess  of  mien. 

Languor,  lang'gwur.  s,  (i66)(344) 

A  faintness,  which  may  arise  from  want,  or  de> 
cay  of  spirits. 

To  Laniate,  la'ne-ate.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  tear  in  pieces,  to  rend,  to  Ucerate. 

Lanifice,  lan'e-ds.  s.  (142) 

Woollen  manufadure. 

Lanigerous,  ia-nld^jer-ds.  a. 
fieariog  wool. 

Lank,  lansk.  a.  (408) 

Loose,  not  filled  up,  not  stiffened  out,  not  fat; 
hinu  languid. 

Lankness,  langk'nes.  s. 
Warn  of  plumpness. 

Lanner,  lan'nur.  s.  (98) 
A  species  of  hawk. 

Lansquenet,  lan'skln-nlt.  s. 

A  common  loot  soldier ;  a  game  of  cards. 

1^  This  word,  as  a  game  at  cards,  is  altered  by 
ibc  vulgar  into  Lambskinnet,  This  is  some- 
thing^ at  least,  which  ihry  undersund ;  and  this 
veiy  intelligibility  confirms  them  in  the  cor^ 
rupcion. — Set  Asparagus. 

Lantern,  Ian' turn.  $•  (ps)  (418) 

A   '^nsparent  case  for  a  candle;  a  lighthouse, 
« light  bang  out  to  guide  ihipt. 


f^  This  %^rd,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  by  mistake 
u  often  written  Lantb&m.  The  cause  of  this 
mistake  is  easy ;  transparent  cases  for  candles 
were  generally,  made  of  horn ;  and  this  wiis 
sufficient  to  pemade  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Latin 
La/uema^  that  this  was  its  tiuc  et)'mQlogy.— 
See  As  i*A  RAG  us. 

Lantern-jaws,  Ian' turn -jawz.  i. ' 

A  thin  visage. 

Lanuginous,  la-im'j!u-us.  a.  (314) 
Downy,  covered  with  soft  hair. 

Lap,  lap.  f. 

The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which  may  be 
doubled  at  pleasure ;  the  part  of  the  clothes 
that  is  spread  horizontally  over  the  knees ; 
the  part  formed  by  the'kueea  iu  a  siuiog 
posture. . 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  a. 

To  wrao  or  twist  round  any  thing ;  to  involve 
in  any  thine. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  n. 

To  be  spreaa  or  twisted  over  any  thing. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  n. 
To  feed  by  quick  repeated  motion  of  the 
tongue. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  a. 

To  lick  up. 

Lapdog,  lap'dSg.  s. 
A  little  dog,  rondld  by  ladies  in  the  lap. 

Lapful,  lap'ful.  s.  (406) 
As  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

Laficide,  lap'^-side.  s. 
A  stone-cutter. 

Lapidary,  lap'i-dar-i.  s. 
One  who  deals  in  stones  or  gems. 

To  Lapidate,  lap'e-date.  v.*." 

To  stone,  to  kill  by  stoning. 

Lapidation,  lap-e-da'shun.  s. 
A  stoning. 

LapideouSii  la-p!d'e-us.  a. 
Stony,  of  the  nature  of  stone. 

Lapidescence,  lap-e-d^s's^nse.  s. 
(510)  Stony  concretion. 

Lapidescent,  lap-c-des'scnt.  a. 
Growing  or  turning  to  stone. 

Lapidifick,  lap-e-dff  fik.  a.  (50g) 
Formihg  stones. 

Lapidist,  !ap'4-d!st.  s. 
A  dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 

Lapis,  I&'pfs.  s. 

A  stone. 

Lapis- LAZULI,  la-p!$-lazh'u-li.  s. 

A  stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  colour. 

LAPPER,lap'pur.  s,  (pg) 
One  who  wraps  up ;  one  who  laps  or  licks* 

Lappet,  lap' pit.  s.  (gg) 
The  parts  of  a  head-dress  tliat  hang  loose. 

Lapse,  lapse,  s. 
Flow,  fall,  glide ;  petty  erroor,  small  mistake ; 
translation  of  right  from  one  to  another. 

To  Lapse,  lapse,  v.  n. 

To  glide  slowly,  to  fall  by  degrees ;  to  slip  by 
inadvertency  or  mistake ;  to  lose  the  proper 
time  ;  to  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  propri- 
etor to  another ;  to  W  from  perfedtoo,  truth, 
or  faith. 
Lapwing,  lap'wW.  s. 

A  cbmorotts  bird  with  long  wings. 
Lapwork,  iap'wurk.  s. 
Work  in  which  one  part  is  interchangeably 
wrapped  over  the  other. 

Mm 


Larboard,  lirbord.  s. 

The  left-hain  side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand" 
with  your&ce  to  the  head. 

Larceny,  iJrSc-ne.  s. 
Petty  ikeft.-^See  Lat  a  o c  1  n t  . 

Larch,  llrtsh.  s.  (3r>2) 

A  tree  of  the  fir  kind  whidi  drops  its  leaves  in 
winter. 

Lard,  lird.  s.  (ai) 
The  grease  of  swine  ;  bKon,  the  flesh  of 
swine. 

To  Lard,  lard.  v.  a. 

'    To  stuff  with  bacon;  to  fatten;  to  mix  with 
something  else  by  way  of  i niprovero era. 

Larder,  lir'dur.  s.  (ps) 
The  room  where  meat  is  kept  or  salted. 

Larder ER,  llr'dur.ur.  s. 

One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  larder. 
Large,  lardje.  a. 

Big,  bulky ;  wide,  extensive ;  liberal,  abun- 
dant, plentiful  ;  copious,  diffuse  :  at  large  ; 
without  restrainr,  diffusely. 

Largely,  lirdjeMc.  ad. 

Widely,  extensively ;  copiouslr,  diffusely; 
liberally,  bounteously ;  abundantly. 

Largeness,  lirdje'ncs.  s. 

Bigness,  greatness,  exteision,  wideness* 

Largess,  lir'jjs.  $. 

A  inesent,  a  gift,  a  bounty. 

Largition^  llr-jish'un.  s. 
The  aO.  of  giving. 

Lark,  iSrk.  s. 

A  small  singing  bird. 

Larker,  lark'ur.  s.  (gs) 
A  catcher  of  larks. 

Larkspur,  Urk'spur.  s. 

A  plant. 

Larvated,  llr'vi-t^d.  a. 
Masked. 

Larum,  lar'rim.  s.  (si) 
Alarm ;  noise  noting  danger. 

Laryngotomy,  lar-in-git'o-mi.  s. 
(518)  An  operation  where  the  fore-part  of  the 
larynx  is  divided  to  assist  respiration,  during 
bfge  tomouia  upon  the  upper  parts,  as  in  a 

Larynx,  la'iinks.  s. 
The  windpipe,  the  tiacbea. 

Lascivient,  la-s!v'vi*ent.a.  (542) 
Frolicksome,  wantoning. 

Lascivious,  la-sfv'vc-us.  a.  (542) 

Lewd,  lustful ;  wanton,  sofr,  luxurious. 

Lasciviously,  la-siv'vc-Ss-le.  ad. 

Lewdly,  wantonly,  loosely. 

Lasciviousnebs,  la-siv'vc.us-nes. 
s.  Wantonness,  loo^oeis. 

Lash,  lash.  s. 

A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and  tough  ;  the 
thong  or  point  ofthe  whip;  a  lash,  or  string  in 
which  an  animal  is  held ;  a  stroke  of  satire,  a 
sarcasm. 

To  Lash,  lash.  v.  a. 

To  strike  with  any  thing  pliant,  to  scourge  ; 
to  move  with  a  suodcn  spring  or  jerk  ;  to  beat, 
to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;< to  scout ge  with 
satire ;  to  tie  any  ihmg  down  to  the  side  or 
mast  of  a  ship. 

To  Lash,  lash.  v.  n. 
To  ply  the  whip. 

Lasher,  lash'ur;  s.  (98) 

One  that  whips  or  lashes. 

Lass,  las.  s.  (jg) 
A  girl,  a  maid,  a  yooog  woman. 
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Lassitude,  las' se-tude.  i. 

Wearincn,  ibtigue* 
Lasslorn,  lasMirn.  a. 
Forsaken  by  bis  roiitrcis.— Sec  F6  R  LO  R  N. 

Last,  last.  a.  (7^) 
Latest,  that  which  follows  all  the  rest  m  time ; 
hindmost,  which  follows  in  order  of  place ; 
next  before  the  prescni,  as  Last  week ;  utmost ; 
at  Last,  in  conclusion,  at  the  end ;  The  Last, 
the  end. 

Last,  l3st.  ad. 
The  last  time,  the  time  next  btfcre  tlic  pre- 
sent ;  in  conclusion.      ' 

To  Last,  last.  y.n. 
To  endure,  to  continue. 

Last,  last.  s.       -  ^       . 

The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed  ;  a 

load,  a  certain  weight  or  measure. 
Lastage,  las'tfdje.-s.  (90) 

Custom  paid  for  freightage ;  the  ballast  of  a 

ship. 
Lasting,  las'ting.  part.  a.  C4ip) 

Continuing,  durable ;  of  long  conttnuanoe, 

perpetual. 

Lastingly,  las'ting-le.  ad. 

Perpetually^ 

•Lastingn  ess,  las' tfng-ncs.s. 

Durablcne^,  continuance. , 

Lastly,  lastMi,  ad.  , 

In  the  last  place  -,  in  the  conclusion,  at  last. 

Latch,  latsh.  s. 

A  catch  at  a  door  moved  by  a  strmg  or  bandle. 

To  Latch,  latsli.  v.  a.  • 

To  fasten  with  a  latch ;  to  fasten,  to  close. 

Latches,  latsh'ez.  s. 
Latches  or  laskcis,  in  aihrp,  are  foops  made  by 

small  ropes. 

Latch et,  latsh'it.  s.  (09) 

The  string  that  fastens  the  bhoe. 

Late,  late.  a.  .    ,      ^ ,     ^ . 

•  Contrary,  to  early,  slow,  tardy,  longdelay^  » 
Jast  in  any  place,  office,  or  charaacr  i  ifae  idc. 
ceased ;  far  in  the  day-or  night. 

Late,  late.  ad.    ^      ,  .     , 

After  long  delays,  after  a  long  time ;  m  a  latter 
season ;  lately,  not  #  ig  ago  ;  far  m  the  d4y  or 
night. 

LaTED,  li'tid.  a. 
Belated,  surprised  by  the  mghc* 

Lately,  late' Ic.  ad. 

Not  long  ago. 
Lateness,  late'nes.  s. 

Time  &r  advanced. 

Latent,  li'tcnt.  a. 
Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 

Lateral,  lat'tir-al.  a. 
Growing  out  on  the  side,  belonging  to  the 
side ;  placed,  or  ading  inf  a  direaioft  perpen- 
dicular CO  a  horizontanine. 

Laterality,  lat-tlr-al'c-ii.  s. 

'    The  quality  of  bav  ing  dist  in8  sides . 

Laterally,  iSt'ter-al-i.  a, 

Bythcside,  sidewise.  - 

Lateward,  iWward.  ad.  (88) 
Somewhat  late. 

Lath,  la/A.  s.  {78)       ^      ^ 
A  small  long  piece  of  wood  used  ta  support 
the  tiles  of  lu)uses. 

To  Lath,  \hh.  v.  a. 
To  fit  up  with  btbs. 

Lathe,  liTHe.  s.     •  ^.  ^  ^  , 

The  tool  of  a  lurner,  by  which  be  mms  about 
his  maUcr  i«  as  to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 


To  Lather,  laTn'ur.  v.  n. 

Toformafoam. 
To  Lather,  laTn'ur.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  foam  of  .¥fater  and  soap* 

Lather,  laTn'Sr.  s.  (98) 

A  foam  or  froth  made  commonly  by  beatmg 
soap  with  water. 

Latin,  fSt'tln.  a.  (l5p) 

Written  or  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  old 

Romans* 
Latin  ISM,  lat'tfn-izm.  s. 

A,  Latin  idiom  ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 

the  Latin. 
Latin  1ST,  lat'tln-isl.  s. 

One  skilled  in  Latin. 

Latin ity,  la-tin' n4-te.  f. 

The  Latin  tongue. 

To  Latinize,  lat'tin-izc.  v.  n. 

To  use  words  or  phrases  borrowed  from  tttc 

Latin. 
To  Latinize,  lat't!n-ize.  v.a. 

To  gitpe  names  a  Latin  termination,  to  make 

them  Latin. 

Latirostrous,  l4-te-r4s'tru8.  a. 

Bioad-beakcd. 

Latish,  lale'fsh.  a. 
Somewhat  late. 

Latitancy,  lat't4-tan-si.  s. 

The  state  of  lying  hid. 

Latitant,  lat'te-tant.  a. 

Concealed,  lying  hid. 

Latitation,  lat-i-ta'sh&n.  s. 
The  state  of  lying  concealed. 

Latitude,  lat't^-tide.  s. 

Breadth,  width;  room,  space,  extent;  the 
extent  of  the  eanh  or  heavens,  reckoned  from 
the  equator;  a  particular  degree  reckoned 
from  tne  equator  ;  unrestraiaed  acceptation  ; 
freedom  from  settled  rules,  laxi^^ ;  extent, 
diffusion. 

Latitudinarjan,  lat-e-t&-de-i;ia'- 
1  4 

re-an.  s.  .    . 

One  who  allows  himself  great  liberties  in  re* 

ligious  matters. 
Latitudinarian,   lat-e-ti-di-na'- 

rc-an.  a. 
Not  restrained  or  confined  by  religion. 

Latrant,  la'trant.  a. 

Barking 


Latria,  la  tre-a.  s.  (92)  . 

The  highest  kind  of  worship,  as  distinguished 
from  Dulia. 

\  ({^  This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
X»T^ti»,  is  pionounced  by  Johnson,  and  after 
him  by  Ash,  with  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable ;  both  of  them  had  forgot  their 
Greek  in,  the  word  Duiia,  which  they  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate,  though  derived  from 
^nXc/a.  One  of  these  modes  of  accentuation 
must  be  wrong ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  as 
these  words  are  appellatives,  we  should  ado^ 
that  accent  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  when  his 
Greek  was  out  of  his  head ;  that  is,  the  ante- 
penultimate.—See  Cv  C  LO  P  E  D I A» 

LATROCiNY,Jat'ro-si-ni.  s.  • 
Larceny,  theft,  robbery ;  a   literal  versioo  of 
the  Latin  lairodnim,    which  was  alicrwwds 
contraded  into  larceny.    Mason* 

fffr  It  maf  be  observed  that  Dr.  Johnson  spells 
this  word  with  an  #  in  the  second  ^Ibble, 
while  both  its  Latin  and  French  derivation  re- 
quire, as  Mason  has  shown,  from  Blackttooe, 
Uiat  it  ought  to  be  written  lardny. 


Lattem,  lat'iin.  s.  (99)  (tOS) 
Brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  calaminatis 
stone. 

Latter,  lat't&r.  a.  (08) 
Happening  after    sometntng.  else  ;  modem, 
lately  done  or  past ;  mentioned  last  of  two. 

Latterly,  lat'tdr-li.  ad.  {s57) 

OfUie. 
Lattice,  iJt'tfs.  8.  (uq)  (142) 

A  window  made  up  with  a  kind  of  network  ; 
a  window  made  with  sticks  or  irons  crossing. 
each  other  at  small  distances. 
To  Lattice,  lat'tls.  v.a. 

To  mark  with  cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 

Lava,  li'va.  s.  {92) 
The  overflowing  of  sulphureous  matter  from  a 
volcano. 

Lavation,  lJ-v4'shun.'8. 
The  a£l  of  washiiig.     . 

Lavatory,  iSv'va-tur-e.  s.  (512) 
A  wash  ;  something  iii  which  pans  diseased 
are  washed. 

Q^  For  the  0,  see  Domevtick. 

Laud,  l5wd.  s:  (213) 

Praise,  honour  paid,  celebration  ;  that  part  of 
divine  worship  which  consists  in  praise. 

To  Laud,  lawd.  v.  a. 
To  praise,  to  celebrate. 

Laudable,  law'da-bl.  a.  (405) 
Praise-worthy,  commendable ;  healthy,  talts* 
brious. 

Laudableness,  l4w'da-bl-nl8.  s. 
Praise-worthiness. 

Laudabxy.  l4w'da-ble:  ad. 
In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 

Laudanum,  lod'da-num.  s,  (217) 

A  soporifick  tioQure. 

To  Lave,  live.  v.  a. 
To  wash,  to  bathe ;  10  lade,  to  draw  ou^ 

To  Lave^  live.  V.  n. 
To  change  the  dtredion  crften  in  a  otwrse. 

Lavender,  lav'v^n-dir;  $.  (ps) 

The  name  of  a  plant. 

Laver,^  la'vur.  s.  (98) 
A  washmg  vessel. 

To  Laugh,  lif.  v.n.  (215)  (S91) 

To  make^  that  noise  which  sudden  merriment 
excites  ;  in  poetiy%  le  appear  gay,  favouiablc, 
pleasant,  6t  fertile ;  To  Uugb  at,  to  treat  wiih 
contempt,  to  ridicule. 

To  Laugh,  laf.  v.a. 

To  deride,  to  scora. 

Laugh,  llf.  s. 

The  convulsion  caused  by  merriment ;  sn  «• 
articulate  expression  of  sudden  merrimeni* 

Laughable,  lif'i-bl.  a.  (405} 

Such  as  may  properly  excite  laughter* 

Laugher,  lii'&r.  s.  (98) 

A  nun  fona  of  merriment. 

Laughingly,  laf'tng-le.  ad. 

In  a  merry  way,  Qiarily. 

Laughingstock^  liffng-stXk.  s. 

A  butt,  an  obje6i  of  ridicule. 

Laughter,  lif'tfir.  s.  (98) 

Convulsive  merriment ;  an  inaiticttlStteexpRS* 
sion  of  sudden  merriment. 

Lavish,  lav'ish.  a. 

Prodigal,  wasteful,  indiscreetly libeiajicaV 
teved  m  "waste ;  profuse  i  wihl,  tmrestmned. 

To  Lavish,  lav'lsh.  v.  a. 
To  scatter  with  profusioo. 
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LavisheH^  l2;v'isl|-ur.  s.  (98) 
A  prodigal,  a  profux  m»n.    . 

Lavishly;  lav'!sh-ii(.  ad. 

Prolutely»  prodigallV. 

LaVishmemt,  Iav'!$h-te4nt.  1 

Lavishkess,  lav'ish-n«.     /  ' 
.   Prodigjrikvy  profusion. 

To  Launch,  lansh.  v.  n.  (214) 
To  force  tmo  ^  tea  ;  to  rove  ac  Uiige  i  co 
expatiate. — See  Lanch. 

To  Launch,  lamh.  v. a.  (352) 
To  push  to  act ;  to  dart  from  the  laod. 

Laund^  lawnd.  s. 

A  pbin  exreodcd  between  woods;  now  aiore 
fireqiiently  whiten  Lmum* 

Laundress,  ifm'dres.  s.  (214) 
A   wocun   wiaoie   employroett   is  to  wash 
clothes. 

Laundry,  lan'dr^.  $. 
The  room  to  which  clothes  are  washed  ;  the 
afi  or  state  of  wa»hing. 

Lavolta,  la-vol'ta.  s.  (92) 
An  oM  dance,  in  which  was  much  turning 
an4  much  capering. 

Laureate,  liw're-at.  a.  (91} 
Decked  or  invested  with  laurel. 

Laureation,  I^w.re^'fthun.  s. 
it  denotes,  in  the  Scottish  uniTeisitieiy  the  aB 
or  Slate  of  having  degrees  conferred . 

Laurel,  lir'rtl.  «.  [gg)  (217) 

A  tree,  called  also  the  cheriy-hiy. 
Laureled%  l2r'r!ld.^.  (359) 

Crowned  or  decorated  with  iaui«l« 

Law.  ]Iw.  s. 

A  roieof  a8ion;  a  decree,  ediA,  statute,  Or 
cufUMi,  publickly  estabiished ;  judicial  pro- 
cess; conibrmjty  tolaw,yany  thing  lawful  j  an 
estaUisbcd  and  constant  mode  of  proccta. 

Lawful,  liw'fiil/a.  (406) 

Agreeable  to  law,  conformable  to  law. 

Lawfully,  liw'fiSl-c.  ad. 
Legally,  agreeably  to  law* 

Lawfulness,  liw'fSUn^s.  s. 

Legality ;  allowance  of  law. 

Lawgiver,  liw'g!v-fir.  s.  (98) 

Legisbior,  one  thK  makes 'bwa. 

Lawgiving,  iJw'glv-lng.  a. 

'     Legislative, 

Lawless,  liw'lls.  a. 

Unrestiaiocd  by  any  law,  not  sabjeS  to  hw ; 
comnryto  law,  illegal. 

Lawlessly,  Fiw'lls-li.  ad. 

In  a  maimer  ccHMiaiy  to  law. 

Lawmaker,  law'mi-kqr.  t. 

One  who  makes  laws,  a  lawgiver. 

Lawn,  liwn.  s. 

An  onen  space  between  woods ;  fipe  linen, 
icmarftable  tor  being  used  in  the  ileevet  of 
hishops. 

Lawsuit,  law'sute.  s. 

A  process  in  bw,  a  litigation. 

Lawyer^  law'ycr,  s.  (os) 

Professor  of  hw,  advocate,  pleader. 

Lax,  laks*  a. 

'  Loose,  not  confined,  not  closely  joined ;  vague, 
not  rigidly  exa6l  >  loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go 
frequently  to  stool;  stack,  aotieofe. 

Lax,  iaks.  s. 
A  looseness,  a  diarrbcea. 

Lax  AT  ION,  lak-sa'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  loosenii^  or  slackening;  the  state 
of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 


Laxative,  laks'S-tiv,  a,  (5^2) 

Having  the  power  to  eaae  coitivcneis. 
Laxative,  laks'a-tiv.  s. 

A  medicine  slightly  purgative. 

Lax  ATI  VEN  ESS,  laks/a-t!v.nls.  t. 

The  sute  opposite  10  costiveneis* 

Laxity,  Iaks'i-t4.  s. 

Not  compression,  not  dosa  eoheskm ;  con- 
trariety to  rifiorous  precision ;  loosenessi  not 
costiveness,  slackness,  contrariety  to  tension  y 
openneis,  not  closeness. 

Laxness,  laks'nes.  s. 
Laxity,  not  tension,  not  preci&ion,  not  costive- 
ness. 

Lay,  lii. 

Preterit  of  Lie,  to  rest. 

To  Lay,  lA.  v.  a. 
1  o  place  alon^ ;  to  beat  down  com  or  grass ; 
to  keep  from  rising,  to  settle,  to  still ;  to  put, 
to  place,  to  make  a  bet ;  to  spread  00  a  sur- 
face s  to  calm,  to  still,  to  quiet,  lo  allay ;  to 
prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk ;  to  set  on  the  table ; 
to  propagate  plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in  the 
ground ;  to  wager  ;  to  reposit  any  thing;  to 
bring  forth  eggs  ;  to  apply  with  violence ;  to 
,  apply  nearly ;  to  impute,  to  chai^ge ;  to  throw 
'  by  violence ;  to  Lay  apart,  to  rejed,  to  put 
by  ;  10  Lay  aside,  10  put  away,  not  to  reum  ; 
to  Lay  before,  to  expose  to  view,  to  shew,  to 
display ;  to  Lsw  by,  to  reserve  for  some  future 
lime,  to  put  from  one,  to  dismiss ;  to  La/ 
down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent^  or 
satisniElion ;  to  quit,  to  resign ;  to  commit  to 
repose ;  to  advance  as  a  proposition ;  to  Lay 
for,  to  attempt  by  ambush  or  insidious  prac- 
tices ;  to  Lav  forth,  to  dlfiiise,  to  expatiate;  to 
plate  when  dead  in  a  decent  posture  ;  to  Lay 
nold  of,  to  seize,  to  catch  ;  tolAy  in,  to  store, 
to  treasure ;  to  Lay  00,  to  aj^ly  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  Lay  open,  to  shew,  to  expose ;  to 
Lay  over,  to  mcrost,  10  cover ;  to  Lay  out,  to 
expend,  to  display,  to  discover,  to  dispose,  to 
plan ;  to  Lay  out,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun, 
to  exert ;  to  Lay  to,  to  charge  upon,  to  apply 
with  vigour,  to  Wass,  to  atuck  ;  to  Lay  to- 
gether, to  coHefi,  to  bring  into  cme  view  ;  to 
Lay  under,  to  subje£i  to ;  to  Lay  up,  to  eon- 
fine,  to  store;  to  treasure ;  to  lay  upon,  to  tm- 
portuae,  to  wag^  upoo. 

To  Lay,  14.  v.  n. 
To  bring  eggs*  to  cootrhre ;  to  Lay  about,  to 
strike  on  alTsidea ;  to  Lay  at,  to  mke,  to  en- 
deavour to  strike ;  to  lay  m  for,  to  make  over- 
tures of  oblique  invitation ;  to  Liy  on,  to 
strike,  to  beat;  to  ad  with  vehemence;  to 
Lay  out,  to  takemeamres. 

Lay,  li.  s. 
A  row.  a  stratum  ;  a  wager. 

Lay,  la.  s. 
Grassy  ground,  meadow,  ground  unplowed. 

Lay,  lit.  s. 
A  sdng. 

Lay,  la.  a. 

Not  clerical ;  regardiiig  or  belonging  to  the 
people  as  distind  from  the  clergy. 

Layer,  la' ur.  s.  (98) 
A  stratum,  or  row ;  a  bed;  one  body  spread 
over  another ;  a  sprig  of  a  plant ;  a  nen  that 
W»cgg»- 

'Layman,  la' man.  s..(88) 

One  of  the  pepple  distiod  from  the  cleiay ;  an 
image  used  by  paimcn  to  form  attita£aand 
bang  drapery  upon. 

Lazar*  lit'zir.  s.  (418) 
One  deformed  and  mvceoua  with  filtl^  and 
pcstilehtial  diaeases. 

Mm  9 


JSE,  la'zar-hiusc.^j 
),  laz-ar-r&'to.      / 


Lazar-house, 
Lazaretto, 

A  house  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased,  an 
'ho^tal. 

LAZARWORTja'zar-wurt.  $. 
A  plant. 

Lazily,  la'zi-le«  ad. 
Idly,  sluggishly,  heavily. 

Lazyness,  I&'z^.nes.  s. 
Idleness,  sluggishness. 

Lazing,. iFzing.  a.  (4lo) 

Sluggish,  idle. 

Lazuli,  lazh'^-Ius. 

The  ground  of  this  stone  is  blue,  variegated 
with  yellow  and  white. 

Lazy,  14'z^.  a. 
Idle,  sluggish,  unwilling  to  work;  slow,  te- 
dious. 

Lea,  li.  s.  (227) 
Ground  enclosed,  not  open. 

Lead,  l^d.  s.  (234) 

A  soft  heavy  meul ;  In  the  plural,  flat  roof  10 
walk  on. 

To  Lead,  led.  v.  a* 
To  fit  with  lead  in  any  maimer. 

To  Lead,  ledc.  v.  a. 
Preter  Led.  To  guide  by  the  hand ;  to  con- 
dtiS  to  any  place  ;  10  condu^l  as  head  or  com- 
mander ;  to  introduce  by  {;oing  first ;  to  guide, 
to  shew  the  method  of  attaining ;  to  draw,  10 
entice,  to  allure ;  to  induce,  to  prevail  on  by 
pleasing  motives ;  to  pass,  to  spend  in  any 
Certain  manner. 

To  Lead,  lide,  v.  n.  (227) 
To  coodutt  as  a  commander ;  10  shew  the  way 
by  goinff  first. 

LEAp,lJdc.  s. 
Gttidaiice,  first  place. 

Leaden,  led'dn.a.  (iOd)(234} 

Made  of  lead ;  heavy,  dull.  .^ 

Leader,  li'dSr.  s.  (98) 
One  that  leads  or  condufis;  captain,  com- 
mamlcr ;  one  who  goes  first,  one  at  the  head 
of  any  party  or  &£iion. 

Leading,  U'd!ng.  part.  a.  (41a) 

Principal. 

Leading-strings,  li'dfng-string?. 

a.  Stringa  by  which  children,  when  they  learn 
to  walk,  are  heM  from  falling. 

Leadwort,  l^d'wfin.  8.  (234) 

A  plant. 

Leaf,  life.  s.  (227) 

The  green  deciduous  paru  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers; a  part  of  a  book,  comaining  two  pages; 
one  side  of  a  double  door;  any  thing  foliated, 
or  thinly  beaten. 

To  Leaf.  life.  v.  n. 

To  bring  leaves ;  to  bear  leaves. 

Leafless,  Icfe'lcs.a, 

Naked  of  leaves. 

Leafy,  le'fe.  a. 
Full  of  leaves. 

League,  leig.  s.  (227) 

a  confederacy,  a  combination. 

To  League,  leeg.  v.  n. 

To  unite,  toconfedoate. 
League,  lieg.  s. 
A  measure  of  length,  containing  three  miltia. 

Leagued, leig'd.  a.  (359) 

Confederated. 

Leaguer,  ti'gur.  s.  (98) 
Siege,  investment  of  a  town. 
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Leak,  like.  s.  (227) 

A  breach  or  hole  which  lets  in  water.    ' 

To  Leak,  like.  v.  n. 

To  let  water  in  or  out,  to  drop  through  a 
breach.      •* 

Leakage,  li'ktdjc. «.  (90) 

Allowance  made  for  accidental  ion  in  liquid 
Pleasures. 

Leaky,  Ic'ki.  a. 

Battered  or  pierced,  so  ai  to  kt  water  10  or  out ; 
loquacious,  not  close. 

To  Lean,  l^ne.  v.  n.  (227)  (238) . 

Prefer.  Leaned  or  Leant.  To  incline  against, 
to  rcMt  against ;  to  tend  towards;  to  be  in  a 
bending  po&ture. 

Lean,  lene.  a.  {227) 
Not  fat,  roeagret  wanting  flesh  ;  not  uti^bous, 
thin,  hungry;    low,  poor,  in  opposition  to 
i;reat  or  rich. 

Lean,  lene.  s. 
The  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  the  xniisck 
without  the  ht, 

Leanly,  IcneMi.  ad. 
Mcagerly,  without  plumpness. 

Leanness,  lene  ncs.  s. 
Extenuation  of  body,  want  of  flesh,  meager- 
ncss;  want  of  bulk. 

To  Leap,  lepe.  v.  n.  (239) 
To  jump,  to  move  uiwrard  or 
without  change  of    the  feet ;    to  rush  wii 
vehemeoce  ;  to  bound,  to  spring ;  to  Hy,  to 
•tart. 

fti*  The  past  time  6f  this  verb  is  renerally 
heard  with  the  diphthong  short ;  and  if  so,  it 
ought  to  be  spelled  leiipf,  rhyming  with  k^. 
See  Principlcl,  No.  f',69.  370.,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston^  Mr.  Perry, 
Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  £lphinston,  prooounce  the  diphthong  in 
the  present  tense  of  this  word  long,  as. I  have 
done ;  and  Mr.  Elphinston  and  Mr.  Nares 
make  Ii  short,  in  tbe  preterit  and  participle. 
Mr.  Sheridan  alone  makes  the  present  tense 
short,  which,  if  I  rccollc£l  justly,  is  a  prooun- 
ciatioo  peculiar  tolxclaod.— See  Hsaad. 

To  Leap,  lipc.  v.  a. 

To  pass  over  or  into  by  leaping;  to  compren; 
as  beasts. 

Leap,  lipe.  s. 

Bound,  jump,  a£l  of  leaping ;  space  passed  by 
leaping;  sudden  transit ien ;  an  assaull  of  aiT 
ammarof  prqy ;  embrace  of  animals. 


Leap-frog.  lepe'frSg.  s 

A  play  of  children;  in  which  1 
jump  of  frogs. 


they  imittte  the 


Leap-year,  lipe-'yirc.  1. 

Leip-year,  or  bissextile,  is  every  fourth  year, 
and  so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that 
year  than  in  a  common  year ;  so  tbat  the  com- 
fDcn  year  hath  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  but  the  Leap-year  three  hundred  and 
etxty-six;  and  then  February  hath  twenty- 
|>ine  days,  which  in  common  years  hath  but 
twenty-eight. 

To  Learn,  lern.  v.  a.  (234) 
To  gain  tbe  knowledge  or  skill  of;  to  teach  *, 
improfierly  used  in  this  last  tense. 

ToLfarn,  lern.  v,  n. 
To  receive  insuuQion;  to  impsove  by  ex- 
ample. 

Learned^  \hr'nlA.  a.  (362) . 

Veiard  in  science  and  literature ;  skilled,  skil- 
ful, koofwiiu;;  skilled  in  scbblastick  ki»w- 
ledge. 

Learnedly,  ler'n^d-li.  ad. 
With  knowledge;;  with  skill. 


Learning,  iVnfng.  ».  (410) 

Literatvre,  skill  in  languages  or  sciences  s  skill 
in  any  thing  good  or  M. 

Learn  £R,  ler'niir.  s. 
One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudiments. 

Lease,  lesc.  «.  (227) 

A  contrad  by  which,  in  consideration  of  some 
payment,  a  tempoiaiy  possession  is  granted  of 
nouses  or  lands ;  any  tenure. 
To  Lease,  lese.  v.  a. 

To  let  by  lease. 

To  Lease,  \kzc.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  glean,  to  gather  what  the  harvest-men  kave. 
Leaser,  le'zur.  s. 

A  gleaner.         ^ 

Leash,  liesh.  s.  (227) 

A  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  hb 
hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  greyhound;  a  band 
wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in  general. 

To  Leash,  leesh.  v.  a. 

To  bind,  to  hoM  in  a  string. 

Leash,  leesh.  s. 
A  brace  and  a  half,  a  sportsman's  term. 

^^  Sporomen,  like  the  professors  of  other  arts, 
often  corrupt  their  technical  terms ;  for  we 
frequently  hear  this  word  pronouiKed  like  tbe 
^ase  of  a  h«ose.  This  corruption,  however, 
is  not  ^ooe  so  fiir  as  to  make  the  true  sound 
pedanuc,  and  therefore  ought  to  foe  correded. 
— SeeCtEF. 

Leasing,  le'zfng.  s.  (227)  (410) 

Lies,  fiilsehood. 

Least,  lecst.  a.  (227) 
The  superlative  ot  Little.      Little  beyond 
others,  smallest. 

Leasx,  liist.  ad. 
In  the  lowest  degree. 

Leather.  I^th'&f.  s.  (98)  (234) 

Dressed  hides  of  animals;  skin,  ironically. 

Leathercoat,  l^TH'dr-kote.  s. 
An  apple  with  a  rough  rind. 

Leathery,  IcTn'dr-i,  a. 

Resembling  leather.  I 

Leave,  live.  s.  (227) 
Grant  oJF  liberty,  permittion,  alhnraoce  i  fiire- 
well,  adieu. 

To  Leave,  Icve.  v.  a. 

Pret.  I  Left;  I  have  Left.  To  quit,  to  for- 
sake ;  to  have,  remaining  at  death ;  to  suffer 
to  remain ;  to  fix  as  a  token  of  remembrance  ; 
to  bequeath,  to  give  at  inheritance ;  to  give 
up,  to  rcsigii ;  to  cease  to  do,  to  desist  from  ; 
to  Leave  cff,  to  desist  from,  to  forbear ;  to  for- 
saltc ;  to  Leave  out,  to  omit,  to  neglcd. 

To  Leave,  Icve.  v.  n. 
To  cease,  to  desist;  to  Leave  off,  to  desist,  to 
stop. 

Leaved,  \lhvd.  a.  (227) 
Fumishecl  li^ih  foliage;  mode  with  leaves  or 
folds. 

Leaven,  l^v'ven.  $.  (i03)  (234) 

Ferment  mixed  with  anv  bodv  to  make  it 
light;  any  mixture  whicn  mages  a  general 
c&nge  in  the  mass* 

To  Leaven,  l^v'v?n.  v.  a. 
To  ferment  by  something  mixed ;  to  taint,  to 
imbue. 

Leaver,  li'vSn  s.  (98) 
One  whodesem  or  forsakes. 

Leaves,  l^^vz.  s. 

The  plural  of  Leaf. 

Leavincs,  le'vfngz.  s*  (410) 

Remnant,  relkks,  oifol. 


Lecher,  l^tsh'ur.  s.  {gs) 

A  wboremaster. 

Lecherous,  l|t$h'&r>Ss.  a. 

Lewd,  lustfiil. 
LechErously,  I^uh'ur-is-li.  ad. 

Lewdly,  lustfolly. 

Lecherousness,  letsh'ur-us-nes. s. 
Lewdness* 

Lechery,  letsh'ur-e.  s.  [^57) 

Lewdness,  lust. 

Lection,  llk'shin.  s. 

A  reading;  a  variety  in  copies. 

Lecture,  lek'tshAre.  s.  (461) 

A  discourse  prpnouncd  upon  any  stdijed;  (he 
a£l  or  pra^ice '  of  reading,  penisal ;  a  magis- 
terial  reprimand.  ^ 

To  Lecture,  lek'tshire.  v.  a. 

To  instrud  formally ;    to  instruS  insolently 
and  dogmatically. 
Lecturer,  lek'tshur-ur.  s. 

An  instnidor,  a  teacher  by  way  of  Icdure,  a 
preacher  in  a  chureb  hired  by  the  pariih  b 
askist  the  reQor. 

LECTURESHipJek'tshur-shtp.  1. 
The  office  of  a  leaurer. 

Led,  led. 
Pan.  pret.  of  To  Lead. 

Ledge,  l^dje.  s. 

A  row,  a  layer,  stratum ;  a  ridge  rising  above 
the  rest ;  any  pronwnence  or  risiiig  pan. 

Ledhorse,  ied'b&rse.  s. 
A  sumpter  horse. 

Lee,  lee.  s. 
Drees,  sediment,  refose.    Sea  term ;  it  is  ge- 
nerally that  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  wiitd, 
as  die  Lee-sborc  is  that  the  wind  blows  oo. 

Lee,  )^e.  a. 

Having  the  wind  blowing  on  it ;  having  ibe 
wi nd  di refied  towards  it. 

Leech,  leetsh.  s. 
A  phvsician,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing; 
a  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which  Astern 
on  animals,  and  sucks  tbe  blood. 

Leech-craft,  lictsh'kraft.  s. 

The  an  of  healing. 
Leek,  leek.  s.     A  pot  herb. 
Leer.  lere.  s. 

An  oblique  view ;  a  laboured  cast  of  coaot^ 

nance. 

Tq  Leer,  l^re.  v.  n, 
To  look  obliquely ,  to  look  archly :  to  kok 
with  a  forced  countenance- 

Lees,  le^z.s. 

Dregs,  sediment. 

Leet,  liit.  S. 
A  law  day. 

Leeward,  Ui'ward.  a.  (ss) 

Tow.:rds  the  wind. — Sec  Lee. 
Left,  left. 

Pan.  pret.  of  Leavce 
Left,  l^ft.  a. 

Sinistrous ;  not  on  the  right  hand. 

Left-handed,  llft-hSnd'id.  a. 

Using  the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 

Left-handedness,   left-hand'^d- 
n^.  s. 
Habitual  use  of  the  left  band. 

Leg,  leg.  s. 
The  linm  by  which  animak  walk,  mnicuhrly 
that  part  between  the  knee  -and  me  foot  io 
men ;  an  a£k  of  obeistace ;  ifaat  by  which  aoy 
thing  is  tupponed  on  the  ground ;  as,  the  Leg 
of  a  table.   * 
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Legacy,  leg'a-se.  s. 
l^egaey  is  a  particular  thing  given  by  last  will 
and  lestamem. 

Legal,' le' gal.  a. 

J>>ne  or  conceived  accordii^S  to  law ;  lawful) 
not  contrary  to  law. 

Legality,  l4.gal'i-ti.  s. 

Lawfulness. 

To  Legalize,  li'gal-ize.  v.  a. 

To  authdnze  ;  to  make  lawful. 
Legally,  le'gal-1^.  ad. 

Lawfully,  according  to  law. 
Legatary,  leg'a-tar-i.  s. 

One  who  has  a  legacy  left. 
Legatine,  llg'ga-tine.  a.  (ug) 

Made  by  a  legate;  belonging  to  a  legate  of  the 

Roman  see. 

Legate,  leg' gite.  8.(91)    ^  ^    ..    , 

A  deputy,  an  ambassador ;  a  kind  of  spintual 
ambassador  from  the  Pope. 
|Jr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  the  first 
syllaUe  of  this  word  shorty  and  Buchanan  alone 
long. 

Legatee,  lig-ga-tee'.  $. 

One  who  has  a  legacy  left  him. 

Legation,  le-g4'shun.  s. 
Deputation,  commission,  embany. 

L£GATX)R,  lcg-gJ-t6r'.  s.  (166). 

One  who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 
^  This  word  seems  to  have  the  accent  on  the 

fast  syllable,  the  beiter  10  distinguish  it  fitom 

its  corcelaiive  Ugaiee* 

Legend.  I^'jlnd.  s. 

A  chronicle  or  the  register  of  the  lives  of 
sainu;  any  memorial  or  relation ;  an  incredi- 
ble unsutbemick  narrative;  any  inscripcioo, 
particularly  on  medals  or  coins. 
f^  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with 
the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  short,  as  if  wnt-> 
ten  led'jend.  This  has  the  feeble  plea  of  the 
Latin  word  Leg9  to  produce ;  but  with  what 
propriety  can  we  make  this  plea  for  a  short 
vowel  in  English,  when  we  pronounce  that 
very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin  word  we  derive 
it  from  ?  The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of 
our  language,  as  Dr.  Wallis  observes,  is,  when 
a  woid  of  two  syllables  has  the  accent  on  the 
first,  »id  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  single  coo- 
sonant,  to  pronounce  the  vowel  long.  It  is 
thus  we  pronounce  all  Latin  words  of  this 
kind  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  should  certainly 
have  pronounced  all  our  English  words,  if  an 
,afi!B£btion  of  following  Latin  quantity  had  not 
disturbed  the  natural  prq^^ress  of  pronunciation. 
See  Drama.  But,  besides  this  analogjr,  the 
word  in  question  has  the  authority  df  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey, 
Entick ,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  on  its  side .  Xk. 
Kenrick  and  Dr.  Ash  arc  the  dnly  abettors  of 
the  ^ort  sound. 

Legendary.  l4d'jin-da-rc.  a. 

Pertaining  to  a  legeod. 
f^  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest 
aodo^,  the  vowel  in  the  fim  syllabic  long, 
so  ifcis  word,  by  having  tlie  accent  highSer  than 
the  antepenultimate,  has  as  clear  an  anal<^ 
for  having  the  same  vowel  short.  {^)  (535) 


This  analoey,  however,  is  contradicted  by  JDr, 
Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  Emick,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Perry,  who  make  the  vowel  e 
long,  as  in  Legend,  As  Dr.  Johnson's  accen* 
tuation  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel,  his  not  inserting  this  word  is,  in  this 
case,  no  loss ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's  omissioD  of 
it  deprives  us  o£  a  valuable  opimoD< 


Leger,  led'jdr.  s.  (ps) 
A  Icger-book,  a  book  that  lies  in  the  compt- 
ing  house. 

Legerdemain,  led-jur-dc-mSne'.  s. 

Slight  of  hand,  juf^gle,  power  of  deceiving  the 
eye  by  nimble  motion,  trick. 

Legerity,  le-jer'e-tc.  s. 
Lightness,  nimbleness. 

Legged,  l^gd.  a.  (359) 

Having  legs. 

Legible,  led'jc-bl.  s.  (405) 
Such  as  may  be  read  ;  apparent,  discoverable. 

Legibly,  led'je-ble.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read. 

Legion,  le'jun.  s. 
A  body  of  Roman  soldien,  consisting  of  above 
five  thousand,  a    military  force;    any  great 
number. 

Legionary,  le'jun-ar-c.  a. 

Kclatiujg  to  a  legion ;  containing  a  legion  ; 
containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

To  Legislate,  lid'jfs-lStc.  v.  a. 

To  ena£i  laws. 

({:f"  This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson  no^  She- 
ridan. For  the  nronunciation  of  the  first  syl< 
lablc,  see  the  following  words :  ^ 

Legislation,  l^d-jit-la'shun.  s. 

The  art  of  giving  laws. 

Legislative,  lid'jis-la.iiv.  a. 

Giving  laws,  lawgiving. 

Legislator,  l^d'jls-l4-tfir.  s.  (166) 

A  lawgiver,  one  who  makes  laws  for  any  com- 
munity. (5«i)         ,   ,  .      ,         . 
Legislature,  led'jls-la-tshure.  s. 
(461)  The  power  that  makes  laws. 

f;^  Some  respedable  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  svlUble 
of  this  word  long,  as  if  written  Leegislature^ 
and  think  they  are  wonderfully  corref  in  d^ing 
so,  because  tne  first  syllable  of  all  Latin  words, 
compounded  of  Lex^  is  long.  They  do  noc 
know  that,  in  pronouncing  the  woni  in  this 
manner,  they  are  contraditling  one  of  the 
clearest  anatogies  of  the  language  ;  which  is, 
that  the  antepenultimate,  and  secondary  accent, 
shorten  every  vowel  they  fiill  upon,  except  i^, 
unless  they  are  followed  by  a  di|>hihong  (534) 
(53d)'  'I  bis  an8k>gy  is  evident  in  a  numerous 
catalogue  of  words  ending  in  r/y,  where  the 
antepenultimate  vowel  is  shon  in  English, 
though  long  in  the  Latin  words  whence  they 
are  derived,  m  serenity ^  dtvinmi  globosity ^  &c.. 
The  same  may  be  ebscrved  of  the -words  de- 
damatoty.  deliherati*ve^  &c.  where  the  two 
second  syllable^  are  short  in  English,  though 
long  in  tne  Latin  declamatorius,  deliberatifims^ 
&£.  Even  the  words  liberal  and  liberty,  if 
pronounced  with  their  first  syllables  long,  as 
m  the  Latin  words  Ubermis  and  libertas, 
ought  to  be  sounded  liberal  and  lye'berty. 
If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  accent  on  tne 
first  syllable  of  legislator,  legislature,  or  le- 

{islatpve,  either  as  primary  or  secondary,  we 
nd  a  clear  analogy  tor  shortening  the  vowel ; 
nor  can  we  have  the  least  reason  for  lengthen- 
ing it,  which  will  not  oblige  us  in  the  same 
manner  to  lengthen  the  first  vowel  of  lenitive, 
pedagogue,  facifcationt  and  a  thousand  others. 
See  Principfes,  No.  530,  535.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kennck,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Peny,  mark 
the  ^  in  the  first  svllable  of  thb  word  and  its 
relatives  short ;  W.Johnston  only  marks  them 
long.  From  Emick  we  can  gatner  the  quan- 
tity of  this  vowel  in  ix>  word  but  legislate, 
where  he  makes  it  lone ,  and  Ash,  fiai&y>  and 
Buchanan,  do  not  matlt  it  either  way.  These 
authorities  sufficicmly  show  us  the  gcnend  cur- 


rent of  custom  \  and  the  analogies  of  the  laor 
gnagc  sufficiently  show  the  propriety  of  it. 

Legitimacy,  It-jit'te-ma-s^.  s. 

Lawfulness  of  birih;  genuineness^  not  spu- 
riousness. 

Legitimate,  li-jit'ti-mate.  a.  (91) 

Bom  in  marriage,  lawfully  bc^iotten. 

To  Legitimate,  le-iit'te^ma 


(91}  To  procure  to  any 
birt* 


-lit  le-mate.  v.  a. 
^  the  right  of  legitimate 
_iirth ;  to  make  lawful' 

Legitimately,  l4-j!t'e-m4te-le.  ad. 

Lawfully,  genuinely. 

Legitimation,  Ic-jit-e-ma'shun.  s. 

Lawful  birth  ;  the  a£l  of  iovestmg  with  the 
privileges  of  lawful  birth. « 

Legume,  llg'gAmc      \,.  (503)  . 

Legumen,  le-gu'men.  J 
Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered  by  the  hand  ", 
as,  beans  :  in  general,  all  larger  seeds  ;  pulse. 
See  Bitumen  andBLASPHEMOUS. 

Leguminous,  li-gi'mi-nus.  a. 

.  Belonging  to  pulse,  consisting  of  pulse. 

Leisurable.  le'zhur-a-bl.  a. 

Done  at  leisure,  not  hurried,  enjoying  leisure. 
Leisurably,  Ic'zhur-a-blc.  ad. 

At  leisure,  without  tumult  or  hurry . 

Leisure,  li'zhurc.  s.  {251) 

Freedom  from  business  or  hurry  ;  vacancy  of 
mind;  convenience  of  time. 
^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  diph- 
thong in  this  word  long ;  and  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr. 
Elphinston^  and  Mr.  Barclay,  short.  The  first 
manner  is,  m  my  opinion,  preferable. 

Leisurely,  le'zhfir-lc.  a. 
Not  hasty,  deliberate. 

Leisurely,  l^'zhur-li.  ad. 

Not  in  a  hurry,  slowly. 

Lemma,  l^m'ma.  s.  (92) 

A  proposition  previously  assumed. 

Lemon,  llm'niun.  s.  (166) 
The  fruit  of  the  Icinon-tree ;  the  tree  that 
bears  lemons. 

Lemonade,  llm-mdn-ide'.  s. 
Liquor  made  of  water,  sugar,  atxi  the  juice  of 

Icnions. 

To  Lend,  lend.  V,  a. 
To  deliver  somethinc  to  another  on  condition 
of  repayment ;  to  suffer  to  l)e  used  on  condi- 
tion that  it  be  restored ;  to  afford,  to  grant  in 
general. 

Lender,  l^nd'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  lends  any  thing ;  one  who  makes  a 
trade  of  putting  money  to  interett. 

Length,  ieng/A.  s. 

The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from  end  lo 
end ;  horizontal  extension  ;  a  certain  portion 
of  space  or  time  \  extent  of  duration  ;  full  ex-r 
tent,  uncootra8cd  state  ;  end  ;  at  Length,  at 
last,  in  conclusion. 

To  Lengthen,  ling'/An.  v.a.  (103) 

To  draw  out,  to  make  longer  ;  to  protra6)« 
to  continue  ;  to  protmA  pronunciation ;  to 
Lengthen  out,  to  protra£t,  to  extend. 

To  Lengthen,  l?ng'/An.  v.n. 

To  grow  longer,  to  increase  in  length. 

Lengthwise,  linff/A'wize.  ad.   ^ 

According  to  the  length. 

Lenient,  1^'ni-cnt.  a.  (113) 

Assuasive,  softening,  mitigating ;  huutivC) 
emollient. 

Lenient,  l&'n^-ent.  »i 
An  cinoUicmor  assuasive  applicaiion. 
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To  I^ENiFY,  iJn'nc-fi.  V*  a.  (l83) 
To  assuage,  to  mitieate. 

Lenitive,  len'l-tfv.  a.  (157) 

A»udsivc,  emollient. 

LENiTiVE.Ien'c-tiv.  s. 
Any  tiling  aippl>d  to  ease  ptia ;  a  palitatite* 

LEjf  ITY,  Icn'i-te.  s: 
Mildness,  mercy,  tenderness. 

Lens.  Icnz.  s.  (434) 

A  glass  spherically  convex  on  bolh  sides,  is 
usually  called  a  Lens  ;  such  as  is  a  buming- 
giass,  or  s^iedacle-^lass,  or  an  objed  glass  oi  a 
telescope. 

Lent,  l^nt. 

Part.  past,  from  Lend. 
Lent,  lent.  s. 
The  quadr^esi  mat  fast ;  a  time  of  ad>stiQence. 

Lenten,  lent'tn.  a.  (J03) 
Sitchas  is  used  in  Lent,  sparing.' 

Lenticular,  lln-tlk'k&-lar.  a. 

DoQbly  convex,  of  rhe  form  of  a  lens. 

Lentiform,  len'ti-f&rm.  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lenticinous,  len-tid'j!n-us.  a. 

Sculfy,  ftirfuracequs. 

Lentigo,  lln^i'go.  s.  (1 12) 

A  frpckly  or  scurfy  eruption  upon  the  skin. — 
See  Vertigo. 

Lentil,  len'tll.  s. 
A  kind  of  pulse. 

Lentisk,  len't!sk.  s. 

A  beautiful  evergreen  ;  the  roastick  tree. 

Lentitude,  len'tc-tude.  s. 
Sluggishness,  slowness. 

Lentner,  lent'nur.  s.  (98) 
A  kind  of  Hawk. 

Lentor,  len'tur.  s.  ([66) 
Tenacity,  viscosity  ;  slowneu,  delay.  In  phy- 
sick,  that  sizy,  viscid  part  of  the  blood  which 
•bstruBs  the  vrssels* 

Lentous,  l^n'tus.  a. 
Viscous,  tenacious,  capable  to  be  drawn  oat 

Leonine,  li'o-nine.  a.  (i4g) 

Belonging  to  a  li6n,  having  the  nature  of  a 
lion.  jLeonine  verses  are  those  of  which  the 
end  rhytnes  to  the  fiiddle,  so  named  from 
Leo  toe  inventor. 

Leopard,  lep'purd.  s.  (ss) 
A  spotted  beast  of  prey. 

LEt»ER,  lep'pSr.  s.  (98) 
One  infe£wd  with  a  leprosy. 

93*  All  our  orthdepists  are  uniform  iti  pro- 
nouncing this  word  with  the  first  syllable  short, 
•s  in  leprosy,  ^ 

Xeperous,  lep'pur-5s.  a. 

Causi  ng  leprosy.    Properly  Leprous. 

Leporine,  lep'iK^-rine.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  hare,  having  the  nature  of  a 
hare. 

^^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  e  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  long,  without  even  the 
flimsy  plea  of  Latin  auantitv  to  support  it. 
Mr.  Perry,  £mick,  and  Dr.  Ash,  are  the  only 
othei'orthocpists  from  whom  we  can  gather 
the  pronunoiation  of  this  letter.  The  two  first 
arc  for  the  short  tound,  and  the  last  for  the 
long  poe.  But  the  short  sound  is  so  agreeable 
to  analogy,  as  to  want  no  authorities  (o  support 
it.— Sec  Principles,  No.  530,  535 

Leprosy,  lep'pro-se  s. 

A  loathsome  <)istemper,  ^^hich  coven  the 
bo^y.  with  a  kimi  of  white  scales. 


LeprouSi  l^p'prfis.  a.  (3 14) 

Inhrded  with  a  leprosy. 

Less,  lis. 

A  negative  or  privative  termination.    Joined 
to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  pri- 
vation of  the  thing ;  as,  a  witleu  man. 
Less,  le.s.  a. 
The  comparative  of  Little ;  opposed  to  gftater. 

Less,  les.  s. 

A  smaller  quantity,  a  smaller  degree. 

Less,  les.  ad. 
In  a  smaller  degree,  in  a  lower  degree. 

Lessee,  les.se^'.  5. 
The  person  to  whom  a  tease  is  given. 

To  Lessen,  Ics'sti.  v.  a.  (i03) 

To  diminish  in  bulk ;  t»  diminish  in  degree 
of  any  (quality;  to  degrade,  to  deprive  of 
power  or  dignity. 

To  Lessen,  iJs'sn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  less,  to  shrink. 

Lesser,  lii'sur.  a.  (98) 

A  barbarous  corruption  of  Less. 

Lesson,  les'sn.  s.  (170) 

Any  thing  read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher  ;  pre- 
cept, notion  inculcated  ;  portions  of  scripture 
read  in  divine  service  ;  tune  pricked  for  aa  in- 
stromem;  a  rating  leAurc. 

Lessor,  les'sAr.  s.  (166) 
~  One  who  lets  any  thing  to  farm,  or  otherwise, 

by  lease. 

Lest,  list,  or  liist.  conj. 
'  That  not;  lor  fear  that. 

^flr  Almost  all  our  orthoepists  pronounce  this 
word  both  ways  ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be 
by  much  the  most  general.    This  word  ts  de- 

«  nved  from  the  adjeQive  hma :  but  it  is  not 
uncommoD  for  words  to  chac^  their  form 
when  they  change  their  class.  Dr.  Wallis's 
advice  to'spell  &  superlative  of  little  Usust^ 
has  not  yet  been  followed,  and  probably  never 
will :  aiid  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Dr.  Lowth's  expedient  to  distinguish  these 
words  by  spellinr  the  conjundion  i^oiy,  like 
the  adje6live.  But  why  we  shouM  sound  the 
9  long,  contrary  to  Uie  analogy  of  soellii^, 
while  such  a  proniinciaiion  confounds  tne.con- 
jun£Uoa  and  the  adje^^ive,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. The  second  pronunciation,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  exploded. 

To  Let,  lit.  V.  a. 
To  allow,  to  suffer,  to  permit ;  to  put  to  hire ; 
to  grant  to  a  tenant ;  to  suffer  any  thing  to 
take  a  course  which  requires  no  impulsive  vio- 
lence ;  to  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course  ; 
to  Let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  To  let  out  bfood, 
to  fii^  it  from  confinement,  to  suffer  it  to 
stream  out  of  the  vein  ;  to  Let  in,  to  admit  ; 
to  Let  off,  to  discharge  ;  to  Let  out,  to  lease 
oat,  to  give  to  hire  or  farm. 

To  Let,  lit.  v.  a. 
To  hinder,  to  obstnid,  to  oppose.    Not  much 
used  now. 

Let,  let.  s. 

Hindrance,  obstxle.  obstrudion,  impediment. 

Letharcick,  le./Mr'jtk.  a.  (509) 

Sleepy,  beyond  toe  natural  power  of  sleep. 
Lethargickn  Ess,li-/A4r'jik-ni3.  $. 

Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 

Lethargy,  le/A'ar-ji.  s. 
A  morbid  drowsiness,  a  sleep  £rom  which  one 
cannot  be  kept  awake. 

Lethe,  \V thh.  s. 

A  poetioil  river  of  Hell .  Obli viqp,  a  draught 
of  oblivion. 


Letter,  lit'tSr.  s.  (98) 

One  who  lets  or  permits  ;  one  who  hindeif ; 
one  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing,  as  a  blood- 
letter. 

Letter,  lit'tdr.  s. 

One  of  the  elements  of  syllables ;  a  wrirtcn 
message,  an  epistle ;  the  literal  or  expressed 
meaning ;  Letters  without  the  sinfnlar,  k«n- 
ing;  type  with  which  books  are  pnnied. 

To  Letter,  Ict^dr.  v.  a. 
To  sump  with  icttera. 

Lettered,  let'turd.  a.  (369} 
Literate,  educated  to  learning. 

Lettuce,  lit'tis.  s, 
A  plant.-^See  Asparagus. 

Levant,  li-vant'.  5.  (494.) 

The  east,  particubrly  those  coastt  of  the  Medi- 
terranean east  of  Italy. 

K^  Milton  has  ttsed  this  word  as  an  adjeOive, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  and  Dr. 
Ash  aiid  Mr.  Barclay  explain  ic  by  rising  iip  or 
becoming  turbulent. 

"  Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Fbneot  winds." 

In  this  case,  also,  the  vowel  e  OMght  to  have 
the  long  sound.— See  Le  ce  n  d. 

Levator,  li-vJ'tir.  s.  (166)  (521) 

A  chirurgical  instrument,  whereby  d^msed 
parts  of  the  skull  aie  lifted  up. 

Leucophlegmacy,  I&-ki.i]ig'ixu- 
si.  s. 

Rileocis,  with  viscid  juicei  and  cold  sweatings. 
Leucophlegmatick,  li-kd-fllg- 

mat'ik.  a.  {50£() 

Havinp^such  a  constitution  of  body  where  the 

bfaodia  of  a  pale  colour,  viscid,  and  cold. 

Levee,  llv'vi.  s. 

The  time  of  rising  ;  the  concourse  of  those 
who  crowd  raund  a  man  of  power  in  a  mosA- 
ing. 

Level,  llv'vfl.  a.  {99^ 

Even,  hot  having  one  part  hig^r  than  ano- 
ther :  even  with  any  thing  else,  in  the  sane 
line  with  any  thing. 

To  Level,  Icv'vil.  v.  a. 

To  make  even,  to  free  from  iiiequalities;  to 
ndiice  10  the  same  height  with  something  else ; 
10  lay  flat;  to  brii^  to  equality  of  condition ; 
to  point  in  takii^  aim,  10  aim  ;  to  dixcB  to 
any  end. 

To  Level,  liv'vfl.  v.  n.  • 

To  aim  at,  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow  to  th« 
same  direction  with  the  mark ;  to  <Somc£lare, 
to  attempt  to  gtiess  ;  to  be  in  the  samecmedioo 
with  a  mark ;  10  make  attempts,  to  aim. 

Level,  lev'v!l.  s. 
A  plane  ;  a  surface  without  protuberances  or 
inequalities ;  rate,  standard;  a  state  of  equa- 
lity ;  an  instrument  whereby  masons  adjust 
their  work ;  mle,  borrowed  from  the  mecha* 
nick  level ;  the  line  of  dtre^ion  in  which  anv 
missile  weapon  is  aimed ;  the  line  in  which 
the  sight  passes. 

Leveller,  liv'v!l-l6r.  s. 

One  who  makes  any  thing  ev«i  \  one  who 
destroys  superiority,  'one  who  endeavours  to 
bring  all  to  the  sime  state. 

LEVELNESSj^v'vll-nls.  S. 
£vcnness,  equality  of  surface  ;  equality  with 
something  else. 

Leven,  llv'vcn.  «.  (103) 
Ferment,  that  which  beings  mixed  in  bread 
makes  it  rise  and  ferment ;  any  thi^gcafiable 
of  changing  the  natttsc  of  •  greater  mw* 
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Lever,  iJ'vur.  $.  (gd) 
The  secood  iDccfaaoiad  power,  used  to  elevate 
or  niae  a  great  weight. . 

Leveret,  l^v'vur-ft.  s. 

A  yoaog  hare,  / 

Leviable,  liv'viXbl.  a.  (405) 

Thac  may  be  levied. 

Leviathan,  li-vi'J-/ASn.  s. 

A  large  water  animal  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job  i  by  some  imagined  the  crocodile,  but 
in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the  whale. 

To  Levigate,  liv'vi-gSte.  v.  a. 

To  rub  or  grind  to  an '  impalpable  powder  ; 
to  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  imooih  and 
uniform. 

JLevigation,  lev-i-ff5'shun.  s. 
The  a£k  of  reduciiig  bard  bodies  into  a  subtile 
powder. 

Levitb,  li'vitc.  %*  (l56) 
Oac  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  one  bom  to  the 
cffiDeofpriestboodaaiaDg  the  Jews;  a  priest, 
used  in  coaiempt^ 

Levitical,  li-vit'tc.kal.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  Levites. 

Levity,  lev'vJ-ti,  s. 

Lightness  ;  inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  ;  idle 
^leasuie,  vanity;  trifling  gaie^. 

To  Levy,  lev'vi.  v.  a. 

To  raise,  to  bring  together  men  ;  to  iiise 
money;  to  make  war. 

Levy,  iSv'vi.  s. 

The  ad  of  raising  money  or  men ;  war  raised. 
Lewd,  ifide.  a.  (265).  . 

Wricked,  bad  ;  lustful,  libidinous. 

Lewdly,  lude'Ie.  ad. 

Wickedly  ;  libidiaously,  lustfully. 

Lewdness,  I&de'nis.  s. 
Liisciol  licentiousness- 

Lewdster,  l&de'stir.  s.  (98) 
A  lecher,,  one  given  to  criminal  pleasures. 
Not  used. 

Lewis-d'or,  lu-l-dore'.  s. 
A  eolden  French  coin,  in  value  about  twenty 
•hilliogs. 

L£xicoGRAPHER»l^ks-i.kog'graf-ur 
s.  (518)  A  writerofdi6lionaries. 

Lexicography,  llks-i-tSjr'graf-i, 

a.  The  art  or  praQice  of  writing  didliooaries. 
^LEXicoja^  llks'c-k&n.  s.  (166) 

A  difiionary,  cofflmooly  of  the  Greek  lan- 


S. 


Ley,  \ki. 
A  field. 

•  fj*  This  word  and  Key  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  of  prtnouncing  this  diph- 
thong when  the  accent  is  on  it^-^See  Pnn- 
ciploir  No.  869. 

Liable,  li'i-bK  a.  (405) 
Obnoxious,  not  exempt,  subjed* 

Liar,  li'ur.  $.(88)  (4 is) 

One  who  tells  falsehoods,  one  who  wants  ve- 
racity. 

Libation,  ii-bi'shjjn.  s.  (128) 
.   The  ad  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground  in 
honour  of  some  deity  ;  the  wine  so  poured. 

LiBBARb,  lib'burd.  s.  (ss) 
.    A  leopard. 

LiBftL,  li'bll.  8. 
A  satire,  defamatory  writing,  a  brnpeon  ;  in 
the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  chaigeiiiwiitiog 
ag^tait  a  penoB  in  €Otttt. 


To  Libel,  li'b^l.  V.n. 
To  spread  defamation,  generally  written  or 
primed. 

To  Libel,  li'bel.  v.  a. 

To  satirise,  to  lampoon. 

Libeller,  li'beMur.  s. 

A  defamer  by  writing,  a  lampooner. 

Libellous,  it'bll-lus.  a. 

Dc&matory. 

Liberal,  l!b'blr-al.  a.  (ss) 
Not  mean,  not  low  in  birth ;  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman;  munificent,  generous,  bountiful.^ 
See  Legislature. 

Liberality,  l!b-blr-al'i-ti.  s. 

Munificence,  bounty,  generosity. 

To  Liberalize,  llb'lr-ll-izc.  v,a. 

To  make  liberal.    Mason- 

Liberally,  llb't^r-ral-i.  ad.  . 
Bountifully,  largely. 

To  Liberate,  lib'ir-ate.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  free  from  coimnenaent.    Masm* 

Liberation,  lib-ir-A'shfin.  s. 
The  ad  of  deuveriog,  or  bei^g  delivered. 
Masoft, 

Libertine,  l?b'bir.t!n.  s.  (i50) 

One  who  lives  without  restraint  or  law  ;  one 
who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
in  law,  a  freedman,  or  rather  the  son  of  a 
iieedman. 

Libertine,  l!b'ber-t!n.  a. 

Licentious,  irreligious. 

Libertinism,  lib'blr-tln-lzm.  s. 

Irrcligioo,  licentiousness  of  opinions  and  prac- 
tice. 

Liberty,  l!b'ber-ti.  s. 
Freedom  as  opposed  to.  slavery;  freedom  as 
<H>posed  to  necessity. ;  nrivilege,  exemption, 
immunity ;  rcrlaxation  ot  restraint ;  leave,  per- 
mission.—See  Legislature. 

Libidinous,  li-btd'c-nfis.  a.  (128) 
Lewd,  lustful. 

Libidinously,  Ic-btd'e-n^s-ll.ad. 
(128)  Lewdly,  lustfully. 

Libral,  ll'bral.  a.  (ss) 
Of  a  pound  weicht. 

Librarian,  h-brS'ri-an.s.  (128) 

One  who  has  the  care  of  a  libivy. 
Library,  li'brS-re.  s. 

A  large  colledion  of  books;  the  place  where 

a  coUedion  of  books  is  kept. 

To  Librate,  li'brate.  v,  a,  (91) 
To  poise,  to  babnce. 

Libration.  li-hxa'shun.  s.  (i28) 
Tbestate  of  being  balanced;  in  astronomy, 
Libration  is  i^e  balancing  motion  or  trepida- 
tion in  the  firmament^  wnerel^  the  declination 
of  the  sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  surs,  change 
from  time  to  time. 

LiBRATORY,li'bra.t&r.^.  a.  (512) 
Balancing,  playing  like  a  balance. 

^  Forthetf,  saeDoMESTiCK. 
Lice,  lise. 

The  plural  of  Louse. 

LiCEBANE,  lise'bibe.  t. 

A  plant. 

License,  li'slnse.  s. 

Exorbitant  liberty,  contempt  of  legal  and  ne- 
ceiiaiy  restraint ;  a  giant  oTpermission ;  liber- 
ty, permission.  * 

To  Licknse,  li'sfose.  V.  a. 

To  Kt  at  liberty  ;  to  permit  by  » legal  gnoi. 

Licenser^  li'sln-sur.  ••  ig&) 
A  granter  of  permiasioa. , 


Licentiate, b-sin'$hc4tc.  s.  (91) 

A  man  who  uses  license ;  a  degree  in  Spanish 
universities. 

To  Licentiate,  li-scn'shJ-Stc.  v.  a. 

To  permit,  to  encourage  by  license. 

Licentious,  li-sin'shus.  a.  (i28) 

UnrestFained  by  law  or  morality ;  presumptu- 
ous, unconfined. 

Licentiously,  ll-scn'shu«-le.  ad. 

With  too  much  liberty. 
LiCENTiousNESS,li-8en'shSs-n5s.  %. 

Boundless  liberty,  contempt  of  just  restraint. 
To  Lick,  lik.  v.  a. 

To  pass  over  with  the  tongue ;  to  lap,  to  take 
in  by  the  tongue ;  To  lick  up,  to  devour. 

Lick,  ifk.s. 

A  blow,  rough  usage.    Vulgar. 

Lickerish,  lik'^r-lsh.l 
LiCKEROUs.  l!k'^r.3s/  /*' 

Nice  in  the  choice  of  food;  delicate,  templ» 
ing  the  appetite. 

LiCKERiSHNESs,  lik'^r-fsh-ii^s.  S. 
Niceness  of  palate. 

Licorice,  lik'kSr-!s.  s.  (142) 

A  root  of  sweet  taste. 
LlCTOR,  Ifk'tur.  8.  (166) 

A  Roman  officer,  a  kina  of  beadle. 
Lid,  lid.  s. 

A  cover,  any  thing  that  shuts  down  over  a 
vessel ;  the  anembrane  that,  when  we  sleep  or 
wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 

Lie,  li.  s.  (276) 

Any  thing  impiegRated  with  some  other  body, 
as  soap  or  salt. 

(^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
agree  with  eveiy  other  orthScpist  in  giving  diit 
word  the  same  lound  as  lit^  a  falsehood. 

Lie,  li.  s.  (276)— See  Appendix. 
A  criooinal  falsehood  $  a  charge  of  frJschood  ; 
a  fi6Hon. 

To  Lie,  Ji.  v.  n. 

To  utter  criminal  falsehood' 

To  Lie.  Ii.  v.  n. 

To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great  incli- 
nation against  something  else ;  to  rest,  to  lean 
upon ;  to  be  reposited  in  the  grave ;  to  be  in 
a  state  of  decumbiture  ;  to  be  pbced  or  situ« 
ated ;  to  press  upon,  to  be  in  any  particular 
state  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  concealment ;  to  be 
in  prison ;  to  be  in  a  bad  state ;  to  consist ;  to 
be  m  the  power,  to  belong  to ;  to  be  charged 
in  any  thing,  as,  an  aftion  Lieth  against  one; 
to  cost,  as,  It  Lies  me  in  more  money ;  to  Lie 
at,  to  importune,  to  tease  ;  to  Lie  by,  10  rest, 
to  remain  still;  to  Lie  down,  to  rest,  to  go 
into  a  state  of  repose ;  to  Lie  in,  to  be  in  child- 
bed ;  to  Lie  under,  to  be  subjcft  to ;  to  Lie 
u|x>n,  to  become  an  obligation  or  dtuy  ;  to 
Lie  with,  to  converse  in  be4p 
LlEFjlccf.  a.  (275} 
•Dear,  beloved. 

LiEr.  Icef.  ad. 

Willingly.  Used  now  only  in  familiar  speak* 
ing.  ^ 

Liege,  liedje.  a.  (275) 

Bound  by^  feudal  tenure,  subjea;  sovereign. 
Liege,  Itedje.  s. 

Sovereign,  superiour  lord. 

Liegeman,  iWdje'man.  s.  {ss) 
A  subje3. 

LiEGER,  lie'jur.s.  (98) 
A  resident  ambassador. . 

Lien,  li'in. 
Thepartiiapk«fLie.    Lau.    QUAtm. 
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LrENTERiCK,  li-^n-ter'rfk.  a.  (509) 
Pertaioing  to  a  lientery. 

LiENTERY,  li'cn-ter-rc.  s. 

A  particular  looseocsii,  wherein  the  food  passes 
suddenly  through  ihc  stomach  and  guts. 

ff^  For  the  propriety  of  accenting  this  word  on 
ihc  first  syllaWc,  sec  Dysentery.  That 
Dysentery,  Mesetuery,  and  Uentery,  ought  to 
bave  the  same  accentuation^  can  scarct^ly  be 
doubted;  and  yet,  if  we  consult  our  Dictiona- 
ries, we  see  an  unaccountable  diversity. 

Dyi* entry.    Mr     Sheridan,   Mr.   Karcs.   Mr. 

Scott,     W.   Johnston,     Perry, 

Entick,  Bailey,  Barclay. 
Dysen'tery.    Dr.  Johnson,  Ur.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcn- 

iricK,  Bi'chanan,  Fcnning. 
Mies' etuery,   Mr.  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  Dr.  Ash, 

Barclay,  Entick,  Kenrick. 
Mesen'tery.  Bailey,  Fcnning. 
Ufentety,      Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,   Mr 

Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,   Bucbanao, 

Entick. 
Lien'sefy,      B^lcy,  Bsirclay,  Penning. 

LlER,lI'ur.  s.  (4.1 8) 
One  that  tests  or  lies  down. 

LiEUy  lii.  s.  (284) 

Place, room.   . 
LiEVE,  l4iv.  ad. 

Willingly. 

Lieutenancy, iiv-ten'nan-si.  s. 

The  ofiice  of  a  lieutenant  |  the  body  of  lieu- 
tenants. 

Lieutenant,  Icv-ten^'nanl.  s.  (285) 

A  deputy,  one  who  a€ls  by  vicarious  autho- 
rity ;  m  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to 
a  superior  of  any  deoort^inatioo. 
ffSr  This  word    is   fre<iuenty  pronounced  by 

5ood  speakers  as  if  written  L'evtetiant,  The 
i(fcrence  between  the  short  i  and  short  ^  is  so 
trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice :  but  the 
regular  sound,  as 'if  written  Le^wtenant,  seems 
not  so  remote  from  the  corruption  as  10  make 
ua  lose  all  hope  that  it  will  in  tiane  be  the  ac- 
tual pronunciation. 

LiEUTENANTSHiP.l^v-ten'nint-sh!p 
s.  The  rank  or  office  ot  lieutenant. 

Life,  life.  s. 

Plur.  Lives.    Union  and  co-operation  of  soul 
with  liody  i  present  state ;  enjoyment  or  pos- 
'  session  or  terrestrial  existence ;  mood,  the  sup- 
posed vehicle  of  life  ;   condud,  tnanner  of 
living  with  reaped  to  virtue  or  vice ;  condition, 
manner  of  living  with  respe£l  to  happiness  and 
inisery :  coruinuance  of  our  preseai  sUie ;  the 
^  living  form,  resemblance  exatily  copied ;  com- 
*  mon  occurrenccSt  human  aifairs,  the  course  of 
things;  narrative  of  a  life  piist  i<4pirit,  briskness, 
vivacity^  resolution ;  animated  existence,  animal 
being  ;  a  word  of  endearment. 

LiFEBLOOD,  llfe'blud.  S. 
The  blood  necessary  to  life. 

LiFEGlViNG,  iife'giv.fng*  s. 
Havin)>  the  power  to  give  life. 

Lifeguard,  lifc-f;yard'.  s.  (92) 

'I  he  guard  »f  a  king's  person. 
({ijr  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Lhte- 
guards  U  if  opposed  to  a  Deadguard, 

Lifeless,  lifeTs.  a. 

Dead  ;  uiuuimated  ;  without  power  or  force. 

Lifelessly,  Ii£e'lcs-li.  ad. 

Without  vigour,  without  spirit. 

LiFELLKE,  life'like.  s. 
Like  a  living  person. 

LiFESTRINGy  life'strfng.  S. 
Nerve,  striogs  tmagined  to  convey  life* 


Lifetime,  life'timc.  s. 

Continuance  or  duration  of  life. 

LiFEWEARY,  life'u^e-rc.a. 
Wretched,  tired  of  living. 

To  Lift,  lift.  v.  a. 

To  raise  from  rhe  ground,  to  elevate ;  to  exalt ; 
to  swell  with  pride.  Uf  is  sometimes  em- 
phatically added  to  Lift. 

To  Lift,  lift.  v.  n. 

To  strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Lift,  lift.  s. 

The  ad  or  manner  of  lifting ;  a  hard  struggle, 
as,  10  help  one  at  a  dead  lift. 

Lifter,  lif'tir.  s.  (98) 

One  that  lifts. 

To  LiG,  lie.  V.  n. 
To  lie.     Obsolete. 

Ligament,  lig'ga-ment.  j. 

A  strong  compatt  substance  which  unites  the 
bones  in  articulation ;  any  thing  which  cou- 
ne£is  the  parts  of  the  body ;  bond,  chain. 

Ligamental,  lig-a-min'tal.     \ 
LigaXientous,  lig-a-m^n'tus.   /*' 

Composing  a  ligament.  . 
Ligation,  li-ga'sh5n.  s. 

I'he  a£l  of  binding;  the  stat^of  being  bound. 
Lig.\ture,  llg'ga-tfirc.  s. 
Any  thing  bouiid  on,  bandage ;  the  a6l  of 
binding ;  the  state  of  being  bound* 

Light,  lite,  s.fapa) 

That  quality  oraf^on  of  the  medium  of  sight 
by  which  we  see ;  illumination  of  mind,  in- 
stnidion,  knowledge ;  the  part  of  a  pidure 
which  is  drawn  with  bright  colours,  or  on 
which  the  lijght  is  supposed  to  fall ;  point  of 
view,  situation,  direoion  in  which  the  light 
finlls;  explanation;  any  thing  that  gives  light, 
a  pharos,  a*  taper. 

Light,  lite.  a. 
Not  heavy ;  not  burdensome,  easy  to  be  worn, 
or  carricQ ;  itot  afflidivc,  easy  to  be  enduitd ; 
easy  to  be  performed,  not  difficult,  not  valu- 
able i  easy  to  be  a£led  on  by  any  power ;  ac- 
tive, nimnle ;  unencumbered,  unembarrassed, 
dear  of  impediments ;  slight,  not  great ;  easy 
to  admit  any  influence,  unsteady,  unsettled; 
gay,  airy,  without  dignity  or  solidity ;  not 
chaste,  not  regular  in  conduA. 

Light,  lite.  a.  from  Light. 
Bright,  ck»r;  not  dark,  tending  to  whiteness. 

Light,  lite.  ad. 

Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  Light,  lite.  v.  a. 

To  kindle,  to  inflame,  to  set  00  fire ;  to  give 
light  to,  (o  guide  by  light ;  to  illuminate;  to 
lighten,  to  ease  of  a'  burden. 

To  Light,  lite.  v.  n. 

To  happen,  to  fall  upon  by  chance ;  to  de- 
scend from  a  hone  or  carriage ;  to  fall  in  any 
particular  direoion  |   to  fall,  to  strike  ou ;  to 
settle,  to  rest. 
To  Lighten,  li'tn.  v.  n.  (iOv3) 

To  flash  with  thunder ;  to  shine  like  light- 
ning j  to  fall  or  light  [from  Light'} 

To  Lighten,  li'tn.  v.  a. 

To  illuminate,  to  enlighten ;  to  exonerate,  to 
unload  r  to  make  less  heavy;  to  exhilarate,  to 
cheer. 

Lighter,  lite'fir.  s.  (oe) 
A  heavy  boat  into  which  ships  are  lightened 
or  unloaded. 

Lighterman,  lite'ur.man.  s.  (88) 

One  who  matiagesa  lighter. 
Lightfingered,  lite-fing'gurd. a._ 
(359)  Nimble  at  conveyance,  thievish* 


Lightfoot,  lite'fut.  a. 

Nimble  in  running  or  dancing,  adive. 

Lightfoot,  liie'fdt,  $. 

Venison. 

Lightheaded,  lite.h^d'ed.  a. 

Unsteady,  thoughtless;  delirious,  disordered 
in  the  mind  by  disease. 

LlGHTHEADEDNESS,lltC-hid'ld.ne$. 
8.  Deliriousness,  disorder  of  the  mind. 

LiGHTHEARTED,  litc-har'tid.  a. 
Gay,  merry. 

Lighthouse,  lite'h&use.  s. 

An  high  building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights 
are  hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea* 

Lightlegged,  lite^lcgd^  a.  (359) 

Nimhle,  swift. 

Lightless,  lite'lcs.  a. 
Wanting  light,  dark. 

Lightly,  lite'le.  ad. 

Without  weight,  without  deep  impie«on; 
X  easily,  readily,-  withoot  rrasoo;   cheerfully; 

not  chastely;    nimbly,    with  agility}  gaily, 

airily,  with  levity. 

Lightminded,  liie-mmd'cd.  a. 

Unsetded,  unsteady. 

Lightness,  litc'n?*.  s. 

Levity,  want  of  weight  ;  inconstMipy,  unitea- 
diness ;  unchastity,  wanK  of  condu£l  in  women; 
agility,  nimbleness. 

Lightning,  llte^nti^g,  s. 
The  flash  that  precedes  thunder; 'mitigation, 
abatement. 

Lights,  lites.  s. 

The  lungs,  the  organs  of  breathing. 

Lightsome,  litc'sum.  a. 

Luminous,  not  dark,  not  obscure,' not  opske; 
gay,  aiiy,  having  the  power  to  exhilarate. 

LiGHTSOMENESS,  lltc'sfim-ncs.  9.  . 
Luminousness,    not  opacity,  not  obscnrity} 
cheerfulness,  merriment,  levity. 

LiGN  ALOES,  lig-nai'oze.  $. 
Aloes  wood. 

Ligneous,  lig'nc-us.  a..  ^ 
Made  of  wood ;  wooden,  resembling  wood. 

LiGNUMViTiE,  ltg-num-vi'i4.  s. 

Guaiacum,  a  very  hard  wood. 
LiGURjB,Ji'gure.  $.  (544) 

A  precious  stone. 

Like,  like.  a. 

Resemblance,  having  reserohlaoce;  eqiAl,w 
the  same  qumtity  ;  for  Likely,  probsblr,  cre- 
dible ;  likely,  in  a  sute  that'  gives  probobk 
expe&tions. 

Like,  like.  s. 
Some  person  er'thtrw  resembling  anofflcr ; 
near  approach,  a  state  iSe  to  another  saie. 

Like,  like.  ad. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  same  manner  as ;  m 
such  a  manner  as  heiiD ;  likely,  probably* 

To  Like,  like.  v.  a. 
To  choose  with  some  degree  of  prefititnce;  to 
approve,  to  view  with  approbation. 

To  Like,  like.  v.  n. 
To  be  pleased  with. 

Likelihood,  like'le-hud.  s. 

Appearance  ;  shew ;  resemblance,  1']^^^' 
probability,  versimilitude,  appearance  of  tniili. 

LikeiIy,  like'lc.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  liked,  such  as  msT  l»«*^» 
probable,  such  as  may  in  reason  be  lAOUgbi  or 
beheved. 

Likely,  like'l^.  ad. 
Pfobably,  as  may  rasMobly  ^  thottght 
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Hl'l4.Sv. 


To  Liken,  li'kn.  v.  a.  fioa) 

To  repreieot  as  having  rcxmblaoce. 

Likeness,  ilke'nes.  s. 
Resemblance,  similitude  ;  foraii  appearance; 
oiie  who  resembles  aDocher, 

Likewise,  llke'wizc.  ad.  (mo) 

Iq  like  roaoncfy  also,  moreover,  too. 

Liking,  li'klng.  a. 
Plump,  m  the  state  of  plumpness. 

-IKING,  ll'kfng.  S. 
Good  sute  of  body,  plumpness ;  state  of  trial ; 
inclination. 

LACH,  ll'lak.  S. 
V  tree. 

'  This  word  is  pronounced  by  the  vul^^ar  as  if 
Arritten  Lajl&ci.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Fftnch,  and  the  corruption  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  in  China,  but 
not  so  ttnivrrsally. — Sec  China. 

LiLIED,  HlM!d.  a.  (283) 
Embellished  with  lilies. 

JLiLY,  lil'le.  s. 
A  flower. 

LlLY-DAFFODIL,   Hl'li-dSffo-dll.  S. 
A  foreign  flower. 

Lilly  of  the  valley, 
thA-vSi'I^.s. 

The  May  lily. 

LiLYLiVERED,l!l'le.l!v-vird.a.(359) 
White  livered,  cowardly. 

l-iMATURE,ri'ma-tire.  s. 

Filinn  of  any  metals,  the  particles  rubbed  off 

Limb,  Ifm.s.  ^347) 
.  A  member,  jointed  or  articulated  part  of  ani- 
mals ;  an  edge,  a  border. 

To  Limb,  hm.  v.  a. 

To  supply  with  limbs }  to  tear  asunder,  10  dis- 
member. 

Limbeck,  iWblk.  s. 

A  still. 

Limbed,  Ifipd;  a.  (asp) 

Formed  with  regard  to  limbs. 

Limber,  iWhur.  a..  (98) 

Flexible,  easily  bent,  pliant. 

LiMBERNESS,  lim'bur^nls.  s. 
Flexibility,  pliancy. 

LiMBO,  lim'bo.  s. 

A  ref^ion  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which  there 
is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain;  jsny  place  of 
misery  and  restraint. 

LiME,  lime.  .^. 

A  viscous  substance  dmwa  over  twigs,  which 
catches  and  entangles  the  wings  of  birds  that 
Jigbt  upon  it ;  matter  of  which  mortar  is  made; 
the  linden  tree ;  a  species  of  lemon. 

To  Lime,  linie,  v,  a^     , 

To  entangle,  to  ensnare  ;  t^  smear  wih  liinc  | 
to  cement ;  to  manure  ground  with  lime. 

Limekiln,  lime'kil.  s. 

Kiln  in' which  stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

Limestone,  liWstone.  5. 

The  stoike  of  which  lime  is  made. 

XiMfe- WATER,  lime'wi-tur.  s. 

It  is  made  by  poUrio^  water  upon  quick-lime. 

Limit,  lim'mit.  s. 

Bound,  border,  utmost  reach. 
To  Limit,  lim'mft.  v.  a. 

To  confine  within  certain  bounds,  to  fcstann, 
.  to  circumscribe ;  to  rcsliaia  from  a  lax  or  tc- 

oeial  signification. 


Limitary,  l!m'rii!t.tar-4.a. 
Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  tuard  or  super- 
imcndant. 

Limitation,  I?m.m^ta'shfin.  s. 

Restri61ioni  circumspe6iion;  confineiaent  from 
a  lax  or  undeterminatc  import. 

To  Limn.  ithi.  v.  a.  (411) 

To  draw,  to  paint  any  thing. 

Limner,  lim'nur.s.  (411) 
A  painter,  a  piQurc  maker. 

LiMous,  li'mus.a.  (544) 
Muddy,  slimy. 

Limp,  i!mp.  s. 

To  Limp,  ifmp.  v.  n. 

To  halt,  to  walk  lamely. 

Limpid,  iWpid.  a. 

Clear,  pure,  transparent. 

LiMPiDNEss,  Jim'pld-nls.  s. 
•Clearness,  purity. 

Limpincly,  limp'?ng-li.  ad. 

In  a  lame  halting  manner. 
Limpit,  Ifm'pit.  8. 

A  kind  of  shell  fish. 
Limy,  ll'mc.  a.     . 

Viscous,  glutinous ;  cont^ning  lime. 
To  LiN,  l!ii.  V.  n. 

To  stop,  to  give  over. 

LiNCK-  iN,linsh'p!n.  s. 
An  iron  pin  that  keeps  the  wheel  oi>  die  axle- 
tree. 

LiNCTUS.  l?ngk'tus.  s.  (408) 
Medicine  licked  up  by  the  tOBgue. 

Linden,  lin'dcn..i. 
The  lime  tree. 

Line,  line.  s. 
Longiuidinal  extension;  a  slender  string ;  a 
thread  extended  to  dire^  any  operations ;  the 
string  that  sustains  the  angler's  hook;  linea- 
ments, or  marks  in  the  hands  or  face ;  outline  ; 
as  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin  to  the 
0!hcr>  a  verse ;  rankt  work  thrown  up,  trench; 
extension,  limit ;  equator,  equinodial  circle ; 
progeny,  family  ascendancy  or  descendinE: 
one-iedth  of  an  mch. 

To  Line,  line.  v.  a. 
To  coyer  on  the  inside  y  to  'put  any  thing  in 
the  msidc ;  to  guard  within ;  to  strengthen  by 
mner  works;  to  cover  over. 

Lineage,  lin'n^-Aje.  s.  (113) 
Race,  progeny,  family. 

J:^  Though  I  do  hot  consider  the  ea  in  this 
and  the  following  words  as  a  diphthong,  they 
are,  in  colloquial  pronunciation,  squeezed  so 
<^*??^.  ?<^K«*bcr  as  almou  to  coalesce.  This  scroi- 
wllabic  separation  (as  it  may  be  called)  is,  per- 
haps,  not  improperly  expressed  by  spelling  the 
words  Im-yagey  Jin-yal,  &c. 

Lineal,  lin'ne-al.  a.  (113) 
Composed  of  lines  ;   delineated ;  descending 
jp  a  dirpagcnealogy ;  claimed  by  descent ;  al- 
lied by  direft  descent. 

Lineally,  lin'e-al-le.  ad. 

In  a  dire6l  Fine. 

Lineament,  lin'ni.a-in^nt..s,    - 
Feature,  discriminating  mark  in  the  form. 

Linear,  l?n'ne,ar.a.  (113) 
Coni posed  of  lines,  having  ihc  form  of  lines. 

LiNEATiON,Iin-i-a'sbfin.  5. 
Draught  of  a  line  or  lines. 

Linen,  lln'nfn.  s.  (09) 
Cbth  made  of  hemp  orffax, 

Nn 


Linen,  Ifn'nfn.  a. 
Made  of  linen,  resembling  linen. 

LiN^NDRAPER,  lin'nin-dra'pur.  $• 
He  who  deals  in  linen. 

Ling,  ling.  s. 

Heath;  a  kind  of  sea  fish. 
To  Linger,  ifn^'gur.  v.  n.  (40p) 

To  remain  long  inlangvfor  and  pain  ;  to  hesi- 
tate, to  be  in  suvpense ;  to  remain  long  ;  to 
remain  long  without  any  adton  or  determina- 
tion; to- wait  loni^in  expectation  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  be  long  m  producing  effeft. 

Lingerer,  ifng'gur-ur.  s.  {557) 
yjtie,  who  lingers. 

^J'iPf/i.'N^LY,  llng'gur-ing-le.  a. 
(98)  With  delay,  tedio^y.  * 

Lingo,  llng'go.  §/ 

Language,  tongue,  speech.    A  low  word. 

LiNGUACious.Iin-gwa'shus.  a.(408) 
Full  of  tongue,  talkative. 

Linguabental,  l!ng-gw'3  den'tal. 
a.  Uttered  by  the  joint  i£lion  of  the  tongue 
andtceth. 

Linguist,  iWgwfst.  s.  (331) 

A  man  skilful  in  languages* 

Lingwort,  llng'wurt.  s. 
An  herb. 

Liniment,  Ifn'ne-ment.  s. 

Ointment,  balsam. 

Lining,  li'ning.s.  (410) 
The  inner  covering  of  any  thing;  that  which 
IS  within. 

Link,  lingk.  s.  (408) 

A  smele  ring  of  a  chain ;  any  thing  doubled 
and  closed  together;  a  chain,  any  Uiing  con- 
ncfling ;  any  single  part  of  a  scries  or  chain 
of  consequences;  a  torch  made  of  pitch  and 
hards. 

To  Link,  lingk.  v.  a. 
To  uaitct  to  conjoin  in  concord;  to  join ;  to 
join  by  confederacy  or  contrad ;  to  connect  5 
to  UQiie  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 

LiNKBOY,  Ifngk'bie.  s. 
A  boyihlit  carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  pas- 
sengers with  light. 

Linnet,  ifn' nit.  s.  (99) 

A  small  singing  hi cd . 

Linseed,  lin'slid.  s. 

The  seed  of  flax. 

LiNSEYWOOLSEY,  ifn'se-wul'se.  a. 
Made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed ;  vile,  mean. 

Linstock,  lin'stok.  s. 

A  staff  of  .wood  with  a  match  at  the  end  of  if, 
used  by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  lint.  s. 

The  soft  substance  commonly  callc^  flax; 
linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  siibstance  to  lay 
on  sores. 

Lintel,  Ifn'tel.  s. 
That  part  of  the  door-frame  that  lies  across  the 
door-posts  over  btad. 

Lion,  li'un.  s.  (j66) 
The  fiercest  and  most  magnanimous  of  four-  " 
footed  beasts. 

Lioness,  ll'un-nes.  s. 

A  she  lion. 

53"  There  is  d  propensity  pi«ty  general  of  pro- 
nouncing the  e  in  this  and  si'mtlar  words  like 
short  i :  but  this  proouncfation,  ho\.»ver  par- 
donable in  light  colloquial  xpraking,  would  be 

,     inexcusable  in  readmg  or  deliberate  spcakuig. 

Lion  LEAF,  li'un-Iefe.  s. 

A  plant, 
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Lip,  l!p.  s. 

The  outer  patft  of  the  mouth,  the  mucdcs  that 
shoot  beyond  the  teeth ;  the  edge  of  any  thing ; 
ro  make  a  lip,  to  hangthe  lip  in  tullenness  and 
.Contempt. 

LiPLABOUR,  lipM4-bur.  S, 

Action  of  the  lips  without  concarfcnce  of  the 

mind. 
LYPOTHYMOU8j,ll-po/A'i-ltlUS.  a. 

(128)  Swooning,  fainting. 

LiPOTHYMY,  li-po/A'e-me.  s.(l28} 

Swoon,  fainting  fit. 

Lipped,  lipt.a.  (359) 

Having  lips. 

LipPiTUDR,  itp'pi-tude.  S. 
.  Blcarcdncss  of  eyes. 

LiPwisDOM.  lip'wiz-dum.  s. 
Wisdom  in  talk  without  practice. 

LiQUABLE,  Ifk'kwa^l.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  melted. 

Liquation,  !i-kw4'shun.  s.  (33 1) 

l^c  art  of  melting ;  capacity  to  be  melted. 

To  Lk^uatE,  li'kwate.  v.  n.  U44) 

To  melt,  CO  liquefy. 
Liquefaction,  itk-kwi-fak'shum 

s.  The  act  of  melting,  the   state  of  bemg 

Hidted. 
LiQUEFIABLE,  ifk'kwc-fiXbl.  a. 

(103)  Such  as  may  be  melted. 

To  Liquefy,  Itk'kwc-fl.  v.  a. 

To  melt,  to  dissoWe. 

To  Liquefy,  lik'kw^-fi.  v.n.  (182) 

To  grow  liquid- 

LiquescencY,  li-kw^s'scn-si.  i. 

Aptness  to  melt. 
L10UEUR5  le-kfire'.  s. 

Aliavou red  dram .    Mason. 

Liquescent,  li-kwes'sent.  a.  (510) 

Melting. 

Liquid,  lik'kwfd.  a.  (340) 

Not  solid,  not  forming  one  cootmuous  sub- 
stance, fluid;  soft,  clear;  pronounced  without 
any  jar  or  harshoeis;  dissolvedj  lo  as  not  to  be 
attamable  bv  lavr* 

Liquid,  ik'kwfd.  s. 

Liquid  substance,  liquor. 

To  Liquidate,  iik'kwe.dite.  v.a. 

To  clear  away,  to  lessen  debts. 

Liquidity,  li-kwid'i-ti.s.  ^ 

Subiihy  ;  the  property  or  state  of  bcmg  fluid. 
LiQUiDNESS,  iik'kwid-ncs.  s. 
Quality  of  being  liquid^  fluency. 

Liquor,  llk'kur.  s.  (314)  (415) 

Any  thing  liquid ;  strong  drink,  in  familiar 
language. 

To  Liquor,  ifk'kir.  v.  a.  fiss) 

To  drench  or  moistdn. 

To  Lisp,  lisp.  v.  n.  ,       r  1^ 

To  speak  with  too  frequent  eppulsa  ol  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth  ornate. 

Lisp,  lisp.  s. 

The  act  of  lisping. 

LispER.  lisp' dr.  s.  (98} 

One  who  lisps. 

List,  list.  s.  ,        ,  .     »• , 

A  loO,  a  catalogue;  enclosed grdond,  m  whKji 
xilts  arrruo,  and  combatt  fought ;  desite,  vil- 
lingneM«  choice ;  a  strip  of  ck>ib ;  a  bonier. 

To  List,  list.  v.  n. 
To  choose,  to  denre,  to  ,be  disposed. 

To  List,  list.  V.  a. 
Tocaliit,enfol,  orxegiiier;  to  retamaod  en- 


rol soldiers;  to  encl«c  for  combats;  to  •cwILitj^^jjx,  llt'tc-gant. S. 


together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  pani-- 
coloured  shew ;  to  hearken  to,  to  Ibten,  to 
attend. 

Listed,  list'^.  a. 
Striped,  panicoloured  in  lonj;  stieaks. 

To  Listen,  lis'sn.  v.  a.  (103)  (473) 

To  hear,  to  attend.    Obsolete. 

To  Listen,  lis'sn.  v. n. 
To  hearken,  to  give  attention. 

Listener,  lis'sn-fir.  s. 
One  that  hearkens,  a  hrarkcncr. 

Listless,  lisi'l^s.  a. 
Without  inclination,  without  any  determina- 
tion to  one  more  than  another ;  careless,  heed* 
less. 

Listlessly,  list'l^s-le.  ad. 

Without  thought,  without  attention. 

LiSTLESSNEss,  lUtMes^nls.  s. 
Inattention,  want  of  desire. 

Lit,  lit. 

The  prciierit  of  To  Light. 
^  The  regular  form  of  this  word  il  now  the 
most  corrca. 

Litany,  l!i'tan-c.  s. 

A  form  of  suppUcatoiy  prayer* 

Literal,  lit'tlr-al.  a. 

According  to  the  primitive  meaning,  not  Qgu- 
rativc ;  following  the  letter,  or  exaA  words  ; 
consisting  of  letters. 

Literally,  rtt'tir-Sl-^.-  a^* 

According  to  the  primitive  import  of  words ; 
with  close  adlielencc  to  words. 
Liter  aCITy,  lit-ter-ral'i-ii.  s. 

Original  meaning. 

Literary,  lit't^r-a-ri.  a. 

Relating  to  letters  or- learning,  learned* 
Literate,  lit'er-4te.  a.        -    . 
Learned ;  skilled  in  letters,    ^sh. 

Literati,  lit-tlr-ii'ti.  s. 

The  leamedf. 
Literature,  lit'tir-ra-tirc  s* 

Learning ;  skill  in  letters*  <     ....   ...^1. 

Litharge,  li/^'irje.  s. 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  akme 
or  with  a  mixmre  of  copper. 

Lithe,  I{th€.  a. 

Limber^ficxible* 
Litheness,  liTH'nis.  S. 
Limbemess,  nexibiliiy. 

Lithesome,  liTH'ifini.  a. 

Pliant,  nimble,  Hmber.  Scfi, 
^  This  word,  in  colloQuial  u«c,  has  contraAed 
the  i  in  the  6rst  syllable,  and  dnnged  the  ib 
imo  J,  as  if  written  tirtitm*  This  contiraQion 
of  the  vowel  may  be  observed  in  several  other 
words,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  prevailing 
idiom  of  our  pronunciation.— -See  Principles, 
No.  328,  ^15- 

Lithography,  \LifAg' fpii-fi, «. 

(128)  (518)  The  art  or  practice  of' engitvtng 
upon  stones. 
Litbomancy,  li/A'A-man-si.  «. 

(519}  Prediction  by  stones. 
LiTHONTRiPTiCK.,li/A-in-ti4p'tik.a. 

(530)  Any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the 

stone  in  the  kidneys  or  blwder. 
LXTHOTOMlST,  ll-/A&'ti-ll4$t.  S. 

(128)  A  chirurgeon  who  extracts  t\ic  stone  py 
'    opening  the  bladder. 
Lithotomy,  li-Z^it'tA-me.  8.  (l28) 

(518)  The  an  or  praoiioe  of  cttttiDC^tor  M 

stone. 


V.  a. 


One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law. 

Litigant,  lit't^-^rant.  a. 

£ng!^cd  in  a  juridicialcootest. 
To  Litigate,  lit'ti-gire. 
To  contest  in  law,  to  debate  by  judicial  prv 
cess. 

To  Litigate,  l!t't^-gitc.  v.  n. 

.  To  manage  a  suit,  to  carry  on  a  cauK. 

Litigation,  lit-ti-gi'shun.s. 

Judicial  contest,  suit  of  law. 

Litigious,  le-tid'jis.  a. 

Inclinable  to  law-suiu,  quarrelsome,  wrang- 
ling. 

Litigiously,  le-tid'jus-lc.  ad. 

Wranglinj^ly. 

Litigiousness,  le-tid'jus-nes.  s. 

A  wrangling  disposition. 

Litter,  ht'tur.  s. 
A  kind  of  portable  bed ;  a  carriage  bung  bcr 
tween  two  horses ;  the  straw  laid  under  ani- 
mals ;  a  brood  of  young  ;  any  number  of 
things  thrown  slutushly  about;  a  birth  of 
animals. 

To  Litter,  Ht'tur.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  bring  forth,  used  of  beasa ;  10  cover  widi 
/things  negligently;  to  cover  with  straw. 

LlTTLk,lit'tl.a.  (405). 
Small  in  quantity  ;  diminutive ;  a  smsll  aig« 
niiy,  power,  or  hnportance  j  not  much,  not 
many;  some. 

Little,  lit'tl.  s. 

A  small  space;  a  small  part,  a  small  propor- 
tion; a  slight  aSahr ;  not  much. 
Little,  lit'tl.  ad. 

In  a  small  degree;  in  a  small  quantity;  m  ~ 
stme  degree,  bat  not  great ;  not  much. 

Littleness,  lit'tl-nes.  s. 
Smallness  of  bulk  ;  meinnesi,  want  ofgan- 
deur;  want  of  dignity. 

Littoral,  lit'tA-r4l.  a.  <8S) 

Belonging  to  the  shore. 

Liturgy,  lit'tur-ji.  s. 
Form  ofprayeri,  formulary  of  pubUck  devo- 
tions. 

To  Live,  1!v.  v.  n.  (157) 

To  be  in  a  state  of  animation ;  to  tess  life  in 
any  certain  manner  #tth  r^prd  ao  atkk,  good 
or  ill,  happiness  or  misery ;  to  -oominne  in 
life;  to  remain  undestioyedf  to  convene,  to 
d»hiiut'l  tp  tnaiotain  one's  self;  10  be  in  a 
state  of  motion  or  vegetation;  10  be  unexun- 
guished. 
LiVE.live.  a.  (157) 
Quick,  not  dead  ;«acthrc,  imt  extu^guisbed* 

Li V  E  L £ ss.  live'  i^s,  ad. 
Waiting  life.  ObRJete.-«Sce  Lt  r  c  le  ss. 

Livelihood,  live'li-h&d.  s.  (157) 

Support  of  life,  maiflienance»  means  ojf  living.. 

Liveliness,  llve'lA-nis.  s. 

Appearance  of  life ;  vivacity,  sprightlbess. 
Livelong, livMing.  a,  (157) 
Tedious,  long  in  passing ;  lastii^,  dtuible. 

Lively,  live'li.  a.  (157) 
Brisk,  vigorous ;  gay,  aiiy ;  lepfcseftti^g  lilc; 
strong,  eneigetick. 

LtVELtLY,  live'l4.li. ' 
Lively,  live'li. 

Briskly,  vigorously  ;  with  iiroi^  rcsenbonce 

of  life. 
Liver,  fiv'vir.  s.  {98) 

One  who  lives ;  one  who  lives  m  any  putieih 

krmamer;  ooeofthecntndls. 


'}ad. 
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LiVERCOLOUR,  rtv'vur-kfil-lSr.  a. 
Dark  red. 

LiVERCROWN,  ifv'vdr-grone.  a. 
Having  a  great  Hvcr.  ' 

LiVER^'ORT,  liv'v5r-wSrt.  s. 

A  plant. 

LiVERY»llv'yur.c.  s.  (gs) 

The  4Ct  of  ^ivioK  or  taking  poortsioDj  release 
from  wardship ;  tnc  writ  b^  whjcb  possesion 
IS  obtained ;  the  state  of  being  kept^at  a  cer- 
tain rate;  the  clothes  given  to  servants  j  a 
particular  dress,  a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  con- 
aequezice  of  any  thing. 

Liveryman,  liv'vur-e-man.  s.  (vSs) 

One  who  wears  a  livery,  a  servant  of  an  inferior 
kind  ;  in  L^don,  a  freeman  of  some  standing 
in  a  compny. 

Lives,  iivz. 

The  plural  of  life. 

LiyiDjiv'td.  a. 

DiKoloured  as  with  a  blow. 

LiyiDiTY,  lc-vlcl'i.<e.  s. 

Discolouration,  as  by  a  blow. 
LlVINCjiv'ving.  S.  f410) 
Support,  maintenance,  fortune  oo  which  one 
lives  :  power  of  cbntiouini;  life ;  livelihood; 
benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

LiviNGLY,  liv'ving-le.ad. 
In  the  living  state. 

LiVRE,  li'vur.  s.  Ul0) 
The  sum  by  which  the  French  reckon  their 
moneyi  equal  nearly  to  our  shilling. 

LixiviAt.  lik-siv'e-al,  a. 
Impfegnated  with  salts  like  a  lixiviusQ ;  pb> 
uined  by  lixivium. 

Lixiviate,  iik-siv'e-4te.  a.  (91) 

Making  a  lixivium. 

Lixivium,  llk-stv'e-um.  s. 
Lie,  water  impregnated  with  salt  of  whatso- 
ever kiud. 

LIZARD,  liz'zard.  $.  (88) 
An  animal  resembling   a   serpent,  with  legs 
added  to  it. 

LizARDSTPNE,  Iiz'zard-stone,  s.  . 
A  kind  of  stone. 

Lo,  16!  interject. 
Look,  see,  behold. 

Loach,  lotsh.  s.  (352) 

A  little  fish. 

Load,  lode.  s.  (295) 

A  bufdra,  a  freight,  lading ;  any  thing  that 
depresses ;  as  much  drink  as  one  can  bcter. 
To  Load,  lidc.  v.  a. 
To  bardexk,  10  freight;  to  eneurober,  to  em- 
banass;  to  charge  a  gun ;  to  make  heavy. 

Load,  lode«  s.. 

The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

LoADSMAN,  iodz'man.  s.  (88) 
He  who  leads  the  way,  a  pilot. 

Loadstar,  lode' star.  s. 
The  pole-star,   the  cynoivire,  the  leadbg  Qr 
guidiiig  star. 

Loadstone,  lode' stone,  s. 

The  magnet^  the  stone  on  which  the  mariner** 
compass  needle  is  touched  to  give  it  a  direc- 
tion rk>rth  and  sotith . 

Loaf,  lofc.  s.  (295) 

A  mass  of  bread  as  it  is  formed  by  the  baker; 
any  mass  ioto  which'«  body  b  wrought. 

Loam,  lome.s.  (295) 

Fat  unctuous  earth,  marl. 
]Q3*  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  as  if  vrrit> 
tea  iBtm ;  this  proaandaogD,  however,  is  not 


only  at  variance  with  the  best  usage,  but  with 
the  most  probable  etymology.  Juniua  spells  it 
lom^,  as  it  undoubtedly;,  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

To  Loam,  lime.  v.  a. 
To  smear  with  loam,  marUor  clay  ;  to  clay. 

Loamy,  lA'mc.  a. 

Marly. 

Loan.  lone.  $!  (295) 

Any  thing  lent,  any  thing  delivered  tp  aoother 
on  condition  of  return  or  repayment.- 

Loath,  I6/A.  a.  (295) 

Unwilling,  disliking,  not  ready. 

To  Loathe,  loTwe.  v.  a.  (46?) 

To  bate,  to  look  oiy  wiih  abhorrence  ;  to  con- 
sider with  the  disgust  of  sstiety ;  to  see  food 
widi  dislike. 

LOATHER,  loTH'ur.  S.  {qS) 
One  thai  loathes. 

Loathful,  IothTuI.  a. 

Abhorring,  hating ;  abhorred,  hated. 

LOATHINCLY,  loTH'tng-lc.  ad. 
In  a  fuiidious  manner. 

Loathly,  \ofh'\c.  ad.  (295) 
Unwillingly,  without  liking  or  tnclination. 

LoATHNESS,  lo/A'nes.  a. 

Unwillingness. 

Loathsome,  Ioth'suiti.  a. 

Abhorred,  detesuble ;  causing  satiety  or  fas- 
tidiousness. 

Loathsomeness,  loTH'sum-nes.  s. 

Quality  of  raising  hatred. 

Loaves,  lovz.  s.  {295)  - 

Plural  oi  Loaf. 
Lob,  l&b.  s. 

Any  one  heavy,  clumsyi  or  sluggish ;  lob's 
pound,  a  prison ;  a  big  «worm. 

To  Lob,  lob.  v.  a. 
To  let  full  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy  maiuier. 

Lobby,  lob'bi.  s. 

An  opening  before  a  room. 

Lobe,  lobe.  s. 

A  division,  a  distinct  part ;  used  oommonly  for 
a  part  of  the  longs. 

Lobster,  lob' stur.s.  {98) 

A  shell  fish. 

Local,  lo'kal.  a. 

Havirig  the  |)roperties  pf  place ;  relating  to 
pkce ;  being  in  a  particular  place. 

Locality,  lo-kal'e-te.  s. 

Existence  in  place,  iclatioa  of  place  or  di^- 
tance» 

Locally,  lA'kal-le,  ad. 

With  respect  to  place. 

Location,  lo-ka'shSn.  s. 

Situation  with  respect  to  place,  act  of  placipg. 

Lock,  \6k,  s. 

An  instrument  composed  of  springs  and  bolts, 
used  to  fasten  doors  or  chests ;  the  part  of  the 
gun  by  which  fire  is  struck ;  a  hug,  a  grapple ; 
any  enclosure;  a  quantity  of  hair  or  wool 
hanging  together ;  a  tufi ;  a  contrivance  to 
raise  the  water  on  a  river  or  canal  made  navi- 
gable. 

To  Lock.,  lik.  v.  a. 

To  shut  or  fisten  with  locks ;  to  shut  up  or 
confine  as  with  locks ;  to  ^lose«fast. 

To  Lock,  lok.  v.  n. 
To  become  fast  by  a  lock ;  to  unite  by  mutual 
JoseFtioo. 

Lockbr,. lok' kur.  s.  (98) 

^    Any  thing^  that  is  closed  with  a  lock,  -a  drawtr. 

•  Nn2 


Locket*  lik'kft.  s.  (99) 

A  small  lock,  any  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  « 
necklace  or  okher  oriiamenc. 

Lockram,  Ipk'krflm.  s.  (88) 
A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 

Locomotion,  l^-kA-mi'shfin.  s. 

Power  of  changing  place* 

Locomotive,  lo-ko-mo'tiv.  a. 

Changing  place,  having  the  power  of  remov- 
ing or  changing  place. 

Locust,  14' kust.  s. 

A  devouring-4nae£t. 
Locust-tree,  lo'kust-tree.s. 

A  species  of  acacia. 

Lodestar,  lode'stJr.  s. 

SceLoADSTAR. 

Lodestone,  ^ode'stone.  s. 
See  Loadstone. 

To  Lodge,  iJdje.  v.  a. 

To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation  ;  to  afford 
a  temporary  dwellmg;  to  place,  to  plant;  10 
fix,  to  setde ;  to  place  in  the  memory ;  tohat^ 
hour  er  cover ;  to  afibrd  place ;  to  lay  fiat.  ^ 

To  Lodge,  l&dje.  v.  n- 

To  reside,  to  keep  residence ;  to  take  a  tempo- 
rary habitation ;  to  take  up  residence  at  nignt  i 
to  lie  flat. 

Lodge,  l&dje.  s. 

A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest;  a  small 
house*  as  the  porter's  lodse* 

Lodgement,  lodjefmlnt.  s. 

Accumulation  ofanythingiaaceruin  place  ; 
possession  of  the  enemy's  work. — Seeju  dqE" 

MBNT. 

Lodger,  lodje'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  lives  m  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of 
another ;  one  that  resides  in  any  |>]ace. 

Lodging,  iidje'ing.  s.  (410) 

Temporary  habitation,  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  oC another;  place  of  residence  ;  harbour, 
covert;  convenieiKc  to  sleep  on. 

Loft,  lift.  s. 

A  floor;  the  highest  floor ;  rooms  on  high. 

Loftily,  iSf  ti-!c.  ad. 

On  hi^h,  in  an  elevated  place  ;  proudly, 
haughtily ;  with  elevation  of  language  or  sen- 
timent, subliiftelv. 

Loftiness,  lof'te-nes.  s. 

Height,  local  elevation  ;  sublimity,  elevation 
of  sentiment ;  nride,  haughtiness. 

Lofty,  iSf'tc.  a. 

High,  elevated  in  place  :  sublime,  elevated  in 
scutiment ;  proud,  haughty.  '. 

Log.  loff.  s. 

A  snapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood  ;  an  Hebrew 
measure,  which  ocld  a  quaner  of  a  cab,  and 
consequendy  five-sixths  of  a  pint. 

Logarithms,  log'a-ri/Amz.^. 

The  indexes  of  the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to 
another. 

Loggats,  log'gits.  s.  (01) 

A  phy  or  game  now  called  SkitfUs,  which 
see. 

Loggerhead,  lJg'gur-b?d.  s. 

A  dolt,  a  blockhead,  a  thickskull. 

Loggerheaded,  log'gur-b^d-ed.  a. 
Dull,  stupid,  doltish. 

LOGICK,  iod'jik.  S. 
Logick  is  the  art  of  luing  reason  well  in  our 
enquiries  after  truth,  and  the  communication 
ofit  to  others. 

Logical,  lJd'j[!k-al.  a. 

Pertaining  to  logick  i  skilled  in  logick ;  fur<- 
nished  with  logick. 
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nr  {559)'  Fate  (73),.flrl77).filU83),  fat  (81);  mc  (93),  mil  (95);  pine  (105),  pin  (j 07);  n6(i«2),inivc(ifl4). 
Logically,  lid'je-kal-i.  ad. 

According  to  the  laws  of  logick. 

LoGicjAN,  lA»jish'un.  &• 
A  teacher  or  professor  of  iogick. 

Logman,  log'man.  s.  (ss) 

One  whose  business  is  to  cajry  logs. 


LOGOGRIPHE,  log'o-grif.  S. 
A  kind  of  riddle.    Jsb 

Logomachy,  lo-gom'a-ke.s.  (518) 

A  contention  in  words,  a  contcDiion  about 
words.— See  Monomachy. 

Logwood,  log'wdd.  s. 

A  wood  much  used  in  dyeing. 

LOHOCK,  lo'hok,  $. 
Medicines  which  are  now  co/nraonly  called 
eclegmas,  lambativct,  or  linduses. 

LoiN,l&!n.  8.(290) 
The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by  the  but- 
cher ;  Loins,  the  reins. 

To  Loiter,  l6e'tur.  V.  n.  (299) 

To  linger,  to  spend  time  carelessly. 
Loiterer,  lie'tur-fir.  s.  (93) 

A  lingerer,  an  idler,  a  lazy  wretcb. 
To  Loll.  lol.  v.  n.  (406) 

To  lean  idly,  to  rest  lazily  against  any  thing ; 

to  hang  out,  used  of  the  tongue. 
LOMP,  lump.  s.  (165) 

A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 

Lone,  l6n^.  a. 

'  Solitary ;  single,  without  company. 

Loneliness, line'li-nis.  s. 

Solitude,  want  of  company. 

Lonely,  lone'le.  a. 

Solitary,  addi£^  to  solitude. 
LoN  EN  ESS,  lonc'ncs.  s. 
Solitude ;  dislike  of  company. 

Lonesome,  l^ne'sum.  a. 

Solitary,  dismal.  ' 

Long.  long.  a. 

Not  short ;  having  one  of  its  geomttrical  di- 
mensions in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the 
other ;  of  any  certain  measure  in  length  ;  not 
soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end ;  dilatory ;  longing, 
desirous ;  reaching  to  a  great  distance ;  pro- 
tracted, as  a  Jong  note. 

Longboat,  iXng'bote.  s. 

The  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 

Longevity,  lon-jlv'e-te.  s.  (4O8) 

Length  of  life. 

Longimanous,  lin-jim'ina-nus.  a. 
(518;  Long-handed,  having  long  hands. 

Longimetry,  lon-jim'nje-tre.  s. 
li^^)  (5^8)  The  art  or  pia£lice  of  measuring 
distances. 

Longing,  long'fng.  s.  (410) 

Earnest  desire. 

Longingly,  long'fng.li.  ad. 

With  incessant  wishes. 

Longitude,  lon'ji-tude.  s. 

Length,  the  greatest  dimension ;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  measured  from  any  me- 
ridian ;  the  distance  of  any  part  of  the  eanh  to 
the  east  or  west  of  any  place ;  the  petition  dF 
any  thing  to  east  or  west. 

Longitudinal,  iSn-ji-tu'di-nal.  a. 
Measured  by  the  length,  running  in  the  longest 
diredion. 

LONGLY,  iSngMe.  ad. 

Longingly L with  great  liking.    Not  used. 
Longsome,  long' sum.  a. 

Tedious,  wearisome  by  its  length. 

Longsuffering,  iW-suf'fur-tng. 
a.  Paiieot,  not  easily  provoked. 


Longways,  long' wSrc.  ad. 

In  the  longitudinal  diredion. 

LoNGWiNDED,  l6ng-wlnd'ed.  a. 
Long-brcaihed,  tedious.— See  Wind. 

Longwise,  long'wlze.  ad.  (152) 
In  the  longitudinal  dirc8ion. 

Loo,  l6i.  S. 
A  game  at  cards. 

LooBiLY,  iM'be-li.  a. 
Awkward,  clumsy. 

LooBY,  l&6'be.  s.  (306) 
A  lubber,  a  clumsy  clown. 

LOOF,  lS6f.  s.  (30f)) 
It  is  that  part  aloft  of  the  ship  which  lies  just 
before  the  chess-tiecsas  far  as  the  bulk-head  of 
the  castle. 

ToLooF,  luf.  V.  a. 

To  bring  the  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

Looped,  l&oft.  a.  (359) 

Gone  to  a  distance. 

To  Look,  l6&k.  v^  n.  (306) 

To  dirccl  the  eye  to  or  from  any  objc6l ;  to 
have  the  power  of  seeing  ;  to  dircfl  the  intcl- 
le6tualeye;  toexpcft;  to  take  care,  to  watch; 
tp  be  dire61cd  with  regard  to  any  obje61 ;  to 
have  any  jwrticular  appearance ;  to  seem ;  to 
have  any  air,  mein,  or  manner ;  to  form  the 
air  in  any  particular  manner ;  to  look  about 
one,  to  be  aUrmed,  to  be  vigilant ;  to  look 
after,  to  attend,  to  take  care  of ;  to  look  for, 
to  expect ;  to  look  into,  to  examine,  to  lift, 
to  inspcft  closely  ;  to  look  on,  to  respcfl,  to 
regard,  to  esteem,  to  be  a  mere  idle  spectator  ; 
to  look  over,  to  examine,  to  try  one  by  one  ; 
to  look  out,  to  search,  to  seek,  to  be  on  the 
watch ;  to  look  to,  to  watch,  to  take  care  of. 

To  Look,  166k.  v.  a. 

To  seek,  to  search  for ;  to  turn  the  eye  upon  ; 
to  influence  by  looks  ;  to  look  out,  to  discover 
by  searching. 

Look,  iJok.  interject. 
Seel  lo!  behold  1  observe  I 

LopK.  liik.S. 
Air  ot  the  face,  mien,  cast  of  the  countenance; 
the  a6\  of  looking  or  seeing. 

Looker, l^k'ur.  s.  (ps) 

One  1  hit  looks  J  looker  bo;  speftator,  not 
agent. 

Looking-glass,  Ipik'in-glas.  s. 

Minor,  a  gla^s  which  shews  forms  reflcQed. 
Loom.  loom.  s.  (sc^.) 
The  irame  in  which  the  weavers  work"  their 
cloth. 

To  Loom,  loom.  v.  n.  (306) 
To  appear,  to  appear  kt  sea. 

Loom,  iMm.  s. 

A  bird. 

Loon,  iSin.  s.  (306) 
A  sony  fellow,  a  scoundrel. — Sec  Lo'WN. 

Loop,  JMd.  s.  (30a) 

A  double. through  which  a  string  or  lace  is 
drawn,  an  ornamental  double  or  fringe. 

Looped,  lo&pt.  a.  (359) 

Full  of  holes. 

Loophole,  liip'hile.  s. 

Aperture,  hole  to  give  a  passage ;  a  shift,  an 
evasion. 

LooPHOLED.  iMp'hild.  a.  (359) 
Full  of  boles,  full  ofopenings. 

To  Loose,  li&e.  v.  a.  (306) 

To  unbind,  to  untie  any  thing  fastened ;  to  re- 
lax i  to  firce  from  any  thing  painful;  to  dis* 
engage.  ^J 


To  LoosE^  iMse.  v.  n. 
To  set  sail,  to  depart  by  kxMing  the  anchor. 

Loose,  lo&se.  a. 

Unbound,  imtied;  not  fast;  not  tight;  tKA 
crowded  ;  wanton  ;  not  close,  not  concise  * 
vague,  indeterminate;  ootslriS,  udconncded| 
rambhng ;  lax  of  body  ;  disengaged  ;  fite 
from  confinement  s  remiss,  not  attentive ;  t(^ 
break  k>ose,  togain  liberty ;  to  let  loose,  to  set 
at  liberty,  to  saat  large. 

Loose,  l6&se.  s. 

Liberiy,  freedom  from  icstralot ;  dismission 
from  any  restraining  force. 

Loosely,  iSose  Ic.  ad. 
Not  fast,  not  Hrmlv ;  without  bandage  ;  with- 
out union ;  irregularity;  negl^i^ndy;  meanly; 
un^hastely. 

To  Loosen,  loo'sn.  v.n.  (i03) 

To  part,  to  separate. 

To  Loosen,  li6'sn.v.  a. 
To  relax  any  thing  tied;  to  ipake  less  cobe* 
rent;  to  separate  a  conipagcs ;.  to  free  from 
restraint ;  to  make  not  costive. 

Looseness,  liise'nes.  si 

State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or  fixed; 
^  criminal  levity  ;    iiregularitv ;    lewdness,  an- 
chastity ;  diarrhoea,  flux  of  tbe  belly. 

Loosestrife,  loise'strife.  s. 

An  herb. 

To  Lop,  lop.  v.  a. 
To  cut  the  branches  of  tjtes ;  to  cut 
thing. 

Lop,  lop.  s. 

That  which  is  cut  from  trees ;  a  flea. 
Lopper,  lop'pfir.  s.  (gs) 

One  that  cuts  trees. 

Loquacious.  l6-kwa'shus.  a.  (414J 

Full  of  talk ;  babblings  not  secret. 

Loquacity,  l6-kwas'sl^te.  s. 

Too  much  talk. 

Lord,  lArd.  s.{l67) 

Beiiig,  Jcfaoyah ;  monarch,  ru- 
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ler ;  master ;  a  tyrant  ;  a  husband ;  a  noble- 
man ;  a  general  name  For  a  peer  of  Engbod; 
an  honorary  title  applied  to  officers,  as  lord 
chief  justice,  lord  mayor. 

To  LoRD,lird.  V.  n. 
To  domineer,  to  rule  despotically. 

Lording,  lir'dfng.  s. 

L«rd  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

LoRDLiNC,  l6rd'ling.  s.  (410) 
A  diipinoiive  lord. 

Lordliness,  lArd'Je-nls.  s. 

Dignity,  high  station ;  pride,  haughtiness. 

Lordly,  l6rd'Ji.  a. 

Befitting  a  lord  ;  proud,  imperious,  insist. 

Lordly,  lird'li.  ad. 

Imperiously,  proydly. 

Lordship,  lArd'shfp.  s. 

Dominion,  power;  seigniory,  domain;  title 
of  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not  a  duke ;  ti- 
tulary  cdmpelhition  of  judg^  and  tome  edier 
persons  in  authority. 

Lore,  lore.  s. 

Lesson,  do£lrine,  instniAion. 

ToXoricate,  lir'ri-kite.  v.  a. 
(168)  To  plate  over. 

LoRiMER,lor're-m6r.\.  f^o'\(i/ia) 
LoRiNER,l6r'ri.nar.  /*•  <»S^l»^,«' 
Bridle  cutter. 

Lorn,  lorn.  a« 
Forsaken,  loit.  ObKilete.«--SecFoiitOKK. 
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nAr  (167),  nU  (l63)  ;  tibc  {171),  tdb  (172), bull  (173) ;  Ail  (299) ;  piund  (sis);  thin  (466),  this  {46g). 


to  Lose,  Ijize.v.  a.  (164) . 

To  forfeit  bv  unlucky  contest,  the  contniy  to 
win  ;  to  be  deprived  of;  to  possess  no  longer  : 
to  have  any  thing  ^one  so  as  that  it  cannot  be 
Ibund  or  had  again ;  to  bewilder;  to  throw 
away,  to  employ  incffcdually;  to  miss,  to  part 
'^xth  so  as  oot  to  recover. 

To  Lose,  liize.  v.  n. 

Not  to  win,  to  suffer  loss  ;  to  decline,  to  (ail. 

LosEABLE,  looi'a-bl.  a.  (^05) 
Subj(e£k  to  privation. 

Loser,  lAoz'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  is  deprived  of  any  thing,  one  that 
forfeits  any  thing,  the  contrary  to  winner  or 
gainer. 

Loss,  I0S.  S. 
Forfeiture,  the  contrary  to  gain;  damage;  de* 
privation;  fault,  puzzle;  useless  application* 

Lost,  lost. 

Pret.  of  To  Lose. 

LosT»  lost. 
Part,  of  To  Lose. 

LoT,l6t.S. 
Fortune,  state  assigned ;  a  chance ;  a  die,  or 
any  thing  used  in  determining  chances ;  a  por- 
tion, a  parcel  of  goods  as  being  dnwn  by  lot ; 
proportion  of  taxes,  as  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

LoTE-TREE,  lote'trcc,  S. 
The  Lotos. 

LOTIOH,  lo'sliun.  s, 
A  lotion  is  a  form  of  medicine  compounded 
of  aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  diseased 
parts ;  a  cosmetick. 

Lottery,  lot'tur-i.  s.  (557) 

A  game  ofchance,  distribution  of  prizes  by 
ch^e. 

Loud,  lAud.  a.  (312) 

Noisy,  striking  the  ear  with  great  fdrce ;  cla- 
niouroas,  turbulent 

Loudly,  liud'le.  ad. 

Noisily,  so  as  to  be  heard  far  ;  clamourously. 

Loudness,  lAdd'nes.  s. 

Noise,  force  of  sound ;  turbultnce,  vehemence 
orfurtotUDCss  of  clamour. 

To  Love,  luv.  v.  a.  (165) 

To  regard  with  passionate  affcdton :  to  regard 
~  with  tenderness  of  affe8ion ;    to  be  pleased 
with,  to  like ;  to  regard  with  reverence. 

Love,  luv.  s.  (165) 

The  passion  between  the  sexes ;  kindi)ess,good- 
will,  friendship,  affeSion  ;  courtshipV  tender- 
ness {  liking,  inclination  to ;  objef!  beloved ; 
lewdness ;  fondness,  concord ;  principle  of 
union ;  pi£luresque  representation  of  love,  a 
copid ;  a  word  of  endearment,  due  reverence 
to  God ;  akrnd  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

LovEAPPLE,  luv'ap-pl.  s.  (405) 
A  plant,  the  fruit  of  a  plant. 

LOVEKNOT,  luv'not.  S. 

A  complicated  figure,  by  which  affeClion  is 
figured. 

lX>VELETTER.  luv'iit-tur.  8. 
Letter  of  courtship. 

Love  LILY,  luv'li-li.  ad. 
Amiably. 

Loveliness,  luv'li-ncs.  $. 

Aintableness  ;  qualities  of  mind  or  body  that 
excite  love. 

Lovelorn,  luvMArn.  a. 

Forsaken  of  one's  love.— See  Fo  R  LO  R  N. 

Lovely,  luv'li.  a. 

Amiable;  exciting  love. 

Lovemonger,  luy'mung-gur.  $• 
Ooe  who  deals  in  afiairi  of  love. 


Lover,  luv'fir.  s.  (qs) 

One  who  is  in  love ;  a  triend,  one  who  re- 
gards with  kindness;  one  who  likes  any  thing. 
Louver,  loi'vur.  s. 
An  opening  for  the  smoke. 

Lovesecret.  iSv'sc-krit.  s. 

Secret  between  lovers. 

Lovesick,  juv'sfk.  a.      , 

Disordered  with  love,  bnguishiog  with  amo- 
rous desire. 

LovEsoME,  luv'sum.  a. 
Lovely.  *  A  word  not  used: 

LovESONG,  luv'song.  s. 
Song  expressing  love. 

LovESUiT,  Ifiv'sutc.  S. 

Court;»bip. 

LovETALE.  iSv'tale.  s. 
Narrative  of  love. 

LOVETHOUGHT,  luv'/Aiwt.  S. 
Amorous  fancy. 

LOVETOY,  luv'tAi.  S. 
Small  presents  given  by  lovers. 

LovETRiCK,  luv'trik.  S. 
An  of  expressing  loye. 

LoucH,  l&k.  s.  (392) 

A  lake,  a  large  inland  standing  water.  > 

Loving,  luv'ing.  part.  a. 

Kind,  affe^lionate ;  expressing  kindnesi. 
LoviNGKiNDNESS,   luv'ing-kyind'- 
nes.  s» 
Tenderness,  favour,  mercy. 

Lovingly, luy'Jng-le.  ad. 

AifeAionately,  with  kindness. 

LoyiNGNESS,  luv'ing-nAs.  s. 

Kindness,  aifetlion. 
Louis-d'or,  lu-e-dAre'.  s. 
A  golden  coin  of  Fnnce,  valued  at  about 
twenty  shillings. 

To  Lounge,  liunje.  v.  n» 
To  idle,  to  live  lazily. 

Lounger,  loun'jSr.  s. 

An  idler. 

Louse,  lidse.  s.  (312) 

A  small  animal,  of  which  different  species  live 
and  feed  on  the  l)odies  of  men,  beasts,  and 
perhaps  of  all  living  creatures. 

To  Louse,  l&uzc.  v.  a.  (437) 

To  dean  from  lice. 

LousEWORT,liusc'wirt.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant. 

LousiLY,  li&'ze-li.  ad. 
In  a  paltiy,  mean,  and  scurvy  way. 

Lousiness,  lid'zi-nes.  s. 

The  slate  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Lousy,  iSu'zc.a. 

Swarming  withlicei  over-run  with  lice ;  mean, 
low  bom. 

LoUT,  l6ut.  S. 

A  mean,  awkward  fellow,  a  buinkln,  a  clown. 
To  LouT,  l6ut.v.  n.  (312) 

To  pay  ol{eisance,  to  bow.    Obsolete. 
LouTis^i,  lout'ish.  a. 

Clownish;  bunpkinly. 

Loutish ly,  l6ut'!sh-le.  ad. 

With  the  air  of  a  clown,  with  the  gait  of  d 
bumpkin. 

Low,  lo.  a.. (324) 
Not  high ;  not  rising  far  upwards ;  not  ele- 
vated in  situation ;  descending  lar  downwards, 
deep ;  net  swelling  ^igh,  shallow,  used  of 
water ;  not  of  high  price ;  not  loud,  not  noisy; 
late  in  time,  as  the  Lower  empire ;  deje^ed, 


depressed;  abjed;    dishonourable;   not  sub- 
lime, not  exalted  in  thought  or  di£lion;  re- 
duced, in  poor  circumstances. 
Low,  16.  ad.  ' 

Not  aloft,  not  at  a  hij^h  price,  meanly;  in 
limes  near  our  own ;  with  a  depression  of  the 
voice ;  in  a  sute  of  subje^ion. 

To  Low,  lAu,  or  16.  v.  n. 
To  bellow  as  a  cow. 

(|:3r  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan^ 
'W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  pronounce 
this  word  in  the  last  manner;  but  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Kearick,  Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr.  rcrry, 
in  the  first :  and  that  this  is  the  true  pronun- 
ciation there  is  little  doubt ;  not  only  as  it  is 
the  more  general  sound  of  the  diphthong,  (323) 
but  as  it  is  more  expressive  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified. The  other  sound  is,  in  my  opinion*  a 
novelty,  and  ought  to  be  exploded.  Without 
laying  much  stress  on  Dr)dcn*s  rhyme,  it 
sterns  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
«*  Fair  lo  graced  his  shield;  but  lo  now, 
«  With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  /w." 

LoWBELLjlo'bll.  S. 
A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which  the 
birds  are  awakened  by  a  bell,   and  lured  by  a 
flame. 

To  Lower,  lo'fir.  v.  a.  foe) 

To  bring  low,  to  bring  down  by  wav  of  sub- 
niksion ;  to  suffer  to  sink  down ;  to  lessen,  t* 
make  less  in  price  or  value. 

To  Lower,  lo'ur.  v^  n. 

To  grow  less,  to  fall,  to  sink? 

To  Lower,  liu'ur.  v.  n.  (323) 

To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy,  to  be 
clouded ;  to  frown,  10  pout,  to  look  sullen. 
(J:!^  Whether  this  w«rd  comes  from  the  Dutchr 
ioeretit  to  look  askance,  or  from  the  English 
word /oTurr,  signifying  to  look  /0TO,  as  the  skv 
seems  to  do  when  it  is  heavy  and  thick  with, 
clouds,  (which  is  the  much  more  orobable  de-' 
rivation ;)  it  certainly  cries  aloud  for  a  different 
spelling  from  lauueff  f  m^ike  low.  For  the 
reasons,  see  the  words  Flvwer  and  Flaur-^ 
Bvwl  and  Form, 

Lower,  lid'Sr.  s.  ' 

Cloudiness,  gloominess;  cloudiness  of  look. 

LoAVERiNGLY,  lSur'ing-1^.  ad. 
With  cloudiness,  gloomily. 

Lowermost,  lo'ur-most.  a 

Lowest. 
Lowland, lo' land.  s. 

The  country  that  is  low  in^  respeft  of  neigh 
bouring  hills. 

LowLiLY,lo'le-le.  ad. 
Humbly,  meanly. 

Lowliness,  lo'le-nes.  s. 

Humiliiy;  meanncs^,  abjcft  depression. 

Lowly,  lo'li.  a. 
Humble,  meek,  mild;  mean;  not  lofty,  not 
sublime. 

LowN,  l8in.  s. 
A  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a  stupid  fellow.     Pro- 
ITcrly  Loon,    Used  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

LOWNESS.  16/nes.S. 

Absence  of  height ;  meanness  of  condition ; 

want  of  rank;  want  of  sublimity;  submissive- 

ncss:  depression;  dejeflion. 
To  LowT,  l6ut.  V.  a. 

To  overpower.    Obsolete. 

LOWTHOUGHTED,  \h'thivi\! hi. 
Having  the  thoughts  withheld  from  sublime 
or  heavenly  mednations;  mean  in  aeotimentt, 
narrow-miiided. 
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^  lx)WSPiRiTED,  lA-spir'fucd.  a. 
Dejected,  dcpreasedy  not  lively. 

LoxoDROMiCK,  lok-so-drom'ik.  s, 
Loxodromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  hy 
the  rfaofflb- 

Loyal,  loi'nl.  a.  (88)  (32p) 
Obedient,  tnietothe  piince;  biibful  in  love, 
true  to  a  lidy  or  lover. 

Loyalist^  l6i'al-l!st.  s. 

One  who  professes  uncommon  adherence  to 

his  king. 

Loyally,  l6e'Sl-li.  ad. 

With  fidelity,  wiih  true  adherence  to  a  king. 

Loyalty,  ]6e'al-te.  s. 

Firm  and  faith^l  adherence  to  a  prince ;  fide- 
lity to  a  lady  or  lover.  , 

Lozenge,  loz'zenje.  s. 

-A'rhomb ;  the  form  of  the  shield  in  a  single 
lady's  coat  of  arras;  Lozenge  is  a  form  of  a 
medicine  made  into  small  pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  mdied  or  wasted ; 
a  cake  of  preserved  firuit. 

Loo,  IM.  s. 

A  Game  at  cards. 
LUBBARD,  lub'bdrd.  s.  (ss) 
A  lazy  sturdy  fellow. 

Lubber,  lub'bur.  s.  (ps) 

A  sturdy  drone,  an  idle  fat  booby. 

Lubberly,  lub'bfir-li.  a.  • 

Lazy  and  bulW.    ^ 

Lubberly  Jtib'p3r-li.  ad. 

Awkwardly,  clumsily. 
To  Lubricate,  lu'bri-kSte.  v.  a. 

To  make  smooth  orsltppery» 

To  Lubricitate,  lA-brfs'si-tite. 
V.  a.  To  smooth,  to  make  slippery. 

Lubricity,  iu-bris'si-ti.  s. 

Slipperiness,  smoothness  of  surface;  aptness 
to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate  motion; 
uncertaiiHV,  slippcriness,  iBsubiiiiy;  wanton- 
oess,  lewdness. 

Lubrick,  lu'brfk.  a. 
Slippery,  smooth ;  uncertain ;  wanton^  lewd. 

Lubricous,  lu'bre-kus.  a. 

Slippery,  smooth;  uncertain. 

LuBKiFiCATiON*  lu-brc-fe-ka'shun. 

s.  The  a£l  of  smoothing. 
LuBRiFACTiON,  lu*br4-fjk'shfin.  t. 

The  di\  of  lubricating  or  smoothing. 

Luce,  lisc.  s. 

A  pike  full  erown. 

Lucent,  lu'sent.  a. 

Shining,  bright,  splendid. 

Lucerne,  lu's^rn.  s. 
A  kind  of  gi:its  cultivated  as  clover. 

Lucid,  lu  s!d.  a. 

Bright,  glittering;  pellucid,  transparent; 
bright  with  the  raaiance  of  intellc£i,  not  dark- 
ened with  madness. 

Lucidity,  li-sid'^-te.  s. 

Splendour,  brightness 
LuciFEROUS,  lu-sff'fer-us.  a.  (5 18) 
Giving  light,  affording  means  of  discoveiy. 

LuciFiCK;  li.str'flk.  a.  (509) 

Making  light,  producing  light. 

Luck,  luk.s. 

Chance,  accident,  fortune,  bap;  fortune,  good 
or  bad. 

Luckily,  luk'ke-l<^.  ad. 

Fortunately,  by  jood  hap. 

Luckiness,  luk'k^-ncs.  s. 
Good  fortune,  go«d  hap,  casual  happiness. 


Luckless,  lukMes.  a. 

Unforttmately,  unhappy. 

Lucky,  iSk'ki.a. 

Fortunate,  happy  hf  chance. 

Lucrative,  lu^kra-tiv.  a. 
Gainful,  profitable. 

Lucre,  lu  kur.  s.  (416) 

Gain,  profit. 

LucRiFEROus.  lu-kr!f'ftr-fis.  a. 

Gainfiil,  profitable. 
LucRiFiCK/lu-krtf  f!k.  a.  (sog) 

Produciag  gam,  profit. 

LucTATiON,  Idk.t&'shuh.  s. 
Struggle,  efibrt  contest. 

To  Lucubrate,  li'k'i.brite.  (503) 

To  watch,  to  study  bv  night. 
Lucubration,  iQ-ku-bri' shun.  s. 

(533)*  Study  by  candle-light,  any  thing  com- 
posed by  nignt. 

Lucubratory,  lu'ku-brLtur-i.  a. 

Composed  by  candle  light. 
93"  Fortbe«,  leeOoMESTiCK.  (518) 

Luculent,  lu'ku-lent.  a.  (503) 
Clear,  transparent ;  certtin.  evident. 

Ludicrous,  l&'d^-kros.  a. 

Burlesque,  merry,  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrously,  lA'di-kriis-lA.  ad. 

Sportively,  in  burlesque. 

LuDicROUSNESS,  lA'di-krus-ncs.  s. 
Burlesque,  sportivenest. 

LuDiFiCATiON,  li-di-fe-ki'shun.  s. 
The  iO.  of  mocking. 

To  LuFFjdf.  V.  n. 
To  kee p  close  to  the  wind •    Sea  term . 

To  Lug,  lug.  v.  a. 

To  hail  or  drag,  to  pull  with  violence ;  To 
lug  oat,  to  draw  a  sword,  in  burlesque  lan- 
guage. 

To  Lug,  lug,  v.  m 

To  lag,  to  come  heavily. 

Lug,  lug.  s.  * 

A  kind  of  small  fish ;  in  Scotland,  an  car  ;  a 
land  measure,  a  pole  or  perch. 

Luggage,  lug'gtdje.  s.  (00) 

Any  thing  cumbrous  and  unwieldy. 

Lugubrious,  lu-gu'brc-us.  a. 

Mournful,  sorrowful. 

Lukewarm,  l&ke'wirro.  a. 
Moderately,  or  mildly  warm ;  indifferent,  not 
ardent,  not  zealous. 

Lukewarmly,  like'wirm-le.  ad. 

With  moderate  warmth  i  with  indifference. 
LuKEWARMNESS,like'w4rni-n2s.  s. 

Moderate  or  pleasing  heat ;  indifi*erence,  want 

of  ardour. 

To  Lull,  Ifil.  v.  a. 
To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound ;  to 
quiet,  to  put  to  rest. 

Lullaby,  lulMa-bi.  s. 

A  song  to  still  babes. 

LuMBAGOy  ifim-bi'gi.  s. 
Lumbago  are  pinsveiy  troublesome  about  the 
loins  aiM  small  of  theiMck. 

^if"  This  vroid  is  often  pronounced  with  the 
lulian  lound  of  #,  as  beard  mfaiber;hMt  this 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  accented  a,  in  words 
from  the  Latin,  has  oeen  long  and  justly  ex- 
ploded. 

Lumber,  lim'bar.s.  (os) 
Any  thing  useless  cr  cumbersome;  staves, 
wood,  and  various  kinds  of  goods  in  tr^c  be- 
tween the  West-Iudta  iskcdi  and  continent  of 
North  America. 


To  LuMB^,  iSm'bSr.  v.  a. 
T»  heap  like  useless  goods  irregularly. 

To  Lumber,  lum'bur.  v.  n. 
To  move  heavily,  as  burdened  with  his  own 
bulk. 

Luminary^  lu'mi-nar-re.  s. 

Any  body  which  gives  light;  any  thinff  which 
gives  inteUigciice ;  any  one  that  mstruas  man- 
kirtd. 

LuMiNATiON,  lu.tni.na'sbun.  s. 
Emission  of  light. 

Luminous,  Id'ine-nus.  a.  (503)  , 

Shmii^.  emitting  light;  enlightened;  bright. 

Lump,  lump.  s. 

A  small  mass  of  any  matter;  a  shapekis  matt ; 

the  whole  together,  the  gross. 
To  Lump,  Idmp.  v.  a. 

To  take  in  the  gross,   without  attentioa  ta 

particuiart. 

LuMPFiSH,  iSmp'fish.  S. 
Asortoffi&h. 

Lumping,  lump'fng.  a.  (410) 

Large,  heavy,  great. 

Lumpish,  Idmp'ish.  a. 

Heavy,  grosi,  dull,  unadive. 

Lumpishly,  lump'ish-lc.  ad. 
With  heaviness,  with  stupidity. 

Lumpishness,  iump'isb*nls«  s. 
Stupid  heaviness. 

Lumpy,  Ifimp'c.  a. 
Full  of  lumps,  full  of  compaS  matfca* 

Lunacy,  lu'na-si.  s. 

A  kind  of  madness  influenced  hy  the  moon* 
Lunar,  lu'nar.  (S8)\ 
LUNARY,  lu'xiar-e.      f** 

Relating  to  the  moon,  under  the  dominioo  of 

the  moon. 

LuNATEP,  lu'ni-ted^.  a. 
Formed  like  a  half  moon. 

LuNATiCK,  lu'na-tfk.a.  {509) 
Mad,  having  the  imagination  influenced  by  tk 
moon. 

LuNATiCK,  lu'na-tik.  s. 
A  roadman. 

Lunation,  lu-ni'shun.  s. 
The  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Lunch,  lunsh.  V 

Luncheon,  lun'shun.    J 
As  much  food  as  one's  band  can  hold. 

LuNE.linc.  s. 
Any  thing  in  the  shaoe  of  a  half-mooo ;  fits  (^ 
lunacy  or  frenzy,  roaa  freaks. 

Lunette,  lu-nct'.  s. 

A  small  half  moon. 

Lungs,  iungz.  s. 

The  lighu,  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Lunged,  lungd.  a.  (359) 
Having  .lungs,  having  the  nature  of  luoc^. 

Lung-grown,  Idng'gronc.  a. 
The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  ikiB 
that  lines  the  breast,  such  are  lung-grown. 

Lungwort,  lung'wfirt.  s. 

A  plant.  , 

LuNisoLAR,  lu-ni-so'lar.  a.  (88) 
Compounded  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

Lupine,  li'pin.  s.  (i4o) 

A  kind  of  pulse. 
Lurch,  lurtsh.s. 
A  fiarlom  or -deserted  condition;  i  ttimai 
cards. 
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air  (lOy),  nJt  (163)';  tibc  (171),  t&  (172),  bdU  (17s);  Ail  (299)  ipAind  (313)  ;  fbln  (466),  Tipfi  i409). 


To  Lurch,  Ifinsh.  v.  a. 

Tq  win  two  games  instead  of  one  at  cards ;  to 
defteat,  to  disaproint ;  to  filch,  to  pilfer.  - 

La  RCHER,  iQrtsh'ur.  s.  (qs) 
One  that  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray  or  en- 
trap^ 

LuRE.lAre.  s. 

Someming  held  oat  to  call  a  hawk ;  any  en- 

ttcemcnt,  anv  thing  that  promises  advantage. 
Lurid,  lu'rld.  a.  ' 

Gloomy,  dismal.    A  yellow  colour  bordering 

on  a  blue. 

To  Lurk,  lurk.  v.  n. 

To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie  hidden^  to  lie  close. 

LURKER,  iSrk'ir.  s.  (98) 
A  ihi«f  that  lies  in  wait. 

LuRRiNG-PLAC£»  lurk'ing-plise.  u 
Hiding-place,  secret  place. 

Lu&Oious,  lush' US.  a.  (357) 

Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate ;  sweet  in  a  great  de- 
gree; pleasing,  delightful. 

Lusciously,  lush^us-li,  ad. 

With  a  great  degree  of  sweetness. 

I»usciousN£SS,  lush'us-nes.  s. 
Imnx^derate  sweetness. 

LusERN,  I&'$2rn.  s. 
A  lydx. 

LusERNE,  l&'sem. .% 
[A  c«ne£ked  spelling  from  the  French]  Lu- 
cerne, a  kind  or  grass  cultivated  at  clover. 

Lush,  lush.  a. 
Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  oppoaite  to  |»le 
and  &int.    Obsolete. 

LusoRious,  l&-«i'r4-us'.  a. 
Used  in  play,  sportive. 

LtJSORY,  l&'sur-i.  a. 

Used  m  play. 
t^  Fortbea,9eeDoiiitTiCE. 
LuSTs  Idst.  8. 

Carnal  dene  1  any  violent  or  inegular  desire. 

To  LuST^l&st.  v.n. 
To  desire  (amally ;  to  desire  vebesiepiify ;  to 
list,  to  like ;  to  have  irregular  dispositions. 

Lustful,  iSst'ful.  a. 

Libidiooos,  having  irregular  desiret/provok* 
ing  to  sensuality,  raciting  to  lust. 

Lustfully,  Ifist'ful-^.ad. 

Withicnsual  concoptscence. 


Lustfulness,  lust'ful.iils.  s. 

Libidinousnest. 
LUSTIED,   ifis'ti-h^d.  \ 

Lustihood,  lus'tc-hSd.   // 
Vigour,  spnghtliness,  corporeal  ability.  . 

Lustily,  lus'ti-li.  ad. 
Stoutly,  wich  vigour,  with  mettle. 

LuSTINESS,'lus't4-.ft2s.  8. 
Stoutness,  sturdincss,  strength,  vigour  of  body. 

LusTRAL,lus'tral..  a. 
Used  in  purification. 

Lustration,  ifis-tii^hun.  s. 

Purification  by  water. 
Lustre,  lus't&r.  s.  (416) 

Brightness,  splendour,  glitter ;  a  sconce  with 
lights ;  eminence,  renown  ;  the  spke  of  five 
yean. 

Lustring,  ius'stiing,  s. 
A  shining  silk.— -Sec  Lutestring. 

Lustrous^  lus'trus.  a. 

Bright,  shbing,  luminous. 

Lust  WORT,  lust'wurt.  $• 

An  herb. 

Lusty,  lus'ti.  a. 
Stout,  vigorous,  healthy,  able  of  body* 

LuTANiST,  li'tan-ist.  s. 
One  who  plays  upon  the  lute. 

LuTARious.  Ii-i4'ri-is.  a. 
Living  in  mud,  of  the  colour  of  mud. 

Lute,  lite.  s.. 

A  stringed  instrument  of  muuck ;  a  compo- 
sition like  clay,  with  which  chemisu  doie  up 
their  vessels. 

To  Lute,  lite,  v,  a. 
To  dose  with  lute  or  chemist's  day. 

LutestrinO;  lite' String,  s. 
Lustring,  a  shimng  silk. 

Q:3r  This  corruption  of  futestring  for  Lustrins 
seems  beyond  recovery,  and  must  be  ranked 
with  Asparagus ,  Cuaimk^t  &c.  which  see. 

Lutulent,  lu'tshi-lint.  a.  {461J  ^ 
(503}  Muddy,  turbid. 

To  Lux,luks.  \  ,  , 

To  Luxate,  luks'ite. .  J^' *' 

To  put  out  of  joint,  to  disjoint. 


Luxation,  ifiks-i' shun.  s. . .  .     , 

The  ad  of  disjointing ,  any  diing  dis|0inted. 
LuxE,li&ks.  s.     A  French  word. 
Luxury,  voluptuousness. 

Luxuriance,  lug-zu'ri-anse.  1    ; 
LuxURiANCY,  lig-zi're.an-se.  / 

(479J  £xuberance,abundantor  wanton,  plen^ 

or  growth. 

Luxuriant,  Ijg-zi'ri-ant.  a.(47gj 
Exuberant,  superfluous,  plenteous. 

To  Luxuriate,  lug-zi'r4-ite.  v.  n. 
To  grow  exuberantly,  to  shoot  with  supciflur 
ous  plenty. 

Luxurious,  lug-zu'rS-us.  a. 

Delighting  in  the  pleasures  ofthe  table ;  ad- 
roinisterine  to  luxuiy  •  voluptuous,  enslaved  to 
pleasure ;  luxuriant,  exuberant. 

Luxuriously,  lue-zi'rc-ds-ie.  ad. 

Delidously,  voluptuously. 

Luxury,  iSk'shi-re.  s. 

Voluptuousness,  addi^edness  to  pleasuie;  lux- 
uriance, exuberance ;  delicious  fare. 
(|4r  For  an  investigatipn  of  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  and  the  preceding  words,  see  Prin- 
ciples, No.  479. 

Lycanthropy,  li-kan'/Aro-pi.  s. 

A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the 
"  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 

Lying,  ri'ing.(4io)  , 

The  aftive  participle  of  Lie. 

Lymph,  limf.  s. 

Water,  transparent  colourless  liquor. 

Lymphatick,  l!ra-{at'!k.  s.  (509) 

A  vessel  conv^iqg  the  lymph. 
Lymph ATi<?k,  l!m-fat'ik.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  lymph,  conveying  th^  lymph'. 

Lynx,  ifn^ks. s.  (408) 
A  spotted  beast,  remarkable  for  speed  and 
sharp  siffht. 

Lyre,  lire.  s. 
A  harp,  a  musical  instrument. 

Lyrical,  l!r'ri.kSl\ ^ 
Lyrick,  lir'rik.       f^'  -    ' 

Pertainini^to  a  haip,  ortoodesorp^ry  fung 

to  a  harp  ;  sinking  to  a  harp. 

Lyrist,  li'rist.  s.  (544) 

A  musician  who  plays  upon  the  harp. 
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MAC 
MaCAROONE,  ni|k4-ra6n'.  s. 

A  coane,  rode|  low  fellow,  whence  Ma- 
caronick  poetry;  a  kind  of  sweet  biKuit,  made 
of  flour,  almoM,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

Macaw-tree,  ma-kiw'tr^i.  s« 

A  species  of  the  palm-tree. 
Macaw,  ma-kaw'.  s. 

A  bird  in  the  West  lodiei . 
Mace,  inise.s. 

An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  nu^{is- 
trates ;  a  neayy  blunt  weapon ;  a  dub  of  metal ; 
#  kind  of  spice.    The  nutai^  is  en€k)scd  in 


MAC 

a  thseelbhi  coveriqg,  of  m^ch  die  second  is 
Mace. 

Macebearer,  miise'bire.&r.  s. 
One  who  carries  the  mace. 

Tio  Macerate,  xnas's^r-ite.  v.  a. 

To  make  lean,  to  wear  awav ;  to  mortiw,  to 
harass  with  corporal  hardshipi;  to  steep  aunost 
to  solution,  either  vrith  or  without  heat. 

Maceration,  mas-s^r-A'shin.  s. 

The  zSi  of  wasting  or  making  lean ;  mortifi- 
cation, corporal  hairaships:  Maceiation  is  an 
infittioD  cithcf  with  or  wiihimt  hett»  vbocin 


MAC 

the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be  ahnoit  wholly 
dissolved. 

Machinal,  mak'k^-nal.  a.  (^53) 
Relating  to  machines.  ,  .  , 

To  Machinate,  mak'ke-nSte.  v.a.* 

To  plan,  to  contrive. 

Machination,  fnak.ki-na'shun.s. 

Artifice,  conuivance,  malicious  scheme. 

Machine,  ma-sh^n'.  s.  (112) 
Any  complicated  piece  of  workmanship;   as 
^mc ;  superoaittral  agency  in  poeoit. 
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^{559).  Fite  (?3), (ir(77),  fill  iS3),{k{si)i  mi  (93), mh<g5)i  pJne(i05),  pin  {167) }  ni> (162) .  mive  (i6i]. 


Machinery,  ma-shecn'er-i.  s.(u2) 

Enginery,  complicated  workmanship;  ihc 
Machinery  signihcs  that  part  which  the  dcitici, 
angels,  or  demons,  ad  iii  a  poem. 

Machinist,  ma-sheen'ist.  s, 

A  constni3or  of  engines  or  maehines. 
0^*  Some  minor  criiics  of  the  lowest  form  pro- 
nounce the  first  syllable  of  this  word  as  in 
Alacbinal,  Macbinafion,  &c.  with  the  first 
syllable  as  \{  tpcWcd  mack  i  but  this  arises  from 
an  ignorance  of  their  respe£live  etymologies ; 
the  former  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin ; 
and  Machinist  is  a  formation  of  our  own  from 
the  French  word  Machine, 

Mackerel,  mak'kcr-il,  s. 

A  sea-fish. 

Mackerel-gale,  mak'ker-il-gale. 

c  A  strong  breeze. 

Macrocosm,  mak'ro-kozm.  s. 

The  whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  oppo- 
.    »tion  to  the  microcosm,  or  worldx>f  man. 

Mactation,  mak-ta'shun.s. 
•    The  a£|  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 

"Macula,  mak'ku-Ia.  s.  (92) 
A  spot.— See  Lamina. 

To  Maculate,  raak'ki-late.  v*  a. 
Tostaio,  lospot.- 

MACULATiON,nr5k-k4-l4'shun.  $. 
Stain,  spot,  taint. 

Macule,  mSk'file.  s. 

A  spot  or  staia. — Sec- Animalcule. 
Mad,  road.  a. 

Disordered  in  the  mind ;  distraded ;  overrun 
with  anv  violent  or  unreasonable  desire ;  en- 
raged, turious. 

To  Mad,  mad.  v.  a. 

To  make  mad,  to  make  fiirioas,  to  enra^. 
To  Mad,  mad.  v.  n. 

To  be  mad,  to  be  furious. 

Madam,  mad'um.  $.  (88) 

The  term  of  eomplisient  used  in  address  to 
ladies  of  every  degree. 

Madbrain,  mad'brane. 
Madbrained,  mad'brSnd. 
Disordered  in  the  mind,  hot-headed.' 

Madcap,  mid^kap.  s. 
A  madman ;  a  wild,  bot-brained  fellow. 

To  Madden,  mad'dn.  v.  n.  (io3) 

To  become  mad,  to  a£l  as  road. 
To  Madden,  mad'dn.  v.  a. 

To  make  mad. 

Madder,  mad'dur.  s.  (gs) 
A  plant. 

Made,  made. 

Participle  preterit  of  Make,   (7.5). 

Madefaction,  mad-de-fak'$hun.  s. 
The  a£i  of  making  wet. 

To  Madefy,  mad'de-fi.  v.  a. 

To  moisten,  to  make  wet. 
JfclADHO USE,  mad'h6use.  s. 

A  house  where  madmen  are  cured  or  confined- 

Madly,  mad'le.  acl. 

Without  bndcrstandini;. 

Madman,  mad' man.  .s.  (ss) 

A  man  dt-p'ived  of  bis  understanding. 

Madne5s,  mad'nis.  s. 
.  Di*ua6iion;  fury,  wiUoess,  rage. 
Madrigal,  mad'dre-g^i.  s, 

A  ptfioral  song. 

Mapwor r,  mad'wuft.  s. 
An  hc8b«   . 
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Magazine,  mSg-ga-zcen'.  s.  (112) 

A  storehouse,  commonly  an  arsenal  or  armoury, 
or  repositoiy  of  provisions ;  of  late  this  word 
has  signified  a  miiceUaneous  pamphlet. 

Maggot,  mag'gut.  s.  (166) 

A  small  grub  which  turns  into  a  fly ;  whimsy, 
caprice,  odd  hncy. 

Maggottiness,  mag'gut-te-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  abounding  with  maggots. 
Maggotty,  mag'gut-e.  ad. 

Full  of  maggots;  capricious,  whimsical. 
fi:3^  This  word  and  its  compounds,  having  the 

accent  on  the  first  pliable,  ought  to  be  spelled 

with  one  /  only.    SeeBicorEb. 

Magical,  mad'^e-kal.  a. 
Afting,  or  performed  by  secret  and  invisible 
powers. 

Magically,  mad'je-kal.e.  ad. 

According  to  the  rites  of  magick. 

Magick,  mad'jik.  s.  (544) 

The  art  of  putting  in  a3ion  the  power  of  spi- 
rits ;  the  secret  operation  of  natural  powers. 

Magick,  mad'jik.  a. 

Incantating ;  necromantick. 

Magician,  mS-jisb'an.  s.  (ss) 
One  skilled  in  magick,  an  enchanter,  itxcro- 
mancer. 

Magisterial,  mad-iis-te'ie-al.  a. 

Such  as  suits  a  master ;  Jofty,  arrogant,  despo- 
tick;  chemically  prepared,  after  the  manner 
of  a  magistery. 

Magisterially,  mad-jis-ie'r^-al-i. 

ad.  Arrogantly. 

Magisterialness,   mad-jls-te're- 
al-nes.  i. 
Haughtiness. 

Magistery,  mad' j!s.ter.i.  s. 

A  term  in  chemistry. 

Magistracy,  ni^d'jis-tra-se.  s. 

Qfface  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

Magistrate,  mad'jis-trate.  s.  (91) 

A  man  publickly  invested  with  authority,  a 
governor.-  - 

Magnanimity,  mag-na-nim'e-ti.s. 
Greatness  of  mind,  elevation  of  soul. 

Magnanimous,  mag-nan'e-mus.  a. 
Great  of  mind,  elevated  in  sentiment. 

Magnanimously,  mag-nan'e-mus- 
ic.  ad. 
With  greatness  of  mind. 

Magnet,  mag' net.  s. 

The  loadstone,  3ie  sione  that  attraQs  iron. 
MAGNETiCAL,mag.n5t'te-kal.  1 
Magnetick,  mag-nct'tik.(509)  J  ^-^ 

Relating  to  the  magnet ;  having  powers  cor- 
respondent to  iho»<^  of  the  magnet  j  attraflive, 
having  the  powers  draw  things  distant. 

Magnetism,  mag'n^ufzm.  s. 

Power  of  the  loadstone,  power  of  attraflion. 

Magnifiable,  mag'ni-fi-a-bl.  a. 

(183)  To  be  extolled  or  praised.    Untuual. 

Magnifical,  mag-nit'fi-kai.    \ 

Magnifick.,  mag-nifilk.  (509)  J  *' 
Illustrious,  grand. 

MAGNiFiCENGE,mag-mf'fe-sense.s. 

Grandeur  of  appearance,  splendour. 

Magnificent,  raag-nirfe-slnt.  a, 
G.rand  in  ap^xarance,  splendid,  pomix>us ;  iiond 
of  splendour,  setting  grcatocM  to  shew. 

Magnificently, mag-nif'le«sent-lc 
ad.  Pompously,  splendidly. 


Magnifico,  mag-n!f'fe-k6.s. 
A  grandee  of  Venice. 

Magnifier,  mag'ne-fi-ur.s.  (gs) 

One  that  praises  extravagantly;  a  glass  that 
increases  the  bulk  of  any  objed. 

To  Magnify,  mag'ne-fi.  v.a.(i83) 

To  make  great,  to  exaggerate,  to  extol  highly ; 
to  raise  10  estimation ;  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
anyobjeft  tothe  eye. 

Magnitude,  mag'ne-tide.  s. 

Greatness,  grandeur ;  comparative  bulk. 

Magpie,  mag' pi.  s. 

A  bird  sometimes  taught  to  talk. 

Mahogany,  ma-hog'a-ni.  s. 

A  solid  wood  brought  from  America. 

Maid,  made.  (202)        -   1 
Maiden,  ma'dn.  (10a)     J  ^* 

An  unmarried  woman,  a  virgin ;   a  woismi 

servant,  female. 

MAiD,mide.  s. 
A  species  of  skate  fish. 

Maiden,  irS'dn.  a.  C103) 

Consisting  of  virgins  i  fresh,  new,  unused,  tin- 
polluted. 

Mai  DEN  HAIR,  mi'dn-liare.  s. 
A  plant. ' 

Maidenhead,  mi'dn-hJd.  \    • 
Maidenhood,  ma'dn.hud.    y' 

Virginity,  virgin  purjty,  freedom  from  cor^ 
tamination;  newness,  freshness,  uncOQtaml* 
iiated  state. 

Maiden  HP,  ma'dn-llp.  s. 

An  herb.  • 

Maib>enly,  ma'dn-li.  a. 
Like  a  maid,  gentle,  modest,  timoroa$,dcccni. 

Maidhood,  mide'hfid.  s. 
Virginity.    Not  used. 

MAipMARiANi  made«mir 
A  kind  of  dance. 

Maidservant,  made-scr'vant.  s. 
A  female  servant. 

Majestical,  mS-jIs'tc-kal.      1 
Majestick,  ma-jls'tik.  (509) 


Src'yan. 


AuKust,  having   dignity; 
sublime.    • 


stately,  pompoas, 


Majestically,  mJ-jes'te-kal-e.  ad. 

With  dignity,  with  grandeur. 

Majesty, mad'jes-t^.  s. 

Dignity,  grandetir;  power,  atwereignty;  cte- 
vation  ;  the  titk:  of  kings  andqueeof. 

Mail,  male.  9.  (202) 

A  coat  of  steel  net  work  worn  for  defence; 

any  armour ;  a  postman's  bundle,  a  bag. 
To  Mail,  male.  v.  a. 

To  arm  defensively,  to  cover  as  with  annouf . 
To  Maim,  mime.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  any  necessaiy  part,  tocripplcbjr 

loss  of  a  limb. 

Maim,  mame.  s. 
Privation  of  &ome  essential  part,  lameness,  pro- 
duced by  a  wound  or  amputation;  iofuryjiniJ- 
chief;  essential  defed. 

Main,  mane.  a.  {202) 

Friiicipal,  chief;  violent,  strong;  gross,  con- 
taining the  chief  part ;  imponanr,  furcible. 

Main,  mane.  s. 
The  gross,  the  bolk ;  the  sum,  the  whole ;  the 
ocean,  violence,  force ;  a  hand  at  dice ;  the 
Contioenc. 

Mainland,  mine-land'.  «. 
The  Contmem. 
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nor  (1^7), n&t(l63);tubc(l7l)>iub  (172),  bail  (l73)>  ill 'AOph  poiuid  (3l3)w*i^  (4(i6*),  thIs  (460). 


M  \INLY»  mane'le.  ad. 
Cbidl/i  priticipally  ;  gitatly,  powctfully. 

IvIainm^st,  niane'mast.  s^ 
lUietLtef  or  middle  mast. 

Mainprize,  nKine'prize.  s. 

DelivCiy  into  the  custody  of  a  6icnd»  upon  se- 
curity ^ven  A>r  appearance. 

MAiNSAii.,  xoaae!f^le.is. 
The  iail  of  a  maitunatt. 

The  sbeet  5^  ^1  of  the  mam^mu. 

M.viKYARDv  niine' yird.«». 
llie  yindoCuit  mainmasu 

Toj^iAlNTAiw*  m6n-t4ne'.  v.  a 


To  prcaerve/io  keep;  to  dcfifnd,  to  make 

j^ood  i  tokcep  op,  to  sup)^  the  txpcnce  of; 

to  suppon  with  the  convenience  of  life. 
ToMktntain, m^n-tjne' .  v.  n. 

To  luppprt'by  arj^ument,  to^ifcrt-asaienet. 
Maintai n  ari.e^  »ncn-taiie'a.bl. a. 

Oefcnsiblco  Q^ifiable . 

Maintaimer,  mJn  lirte'ur.  s. 

Supporter,  cherither.  -     - 

Maintf.nance,  m?n'tJn-Jn.se.  $. 
Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  support,  pro- 
nettion  » xootiiwinicei  lecurity  from  failure. 

Main  top,  mape-top'  •  s. 
The  top  of  ihe  mainmast. 

MAjoR^^ma'jur.  a.  (166) 
Greater  in  number, quauiity,  or  extent; greater 
in  di|(ni4y.«       ' 

Major,  ma'jur.  s. 
TKe  officer  afove  the  captain ;  a  mayor  or 
head  ofiicer  of  a  town  ;  the.  first  proposition  of 
asyllotcism,  containing  some  generality;  Major 
cenoral,  thd  geoc^l  oticer  on  he  second  rank  ; 
Major  donio,  one  who  holds  occasionally  the 
place  of  master  of  the  house.  .   ^         / 

Majorati^n,  mad-jo-ia'shfin.  $• 

IrtcreaK,  eidai)(ement. 
Ma  iorityJ  ni^-|or'e-te. «. 
T^e state  of  being  greater;  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  full  age,  end  of  minority  ;  the  office  of 
a  major.  ^ 

Maize,  maz^.  s. 

Indian  wheat.  *  '  * 

To  Make,  mike.  v.  a.  , 

To  create ;  to  form  of  materials ;  to  produce 
asthcagcnc  ;  to  produce  as  a  cause;  to  per- 
form, to  use  ;  to  bring  into  an)'  state  or  con- 
dition ;  to  form  ;  to  hold,  10  keep  :  to  esta- 
blish in  richea  or  happiness ;  to  suler,  to  in- 
cur ;  to  commit,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  oon- 
ttraia  ;  to  intend ;  to  raise  as  pro&t  from  any 
thing;  to  arrive  tt;  to  gain;  to  force,  to  gain 
by  force ;  to  put,  to  place  ;  to  incline  ;  to 
prove  as  an  argument ;  to  represent ;  to  con- 
scifute ;  to  amount  to ;  to  mould,  to  form  ;  to 
Make  away,  to  kill,  to  destroy  }  to  transfer ;  to 
J^l4ke  account,  to  reckon,  to  helicve  -,  to  Make 
acccmnt  of,  to  esteem,  to  regard }  to  Mak^  free 
with,  to  treat  without  ceremony ;  to  Make 
good,  to  maiiuain,  to  justify  ;  to  fulfil,  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  make  Keht  c»,  to  consider  as  of 
no  consequence  ;  to  Make  love,  to  court,  to 

^  play  the  gallant ;  to  Make  roeriy,  to  feast,  to 
partake  of  an  entertainment ;  to  Make  much 
of.  to  cherish,  to  foster  ;  to  Make  of,  what  to 
Make  of,  is,  how  to  understand ;  to  Make  of, 
to  produce  -from,  to  effcd ;  to  consider,  to  ac- 
count, to  esteem  ;  to  Make  over,  to  settle  in 
cbc  iHHOck  of  trusteet,  to  transfer  ;  to  Make 
ouCy  to  clear,  to  explain,  to  clear  to  one's  self; 
to  firove,  to  evince  ;  to  Make  sure  of,  to  con- 
sider as  certain ;  to  aecure  to  one's  possession  ; 
to  Make  up,  to  get  together  ;  to  reconcile, 


to  compose  as  of  ingredients  ;  to  sup- 
ply, to  repair ;  to  clear ;  to  accomplish,,  to 
conclude. 

To  Make,  make.  v.  n.  . 
To  tend,  to  trawl,  to  go  any  way,  to  rosb ;  to 
to  contribute;  to  operate,  tba^l  as  a  nroofor 
argument,  or  cause ;  to  concur ;  to  slicw,  to 
aytpear,  to  carry  appearance ;  to  Make  awy 
.  with,  to  destroy,  to  kill ;  to  Make  for,  to  ad- 
vantage, to  favtjur ;  to  Make  up,  to  compcn- 
sateitobc  instead. 

Make,  make.  s. 

Form,  structure. 
Makebate,  make'baie.  s. 

Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Maker,  mVkur!s.  (gs) 
The  Creator,  one  who  makes  any  ihing ;  one 
who  seu  «jy  thing  in  its  proper  state. 

Makepeace,  make' pese.  s. 

Peacemaker ;  reconciler. 

Makeweight,  mike'wSte.  s. 

Any  small  thing  thrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 

Malady,  mal'a-de.  s. 

A  disease,  a  distemper,  a  disorder  of  body, 

sickness. 
MalanderS)  mal'an-dfirz.  5. 

A  dry  scab  on  tfie  pastern  of  horses. 

. Malapert,  mal'a-pert.  a. 

Saucy,  quick  with  impudence. 
IMalapertness,  mal'a-pcrt-nes.  s. 
Liveliness  of  reply  without  decaocy ;  quick 


eply 

impudence,  lauciness. 
Malapertly,  mal'S-piit-li,  ad. 

Impudently,  saucily. 
Male,  mile.  a. 

'Of  the  sex  that  begets  young,  not  female. 


"I. 


Male,  male.  s. 

The  he  of  any  tpeciea. 
Male,  mile.  a. 

In  compositjort,  signifies  III. 

Male  ADMINISTRATION,  milc-ad- 
mfn-nis-tra'shun.  s. 
Bad  management  of  affairs. 

Q;:^  I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  words,  compounded  of  maUt  the 
long  souira  of  a,  because  I  look  upon  malt  as 
a  prefix  not  alterable  in  its  sound  m  words  of 
our  own  composition,  any  more  than  arcL 
fire,  miSt  pre,  orifice:  arcb  Kid  fore  are  usea 
separately  as  adje£lives,  which  is  not  the  caae 
with  male  I  but  mis,  fre^  and  vice,  are  never 
used  out  ot  composition,  and  are  therefore  ex- 
aBly  tinder  the  same  predicament  »maU,  Ois 
not  being  a  prefix  of^  our  own  which  we  can 
apply  to  words  at  pleasure,  alters  the  sound  of 
/  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
accent,  or  the  nature  of  the  succeeding  conso- 
nanu,  (see  Oi  s) ;  but  mis  being  applicable  to 
any  words,  never  alters  the  sound  of  s,  (426). 
Pre,  when  prefixed  to  words  of  our  own,  as 
frc-conceinjecL,  pre-sufposed,  &c.  never  shon- 
eiis  the  vowel,  (530)  (.531)  (53ft);  andoiir^  in 
nnce-f  resident, lice-admirattCic.  might  M  well 
be  changed  into  wis-president,  and  *vis-admi^ 
ral^  as  maiecoment  and  maie-^ra^ice  into  mal* 
cofiteni  and  medfraSlice,  But  though  almost  all 
our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  adopt  the  short 
soUTxl  of  tfSj  ana  some  even  leave  out  tbe^,  yet 
as  analogy  is  lo  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  long 
sof  nd,  and  custom  is  not  unanimous,  tfie 
long  sound  ought  certainly  to  have  the  prefer* 
ence  with  all  who  aim  at  correClness  ana  con- 
sistency. W.  Johnston  is  the  only  one  who 
adopts  this  pronunciation;  and  fiarcUy,  by 
putting  a  hyphen  after  male,  leems  to  favour 
It.  If  custom  has  decided  in  favour  of  the 
short  ipwid  of  0,  the  e  ou^c  to  be  omitted  in 

:  Oo 

i 


willing,  and  ihen  the  spelling  and  sound  would 
not  be  at  vai  lance ;  but  as  thw  would  lead  to m- 
cufabijs  oviU  in  lanKUaKf*  'he  pionuncianon 
on>?ht  railw  to  toiilorm  to  the.  orthography. 
— See  Bo  u  I..  ..  y 

It  must  l)c  carefully  observed,  thai  forniaiivc*  of 
ourowOj'as  male-iOntent,  malf-pra3ice,^^' 
are  under  a  very  ditfcrcwt  picdicaincnt  Tr&m 
mtil-versationy  a  pure  French  word.aud  malf*JQ' 
lent  from  th<!  Laiin  maUvolus. 

Mai.econ'tent,  male'kon-tent.T 

MalkcontenteD,    mile-kon-  /a. 

tlu'iU.       .     .  J 

Discontented,  ditf^itisfied. 

Malecontent,  Tn4le'kon-i?nt.  s. 

Onedi&satisfied,  one  discontented. 

M  A  L  EC  o  N  t  E  N  T  Ei:J  L  Y ,  uialc-kou-iei^, 

ted-le.  ad»     \^xi\\  di&couteiu. . 

Malecont^ntedness,    malc-k'in- 

icn'ted-ncs.  s.  .... 

!  Discontcntedness  with  government.  .  ••  . 

Malediction,  mal-le-dik'shun.  s. 

Curse,  execratiou,  deuunci^ionof  CwU 

Malefaction,  roal-l^-fak'shtin.  ^ 

A  crime,  an  offence. 

Malefactor,  mal-li-fak'tur.  $. 

An  offen4er  against  law,  a  crtoiiaaU  . 

MALEFiCK,.mal.llffik.a.  (509) 
Mischievous,  hunfol. 

Malepractice,  milc-prak^fs.  s.      ^ 

Pradice  contrary  10  rules.  .1 

Malevolence,  ma-lev'vQ-leniie.s*  '- 

i    III  win,  inclinaiion  to  hurt  others,  malignity. 

Malevolent,  mJ-lly'vo-lint.  a. 

Ill-disposed  towards  othen. 

Malevolently,  ma-liv'vA*lcntilc# 

ad.  Malignly,,  malignantly. 

Malice, mai' lis.  s,  (uo) 

Deliberate  mischief  >  ill  intention  to  any  one, 
desire  of  hurting. 

Malicious,  ma-lfsh'us.  a,« 

Ill-disposed  to  aiiyone,  intending  ill.  • 

Maliciously,  ma-lish'us-le.  ad. 

With  malignity,  with  intention  of  mischief* 

Maliciousness,  rna-li$h'u«-pfc. s.    ^ 

Malice,  intention  of  mischief  to  another. 

Malign,  ma-line'.  a.  (385) 
Unfavourable,  ill-disposed  to  any  one,  tnali-  * 
cious ;  infe£f  ious,  fatal  to  the  body,  pesiileotiaL  A 

To  Malign,  ma-llne'.  v.  a. 
To  regard  with  envy  or  malice ;  to  huft ;  !•  ^ 
ciensure.  \  .  •  '•- 

Malign  ANCY,  ma-l1g'na»-se.  »* 
Malevolence,  malice,  dcstru£live  tendency. 

Malignant,  ma-iig'nant.  a. 
Envious,  malicious ;  hostile  to  lifie,  as  lualig* 
nint  fevers. 

Malignant,  ma-lfg'narit.  s, 

A  man  of  ill  intention,  malevolently  dupoaed  ; 
it  was  a  word  ^wdA  of  the  defender?  of  the' 
church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel  sedaries  in 
the  civil  wan. 

Malignantly,  raa-lig'nam-le.  ad. 

With  ill  intention,  malicioiidy,  snischietously* 

Malign ER.,  ma-iiue'dr.  s.  (380) 
One  who  regards  another  wiih  ilUwiH }  safw  ^ 
castical  censurer. 

MAiLiGNiTY,ma-lig'ni.ic,  s. 
■'  Malice,destructtvetendrjicy^evilnesaofnatuie» 

MaJlignly,  ma-line'li.  ad* 
'  Eijviously,  with  ill  ^ilU 

M AlK I N , raiw'klQ.  u  Adirt]^  \fenck.  • 
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Pr  (559),  Fitc (73),  fir  (;;),  fSll  (SS), fJt  (•!)>  inc(93),  met  (95);  pine  (103), p!n  (10;);.  nhii02),  mAvc (164), 


Mall^  mal. «. 
A  scroke,  »  blow.  Obsolete.  A  kind  of 
beater  t>r  hammer;  a  walk  whert  tkey  fbr- 
meiljr  played  with  malls  and  balls* 

f^  This  word  is  a  whimsical  imtaoce  of  the 
caprice  of  custom*  Nothing  can  be  more  uni- 
form than  the  sound  we  give  to  a  before  dou* 
ble  /  in  the  same  syllable ;  and  yet  this  word, 
wbenttsiicnlfies  a  wooden  hammer,  has  not 
only  changed  its  deep  sound  of  a  in  all  into  the 
a  iif  iiZ/!r^,  but  has  dwindled  into  the  short 
souad  m  e  in  Mall,  a  walk  in  St.  James's 
Burkt^heietbey  formerly  played  with  malls 
and  balls,  and  from  whence  it  had  its  name ; 
and  to  crown  the  absurdity,  a  street  parallel  to 
this  walk  is  spelt  Pall  Mall,  and  pronounced 
Fellmellt  which  confounds  its  orig;m  with  the 
French  adverb ^'^^  miU*  ,.|w  Jiiley  apoeais 
to  derive  the  name  of  the  street  iustly  from 
fellere  maleOf  tostrike  with  a  mallet.  That 
tk,iiwofd  was  justlf  pronounced  formerly ,  we 
can  scarcely  doobt,  from  the  rhymes  to  it : 

«* With  mighty  mall 

**  The  monster  merciless  hmk  made  to  falL** 

Spauer, 
*<  And  g(ive  that  reverend  head  a  mall 
**  jOc  two  or  ihne against  the  wall." 

HtuBhau : 

As  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  a  large 
wooden  dob  used  fpr  killing  swine,  called  and 
•pelt  ^  mallf  rbyipiiig  whh  alii  and  the  verb 
aignifyin^  to  beat  or  oruiie  ia  spelt  aod  pro- 
sounced  in  the  saiqe  manner.  The  word  //u?/- 
4f/,  where  the  tatter  /  is  separated  from  the 
former,  is  tmder.  a  diftrcnt  predicament,  and 
is  pronounced  i-egularly.— See  Principles,  No. 
85. 

Maulard.  mal'lard.  8.(88) 

The  drake  of  the  wild  duck. 
MAlLtABiLiTY,miUc-a-b!l'i-ti.s/ 

Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer. - 
Malleable,  itial'le-a-bl.a.  (113) 

Capable  of  bcifig  spread  by  beating.  ^ 

Malleableness,  mal'lJ-a-bl- 

Quality  of  enduring -the  hammer. 

To  Malle>vte,  mal'li-at6';  v.  a. 
To  hammer* 

Mallet,  mal'ltt.  s.  (99) 
A  \)roQden  hammer. 

Mallows,  mal'lAzc,  s, 

A  plant. 

Ma-lmsey,  mim'zi.  s,  (401) 
A  4ort  of  gnipe ;  a  kind  of  wine. 

Malt,  malti  s.  {7<)) 
GAiiksttepediii  water  and  fermented,  then 
dried  on  a  ki)n. 

Maltdust^  /nSlt'cIust.  t. 

The  dust  of  malt. 

Maltfloor,  niilt'flore.  s. 
A  Qpbr  lodry  malt. 

To  Malt,  miU.  v.  n. 

To  make  ma  It,^  to  be  made  malt. 
MalthorsEi  mait'hicsc^.s. 

A  dull  dolt.    Obsolete. 
Maltman,  malt' man.  (ss)! 
Maltstek,  mSlt'stur.  • .       /  ' 

One  who  makca  male 

MALVACEOUS,mal-vi'sb£s;  a. 

Relating  to  ^uIIosks. 
Malversation. mal-v^r-sS'shfin.  s. 

Bad  shifts,  mean  artifices. 

Mamma,  mam-roi'.  s»(77) 

The  fond  word  ^  impther* 
Mam  MET,  mam'mlt.  s.  (gg) 

A  puppct,^^gmc  duoied  up. 


nes.s. 


Mammiform,  mim'roi-firm,  a,    . 

Having  the  shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 
Mammillarv,  mam'mil-la-re.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 

g^  I  have  departed  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry.  Entick,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  accentuation  of 
this  word,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Nares  and  Bai- 
lev  in  placing  the  stress  upon  the  fint  syllable 
of  this  and  similar  words,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  has  done  on  Jlxillaty,  Maxillaty, 
Papillary,  and  Cafillaty ;  aod  as  all  our  orthd- 
episis  but  Dr.  Kenrick  on  Miscillany. -^Scc 

ACAD£MV. 

Mammock,  mam'muk.  s.  (166) 
A  large  shapeless  piece. 

To  Mammock,  mam'muk-.  v.  a. 
To  tear,  to  pull  to  ]»eces. 

Mammon,  mam'mdn.  s.  (166) 

,  Kicho* 

Man,  man.  s.  (si) 
Human  being,  the  male  of  the  human  species ; 
a  servant,  an  attendant;  ,a  word  of  iamiliarity 
bordering  on  contempt  ;*  it  is  used  in  a  loose 
signification  like  the  French  on,  one,  any  Qoe; 
One  of  uncomoioii  qualifications  ',  individual ; 
a  moveable  piece  at  chess  or  draughts  ;  Man 
of  war,  a  ship  of  l^ar. 

To  Man.  man.  v.  a. 
To  fomisn  with  men ;  to  j^uard  wi^h^inen ;  to 
fortify,  to  strengthen ;  to  tame  a  hawk. 

Manacles,  man'na-klz.  s.  (405) 
Chaiir  for  the  hands. 

To  Manacle,  man'na-kl.  v.  a. 
To  chain  the  hands,  to  shackle. 

To  Manage,  man'idje.  v,  a.  (go) 

To  condu61,  to  carry  01% ^  to  train  a  hoiae  to 
gcaccful  a£lion  >  ro  govern,  to  maketra6la|)Ie; 
to  wield,  to  move  or  use  easily ';  to  husband, 
to  make  the  objeft  of  caution,  to  treat  with 
caution  or  decency. 

To  Manage,  man'idje.  v.  n.  (90) 
To  superintend  afiairs,  to  transad. 

Manage,  man'idje.  $. 

Condu£k,   administration;    a  riding  school; 
.  management  of  a  horK. 

Manageable,  man'!dje-a-bl.  a. 

Easy  in  the  use  ;  governable,  tntlable. 

Managcaslene&s,    manidjeXbU 

ncs.  s. 

Accommodation  to  easy  use ;  traflableness, 
^  easiness  to  be  governed. 

Management,  man'idje-ment.  s. 

ConduB,  administration ;  praaice,  traniafiioo, 
dealing. 

Manager,  man'fdje-iur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  has  the  condu^ik  or  dire^ton  of  any 
thing ;  a  man  of  frugality,  a  good  bosband. 

Managery,  man'idje-re.  s.  ^ 

Condiid,difeftion,  administration ;  huibandiy, 
frugality;  manner  of  using. 

Manation,  ma-na'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  issuing  from  something.eUe. 

Manchet,  mantsh'it/s.  (99) 
A  small  loaf  of  &ne  brc^ 

Manchineel,  mantsh-in-iel'*  s. 

.    AJaige  tice,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

^^'I  ck>  not  hesitate  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
last  sylbUe  of  this  word,  as  this  stress,  not 
only  its  form,  but  the  best  usage,  teems  K>  re- 
ouire.  Dr.  Johnson  and  o^oer  oith^pists 
place  the  accent  in'  tfae  same  mannert  confrw 
to  Mr.  SheridaD.'wbo  placei  ii  oam  finiiyl- 
lablc. 


To  Mancipate,  man'si-pitQ.  v.  i. 

To  enslave,  to  bind. 

Mancipation,  man^si-pJ'ihSn.  s. 

Slavery,  involuncaiy  obligauon. 

Manciple, man' iirpl,  s.  (405) 

The  steward  of  a  community,  the  purveyor. 

^Mandamus,  man*da'ni£s.;s. 
A  writ  from  the  court  of  Kii^t  Bench. 

MANDARiN,man-dJ-r4en'.  i.  (112) 
A  Chfine«e,noolemaii  or'magiifrate. 

0:8^  Dr.  John«o,  Mid  the  other  LexicograpbcTi 
after  him,  soell  this  word  without  the  final  e. 
It  may  be  oterved,  that  mostiof  these  naaci 
from  the  East  came  to  us  by  aiisKonaries,  and 
the  first  accounu  We  have  of  %be»t  eoantriet 
are  from  the  French,  which  aecoonu  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  always  hear  it  pronoonced. 

Mandatary, riian'da-tar-c.  s. (512) 
j  He  to  whom  the.  Pope  has;,  by  virtue  of  his 
^  prerogative,  and  his  own  proper  righty  given 

a  Mandate  for  his  benefice. 
Mandate,  man'diate*  s.  (91) 
'  Command ;  precept,  charge^  commission,  sent 

or  transmitted. 

Manpatory,  nian'dia-tuM.a,(5l2) 
'  Preceptive,  dircdory. 
(If*  for  the 9,  see  Domes t.icx:.  . 

$.  (405) 
loanducatioQ. 

Mandibular,  man-d!b'bu-lar.a. 

Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

Mandrake,  man'drake.-s* 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  bear  a  resem- 
bbncc'to  th^  human  form. 

To  Manducati,  man'dA-kilc,  v.a. 
^Tochcw,  to  eat. 

Manducation,  man-du-ka'shun.  s. 
£ating>  chewing. 

Mane,  mines. 
The  hair  which  hangs  down  on  thcaedof 
horsca.  * 

Man  EATER,  m3n'ite-ur.  s. 
A  cannibal,  an  anthropophag^itCt 
Man  ED,  mind,  a.  (359) 

Having  a  mane. 

Manes,  ttia'niz.s. 

Ghost,  shade.— See  Millepedes. 
Manful,  man'ful.  a. 

Bold,  stout,  daring.    - 

Man  FULLY,  mSn'ful-4.  ad. 
BoUly,  stoutly. 

Man  FULNESS,  man'ful-nls.  s. 

Stoutness,  boldness.' 
MAnge,  miirie.  s. 

The  itch  or  scab  to  cattle. 
Manger,  minc'jur.  s.  (542) 

The  pbce  or  vesiel  in  which  aoiraab  ve  ki 

with  com.— See  Chance. 


Mandible,  man'de-bU 

'The  jaw,  the  instrument  of  i 


Manginess,  mine' It 
Scabbincss,  infe^ion  with  the  ouoge. 


ii-oes. 


s. 


To  Mangle^  mang'gl.  v.  aT  (405) 
To  lacerate,  to  cut  or  tear  piece-meal,  or  biiC'» 
cher. 

Mangler,  irtJng'gl-ur.  s. 

A  hacker,  ooe  that  destroys  bunglifligly* 
Mango»  mang'go.  s. 

A  fruit  of  the  isle  Sf  Ji 

pickled.   . 

Mangy*  minc'jc^  a, 
Inle^ed  with  the  mange,  acal%.  • 

MANHATER^man'hite.)&r.  s. 
Mkuiihropei  one  that  hates  vmJiLUMd. 


f  Java,  biDivht  to  Eoinpe 
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nSr  (167),  n&  (163) ;  tib«  (171},  uib.d;^).  bull  (173) }  iflCag©);  p6ind  (SJS)}  /Ain.(466),  thU  (-iCy) 


Manhood,  mW  hud.  s. 

Human  nature;    vitility,  not  mronumhood ; 
viriliqrt  aot  ckiUhood  y  coaf«c|ie»  ibrtituflb; ' 
Maniac,  roi'n£4k.  s.' 

A  mad  pcndD«    Masw. 

Maniac,  m&'ni'-ak.  (505)  1 

Maniacal,  mi-n/i-kaK  (506)  /  ' 

Raging  with  madness. 

Manifest,  man'ne-lW;.  a^ 

Plain,  open,  not  ooocGftl^d;  <Ictc£ied. 
To  Manifest,  maii'nJ-fest.,v.  a« 
To  make  al>pear ; '  to  shew  plainly,  to  discover. 

MANirfiSTAtioN,   man-n^-f^s-cA'. 
shun.  s.  ' 

Discovery,  fmblication. 

AIanifestable,  man.nc.fis'ta-bl.a. 
Easy  to  be  made  evident.  '  •      v 

Manifestly,  maii'nerfestrle.  ad. 

Clearly,  evjdcmly. 

MANlVfisTNfiSSj.roan/ne-fest.nls.  s. 
Perspiouty,  cWr  evidence. 

MANiFESTO,man-ni.&'ti.  s. 
Publkk  protesution*  a  declaration  inform. 

Man iFOiJ).  man'ne-fold.  a. 
Of  different  kinds,  m^  in  oumber,  multi- 
plied. 

Manifoldly,  man'ni-told-li.  ad. 

In  a  mani&ld  manner. 

Manikin,  man'ni-Jdn.  s. 
A  liulr  man. 

Maniple,  man'^-pl.  s.  (405) 

A  handful ;  a  small'  band  of  soldiers. 

Manipular,  m^-n)p'p&-lar.  a. 
Relating  to  a  maniple. 

Mankiller,  ihan'kil-I&r.'S.  (gs) 
Murderer* 

Mankind,  man-kyind' .  8.(498) 
The  race  or  spedec  of  imman  bemg$.^-r$ee 
Guard.  • 


support  of  the  Israelites  in  their  passitge  through 
the  wilderness^  a  kind  of  gum,  a  geotle  ^r- 
gitive. 

Manner,  mln'nur.  s.  (418) 
Form,  method^  habit,  fashion;  sort,  kind^ 
mien,'  cast  of  Ipok ;  pecoliar  way ;  Maiioers, 
in  the  plural,  general  w^y  of  life,  moaJs,  ha*, 
bits  i  ceremomOus. behaviour,  sbudied  civility. 

Mannerist,  man^idr^st.  s. 
Any  artist  who  perforins  all  his  works  in  one 
unvaried  manner.     MasM. 

Mannerliness,  tnan'nur«l^nes.  s. 

Civility,  ceremonious  complaissnce* 

MANN£RLY,man'nur.le.  a«- 
Civil,  ceicmonious,  complaisant. 


f^  This'  wopd  is  sometimes  improperly  prx>> 
Douoced  with  the  accent  on' the  first  sj^Nble, 
aiid  is  even  marked  .so  hf  tk*  Ash.  Milton, 
with  his  Bsual  license,  sometimes  placet  the 
indliis 


^  where  he  miybt  Ukellqt  find 

**   The  only  two  of  wumkmd^  but  io  them 
*  *  The  whole  Included  race  liis  purpos'd  prey.** 

Btit  Po|)e,  in  this  particular,  is  a  better  guide, 
hoth  in  prose  and  verse : 

^  The  pro^  study  of  MojiiW  itman.** 
j&/«y  m  Ma», 

Ix  may  be  asked,  indeed,  why  maniand  should 
mot  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  well 
as  icommtiinJ;  it  may  be  answered^  that  it  has, 
'^heo  it  is  10  distingMish  it  from  luomankind ; 
fbqt  when  it  it  lised  absolutely^  it  itidadcs 
*ivomankiud  \  and  to  avoid  tne  distinfiion 
which  an  accent  on  the  first  tylbble  would 
tmjply,  it  veiy  properly  thrown  the  accdu  on 
the  general  and  nut  op  the  specific  part  of^the 
wofd.  (5«i) 

Manlike,  manMlke.  a. 
fLiving  the  complete  qualities  of  a  man,  be* 
fitting  a  flsan. 

MA^ILESS,  manMls.  a. 
^A^ithout  men,  aoc  manned. 

Manliness,  mWi^-nSs.  «• 

Dignity,  bravery,  ftoutoeas. 

Manly,  m^n'le.a. 
Manlike,  becoming  a  maui  finxi,  brave*  atout. 

Manna,  man'na.  s.  (02) 
-A  deficiom  food  ^Hcd  horn  kctfenferthe 


Mannerly,  man'nur4e.  ad 

Civilly,  without  rudeness. 

Mannikin,  inan'ii^-kin.  s. 
A  little  man,  a  dwarf. 

Mannish,  man'nfsh.  a« 
Having  the  appearance  of  a  man,  bold,  mascu* 
line,  impudent. 

MANa:uvR£>  inap-2'vdr.  s. 
An  ajueropt,  out  of  ibe  common  course  of 
a£iico,  lo^iieveouxaelves,  or  annoy  oorad- 
veiaary ;  and  generally  used  in  maritime  afiaira. 

(^  This  woid,  though  current  in  conversattoo, 
and  really  useful,  is  m  no  Didionary  I  have 
•  met  with.  The  triphthong  oeu  has  no  corres- 
'  pondent  aumid  in  our  langoaga,  and  X  have 
given  it  what  1  thought  the  ncaresi  to  it ;  ^t 
aa  the  word  seems  to  be  universally  adopted,  it 
ought  to  be  anglicised,  and  may  be  safely  pro-, 
nounced  as  I  nave  marked  it,  by  those  who 
cankiot  give  it  the  eica^  French  sound. 

Manor^  man'nur.  s.  (4  )8)  ' 

Manor  signifies  in  common  law,  a  rule  or'go* 
vemment  which  a  man  hath  over  such  as  hoki 
land  within  his  see. 

MANORIAL,  ma-no're-al.a. 
Belonging  to  a  tfiinor. 

Mansion,  man'sliun.  s. 

Place  of  residence,  abode,  h6use. 

Manslaughter,  man'slaw-tur.  s. 

Murder,  destruction  of  the  human  species ;  in 
|aw,  the  ad  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly  with- 
out &ult,  though  without  malice. 

Manslayer,  man'sla-ur.  s". 
Murderer,  one  that  has  killed  another* 

Mansuete,  mSn'swite.  a. 
Tame,  gentle,  not  ferocious. 

MANSU£TUDE,izian'swe-t&de.  s, 
(334}  Tamencss,  gemleness. 

Mantel,  man' tl.  s.  (i03j 

Work  raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it. 

Mantelet,  man-t4-lct-.  s. 

A  small  cloak  worn  by  women ;  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  kind  of  moveable  pemhouse,  driven  be- 
fore the  pioneen»  as  hlinda  to  shelter  them. 
Mantiger,  m^n-ti'gur.  s,  (93) 
A  large  monkg^  or  baboon. 

Mantle.  mSn'tl.s.  (465).' 

A  kind  of  cloak  or  garment. 

To  Mantle,  man'tl.  v.  a. 

To  cloak,  to  cover. 
To  Mantle,  man'tl.  v.  n. 
To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure  |  to 
be  expanded,  to  spread  luxuriantly ;  to  gather 
any  thing  on  the  surface,  to  froth ;  to  ferment, 
to  M  ID  sprightly  agitation. 

Mantology,  maxi-til'^-Je.  s.  C^is) 
ThiP  gift  of  prophesy.    Masw.  ,    / 

MANiuA,man'tshi-a.  s.  (333)    \  • 
A  lady's  gown. 

Ooa  ' 


S^  l>f>  Johnsbo-sayk  this  word  was  probably 
cofTupled  fr6m  the  Trench  mannau:  and  Mr. 
£lphin$ton,  in  his  zeal  for  an  honiophonouf 
orthography,  as  it  maybecallcd^  says,  *'  Man* 
'*  te€tti^  not  Mantua t  having  given  title  to  tbc 
•*  silk,  the  maker  of  mantoeS^  or  fdankt/t^f^' 
"  will  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  fiehions 
"  at  (he  court  of  truth,  when,  under  so  Rlori- 
**  ous  patronage,  she  announces  herself  a  MaH" 

i  '*  tormakeTy  or  Mem^^wmaker,  Padttasoyis 
"  a  similiar  falsification  of  PA/^J0y,the  English 

•  "  offspring  of  the  French  F^udeswf,  i'hc  * 
'*  Italian  cities  are  much  obliged  10  affcdatiou 

.  "  for  liaving  so-  long  complimented  thcm^  at' 
**  her  owaexpeoce.    Guided  ty  etymology,' 

;  *'  she  had  no  business  with  the  sound  ;  and  a, 
"  stranger  to  analqgy  was  not  likely  to'  know,  • 
'*  that  a  mantel^  masiioi,  m  tchh^  was  pno- 

,   '*  bably  the  fint  silken  task, of  the  Outlish:' 

f  ••  Mamoemahr.*' 

MANTUAKJiAK£R,jn^n'f&*nia^kuns. 
(338)  One  who  makes  £OW&s<for  women.. 

Manual,  man'i-&l.  a. 
Performed  by  the  hand ;,  used  fcqf  dM'haod.  * 

Man  UAL,  mait'A-al.  s.  ^ 

•  AamaU  book,'Suefa  as  may  bd  cfxtied  ui  the 
hand. 

Manuduction,  mSix-iii-duVsliun,  , 
s.  Guidancabythehand.  '  >■ 

Manufactory,  man-fi-ESk'tfir-i.  s\  . 

A  place  where  a  manu&^uie  is  carried  on. 

Manufactor«.  man-nfi-fik'tshirc; 
'  s.  U6i)  The  piaSlce  of  m^ng  any  piece  of 
;  workmanship  { taf  ihiog . made  by  art. 

To  Manufacture,  man-i-fak'-  . 
tshire.  V,  a,  (463)  '  '  : 

To  make  by  art  an4  W^ur,  10  fivm  by  work>» 
manship. 

Manufacturer,  inin*n&^fak'tsh&«, 
rfir.  8, 
A  workman,  an  artificer. 

To  Manumise,  man'n&^mize*  v.  a. 
To  set  free,  to  dismiss  from  slavery. 

Manumission,  roan-n&-inlsh'un.  g* 

The  9Q.  of  giving  liberty  toslav^ 


.ni. 


mlt' 


v.a. 


To  Manumit,  man- 

To  release  from  slavery. 
Manurable,  m^-ni'ra-bl.  a.  (40^) 

Capable  of  cultivation. 

Manurance,  ma-ni'ranse.  8. 
Agriculture,  cultiyation. 

To  MANURE,ina-n4re'.  v.a. 
To  cultivate  by  manual  fabour  i  to  dung,  to 
&tten  with  composts. 

Manure,  ma-nure'.  s. 
Soil  to.  be  laid  on  laads. 

Manurement,  ma-nure'nicnt.  s* 
Cultivation,  improvement. 

MANURER,ma-ni'iur.  s.  (gs) 
He  who  manures  land,  a  buslandman. 

Manuscript,  mSn'u-skript.s. 

A  book  written,  not  printed. 

Many,  men' ne.  a.  (sp) 

CjDosisting  of  a  great  numtSer,  Qumerous. 

Manycoloured,  men'^ii-kof.lSrd* 
a.  Having  many  colours.  ^ 

Manycornered,  mJn'ne-kir-nurd. 
a.  Polygonal,  having  ouuiv  comers.  -^ 

Man  YHEADED.  m^n'ne-faed-ded.  ai 
Having  many  heaos.  * 

Man YLANGU AGED,    mln-nCrlang'- 
ewfdjd.  a. 
Haviflig  many  languages*  ^       « 


J. 
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«r  (559).  FStc  (73),  fir  {77),  tin  (93),  fit  («i)5  mi  (93),  mSt(95);  pine  {105),  p!n  (107)5  no  (162),  ni6vc  (164)^ 
Manyp£opled»  min-nc-pWpld-  a. 

Kumcrous]y  populous. 

Manytim£s,  mcn'oe-tiinz.ad. 

Oftra,  frequcmly. 

Map,  map.  s. 

A  geographical  pifbre  on  which  lands  and  teas 
.  are  detinearcd  according  to  the  longitude  and 

latitude ;  a  drscripcion  of  a  countiy  by  lines 
.  drawn  on  paper  ;  a  view  of  an  e^uie  according 

to  cxa£ladnieaiurtmcnt. 

To  Map,  map.  v.  a. 
To  delineate,  to  set  down.    Little  used. 

Maple-tree,  ma  pl-tree.  s.  (405) 

A  tree  frequent  in  hedge-rows. 

Mappery,  map'pur-c.  s. 
'  The  art  of  planning  aitd  designing. 

To  Mar-,  m4r.  v.  i.  (78> 

To  injure,  to  spoil,  to  damage. 

Maranatha,  mlr-a-na/A' J.  s.  (92) 

It  was  a  ioriB  of  d<*noaiietng  a  curse,  or  anathe- 

matiung  among  the  Jews. 
|::Sr  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  placing  the  arcent  on  the 

srrond  syllable  gf  ihii  worfV.  dtAn^irom  Or. 

Johnson,  and  every  other  onhoepist,  who  ani- 

tormly  accent  the  word  oo  the  third  sylUiblc, 

as  I  have  done. 

Marasmus,  ma-raz'miS^.  s. 

A  cbn$uinptron. 
Marauder,  ma-r^'dur.  s. 

A  soldier  that  rovjcs  about  b  ouest  vf  plunder.. 

Jfsb. 

Marble,  mar!bl.  s.  (406) 

Stones  used,  in  statues  and  cle^nt  buildings, 
capaple  of  a  bright  polish  ;  little  balls  of  mar* 
bic  with  which  children  play  ;  a  stone  reraark- 
able  Hot  the  sculpture  or  inscription,  as  the 
Oxford  Marbles. 

MarblA,  mlr'hl.'a. 

Made  of  ifiarbAe  ;  variegated  like  marble. 

To  Marble,  mSr'Hl.  w  a. 

T9  variegate,  or  vein  like  marble. 

Marbleheart^d,    mar'bUhart-?d. 
a.  Cruel,  insensible, -hard-heairted. 

Marcasite,  m.Vka.site,  s^  '(\55) 
The  Markasitc  is  a  solid  hard  fossil  frequently 
found  in  mines. 

March,  mart5h.  s.  (352) 

The  third  month  of  the  year. 
To  M  ARCH)  m^rtsh:  v.  n. 

To  move  in  a  milirar)'  form ;  to  walk   in  ft 

grave,  dclilirate^  or  stately  manner. 

To <M ARCH,  mSrtsh.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  military  movement ;  to  bring  in  re- 
gular procession.      .     . 

March,  mimh.  s. 

MovejAent,  journey  of  soldiers ;  grave  and 
solemn  walk ;  signals  to  move }  Marches, 
without  singular,  borders,  liiniis,  confines. 

Marcher,  mlrtsh'ur.  s.  (gS) 

President  of  the  qiarchcs  or  borders. 

Marchioness,  mSr'tshun-^s.  s, 

(288)  (359)  The  wife  of  a  marquis. 

Marchpane,  martsh'pane.  s. 

A  kind  of  4wect  bread. 
Marcid,  mir'sid.  a. 

Le«n,  pining,  widiered. 

Marcour,  mSr'kur.  $.  (su) 
Leanness,  the  state  of  withering,  waste  of  fleih. 

Mare,  marc.  s. 
The  female  of  a  horse ;  a  kind  of  torpor  or 
stagnation,  which  seens  to  press  the  stomadi 
with  a  weight,  i  ihc  nightouce. 


Mareschal,  roar'shaU  s. 

A  chief  commander  of  any  army.  ^ 

Margarite,  mlr'ga-rite.  s.  (i53) 
A  pearl. 

M ARGENT,  mSr'jifit.l 

Margin,  m&r'jTn.       /  ' 

The  border,  the  brink,  the  edge,  the  verge ; 
the  edge  of  a  page  left  blank ;  the  edge  of 
a  wouiid  or  sore. 

Margin  Ai,,  mJr'jc-nal.  s. 

Placed  or  yrntten  00  the  margin. 
MARGiNATED,mir'je.iia-tld.  a. 
Having  a  iqargin. 

Margrave,  mIr'grSve.  s. 

A  title  of  sovereignty  m  Germany. 

Mariets,  mar  li-its.s.  (8l) 

•    A  kind  of  violet. 

Marigold,  mar'r^-goid.  s.  (si) 
A  yellow  flowec 

^^  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is, 
by  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  pro- 
nounced long  and  slender,  as  in  ihu^o^ 
AiuiA  JliJairyi  msd  this  is  supoo&edtobc  the 
.  true  sound,  as  it  is  imagined  the  flov^Tr  was 
•  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin:  but  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Jolinstoo,  give  the 
a  I  he  short  sound,  as  in  marry  i  and  in  this 
ihcy  ap^var  iK>t  only  more  agreeable  to  general 
us'4|gc,  hut  to  (hat  picyailing  tendency  oi  short- 
ening  (he  antepenultimate  vowel,  which  runs 
through  the  language.  (503)  (5J5)  Losing 
the  simple  in  the  compound  can  be  no  objec- 
-  tion,  when  we  rcfle£l  on  the  frequency  of  this 
coalition.  (.515)  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  ^u/</,  in  this  word,  prcser>'(s  iu 
true  sound,  and  is  not  corrupted  into g^d. 

To  Marinate,  mar'ie-nate.  y.  a.  . 
To  salt  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  In  oil  or 
vinegar.     Not  u:»cd. 

Marine,  mS-ricn'.  a,  (112)        .    . 

Belonging  to  the  sea. 

Marine,  mii-rein'.  s. 
Sea  affairs ;  a  soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be 
employed  in  descents  upon  the  land. 

Mariner,  mar'rin-ur.  s.  (ys) 

A  seaman,  a  sailor. 
Marjorum,  m^r'jur.dm.  s. 

A  fragrant  plant  o£  many  kinds. 

Marish,  maiTsh.  s. 
A  bog.  a  fci.,  a 'swamp,  watciy  groiuid. 

Marish,  mar'ish.  a. 

Fmtiy,  boggy,  swampy      Not  u.*ied. 

Marital,  mar'rc-tal.  a.  (ss) 

Pertaining  to  a  husband. 

Maritimal,  nia-nt'ti-mal.       \ 
Maritime,  mryri-tlm.  (i46)    /  ' 

Perfoimed  on  the  sea,  marine;  relating  to  the 
sea,  naval ;  bofdehng  on  the  sea* 

Mark,  mirk.  s.  (si) 

'  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is  known  ;  a 
token,  an  imprrssion  ;  a  procM,  an  evidence ; 
any  thing  in  which  a  missile  weapon  is  di- 
reded  ;  the  cvidcnc  of  a  horse's  age;  Marque, 
Freix:h;  license  of  reprisals;  a  sum  of  thirteen 
shilhngs  and  feur-poice;  a  charader  made  by 
those  who  cannot  write  their  names. 

To  Mark,  mirk.  v.  a. 
To  impress^  with  a  token  or  evldcDce ;  to  note, 
to  take  notice  of. 

To  Mark,  mirk.  v.  n. 
To  note,  to  take  notice. 

Marker,  mirk' ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing ;  one  that 
notes  or  takes  ootice. 


Market,  mlr'klt. ». 

A  publick  time  of  bujrii^  and  selling  ^  pur« 
cha&c  and  sale;  rate,  price.    .         •        .  ' 

To  Market,  mir'^kk.  v,  a. 

To/deal  at  a  market,  to  buy orsdl.  .   . 
Market-bell,  mar-k!c-bel'.  s. 

The  bell  to  give  notice  that  trade  may  beg^  m 
the  market.  ^  « 

*Market-cro^,  mar-k!t-kros'.  s. 
A  cro&s  sec  up.whcie  Ac  market  is  held. 

Market-day*  raffl--kit-da'.  s. 
The  davon  which  things  are  publickly  boHg)bft 
and  sold. 

Makkett-folks,  mar'kii-foks.  s. 
People  that  come  to  the  inarkct.^-See  Fo  lk. 

Market-man,  mir'kit-man.  s.  (bs) 

One  who  goes  to  the  narfcet  to  sell  or  buy. 

Market-place,  mlr'kft-plase.  s. 

Place  where  the  maikct  is  held. 

Market-price,  mlr'kit-prlsc.  1 
Market-rate^  mir'kft-rSte.     f^" 
Tbtf  pnce  at  which  any  thing  is  currently  sold. 

Mahket-to^n,  mar'kft-tiun.  s.  "- 
A  town  that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated  mj|r« 
kei,not  a  village.  (591) 

Marketable,  mir'kit-a-bl.  a. 

Such  a$  may  he  sold,  such  for  which  a  boycr 
maybe  fbai.d  ;  current  in  the  market. 

Marksman  mirks'man.  s.  (sb) 

A  man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark* 
Marl.  marl.  s. 

A  kind  of  clay  much  used  for  maniifc. 
Tq  Mar  l,.  mirl.  v.  a. 

To  manure  with  mar{. 

Marline,  mar'itn.  s..(!4o) 
Loitg  wi;eaths  of  tintwjsted  hemp  ^\pptd  in 
pitch,  with.which  cables  are  guaroed. 

Marlinespikb,  mir'lin-spike.  s. 

*A  small  piece  of  iron  for  fastening  ropes  10- 
iRcihcr.  J        .  ' 

Marlpit,  roarl'plt.  s. 

Pil  (JUL  of  which  maA  it  dog.  ' 
Marly,  mir'li.  a. 

Abounding  with  marl. 
MARMALADE/mar'ma-llde.  1 
Mar  MA  LET,  mar'jrna-let.        /^' 

Thr  ptilp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence 

with  sugar. 

.Marmoration,  mar-mo- ra' shun. $.' 
Incrustation  whh  marble. 

MariCior  £  AN, 'mar-mo' re-an.  a. 
Made  of  marble. 

Marmoset,  mlr-m&-zlt'.&» 

\^  small  monkey. 

Marmot,  mar-mi6t'.  s. 

The  Marmottb,  or  Mm  alpintts. 

MIrquess,  mir'kwls.  s. 
The  ritfht  wonUbr  what  is  now  usually  vtit- 
ten  andcalkd  Marqms»    Masom. 


MArqustry,  mlr'kiutri.  s 
Chequered  wwk,  work  inlaid  wid 


tion. 


with  vsficfH 


Marquis,  mar'kwts.  s. 

In  England,  ooe  of  the  second  order  of  nobi- 
lity, next  in  raidc  to  a  duke- 

MARftuisATE,  mir'kwizJtc.  s.  (9I  ) 
The  seigniory  of  a  marquis. 

Marker,  mSr'rur.  s.  {gs) 
One  who  spoils  or  hurts. 

Marriage,  mar' x)dje»  s.(9i)  {(jo) 
(ty^jnrhfc  aft  of  uoiiiiva  man  and  wooan 
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^Iarriage^ble,  marM(ijcii-bL  a.' 

,Fii  tor  WQillodH  9f  %e  .to  be  maiviedt  caps- 
.bleofuolon.  '      / 

Marries,  mi/iid.  a.  (283)  ' 

Coojug^l  connubiil.         •         ••:'\'    •'l 

Marrow,  Tn3r' ri.  s.  (327)      V 

An  olc9gi()(My^  ^hit^c .  cuttiaiiioi   ia   the 
DOoeg. 

Mar^oWaons.  mar'ro-bone,  s. 
W«C  boiled  for  ike  marrow  i   in  buriesque 

Mawrowjat,  mar' ro- fat.  $. 
Vk  kmdbf^a.      ' 

Marrowless,  mar'ro-lcs.  a. 
yoid-of  marrow. 

To  NfARRY,  mir'ri.  v.  a.  (si) 
TojotQ  a  man  and  a  %MNDan ;  to  dispose  of  id 
TOains^gc  1  to  take  for  husband  or  wUe.  j 

Tj; Marry,  mJr'ri,  v.  ti'. 

To  enter  mio  the  conjugal  ftabc* 

MVrsh,  mlrsYi.  s.  (si) 
A  fen,  a  bog,  a  twamp«  ,     . 

Marsh-mallow,  mirsli-roal'lo.  s 

A  plant: 

Marsh-marigold,^^  rndrsh-mar'ii- 
gold.  $,  *jf 

A  flower.— See  M A  R  4  G  o  L D. 

Marshal,  mil 'shal.s. 
The  chief  officeTof  amu ;  m  officer  who  re- 
galatet  combau  in  the  lists ;  any  one-  who  ret^u- 
hies  laok  or  order  at  «.  feast;  a  faarbioger,  a 
pumiivam. 

To  Maiishal;  rtilr^ufiSlV  V.  a. 
To  arrange,  to  rank  in  ofder;  to  lead  as  a  bar- 
bmger.   • 

Marshal'ler,-  rtiSr^sliai-lur.  s;  (.98) 
One  that  arranges,  one  that  ranks  in  order. 

Marsi^ALS^a,  m^r'shaU^'e.  si. 
Th^pnsoti  belonging  to  the  <  marshal  of  the 
king  t  household. 

Marshalship,  ma]5^5haUsliip^>«.   ..i 

1  he  ofiice  of  a  marshal. i 

Marshelder,  ib^rpibTel'^lur..  s. 
A  gelder  rose. 

Marshrocket,  mlrsh-j6k.^kit. «. 

(99)  A  species  oTwatcrcresses. 

.  Marshy,  mirsh'e.  a; 

Boggy,  fenny,  swampy;  produced  in; maishes. 

Mart,  lolrt.  s,    .  ,....;.,. 

a plaieof publick  tr'affick  ;  bargaio,  purchase 
and  sale ;  letten  ofmart.— Sec  >iAitK,    ^ 

To  MarV,'  mart.  v.  a. 
To  traffick. 

Marten,  mSr'tln.  s.  (pp) 

A  targe  kin^l  of  weasel,  wbdsetfor  is  much  va- 
lued ;  a  lund  of  swallow  that  builds  in  bouses, 
a  martlet. 

Martial,  mar'shal.  a.  (ss) 

WarWke,  fighting,  brave ;  having  a  warlike 
show,  suiting  war;  belonging  to  war,  not  civil 

MARjiN,.mir'tin. 
Martijnet 
Martlet,  ...«. 

A  kind  of  swallow. 

Martinet,  mlr-tin-et'.  s.  Frencb. 

An  officer  over  nice  in  discipline* 

M.ARTINGAL,  mar'tfn'gal.  s. 

A  broad  strap  madafiw  to  -ibc  girths  under 
the  belly  of  a  horse,  which  runs  between  the 


VIartinmas,  mir'tfn-mfiif.  &.  (88) 

T\\c  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, commonly  called  Martilmas  or  Mar- 
tlemass. .  - 

^artvr,  roJr'tir.  s,  (41 8) 
One  who  by  his  death  bears  witness  to  the 
truth.  ,    • 

To  Martyr,  mar'tur.  v.  a.    ' 

To  put  to  death  for  virtue ;  to  nittider,'  to-  dt- 

lylAHTYRDOM,  mir'lur-dum.  s.(i66) 
The  death  of  a  martyr,  the  honour  of  a  mviyu 

If'lARTYROLOGY,  mir-tur-ril'Jo-jA.s, 

(51^)  A  register  of  martyrs. 
iylARTYROLOoi 3T,  mlr-tfirnrSl'Io- 

'  jlst.  s. 

!  A  writer  of  manvrology. 
Marvel,  mlr'vel.s.  (go) 

1^0 


'}'■ 


wonder,  any  thios  ^ooishing. 

Ma-rvel,  mir'vll.  v.  n. 


Dgwar;  belonging  to  war, 
.mir'tin.  ^ 

IT,  mar-tin-et'.  Vs. 
r,  mdrt'lfe.        J 


iTo  wonder,,  tobe  asiobisbed. 

Marvellous,  mir'vel-lfis.  a. 

Wonderful,  straoge,  asnioishin^ ;  surpassing 
credit;  ^he  MarveTlous.is  any  thing  exoeediog 
natural  power,  oppitecd  to  the  Probable. 

Marvellously,  milr'vclrlusJc.  ad. 

♦.Wonderfully. 

MARVELL0USNESs,mir'veM4s-nes. 

s.  Wonderfiilness,  strangeness. 

nASCULiNz;  mas'*ku.lio.a.  .(j50) 
iflaie.   not  female  ;  resembling,  man ;  virile, 
hot  effeminate ;  the  gender  appropriated  to  the 
fnale  kind  in  any  word*  . 

Masculinely,  mas'ki-lln.ji.  ad.  . 
Like  a  mah.   * 

Masculineness,  mls'ku-lin-ncs.  s. 

Male  figure  o#  behavidari  '      '  - 

Mash,  Trtash/s. 
Any  thing  mingled  or  bea<en  together  into  an 
dndistiqguishcd  orcoiUused  body  ;  a  mixiuit 

'    for  a  horse. 

T0  M ASHv  mwb.  V.  a. 
To  beat  into  a  confused  mass ;  to  mix  malt 
apd  water^tqgether  in  brewing.  .  / 

MXsK,  mask.  s.  (79) 
A  cover  to  disguise  the  face,  a  visor  3  any  pre- 
Ifnccor  aubicrfugof  a  festive  entertainment 
1^  which  the  company  is  masked ;  a  levd,  a 
piece  of  mumhiery ;  a  dramatick  performance, 
Written  in  a  traaick  style,  without  attention  to 
rules  or  probability. 

To  Mask,  mask.  v.  a. 
To  dijtguisc  widi  a  mask  or  visor  ;  to  cover,  to 
hide, 

To  Mask,  mask.  v.  n. 
To  revel,  to  pl^  the  mummer;  to  be  dis- 
guised any  way.  , 

Masker,  maak'ur.  s.  (gs) 
One  who  revels  in  a  mask,  a  mummer. illaJttii. ' 

Mason,  ma'sn.  s.  (170) 
A  builder  with  St  one. 

Masonry,  ma'sn-re.  s. 
The  craft  or  performance  of  a  loason 


Assemblage  indistin£l;  the  service'bf  the  Ro- 
man church.        .  •         ' 

Massacre,  mas^a-kSr,  s.  (4 J 6) 

Buu:hery,  indiscriminate  destru^ion ;  murder. 
To  Massacb,e,  mas'.sa-kur,  v.  a. 

To  butcher,  to  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

Massin ess,  mas'si-nis.  \ 

Massineness,  mas'sJv-nls.        /*' 
Weight,  bulk«  pcJnderousness.  ^ 

Massive,  mas'siv.  (i58). 
Massy,  mas's^ 

Weighty,  bulky,  continuous* 
Mast,  mart.  $.  (78)  (tqY 

I  he  beam  or  post  raised  above  a-^s%],  to 
which  the  lail  is  fixed ;  the  fruit  of  the  oak  aod 
'**«*'•*  ;i.iiii. 

Masted,  mast  ^d.  a.  ,       i    •    \ 

!  Furnished  with  inasu. 

MASTER.ma'itur.  s.  (76)  (98) 
One  who  ha«  servants,  opposed  to  man  or  ser* 
.  vant,  owner,  proprietor ;  a  ruler ;  chi*  f,  heady 
•  possessor;  comnuinder  of  a  trading  ship ;  a* 
yoongg|cnileman ;  a  teacher ;  a  man  eminently 
tskittul  m  praSice  or  science  ;  a  tirle'  of  dig- 
nity in  the  universities,  as  Master  of  Arts, 

(J^  When  this  word  is  only  .a  comuellatson  of 
civility.as  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  itey^,  &c.  ihc a'xs,.' 
sunk,  and  an  /  substituted  in  its  ^read,  as  if. the- 
word  were  written  Mister^  rhy  mJag  with  shter. 
Any  attempt  toappioacfa  to  the  sound  of^,  by 
pronounciiig  it  mester  or  muster^  ought  to  he 
carefully  avoided  ai  a  •provincial  proiiuQC ia tioa . 

Tp  Master,  mi'jJtfir.  v.  a.  (ijs)  . 
(^18)  To  conquer,  to  overcome;  to  execute 
With  skill. 

Master  DOM,  ml' stur-dum.  s.  (166) 

.   Dominion,  rule.    -     . 

Master-kij y,  jni'st^r-ki.  s. 
The. key  wbkh  opens  nuny.focks,  of  which 
the  sobordinate  ki^  opepeach  only  one. 

Master-sinew,  ma'jiur-sin'nu.  3. 

A  large  sinew  that  surrounds  the  hough,  and 
divider,  it  from  the  boqe  by  a  hollow  place» 
wheie  the  wind-galls  are  usually  icated.  ', 

Master-str  I N  c,  ma'  stur-sut»g»  #» 

Principal  string. 

Masterstroke^  ma'itur-stioke,  s. 

Capital  performance. 

Mastkrless,  mi'stur-lc8.  a. 
Wanting  a  master  or  owner  \.  ungovemed,  im- 
subdued?  ^  '   , 

Masterly,  m5'stur-le.  ad. 
With  the  skill  of  a  matter. 

Mastrrly,  ma'$tiir-le.  a. 

Suitable  to  a  roaster,  artful,  Wilful ;  imperiocis^ 

with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
MASTgRPiECE,  ral'stflr-pise.  s. 

Coital  performance,  any  thing  done  or  mad«  *  ' 

with  extraordinary  skill ;  chiefexcellence.  i 

Mastership,  ma'stdr-shfe.  ».   - 

Rule,  power ;  superiority  ;  skilt,  ki^wledge  ; 
a  title  of  ironical  respe6k. 


, ^  .  .,,^..,  Master-tzeth,  ma'stur-tee^^.  s. 

Masquerade,  mas-kur-ride' .  s.  '^'^ prmapal  tccdi. 

A  diversion  in  which  the  company  is  masked;^  -MaSTERWORT,  ma'stur-wirt.  S* 


_ ..^  company 

disguise. 

To  Masquerade,  mas-kur-ride'.. 

¥.  n.  To  go  in  disguise;  to  assemble  in  maiks. 
Masquerader,  mas-kur^ii'dur,  s; 

Uw  A  person  in  a  mask. 
i^  This  word  ought  to  have  been  added  lo  the 

catalogue  of  exceptions,  Principles,  No.  415.. 

Mass,  mas.  s.  (76) 
A  body,  a  lump ;  a  large  quantity ;  congeries, 


A  plabt. 
Mastery^,  ma'stSr-c.  s. 
Ri|lc;   superiority,  pre-eminence;  skill;  at- 
tainment ot  skill  or  power* 

Mastful,  raast'fdl.  a. 
Abounding  in  masT,  or  friut  of  oak,  beech,  ox 
chesnut. 

Mastication,  mas-tc-ki' shun.  s. 
Theadofchewiog. 
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»r(559).Fketo)f^(77)>filKS3),fSt(8l);mi(93K-nrct(95)5  plnc(l05),  p!n(l07)5  no(iB2),  inAvc(ifl4), 


Masticatory,  fnls'tt^l-tir-i.  i. 

Istt)^  fliedtc'tne  40  I>e  chewed  only,  aoc 

S:^*Forthe«,  leeDoMEfTicic. 

.MASTiCH,inas'tik.8.  (353) 

A  kind  of  gam  gathered  from  trees  of  the 
Mine  name ;  a  kiml  of  mortar  or  cemem. 

Mastiff,  masMF,  s, 

A  dpg  of  the  laigect  site. 

Mastlbss,  miit'les.  a. 
Bearing  no  mast*. 

Mastlin^  m^sMtn/s. 
Mixed  com,  as  wheat  and  lyff. 

Mat,  m^t.  s. 

A  testnie  of  sedge,  fiagf » or  rtuhei. 
To  Mat,  mSt.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  matt  I  to  twist  together,  lo  join 

like  a  mat. 

Matadore,  Inat-4-(^A^e^  f. 
A  fterm  used  m  the  games  of  quadrille  and 
omhie.    The  matadores  arc  the  two  black  aces 
when  jqisKd  with  the  two  black  duces,  or  red 
aevens  in  trumps. 

Match,  matsh.  s,  (352) 

Any  thing  that  catches  fire ;  a  contest,  a  g^me; 
one  equalto  another,  one  able  to  contest  with 
another ;  one  who  suits  or  tallies  with  another; 
a  marriage ;  one  to  be  married. 

To  Match^  niStsh,  V,  a. 

To  be  equal  to ;  to  shew  an  equal ;  to  equal, 

to  oppose ;  to  sait,  to  propbruon  ',  to  many, 

to  give  in  marriage. 
To  Match,  matsb.  v«  n. 

To  be  married  s  to  suit,  to  be  propoitionaie,. 

totally. 

Matchable,  matsh'a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Suiuble,  equal,  fit  to  be  joined  i  correspondent. 

Matchless,  matsh'lls.a* 
Without  an  equal*  .    • 

Matchlessly,  matsh'l^s*!^,  ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  beoqtialled. 

Match LESSK ESS,  mStsh'l^s-nls.  s. 
S«e  of  beiqg  without  an  equal. 

Matchmaker,  matsh'mi-kur.  s. 

One  who  contrives  marriages ;  one  who  makes 
maichet  for  burning. 

*Mate,  mate.  s.  {77)  . 

A  hosband  or  wife ;  a  companion  male  or  fe- 
male ;  the  male  or  female  of  animals ;  one 
that  ails  in  the  same  ship ;  one  that  eats  at  the 
lame  table ;  the  aecond  in  sabordinatioo,  as  the 
master's  mate. 

To  M^te,  mite.  v.  a. 
To  match,  to  marry ;  to  oppose,  to  equal ;  to 
subdue,  to  confound,  to  crush.    Obaolete  in 
the  lauer  senses. 

Material,  ma-te're-al.  a.  (503) 
Consisting  oTmatter*  corporeal,  not  spintuai ; 
important  i  momentous. 

To  Materialize,   ma-ti'ri-al-izc!, 
^   ¥.  a.  To  regard  as  matter.    Mason. 

Materials,  ma-te'r^-alz.  s. 
The  substance  of  which  any  thing  ismade. 

Materialist,  ma-ti'rc-al-fst.  s.    ' 
#  One  who  denies  spiritual  substances. 

Materiality,  ma-t^-ri-Hl'tti.  3* 

V  Material  existence,  not  spirituality. 

Materially,  mi-ti'ri-al-.i.  ad. 

In  (he  sute  ot  inatter;  not  formally  ;  imp^r** 
tantly,  essentially. 

Materialness,  niS-re'ri-al-nes.  s. 
Sux  of  being  material,  ihiportiiice.' 


k 


Matbrute,  inli-ti'ii:siti  a.  (91)  '• 
Comisting  of  matter,    ufsb. 

Maternal,  ma-tlr'nil.  a.  (88)*    * 
Mother^,  betttting  or  pertitining  to  a  mother. 

Maternity,  ma-tlr'ne-ti.  s.'  • 
The  chara£leror  relation  of  a  tadhecr   •   -    * 

AT^ FELON,  tnat'feUun.  u 
A  species  of  knap-weed. 

Mathematical^  mlth^mtt' 
1  A^kll.  (509)   •  ' 
Mathematick,  nia/A-i-inat'lfk 

Considaring  according  to  the  do£hine 

mathematicians.     - 

Matbem  ATiCALLY^  •mJ/Aii-tuatfti- 

kai-A.ad. 
'  Accordii^^tothe  lawi  of  the  mathetn^tl<ar 
.sciences. 

Mathematician,  roS/^-i-ina-ti&h'. 

an.s. 

A  man  versed  in  the  mathematlcki^. 

MATHEMATiCKS,ina//^'6-mat'i!ks.  si. 

That  science  which  contemplates'  whatever^ is. 

capable  of  bcins  numbered  or  ineaiurod. 
Mathesis,  mi'tbii'sU.s.  {520) 

•Thedodrine  of  matfaematicks. 

Matin,  mat' tfn.  I. 

Momingi  used  inthe  monitn^. 

Matins,  mat'tinz*  s. 

Morning  worship.  .-  •' 

Matrice»  mi'trts,  s.  (l40)  (l42) 
The  womb»  the  cavity  where  the  foetus  is 
formed ;  a  mouM,  that  which  gives  form  to 
somclhii^  enclosed. 

((^  When  this  word  signifies  the  mouU  in 
which  letters  are  cast,  it  is  called  by  |he  foua- 
den  a  Mauris.  . 

Matricide,  mat' tri-sldc.  s.  (143) 

Slaughter  of  a  motbbr ;  a  mother  kilkr, 

T9  Matriculate,  mi-trik'u-lite, 

V.  a.  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of 
the  univefsitiesc^£ngland. 

Matriculate,  ma-trtk'&-l&U};  s.  ^ 

C^i)  A  man  mairioilated. 
Matriculation,  mS-tiik-kfi-fi'- 

shdn.  s. 
The  a£k  of  matrieulating. 

Matrimonial,  mat-tre-mo'ne-al.  a. 

(88)  Suitable  to  marriage,  pertaining  to  mar- 
riage, connubial. 

Matrimonially,    mat-tri-mo'ni- 

iUi.  ad.  ^ 
According  toithe  mantcr  or  laws  of  marriage. 

Matrimony,  ma'tri-uiun-c.  s. 

Marriage,  the  nuptial  jscate. 
^  ForUieAi^boMfiSTicic.  .For  the  ac- 
cent, kc  Ac  a  d  £  .m  y  . 

Matrix,  mi'ttfks.  s. 

Womb,  a  place  where  any  thing  is  generated 

or  formed.  ^     •    - 

Matron,  mi'trun.  s. 

An  elderly  lady ;  an  old  woman. 

Matronal,  mJt'ri-nai,  orma-tri'- 
Jial.  a. 
Suitable  to  a  matron,  constittiting  a  matron. 

^ffr ,  1  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronuncia- 
tion, which  makes  the  two  first  syllables  of  this 
word  exadly  like  matron^  because  the  woid  is 
a  prifl|itiYe  in  cur  language,  derived  from  the 
Lkin  matronalh,  ana  therefore >  ftccordinc  flt» 
.  jBiKlish  analog,  when  reduced  to  three  sylla- 
ble^ ought  to  Wvq  the  acceat  tm  the  antepc'- 


1 


ottltimale,  (see  Ac  ad  B  my  V;  dnd  this  iooefit 
has,  ID  simpilcs,  always  a  shortening  power,  # 

thHint, 

Matronisk  _, ^     ,^__  ,_  _._. 

first  vowel  and  the  accent  as  muM/rofi,  because 
they  are  compoonds  of  our  own;  but  w'c  d#/, 
not  subjoin  al  to  words  ^  we  dd  Il^'and  ly)  ' 
;  and  therefore  wtMds  of  ffaft  termination  ase 
}  under  a  different  piedicttnent.   Something  1i]te 
*  this  seesns'  to  have  itrucfc  Mr.  Shi^fl^i  »>d  ' 
!  Dr.  Jjuhnson  when  they  alccemed  the'  wbrd 

iPatronat:  for  though  diis  void  is  tindly  of  . 
the  same  form,  and  ^  perfedly  ^ipilpr  io^lhd  ! 
qtianriiv  ofthe'Latin  vowels.  We  ftod/p^rrwi^ 
j  marked  with  the  accent  upon  the  ffiist  syUah^v ,' 
I  and  patTQHal  on  the  second.    Frdm  Dr.  }obi^ 
*:  son's  accentuation  we  cannot  colled  th^  quan- . ,. 
i  tity  of  the  vowel;  bb  authority,  therefore,  in 
the  word  in  question,  is  only  for  the  aoceotba 
the  first  nrllaole.    To  him  may  bo  added,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Sntick,  whf  accen|  And 
sound  the  a  as' Mr.  Shericbn  has  done. ;^  i)r* 
Ash  alone  seemr  to  lavour'  the  prdnuixiiatioo    . 
.1  have  given.         '  '      .    ' 

Matronly,  ipa'trun-le.  ad, 
Elderly,  anciem;<^-Sec  MatroMal. 

Matross,  ma-tros'.  s.         ,  . 
Matrosset  are  a  sort  of  soldiers  next  in  degree 
under  the  gunncn,  Who  assi^^ about  the  gont 
in  traversing,  sponging,  finng,  azid  loaoin^^  , 

'  them. 

Matter*  mat'tur.  s.  (98) 

^ody,  aubf  taoce  extended ;  iaaierials»  that  of 
|vj)^b.aily  ihit^  is  composed ;  siib}cd',  thing 
treated }  the  whole,  the  very  diing  supposed  $ 
affair,  businen,  ma&Aiiliar  sensoi  sanae  of 
disturbance;  import,  consequence;  thii^,  ob- 

,  that  which  has  some  particular  relation ; 

ce  0^ quantity  nearly  computed ;,airulent 
»^n8"^        '       ,  ^         ) 

Matter,  mat  tur.  v.  n. 

o  be  of  importance,  to  import ;  to  gener|te 

atter  by  siippuiatioi».  ^ 

Matter,  inat't&r.  v.  a. 
i  Toregar4noito>negle6v  . 

Mattery,  mat'tfir^e.  a. 
Purulent,  .generaring  matter. 

Mattock,  mai'tuk^s.  (it66) 

A  kind  x)i  toothed  instrument  U>  pull  up  wood; 

a  pickax.  •' 

Mattress,  mat'tr!$.8»  (go) 
A  kind  olqailt  made  10  lie  opoiT. 

Xoi  Maturate^  matsh'u^rate.  v.  a. 

(9O  To  hasten,  toripen. 

Toj Maturate,  matsh'i-raic.  v.*  n, 
(461)  To  grow  ripe. 

Maturation, matsh-i-iA'sUun,  s. 

The  a£k  of  ripening,  the  state  of  growing  ripe; 
the  suppuration  •  of  excrementttious  or  cxtr^ 
vaated  juices  into  maner. 

MAturative,  matsh'u-ra-tlve.  a. 

(4^^)  Ripening,  conducive  to  ripeness  ;  .€00^^ 

ducive  to  the  >uppuratioh  of  a  lore. 
Mature,  mS-turc'.  a. 

R  ipc,  penc£ted  by  time;  brought'  near  to 

cc  [nplction ;  wcl)-disposed,  fit  for  excciitioo, 

wi  11  digested.-— Sic  F  u  t  u  K  i  T  y  . 


T« 


Mature,  ma-tire' 


v.a. 


To  rip^,  to  advance  to  ripeness. 
MAfTURELY,  ma-^ure'lA.  ad. 
Ripelv,   completely ;    with  counsel  weU^ 
gettro ;  early  soon. 

Maturity,  inl-ti're-ti.3. 
K^ness,  completion. 
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MAY...,,,  .^       _:,  .  -,    ME4  .    :    •  -     MEA   •  - 

jJ^,(l67hnUix63h  t4be(l7l),tdj».<k7^).  bdlKl73)j  «1  {299)',  P*W  (313)^  /«„(466),  xhI,  (469). 


Maudlin,  miwdMln.  a. 

JDmnk,  fuddled. 


Maugre,  mlw'gur.  ad,  (416) 

^,  notwitkstartdiiii;.  JsL    With  Ul 


In  spite  __  .„ 
-  wiH.:  MasoH< 

Td  Maul,  mlwl.  v.a. 

To  beat,  to  bruu^  to  hurt  in  a  coane  or  bat- 

thcrly  manner.— See  Ma  J.  t. 
Mau^,  mlw).  8. 

A  bcawy  hammer.    Obtoleie. 
Maund,  mind.  s.  (214) 

A  hajid  basket. 
tf^»  Mr.  Sberidm  and  Mr.  Pcny  dire  tlie  aDuttd 

rl  *?  *^' J»  fi^"  '^^^^'  ^'  Kcnrick  gives 
Mh  the  a  m  bard  and  that  in  alL  but  i>rc&rs 
the lirft.-i.Se«  Taunt. 

ToMAUNbER,  niSn'dur.  v.  a.  (214} 
1^0  grumble,  to  umrmiir. 

(tr  Mr-ShcrHttj,  Buchanan,  W.JohmWD, 
and  Mr.  Ferty,  pronounce  the  diphthong  .in- 
{h^woftiafm  ifcfoirti^/;  bat  Mr.  Naresapd' 
Mr.  ElphHMfon,  %hosc.  opinion  iii  this  pqim 
Mof  the^neaicit  ^^eight,  pronounce  It  a&  1  have 
jnarkwiii.— SeeTAUKi'.  ^ 

MAONDY-TpURSDAYVmawn'rfCj    Of 


The  Thurid^  before  G^Fridi'.    ' 
MAUSOLEtJM,mIw-$4-li'&^  8.(^03) 


A  pompous  tyoci^l  mpnu^igo^. 


M^ 


-  h€  stbmacH  a6aniiDals ;  the crair  of  birtb.  ' 
M^wjcisH;  idiw'kfsh.  a.   . 
A|)t  fiD  oftti4'fh«'iumMeh. 

Mawkish?«jess,  mjw'ldkhnftls.  $. 

Aptoenftd  cause  loathing.      .     , 

Guf-wormt  frequently  creep  wto  the  stomach, 
whence  they  arc  caUed  uonach  or  maw- 
worma.         ,.  .,.'..      X   .'    .  t 

MAXULARii  mar.zil'lar.  (47s)      ^\ 

Maxillary,  makslfilar-e.  (47;)  J 

a.  BclcM^ing  to  the  jaw  bone. 

»•.  Tiw^iia-dSvcwy tn^Kepiohuncratrofiof 
this  wosd,  whichiimafes  n  neCesdMry  to  recur 
topnnaplotodecidcMrhfchwbcst.  Dr-fahnv 
»on,  Mr.  Shendjii^  Mr.  Narcs- and  Xlr.  Bar- 
claj',  accent  ft  on  the  fint  syllable;  and  1>(, 
Ash.  Dr.  ICepripl^^W.  .Johmton.  Bailey,  and 
EntickjOft  tb0  second)  and  notwithstanding 
Uj|tn^joriy,,J)aro«f.Qpmw»  that  the  fint 
manner  w  .r^ght..   For  though  ^iMiwitfn^' and 
the  other  similar  words  of  thia  tcnrnoafioft  are 
of  the  nme  number  of  sylbbles  with  the  J^tin 
words  fnmvwhieb  ifiey  are  dbrivcd,  ai  Majci/- 
lam,  CufiUaw^,  ^v{^^  e) ;  yct'ai  our  Ian- 
^UMehasanavenionto  the  accent  on  Ac  « 
in  these  t^^nuoaiiiMs  vVich*wxbca<eem  in 
«he  Latin  words,  (^i8\  u,  iccmaii^meaWe  10 
our  own  ana^p^  to  place  the  wa^,  on  ihai 
wllabic  to  wfaiclr  Ve  give  a  setondW  stress  in 
iheongiiadi^ord,  arS  that  is  thfc  fim.— See 
AoADEiiY,  and  Mammillarv. 

Maxim,  niats'frn.  s.  ' * 

An  aW,  a^wfr^  cpri^CtpJca  Towjipriniih. 

Auxiliary  verb,  preterit  Might.  To  be  ai  li- 
•c«y.  «9-  «>c  Permitted,. to  hcaUowed,)  to .  be 
pamblel  to  fcl^  cUte  •  to  IiavTpbwer  j  a 
word  ex^rcmng  desire  or  wish.         *^       ' 

May  Bfl,nii'b4.ad. 

Ferhips.r 
MAY,.:ini..«,  •  w 
Thefifth  month  of  the  year;  the  confine  of 
^og  and  wmmcr  i  the  early  or  gay  part  of 


To  MAY.TBi.v.  n. 
To  gather  flowers  on  May  nomin^. 

MAY.BtJ.O,fmVWg.  S. 

A  chaffer.  ° 

May-day,  ma.'dJ'.s*  • 

The  first  ofMay. 

May.? LOWER,  mi'flMr.  s. 

A  plant. 

May-fly,  mi'fli.  $. 

,     An  mse^      •.    - 
;May-game,  ma'gime.  s. 

IJivcrtibn,  sports,  such  as  arc  used  on  the  first 
'    of  May. 

MAY-LILY,rnA'l!l.l^.S. 
1  he  same  with  Lily  of  the  valley. 

Ma  Y.POLE,  mi' piles. 

Fole  to  be  danced  round  in  May. 

MAY.^yEEO,^la'wied.  s, 
A  species  of  chamomile. 

Mayor.  ma'Sr.  s.  Uis) 

.   Thcchicfinagistrateofacon)orit;on,who,in 
I^ondon  pd  York,  is  called  Lord  Mayor. 

^Iayoralty,  ma'4r4l.ti.  1. 

Ant  otnce  Ola  mayor.-  - 

f^  This  word  is  subjca  to  the  same  corrupt 
,  pronunciation  as  4d»ura!iyi  that  is.  as  if  it 
I  were  written  Mqy.ralify.  "^'  «»  »  «  « 

J  The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

Mazari>.  maz'zSrd.  s.  (ss) 
|A>aw.    Alowwoni.  ^     ' 

Maze,  mSzc.s. 


Mran^  mine.  a.  (227) 
Wanting  dignity,  of  low  rai 


A  l%rfath,  ajplaie  of  perplestityand  wiifdtog 

passages  ;  confusr'^^  -*  *«- — «--    •  - 

perplexity. 


nooof  thought,  uncerulhty, 

Sfee  Gaze. 


'^?,'^AZE,  mize.  V.  a. 

To  bewilder  J  to.  confine. 

Mazy,  ma' ze.  a. 

^Paplcxcd,a)|jfused.:  . 
MEj.mc. 

The  oblique  caje  of  I. 

Meacock.  m^'kik.a.  (227) 
Tamc,cowardIjf,    .Obsolete. 

MBi\n.  i!nede.»s.  (227) 

Akind  of  drink  made  of  Water  and  honey. 
Mead,  mede.  \ 

Meadow,  mUUh.  (234)  fsis)/^- 

ad*     P^««  giwwd,  ftom  which  hay  is 

Meadow-safpron,  mldM4.$?ir. 
Wrn.s.  (417) 
A  plant. 

•W^ADOW-^WfcET,  m^d'di.sw4.  8. 

MfeAGBR,  TOi^'gSr.  a.  (!i27)  (416) ' 
I    Lean,  warning  flesh,  slarredTpoot,  hungry. 

Mf  AGERNEss,  mi'gfirrnls.  s. 

'   Aicanness,  want  oTflesh  ;  scantoess,  bonenoess. 

Mbal,  mile,  s,  (227) 

T^sjirinkle,  to  mingle.    Obsolete. 

Mealy,  mi' li.  a. 

Mealy-mouthed,  mi'Ii-mi&THd. 
?.  Sofi^nouthcd,uiiibktoipeakiieely, 


.  -T--0  .-»^i*y»  of  low  rank  or  birth ;  low* 
minded,  base,  despScable ;  low  in  the  degree 
<rf  anymperty,  low  in  worth;  middle,  mode- 
rate,  without  excess/    inieiveoing,  mtenne- 

Mean,  mine.  s. 
Mediocrity,  middle  rate,  meihim;  interval, 
interim,  mean  time ;  instrument,  measuie^thac 
which  isuscdlnordertoanyend^  byall  mean^, 
without  doubt,  without  hesitation:  by  no 
means,  not  m  any  degree,  not  at  all;  in  the 
piuraJ,  revenue^  fortune,  power;  mean^iiie, 
or  mean-while,  in  the  intervening  time. 

To  Mean,  mine.  v.n. 

i  o  have  in  mind,  to  intend,  to  purpose- 

To  Mean,  mine.  V.  a. 
To  puipose  J  to  intend,  ta  hint  covertly. 

•Meander,  mi^Sn'dur.  s.  (98) 
•*™?»  »"»ynn*,flexuou»  passage,  serpentine 

To  Meander, miJn'afif.  v.  n. 

1  o  ron  winding  ;  to  be  intricate.    Mason, 
Winding,  icxuoas. 

Meaning,  mi' iMnjg,  a.  C4io)       .    - 
;  ^'^»  intention;  tfie  senke,  the  diidgiai. 

Meanly,  ipine'le.  ad. 

,  ModCTaidy;  poorly;  ungenerously;  withool 
•  respect.  ^ 

Meanness,  mine'ncs.  a. 

.  Low  rank,  pover^;  lownessoCnaod:  sordid* 
nesa,  niggardliness. 

Meant,  mint. 

Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Ta  Meaw. 
MeasS,  mise.  s, 
;  A  Mease  of  herrings  is  five  hundred. 

Measles,  mi'zlz.  5.(227)  (35o) 

I A  kind  of  eruptive  and  infcaious  fever  fa  dio* 
|case  of  swi^e  ;.  a^hscase  of  trees. 

Measled,  mi'zld.  a.  (350) 
.Infc€lcd  with  the  measles.  ^ 

Measlyj  mi'ssle.  a,       '       , 
iScabbcd  with  the  mcaslcjv  \     ,  \   ' 

Measurable,  mezh'fir-a-bl  a 

^^chasmaybc'mealttlcAir^wArate,ii«mtl^  ' 
Quantity. 

MEA5URARtEMES5>    mlzh:^ur4.bj- 

'nes.  5, 

Cuality  of  admictins  to  be  meaiaied. 

Me ASURA^RLY,  mlzh'6r.a-bli.  ad  ' 
Mod<^aiely« 

iVkASURE.  mizh'fire..s..(.23'4)    "       '\ 
1  hat  by  which  any.  thifig  is  me^ured ;   the 
*ilc  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  ortoropor- 
tjoncd;  proiwtion,«|oamiiysett»ed-,  a  stated  ' 
quantity,  »  a  measure  ^f^wincT   Rificicnt 
quantity;  dcgiec;  proportionate  time,  muaiail 
time;  motion  harmonically  regulated  1  inode> 
ration  r  not  excess;  limit,  boundiiy  ;  i>'iuW 
nietfically  numbered,  metre;   tan/  i^opo^ 
upnate Aotes ;  mean  of  aQibn,  mean  to  aa  ead  1-  , 
T|o  have  hard  measure;  to  be  hardly  deaUbyT 

ToMeasure,  mizh'ire, \\V«.  . 

To  rompmc  the  quantity  of  any.thiagWioro*    » 
settled  rule ;  to  pass  through,  ,tp  judgoof  en,.   . 
.  tent^  marchipg  over;  to  ad^ot^  »  piooor-     •  . 
tion a  tomaricout  mstated qukrtiti^;  tiE^ 
ordiitnbute  bymeasure.         ,   •  . . 
Measureless,  mJzh'ir^lis;  a. 

iBunense,  immeasurable* 

Measurement,  mlzh'dr-mlnt.  s, 

Meosuntion,  aa  of  measuring* 
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*r  (559),  Fite {73)^ far (77),  fill  (83),  fSt  (si) ;  mk  (^3),  m^t  (95) ;  pine  (i05\  pin  (107)  j  ho(i62), mive(i64j, 

f^  For  the  0,  see  DoMEST.icK.     Foc>l^, 
accent,  see  No.  ^i*.  •     .     .    .  1 

Mediatorship.  mc^dc-a'tSf-ship.  i 

I'hc  ofikc  of  a  mcoiaton   . 


Measurer,  mezh'ur-dr.  s.  (gs) 

One  that  measuret. 
\1eat,  in^te.  s.  (246) 

Flesh  to  be  caiea ;  food  in  general. 

Meathe,  TncTHe.  s. 

A  Kind  ot  drink. 

Mech AN  ICAU,  m^-kan'i-kal.     1 

Meghan !CK,  nii-kan'n!k;(50p)/^' 
Mean,   icrvllc,  of  mean   occupation;   con- 
strained bv'ihe  i?ws  of  mechanicks ;  skilled  in 
mechanicka. 

MECHANiCK,"mc-kan'nik.  1,  (353) 
A  manu1a6)urer,  a  low  workman. 

Mecj^anicks,  mc-kmi'niks.  s. 
Br.  Wallis  drfiiies  Mecbanickato  be  the  geo- 
metry of  motion. 

.  Mechanically,    nr.c-kan'n^-kal-e. 
ad.  According  fo  the  laws  of  mcchanum* 

Mkchawicalness,   me-kan'ne-kal- 

A^^reeahlenest  to  the  laws  of  mechanism ; 
meanness. 

Mechamician,  fn^k-a>ntsh'an.  s. 
A  m^n  professing  or  atudying  the  coHstrudion 
of  machines. 

Mechanism,  m^k'a-nfzm.  s. 

A6lion  according  to  mechanick  laws  ;  con- 
stFii£lion  of  parts  spending  on  each  other  in 
any  complicated  ^brick. 

Meconium,  me-ki'ne-Sni.  s. 

Expressed  juice  of  };iop\yy  -,  the  first  excrcroeiit 
of  children. 
Medal,  mcdMal.  s-.  (ss) 

An  ancient  corn ;  a  piece  stamped  in  honour 
of  some  remarkable  performance. 

Medallick,  mc.dal'lfk!  a.  (509) 
Pertaining  to  meddb. 

Medallion,  me-dol'yun.  s.  (113) 

A  large  aiuiquc  stam^  or  medal. 

MEDALLiST,.nicd'dal-in.«, 
A  Dan  skilled  or  ciiriotts  in  medals. 

To  Meddle,  med'dK  v.  n.  (405) 

To  have  to  do ;  to  interpose,  to  aA  in  any 
tlkioR;, to  interpose,  or  intervene  importunely 
or  officiously. 

Meddler,  mid'dl-ur.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  busies  hiipself  with  things  m  which 
he  has  no  cortcenu  "* 

Meddlesome,  injd'dl-sum.  a. 

Iniermeddliag. 
To  Mediate,  me'd^-Stc,  v.  n.  (91) 

{534)  '^o  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 
parties;  to  he  between  two. 

To  Mediate,  m^'dj-ate.v.  a. 

To  form  bv  mediatioD ;  to  limit  by  sonefhing 
.  in  the  middle. 

Mediate,  mc'de-itc.  a.  (91)  . 

Interposed,  intenreiiing;  miildfe,  between  two 
ciuncines ;  .a^ing  as  a  neaps. 

Mediatily,  mi'de-atc-li.  ad. 
By  a  aaoMdaiy  came. 

Mediation,  mi-dWstifln.  s. 

Interpokitftm,  intervention,  agency  between 
two  parties  pvadtsed  by  a  commoo  tnend^:,iQf 
tercessitm,  entteaty  for  another.,^     .  J 

Mediator,  me-dWtfir.  s.  (534) 
One  that  iaterrenes between  two. parties;  an 
intercesior,  anmftreater  for  another;  one  oft 
the^haredera  of  oor  Blc^d  Saviour. 

MEDiAVoRlAt,  ini-de-a-tA!re4l   \ 

Mediatory,  mcMc-a-t4r*i.'"-       / 
a.  Belonging  to  a  ~  "^'  — 


Mediatrix,  me-de-^'utks.  si  i 

A  female  mediator. 

Medical,  med'e-kSl.'a^ 

Physical,  relating  to  the  art  of  healing. 

Medically,  inid'^-kal-c,  adi   . 

Physicdlly,  rocdicinallv.  ' 

Medicament,  mld'l-ki-mcnt.  55^ 

Any  thing  used  in  healing,  genexailysiopjcal 
applications.  " 

(^  AH'ouronhoepists,  but  Bailey^  proaou[TH:e 
this  word  wi(h  the  act  em  on  the  hr&i  ^yllahW; 
but  my  judgement  much  foils  me  if  the  tjae' 
pronunciation  ought  not  to  be  with  the  accent 
on  the  second,  as  in  Pitdkatfient  Kfy  reason 
is,  that  this  is  the  syllable  on  Which  we  r>kice 
the  secondary  accent  in  piououiicii)g  \be  Latin 

^  YfordsmfdUaffien/um    and  predUamt:tuum \' 
and  it  has  olten  been  observed,  that  this  is  uur 
guide   for   accenting  £ng!i.^h  words    formed 
From  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  &yllabl6.-^j$ct 
Academy. 

MEDiCAMENTAL,m^d-e-kJ-yhlnt'al. 
a.  Kelaiir^  to  medicine,  internal  or  Copioal. 

MEDiCAMENTALLY,m^-e-ka-fnint|^ 

al-e.  ad.  *        ' 

After  the  manner  of  medicine; 
To  Medicate,  med'i-kJ^e.  v.'  a. 
To  tin£lurc  or  iipprc^gnate  Mriiii  any  Ebing  iii^cf 

•  dicinal.  *  ••  »»■  i 

Medication,  med-e-ka'5hun,>sv      1 

The  acl  of  linauring  or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  ingredients ;  the  use  oCphysick 


in-a-*^ ' 


Medicinal 


•{; 


Is  i-nal. 
-SI  nal. 


pb)sic 


)sical 


Medicinabl£^  m^-dis'sm-a-bl 
Having  the  power  of  physick 
^m^.d!s' 

^med-i        , 
Having  the  power  of  healing,  having 
virtue ;  belonging  to  pbysick. 

Q0r  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  ibis  vrord  is  now 
>commoruy  pronounced  medicinal^  yith  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  byt  more  pro- 
^rly  and  more  agreeably  to  the  best  authorities 
jnedkinal'  If  by  the  best  authorities  Dr. 
Johiuon  means  the' Poets,  the  question  is  de- 
cided ;  but  I  look  upon  Poets  to  be  the  worse 
authorities  in  this  case,  as,  by  the  very  rules  of 
their  art,  a  license  is  giycn  the4i  to  depart 
from  the  general. pronunciation;^  and  that  they 
often  a  van  themselves  of  this  license,  cannot 
be  disputed.  But  if  by  more  properly^  Dr. 
Johnson  alludes  to  the  long  i  in  the  Latin -m^- 
aUitua  or  mrdknuffisy  iwthii^  can- be  mote 
ioconcliiksive.  If  the  word  be  pcrfedly  Latia^ 
^  well  as  English,  we  generafiv  place  the  ac- 
cent on  ^he  same  syllable  as  in  tne  origiiial.  as 
4cumen9  determm^  &c.  bui  frequently  other- 
wise, as  ara/or,  im^ar,  rAaro^rr,  &c.  But 
if  this  Latin  a^centtUtion  were  \o  be  servilely 
fi>llowec!  in  Latin  words  anglicised,  we  should 
overturn  the  whole  fabric  oroiir  oronunciation. 
Thus  d^^rinali  fmst^ral,  Sk.  acc.  must  have 
tie  aocBDt  Off  ilie  second  syllable insfead  of  the 
fitst,  and  nothing  but  cootiisioQ  would  ensue. 
TUt  tmtb  ^,  the  strong  tendency  of  oor^lan- 
gfage  is  to  an  antepenuhimaie  accent ;  (503)$ 
aitd  It  is  with  rclu^Unce  we  ever  phc^  it  lowef, 
CJicept  in  words  pf  our  own  tompositioa,  or 
where  the  latter  sylhblei  have  eitber  an  assem- 
bllge  of  comoMiits  or  a  diphthongs  ytt  even 
in  this  case  we  find  the  antepeaoltimatc  accent 
sogYciimes  prevail,  as  ancestor,  amftrs^,  ma-' 
gittnue,  &c.  and  counttrfmstt  porcelain,  ebam< 
ieriain,  interreign^  ice.    So  that  by  attempt- 


^1 


fcg  to  bring  our  pmnutxiatlon  under  ihe  lam 
oT the  Latin  language,  we  disturb  attd  pcrvm 
it.  Let  Poets,. therefore,  who  have,  ind,  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  ou^ht  to  have^ » language 
different  from  Arose,  enjoy  the  piivilcM  of 
;  their  art,  and  while  ye  arc  reading  riicmletui 
•  c6rifbfm  (o  iheif  rules ;  but  Ipt  uf  not  simc 
a|>ainst  the  general  current  of  prosaic  pidnur.'* 
Clarion,  which  if  al^MVs  right,  aiul  vhicb  is 
eqiiaily  DCgligrnt  of  the; per ufiaricics  of  poets, 
and  the  oedantry  bf  fncic'ri'deiivaiion.    The 

.  an tr penultimate  accentuation  of  this  word  u 
supported  by  Dr.' Arh,    Dr.  Kehrirft,  Mr. 

.  PcT7.  Mr.  Sipiib,  W.  Johnston, .  Baitlav, 
Bailey,  Penning,  and  Entick.  M*".  Shctidii 
gi VPS  both,,  and,  bv  jjlaci^  this  aicceniuatioo 

^    TiYif,  scenes  to  prrfcr^tto  the  pthct.— See  Im- 

Medici  NALLy,-inc-dfs'.si.nal.le.  ad. 

PhysjcaJJy,  .    •      «  . 

Medicine,  medMi-s!n.  s. 
:  .Any  remedy 'admTrtfsrered  Ifi  a  physician. 
^  Atl  OUT  orth6|c?pisis  tell  ^  that  this  word  is 
•  general  b'  pronouwcj  in  t;i*'9  syllablpy  as  if 
written  mdcine.  T^at  #a.giQ8S»  valgarism 
sliould  gam  ground  in  pur,  ^t^glMge,  ■  is  an  im- 
^  pucauon  on  our  national  tasie.  Our  poets, 
I  wjio,  wfiQi  tonurctribr  a  Wt»€>  'often  torture 
1  ^r^^^  »°  *^.«^«^fvfll,>^q«W3ny  guilty 
of  00c  partU)iV|dif  iV)  ciMcVy  of  Protnista, 
I  ?"°  ^  '*  w  SDortcninff  aucji  words  as  are  too  ' 
J  lohittjAhiir'vej^Vanfl  these *mutilaiions  too 
.  often  slide  into  oAr  prodiic  pronunciation :  bm 
j  against  this  abuse  every  accurate  spdAer  otJght 
1  «o  >  fVi  hia  Y^uMid. ;  May,  ftowlcy,  as  Mr. 
1  1^*.  '"^^f«"«  us,  riMs|5j8  medkmMl  inlotvMi 
j  syllables;   and  ihstanc^  from.Milioiof  dib 

fcind  are  mnumerable. 
Rf r.  Elphinstoif  adbpu  ifie  £ssyllabte  prooon- 
.ciaiion  as  more  agrtcable  to  its  immedbie 
origin,  the  Jitttch'medec^ne: '  but  ai  we  jna- 
!«rve  the  i  in  this  wtjid,  the'  Latin  medicina 
seems  ita  most  antji^tic  ortfiinal,  aod  deoaaods 
the  sound  of  ihe  i  in  mfdici^e  as  much  as  in 
ondnouSf  muiinhus,  and  ongj^aU  wikkh  Sha]>«- 
aucarc.and  Milt<>n  sink  in  tfap  same  maoocrai 
\nt  word  in  question.^  , 

To  Medicine,  mSd'ie-sfciiV.  a. 

To  operate  as  physicK.  :  Not  uded.'  . 

Mediety,  *n^-di^i-tc.  i. 
Middle  suie,  panicipaiioo  of  two  csfxmh  > 
half. 

MjEbloCRiTY,  ml-Ai-Sk'ri-ti.  or 
nie-jc-ok'ri-ii.  s.  (293X894) (37^) 
^54)  Small  degree,  middle  rate,  middle  state ; 

JoderatioD,  semponuice. 
Meditate,  mldfLxkt.  v.  a. 

To  plan,  to  comrive ;  to  thiqk  oo»  to  revolie  • 
ia  tne  mi|id. 

To  Meditate^ tn^'^-tite.  v;  n. 
.    Xothiok,  to  mtae,  td  claiti^plaie. 

iNtibiTATiON,  m^-l-ta'sliin.  s.' 
Deep  thobgHt,  close  aitemioii,  coMcmpbiioa ; 
thought  employed  upon  sacred  olge^s ;  a  jc- 

^  rif  s  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  any  objed  or 
.oocurrence. 

ME;DiTATiviBi  tnid'i.ti.itv.  a.(61.2) 
AMdi8ed  to  meditatioa ;  exjuessijig  attentioi 
orideaign.     .  '^^ 

M£i>iterranean;  mlA^h^^ 

Mediterranious,  mld-^-tir. 
Eixircled  with  land ;  inland,  reaoie  bom  vbt 
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Medium,  mc'dc-um,  or  me'je-um.  s. 

^293)  Any  thing  imerveniog ;  any  ihing  uico 

.  in  ntiocioation  in  order  to  a  conclusion ;  the 

middle  place  or  degree,  the  juit  temperature 

"between  extremes. 

Medlar,  m^d'lSr.  s.  (88) 
A  tree,  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

Medley,  mid'li,  s. 

A  mixture,  a  miscellany,  a  mingled  mass. 

Medley,  med'li.  a. 

Mingled,  confused. 

Medullar,  rac-dul^Iar. 
Medullary,  mSd'uMar-e 

Pertaining  to  ihc  marrow. 
((3*  I  differ  from  all  oar  orthoepists  in  the  ac* 
ccntuation  of  this  word  ;  for  though  they  are 
uniform  here,  they  differ  so  much  from  each 
other  in  similar  words,  as  to  show  they  are 
HOC  very  sure  of  ^ir  principles.  My  reasons 
for  accenting  the  fiiit  syllable  of  this  word  are 
the  sameasror  the  same  accentuation  of  Max' 
ilUtyt  and  Papillatyt  which  see. 

Meed,  meed.  s.  (246) 

Reward,  recom  pence  ;  present,  gtft. 

Meek,  mick.  a.  (246) 

Mild  of  temper,  soft,  gentle. 
To  MEEKEN,mie'kn.  v 

To  make  rocrk,  to  soften. 
N^EILLY,  micklc.  ad. 

Mildly,  .gemly. 

Meekness,  mcck'ncs.  s. 

Gentleness,  mildness,  softness  of  temper 

Meer,  m^re.  a. ' 

Simple,  unmixed.— ^e  Mere. 

Meer,  mere.  s. 

A  lake,  a  boundary. «-See  MkR£. 

Meered,  merd.  a.  (359) 

Relating  to  a  boundary. 

Meet,  meet.  a. 

Fit,  proper,  qualified.     Now  rarely  used. 
To  MEfeT.racei.  v.  a.  {36){246) 
To  come  nee  to  face,  to  encounter ;  to  join 
another  in  the  same  place  ;  to  close  one  with 
another;  to  find,  to  be  treated  with, -40  light 
on ;  to  Msemblc  from  different  parts. 

To  Meet,  meet.  v.  n. 

To  encounter,  to  close  fece  to  face ;  to  en- 
counter in  hostility  ;  to  assemble,  to  come  to- 
ceiher;  to  rocrt  with,  to  light  on,  to  find ;  to 
join ;  to  cncoonicr,  lo  engage 
half  way ;  to  unite,  to  join. 

Meeter,  mcet'ur.  s.  (ns) 
One  that  accosts  another.    Not  used 

Meeting,  miet'ing.s.  (410) 

An  assembly,  a  convention;  a  congress;  a 
conventicle,  an  assembly  of  dissenters;  con- 
iux,  as  the  meeting  of  two  rivers. 

Meeting-house,  miit'fng-liAuse.s. 

Place  wheie  dissenters  assemble  to  worship. 

Meetly,  meet'le.  ad. 

fitly,   properly.  ^ 

Meetn ESS, meet' ncs.  .<. 

Fitne»,  propriety. 

Megrim,  roe' grim.  s. 

Disorder  of  the  head.  4        4     * 

Melancholick,  milMan-kol-ltk.  a. 
Disordeted  with  melancholy,  fauciful,  hypo- 
chondriacal.   Little  iwed.  , 

Melancholy,  m&'an-kol-c.  (503) 

A  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redun- 
dance of  black  bile;  a  kind  of  madness,  in 
which  the  mind  is  always  fixed  on  one  obje^ ; 
a  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  temper. 


to  advance 


Melancholy,  mel'an-kol-e.  a. 
Gloomy,  dismal ;  diseased  with  melancholy, 
fancifiii,  habitually  dejected.  (503,  0) 

Melilot,  m^l'l^-lut.  s.  (166) 
A*  plant ;  a  salve  made  from  it. 

To  Meliorate,  mi'le-o-ratc.  v.  a. 

(534).  To  better,  to  improve. 

Melioration,  mi-l^-^o-ra'shfin.  s. 

Improvement,  aft  of  bettering. 

Meliority,  me-le-or'e-ti.  $.  (il3) 

State  of  being  beuer. 
Melliferous,  mil-lif'fer-us.  a. 

Production  of  honey. 
Mollification,  meUlc-fe-k;Vshun. 

s.  The  art  or  praBicc  of  making  honey. 

Mellifluence,  mel-lii'flu-cnse.  s. 

A  honied  flow,  a  flow  of  sweetness. 
Mellitluent,  m^l-lif'fli-cnt.l 
Mellifluous,  m?l-lif'flA-us.    / 

(518).    Flowim;  with  honey. 
Mellow,  melMo.  a.  (327) 

Soft  with  ripeness,  full  ripe  i  soft  in  jound; 
soft,  unftuous;  drunk,  melted,  down  with 
drink. 

To  Mellow,  mel'lo.  v.  a. 

To  ripeni  to  manure  ;  to  soften. 

To  Mellow,  mel'lo.  v.  n.  - 

To  be  matured,  to  ripen. 
Mellowness,  mei'lo-nes.  s. 

Ripeness,  softness  by  maturity. 

Melodious,  mc-l6'di-us,  or  mi-lA' 

je-us.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376) 
Musical,  harmonious. 

Melodiously,  mi-li'd4-u$-li.  ad. 

Musically,  harmoniously. 

Melodiousness,  m^-Io'd^-Ss-nls. 

s.  Harmoniotisness.  musicalncst. 

Melody,  melMo-di.  s. 

Mttsick,  harmony  of  sound. 
Melon,  mei'lun.  s.  (166} 

A  plant ;  the  fruit. 

To  Melt,  milt.  v.  a. 
To  dissolve^  to  make  liquid,  commonly  by 
heat;  10  sonen  to  love  or  tenderness;  to  waste 
away. 

To  Melt,  milt.  v.  n. 
To  become  liquid,  to  dissolve;  to  he  softened 
to  pity  or  any  gentle  passion ;  to  be  subdued 
by  afflifUon. 

Melter,  milt'Sr.  s.  (93) 
One  that  melu  metals. 

MELTiNGLY^milt'ing-li.  ad. 
Like  sometbine  melting. 

Melwel,  mel'wii.  s. 
A  kind  of  fish. 

Member,  mem'bfir.  s.  (ps) 
A  limb,  a  part  appendant  to  the  body ;  a  part 
of  a  discourse  or  oeriod,  a  head,  a  clause ;  any 
part  of  an  integral :  one  of  ^.community. 

Membrane,  mem'brane.  s.  (91) 

A  membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts  ot  fibres 
interwoven  together  for  the  covering  and 
wrapping  up  some  partt< 

Mj^mbranaceous 

shfis.  (357) 
Membraneous 
Membranous, 

a.  Coiuisiing  of  membranes. 

Memento,  me-mcn'ti.  s. 
A  memorial  notice,  a  him  to  awaken  iht 
memory. 

Pp 


Memoir, 


/ 


me-mi 


8!i 


\  mem' war. 


ar.  J 


le  paru. 

kOUS,  mlm-br^-n&'-'^ 

US,  mcm>br&'iie-is.    f 
s,  mem'bran*us.        J 


An  account  of  transa£lioos  familiarly  written  ; 
account  of  any  thing.  • 

({^This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second  &v lia- 
ble, as  Dr.  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Barclay,  Baily,  BucRanan,  Penning,  and 
Perry  have  markea  it.  Some  sneakers  hsve 
endravoured  to  pronounce  it  wttn  the  accent 
on  the  first,  as  we  find  it  marked  in  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Scott,  and  Emick ;  but  this 
is  an  innovation  utisuitable  to  the  genius  of 
our  pironunciation ;  which,  in  dissyllables 
having  a  diphthong  in  the  last,,  inclines  us  to 
place  the  accent  on  that  syllable,  as  much  as  in 
den^oir,  which  we  find  accented  on  the  lau  by  * 
all  our  orthoepists  without  exception. 

Memorable,  mJm'mSr-a-b!.  a. 

Worthy  of  memory,  not  to  be  foigorten. 

Memorably,  mlm'mur-i-bl£.  ad. 
In  a  manner  wonhy  of  memory. 

Memorandum,  m^m-mo-ran'dum, 

8.  A  note  tohelpthemerooiv. 

Memorial,  m^-mo're-ai.  a. 

Preservative  of  memoiy ;  contained  in  me^ 
moiy. 

Memorial,  mi.mo're-al.  s. 
A  mooumem,  something  to  preserve  memory ; 
a  written  at)  containing  a  claim,  remonstrance^ 
or  petition. 

Memorialist,  me-mo'ie-al-!st.  s. 

One  who  writes  memorials. 
Memorize,  mem'A-rizie.  v.  a. 
To  record,  to  commit  to  memoty  by  writing. 

Memory,  mim'mfir-i.  s.  (557) 
The  power  of  retaining  or  recollecting  things 
past,  retention,  recollcdion. 

MeN)  men. 
The  plural  of  man. 

To  Menace,  men'nisc.v.  a.  (91) 
To  threaten,  to  threat. 

Menace,  m^n' u4se.  s.  (91) 

A  threat. 

Men  ACER,  men'nas-ur.  s.  (98) 
A  threatener,  one  that  threats. 

Menage,  m^nazhe'.  s. 
A  collection  of  animals. 

(t^This  word  is jperfedly  French ;  nor  can  wm 
express  their  son^  any  other  way  than  by  zhe. 

Menagerie,  min-izhe-ut-i! .  ^. 
A  place  for  keeping  foreign  birds,  and  other 
cunoos  animals.    Mann, 

Menagogue,  mJn'a-gig.  s.(338) 
A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the 
menses. 

To  Mend^  mend.  v.  a. 

To  repair  from  breach  or  decay  {   to  correct  ; 

to  advance;  to  improve. 
To  Mend,  m^nd.  v.  n. 

To  grow  better,  to  advatice  in  toy  good. 

Mend  able,  men'da-bl.  a.  (405) 
Caqpdblc  of  being  mended. 

MEliyACiTY,  ra2n.das'seTt€.'&. 

MENDiukNCY,  min'de.kin-se.  s. 

Beggary.  'Mason,  * 

Mender,  m^nd'ur.s.  (ps) 
One  who  makes  any  change  Tor  die  better. 

Mendicant,  mcn'de-kant.  a^ 

Begging,  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Mendicant,  men'dc-kaut,  s. 

A  beggar,  one  of  some  begging  fraternity. 
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To  Mendicate,  m2n'de-kate.  v.  a. 
'  lb  beg,  to  ask  alms. 

Mendicity,  m^n-d!s'se-ii.  s, 

'  The  life  of  a  beggar. 

Mends,  minds,  s. 

For  amends.    Not  used. 

Menial,  ml'ni-al.  a.  (113) 
^  Belonging  to  the  retioue  or  iraio  of  servants. 

Meninges,  mi-nfn'jJs.  fc. 

The  Mcningci  are  ibc  wo  membranes  that 
envelope  (be  brain,  which  are  called  the  pia- 
mater  and  dura  mater. 

Menology,  iT)i-nol'l6-jl.  s.  (5  is) 

'-  A  register  of  mooibs. 

Mensal,  men'saKa, 
Belonging  to  the  table. 

Menstrual,  mcns'strfi-al.a. 
Mo/ith1y,  lasting  a  month  ;  pertaining  to  a 
memtruum. 

Menstruous,  mens'str&-ds.  a. 

Having  the  catamenia* 

Menstruum,  mlns'stru^um.  s. 

All  liquors  are  called  Menstruums  which  are 
used  as  d'lssolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of 
ingredients.by  infusion  or  decoQion. 

Mensurability,   mln-shi-ra-bil'. 

h^tL  s. 
Capacity  of  beiog  measured. 

Mensurable,  men'shi-ra-bl.  a. 
Measurable,  that  may  be  measured. 

Mensural,  min'shu-ral.  a.  fss) 
Relating  to  measure. 

To  MENSURATE.men'&hu.rate.  v.a. 
To  measure,  to  uke  the  dimension  of  any 
thing. 

Mensuration,  men-shfi-ri'shfin.  s. 

The  art  or  practice  of  measuring,  result  of 
.meararing. 

Mental,  mint'al.  a.  (88) 
Intelle£lual,  existing  in  the  mind. 

Mentally,  mcnt'tal-4.  ad, 

Intcllcdually,  in  the  mind ;  not  praQically, 
but  in  thought  or  meditation. 

Mention,  min'shfin.  s. 

Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital  of  any 

thing.  V 

To  Mention,  men'shun.  v.  a. 

To  write  or  express  in  words  or  wtitiBg> 

Mephitic,  ine-fit'ik.  a. 
Ill-savoured  ;  stinking.     Mason* 

Mephitical,  ipe-fit'c-kaK  a. 
Ill-savoured,  stinking. 

MeraCious,  nie-rJi'shus.a.  (292) 

Strong,  racy.  ^ 

MERCANTANT,Tner  kSn-tant.  s. 

A  foreigner,  or  foreign  trade.     Not  used. 

Mercantile,  mcr'kan-tfl.  a.  (ui) 

Trading,  commercial. 

MERCENARiNESS.mer'si-na-ri-nes. 
s.  Venality,  respect  to  hire  or  reward. 

Mercenary,  m^r'si-na-re.  a.  (512) 
Vena),  hired,  sold  for  money. 

Mercenary,  mir's^-nS-n^.  «. 

A  hireling,  one  reuined  or  serving  for  pay. 

Mercer,  mir'siir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  sells  silks. 

Mercery,  mer'sur-il  s.  (5i5) 
Trade  of  mercers,  dealing  in  silks. 

]Merchakdise,  mir'tsh&n-dize.  s. 
TraSick,  commerce,  trade ;  vraras,  any  thiag 
tf  be  bought  or  sold . 


To  Merchandise.  rncr'tshSn.dize, 

V.  a.  To  trade,  to  traffick,  to  exercise  com- 
merce. 

Merchant,  mlr'tshant.  a.  (352) 

Qqe  who  tramcks  to  remote  countries 
O:^*  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  the  e  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  like  the  a  io  march;  and 
It  IS  certain  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  this 
was  the  general  pronunciation  ?  but  since  that 
time  the  sound  of  a  has  been  gradually  wear- 
ing away ;  and  the  sound  of  e  u  so  fully  esta- 
blished, that  the  former  is  now  become  gross 
and  vulgar,  and  is  only  to  be  heard  among  the 
lower  orders  of   the  people.      It  is  highly 
probable  that,  however  coarse  this  sound  of  e 
may  now  seem,  it  was  once  not  only  the  com- 
mon pronunciation,  but  the  most  agreeable  to 
analogy.    We  still  find,  that  the  vowel  i  be- 
fore r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  sinks 
into  a  broader  sound  by  taking  the  short  sound 
of  ^  which  is  really  the  short  sound  of  a  slender 
«,  as  yirgin^  *Virtu^j  &c. ;  and  it  is  a  similar 
alteration  which  takea  place  in  the  e  bdfore  r, 
followed  by  another  consonant,  in  clerk^  Ser- 
jeant^ Derby,  8tc.  where  this  vowel  falls  into 
the  broader  sound  of  the  Italian  a.    Sermon, 
service^  tvermin^  &c.  arc  still  pronounced  by 
the  vulgar,  as  if  written  sarm§n,   sarvUe, 
*iMirment,  &c.;  and  this  was  probably  the  an- 
cient manner  of  pronouncing  every  ^  in  the 
same  situation.    This  iir.alogy  is  now  totally 
exploded;  and,  except  r/^rf,  Serjeant^  and  a 
few  proper  names,  we  have  scarcely  another 
yrm.  in  the  language  where  the  e.  has  not  its 
true  sound.    But  instead  of  saying  with  Mr. 
Nares,  that   merchant   has  returned  to  the 
proper  sound  of  e^  we  may  with  greater  proba- 
bility assert,  that  this  and  every  other  wotd  of 
the  same  form  hav«  acouired  a  sound  of  e, 
which   th^  never  had  before ;   and  which, 
though  a  fieebler  apd  a  shorter  sound,  con- 
duces to  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  our 
pronunciation.     Dr.  Kenrick  concurs,  in  my 
opinion,  that  pronouncing  the  e  in  this  word 
like  a  is  vulgar;  and  6«>'ery  other  orthdepist) 
who  gives  the  sound  of  the  voweb,  marks  it  as 
I  have  done.  ^ 

Merchantly,  itiir'tshSnt-le.        \ 
Merchantlike,  mer'^tshaHullke.  j 

a.  Like  a  merchant. 

MERCHANT-MAN,nier'uhant-man.s. 
(88).  A  ship  of  trade. 

Merchantable,  jTier'tsliant-a-bl.  a. 
Pit  to  be  bought  or  sold. . 

Merciful,  mir'si-ful.  a. 

Coanpassionate,  tender;*  cmwilling  to  punish, 
willing  to  pity  and  soare.  « 

Mercifully,  mer'sc-ful-le.  ad. 

Tenderly,  mildly,  with  pity« 

Mercifulness,  mer'se-fuUnes.  s. 
Tenderness,  willingness  to  spare. 

Merciless,  mer'si-les.  a. 

Void  of  mercy,  pitiless,  hafd-hcarted. 

Mercilessly,  mer'^c-les-li.  ad. 

In  a  manner  void  of  pity. 

MERCiLESSNESS,ni^r'se-les.ne«.  s. 
Want  of  pity. 

Mercurial,  mcr-ku'r^-al.  a. 
Formed  under  the  ttiflucnce  of  Mercury,  ac- 
tive, sprightly ;  consisting  of  quicksilver. 

Mercurification,  raJr-ki-re-fi- 
ka'shun.s. 
The  aft  of  mixing  any  thing  with  quicksilver. 

Mercury, mer'kii-rc.  s. 

The  chanist's  name  fpr  quicksilver ;  sprightly 
qualities;  a  planer ;  a  newspaper. 


Mercy,  mer'si.s.  (95) 
Tenderness,  clemency,   unwillingness  to  pa- 
nisbj  vpardon;  discretion,  power  of  aaing  at 
pleasure.  * 

0;:jr  The  vulgar  pronounce  this  wosd  « if  spd. 
led  marcy:  many  above  the  vuljjar  pronounce 
11  as  if  written  murcy ;  but  there  is  a  dcliate 
shade  of  difference  between  this  and  the  inic 
sound  of  e,  which  must  be  carefully  aucndcd 
to. 

Mercy-seat,  mer'se-scte.  s. 

The  covering  of  the  ark  of  che  <Joveiiant,  in 
which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  deposited. 
Mere,  mere.  a. 
That  or  this  only,  such  and  nothing  else,  thii 
only.        ^  .    ^       ' 

Mere,  mere.  s. 
A  pool,  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake;  a 
boundary. 

Merely,  mcre'le.  ad. 

Simply,  only. 

Meretricious,  mer-ri-trish'us.  a. 

W horish,  such  as  is  practised  by  prostiiuics, 
alluring  by  false  show. 

Meretriciously,   mer-re-trish'us- 
le.  ad. 
Whorishly. 

Meretriciousness,  mer-re-tr!sh'. 
us-nes.  s. 
AUuremenu  of  strumpets. 

Merij^ian,  me-rid'e-an,  orme-rid'- 
je-an.  s.  (293)  (294)  (376) 
Noon,  mid-day ;  the  line  drawn  from  nonh  to 
south  which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon ;  the  uk* 
ticular  place  or  state  of  any  thing ;  the  highest 
point  of  glory  or  power. 

Meridian,  me^id'^-an.  a. 

At  the  point  of  noon ;   extended^  from  north 
to  south ;  raised  to  the  highest  point. 

Meridional,  me-rld'e-o-nal.  a. 

Southern,  souihcrly,  haviug  a  scuibem  aspcd. 
Meridionality,  me-rid-e-6-iial'e. 
te.  ».  (293) 
Position  in  the  south* 

MERiDioNALLY,.mc-rid'e-o.nal-le. 
ad.  With  a  southern  asped. 


Merit,  mer'it. !?. 

Dcscn,  excellence  deserving  honour  or  reward; 

reward  descived;  claim,  right. 
To  Merit,  mcr'fr.  v.  a. 

To  deserve,  to  have  a  right  to  claim  any  thing 

as  deserved;  to  deserve,  to  earn. 

Meritorious,  mer-re-to'r^-Ss.  a. 

Deserving  of  reward,  high  in  desert. 

Meritoriously,  mer-rc-io're-us-li 

ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  reward. 
MERiTORiousNESS,mer-ri-i6're-fis- 
nes.  s. 
The  state  of  deserving  well. 

Merlin^  mer'lin.s. 
A  kind  of  hawk. 

Mermaid,  mcr'made.  s. 

A  sea  woman. 
(t3^  The  first  avllabl^  of  this  word  is  fteoueoily 
pionouiiced  like  th.  noun  mare;  buttbiiisa 
vulgarism  which  must  be  caiefully  avoided. 

Miarily,  m&r're-li.  ad. 

Gaily,  checyfully,  with  mirth, 
Merrimake,  mer'ri^kc.  s. 

A  festival,  a  meeting  lor  mirth. 

To  Merrimake,  racr'ri-inifcc.  v.». 
To  feast,  iobeJ9vial. 
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Bir{l67),  not(l63};  tibe(];i),  tfib(i72),  bull  (173);  A*'  (^99^7  pound (ais);  thin  {466),  THis(469'). 


Merriment,  mer'rJ-mJnt.  s. 

Mirth,  gaiety,  laftgbtrr. 
Merriness,  mer're-ncs.  s. 
Minh,  meny  disposition. 

Merry,  mer're.  a. 

Laughing,    teixrfly  chcerfol;    gay  of  heart; 

causTn<>  laughter;  prosperous;  to  imi^e merry, 

to  junket,  to  be  jovial.  .  '  !  • 

Merry-andrEW,  m^r-ri-an'drii.  s, 

A  buffoon,  a  jacK-lpuddhg. 

Merry-thought,  mer'rc-/Mwt.s. 

A  forked  bone  on  liie  body  of  fowls. 
Mersion,  mer'shun.  s. 
The  2Q.  of  sinking. 

Meseems,  mi-icimz'.  ■ 

Impersonal  verb.    1  think,  it  appears  to  ine.t 

Mesentery,  mcz'zin-tlr-c.  s. 

That,  round  which  the  guts  ade  convolved. 
Jr^SccLigs'ttlRt. 

AIesenterjck,  mcz-zen-t^r'rik.  a. 
(509).  Relating  to  mcscctcrv. 

Meseraick,  mez-zerii^'lk.  a.  (sog) 
Belonging  to  iht  mesentery. 

Mesh,  mJ^h.s. 

The  space  between  the  thpads  of  a  nei. 
To  Mesh,  mesh.  v.  a. 
To  catch  in  a  nee,  to  ensn^. 

Meshy,  mesb'e.  a. 

Reticulated,  of  net*work. 

Mesun,  ises^iin.  s. 
Mixed  com ;  as  wheat  and  rye. 

Mess,  mes.  s. 

A  dish,  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table  toge- 
ther ;  a  panicubr  set  who  eat  together. 

To  Me5s,  m^s.  V.  n. 
To  eat,  to  feed  together. 

Message,  mcs'sidje.  s.  (90) 

An  errand,  any  thing  committed  to  another  to 
be  toki  to  a  third. 

Messenger,,  ines'scn-jur.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  carries  an  errand  1  one  who  brings 
an  accottnt  t>r  foictoken  of  any  thrnj^. 

Messiah^  mls-si'a.  s. 

The  Anointed,  the  Christ. 

Messieurs,  mesh'shdirz,  or  mlsh- 

shiirz'.  s. 
Sirs,  gentlemen.     French. 

Messmate,  mis'm4t|.  «.  "    . 

One  of  a  set  who  mess  teelther. 

Messuage,  mcs^swadje.  s. 

The  house  and  ground  set  apan  for  household 
tiset. 

MESYMNiGUM,Tne-sim'ne-kum.  s.  j 
A  repeution  at  the  end  of  a  stanza  ;  a  kixid^f 
burden.  '         -      < 

Met,  met. 
ThePret.  and  part,  of  Meet.  (77) 

Metabasis,  mc-tab'i-sfs.  s,  (503) 
In  rbetorici  a  figure  by  which  the  orator  passes 
from  one  thing  to  another. 

MetAbola,  m^-tJb'bo-Ia.  s. 
In  medicine,  a  change  of  time,  air  or  disease. 

Metacarpus,  raet-ta-kir'puji.  s.' 

In  anatomy,  a  bone  6f  the  arm  made  up  of 
four  bones  w^ichare'joined  to  the  fiiraerS. 

Metachronism,  nle..tak'r&^nfzm.  $. 
An  error  in  the  computation  of  time. 

Metagrammatism,  mit-a-grain'3- 

ti?m.  s. 

An  anagrommatic  transposition  of  letters)  so  as 
to  form  another  word  \  as  oufof-  the  letters  pf 
Addison^  may  be  formed  Sid^wa. 


y. 


Metal,  met  tl.  s. 
A  h;)rd  compaB  body,  malleable  and  capable 
of  iusfon.  The  meuls  arc  six  in  number ;  first, 
^old  ;  second,  silver;  third,  copper;  fouitb, 
tm;  fif^b,  iron;  and  sixth,  lead.  Some  have 
added  mercury  or. quicksilver  to  the  number  of 
mctalatbut  as  it  wants  malleability,  the  cri* 
tertonoC  metals,  it  is  more  properly  ranked 
among  tht.  sem-metaiS'    Courage,  spirit. 

fj;^  As  the  metaphorical  sense  of  this  w-ord, 
courage  and  spirit^  i)as  passtd  into  a  diffisfcnt 
orthography,' M^///r;  so  the  orthqgraphy  of 
this  sense  h»s  cnrrui>ted  the,  pronunciation  of 
the  original  word,  and  made  it  perfcQly  similar 
to  the  mctaphorfcal  one.  Ir  is  almost  the 
only  instance  in  the  language  where  a/  is  lyo- 
nounced  in  this  manner,  aixl  the  impropriety 
is  so  sti  iking  as  te  eiuxtumge  an  accurate 
spcaket  to  restore  the  <i  to  its  K>uBd,  as  •beard 
i n  medal, — See  S  i»  i  t  T  A  x.. 

Metalepsis,  met-ti.lcp'si5.  s. 

'  A  comiiHiatipn  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through 

'  a  sticcmion  of  sijgnifiraticHis* 
Metallical,  me.tal!le*kal. 
'Metallick,  me-tal'lik.  (50.0)  , 
'    Pdrtaking  of  metal,  containing  metal,  consist- 
ing of  metal. 
Metalliferous,  m?t-t4Ulif'fer-us. 

a.  Producing  metals. 

Metalline,  mJt' til-line. a. 

Impregnated  with  metal ;  consisting  of  metal. 

d^  Mr.  Sheridan^  Dri  Johnson,  D?.Ash,  and 
Bailey,  accent  thr-  second  syllable  of  this  word ; 
but  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnttoo,  Mr.  Scott, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  Feonitig,  and  £mick,  the 
first.  I  do  not  hesiute  }p  pronounce  the  latter 
mode  the  more  correal ;  first,  as  it  is  a  simple 
in  our  language,  and,  having  three  syllables, 
requires  the  accent  on  the  antepenuuimite, 
)toiwithstaiKling  the  double  /.  (see  Medicinal  J 
In  the  next  place,  though  there  is  no  metallic 
nus  in  Latin,  it  ought  to  follow  the  analogy  of 
words  of  that  termmation  derived  from  Latin, 
nCrystatUnut,  Serpentinus,  &c.  which,  when 

*  anglicised,  lose  the  last  syllable,  and  remove 
the  accent  to  the  first. — See  Academy.  For 
the  i  in  the  last  syllable,  see  Principles,  No. 
148, 149. 

Metallist,  met'tal-list.  s. 
A  worker  of  metals,  one  skilled  in  metals. 

Metai.lography,  mit-til-log'gra- 

'   f^.  S.  (518) 
An  account  of  metals. 

Metallurgist,  raJt'tal-lur-jist.s. 

A  worker  of  metals. 

Metallurgy,  mJt'tal-lur-ji.  s. 
The  art  of  working  metals,  or  separating  them 
•'  from  their  ore. 

f^  This  word  is  accented  three  different  ways 

by  different  onhoepists.  Dr. Johnson,  Barclay, 

penning,  and  Perry,  accent  it  on  the  second 

syllable  ;  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  on 

the  third  ;  and  Ash,  Scott,  Naru,  and  Eniick, 

*  on  the  first ;  and  Kenrick  on  the  first  and  third. 

The  accent  on  the  first  seems  to  me  the  most 

CorreQ.    Bailey  derives  this  word  from  the 

Greek  wraX^Xovpyiet ;  and  words  of  this  form, 

'upon  dropping  a  sylbble  when  anglicised,  re- 

,  move  the  accent  higher,  va  philosophy,  phi/o' 

'^^gyt  &c.  from  ^tXoffo^tx,  iiXoXoyia.    The 

'•accent  thus  removed,  in  enclitical  terminations, 

(513)  generally  falls  upon  the  antepenultimate 

syllable,  unless  in  the  two  succeeding  syllables 

there  are  uncombinable  consonants,  as  chiro- 

>   matuy,  •ligarchy\  and  in  this  case,  for  the 

ease  of  oronuociation,  the    accent  generaUy 

rises  tQ  toe  Beat  syllabley  which  throws  a  se- 

•  Pp2 


condary  or  alternate  accent  on  the  penal  ti  mate, 
and  by  this  means  gives  the  organs  a  greater 
foree  to  pronoonce  the  uncombinable  conso- 
nams  than  if  they  immediately  followed  the 
principal  stiets.     See  Principles,  No.  517, 

To  Metamorphose,  mit-ta-mir'fis 

V.  a.  To  change  the  form  of  Vy  thins. 

Metamorphosis,  m^t-ta-mAr  io-sis. 

s.  (j8o)  TiansformatioD,  change  of  shape. 

Metaphor,  roet.ta-fur.'i.  (i6<5) 

The  application  of  a  word  tq  a  use,  to  whidi, 
in  its  original  import,  it  caimot  be  put ;  a  me- 
tiphfor  is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word. 

Metaphorical,  met-ta-fSr'e-kal.  'I 
Metaphor iCK,  m&-.ta-for'!k.       7 

a.  (508)  Not  literal,  not  according  to  thepri* 
miiive  meaning  of  the  word,  figurative,  v 

Metaphrase,  met'ta-fraze.  s. 
A  mere  verbal  traiulatioh  from  one  language 
into  another. 

Metaphrast,  m&-ta-frast.  s. 
A  literal  translator,  one  who  translates  word 
for  word  from>onc  hnguaee  into  another. 

Metaphysical,  mct.ta-ffz'i-kal.7 

METAPHYSlCK,m^t-ta-f!z'ik.(524}*5 
a.  Versed  in  metaphysicks,  relating  to  meu- 
physicks ;  in  Shakespeare  it  means  supernatu- 
ral or  pretematiml. 

Metaphysicks>  mlt'ta-ffz-iks.  s. 
Ontology,  the  dodrine  of  the  general  affec- 
tions otbeings. 

Metastasis,  mi-tSs'ta-sfs.  s.  (520) 

Translation  or  remoival.  > 

Metatarsal,  mlt-a-tJr'sSl.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  metaursus. 

Metatarsus,  raet-a-tar'sds.  s. 
The  middle  of  tne  foot,  which  is  composed  of 
five  small  bones  coancfkd  to  those  of  the  first 
partof  the  foot. 

Metathesis,  me-ta/A'e.sfs.  s.  (520} 

A  transposition. 
To  Mete,  mete,  v.  a. 

To  measure,  to  reduce  to  measure. 

Metempsychosis,  xnc-temp-si-ko'. 
^h.  s.  (520)  - 

The  transmigration  of  touls  from  body  to 
body. 

Meteor,  mi'te-fir,  or  mi'tsfve-ur.  s, 
(163)  Any  bodies  in  the  air  or  sky  that  are  of 
a  flux  or  transitory  nature. 

Meteorological,  mc-te'o-ii-!id- 
je-kal.  a.  (5 18) 
Relating  to  the  dodrine  of  meteors. 

Meteorologist,  mi-te-o-rul'lA-jfst 

s.  A  man  skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious  of 
them. 

Meteorology,  mc-ti-o-Tol'lo.jc.  s. 

The  do6lnnc  of  meteors. 

METEOROSCOPE,fne-tc'6-ros-k6pe.  s. 
An  instrument  for  taking  the  magnitude  and 
disunces  of  heavenly  bodies.     Mason, 

fjr  This  word,  though  forrned  from  the  Greek, 
has,  like  telescope,  anglicised  iu  tcrininiition, 
and  therefore  ought  nut  to  have  its  final  e 
sounded  in  a  distinel  syllable,  as  M.ison^  ex- 
ample from  Ajbumazar  haii  pronounced  it. 

Meteorous,  me-te'o-rus.  a. 
Having  the  i:ature  of  a  meteor; 

Meter,  me'tur.  s.  (98; 
A  mea&urer. 

Metheglin.  me-/A^g'lin.s.  ' 

Drink  made  oi  l^oney  boiled  with  water  and 
iermenied. 
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*lr  (559)-  File  (73),  fir  (77).  fill  (83),  fSt  (81 ) ;  mi  (93),  m^t  (95) ;  pJne  (105),  p!n  (107);  n4  (162),  mSvc  (164), 


Methinks,  Tne-zAfnks' 

Verb  impertooal.    I  thiok,  it  seems  to  me. 
Method,  me/A'ud.  s.  (166) 

Thf  |)lacing  of  several  things,  or  performing 
several  operaiioos  in  the  most  convcDienc 
order. 

Methodical,  jne./>&od'e.kal.  a. 

Ranged  or  proceeding  in  due  or  J4Ut  order. 

MEtHODiCALLY,  ni4./AXd'i-kaU4. 
ad.  Accordingto  method  and  order. 

To  Methodise,  mc/A'o-dize,  v,  a. 

To  regolate,  to  dispose  in  order. 

Methodist,  ml/A'6-dist.  s. 

This  word  anciently  signified  a  physician  who 
praQised  by  tbeoiy.  One  of  a  new  kind  of 
Puritans  lately  arisen,  $0  called  from  their  pro- 
fession to  live  by  rules,  and  in  consum  me* 
thod. 

Methought,  mh'thiwi'. 
The  Prct.  of  Methinks. 

Metonymical,  mlt-to-nim'me-kaj. 
a.  Put  by  metonymy  for  something  else. 

Meton  imically,  met-to-mm'mc- 
kal.4.  ad. 

fiy  metonymy,  not  literally. 
Metonymy,  mi-ton'e-me,  or  mlt'o- 

njm-e.  s.. 

A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one  word  is  put 

for  another,  as  the  matter  for  the  matcriate; 

He  died  by  steel,  that  is,  by  a  sword. 

'f;^  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of 
accenting  this  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that 
It  IS  hard  to  say  which  preponderates.  Dr. 
Tohnsoo,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Pcny, 
Buchanan  and  Bailey  are  for  the  first;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Barclay,  Entick,  and  Gibbons,  the 
author  of  the  Rhciorick^  for  the  last.  In  this 
case  the  ear  and  analogy  ou^t  to  decide.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable was  the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
word,  as  we  find  it  so  accented  in  almost  all 
the  systems  t)f  Rhetorick  published  several 
years  ago  for  the  use  of  schools:  and  as  these 
words  from  the  Greek  were  generally  pro- 
nounced in  the  Latin  manner;  that  is,  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate  in  Maonim^^  and 
i>ot  bn  the  penultimate,  as  luMtrvwtua, 
the  ^ccondary  accent  naturally  fell  on  the  first 
syllable,  which  is  naturally  become  the  princi- 
pal of  the  English  Metonymy.  (503)— (Sec 
Ac  At)  KM  y).  But  that  the  ear  is  pTcased  wid) 
fbe  antepetiuhimate  accent  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  that  this  word  has  as  great  a  right  to  that 
accent  zs  lipofbymy,  bomonymy^  synwiymy.&jc. 
-is  unquestionable*  Besides,  the  enchtical  ac- 
cent, as  this  may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  that,  without  evident  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred.  See 
Principles,  No.  513,  518, 519, 

Metoposcopy,  met-to-pos'ko-pc.  s. 

(518)  The  study  of  physiognomy. 
Metre,  mi'ter.  s.  (416) 

Speech  confined  to  a  cenain  number  and  bar* 

monick  disposition  of  syllables. 

Metrical,  mit'tre-kal.  a. 

Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

Metropolis.  ra^-tiSp'po-l!s.  s. 

(518).  The  mother  city,  the  chief  city  of  any 
country  or  distrid. 

Metropolitan,  met-trA-pol'li-tan. 
s.^  A  bishop  of  the  mother  church,  an  aich- 
bishop. 

Metropolitan,  Tnct-tfi-pJl'lea.t3n. 
a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 


Mettle,  m?t'tl.  s.  (405) 

Spin?,  spritelincss.  courage.— See  Metal, 
Mettled,  ra^t'tld.  a.  (359) 

Spritely,  courageous 

Mettlesome,  mct'tl-sum.a. 

Spniely,  lively,  brisk. 

Mettlesomely,  mct'tUSm-li.  ad. 

vviili  spriteliness. 

Mew,  mi.  s. 

A  cage,  an  endonire,  a  place  where  a  thing  is 
'  confined ;  cry  of  a  cat ;  a  see-fowK 
To  Mewl,  mile.  v.  n. 

To  squall  at  a  child. 

Mezereon,  mc-zc'rc-un.  s.  (166) 
A  species  of  spurge  laurel. 

Meezotinto,  mct-so-tin'tA.  s. 

A  kind  of  graving. 

Miasm,  mi'azm.  s.  Mlaai^,  Greek. 

A.  particle  or  atom,  supposed  to  arise  firom  dit- 
tempered,  putrefying,  or  poisonous  bodies. 
t^.  The  plural  of  this  word  in  plain  English  is 
mfsm;  if  we  choose  to  be  learned,  and  use 
the  Greek  singular  miasma,  we  tmist  make  die 
piunlmiasmata.^'Sec  Stamina. 

Mick,  mise.  s. 
The  plural  of  Mouse. 

H^c»A£LMAS,  raik'k^l-mfis.  s.(20l) 
1  he  least  of  the  archangel  Michael,  celebrated 
on  the  twenty-ninth  ot  September.  (88) 

ToMiCHE,  mitsh.v.  n. 
To  be  secret  or  coveted.. 

MiCHER,  mitsh'dr.  s. 
A  lazy  loiierer,  who  skulks  about  in  comen 
and  by.places ;  hedge-creeper. 

ftlr  This  word,  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
denved,  arc  in  Ireland  pronounced  with  the 
short/,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it;  but 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  in  Enpland 
pronounced  with  the  long/,  as  more  agreeable 
to  the  orthography.  There  is  a  charaQer  in 
the  farce  of  the  Stage  Coach,  written  by  Far- 
quhar,  aWcd  Micber,  and  this  I  rccolka  to 
have  heard  with  ihci  pronounced  long. 

MiCKLE,  mik'kl.  a.  (405) 
Much,  great.    Obsolete. 

Microcosm,  mi'kio-kozm,  ». 

The  little  world.    Man  is  so  called. 

Micrography,  mi-krog'ra-fi.  s.* 

(129).  1  he  description  dE  the  paru  of  such 
very  small  objcfts  as  arc  discernible  only  with 
a  microscope. 
(W",  ^*»y  5^r.  Sheridan  should  cross  the  gene- 
ral hoe  of  pronunciation,  by  accenting  this 
word  on  the  first  sylbblc,  cannot  be  conceived, 
especially  as  he  has  accented  Micrmeicr  pro- 
perly.   See  Principles,  No.  518. 

Microscope,  mi-kro-skApe.  s. 

An  opiick  instrument  for  viewing  small  ob- 
jeds. 

Micrometer,  mi-krom'me-tSr.  s. 
(129}  (51^}*  -^n  iostrumcnt  contrived  to  mea- 
sure small  spaces. 

Microscopical,  ral-kro-skop'- 

i-kal. 
MiCROscopicK,   mi-krA-skJp' 

Made  by  a  microscope ;  assisted  by  a  micio- 
scope;  resembling  a  microscope. 
Mip,  mid.  a. 
Middle,  equally  between  two  extitmeas  it  is 
much  used  in  compositiog* 

MiD-couRSE,mid'korsc.  $• 
Middle  of  the  way. 


:} 


Mid-day,  mid'da.  s. 

Noon. 

Middle,  mid'dl.  a.  (405) 

Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes;  inter- 
mediate,  utenrening;  Middle  finger,  the  loi« 
noger.  ^ 

Middle,  mid'dl.  s. 

Rrt  equally  distant  ftom  two  extremities;  the 
time  that  passes,  or  events  that  happen  bctwcn 
the  beginning  and  end. 

Middle-aged,  mid'dUidjd.  a. 
(859)-  Placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 

Middlemost,  mid'dl-mosu  a. 

Being  in  the  middle. 
MLpDLiNG,mid'ling.  a.  (410) 

Of  middle  ruk\  of  moderate  size;  having 
moderate  qualities  of  any  kind. 

Midland,  mid'land.  a.  (ss) 

That  which  is  remoiie  from  the  cov t ;  ic  die 
-   midst  of  the  land,  mediterranean. 

Midge,  raidje.  s. 

A  small  fly, 

MiD-HEAVEN,  mid'hivh,  $. 
The  middle  of  the  sky* 

MiDLEG,  mid'l^g.  «. 
Middle  of  the  leg. 

Midmost,  mid' most.  a.. 

The  middle. 

Midnight,  mid'nite.s. 
The  depth  of  night,  twelve  at  night. 

Midriff,  mfd'drif.  s. 

The  diaphragm. 

MlD-SEA^  mid' si.  S. 
The  Mediterranean  sea. 

Midshipman,  mid'ship-man.s.  (ss) 

The  lower  ofiicer  on  board  a  ship. 

Midst,  midst,  s. 

Middle. 
Midst,  midst,  a. 

Midmost,  being  in  the  middle. 

Midstream,  mid'strcme.  s. 
Middle  of  the  stream. 

Midsummer,  mid'sum-mur.  s. 

The  summer  solstice. 
Midway,  mid'wa.  s. 
The  part  of  the  way  equally  distant  from  the 
beginning  and  end. 

Midway,  mid'wa.  a. 

Middle  between  two  places. 

Midway,  mid'wa.  ad. 

In  the  middle  of  the  passage. 

Midwife,  mid' wife.  s.  (i44) 

A  woman  who  assists  women  in  childbirth. 

Midwifery,  mid'wif-re.  s.  (i44) 
Assistance  given  at  childbirth ;  a6l  of  produc- 
tion ;  trade  of  a  midwife. 

"ft^T  Though  the  i  is  long  in  Mid^fe^  it  itil- 
ways  short  in  its  derivative  Midwifery,  awi 
the  compound  Man-mittwife, 

Midwinter,  mid'win-tur.  s. 

The  winter  soUtice. 
Mien.  mene.  s. 

Air,  look,  manner. 

Might,  mite.  (393) 

.  The  pret.  of  May. 
Might,  mite.  s. 
Power,  strength,  force. 

Mightily,  mi'te-le.  ad. 

Powerfully,  efficaciously ;   vcbctncmly,  rigo- 
rously; in  a  great  degree,  very  much* 

Mightiness,  mi'tc-nc«.  s. 
Power,  greatness^  height  of  digni^. 
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Mighty,  ml' li.  a. 
Powerful,  siK»g;  excellent,  or  powerful  m 
any  a£l. 

Mighty,  mVti.  ad. 

Inagreatdenfec.  ^ 

Migration,  mi-gra  shun.  s.  (129; 

Aa  of  cfaaDging  pUcc 

Milch,  milsh.  a.  (352) 

Giving  milk. 

Mild,  mild.  a.  r        , 

Kind,  tender,  indulgent;  loft,  gcnilc;  not 
acrid,  not  corrosive;  mellow,  sweet,  haviog 
DO  mixture  of  acidity.  ,    . 

Mildew,  mil'dii.  s« 

A  disease  10  pUflts. 
To  Mildew,  mil'dfi.  v.  a. 

To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildly, mildMe.  ad. 
Tenderly;  gcmlj. 

Mildness,  raild'nes.  s. 

Gentleness,  tendemas,  clemency ;  contrariety 
to  acrimony. 

Mile,  mile.  s.  ,   .   ^    ,   j 

The  usual  measure  of  roads  m  £nglaad,  one 
thounnd  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards. 

Milestone,  mile' stone,  $. 

Stone  set  to  mark  the  miles. 

Milfoil,  mll'fiil.  s. 

A  plant,  the  same  with  yarrow. 
MiLiARY,m!rya.ri.a.  flu) 
Small,  resembling  a  millet  seed.  ^  ^ 

MiLiARY-FEVER,  mll'va-re-fc  Yur. 
'    8.  A  fcYCT  that  produces  small  eruptions- 

Militant,  mil'li-tant.  a. 
Fighting,  prosecuting  the  business  of  a  spldicfi 
dSgcd  in  wai£ue  wuh  heU  and  the  yfor!4. 
A  term  applied  to  the  Church  of  Chnst  en 
earth,  as  opposed  to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

Military, milM4-ia.ri.  a.  . 

Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  soldierly; 
suiting  a  soldier,  pertaining  to  a  soldier,  war- 
like ;  effeacd  by  soldiera. 
Militia. mfMish'ya.  s. 

The  train  bands,  the  standing  force  of  a  nation. 

Milk,  milk. »._  ,     .    ,-      ,  .  ; 

The  liquor  with  whKh  animals  feed  their 
emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 
ToMilk,  milk.  V.  a.        ^    .    .     , 
To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the  hand  or 
from  the  dug  of  an  animal ;  to  suck. 

Milken,  m!lk'kn.a.(i03) 

Consisting  of  milk. 
MiLKEi^milk'fir.  8.(98) 

One  that  milks  animals.     ^ 
MiLKiNESS,  m!lk'i-nes.  s. 

Softness  like  that  of  milk,  approaching  to  the 

nature  of  milk.  -     ,  -        j 

MiLKLiVERED,  mllk'liv-vurd.  a. 

Cowardly,  faim-beaned. 

Milkmaid.  m!lk'mide.  s. 

Woman  employed  m  the  dairy. 
Mi lkm an,  mflk'man.  s.  (88) 

A  man  who  sells  milk. 
Milkpail;  m?rk'pa!e.  s. 

Vessel  into  which  cows  are  milKeo. 
Milkpan,  m!lk'pan.  s.. 

Vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 
MiLKPOTTAGE,  milk-pit' tidjc.  S. 

(9^  Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  water 

and  oatmeal.  ^ 

MiLKSCORE,  milk'skore.  s* 

Account  of  mtlkowed  for,  scored  on  a  board. 

A  petty  Sttm. 


Milksop,  mflk'sSp.  s. 

A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 
MiLKTOOTH,  milk'tii/A.  s. 


1*    lAJAICW    \.vnjtr^»    am 

Milkteeth  are  those  small  teeth  which  come 
forth  before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months 
old. 
Mil KWiTE,  milk' white,  a.  (397) 
White  as  milk. 

Milkwort,  milk'wurt.  s, 

Milk-wort  is  a  bell-shaped  flower. 
M  ILK  WOMAN,  milk' wira-mun.  s. 
'  A  woman  whose  business  is  to  serve  families 
with  milk. 

Milky,  mllk'e.  a.  (182) 

Made  of  milk;  resembling  milk;  yielding 
milk  f  soft,  gentle,  tender,  timorous. 

Milky-way,  milk'e-wa.s. 

The  galaxy  ;  a  stream  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
discovered  to  arise  from  an  innumerable  as- 
semblage of  small  Stan. 

Mill,  mill.s. 
An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which  corn  is  ground 
tomea^  or  any  other  body  is  comminuted. 

To  Mill,  m!l,  v.  a. 
To  grind,  to  comminute  ;  to  beat  up  choco- 
late ;  to  stamp  letters  or  other  work  round  the 
edges  of  coin  m  the  mint. 

Mill-cog,  mil'kog.s* 

The  dentscuUtions  on  the  circumference  of 
wheels,  by  which  ibinr  lock  into  other  wheek. 

MiLLDAM,  mil'dam.  s. 

The  mound  by  which  the  water  is  kept  up  to 

raise  it  for  the  mill. 
MiLL-HORSE,  mll'hArse.s. 

Horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

Mill-teeth, mil' tc4/A.  $• 

Xhc  grinders. 
MiLLENARiAN,  mil-ltna'ri 
One  who  expc6ts  the  millenniuni. 

Millenary,  mil'ic-na-re.  a. 

Consisting  of  a  thousand. 

Millennium, m!l-l^n'ne-um.  s. 

A  thousand  years  ;  generally  takcri  for  the 
thousand  yean,  during  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition  in  the  church,  grounded  on  a 
doubtful  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  our  Blessed 
Saviour  shall  reign  ytith  thefaithtul  uponeanh 
after  the  resunettion.  (113) 

Millennial, mil-len'ni-al.  a-.  (u3) 

Penaining  to  the  millennium. 

Millepedes,  mil'li-pldz,  or  mil- 

llp'e-diz.  s. 

Wood-lice,  so  called  from  their  nunoerotis 
feet. 
03"  The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr  Kcnrick,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  dcott,  and  Entick ;  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan, 
and  Perry.  That  the  latter  is  the  more  fashion- 
able cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  the  former  is 
the  more  corTe£i  is  evident,  from  similar  words 
which  have  been  anglicised ;  thus  Bipeds  and 
Sfymdrupeds  have  dropped  their  Latin  final 
syllable ;  and  why  the  word  in  question  should 
retain  it,  cannot  be  con(;eived.  Besides,  though 
seldom  used  in  the  singular,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so  used ;  and  then  it  must 
necessarily  become  a  Miiliprd:  Ceniipede^ 
properly  Centipede  is  adopted  ;  and  bv  fiorm- 
mg  Centipeds  m  the  plural,  shows  us  now  we 
ought  to  form  and  |»onounce  the  word  in 
question ;  and  if  Antipodes  has  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  this  analogy,  it  is  because,  like  Can- 
fbarides,  Catyaitdes^  Manes^  &c.  it  is  never 
used  in  the  singular. — See  Antifooks 


Miller,  mtl'iSr.  s.  (98) 
One  who  attends  a  mill. 

Miller's-thumb,  m!l'lurz-/Aum.  s. 

A  small  fish  found  in  brooks,  called  hkewise  » 

bulhead. 
MrtLESiMAL,  mlUles'se-mal.  a» 

Thousandth. 

Millet,  mil' ift.  s.  (99) 

A  plant ;  a  kind  of  fish. 

Milliner,  mil'lfn-nur.  s.  (ps) 
One  who  sells  ribbandsand  dresses  for  wonaen* 

Million,  mil'ydn.  s.  (113) 
The  number  of  a  hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  a  proverbial  name  for  any  very 
great  number. 

Millionth,  m!l'yun/A,  a. 

The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

Millstone,  mil' stone,  s. 

The  stone  by  which  com  is  ground. 

Milt,  milt.  s. 
The  sperm  of  the  male  fish ;  the  spleen. 

Milter,  milt' ur.  s.  (98) 

The  male  of  any  fish,  the  female  being  called 

spawner. 
MlLTWORT,  mflt'wurtv  S. 

An  herb. 


-an.  s. 


Mime,  mime.  s. 
A  bulfoon  who  jpraBises  gesticuhuions,  eithct 
representative  of  some  auion,  or  merely  con- 
taved  to  raise  mirth. 

To  Mime,  mime.  v.  a. 

To  play  the  mime. 

MiMER_,  mi'mSr.  s,  (98) 
A  mimick,  a  buffoon. 

Mimetic,  mi-»it'ik.  a.  (129) 

Apt  to  imiute ;  having  a  tendency  to  imi* 
tatien. 
iffr  'I'his  word  is  in  110  Difkionary  that  I  have 
met  with  ;  but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from 
the  Greek  fufjoirtxM,  aiM  is  adopted  by  good 
speakers,  there  is  no  reason  Why  it  should  not 
be  inserted,  especially  as  it  seems  to  convey  a 
different  idea  from  similar  words ;  for  the  ad- 
je^ive  mimick  seems  to  imply  the  aS  of  imi- 
tating;  and  imitati*ve,  the  power,  capKsbility, 
or  habit  of  imitating ;  while  mimetic  signifies 
a  proneness  or  tendency  to  imitation.  Besides, 
mimetic  seems  to  iinply  a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
the  adions  and  passions  of  living  creatures ; 
but  imitative  is  applied  to  any  qbjefb,  and 
generally  implies  serious  and  respeitable  imi* 
ration.  Thus  we  say,  "  Painting  is  an  imf- 
**  tatiyezrtf  and  that  apes  are  very  mimetic f^*' 
and  **  it  is  observable,  that  those  who  are  very 
*'  mimetic  ar^  seldom  imitati*ve  of  grand  and 
"  noble'obiefls."  Harris,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  used  this  word  rather  inaccurately,  when 
hcMys,  **  The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been 
'*  hitherto  considered  as  fetching  iu  imitation 
"  from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it 
'*  has  been  shown  much  inferior  to  painting, 
*•  and  nearly  equal  to  musick." — Harrises 
Three  Treatises ^  ch.  iv. 

Mimical,  mim'mc-kaf.  a. 
Imiutive,  oefitting  a  mimick,  a^ing  the  mi* 
mick. 

MiMiCALLY,  mim'mi-kal-^.ad» 
In  imitation,  in  a  mimical  manner. 

MiMiCR,  mim'mik.  t.  (543) 
A  ludicrsus  imitator,  a  buSbon  who  copies, 
another's  aB  or  manner  ;.  a  mean  or  servile, 
imitator. 

MiMiCK,  mim'mik.. a. 

Imitative. 
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To  MiMiCK,  niirn'mik.  v.^.  f 

To  itniute  as  a  buffoon,  to  ridicule  Jby  a  i>UTi 
Icsquo  imiuLion. 

MiMiCKRY,  imrn'mtk-ri.  s. 

Burlesque  imitation. 
MiMOGRAPHERj  fnc-mJg'gu-fur.  s. 

( 1 29)  A  writer  of  farces. 
MiMACious,  me-ni'shus.  a.  (356) 

(129)  FullofChreau. 
MiNACiTY,  mi-nas'se-ie.  s. 

Disposition  to  use  threats. 

Minatory,  min'ni-tur-e.  a.  (512) 

Threatening. 
fl^  Forthco,  sec  Dome  STICK. 

To  Mince,  minse.  v.  a* 
To  cut  iiuo  very  small  parti ;  to  nicQlion  anv 
thing  scrupulously  by  a  liulc  at  a  time,  lo  pal- 
liate. 

To  MiNXE,  minse.  v.  n. 

To  walk  nicelv  by  short  steps ;  to  speak  small 
^  and  imperfe^fy ;  tospeakatfc^edly. 

MiNCiNGLY,  m!n'sing-lc.  ad.  (4lo) 
In  small  parts,  iiO(  fully ;  vfededly. 

Mind,  mind.  s. 

Intelligent  power ;  liking,  choice,  inclination  ; 

thoughu,  ficmiments;  opinion;  memory,  re- 

roembrance. 
To  Mind,  mind.  V.  a. 

To  mark,  to  atteixl ;  to  put  in  mind,  10  remind. 

To  Mind, mind.  v.  n. 

To  iodine,  to  be  disposed.    Little  used. 

Minded,  mind' ed.  a. 
Dispoied,  inclined,  aifcdcd  to^f  ards. 

Mindful,  mind'ful.a. 

Attentive ,  having  memory . 

Mindfully,  mlnd'ful-14.  ad. 

Attentively. 

.  Mindfulness,  mind'ful-nis.s, 

.  Attention,  regard. 

Mindless,  mind'ics,  a. 

Inattentive,  regardless;    liot    endued  with  a 
mind,  having  no  tntclle£)ual  powers. 

Mind-stricken,  iTilnd'«rik-kn. a. 

(103)  Moved,  affeOcd  in  the  mind. 

Mine,  mine.  pron.  progressive. 
Belonging  to  me. 


(J::^"  In  reading  the  Scripture,  as,  **  Mtn^  eyes 
**  have  seen  thy  salvation,"  we  arc  at  no  loss 
for  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  the  dig- 
nity and  solemnity  of  the  composition  invari- 
ably dirrQs  us  to  give  the  i  its  long  sound,  as 
iT)J/inf,  line,  See  but  in  Miltoii  and  other  au- 
thors, where  there  is  no  such  dignity  or  solem- 
nity, this  sound  of  the  word  has  an' intolerable 
stiifness,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  used. 
*  Thus,  in  the  Spe6tator,  No.  195,  Mr.  Addison 
says,  •*  Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drinking, 
"  it  sheuld  be  formed  upon  a  siying  quoted 
**  by  Sir  William  Temple — *  The  first  glau 

•  for  myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the 

*  the  third  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth 
'  for  m/n^  enemies.'    InMihontoo: 


■  Methought 


<<  Close  at  WW  ear  one  called  me  f  oith  to  walk*" 

J*ar,  Loit. 
In  Shakespeare,  also : 

'■**  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
*<  My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
**  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stolrf,    . 
**  With  juice  of  cursed  hebona  in  a  phial, 
*<  And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
*<  The  leprous  diitilment." — Hamlet. 

In  all  these  instarcc^  we  find  a  formality,  a 
stateness,  and  uncouthness  of  souodj  that  is 


peculiarly  unpleasant  to  the  ear ;  and  ^s  this- 
mode  of  writing  was  introduced  wheh  oar 
language  may  be  said  to  hn-t  been  Iti  its  in- 
fancy tor  the  sake  of  euphony,  (for  it  is  clearly. 
ungrammatical)  so  now,  when  it  may  bc'saidi 
that  it  has  arrived  at  its  maturity,  the  very  Cime| 
reason  seems  to  entitle  the  present  age  to  alttit 
j*t ;  that  is,  I  mean  the  pronurtciation  of  it,  by 
substituting  my,  pronounced  like  me,  in  its 
stead.  ' 

The  disagreeable  sound  which  mzne  has  in  thes4 
cases,  has  induced  several  readers  to  pronoonco 
it  min ;  but  by  thus  mincing  the  matter.  (i( 
the  pun  will  be  pardoned  me)  ilicy  mutilate  the 
word,  and  leave  it  more  disagreeable  to  the  ea^ 
than  it  was  before.  Rcadcn  therefore  havd 
no  choice,  but  either  to  pronounce  it  as  it  is 
written^  and  to  let  the  author  be  a.i^wcrable 
for  the  ill  sound  ;  or,  in  all  language  but  that 
of  Scripture,  to  chan^^e  it  into  my,  pronouncei| 
like  me,  < 

Shakespeare  seeais  to  have  used  this  word  ludi«- 
crously  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
where'  FaUtaflF  says,  "  Mine  host  of  the  Garter 
**  —truly,  mitu'hostt  I  must  turn  away  some 
"  of  my  followers  1"  and  the  bos',  by  rcqjuest- 
inf^  FalstafF  to  speak  scholarly  and  wisely  ,^ms 
to  mtimate,  tl^t  this  use  of  the  word  mine  be- 
fore a  vpwel  or  an  b,  was  ihe  most  corrcft  way 
of  speaking.  But  though  /i&y  will,  im  fami- 
liar or  ludicrous  language,  admit  of  Dcing 
changed  into  the  sound  of  the^-mni  will,  on 
po  occasion,  suffer  an  altetauon  into  min- 
•  When  the  vowel  is  used  familiarly,  it  isaUraya. 
a  burlesque  tipon  the  grave  use  of  u,  and  there- 
fore requires  the  grave  sound,, (ha;  uie  hvnibur 
may  not  be  lost. 

Mine,  mine.  s.  (64) 

A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which  cpptaios 

roe^ls,  or  minerals;  a  cavern. diig  under  aoy 

fortification. 
To  Mine,  mine.  v.  n. 

To  dig  mines  or  burrows.  < 

To  Mine,  mine.  v.  a. 

To  sap,  to  ruin  by  mines,  to  destroy  by  slow 

degrees. 

Miner,  minc'iir.  $•  igs) 
One  tiiat  digs  for  jonetals ;  one  who  makes  mi- 
litary mines. 

Mineral,  m!n'ir-al.  s.  fss) 
Fossile  body,  matter  dug  out  of  mines. 

Mineral,  mfn'ner-al.  a. 

Consisting  of  fossile  bodies. 

Mineralist,  min'n^r-al-!st.  s. 
One  skilled  or  employed  in  minerals. 

MiNERALOGiST,min-n€r-al'lo-j!st.s. 
On«:  who  discourses  on  minerals. 

Mineralogy,  min-n^r-ii'lo-je.  s. 
(518)  Tbe  dodrine  of  minerals. 

To  Mingle,  mfng'gl,  v.  a.  (405) 
To  mix,  to  join,  to  compound,  to  unite  with 
something  so  as  to  make  one  mass. 

To  Mingle,  ming'gU  v.  n. 

To  be  mixed,  to  be  united  with. 

Mingle,  ming'gl.s. 

Mixture,  medley,  confused  mass. 
MiNGLER,  ni!ng'gl.ur.  s.  (gs) 

He  who  mif^les. 

Miniature.  mWe-ture.  s.  (274) 

Kcpicsentation  in  a  small  compass ,  represenu- 
tio!!  le&s  than  the  reality. 

Minikin^  min'ne-kfn.  s. 

Small,  diminutive. 

Minim,  uiiu'nfm.  s. 

A  small  bcingi  a  dwarf. 

Minimus,  min'ne^mus.  s. 
A  being  of  the  least  size.    Not  used . 


Minion,  rain'yun.  s,  (b)  (u3) 

A  favourite,  a  darling ;  a  low  dependant. 

Minious,  mln'yus.  a.  (113) 
Of  the  colour  of  red  lead*  or  vermilion. 

To  MiNiSH.  min'nish.  V.  a. 
To  lessen,  10  lop,  to  impair.    Obsolete. 

Minister,  min'nis-tSr.  (98)  (503  i) 

An  agent ;  one  who  a^  under  another ;  one 
who  IS  employed  in  the  admioistFatioD  of  go- 
vernment ;  one  who  performs  sacerdoul  func* 
.  tions ;  a  delegate,  an  official ;  on  agent  from  a 
foreign  pjhvcr. 

To  Minister,  min'ni.Mur.  y.  a. 

To  give,  10  supply,  to  ifibrd. 

To  Minister,  m!n'iiis-tur.  v. n. 

l]o  attend,  to  scrv^  in  any  office ;  to  give  me- 
dicines ;  to  give'  supplies  of  things  needful,' to 
^A'c  assistance ;  to  attend  an  the  service  of 
God.  •  •     ' 

Ministerial,  raln-nis-te'rc-al.  a.- 

Aitciidant,  ading  at  command ;  a6Hng  tinder 
supefibr  authority  ;  sacerdotal,  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiasiicks  or  their  ofiBce  ;  pertainicg  to 
ministers  of  state. 

MiNiSTERY,  min'fs-tur-e.  s. 
Office,  service. 

MiNiSTRAL,  tn!n'ii!s-tral.  a.  (ss} 
Pertaining  to  a  minister. 

MiNiSTRANT,'  min'nis-trant.  a. 
Attendant^  a^tng  at  comtnand. ' 

Ministration^  mill' n!$-tra'«hun.$. 

Agency,  intervention,  office  of  a^cnt  delegated 
or  commissioned  /  sefVice,  office,  ecdcsflStical 
fondion. 

Min  istr  y,  m!n'  nts-tri.  s. 
Officb,  scrvjce;  ecclesiastical  fundion;  sgcnfy, 
interposition ;  persons  employed*  in  the  pubiick 

'    affai/s  of  a  state. 

Minium^  mfn'yuAi^  s.  (iis) 

.   Vermilion,  red  lead. 

Minnow,  m!n*ni.s.  (327) 

A  very  small  fish,  a  pink. 

Minor,  mi'nur.  a.  (166) 
Petty,  ioconsiderable  i  less,  smaller. 

Minor,  ral'nur.  s. 

One  under  age ;  the  second  or  puticular  pro- 
position in  the  syllogism. 

Minority,  mc-Hir'e-te.s.(l3f))  . 
The  state  oT  being  under  age  ;  the  stau  of 
being  less ;  the  smaller  oumber. 

Minotaur,  m!n'no-tawr.  s. 
A  nions'cr  invented  by  the  poett,  half  n^^^ 
a»d  half  b«ll.  '  '         '^ 

Minster,  xjiin'stSr.  s.  (gg) 

A  monastery,  an  ecck»iattical  frateiniiyi  >  ca- 
thedral church. 

M I N  stre  l,  min'  striL  ^.  (99) 
A  musician,  one  who  ptovs  um  instniiDei^* 

Minstrelsey,  min  Rtrel-si.  s. 
Mustek,  instrumental  bannony;  vDnoberof 
musicians. 

Mint,  mfnt.  s. 

A  plant. 
Mint,  m!nt.  s. 
The  place  where  oioney  is  coined  i  any  place 
of  invention. 

To  Mint,  mint.  v.  a. 

To  coin,  to  stamp  money ;  to  invent,  to  foigf. 

Mint.\ge,  mint'idje,  s.  (yc) 
That  which  is  coined  or  stamped ;  the.  duty 
paid  for  coining.  ' 

MiNT£H,m!nt'iir.s.  (qs) 
A  coiner. 
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MiNTMAN,  mlnt'man.  s.  (ss). 

One  skiHed  in  coina|R. 
MiNTMASTER,  nunt'mS-stur.  s. 

One  who  presides  in  coinage. 

Minuet,  min'nA-ft.s.  (gg) 

A  stately  regular  dance. 
MiN  UMy  mln'num.  s. 
With  prutersy  a  small  son  of  printing  letter; 
with  musicians,  a  note  of  slow  ume. 

Minute*  nii-nute',  a. 

Small,  little,  slender,  small  in  bulk. 
(f:^  If  we  wish  to  be  very  i»/»if/^,we  pronounce 
the  /  in  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  the  word 
direSlji  which  sec. 

Minute,  min'nit.  $. 

The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour ;  any  small  sp9ce 
of  lime ;  the  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in 
writing. 
f:3r  I  bave  given  the  colloquial  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  but  b  all  solemn  speaking  would 
fccommend  the  onhoaa|^ical»  or  that  which 
is  indicated  by  the  spelling. 

To  Minute,  mln'nlt.  v.a- 

To  set  down  in  short  hinu. 

Minute-book,  fn!ti'nft-b2Sk.  s. 

Book  of  short  hinu. 

Minute-glass,  mfn'nit-glas.  8« 

Glass  of  which  the  sand  measures  a  minute. 
Minutely,  mi-nute'le,  ad. 

To  a  small  point,  cxaai^.—See  Minute. 
Minutely,  inin'nlt-lc.  ad. 

Every  minute,  with  very  litde  time  intenrenlng. 

Little  u%d. 
Minuteness,  mi-nute'nes.  s. 

Smallness,  exility,  inconsiderablcness.    , 

MiNUfE-WATCH,  tnln'nit-wotsh.  s. 

A  watch  in  which  minutes  are  more  distinctly 

■larkel  thaixin  common  watches  which  reckon 
.  by  the  hour. 
MlNUTiA,  it)i.ni'she-5.  (92) 

The  siDaliestpait  of  any  thing* 
fiJ^  This  word,  which  is  much  in  use,  is  a  per- 
^uQl  Latin  word,  the  plural  of  which,  minviM^ 
.  ispfooounoed 

Menutia,  tni-ni'she-c. 
MiNX,inin^ks.'6.  (408) 

A  she  pttppy ;  a  young,  pert,  wanton  girl. 

Miracle,  mtr'a-kl.  s. 

A  vronder,.  something  above  human  power ; 
iathcolagy^  an  «0ed;aboye  human  or  natural 
power,  perioTmed  in  attesiaiion  of  >ome  truth. 

■^Jr  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
sound  of  the  first  syllabic  of  this  word,  as  he 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  vulgar  pronunciation. 
which  does  not  distinguish  between  the  sound 
of  i,  succeeded  by  single  or  double  r,  not  finals 
and  the  sound  o/ti  fitial,  or  succeeded  by  rand 
another  consonant.  In  the  former  case  the  i  is 
pure,  and  has  exadly  the  same  sound  as  i  rs  re- 
presentative^ in  PyramiJi  Lyric^  &c.;  in  the 
latter  the  i  goes  into  short «  or  «,  as  in  Birth ^ 
Virtuet  &c*  or  5/r,  Stir,  &c.  See  Principles, 
No.  108,  109,  110. 

Miraculous,  me-rak'k&.Ius.  a. 

Done  by  miracle,  produced  by  miracle,  cffeBed 
by  power  more  than  natural. 

Miraculously,  njc-rak'ki-lus-lJ. 

ad.  By  miracle,  by  power  above  that  of  nature. 

MiRACULOUSNESS,    me-rak'kJi-lus- 

nes.  s. 
Superioritv  to  natural  power. 

Ml  RE,  mire.  s. 
Mud,  dirt. 


To  MiRE,  mire.  v.  a. 

To  whelm  in  the  mud. 

Miriness,  mi're-nes.  s. 
Dirtiness,  fulness  of  mire. 

Mirror, mfr'rur.  s.  (109)  (166) 

Alookini;  gl :»,  auy  thing  which  exhibit*  rc- 
prcscntduoo^  of  objc^s  by  icflcCtion ;  it  is  used 
tor  pailcrn. 

Mirth,  mlvth,  s.  (lOS) 

Men  imcnt  Jollity,  gaiety,'  laughter. 

Mirthful,  m^r/A'ful.  a. 

Mcriy,  gay,  cheerful. 

Mirthlkss.  mer/A'les.  a. 
Joyless,  cheerless. 

MiRY,  mi're.  a. 
Deep  in  mud,  muddy ;  consisting  of  mire. 

Mis,  nii<?. 
An  inseparable  particle  used  in  composition  to 
mark  an  ill  sense,  or  dc()ravation  of  the  mean- 
ing, as  chance,  luck;  mischance,  ill  luck ;  to 
like,  to  br  pleased ;  to  mifklike,  to  be  offended. 
It  IS  derived  from  mest  in  Teiuonick  and 
French,  uaed  in  the  same  sense. 

fffr  What  is  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  of 
this  inseparable  preposition  is,  that  the  /,  whe- 
ther the  accent  be  on  it  or  not,  or  whether  it 
be  followed  by  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  it  al- 
ways retains  its  sharp  hissing  sound,  and  never 
goes  into  s,  like  dis  and  ex.  The  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  the  latter  come  to  us  compounded, 
and  have  their  meaning  so  mingled  with  the 
word  as  to  coalc^e  with  it,  while  rms  remains 
a  distin6V  prefix,  arid  has  but  one  uniform 
meaning. 

MiSACCEPTATiON,  m!s-ak-&ip-t4'- 

shun.  s. 
The  a6t  of  taking  in  a  vrrong  sense. 

Misadventure,  m!s-ad-ven't$hure. 

s.  Mischaiu:e,  misfortune,  ill  luck ;  in  law^ 
manslaughter. 

MiSADVENTURED,  mis-ad-vln^ 

tshui'd.  a.  (359) 

Unfortunate.    \ 

Misadvised, mis^ad-vizd'.  a.  (359) 

lUdireaed. 

MiSAiMED,  mis.4md'.  a.  (339) 
Not  aimed  rightly. 

Misanthrope,  mis' an-/ArApe. (503) 

8.  A  hater  of  mankind. 

Misanthro?V,  njts-an'//jro-pe.  s. 
(518)  Hatred  of  mankind. 

Misapplication,  mls-ap-plc-ki'-  • 

shfin.  s. 
Application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  Misapply,  m!s-ap-pli'.  v.  n. 
'  To  apply  to  Wrohg  purpoKs. 

To  Misapprehend,   mts-ap-prJ- 
hlnd'.  V.  a.'         y^ 

Not  to  understand  righny. 

Misapprehension, m?s-ap-pre-hcn' 
shun.  s. 

Mistake,  nrt  right  apprehension. 

To  Misascribe,  mis-as-skiibe'.  v. a. 

To  ascribe  falsely. 

To  MiSASSiGN,m!s-Xs-sine'.  v.  a. 

To  iii.«ij:n  erroneously. 

To  Misbecome,  mfs-be-kum'.  v.  a^ 

Not  to  'become,  to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit, 

MiSBEG'OT,  rois-be-got'.  "1 

Misbegotten,  mis-bc-got'in,   j  ^' 
Unlawfully  or  irregularly  begotten. 


To  Misbshave,  mts-bi-hive'.  v.  it^ 

To  ad  ill  or  improperly. 

Misbehaviour,  mfs-bi-havc^yur.s. 

IUcondi]6l,  badprjUice. 
Misbelief,  mis-bi-le^f.  s. 

False  religion,  a  wrong  belief. 

Misbeliever,  nus-bc-lei'vur.  s. 
One  that  holds  a  h\ic  rebgion,  or   believes 

wrongly. 

To  Miscalculate,  mis-kal'ki-late. 

v.  a.  To  reckon  wrong. 

To  MisCAL,  ni!s-k4wl'.  v.  a.  (406) 
To  name  improperly. 

Miscarriage,  ni!s-kar'ridje.  5.(90) 

Unhaupy  event  of  ao   underuking ;  abortion, 
a6i  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time.  , 

To  MiscARRV,rnis-k3r-ie.  v.  n. 
To  fail,  not  to  have  the  intended  event ;  to 
have  an  abortion. 

Miscellaneous,  mls-sel-la'ne-us. 

a.  Mingled,  composed  of  various  kinds. 

MiscELLANEOL'bNESS,  mis-sel-la'- 

nc-us-nes.  s. 
C(>mpositioo  of  various  kinds. 

M1SCELLANY9  mls'&el-itn-c.  a.(503) 
Mixed  of  various  kinds. 

J:3r  The  accent  on  ihe  first  syllable  of  i  his  word, 
which  is  the  accentual  ion  of  all  our  orthi!^' 
pisu,  except  Dr.  Kenrick,  is  a  proof  of  the 
tendency  to  folio ^^ he  secondary  accent  of  the 
oriji^inal  Laiin  v^ord,  notwithstaruiing  the  dou- 
ble consonant  in  the  midc^lc.  Thuj»  MijcW- 
laneUf  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  having  a 
stress  on  the  first,  becomes  the  accent  when 
the  word  is  anglicised  by  dropping  a  syllable. 
See  Ac  AD  K  MY,  Mamillakv,  and  Me- 
dullary. 

Miscellany,  mfs'sel-l^n-J.'  s, 

A  mass  or  col  legion  formed  out  of  various 
kinds. 

To  Miscast,  mis-kast'.  v.  a. 

To  lake  a  wrong  account  of. 

MibCHANCE,  mis-tshanse'.  s. 
Ill  luck,  ill  fortune. 

Mischief,  mis'tshif.  ».  (277).  . 

liaim,  hurt,  whatever  is  ill   and  ihjuriottsly 
dune ;  ill  consequence,  vexatious  affair. 
To  Mischirf,  mis'tshif.  v.  a. 

To  huit,  toharra,  toinjuie. 

MiscinEFMAKKR,  mis'tshtf-mi'kur. 

s.  One  who  causes  nn^ichief. 

Mischievous,  ml^'tshe-vus.  a. 

(27;^)  Harmful,  buitful,  destruclive  ;  spiteful^ 

malicious. 

(J:3r  There  is  an  accentuation  of  this  word  upon 
the  second  syllable,  cbiciiy  coiJi-Mid  to  ihe  vuU 
gar,  which,  frort>  its  agrernblencss  o  nr.alogy, 
IS  well  worthy  of  being  adopted  by  ihc  I^*arnecl. 
Analopy  certainly  recjuires  that  ihv-  veib 
formed  from  tb?  noun  M./rA/</should  be  wir- 
ciif<t;r,  as  from  ibiif,  tbietn  ;  grtef,  gritvr\ 
beliefs  beiieir,  &c.  with  ihe  Mxent  on  the 
seditad  syllable,  (402)  and  ftom  such  a  verb 
wouU  tiaturally  l>e  formed  the  adjeflive  in 
quettion.  But  what  analogy  can  give  sanc- 
tion to  a  vulgarism  ?  What  Pope  obaeives  of 
the  learned  m  another  case,  is  but  too  appli* 
cable  in  this « 

«<  So  much  Ibey  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the 
«<  throng 

<•  By  chance  go  right,they  purpoady  go  wrong.** 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  lMigua|te,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  it  is  safer  to  be  wrong  witkk 
the  politf  than  right  with  the  vul^. 
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iilisCHiEVOUSLY,  mls'tshi-vus-lc. 
ad.  Noxioiuly,  huitfully,  wickedly. 

MifccmEVOusNESSjinis'tshi-vus-nis 
s.  Hurtfulnen,  pemiciousness,  wickedncti. 

MlSClBLE,  mls'se-bL  a.  (405) 
Possible  to  be  nunglcd. 

MisciTATiON,  mts-sJ-ta'shun.  s. 
Uuiair  or  false  quotation. 

To  MisciTE,  mis-sue',  v.  a. 
To  quote  wrong. 

MisCLAiM,  mls-klamc'.  s. 
Misukcn  claim. 

Misco^CEiT,  m!s-kon-seet' . 

Misconception,  mis-kon-scp'  >s 

shSn. 

A  wrong  notion. 

Misconduct, mis-kon'dukt.  s. 

Ill  behaviour,  ill  management. 

To  Misconduct^  mis-ktn-ddkt'. 

V.  a.  To  manage  amiss. 

Misconstruction,  mis-kSn-struk'. 
shun.  s. 

Wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  things'. 

To  Misconstrue,  mis-kor>'stru. 
V.  a.  To  interpret  wrong. — Sec  Construe 

Miscontinuance,  mis.kSn-tin'nu- 

aiise.  s. 

Cessaiion,  intermission. 
MisCREANCE,  mis'kre-anse 

Miscreancy,  mis'kri-an-s^ 
Unbelief,  false  faith,  adherence  to 
ligion. 

Miscreant,  mfs'kre-ant.  s. 

One  that  holds  a  faUe  &ith,  one  who  believes 
in  Bilse  gods ;  a  vile  wretch. 

Miscreate,  m!s-kri-iie'.  1 

Miscreated,  mis-krc-a'ied       / 

Formed  unnaturally  or  illegitimately. 

Misdeed,  mis-deid'.  s. 

Evil  a£lioo« 
To  Misdeem,  mis-deem',  v,  a. 

To  judge  ill  of,  to  mistake. 

To  Misdemean,  rafs-de-mcnc'.v.a. 

To  bcha\'e  ill. 
Misdemeanor,  m!s-d£-me'ndr.  s. 

(i66)-  A  petty  offence,  iH  bebavioiu-. 

To  MiSDO,  mis-dio'.  v.  a. 
To  do  wrong,  to  commit  a  crime. 

To  MiSDO,  mis-dW.  V.  n. 

To  commit  faults. 
Misdoer,  mls-diJ'Sr.  s.  (ps) 

An  offender,  a  criminal. 

To  Misdoubt,  mfc-diut'.  v.  z^ 

To  susped  of  deceit  or  danger. 

Misdoubt,  mis-diut'.  s. 

Susjiicion  of  crime  or  dangers ;  irresoluiion, 
hesitation. 

To  Misemploy,  mis-cm-plAc'.  v.  a. 

To  use  to  wrong  purposes. 

MiSEMPLOYMENT,  mls-cm-pltt'- 

menu  s. 
Improper  apelicauon. 

MiS£«,  mi'zur.  s.  (98) 
A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity. 

Miserable,  mie'Edr-a-bL  a,  (5^7) 

Unhappy,  wretched ;  wonbleis,  culpably  par- 
timooioaSf  Mingy* 
MiSERABLENESS,  m}z'zur-a.tbi-nls. 
a.  $tiie^4iiisery. 


Miserably,  m!z'zur-a-bli.  ad. 

Unhapp'dy,  cabimitously ;  wrcKhedly,  meanly. 

Misery,  miz'zur-e.  s.  (440)  {557,) 
Wretchedness,  irohappiness;  calamity,  mis- 
Ibrtuncy  cause  of  misery. 

To  MiSFASHiON,  mis-{a$h-un.  v.  a. 
To  form  wrong. 

Misfortune,  m!$-fSr'tshune.  5?. 
(461).   Calamity,  ill  luck,  want  of  good  for- 
tune. 

To  Misgive,  mis-elv'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  with  doubt,  to  cCeprive  of  confidence. 
MiSGOVERNMENT,    Tn!s-gfiv'6rn- 
mint.s, 

111  administration  of  puMick  affairs;  ill  ma- 
nagement ;  irregularity,  inordinate  behaviour. 

Misguidance,  mis-gyi'danse.  s. 

False  dirc6lion.  * 

To  Misguide,  mfs-gyide',  v.  a. 

To  dirc^  ill,   to  lead  the  wrong  way.— See 
Guide, 

Mishap,  mfs-hap'.  s. 

Ill  chance,  ill  luck. 

To  MisiNFER,  mls-!n-fer'.  v.  a. 
To  infer  wrong. 

To  Misinform,  mis-in-firm'.  v.  a. 

To  deceive  by  false  accounts. 

Misinformation,  mis4a-f6r.ma'- 
sbun.  s. 
False  intelligence,  false  accounts. 

To  Misinterpret,  mis-in-ter'prct, 

V.  a.  To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense. 

To  Misjoi-N,  mis-jSfn'.  v,  a. 
To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

To  Misjudge,  mis-judje'.  v.  a. 
To  form  fiilsc  opmions,  to  judge  ill- 

To  Mislay,  rofs-la'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. 
Mislayer,  mfs-la'fir.  s.  (qs) 
One  that  piiu  in  the  wrong  place* 

To  Mislead,  mts-lide'.  v.  a. 

To  ^uide  a  wrong  way,  to  betray  to  mischief, 
10  mistake. 

Mtsleader,  mts-li'dur.  s.  (ps) 
One  that  leads  to  ill. 

Mislen,  mls'lfn.  s. 

Mixed  com. 

To  MiSLiKE,  mis-like',  v.  a. 
To  disapprove,  to  be  not  pleased  with. 

MiSLiKE,  mis-like'.  s. 
Disapprobation,  distaste. 

MiSLiKER,  mts-li'kur.  s.  (93) 
One  that  disapproves. 

To  MiSLiVE,  m!s-l!v'.  v.  a. 

To  live  ill. 

To  Misman  AGJE,.inis-man'idje.  v.  a. 
To  manage  ill. 

Mismanagement,   mis-man'ldje- 
ment.  s.  * 

III  management,  ill  condoft. 

To  Mismatch,  mis-maish'.v.  a. 
To  match  unsuitably. 

To  Misname,  mis-name',  v.  a. 
To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

Misnomer,  mls-no'mur.  s.  (os) 
In  law,  an  indidment  or  any  other  ad  vacated 
by  a  wrong  name. 

ToMisobserve,  mfs-Jb-zcrv'.  v.  a. 
Not  to  obscive  accurately. 

Misogamist,  me-s5g'ga.m!st.  «.  ' 
(129).  A  marriage  hater. 


MisoCYNY,m^T8ocl'j4-n^.  s.  (129) 
Hatred  of  women. 

To  Misorder,  mis-ir'ddr.  v.  a. 

To  coodad  ill,  to  manage  irregularly. 

Misorder,  mfs-ir'dur.  s.  (98) 

Iritgularity,  disorderly  proceedings. 
MisoRDERLY,  mfs-or'dur-Ie.  a. 

Irregular. 

To  MisPEND,  mfs-sp^nd'.  v,  a. 
To  spend  ill,    to  wa^^tc,    to  consume  to  no 
purpose. 

MisPENDER,  m!s-spend'ur.  s. 
One  who  spends  ill  or  prodigally. 

MispER5UASiON,m{s-pcr-swa'zhun. 
s.  Wrong  notion,  false  opinion. 

To  Misplace,  mU-plase'.  v.  a. 
1  o  pur  in  a  wrong  place. 

To  Misprise,  mis-prize'.  v. a. 

To  mistake,  to  slight,  to  scorn.  The  word  in 
this  sense  is  wholly  obsolete. 

Misprison,  mis-piizh'un.  s. 
Mistake,    misconception;    neglecl,   coocral- 
ment. 

To  Misproportion,  mis-pro-por'* 

shun.  V.  a. 

To  join  without  due  proportion. 
MisPROUD,  nifs-pr&iid'.  a; 

Vitiously  proud.     Obsolete. 

To  Misquote,  mis-kwote'.  v.  a. 

U^d)'  1  o  quote  talscly.— See  QuoTi. 
To  Misrecite,  mis-ri-site'.  v. a. 
To  recite  not  according  10  the  truth. 

To  MiSRECKON,  m!$-i4k'n.  v.  a. 
(103}.  To  reckon  wrong,  to  compute  vroi^. 

To  MiSRELATE,  mis-r6-l5te'.  v.  a. 
To  reUte  inaccurately  or  wisely. 

MiSRELATiON,  mfs-re-li'sLun.  s. 
False  or  inaccurate  narrative. 

To  MiSREMEMBER,m!s-r^-m?m'bur. 
V.  a.  To  mistake  by  trusting  to  roeinoiy. 

To  MisREPORT,  m!s-rc-pirt'.  v.  a. 
To  give  a  false  account  of. 

M1SREPORT9  mis-re-port'.  $. 
False  account,   false  and  malicious  icpreseii- 
tatioD. 

To  Misrepresent,  mis-rip-prc- 
zJnt'.v.  a. 

I'o  present   not  m  it  is,   to  fiJsify  to  iitoA' 
vantage. 

Misrepresentation,  mis-ilp-pri- 
z^n-ti'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  misrepresenting ;  account  aulici- 
ously  false. 

Misrule,  mis-rMl'.s.  (339) 

Tumult,  confusion,  rtvcl. 

Miss,  mis.  s. 

Tlic  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl;  a 
strumpet,  a  concubine,  a  prostitaie. 
To  Miss,  mis.  v.  a. 
Not  to  hit,  to  mistake ;  to  fiiil  of  obtainiiE; 
to  discover  something  10  be  uocxpedcdiy 
wantine;  to  be  without;  to  omit;  topesccivc 
want  of. 

To  Miss,  mis.  v.  n. 

To  fly  wide,  not  to  hit ;  not  to  succeed;  to 
fail,  40  mistake;  10  be  lost,  to  be  wanting;  to 
miicany,  to  fail ;  to  &il  to  obtain,  kam,  or 
find. 

Miss,  mis.  s. 
Loss,  want;  mistake,  error. 

Missal,  mis'sal.  t. 
The  mass  book. 
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To  MisSAY,m!s.si'.  v.  a. 

To  say  ill  or  wrone. 

To  MissEEM,niIs.siim'.  v.  n. 

To  make  £ilsc  appeanncet  to  raiibecome. 

To  MissERVE,  mh-scrv'.  v.  a. 
To  serve  uoiaithnilly 

To  Misshape,  mis-shape'.  v.  a. 

To  shape  ill,  to  form  ill,  co  deform. 

Missile,  mis'stl.  a.  (i4o) 

Thrown  by  the  hand,  »trilung  at  distance. 

Mission,  mfsh'un.  s.  (49) 

Commissiony  the  state  of  being  sent  by  su- 
preme authority ;  persons  sent  on  any  account ; 
dismission,  discharge. 
Missionary,  m!sh'un-nar-r^.    \ 

MissiONER.  mish'un-n3r.  (98)  /'* 
(51%}'  One  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

Missive,  mis'slv.  a.  {i5&) 

Such  as  may  bt  sent. 

Missive,  mU'siy.  s.  (159) 

A  letter  sent:  it  is  retained  in  Scotland  in 
that  sense.    A  messenger.    Obsolete. 

ToMispEAK,  mis-ipeke'.  v.  a. 
To  speak  wi«ng. 

Mist,  mtst.  s. 

A  low  thin  cloud,  a  small  thin  rain  not  per- 
ceived in  drops ;  any  thing  that  dims  or 
darkens. 

To  Mist,  m!st.  v.  a. 

To  cloud,  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or  steam. 

MiSTAKABLE,  mts-ta'ka-bl.  a.  (405) 
Liable  to  be  conceived  wrong. 

To  Mistake,  mis-take  .  v.  a. 

To  coiKeive  wrong,  to  take  something  for  that 
which  it  is  not. 

To  Mistake^  inis-t5kc'.  v.  n. 

To  err,  not  to  judge  right. 
Mi«ta'en,  mis-tAne''. 

Fret,  and  part.  pass,  of  MisDke,  poetically  for 
Mistaken. 

To  be  Mistaken,  m?s-ta'kn.  (103) 

To  err. 
f^  Dr.  Johnson  savs  this  word  has  a  kind  of 
reciprocal  sense.  I  mistake  is  like  ihe  FretKh 
y«?  mf  trompe:  I  am  mhtaken  means  /  mis- 
rofuehvf,  J  am  in  an  trroff  more  frequently 
than  /  am  Hi  untiersiood;  but,  my  opinion  ts 
mistairn,  means  tny  opinion  is  not  rightly  un^ 
derst^od'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  irregularity,  it  has  long  been  an  eye- 
sore to  our  Grammarians,  but  has  got  such 
possession  of  the  language  as  to  render  it  al- 
most incurable.  Let  us  avoid  it  as  much  as  we 
will  in  speaking  and  writing,  it  will  still  re- 
main upon  nur  nooks  as  a  part  of  the  language. 
Mistaken  nvretcb,  for  mistaking  tvretco  is  an 
apostrophe  that  occun  every  where  among  our 
poets,  particularly  those  of  the  staee ;  the  most 
incorrigible  of  all,  and  the  most  hkelv  to  fix 
and  disseminate  an  error  of  this  kind.  Our 
old  writers  were  ignorant  of  Grammar,  and 
thought  all  phrases  good  that  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  ear ;  but  tl^t  is  not  the  case  since  the 
labours  of  Johnson  and  JUowth.  The  best  way 
therefore  to  remedy  these  abuses,  is  to  avoid 
them  in  future.  With  respe£l  to  Dr.  John- 
ton's  opinion,  that  this  verb  is  used  in  a  reci- 
procal sense,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  Is  the 
case  with  all  neuter  verbs  of  aOion ;  or  as  Dr. 
Lowth  calls  them,  intransiti'vely  active,  or 
transitivelj  neuter ;  but  the  verb  in  question, 
/  am  mistaken^  for  /  am  mistaking^  seems  ra- 
ther to  be  what  the  Latins  call  a  verb  Deponent^ 
an  a6kive  verb  with  a  passive  form :  an  irregu- 
lariiy  which  is  no  recommendation  to  the  Latin 
language^  and  is  a  blcmbh  in  ours.    I  recol- 


left  but  one  verb  more  of  this  kind ;  wdA  that 
is,  to  sfeed  in  the  sense  of  to  succeed  *weU  or 
Hi,  which  as  a  verb  neuter  ought  to  have  no 
passive  form ;  and  yet  Pope  says, 
•*  A  dire  dilemma !  either  way  jm  xped\ 
*  If  foes,  they  write;  if  friends,  they  read  dm 
«  dead." 

Aid  Otway»  in  the  Orphan  says, 
«« Vm  marry 'd— Death,  /*»  tpedT 

Mistake,  mfs-tike'.  s. 

Misconception,  eiror. 
MiSTAKiNGLY.  mis-ta'kfng-1^.  ad. 

Erroneously,  £ilsely. 
To  Misstate,  mis-state',  v.  a. 

To  state  wrong. 
To  MiSTEACH,  m!s-tetsh'.  v.  a. 
To  teach  wrong. 

To  MiSTEMFER,  mis-tem'pSr.  v.  a« 
To  temper  ill. 

Mister,  mis'tur.  a.  (99) 
{from  mestier,  trade,  French.)  Whatm/J/^r, 
means  what  kind  of.    Obsolete. 

To  MisTERMi  mts-term'.  v.  a. 
To  term  erroneously. 

To  MisTHiNK,  mh'thlnk'.  v,  a. 
To  think  ill,  to  think  wrong. 

To  Mistime^  mis-time',  v.  a. 

Not  to  time  nght,  not  to  adapt  properly  with 
regard  to  time. 
Mistiness,  mis'tc-nes.  s. 

Cloudiness,  state  of  being  overcast. 

MiSTlON,  mis'tshun.  s.  (464) 
The  state  of  being  mingledt 

Mistletoe,  m!z'zl-ti.  s.  (472) 
Thename  of  one  of  those  plants  which  draw 
their  nourishment  from  some  other  plant.  It 
generally  grows  on  the  apple  tree,  sometimes 
on  the  oak,  and  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  ancient  Druids. 

Mistlike,  mist'like.  a* 

Like  a  mist. 

MlSTOLD,  m!s-told'. 
Part.  pass,  of  Mistell. 

Mistook,  mis-tiik'. 

Part.  pass,  of  Misuke. 

Mistress,  mls'trls.  s. 

A  woman  who  governs,  correlative  to  subjc8 
or  to  servant ;  a  title  of  common  respe£l ;  a 
woman  skilled  in  any  thing ;  a  woman  teacher; 
a  woman  beloved  and  courted ;  a  term  of  con- 
temptuous address ;  a  whore,  a  concubine. 

(t^  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  dispatch, 
which  has  corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  has, 
when  it  is  a  title  of  civility  only,  contraded 
Mistress  into  Missis.  Thus,  Mrs*  Montague, 
Mrs.  Carter,  &c.  are  pronounced  Mtssis 
Montague,  Missis  Carter,  &c.  To  pronounce 
the  wonl  as  it  is  written,  would,  in  tocsc  cases, 
appear  quaint  and  pedantick. 

Mistrust,  mfs-trust'.fr. 

Diffidence,  suspicion,  want  of  confidence. 
To  Mistrust,  m!s,trust'.  v,  a. 

To  suspe3,  to  doubt,  to  regard  with  diffidence. 

Mistrustful,  mis-trust' fu!.  a. 

l)iffident,  doubting. 

Mistrustfulness,   mis-trust' fil- 
nes.  s. 
Diffidence,  doubt. 

Mistrustfully,  mis-trust'fdl-c.  ad. 

With  suspicion.  With  mistru:»t. 

Mistrustless,  mis-ti'ust'lcs.  a. 
confident,  uiuuspeflmg. 


Misty,  mis'ti.  a.         , 

Clouded,  overspread  with  mists ;  obscure. 
To  Misunderstand,  mls-un-dur- 
stand'.  V.  a. 
To  misconceive. 

Misunderstanding,   mis*un-di^- 
stand'ing.  s. 
Difference^  disagreement ;  misconception. 

MisusAGE,  mTs-i'zidje.  s.  (go) 
Abuse,  ill  use  ;  bad  treatment. 

To  Misuse,  mis-uze'.  v. /a.  (43?) 

To  treat  or  use  improperly,  toabute. 
Misuse, mis-use'.s.  (437) 

Bad  use. 

Tb  MiswEEN,  mis-wccn'.  v.  n. 
To  misjudge,  to  distrust.    Obsolete. 

MiSY,  mKse.  s. 
A  kind  of  mineral  much  resembling  the  golden 
marcaslte. 

MiTE,  mite.  s. 
A  sinall  insecl  found  in    cheese  or  com,  a 
weevil ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  ;  any 
thing  proverbially  small ;  a  small  particle. 

MiTELLA,  me-tel'la.  s.  (129)  (92) 
A  plant. 

Mithridate,  mi/A're-date.  s. 
Mithridate  was  formerly,  before  medicine  was 
simplified,  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the 
shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  ingre- 
dients, and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
Miihridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

MiTiGANT,mit'tc-gant.  a. 
Lenient,  lenitive. 

To  Mitigate,  mit'te-gate.  v.  a. 
(91)  To  soften;  to  alleviate;  to  mollify;  to 
cool,  to  moderate. 

MiTiOATiON,  m!t-ti-gi'slmn.  s. 
Abatement  of  any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or  pain- 
ful. 

Mitre,  ml'tur.  s.  (41G) 

A  kind  of  episcopal  crown. 

Mitred,  mi' turd.  a.  (350) 
Adonied  with  a  mitre. 

Mittens,  mit'tinz.  s.  (gg) 

Coarse  gloves  for  the  winter;  gloves  tliat 
cover  the  arm  without  covering  the  fingers. 

Mittimus,  mit'te-mus.  s. 

A  warrant  to  commit  ar>  offender  to  prison. 

To  Mix,  miks.  v.  a. 

To  unite  different  bodies  into  one  mass,  to  put 
various  ingredients  together ;  to  mingle . 

Mixtion,  miks'tshun.  s.  (4Ga) 

Mixture,  confusion  of  one  body  with  aix)thcr. 

MiXTLY.  mikst'lc.  ad. 
With  coalition  of  different  parts  into  one. 

Mixture,  miks' tshirc.  s.  (461) 

I'he  act  of  mixing,  the  state  of  being  mixed  ; 
a  inass  formed  by  mingled  ingredieuts ;  that 
which  is  added  and  mixed. 

MiZMAZE,  miz'maze.  s. 
A  labyrinth. 

Mizzen,  miz'zn.s.  (103) 
The  miazenis  a  mast  in  the  strrn  of  a  ship. 

MneMonicks,  ne-mon'niks.  5. 
The  art  of  mcmoi)'. — Sec  Pn  h  v  mat  i  c k. 

(^  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  lcxic<Ji;raphcr  vhts 
gives  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  that  h.ivinscit  d 
this  word,  except  Mr.  Barclay.  7  he  former 
spells  the  word  mnc-mon-iks,  and  Itavci  us  ro 

{>ronouncc  the  first  syllabic  as  wc  can;  while  ihc 
atter  leaves  out  the'w,  and  v.^ells  the  word  tie- 
momcks',  which,  in  myi opinion,  is  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced. 
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Mo,  mo.  a. 

More  in  number.— Sec  Ewow. 

To  Moan,  m&nc.  v.  a.  (^95) 

To  lament,  to  deplore. 
To  Moan,  niAne.  v.  n. 
To  grieve,  to  make  binefitacieii. 

Moan,  miners. 

Audible  sonxMr. 
Moat,  noote.  s.  (295) 

A  canal  of  water  rouDda  hoote  for  defence* 

To  Moat,  mAte.  v.  a. 
To  surround  with  canab  by  way  ofdicnce« 

Mob,  mib.s. 
The  crowd,  a  tumultuous  xout ;  a  kma  of  fe- 
male bead-dress. 

Ifcf-  Toller  tells  us,  that  in  the  lauer  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  the  rabble  that  at- 
tended the  £arl  of  Shafte^ury*s  partisans  was 
first  called  mo^/7^  o/ft/^f//,  and  afterwards  by 
comradionthemo^;  and  ever  since  the  word 
has  become  proper  English.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  in  Mr.  Addison's  time  this  word  was 
not  adopted ;  for  he  says,  (Speaator,  No.  135) 
**  I  dare  not  answer  that  modf  rep^  (os,  incogs 
««  and  the  like,"  will  not  in  tinic  nc  looked 
upon  as  part  of  our  tongue* 

To  Mob,  m&b*  v.  a. 
To  harass  or  overbear  by  tumult. 

MoBBiSH,  inob'bish.  a. 
Mean,  done  after  the  manner  of  the  mob. 

To  MoBLE,  mo'bl.  v.  a. 

To  dress  grossly  or  inelegantly.    Obsolete. 
(f3-  This  word  now  exists  as  spoken,  tjo  where 

but  in  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare : 
«  But  who,  alas !  had  seen  the  mi^queen  !** 

This  is  always  pronounced  moBB-leJ  upon  the 
stage ;  ano  this  reading  appears  more  correal 
than  mabled  and  mebJed^  which  some  critics 
have  substituted  ;  for  Dr.  Farmer  tells  us,  he 
has  met  with  this  word  in  SbirUfsGentUman 
9/  Venice'. 
«  The  moon  does  mohhU  up  herself ." 

This  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the 
name  women  give  to  a  can,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  piece  of  linen  orawn  together  with 
springs  round  the  head.  The  learned  Mr. 
Upton's  supposition,  that  this  word  signifies 
led  by  tbimib^  is  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
mob  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

MoBBY,  mob'be.  s. 
An  Ajnerican  drink  made  of  potatoes. 

Mobile,  mo-beel'.s.  (il2)(i40) 

I'hc  populous,  the  rout,  tlie  mob. 
^?OBILITY,  mo-bil'le-te.  s. 

Nimblencss,  aftivity;    in  cant  language,  the 

populace ;  fickleness,  inconstancy. 
MocHO-STONE,ni6'ko.stone.  s. 

Mocho-stones  are  nearly  related  to  the  agate. 

To  Mock,  mok.  v.  a.  _ 
To  deride,  to  laufth  at ;  to  ridicule;  to  mimick 
in  contempt;  to  defeat,  to  elude;  to  fool,  to 
t  irKalize,  to  play  on  contemptuously.   . 

To  Mock,  mok.  v.  n. 

To  make  contemptuous  sport. 

Mock.  mok.  s.  .        .  , , 

AQ  of  contempt,  sneer;  imitauon,  mimickiy. 

Mock,  n'&k.  a. 
Counierfcit,  not  real. 

Mock  ABLE,  m&k'ka'bl.  a. 

Xxpt'Sed  to  derision. 

Mocker,  m?;k'kur.  s.  (ys) 
O  ic  who  mocks,  a  scorner,  a  scoffer. 

XvCKERY,  muk'kur-e.  s. 
lArisiO'.i,  sjxjrtivc  insult  v  contemptuous  raer- 


rtmeflit;  vanity  of  Mttauft;  mritstiofi,  ooon- 
:    terfeit  appearance,  vaki  show. 

Mocking-bird,  mok'klng-bSrd.s. 

>    An  American  bird,  which  imitates  the  note  of 
other  birds. 

Mockingly,  inok'klng-li.^. 

.    In  contempt,  with  insult.     ^ 

Mocking-stock,  mSk'king-stSk.  s. 
A  bttttfior  merriment. 

Modal,  mi'dal.a. 
Relating  to  the  form  or  mode,  no^  the  essence. 

Modality,  roo-dal'lc-te.  s. 

Accidental  difference,  modal  accident. 

Mode,  mide.  s. 

Form,  accidental  discrimination;  gradatic|D, 
degree ;  manner,  method ;  fashion,  custom. 

Model,  mjd'd^l.  s. 

A  representation  in  miniature  of  somethii)g 
made  or  done ;  a  copy  to  be  itnitated ;  a  mould, 
any  thing  which  shows  or  gives  the  shape  of 
that  which  it  incloses ;  sundard,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  measured. 

To  Model,  mid'dll.  v.  a. 
To  plan,  to  shape,  to  mould,  to  form,  to  de- 
lineate. 

Modeller,  mJd'del-lur.  s.  (98) 
Planner,  schemer,  contriver. 

Moderate,  mod'der-at.  a.  (91) 

Temperate,  not  excessive ;  not  hotw  tempo"; 
not  luxunous,  not  expensive ;  not  extreme  in 
opinion,  not  sanguine^  in  a  tenet ;  placed  be- 
tween extremes,  noldiug  the  mean ;  of  the 
middle  rate. 
To  Moderate,  mod'der-ite.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  regulate,  to  restrain,  t6 pacify,  tore- 
press;  to  make  temperate. 
Moderately^  mJd'd?r.at-li.  ad. 

Temperately,  mildly;  in  a  middle  degree. 

Moderateness,  mod'der-at-nes.s. 

Stjtc  of  ^belng  moderate,  temperaieness. 
Moderation,  m&d-der-a'shun.  s. 
Forbearance  of  extremity,  the  contrary  temper 
to  party  viqknce ;   calmness  of  mind,  equa- 
nimity ;  frugality  in  expence.     . 

Moderator,  mod-der-a'tur.  s. 

(421)  The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  re- 
strains ;  one  who  presides  in  n  disputation,  to 
restrain  the  contending  parties  from  indecency, 
and  confine  them  to  the  question. 

Modern, raid' durn.  a.  (99) 

Late,  recent,   not  ancient,   not  antique ;   in 
Shakespeare,  vulgar,  mean,  commpa. 
Moderns,  mod'durnz.  s. 
Those  who  have  lived  lately,  opposed  to  the 
aocientl. 

Modernism,  mod/d&m-nfzin.  s. 

Deviation  from  the  ancient  aikl  classical  manner. 
To  Modernize,  mid'durn-nize. 

V.  a.  To  aiapt  ancient  compositions  to  modern 

persons  or  thmgs. 
Modern  N  ESS,  midMurn-nes.  s. 

Novelty. 
Modest,  mJd'dfst.  a.  (99) 

Not  piesumptiioas;  not  forwvd;  not  loose, 

not  unchaste. 
Modestly,  tnid'dfst-le.  ad. 

Not  arroftaDtly ;  not  impudently;  not  loosely; 

with  moderation; 

Modesty, mpd'dis-ti.  8.(99) 

Modexation,  decency ;  chastity,  punty  of  man- 
ners. 
Modesty-piece,  mod' dis-t4- pecs.  s. 
A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  me  upper 
part  of  the  stays  befofc* 


Modicum,  mid'di-kfiai*  f. 

Small  portion,  pittance. 
Modifiable,  mJd'di-fi-a-bl.  a. 

'tSa)  That  may  be  divcrnfied  by  accidental 


Mod  I  FIG  ABLE,  tno-dtPfe-ka-bl.  a. 

DivenifiaUe  by  v«rioua  raodoi*  - 
Modification,  inod-di-rt-ki'shfin. 

s.  The  ad  of  nvxhfying  any  tliiog,  or  giving 

it  new  accidental  (Kfiereaces. 
To  Modify,  niod'dt-fi.  v.  a.  (lS3) 

To  chan^  the  form  or  accidents  of  any  tbu^ 

to  shape. 

MODILLION,   \^A.d}i/ya„.(n3) 

MODILLON,       i  i         ^        ' 

Modilkms,  in  arcbiteduic»  are  little  brackets 
which  are  often  set  under  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  and  serve  to  support  the 
projctture  of  the  larmier  or  drip. 

Modish,  mi'dUh.  a. 

Fashionable,  formed  according  to  the  rdgoiog 

custom. 
MoDiSHLY,  mi'dlsh-li.  ad. 

Fashionably. 
MoDiSHNESS.  mi'dlsh-nis.  s. 

Affedation  of  the  fashion. 
To  MoDULATE,m8d'u-late,  or  mod' 

iu-late.  V.  a.  (293)  (204)  (376) 
To  form  sound  to  a  ccttain  key,  or  to  certain 
notes. 
Modulation,  mSd-du-lJ'shun,  or 

TnodHi-la'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain  pro- 
portion ;  sound  m^ulated,  agreeable  barmoojr. 

Modulator,  mod'A-la-tur,  ormSd' 

ju.l4-tur.  s.  (521) 

He  who  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key,  a  tuoer. 

Module,  mSd'Ale,or  mid'iute.  &• 
An  empty  representatioo,  a  model. 

Modus,  mo'dus.  s. 
Something  paid  as  a  compensatioo  for  tiihci> 
on  the  supposition  of  bemg  a  moderate  eqai- 
valent. 

MoE,  mo.  s. — See  Enow. 
More,  a  greater  number.    Obsolete. 

Mohair,  mi'hare.  s. 
Thread  or  stuff  made  of  earners  or  other  hair. 

Mohock,  mo'bSk.  s. 

The  name  of  a  cruel  nation  of  America,  giwft 
to  ruffians  who  were  imagined  to  infest  the 
streets  of  Loudon  in  Queen  Anne*s  leiga. 

Moidore,  mie-dore'.  s. 
A  Portugal  coin,  rated  at  one  pound  sera 
&b»Uings. 

Moiety,  moe'e-tc.  s.  (299) 

Half,  one  of  two  equal  parts. 

To  Moil,,  mi!!,  v.  a.  {290) 
To  daub  with  dirt ;  to  weary.    Scarcely  usd, 
except  in  the  phrase  **  To  toil  and  moil" 

To  Moil,  m&il.  v.  n. 

To  toil,  to  drudge. 

Moist,  milst.  a.  (299) 
Wet,  wet  inasinall  degree,  damp;  juirfi 
succulent. 

To  Moisten,  mM'sn.  v.  a.  (472) 
To  make  damp,  to  make  wet  toasoaildefite, 
to  damp. 

Moisten  ER,  m&i'sn-ir.  s. 

The  person  or  thing  that  moistens. 

MoiSTNESS,  m^st'ncs.  $. 
Dampness,  wetness  in  a  small  degree. 

Moisture,  miis'tshfire.  s.  (4O1) 
Small  quauticy  of  water  or  liquid. 
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nir  (167),  nk  (103) ;  lAk  (l7l),  tib (i;2)» bfill  (173) ;  «I  (299) ;  piftnd  (313);  Min  (466),  thU  (469). 


MotE,  mile.  s.  ( 

A  Mole  U  a  (briQltts  concietioo  of  extiavi-  ^ 

.  saicd  blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh 
in  the  uterus ;  a  false  conception ;  a  natural 
spot  or  discolouration  of  the  body  ;  a  mound, 
a  dyke ;  a  little  beast  that  works  under  ground. 

MoLiCAST,  mole'kast,  s. 
Hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole. 

MoLecatcher*  in&le'kStsh-iar,  s. 
One  whose  enployment  is  to  catch  moles. 

Molecule,  mol'e-kule,  $• 

A  small  part  of  any  thing,  a  little  cake  or 
lump,  a  small  spot  on  the  skin. 

Q:3r  This  word  is  said  to  be  formed  (irom  the 
lAUnmsUcula,  but  as  it  is  angliciced,  it  must 
be  pronounced  in  three  sylhblei.-*Sce  Ani- 
malcule. 

Molehill,  mole'hiL  s.  (406\ 

Hillock  dwowa  op  by  the  mole  woikiog  under 
ground. 

To  Molest,  mo-lcst'.  y.  a. 

To  distorbf  to  trouble,  to  vex. 
MoLESTATiOM,  mol-is-tVihin.  s. 

Disturbance,  uneasiness  caused  by  vexatbo. 

Molester,  mA-lest'ur.  s.  {98) 

One  who  disturbs. 

Molbtracr,  mAle'trak.  s. 

Course  of  the  mole  under  ground* 
Molewarp,  mole'wirp.s. 

A  mole.    Not  used. 
MoLLifeifT,  mil'yent.  a.  (113) 

Softening. 
MoLLiFiABLS,.m6lMc-fi-a-bI.  a. 

That  may  be  softened. 
MoLLiFiCATiON,inil-le-fc-ki'»hun. 

a.  The  dEt  of  moUifyix^  or  softening;  pacifi- 

^tion,  mitigation. 
MoLLIFIER,  mol'li-fi-wr.  s.  (l83) 

That  which  softens,  that  which  appeases ;  he 

that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

To  Mollify,  mol'le-fl.  v.  a. 

To  soCteo  ;  to  asiuage  ;  to  appeaac ;  to  qualify, 
to  leam  mf  thing  harsh  or  burdensome. 

Molten,  m&l  tn. 
Pwt.  pass,  from  Melt.  (103) 

MOLY,  mi'li.  s. 

The  wild  garlick. 
MOLOSSES,\niQ-lSs's!z.\,    /-.N 

Molasses, /m&^lSs'siz./';  ^^^^ 

Treacle,  the  spume  or  scum  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane. 
^^  The  second  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
this  word  is  preferable  to  the  nrst }  and  as  it  is 
ckrived  from  the  Italian  i9f<f/A»u:o,  perhaps  the 
most  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  would 
be  meUasses. 

MoME,  roome.  s. 
A  dull  suipid  blockhead,  a  stock,  a  post.    Ob- 
solete. 

Moment,  mo'm6nt.  s. 

Coouci}uence^  importance,  weighti  value; 
force,  impulsive  weight ;  an  indivisible  parti- 
cle ol  time. 

Mo'UENTALLY,  mo'm2n-tal-e.  ad. 
For  a  moment. 

MoMENTANEOUS,  ir.o.men.t4'ne.us. 
a.  Laftii^  but  a  moment. 

Momentary,  xno'nien-ta-re.a.(5i2) 
Lasting  for  a  moment,  done  in  a  moment. 

Momentous,  mi-men' tus,  a. 

important,  weij^ty,  of  consequence. 
Mommery,  mum'tnur-i.  %.  (i65) 
(557)  Ap  entertainment  in  whiA  maskers  pby 
frohcks. 


Monachal,  mdn'til-kal.  a. 

Monastick,  relating  to  monks,  ar  coovemual 
orders. 
MoNACHi«M,inftn'na-kizip.  s. 
The  state  of  monks,  the  monastick  tifc. 

Monad,    /min'nad,  orl 

MoNADE,  \mo'nid.         /  * 
An  indivisible  thing. 

(t^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Nares  are  the  only 
OrthSepists  who  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
first  vowel  in  this  word ;  which  ih^  do  by 
making  it  short.  The  only  reason  that  can  be 
given  is  the  omtcron  in  the  Greek  yiOf»t'y 
and  what  a  miserable  reason  is  this  when  in  our 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  word  we  make  at 
long!— See  Principles,  No. 5^3,  544,  &c 

Monarch,  moti'nark.  s. 
A  ^vemor  invested  with  absolute  authority, 
a  kmg ;  one  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
kind;  president. 

Monarchal,  mo-nir'kal.  a.  (353) 

Suitingamorarchi  regal,  princely,  imperial. 

Monarchical,  mo-nar'k^kal.  a. 

Vested  in  a  single  ruler. 

ToMonarchise,  mJn'nar-kize. 
V.  n.  To  play  the  king. 

Monarchy, nion'nir-kc.  s. 
The  government  of  a  single  person ;  kingdom, 
tmpire. 

Monastery,  mJn'na-strc,  or  moii'- 
xicis-t^r-re.  s. 
House  of  religious  retirement,  convent- 

Monastick,  mo-nas'tik.  (509)  1 
Monastic AL,  mo-nas'te-kal.    / 

Religiously  iccluse. 

Monastically,  inA-nas'ti-kal-14. 
ad.  Rechisely,  in  die  manner  of  a  monk. 

Monday,  mun'de.  s.  (223) 
The  second  day  of  the  week. 

Money,  rnun'nc.  s.  (165) 
Metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

Moneybag,  mun'ue-bag.  s. 

A  large  purse. 

Moneychanger, in£n'nj-tshan.jur. 

s.  A  broker  in  money* 

Moneyed,  mun'nid.  a.  (283) 
Rich  in  money  ;  often  used  in  opposition  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Moneyless,  mun'n^-les.  a. 

Wanting  money,  pennyless. 

MoNEYMATTER,  mun'ne-maUtur.  s. 
Account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

MoNEYSCRiVENER,  mun'iie-sknv- 
nur.  s. 
One  who  raises  money  for  others. 

Moneywort,  mun'ni-wdrt.  s.  ' 

A  plant. 

MoNEYSWORTH,  mSn'niz-wSr/A.  s/ 
Somethiiig  valuable. 

Monger,  mung'gur.  s.  (3S1) 
A  dealer,  a  seller-;  as  a  Fishmonger. 

Mongrel.  tn5ng/griL  a.  (99) 

Of  a  mixed  breed. 

To  MoNiSH,  m&ii'nlsh.  v.  a. 
To  admonish. 

MoNiSHER,  mon'nish-Sr.  ».  (gs) 

An  admonisber,  a  monitor. 

Monition,  mo-nish'dn.  s. 

Information,  bint,  insiru£lion,  document. 

Monitor,  raon'ne-tfir.  s.  (166) 
One  who  warns  of  fauha,  or  informs  of  da^; 


one  who  gives  oseiul  l^imi.    It  is  used  of  atr 

upper  scholar  in  a  school  commissioned  by  the 

master  to  look  to  the  boys. 
Monitory,  min'n^-t&r-e.  a.  (512) 

Conveying  useful  instrafiioii,  givii^  admoni* 

tion. 
^  Forihelasta,  seeDoM£STXCK. 

Monitory,  mon'ni-tur-re,  s. 
Admonition,  wamiiK. 

Monk.  munk.  s.  (465) 
One  of  a  religions  community  bound  by  vows 
to  certain  observances. 

Monkey,  mdnk'ki. «.  (165) 

An  aoe,  a  baboon,  an  animal  bearing  some  re- 
semblance of  man ;   a  wdrd  of  contempt,  or 
slight  kindness. 
Monkery,  munk'k&r-J.  s.  (557) 
The  monastick  life. 

Monkhood,  munk'hud.  s. 

The  charader  of  a  monk. 
Monkish,  munk'kfsh.  a. 

Monastick,  pertaining  to  monks. 

Monk's-hood,  munks'hud^  s. 

A  plant. 
MoNK's-RHUBARB,radnk$-ri&'burt>« 
s.  A  species  of  dock. 

MoNOCHORD,  mon'nA-kird.  s. 

An  instrument  of  one  string. 

Monocular,  niA-nik'kfi-llr.    1 
Monoculous,  mS-nok'ku-lus.J 

One-eyed. 
Monody,  m&n'no-de.  s. 

A  poem  sung  by  one  person,  not  in  dialogue. 

Monogamist,  mo-nog'g^-mist.  s. 
One  who  disallows  second  marrii^s. 

M0N9GAMY,  mo-nog' ga-mi.  s.(518) 
Marrnge  of  one  wife.. 

Monogram,  ttiJn'no-gram.  s. 

A  cypher,  a  jcharader  compounded  of  several 
lettcn. 

Monologue,  m^'no-log.  s.  (338) 

A  scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks 
by  himself ;  a  soliloquy. 

(^  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  pronoonce  dia^ 
lo^e  y/\ih  the  last  syllable  Yiic  hg,  froi^u£ 
with  the  ume  syllable  like  lug,  and  monohgU€ 
rhyming  with  tfogue,  J  cannot  conceive,    fhe 

■  filial  syllable  of  all  words  of  this  terminatioa, 
when  unaccented,  are,  in  my  opinion,  una* 
formly  like  that  in  dialogue*  Mr.  Scott  has 
marked  it  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done ; 
Mr.  Barclay  has  luUowed  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Monome,  mon'nAme.  s. 
Inalgebra,  a  quantity  that  has  but  one  deno* 
mination  or  name. 

MoNOMACHY,  zno-nom'a-ke.  s. 

A  duel;  a  single  combat. 

fj;^  Nothini;  can  more  shew  the  uncertainty  of 
of  our  orthocpists  in  the  pronunciation  of  unu- 
sual words,  than  the  accentuation  of  this,  and 
those  of  a  siinihr  form.  The  only  words  of 
this  termination  we  have  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, are,  hgomachy^  monomathy,  scio- 
matfyf  and  theomacby.  The  two  iir&t  of  which 
he  accents  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  two 
last  on  the  second.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  but  two 
of  them.  logQmacby  and  sctQwacby ;  the  fii^t 
of  which  he  accents  on  the  first  syllablej  and 
the  last  on  the  second.  Mr.  Scon  has  none 
of  them.  Th,  Ash  has  them^ll.  and  acccni» 
logomachy y  monomacby,  and  ttfeomacby,  on 
the  first  syllabic ;  and  schmachy  on  the  second . 
Bailey  accents  monomacby  and  schpnacbyotk 
the  fim  syllable,  and  logomttcfy  and  tbeomachy 
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(fr  {559).  Fitc  (73),  far  (77)»  fill  (83), fat (si) 5  m^  (93),  mit  (95) ;  pine  (i05),  pin  (107) ;  nh  (l6a),  mive  (164), 


on  the  third.  W.  Johnston  has  only  hgo- 
machy^  which  he  accents  on  the  fccond 
syllable.  Mr.  Perry  has  only  thefnnacby,  which 
lie  accents  on  the  second  likewise.  Eniick 
has  them  all,  and  accents  them  on  the  first ; 
and  Dr.  Kenrick  accents  them  all  on  the  se- 
cond syllable. 

This  confusion  among  our  orthbcplsts  plainly 
shews  the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  ana- 
logy ;  for  this  would  have  informed  them, 
that  these  words  arc  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  those  ending  in  grapby,  logy,  &c.  and 
therefore  ought  all  to  nave  the  penultimate 
accent.  An  obscure  idea  of  this  induced  them 
to  accent  some  of  these  words  one  way,  aad 
some  another ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  the  necessit)'  of  accenting  all  of  diem 
■  wiiformly  on  the  same  syllable.  Sec  Pnnci- 
pies,  No.  513, 518.  &c. 

As  to  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  which  is  re- 
peated by  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Nares,  that 
uiomacbj  ought  to  be  written  skiamacfyt  I 
have  only  to  ol»erve  at  present,  that  writing 
a  inste-dd  of  o  is  more  agreeable  to  etymology ; 
but  changing  c  into  k,  either  in  writing  or 
pronouncing,  is  an  irregularity  of  the  most  per- 
nicious kind,  as  it  has  a  tcncfency  to  overturn 
the  most  settled  rules  of  the  language.  See 
S c  E  p  T I  c  K ,  aud  Principles,  No.  350. 

MoNOPETALOUS,   m&n-no-plt'tal- 

lus.  s. 

It  is  used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  out 
,  of  one  leaf,  howsoever  they  may  be  seemingly 

cut  into  small  ones.* 
Monopolist,  mo-nop'po-lfst.  s. 

One  who  by  engrossing  or  patent  obuins  the 
sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any  com- 
modity. 

To  Monopolise,  mo-nop'pq-hze. 

V.  a.  To  have  the  sole  power  or  privilege  of 
.   vending  any  commodity. 
MoNOPTOTE,  mon'nop-tote,  or  mo- 

nop'tAte.  s. 

Is  a  noun  used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 
J{:3r  The  second  pronunciation,  which  is  Dr. 
Johnson's.  Dr.  Ash*s,  Mr.  Barclay's,  and  En- 
tick's,  is  the  most  usual ;  but  the  ^rst,  which 
is  Mr,  Sheridan's,  is  more  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy ;  for  the  word  is  derived  from  monoptoi<m\ 
which  we  pronounce  with  two  accents,  one  on 
the  first,  and  another  on  the  third  j  and  when 
wc  shorten  the  word  by  anglicising  it.  we  ge- 
nerally place  the  accent  on  the  syllable  we 
accented  in  the  original.— -See  Hetero- 

CLlfE. 

MoNOSTicii,  mo-nos'tik,  s.  (509) 

A  composition  of  one  Verse. 

MoNOSTROPHic,roin-6-strof'fik.  a. 

Written  in  unvaried  metre.    Mason* 
MoNOSYLLABiCAL,iriin-no-$il-lab'-. 

c-kal.a. 
Consisting  of  monosyllables* . 

Monosyllable,  mJn'no-s!l-la-bl.s. 

A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 
MoNOTONiCAL,  m6n-6-ton'e-kal.  a. 
Spoken  with  monotony.    Mason* 

Monotonous,  mo-not'o-nfis.  a. 

Having  a  sameness  of  sound. 

Monotony,  mo-not'to-ne. s.  (5 is) 
Uniformity  of  sound,  want  of  variety  m  ca- 
dence. 

Monsoon,  mSn-soon'.  s. 

Moonsoons  are  shifting  trade  winds  in  the 
East-Indian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically. 

Monster,  mon'stun  s.  (98) 
Something  out  of  the  common  order  of  na- 


ture; something  hprrible  for  deformity,  wick- 
/Cdnes,  or  mischief. 

To  Monster,  mon'stSr.  v.  a. 
To  put  out  of  the  common  order  of  things. 
Not  used. 

Monstrosity,  mon-strJs'sc-te.  s. 

The  state  of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  the  universe. 

MoNSTROVS,  mon'strus.  a. 

Deviating  from  the  stated  order  of  nature ; 

strangCf    wonderful;     irrrgular,    enormous, 

shocking,  hateful. 
Monstrous,  mon'strus.  ad. 

Exceedingly ,  very  much . 
Monstrously,  mon'strus-le.  ad. 

In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  order  of  na- 
ture, shockingly,  terribly,  horribly ;  to  a  great 
or  enormous  degree. 
Monstrousness,  mon'stiSs-ncs.  s. 
Enormity,  irregular  nature  or  behaviour. 

Month,  mun/A.  j.  (165) 

One  of  the  twelve  pr)!pci))al  divisions  of  the 
year ;  the  space  of  four  weeks. 
Month'-VMIND,  mun//js-mind'.  s. 

Longing  desire. 

Monthly,  mun/A'le.  a. 

Continuing  a  month  ;  performed  in  a  month ; 
happening  every  month. 

Monthly,  mun/A'le.  ad. 

Once  in  a  month. 

Monument,  nion'nu-mcnt.  s.  (179) 
Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of  {Arsons 
or  inings  is  preserved,  a  memorial ;  a  tomb,  a 
cenouph. 

(jff  There  are  no  words  in  which  inaccurate 
speakers  are  more  apt  to  err,  than  where  u  is  not 
under  the  accent.  Thus  we  frequently  hear, 
from  speakers,  not  of  the  lowesi:  class,  this  word; 
pronounced  as  if  written  mmement^ 

IvIoNU MENTAL,  mon-n>!i-nien'tal.  a. 
Memorial,  preserving  memory ;  raised  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead,  belonging  to  a  tomb. 

Mood,  mo6d.  s.  (10)  (3\)6) 

The  form  of  an  argument ;  style  of  musick  ; 
the  change  the  verb  undergoes,  to  signify  va- 
rious intentions  ofthemind,  is  callea  Mood  ; 
temper  of  mind,  state  of  mind  as  affedtd  by 
any  passion,  disposition. 

Moody,  nio&'de.  a. 

Out  of  humour. 

MooNs  mion.  s.  (306) 
The  changing  luminary  of  the  night ;  a  month. 

Moon-beam,  mion'beme.  s. 
Kays  of  lunar  light. 

Moon -CALF,  miJn'kaf.  s; 
A  monster,  a  false  conception ;  a  dolt,  a  stu- 
pid fellow. 

Moon-eyed,  tniin'ide.  a.    . 

Having  e)'es  affefled  bv  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon;  dim-eyed,  purblind. 

Moon  FERN,  miin'flrn.  s. 

A  plant. 
Moon  FISH,  m&on'fish.  s. 

Moon-fish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fia  is 

shaped  like  a  half  moon. 

Moonless,  mi&n'Ies.  a. 

Not  enlightened  b^  the  moon. 
MooNLiOHT.  m&in'lite.  s. 
The  light  afforocd  by  the  moon. 

Moonlight,  roMn'lite.  a. 

Illumined  by  the  jnoon. 

Moonshine, mdon'slilne.  s. 
The  lustre  of  the  moon. 


Moonshine,  mSJn' shine,  1 
MooNSHiNY,ni&in'shi-nc!.  /*' 
Illuminated  by  the  mooo. 

Moonstruck,  moin'struk.  a. 
Lunatick,  effefied  by  the  moon. 

Moon  WORT,  m&Sn'wurt.  s. 

Staiionflower,  honesty^ 

Moony,  mJSn'ni.  a. 
Luoated,  having  a  crescent  for  the  standard  re* 
sembling  the  moon. 

Moor,  m&6r.  s.  {311) 

A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  bog,  a  tiack  of  low  and  ^tx- 
\zrf  ground ;  a  negro,  a  hlack-a-moor. 

To  Moor,  m3or.  v,a.  (311) 

To  fasten  by  anchors  or  otherwise. 

To  Moor,  m&or.  v.  n. 
1  o  be  fixed,  to  be  stationed. 

Moorcock,  moijr'kok.  s. 

The  male  of  the  moor-hen. 

Moorhen,  moir'hin.  s. 

\  fowl  that  feeds  in  the  fens,  without  web 
feet. 

Moorish,  mi&r'ish.  s. 

Fenny,  mar&hy,  watcrj-. 

Moorland,  mior'land.  s. 

Mar&h,  fen,  watery *ground. 

Moorstone,  moir'stone.  s. 
A  species  of  granite. 

Moory,  m&Sr'e.  a.  (306)  (311) 
Marshy,  fenny. 

Moose,  ni&isc.  s.  (306) 

A  laige  American  deer. 
To  Moot,  m&ot.  v.  a.  (306) 
To  plead  a  mock  cause,  to  state  a  point  of  law 
by  way  of  exercise,  as  was  commonly  done  is 
the  inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. 

Moot  case  or  point,  mi&'kasc.  s. 
A  point  or  case  unsettled  and  disputable. 

Mooted,  moot^cd.  a. 

Plucked  up  by  the  root. 

Mooter,  mo&t'tur.  s.  (gs) 

A  disputer  of  moot  points. 

Mop,  mop.  s. 
Pieces  of  cloth ,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed  to  a 
long  handle,  with  which  maids  clean  the  tlooni 
a  wry  mouth  made  in  contempt.    Not  used  u 
the  latter  sen&. 

To  Mop,  ni6p.  v.  a.    , 
To  rub  with  a  mop. 

To  Mop,  mop.  v.  n. 

To  make  wry  mouths  in  contempt.   Obsolete. 
To  Mope,  mope.  v.  n. 

1  o  be  stupid,   10  drowse,  to  be  in  a  consiam 

day-dream. 

To  Mope,  mope.v,  a. 
To  make  spiritless,    to  deprive  of  natora! 
powers. 

Mope-eyed,  mope'ide.  a.  (283) 
Blind  of  one  eye;  dim  sighted. 

Moppet,  mop'pjt.  1      Ur^[rs^^^\ 
Mopsey,  mSp'se.     /s- WMi/Oj 

A  puppet  made  of  rags  as  a  mop ;  a  fondling 
name  ior  a  girl. 

Mopus,  mo'pus.  s. 
A  drone,  a  dreamer. 

Moral,  mor'ral.  a.  (ss)  (168) 

Relating  to  the  pra£licc  of  men  towards  eacb 
other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  criminal,  good 
or  bad ;  reasonmg  or  insiruBii^  with  re};anl 
to  vice  and  virtue ;  popular,  sudi  as  is  knowD 
in  general  business  of  Lfc. 
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Moral,  mor  il.  s.  .    ,   .     r 

Moraliry,  prafticc  or  doftrine  of  the  dutie*  ot 
life ;  ihc  doftrine  inculcated  by  a  fiaion,  the 
accommodation  oPa  ffiblc  to  form  the  morals. 

To  Moral,  mor'al.  v.  n. 

To  moralize,  to  make  moral  reficuions.    Not 

used. 
MoRALlsV,  Tnor'ral-list.  s. 

One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

Morality,  mo-ral'le-te.  s.     ^ 
Thedoarincof  the  duties  of  life,  ethics;  the 
form  of  an  aftion  which  makes  it  the  subjcft 
of  reward  or  punishment. 

To  Moralise,  mor'raUize.  v.  a. 
To  apply  to  moral  purposes ;  to  explain  in  a 
moral  senae. 

To  Moralise,  mor'ral-ize.  v.  n. 

To  speak  or  wriie  on  moral  subjecU. 
Moraliser,  mor'ial-1-zur.  s.  (98) 
He  who  moralizes. 

Morally,  mor'raUc.  ad. 

In  the  ethical  sense,  according  to  the  rules  of 

virtue  ;  popularly. 
Morals,  mor'ralz.  s.   ^  .,    .  ,    . 

The  praftice  of  the  duties  of  life,   behaviour 

with  respeft  to  others. 
Morass,  mo-ras'.  s. 

Fen,  bog,  moor. 

Morbid,  m6r'b!d.  a. 

Diseased,  in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 

Morbidness,  mor'bid-nes.  s. 

State  of  being  diseased. 
Morbifical,  rair-bif'fe-kal,     1 
Morbific,  m&r-bfrfik.  (509)    /  * 

Causing  diseases. 

Morbose,  mSr-bose'.  a.  (127) 
Proceeding  from  disease,  not  healthy. 

MORBOSITY,  iriir-bis'&c-te.  s. 

Diseased  state. 
MoRDACious,  m&r-da'shus.  a. 
.    Biting,  apt  to  bite. 

Mordacity,  m&r-das'sc-te.  s. 

Biting  quality.  * 

Mordant,  mSr'dJnt.  a. 

Biting,  pungent,  acrid,     jffb  from  Scott, 
M»  These  Lcxicopjaphcrs  have  ftiore  properly 

ipcllcd  this  word  Mordent^  as  it  comes  Tirom 

the  Latin  mordfo,  to  bite. 

Mordica.nt,  m6r'de-kaiit.  s. , 

Biting,  acrid. 
Mordication^  rn6r-de-ka'shun.  s. 
The  9Q.  of  corroding  or  biting. 

More,  more.  a. 

In  greater  number,   in  greater  quantity,   m 

greater  degree ;  greater. 
More,  more.  ad.  .  ,    .     r 

To  a  greater  degree;  the  particle  that  forms 
the  comparative  degree,  as  more  happy;  again, 
a  second  time,  as  once  more ;  iio  more,  have 
done  i  no  more,  no  longer  existing. 

More,  more,  s. 

A  great  quantity,  a  greater  degree ;  greater 
thing,  other  thinj?. 

Morel,  mo-r^l'.s. 

A  plant ;  a  kind  of  cherpr. 
Moreland,  morcMand.  s. 

A  mounuinous  or  hilly  country. 
Moreover,  more-o'vur.  ad. 

Beyond  what  nas  been  mentioned- 
MoRicEROUS,.mo-nd'jer.us.  a. 

Obedient,  obsequious. 


Morion,  mi'ri-un.  s.  {16&) 

A  helmet,  armour  for  the  head,  a  casque. 

MoRisco,  mo-ris'ko.  s. 
A  dancer  of  the  morris  or  moorish  dance. 

Morn,  m6rn.  s. 
The  first  part  of  the  day,  the  morning. 

Morning,  irj&r'ning.  s. 
The  first  part  of  the  day,   from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  to  the  end  of  the  fir&t  fourth 
part  of  the  sun's  daily  course. 

Morning-gown,   m6r-nlng-giun'. 

s.  A  loose  gown  worn  before  ojic  is  t&rmally 
dre&sed. 

Morning-star,  mor-ning-star'.  s. 

I'he  planet  Venus,   when  she  shines  in  the 

morning. 
Morose,  mo-rose',  a.  (427) 

Sour  of  temper,  peevish,  sullen. 

Morosely,  mo-rose' le.  ad. 

Sourly,  peevishly. 
Mokoseness,  mo-rose'nes.  s. 

Sourness,  peevishness. 

Morosity,  mo-ros'se-te.  s. 
Moroseness,  sourness,  peevishness. 

Morphew,  mir'fu.  s. 
A  scurf  on  the  face. 

Morris-D.ance,  mor'ris-danse.  s. 
A  dance  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or  staves 
or  swords  clashed,  which  wa^  learned  from  the 
Moors;  Nine  Mens  Morris,  a  kind  of  play, 
with  nine  boles  in  the  ground. 

Morris-dancer,  mor'ris-dan-sur.s. 

One  who  dancc&  the  JSIoorish  dance. 

Morrow,  mor'ro.  s.  (327) 

The  day  alter  the  present  day ;  to-norrow;  on 
the  day  after  this  current  day. 

Morse,  morse,  s. 

A  sea-horse. 

Morsel,  mor'sil.  si  (99) 

A  piece  fit  fur  the  mouth,  a  mouthful ;  a  small 
quantity. 

Morsure,  mor'shure.  s.  (452) 

The  act  ot  biting. 
MORT,  m6rt.  s. 

A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the  game. 

Mortal,  mir'tal.  a.  (ss) 

•  Subjed  to  death,  doomed  some  time  to  die ; 
.deadly,  dcstrutlivc^  procuring  death ;  huniaii, 
belonging  to  roan^  cxtsemc,  violent:  in  this 
sense  a  low  expression. 

Mortal,  m6r'tal.  s. 

Man,-  human  being. 

Mortality,  m6r-tal'le-te.  s. 

Subjcdion  to  death,  state  of  being  subje£l  to 
death ;  death ;  power  of  desiruflion  j  frequency 
of  death;  human  nature. 

Mortally,  mor'tal-c.ad. 
Irrccovcrably,    to  death ;   extremely,  to  cx- 

>  trcmity. 

Mortar,  m&r'tur.  s.  (88)  (418) 

A  strong  vessel  in  which  materials  are  broken 
by  being  pounded  with  a  pesde ;  a  short  wide 
cannon,  out  of  which  bombs  arc  thrown. 

Mortar,  mor'tur.  s.     . 

,  Cement  made  of  lime  aiid  sand  with  water,  and 
used  to  join  stones  or  bricks. 

Mortgage,  m6r-gidje.  s.  (90)(472) 

A  dead  pledge,  a  thing  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
creditor ;  the  state  of  being  pledged. 

To  Mortgage,  mir'gadje.  v.  a. 

To  pledge,  to  put  to  pledge. 

Mortgagee,  m6r-ga-jce'.  s. 

He  that  takes  or  receives  a  mortgage. 


Mortgager,  mir-g4-jfir'.  s.  (gsj 

He  that  gives  a  mortgage. 

MoRTi FERGUS,  m6r-tif'fcr-us.  a. 
Fatal,  deadly,  desiruQivc. 

MoRtiFiCATiON,mor-te-fe-ki'shun. 
s.  The  state  of  corrupting  or  losing  the  vital 
qualities,  gangrene ;  the  a8  of  tubduing  the 
body  by  hardships  and  macerations;  humi- 
liation, subjection  of  the  passtooi;  vexation, 
trouble. 

To  Mortify,  mir'ti-fl.  v.  a. 

To  destroy  vital  qualities ;  to  destroy  adiva 
powers,  or  essential  qualities  ;  to  subdue  inor- 
dinate passions;  to  macerate  or  harass  the 
body  to  compliance  with  the  mind ;  to  hum* 
ble,  to  depress,  to  vex. 

To  Mortify,  mir'ti-fi.  v.  n. 

To  gaogreoe,  to  corrupt;  to  be  subdued,  to 
die  away. 

Mortice,  mir'tis.  s.  (24o)  (441) 
A  hole  cut  into  wood  that  another  piece  may 
be  put  into  it.— See  Advertisement. 

To  Mortise,  mir'iis.  v.  a. 
To  cut  with  a  mortise,  to  join  with  a  mortisf . 

Mortmain,  mort'mJne.  s. 
Such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes  it  unalien* 
able. 

Mortuary,  mir'tshii-ar-ri.  s. 
A  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his  parish 
church,  for  the  recompence  of  hi$  personal 
tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid. 

MosAiCK,  mo-z4'!k.  a.  (509) 
Mosaick  is  a  kind  of  oaioting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  otsundry  colours. 

Moschetto,  mfis-ki'to.  s. 
A  kind  of  gnat  exceedingly  troublesome  in 
some  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mosque,  mJsk.  s. 

A  Mahometan  temple.  '^ 

Moss,  mos.  s. 
A  plaut. 

To  Moss,  mos.  v,  a. 
To  cover  with  moss. 

Mossiness,  m&s'sc-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  covered  or  oveiigrown  with 


Mossy,  mos'se.  a. 

Overgrown  with  moss. 

Most,  most.  a.        — 

The  superlative  of  More.  Consisting  of  the 
greatest  number,  consisting  of  the  greatest 
quamity. 

Most,  mist.  ad. 

The  particle  noting  the  suptrlative  degree  ;  as^ 
the  most  incentive,  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Most,  most.  s. 

The  greatest  number;  the  greatest  value ,  the 
greatest  degree ;  the  greatest  quantity. 

Mostick,  mos'tfk.  s. 
A  painter's  staff. 

Mostly,  most'li.  ad. 

For  the  greatest  part. 

Mostwhat^  most'whot.  s. 
For  the  most  part.    Not  used. 

MoTATiON,  mo-ia'shdn.  s. 
AQ.  of  moving. 

Mote.  mote.  s. 
A  small  ixiriiclcof  matter,,  any  thii\g  prover- 
bially little. 

Mote,  more. 
For  Might.    Obsolete. 
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Moth,  mir*.  8.  (4O7) 
A  small  winged  iMe£^  that  eiu   doths  and 
haogiogi. 

Mother,  muTn'Sr.  s.  (165)  (46g) 

A  voiaan  that  has  home  a  child,  correlative 
to  son  or  dat^hter ;  that  which  has  produced 
any  thing :  that  which  has  preceded  in  time. 
a%  a  Mother  church  to^  chapels ;  hysterical 
passion;  a&miliar  terin'of  address  to  an  old 
woman  s  Mother-in-law,  a  husband's  o^  wifes|s 
mother ;  a  thick  substance  concreting  in  li* 
quors,  the  lees  or  acum  concreted. 

Mother,  muTn'fir.  a,  (165) 

Hadatabinii,  native. 

To  Mother,  muTH'ur.  v.  n^ 

To  gather  concretion. 
MOTUER-Or-P£AKL,  muTH'uf-iv- 
perl.  s. 

A  kind  of  coarse  pearl,  the  shell  in  which 
pearls  att  ({eoeralcd. 

Motherhood,  mfiTH'ur-hiui.  s. 

The  office,  ante,  or  ctnratfer  oTa  mother. 

Motherless,  muTH^ur-l^s.  a. 

Destiuice  of«  mother. 

Motherly,  mdTn'ur-li.  a. 
fieloQging  to  a  mother  suiubic  to  a  mother. 

Motherwort,  muTH'ur-wurt.  $• 

A  plant. 

MoTHERY,  muTH'ur-c.  a.  (557) 
Concreted,  full  of  conciciions,  dieggy,  fecu- 
lent;  used  of  liquors. 

MoTHMULLEiN,  mi/A-mul'l!n.  $. 
A  plant. 

MoTHWORT,  mJ/i'wurt.  s. 
An  herb. 

MoTHY,  mo/A'c.  a. 
Full  of  moths. 

Motion,  mo' shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  changing  place  ;  manner  of  mov- 
ing the  body,  port,  gait ;  change  of  posmre, 
aoioo,  tendency  of  the  mind,  thought,  pro- 
posal made ;  impulse  communicated. 

Motionless,  mi'sbun-lls.  a. 

Wanting  motion,  being  without  moiiofi. 

Motive,  mA'dv.  a.  (157) 

Causing  motioo,  baying  movement;  having 
the  power  to  move ;  having  power  to  change 
place. 

Motive,  niA't!v.  $. 

That  which  determinca  the  choice,  that  which 
incites  to  aBioa. 

Motley,  mot'li,  a. 

Mingled  with  various  colours. 

Motor,  mi' ton  s.  {166) 

A  mover. 

MoTORY,  mi't&r.ri.  a.  (512) 
Giving  motioo. 

Bf  For  the  last «,  aee  Douesticx. 
OTTO,  mii'ti.  s. 

A  sentence  added  to  a  device,  or  prefixed  to 
any  thing  written. 

To  Move,  miiv.  v.  a.  (164) 

To  put  out  of  one  place  into  anorfaer,  to  put 
in  motion ;  to  give  an  impulse  to ;  10  propose, 
to  recomtnend ;  to  persuade,  to  prevail  on  the 
mind ;  to  affefl,  ao  tooch  patbetically,  to  stir 
passion ;  to  make  angry ;  to  coodu6i  regularly 
m  motion. 

To  Move,  miJv.  v.  n.  (64) 

To  go  from  one  place  to  another;  to  walk,  to 
bear  the  body ;  to  go  forward. 

Moveable,  moov'a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Capable  of  being  moved,  not  fixed,  poruble ; 
changing  the  time  of  the  year. 


((Jr  It  may  be  observed,  diat  the  mote  e  u  pre- 
served in  thia  word  and  iia  relatives  because  the 
preceding  a  has  not  its  general  sound. — Sec 
Rhyming  Dicttmary^  Ortbograpb'ical  Afbo' 
rism  10. 

Moveables,  mi&v'a-blz.  s.  (405) 

Goods,  furniture,  distinguished  from  real  or 
immoveable  possessions. 

MovEABLENESS,  moiv'a-bl.nes.  s. 
Mobility,  possibility  to  be  moved. 

MovEABLY,  m^v'a*bl£.  ad. 
So  as  it  may  be  laovcd. 

Moveless,  miiv'les.  a. 
Unmoved,  not  to  be  put  out  of  the  place. 

Movement,  m2&v'm^nt.  s. 

Manner  of  moving;  motion. 

Movent,  mA'v^nt.a; 

Moving. 

Mover,  mi&'vur.  s.  (98) 
The  person  or  thing  that  gives  metioa ;  some- 
thing that  moves ;  a  proposer. 

Moving,  mii'vlng.  part.  a. 
Pathetick,  touching,  adapted  to  affefl  the  paa- 
sions. 

Movingly,  mii'ving-li.  a. 

Pathetically,  so  as  to  seize  the  passions. 

MoUld,  mold.  S.  (318) 

^  A  kind  ciP  concretion  on  the  top  or  outside  of 
things  kept  motionless  and  damp ;  earth,  soil, 
ground  in  which  any  thing  grows^  matter  of 
which  any  thing  is  made »  the  matrix  in  which 
any  thing  is  cast,  in  which  any  thing  receives 

'  its  form  ;  cast,  form. 

1^  '^T'cre  is  an  incorred  nronuncialion  of  this 
and  siinilar  words,  chiefly  among  the  vulgar, 
which  is,  sounding  the  word  as  if  it  were  writ* 
ten  mO'Oold.  This  sound  is  often  heard  among 
incorrect  sneakers,  where  there  is  no  diphthong, 
as  in  colJt  hold,  solrt,  &c.  pronounced  ro- 
mddfbo-oold^  SQ-ooldt  &c.  while  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  these  words  has  nothing  of  the 
»  or  •«  in  it,  but  is  exadly  like  foaVd^  sol'd^ 
cajol'd,  &c.  the  preterits  of  the  vabs  io/mI, 
vosolff  and  to  cajoUt  &c.  For  there  is  no 
middle  sound  between  rtvi  and  Mt ;  and  the 
words  in  question  must  either  rhyme  with 
bo^Vd  or  f9aVd\  but  the  last  is  clearly  the 
true  pronunciation. 

This  word,  before  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dic- 
tionary, was  frequently  written  moA/,  «hich 
was  pcrfcftly  agreeable  to  its  Saxon  derivation, 
and  was  less  liable  to  mispronunciatTon  than 
the  present  spelling.  The  word  has  three  sig- 
nifications :  Mouldy  concretions  occasioned  h^ 
decay ;  from  whence  to  moitf/<t/^r,  to  waste  away: 
mouMy  or  earth  ;  that  to  which  decay  reduces 
bodies :  and  a  mould ;  a  fo^m  to  cast  metals 
in.  A  diversity  of  pronunciation  has  endea* 
voured  to  distinguish  the  first  of  these  senses 
from  the  rest,  by  sounding  it  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  bouul'd ;  but  these  distinflions  6f  sound 
under  the  same  spelling  ought  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  avoided.  For  the  reasons  see 
Bowl. 

To  Mold,  mAUl,  v.  n. 
To  contradcomretcd  matter,  to  g^ber  mould. 

To  Mould,  mild.  v.  a. 

To  cover  wiih  mould. 

To  Mould,  mold.  v.  a. 

To  form,  to  shape,  to  model ;  to  knead,  as  to 
mould  bread. 

Mouldable,  molcl'a-bU  a. 
Wliat  may  be  moulded. 

Moulder,  mold'fir.  s.  (93) 

He  who  moulds. 

To  Moulder,  mil'dur.  v.  n. 
To  be  turned  to  dust,  to  perish  in  dust* 


To  Moulder,  mol'dSr.  v. a. 
To  tam  to  duat. 

Mould  IN  ESS,  mAl'di-nls.  s. 
The  state  of  being  mojldy. 

Moulding,  mold'lng.  s. 

Oinamental  cavities  in  wood  or  stooe. 
MoULDWARP,  mold'wSrp.  s. 
A  mole,  a  small  animal  that  thtovs  oa  ibe 
earth. 

Mouldy,  mol'de.  a. 

Oveigiuwn  with  concretioos. 

To  Moult,  molt.  v.  n.  (sis) 

To  shed  or  change  the  fi»thers,  to  lose  tlis 
feathera. 

To  Mounch^  mdnsh.  v.  a.  (314) 
To  eat.    Obsolete. 

Mound,  miund.  s.  (313) 
Any  thing  raised  to  fortify  or  defend. 

Mount,  mAunt.  s.  (313) 

A  mountain,  a  hill ;  an  artificial  hill  railed  m 
a  garden,  or  other  place ;  a  part  cf  a  fan. 

To  M9UNT,  m&iint.  v.  n. 
To  raise  on  high ;  lo  tower,  to  be  built  up  to 
great  elevation;    to  get  on  horseback;  for 
Amount,  to  raise  in  value. 

To  Mount,  mount,  v.  a. 
To  raise  aloft,  to  lift  on  hbh :  to  ascend,  to 
climb;  to  place  on  horseback;  toembeUish 
with  ornaments,  as,  to  mount  a  gun,  to  put 
the  parts  of  a  &n  together ;  lo  mount  gturtl, 
to  do  doty  and  watch  at  any  perticubr  pott;  to 
mount  a  cannon,  to  set  a  piece  on  in  woodea 
frame  for  the  more  easy  cairiage  and  maiage- 
ment  in  firing  it. 

Mountain,  m&un't!n.s.  (208) 

A  large  hill,  a  vast  orotuberance  of  the  eartfa. 

Mountain,  miun'tln.  a. 
Foimd  on  the  mountaina. 

Mountaineer,  ni6un-t!n.nWr'.  s. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  mouixains;  a  ttvagc,  a 
freebooter,  a  mstick. 

Mou  N  t  A I N  o  u  s,  m&un'  tin-nus.  a. 

Hilly,  full  of  mountains ;  large  as  moiminDt, 

huge,  bulky ;  inhabitiiig  moaotains. 
MouNTAiNOUSN£SS,m&un'dn-nus- 

nis,  s« 

State  of  being  full  of  mountains. 

Mo  UN  TAN  T,  miun'tant.  a. 
Rising  on  high. 

Mountebank,  m&un't^-bSnk.  $. 

A  doQor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the  markfi, 
and  boasta  his  infallible  remedies  and  cures;  any 
boastfiil  and  false  pretender. 

To  Mountebank.  m&un'ii-bJnk. 

V.  a.  To  cheat  by  ^ae  boasts  and  pretcocn* 

Mounter,  mJunt'ur.  s.  (99) 
One  that  mountt. 

MoUNTY,  miun'ti.  8. 
The  rise  of  a  hawk. 

To  Mourn,  mome.  v.  n.  (3 is) 

To  grieve,  to  he  sorrowful ;  to  wear  ibe  babu 
of  sorrow ;  to  preserve  appearuxe  of  grief* 

To  MpuRN,  m&rne.  v.  a. 
To  grieve  for,  to  lament ;  to  utter  in  a  sonav- 
ful  manner. 

Mourner, mom'ir.  s.  (98) 

One  that  mourns^  one  that  graeves;  one  wbo 
follows  a  funeral  m  black. 

Mournful, m&rn' ful.  a. 
Having  the  appearance  of  sonotr;  <m^ 
aorrow,  aommnil,  feeling  sonow,  bofimottf 
sorrow,  expressive  of  grief. 

Mournfully,  mAm'falJt  aJ« 
Sorrowfiilly,  with  aonow. 
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Mourn  FULNESS,  mirn'fil-nis.  s.' 

Sorrow,  grltf ;   show  of  grief,  appearance  of 
sorrow. 

Mourning,  mom'ing.  s. 

LamcQtaiion,  sorrow ;  the  dress  of  loitow. 

Mourn INGLY,  morn'ing-li.  ad. 

With  the  apciearance  of  sorrowing. 

Mouse,  modse.  s.  Plur.  Mice. 
The  smallest  of  all  beasts,  a  little  aairaal  haunt* 
ing  houses  aod  corn-fiekds. 

To  Mouse,  mouze.  v.  n.  (313)(437) 

To  catch  mice. 
MousK-HOiE,  miuse'hole.  s. 

Small  bole. 

MousER,  mAuz'ur.  s.  (9a)  (437) 

One  that  hunts  mice. 
Mou&£TAiL,  iDOuse'tlie.  s.  An  herb. 
Mousetrap,  mMse'trap.  s. 

A  soare  or  gin  fa  which  mice  are  taken. 

Mouth,  mhuth.  s.  (467) 

The  aperture  in  the  head  w  any  animal  at 
which  the- food  is  received ;  the  opening,  that 
at  which  any  thing  enters,  the  enirance;  the 
instrument  of  speaking  i  a  speaker,  the  princi- 
m!  orator,  in  burlesque  language ;  cry,  voice ; 
distortion  of  the  mouth,  wry  face ;  down  in 
the  mottth,  drjcfied,  clouded. 

To  Mouth,  miuTH.  v.  n,  (467) 
To  speak  big,  to  speak  in  a  strong  and  loud 
voice,  to  vociferate. 

To  Mouth,  miuTH.v.  a. 

To  utun*  with  a  voice  affirfledly  Ing ;  to  chew, 
to  cat ;  to  seize  in  the  motHh  ;  to  form  by  the 
mouth. 

Mouthed,  miuTHd.  a.  (359) 

Furnished  with  a  roouth. 
MoUTH-FRlEND,  miu/i'frJnd.  ft. 
One  who  piofiuKs  firiendship  'without  iateod- 
ing  it. 

Mouthful,  miu/A'ful.  s. 

What  the  mouih' contains  at  once;  any  pro- 
verbially small  quantity. 

MoUTfl-HONOUR,  Tnii/^'4n-nur.  s. 
Civility  outv^ardly  expressed  without  sincerity. 

Mouth  LESS,  m&u/A  lis.  a. 

Wiihont  a  mouth. 

Mow,  mod.  s.  (323) 

A  I0&  or  chamber  where  any  hay  or  com  is 

laid  up. 
To  Mow',  rao.  V.  a.  (324) 

To  cut  with  a  scythe  ;  to  cot  down  with  speed 

and  violence. 

To  Mow,  mid.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  a  mow. 

Mow,  miu.  s.  (323) 
Wry  mouth,  distorted  face.    Obsolete. 

To  MoWBURN,  miu'burn.  v.  n. 
To  ferment  and  hat  in  the  mow  for  want  of 
being  diy. 

Mower,  mo'ur.  s  (os) 

One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe. 
Mox  A.  mSk'sa.  s.  (92) 

An  Indian  nioss,  used  in  the  cure  of  the  gout 
by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved. 

MOYLE,  mifl.  S.  (529) 
A  route,  an  animal  generated  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass.    Not  used. 

Much,  mdtsb.  a.  {352) 

Laiw  in  quantity,   long  in  time,  many  in 

naiiiDer. 
Much,  rn^tsh.  ad.  (352) 

In  a  gftai  degiee,  by  lar ;.  ofkn,  or  long  -, 

nearly. 


Much,  mutsh.  8. 

A  great  deal,  multitude  in  number,  abandaace 
in  quantity ;  more  than  enough,  a  heavy  ser- 
vice or  burden  ;  any  assignable  quantity  or  de- 
gree ;  an  uncommon  thing,  something  strange; 
To  make  much  of,  to  treat  with  regard,  to 
fondle. 
Much  at  ONE,m5t,sh-at-wun'.ad. 
Of  equal  value,  of  equal  influence. 

Much  what,  mutsh' whot.  ad. 

Nearly.     Little  used. 

MuciD,  mu'sfd.  a. 
Slimy,  musty. 

Mucidness,  mu'sid-nes.  s. 

Sliminess,  mtisiiness. 

Mucilage,  mi'si-lidje.  s.  (90)^ 

A  slimy  or  viscous  body,  a  body  with  mobiuie 
sufficient  to  bold  it  together. 

Mucilaginous,  mu-se-lad'jln.fis.a. 

Slimy,  viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of  v> 
nacity. 

Muck,  muk.  s. 

Dung  for  manure  of  grounds ;  any  thing  low, 
mean,  and  filthy ;  to  run  a  muck,  signiHes, 
to  run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  meet. 
To  Muck,  muk.  v.  a. 
To  manure  with  muck,  to  dung. 

MucKiNDER,  muk'fn-dur.  s. 
A  handkerchief.     Not  used,  except  in  the 

]ph)vioces. 

Muckhill,  muk'hil.  s.  (406) 

A  dunghilU 

Muckiness,  mdk'k^-nes.  s. 

Nasttness;  filfh. 

Muckle,  rauk'kl.  a.  (403) 
Much.    Obsolete. 

MucKSWEAT,  muk'swet.  s. 
Profuse  sweat. 

Muckworm,  muk'wurm.  s. 

A  worm  that  lives  in  dung ;  a  miser,  a  cur- 
mudgeon. 

Mucky,  muk'kc.  a. 

Nasty,  filthy. 

Mucous,  mu'kus.  a.  (314) 

Slimy,  viscous. 

MccousNESS,  mu'kus-ncs.  s. 
Slime,  viscosity. 

MucuLENT,  mu'ku-lcnt.  a. 
Vi&cous,  slimy. 

(|:|r  The  vowel  u.  in  the  first  syllableof  this  and 
similar  words,  forms  a  remarkable'  exception 
to  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
and  secondary  accent ;  any  other  vowel  but  u, 
unless  followed  by  a  diphthong,  would  have 
been  short.  This  arises  from  no  regard  to  the 
Latin  quantity  in  the  word  MucufentuSt  for  the 
u  in  calinatyt  and  mutilate,  &c.  is  long  in 
English,  though  short  in  the  Latin  (uUfianimSt 
mutilo,  &c.  So  that  the  long  u  in  this  and 
similar  words  is  an  idiom  of  our  own  pronun- 
ciation.   (5c8)(5>  0(530) 

Mucus,  mu'kus.  s. 
The  viscous  substance  discharged  at  the  nose  ; 
any  viscous  matter. 

Mud,  mud.  s. 
The  slime  at  the  bottom  of  still  water;  earth 

well  moistened  with  water. 

To  Mud,  mud.  v.  a. 
To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud ;  to  make  turbid, 
to  pollute  with  dirt. 

MUDDILY,  mui'd^-l^.  ad. 
Turhidly,  with  foul  mixture. 


MuDDiNEss,  mddM£-nlt.»« 
TttiMncss,  foulness  caused  by  mod,  dregi,  or 
sediment. 

To  Muddle,  mdd'dl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  make  cuibid,  lofoul;  to  make  Wf  dnmk, 
tocloudorstupify. 

MUDDY^  mud'd^.  a. 
Turbid,    foul    with  mud  ;  impuie»  dark ; 
cloudy,  dull. 

To  Muddy,  rodd'di.  v.  a. 
To  make  muady,  to  doud,  to  disturb. 

MuDsucKER,  qidd'suik*kdr.  s. 
A  sea  fowl. 

MuDWALL,  mud'w4ll.  s. 
A  wall  built  without  mortar. 

MuDWALLED,  mud'wJlld.  a.  (339) 

Having  a  mud  wall. 

To  Mue,  mi.  v.  a. 
To  moult,  to  change  feathen. 

Muff,  muf.  s. 
A  soft  cover  for  the  hands  in  winter. 

To  Muffle,  muf'fl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  cover  from  the  weather;  to  blindfold;  to 
conceal,  to  involve. 

Muffler,  mfif'fl-fir.  s. 
A  cover  for  the  face ;  a  part  of  a  womaa's  drem 
by  which  the  lace  is  covered* 

Mufti,  mfif  ti.  ». 

The  high  priest  of  the  Mahometans* 
Mug,  m&g.  s. 

A  cup  to  drink  out  of. 

Muggy,  mfig'gA.    *     \     /  ,„v 

Moist,  damp. 
Q:^  It  is  highly  orobable  that  thia  word  it  a  cor- 
ruption of  murky  f  which  Johuaon  and  other 
writers  expUin  b^  dark,  cloudy,  &c.  but 
Skinner  tella  us  it  is  used  in  Lincolnshire  to 
signify  darkness,  accompanied  by  heat ;  and  as 
this  temperamem  of  the  weather  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  moisture,  the  word  is  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  a  dark,  close,  wann,  and 
moist  state  of  the  air.  As  this  word  is  not 
very  legitimately  derived,  it  is  seldom  heard 
among  uie  learned  and  polite ;  but  as  it  affords 
us  a  new  complex  idea,  and  is  in  much  use 
among  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  it  seems  not 
unwonhy  of  being  adopted. 

Mughouse,  mJiR'h6dse.  s. 

An  akhottse,  a  low  oouse  of  entertainment. 

MuGiENT,rai'j4.int.  a. 
Bellowing. 

Mul.\tto,  mfi-lat'to.  s. 
One  begot  between  a  white  and  a  black. 

Mulberry,  mul'bcr-re.  s. 

Tree  and  fruity 

Mulct,  mdlkt.  s. 

A  fine,  a  penalty ;  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
To  MulcT;  mdlkt.  v. ..a. 

To  punish  with  fine  or  foifeiture. 
Mule,  m&le.s. 

An  animal  generated  between  a  he  ass  and  a 

mare,  or  between  a  horse  and  a  she  ass. 

Muleteer,  mi-llt-tccr'.  s. 
Mule  driver,  none  boy. 

MuLiEBRiTY,m6jt.cb'bre.ti.  s. 
Womanhood,  the  correspondent  to  virility. 

Mulish,  mu'lish.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  mule,  obstinate. 
To  Mull,  mull.  v. a. 

Tosoften,  as  wine  when  burnt  or  softened  ;  to 
heat  any  liquor,  and  swx'CiCQ  atid  spice  it. 
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MuLLAR.  mul'lur.  s.  (98) 
A  stone  held  io  the  band  with  which  any 
powder  is  ground  upon  a  Horizontal  stone. 

Mullein,  mul'lin.  s.    A  plant. 
Mullet,  mul'llt.  s.  (99) 

A  sea  fish. 

Mulligrubs,  mul'lc-grubz.  s. 

Twisting  of  the  guts.    A  low  word. 

MuLSE,  mulse.  s. 
Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honev. 

Multangular,  mult-ang'gu-lar. a. 

Many  corDcred,  having  many  corners,  poly- 
gonal. 
MuLTANGULARLY,mult-ang'gu-lar- 

.    )e.  ad. 

With  many  comers. 
MuLTANGULARNESS,  mult-ang'gi- 

lar-n^s.  s. 

State  of  being  polygonal. 
M  u  LTiCAPSU  L  AR,     mul-tc-kap'shu- 

lar.  a.  (452) 

Divided  into  many  partitions  or  cells. 
Multifarious^  mul-te-fa/re-us.  a. 
Having  great  muluplicity,    having  different 
respe6h. 

Multifariously,  mul-te-fa'rc-us- 
Ic.  ad. 

With  multiplicity. 

Multifariousness,   mul-tc-fa'rc- 
22 
us-nes.  s. 

Multiplied  diversity. 
Mui.TitoRM,  mul'te-form-  a. 

Having  various  shapes  or  appearances. 

Multiformity,  mOl-te-for'me-te. 

-  s.  Diversityol' shapes  or  appearances  subsisting 
in  the  same  thing. 

MuLTiLATERAL,raul-tc-Iat'ter-a!.a. 
Having  many  sides. 

M u LTi LOQUOus,mul-til'l6-kwus.  a. 

(518)  Very  talkative. 

Mult  I  NOMINAL,   mul-te-nom'mc- 

nal.  a. 
Having  many  names. 

MuLTiPAROUS,n)ul-t!p'pa-rus.  s. 
(518)  ISringing  many  ata  birth. 

MuLTlPEDE,  mul'ti-ped.  S. 
Aninsc£l  with  many  feet.— -See  Mille- 
pedes. 

Multiple,  mul'te-pl.  s.  (405) 

A  term  in  arithmctick,  when  one  number  con- 
inins  another  several  tiinfs;  «,  nine  is  the 
multiple  of  three,  containing  it  three  times. 

MuLTiPLiABLE,  mui'te-pli-a-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  multiplied. 

MULTIPLIABLENESS,      mul't^-pll-a- 

bl-nes.  s. 
Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 

MULTIPLICABLE,  ^  mul'ti-ple-ka-bl. 

a.  Capable  of  being  arithmetically  multiplied. 
Mu  LTIPLIOAN  D,  muUte-ple-kand' . 

s.  The  number  to  be  multiplied  in  ariihmetick. 

MuLTiPLiCATE.mul-tip'plc-kate.  a. 
{91)  Consisting  of  more  than  one . 

Multiplication,    mdl-tc-ple-ka'- 
shun.  s. 

The  a6t  of  multiplying  or  increasing  any  num- 
ber by  addition  or  pr«iuQion  of  more  of  the 
jwtne  kind ;  in  ariihmetick,  the  increasing  of 
auv  one  number  by  another,  so.  often  as  there 
arr  uniu^  in  tliat  number  by  which  the  one  is 
incrca»cd. 


Mu  ltiplicator,  n>ul-te-ple-k4'tSr. 
s.  (166/  The  niimbcr  by  which  another  num- 
ber is  multiplied. 

Multiplicity,  mul-te-p]?s'e-ie.  s. 
More  than  one  of  the  &anie  kind  ;  state  of  be- 
ing many. 

Multiplicious,  mul-te-plish'fis.  a. 

Manifold.     Obsolete. 

Multiplier, mul'te-pli-Sr.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the  number 
of  any  thing;  the  muitiplicator  in  ariihmetick. 

To  Multiply, mul'ie-pll.  v,  n. 

To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more  by  ge- 
nerauon,  accumulation,  or  addition ;  to  per- 
form the  process  of  arithmetical  multiplica- 
tion. 

To  Multiply,  mul'te-pli.  v.  n. 

To  grow  in  number;  to  increase  themselves. 

MuLTiPOTENT,niul-ttp'pA-tcnt.  a. 
Having  manifold  power. 

Multipresence,  mul-te-prezlense. 

$.  The  power  or  atl  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  same  time. — See  Om- 

NIPRESENCE. 

MuLTisjLiquous,    mSl-te-silM4- 
ku'us.  a. 

The  same  with  corniculare :  used  of  plants 
whose  seed  is  couuined  in  many  distincl  seed- 
vessels. 

Multitude,  mul'tc-tude.  s.  (163) 

Many,  more. than  one;  a  great  number, 
loosely  and  indefinitely;  a  crowd  or  throng, 
the  vulgar. 

MuLTiTUDiNOUS,Tnfil-te-tu/de-nQs. 
a.  Hdviug  the  appearance  of  a  multitude ;  ma- 
nifold. 

MULTIVAGANT 

MULTIVAGOUS, 
a.  7'hat  wanders  or  strays  much  abroad. 

MuLTivious,  mul-tiv've-us.a. 
Having  many  ways,  manifold. 

Multocular,  mult-ok'ku-lar.  a. 
Having  more  eyes  dian  two. 

Mum,  mum.  interject. 

A  word  denoting  prohibition  to  speak;  silence, 
hush. 

MUM,TBum.  R. 
Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

To  Mumble,  mum'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  speak  inwardly,  to  grumble,  to  muircr  ;  to 
speak  indisiinflly  ;  to  chew,  to  bite  softly. 

To  Mumble,  mum'bl.  v.  a. 

To  utter  with  a  loW  inarticulate  voice  ;  to 
mouth  gently;  10  slubber  over,  to  suppress, 
to  ujteriraperfe5^1y. 

MuMBLER,  m,um'bl-ur.  s.  (ps) 
One  that  s^ieaks  inarticulately,  a  muttercr. 

MuMBLiNGLY,  mum'bl-mg-lc.  ad. 
With  inarticulate  utterance. 

To  MUMM,  mum.  v.  a. 
To  mask,  to  frolick  in  disguise.    Obsolete. 

MuMMER,  mum'mur.  s.  fpe) 
A  masker,  one  who  performs  frblicks  in  a  per- 
sonated dress. 

Mummery,  mum'mur-rc.s.  {557) 

Masking,  frolick  in  masks,  foolery. 

Mummy,  nmm'mc.  s. 

A  dead  body  preserved  by  ilic  £g)'piian  art  of 
embalming  ;  Mummy  is  used  among  garden- 
ers for  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  ajj^d 
grafting  of  trees. 

To  Mump,  mump.  v.  a. 
To  nibble,  to  bite  quick,  to  chew  with  a  con- 


T,  mul-tiv  va-gant.  \ 
S,muUtiv  va-gus.     J 


tiaued  motion ;  to  talk  low  and  quick;  in  dtt 
bnguage,  to  go  a  begging. 

Mumper,  raump'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  beggar. 

Mumps,  mumps,  s. 

Sullenness,  silent  anger ;  a  disease. 

To  Munch,  munsh.  v.  a.  (352) 
To  chew  by  great  mouihfuls. 

Muncher,  munsh'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  munches. 

Mundane,  mun'dine.  s. 

Belonging  to  the  world. 

MuNDATiON,  mun-da'shun.  8. 
The  a£i  of  cleansing. 

MuNDATORY,  mun'da-tur-rc.a. 

Having  the  power  to  cleanse. 
Q:Sr  For  the  •,  see  Dome  stick.  (511) 

MuNDiCK,  mun'dik.  s. 
A  kind  of  maicaslte  found  in  tin  mines. 

MuNDiFiCATiON,   mun-dc-fe-ka'- 
shun.  s. 
The  a£t  of  cleansiog. 

MuNDiFiCATiVE,mun.dif'ft.ka.liv. 
a.  Sec  JusTiFicATivK.  Cleansing,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  cleanse. 

To  MuNDiFY,mun'de-fI.  V.  a.  (185) 
To  cleanse,  to  make  clean. 

MuNDiVAGANT,  mun-div'va-gant. 
a.  (518)  Wandering  through  the  worQ. 

MuN  DUNG  US,  mun-duiig'gus.  s. 
Stinking  tobacco. 

MuNERARY,  mu'ne-ra-rc.  a.  (512) 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

MUNGREL,  mung'giil.  s.  (qg) 
Any  thing  generated  between  difrcrent  kinds, 
any  thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  di&rcst 
caoscs  or  parenu. 

MuNGREL,  mfing'gril.  a. 
Generated  between  dittcrcnt  natures,  basebora, 
degenerate, 

Municipal,  mu-nis'se-pal.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  corporation. 

Municipality, mu-n^-se-pal'e-te.s. 

The  people  of  a  distrift,   in  ihc  division  of 
Republican  France.    Mason, 

Munificence,  mu-nif'fe-sense.  s. 

Liberally,  the  a£l  of  giving. 

Munificent,  mu-nif'fe- 

Liberal,  generous. 
Munificently,  mu-nif'fe-sent-le. 

ad.  Liberality,  generously. 

Muniment, mu'iie-mt^nt.  s. 

Fortification,  strong  hold ;  support,  defence 

To  Munite,  mu-nite'.  v.  a. 
To  fonify,  to  strengthen.  A  word  not  in  use. 

Munition,  mu-nisl^'un.  s. 

Fonification,  strong  hold  ;   ammunition,  im- 
tcrials  for  war. 

Mtjnnion,  mun'yOn.  s.  (us)     ^ 
Munnions  are  the  upright  pu&is  that  divide  the 
lights  in  a  window-trame. 

Murage,  mu'ridjt-.'s.  (90) 
Maney  paid  to  keep  walls  in  repair. 

Mural,  mi'ral.  a.  (177) 
Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

Murder,  mur'dur.  s.  (ps) 

The  a£i  ot  killing  a  man  unlawfully. 

To  Murder,  mur'dur.  v.  a. 
To  kill  a  man  unlawfully ;  to  deatroy,  to  put 
an  end  to. 


-sent.  a. 
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Murderer,  rafir'dur-fin  s.  {557) 
One  who  has  shed  human  blood  uaUwfulIy. 

Murderess,  n)ur'<ldr-&-  s. 
A  womao  ihat  comaitt  murder. 

Murderment,  mur'ddr-ment.  s. 
The  a£i  of  kiUiog  unlawfully* 

Murderous,  mur'dur-us.  a.  {555) 

Bloody,  guilty  of  murder. 

Mure.  mure.  s. 

A  wall.    Not  in  use. 

MuRENCER.mi'rin-jur.  s.  (177) 
Au  oveneer  of  a  wall. 

^^  This  word  is  oftrn  improperly  pronounced 
with  the  u  shon*  as  if  written  Murrenger, 

MuRiATiCK,  inLre-at'tlk.  a. 
Panaking  of  the  taste  or  nature  of  brine. 

Murk,  mfirk.  s. 

Darkness,  want  of  light. 

Murky,  mur'kc.  a. 

Dark,  cloudy,  wanting  light. -^ Sec  MucCY. 

Murmur,  mur'mur.  s. 
A  low  continued  buzzing  noise ;  a  complaint 
half  suppressed. 

To  Murmur,  mur'mir.  v.  n. 

To  give  a  low  buzzing  sound ;  to  grumble,  to 
uiicr  secret  discontent. 

MuRMURER,mur'mur-rur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  repines,  a  grumbler,  a  repiner. 

Murrain,  mur'rin.  s.  (208) 

The  plague  i»  cattle. 

Murrey,  mur'rc.  a.  {270) 

Darkly  red. 

MuRRiON,Tnfir'rc-fin.s.  (113) 
A  helmet,  a  casque. 

Muscadel,  mfis'ka-del.  1 

MusCAD|NE,mus'ka-dine.(l49)  J  ** 
A  kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and  sweet 
pear. 

Muscat,  mm' kat.  s. 
A  delicious  grape  having  the  flavourof  musk; 
a  ktnd  of  sweet  pear. 

Muscle,  mus'sl.  s.  (351)  (405) 

The  fleshy  fibrous  part  of  an  animal  body,  the 
iminedute  instruments  of  motion ;  a  bivalve 
shell  fish. 

MuscosiTY,  mus-kos'se-te.  s,     " 
Mossiness. 

Muscular,  mus'ku-lar.  a.  (ss) 

Performed  by  muscles. 

Muscularity,  mus-ku-lar're-te.s. 

The  state  of  having  muscles. 

Musculo  US,  mus'ki-lus.  a.  (314) 

Full  of  muscles,  biawny ;  pertaining  to  a 
muxlc. 

Muse,  muze.  s. 

One  of  the  nine  sister  goddesses  who,  in  the 
bcathrn  mythology,  are  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  liberal  arts. 

Muse,  maze.  s. 

Beep  thought,  dofe  attention,  absence  of 
luind ;  the  power  of  poeiiy* 

To  Muse,  miiize.  v.  n. 

'To  jwnder,  to  study  in  silence;  to  be  absent 
of  mind ;  to  wonder,  to  be  amaacd. 

Museful,  m&ze'fuL  a. 

Deep  thinking. 

MusER,  mu'zur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  muses»  one  apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 

Museum, m&*ze'um.  s. 

See  Pygmeah*  A  lepoittory  of  learned 
ciiriositict« 


Mushroom,  tn&sh'riim. «. 

Mushrooms  are,  by  curious  naturalistt,  es- 
teemed perfefi  plants,  though  their  flowersand 
aecds  have  not  as  yet  been  ducovered  ;  an  up- 
surt,  a  wretch  risen  from  the  dunehilU 

MusHROOMSTONE,m4sh'r68m-st6nc 

A  kind  of  fossil. 
MusiCK,  mu'zik.  s.  (400) 
The  science  of  harmonical  souuds ;  instrument 
tal  or  vocal  harmonv. 

Musical,  mi'ze-kal.  a. 

Harmonious,  melodious,  sweet  sounding;  be- 
longing to  musick. 

Musically,  raA'ze-kal-le.ad. 

Harmoniou^y,  with  sweet  sound. 

MusiCALNESS,  mu'zi-kal-nls.  $. 

Harmony. 

Musician,  mu-zish'un,  s.  (357) 

One  skilled  in  harmony,  one  who  performs 
upon  instruments  of  musick. 

Musk,  musk.  s. 

A  very  powerful  perfume :  it  is  procured  from 
a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 
MusK.mdsk.  $. 
Grape  hyacinth  or  grape  flower. 

MusKAPPLE,  musk'ap-pl.  s.  (405) 
A  kind  of  apple. 

MusKCAT,  musk'kat.  s. 
l*he  animal  from  which  musk  is  got. 

MusKCHERRY,  miisk'tsber-ri.  s. 
A  sort  of  cherry. 

Musket,  mus'klt.s.  (09) 

A  soldier's  haixlguD ;  a  male  hawk  of  a  small 
kind. 

Musketeer,  mSs-ki-tier'.  s. 

A  soldier  whose  weapon  is  his  musket. 

MusKETOON,  mus-ki-to&n'.  s. 
A  blunderbuss,  a  short  gun  of  a  large  bore. 

MusKiNESS,  m&s'ke-nes.  s. 
The  scent  of  musk. 

MusKMELON,  musk'mel-Iun.  s. 
A  fragrant  melon. 

MusKPEAR,  musk'pSre.  s. 
A  fragrant  pair. 

MusKROSE.  musk'roze.  s. 

A  rose  so  called  from  its  ^graoce. 
Musky,  mus'ke.  a. 

Fragrant,  sweet  of  scent. 

MusLiN,  muz'lin.  s. 

A  fine  stuff  made  of  cotton* 
Muss,  mus.  s. 

A  scramble.    Obsolete. 

t^  From  this,  pet hapt,  comes  the  vulgar  word 
to  Smiub» 

MussiTATiON,  mus-sc-ia'shun.  s. 
Murmur,  grumble. 

Mussulman. mds'sSl-man.  s.  (ss) 

A  Mahometan  believer. 
Must,  mdst.  verb  imperfect. 
To  be  obliged.    It  is  only  used  before  a  verb. 
Must  is  of  all  persons  and  tenses,  and  used  of 
persons  and  thmgs. 

Must,  must.s. — SeeLAMB*s-wooL 

New  wine,  new  wort. 

To  Must,  milst.  v.  a. 

To  mould,  to  make  mouldy. 

To  Must,  must.  v.  n. 

To  glow  mouldy. 

Mustaches,  mus-sti'shiz.  s.  (99) 

Whiskera,  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Mustard,  mus'tdrd,  s.  (ss) 

A  plant. 

Rr 


To  Muster,  mus'tir.  v.  n.  (98) 

To  assemble  in  order  to  form  an  army. 

To  Muster,  mds'tSr.  v.  a. 
To  review  forces;  to  bring  together. 

Muster,  mus'tflr.  s. 

A  review  of  a  body  of  forcrs ;  a  register  of 
forces  mustered  ;  a  collchion,  as  a  Mu:itcr  of 
peacocks ;  To  pass  muster,  to  be  allowed. 

MusTERBOOK,mus'tar-bMk.  s. 
A  book  in  which  the  forces  arc  registered. 

MusTERM ASTER,  inus'tur-ma-siur.5. 
One  who  suiteriatends  the  muster  to  prcvcot 
frauds. 

MusTER-ROLL,  mus'tur-rolc.  s. 
A  register  of  forces 

MusTU.Y,  mus'ic-li.  ad. 

Mouldily. 

MusTiNESS,  mus'ie-nes,  $. 
Mould,  d^mp  foulne*^s. 

Musty,  mds'^c.  a. 

Mouldy,  spoiled  with  damp,  moist  and  fetid ; 
stale;  vapid ^  dull,  heavv. 

Mutability,  mu-ta-b!l'lc-ti.  s. 

Changcableness ;  inconsuncy,  change  of  mind. 

Mutable,  mu'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

Subiefl  10  change ;  alterable ;  inconstant,  un- 
settled. 

Mutableness,  mi'ta-bl-nes.  s. 
Changcableness,  uncertainty. 

Mutation,  mA-ta'shun.  s. 

Change,  alteration. 

Mute,  mfite.  a. 

Silent,  not  vocal,  not  having  the  uie  of  voice. 
Mute.  mute.  s. 

One  that  has  no  power  of  speech ;  a  letter 

which  can  make  no  sound. 

To  Mute,  mute.  v.  n. 

.  To  dung  as  birds. 

Mutely,  mite' 1^.  ad. 

Silently,  not  vocally. 

To  Mutilate,  mu'tfuite.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  some  Essential  part. 

Mutilation,  mi-tc-la'shun.  s. 

Deprivation  of  a  limb,  or  any  esseittial  part 

MuTiNE,  mu'tfn.  S.  (l40) 
A  mutineer.     Not  used. 

Mutineer,  mu-tin-neer' .  s. 

A  mover  of  iedition. 

Mutinous,  mi'iin-nus.  a.  (314) 

Seditious,  bu^  in  insurre£iion,  turbulent* 

Mutinously,  mi'tin-nus-li.  ad. 

Seditiously,  turbulently. 

Mutinousness,  mi'tin-nus-ncs.  s. 
Seditiousness,  turbulence. 

To  Mutiny,  mu'ic-n^.  v.  h. 

Toriseag^nstauthoritv,  to  make  insurreBicm. 

Mutiny,  mu'ti-rie.  s. 

Insurrection,  sedition. 

To  Mutter,  mdt'tfir.  v.  n.  (98) 

To  grumble,  tO  murmur. 

To  Mutter,  mQt'tfir.  v.  a. 

To  uuer  with  imperfe£l  articuiatioo. 

Mutter,  mui'tur.s. 

Murmur,  obKure  utterance.     Not  used. 

MuTTERER,  mut'tur.ur.  s.  {^bb} 
Grumbler,  murmurer. 

MuTTERiNGLY,  mut'tur-!ng-lc.  ad. 
With  a  low  voice ;  iiidistio6)Iy. 

Mutton,  mut'tn.  s.  (170) 

The  flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  mod;  a  abeep, 
now  only  in  ludicrous  language. 
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^dh  The  0  in  tbU  and  similar  tcrypinatiOiu  is 
under  the  same  prpdicaroent  as  #.  See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  103,  170. 

Mutton Fi'ST,  mut'tn-fisu  i. 

A  hand  large  and  red. 

Mutual,  mu'tshi-al.  a.  (4631 

Reciprocal,  each  ailing  in  return  or  corres- 
pondence to  the  other. 

Mutually^  mu'tsliu-al-le.  ad. 

Reciprocally,  tn  return.    * 

Mutuality,  mu-tshu-alMc-je.  s. 

Reciprocation. 

Muzzle,  mSz'zl.  s.  (405) 

The  mouth  of  any  thincr  •  a  fastening  for  the 
mouth  which  hinders  to  bite. 

To  Muzzle, m&z'zl.  v.  n. 
To  bring  the  mouth  near.    Not  used. 

To  Muzzle,  muz'zl.  v.  a. 
To  bind  the  mouth ;  to  fondle  wtih  the  mouth 
close.     A  low  sense. 

My.  tni,  or  mi.  pron.  possessive. 
Beiongmg  to  me. 

d:^  There  is  a  puzzling  diversity  to  forrtgnen 
in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  lome^ 
times  lonacives^  when  thty  read,  which  ought 
to  be  explained.  It  is  certain  that  the  pronoun 
my,  when  it  is  contradistinguished  from  any 
other  possessive,  pronoun,  and  consequently 
emphatical,  is  always  pronounced  with  its  full, 
open  sound,  rhyming  witb^ ;  tut  when  there 
is  no  such  emphasis,  it  falls  exa81y  into  the 
sound  of  me,  the  oblique  case  of  i.  Thus  if 
I  were  to  say,  A^  pen  is  as  bad  as  n^  paper, 
I  should  necessarily  pronounce  »ry  like  «rf,  as 
ip  this  sentence  pen  and  paper  are  the  empha- 
ticai  words ;  but  if  I  were  to  siy,  ^fy  fen  is 
nvorse  than  yours,  here  m^  is  in  oj^xwtion  to 
yoMrs,  and  nfost,  as  it  is  emphaiical,  be  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhym^  with  mgh,  nigb,  &c. 

Mynchen,  min'uhin.  s. 

A  nun. 

Myography,  mi-ig'gra-fe.  s.  (116) 

(187  (518J  A  description  of  the  muscles. 

Myology, mi-ol'lA-j*.  s,(ii6)(i87) 

The  dcKription  and  dodlrine  of  the  muscles. 


'MYOPES«mi'o-piz..$.'  . 
•  6h«rt-tigbtcd  person.    Masm. 

g:^  Singular  Myops,  From  this  word  comes 
the  English  verb,  to  mopet  and  the  subsuntive 
a  mope. 

Myopy,  mi'o-pi,  s. 
Shortness  of  sight. 

Myriad,  mlr're-ad.  s. 
The  number  of  ten  thousand ;   proverbially, 

any  great  number. 

0:3^  It  may  not^  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  ob* 
scrvation,  that  y,  in  this  and  the  following 
words,  is  under  the  same  predicament  as  i ;  it 
followed  by  r  and  a  vowel,  it  is  short  i;  if  by 
r  and  a  consonant  it  becomes  short  e,  whicn 
is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  first  sylla* 
ble  of  myriad  and  myrmidon.  See  Principles, 
No.  108,  109. 

Myrmidon,  tncr' mi-dun.  s.  (166) 

Any  rude  rufiiao,  so  named  from  the  soldiers 
of  Achilles. 

Myrobalan,  m4-rib'a-lan>  or  mi- 

rob'a-lan.  s.  (18/) 
A  kind  of  dried  fruits  resembling  dates. 

MYROPOLiST,me-rop'po-llst,  or  mi- 

rop'o.l!st.  s.  ( 1 37)  (318) 
One  who  sells  ungueo^s. 

Myrrh,  mlr.  s.  (loe)  (109) 

A  precious  kind  of  gum. 

Myrrhine,  mer'rln.  a.  {l40) 
Belooging  to  myrrh ;  made  of  the  myrrhine 
stone. 

Myrtiform,  mcr'te-fSrin.  s. 
Having  the  shape  of  a  myrtle. 

Myrtle,  mir'tl.  s.  (i08)(j09)(405) 
A  fragrant  tree. 

Myself,  me-self.  s. 

An  empoatical  word  added  to  I ;  as,  I  myself 
do  it ;  that  is,  not  by  proxy ;  not  another. 

Mystagogue,  mls'ta-gig.  s.  (338) 
One  who  ioterprett  divine  mysteries ;  also  one 
who  keeps  church  lelicks,  and  shews  them  to 
strange^. 


MYSTERiARCH,in!$.ti'r4-irk.  «• 
One  presiding  over  mysteries.. 

Mysterious,  m?s-ti're-us.  a. 

Inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  awfully  ob- 
scure; artfully  perplexed. 

Mysteriously,  mts-te'ri-us-le.  ad. 
In  a  manner  above  undemanding ;  obscurely, 
enigmatically. 

Mysteriousness,  mis-ti're-us-nes. 
s.  Holy  obscurity ;  artful  difficulty  or  per- 
plexity. 

To  Mysterize,  m!s'te-rize.  v.  a. 
To  explain  as  enigmas. 

Mystery,  m!s'te-re.  s. 
Something  above  human  intelligence,  some- 
thing awfully  obscure ;  an  enigma,  any  thing 
artfully  made  difficult ;  a  trade,  ■  calling. 

Mystical,  mfs'ti-kal.  (88)   \ 
MysTiCK,  mls'tlk.  /** 

Secretly  obscure;  involving  some  secret  mean- 
ing, emblematical;  obscure,  secret.  ' 

Mystically,  m!s'te-ka!-le.  ad. 

In  a  manner,  or  by  an  ad,  implying  some  secret 
meaning. 

Mysticalness,  mls't^-kal-nes.  s. 

Involution  of  some  secret  meaning. 

Mythologicai.,  mi/A.o-lod'jc-kal. 
a.  Relatii^  to  the  explication  of  bbuloua 
history. 

Mithologically,  mf/A-o-lod'je- 
kal-le.  ad.  (187) 
In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  system  of  fables. 

Mythologist,  mi-/Ail'lo  j?st.  s. 
(187)  A  relator  or  expositor  of  the  ancient 
lablcs  of  the  heathens. 

To  Mythologize,  mc-zAol'lo-jIze. 

v.  n.  1  o  relate  or  expUtn  the  fabulout  histoiy 
of  the  heathens. 

Mythology,  inc-/ASlMo-ji.s.  (iS/j 

(518}  System  of  fables. 
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jL  O  Nab,  nSb.  v.  a. 

To  catch  unexpededly.    A  low  word. 

Nadir,  na'dur.  s.  (418) 
The  point  under  foot  dire&ly.  opposite  to  the 
zenith. 

Nag,  nSg.  s. 
A  small  horse ;  a  bone  in  Cimiliar  langioagc^ 

Naiades,  n4y'a-dez.  s. 

The  Latin  plural  of 

Naiad,' niy'^d.  s. 

A  water-nympo.    Masoft, 
^  The  English  plttiat  of  which  is  AWtf^/. 

Nail,  niles  s.  (202) 
The  homy  lubstaoce  at  the  ends  of  the  fin^rs 
^nd  toes;  the«talons  of  birds  and  beasts;  a  spike 

'  tffacialby  which  things  aicfasreoed  togetner; 


a  stud,  a  boss ;  a  kind  of  measuse,  two  inches 
and  a  quarter ;  on  the  nail,  readily,  immediately, 
without  delay. 

To  Nail,  nale.  V.  a. 
To  ftften  with  nails ;  to -stud  with  nails. 

Nailer,  niMur.  s.  (98) 
A  nail-maker. 

Naked,  n&'kfd.  a. 
Wanting  clothes,  uncovered;   unarmed,  de- 
fenceless; plain»  evident;  mere,  simple. 

Nakedly,  ni'kid-li.  ad. 
Without  covering;   simply,   merely;    evi* 
deotly. 

Nakedness,  ni'k!d-nes.  s. 
Nudity,  want  of  covering  f  want  of  proviiioD 
fordetence;  plainness,  evidence. 


Name,  nime.  s. 
The  discriminative  appellatioo  of.  an  todifi- 
dual ;  the  term  by  wnich  any  species  is  iii- 
tinguished  ;  person  ;  repuuuon,  chara%r ; 
renown  ;  power  delegated  ;  an  opprobrious 
appellation. 

Nameless,  nimcMes.  a. 
Not  distinguished  b7  any  diccriminadveappel* 
lation ;  one  of  which  tKe  name  is  not  koovo; 
not  famoos* 

Namely,  narae'li.  ad. 

Particularly,  specially. 

Namer,  ni'mur,  s.  (98) 
One  who  calls  any  by  naoK. 

Namj|SA|K£,  name'^ke^  s. 
One  chai  has  the  ^mc  name  widb  aoocber*  . 
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nir(i67).nSt(ie3);  tibe<l7i),tab  (172),  bull  {173);  ^1(299);  pifind  (3I3),v/*m(4M),  THis  (46$). 


^AP,  nSp.  8. 
Slumber,  a  ahort  sleep ;  down,  villous  sub- 
sunce. 

To  Nap,  nap.  v,  n. 

To  sleep,  to  be  drowsy  or  secure* 
Nape^  nipe.  s. 

The  joint  of  the  neck  behind* 

Naphtha,  nap'Ma.  s.  (92) 
A  kind  of  bitumen.— Sec  Ophthalmy. 

Nappiness,  nap'p^-nei.  s. 
The  quality  of  having  a  nap< 

Napkin,  nap'kin.  s. 

Cloihs  used  at  tabic  to  wip:  the  hands ;  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Napless,  napMes.  a. 

Wanting  nap*  thread-hare. 
Nappy,  nap' pe.  a. 
Frothy,  spumy. 

Narsissus,  nar-sis  sus.  s.  (81J 
A  daifodit. 

Narcotick,  nlr-kot't!k.  a.  (509) 
Producing  torpor,  or  stupcfai^on. 

Nard,  nard.  s* 

Spikenard ;  an  odorous  shiub* 

Nare,  nitre.  $. 

A  nostril.     Not  in  use. 

Narraile,  nar'ra-bl.  a.  (si)  (405) 
Capable  to  be  told. 

To  Narrate,  nar'rate*  v.  a.  (pi) 
To  lebue,  to  tell. 

(j^:^  Dr.  Johnson  says  thi«  word  is  only  used  in 
Scotlapa }  but  as  it  is  regutarljr  derived  from 
the  Latin  narrot  and  has  a  specific  meaning  to 
distinguish  it  from  every  other  word,  it  ought 
to  k^  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. To  lell  seems  to  imply  communica- 
ttoa  in  the  most  general  sense :    as  to  te/i  a 

'  ston,  to  tell  a  secret^  &c.  To  relate^  is  to 
tell  at  soose  length,  and  in  some  order,  as  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  a  transtUlim:  but  to 
narrate  seems  to  relate  a  transafkion  in  order 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  which  often  becomes 
insipid  and  tiresome.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
Pope's-^— /wmr/w^  old  age : 

»  The  poor,  the  rich,  the  Taliant,  and  the  sage, 

**  And  Doasting  youth,  and  nmrratht  old  age. 

Narration,- nar-ra' shun.  s. 

Account,  relation,  history. 

Narrative,  nar'ra-iiv.  a,  (512) 

Rebcing,  giving  an  accoitnx;  story-tell  ipg;,  apt 
to  telate  things  past. 

Narrative,  nar-ra'tfv.  s, 
A  relation,  an  account. 

Narratively,  nar-ia-tiv-le.  ad. 

By  way  of  relation. 

Narrator,  nar-ra'tur.  6.  (166) 

A  teller,  a  relaicr. 

To  Narrify,  nar'r^-fi.  v.  a. 
To  relate,  to  give  account  of. 

Narrow,  nar|r6.  a.  (327) 

Not  broad  or  wide;  small ;  avaricious ;  con- 
tja^ed„iingcnprous ;  close,  vigilant,  atteative. 

To  Narrow,  nar'ro.  v.  a. 

To  diminish  with  respe3  to. breadth;  lo  con- 
traft ;  to  confine,  to  limit. 

Narrowly,  nar'ro-li.  ad. 

With  little  breadch  ;  contra^edly,  without  ex- 
tern ;  cbsely,  vigilautly ;  yearly,  within  a  lii- 
tje;  avariciously,  sparingly. 

Narrowness,  naf'rA-n^s*  ^' 
Want  of  breadth  ;  warn  of  comprehcivion ; 
'confined  state «  poverty ;  .n^ant  «f  capacity*. 


Nasal,  na'zal.  a.(89) 

Belonging  to  the  nose. 

NASTY,^nas'te,  a.  (79) 
Dirty,  filihy,  sordid,  nauseous;  obscene. 

Nastily,  nas'te-I^.  ad. 

Dirtily,  filthily,  nauseously;  obscenely,  grossly. 

Nastiness,  na$'te-ii|s.  s. 
D^rt,  filth ;  obscenity,  grossness  of  ideas. 

Natal,  na'tal.  a.  (ss) 

Native,  relating  to  nativity. 

Natation,  na-ta' shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  swimming. 

Nathless,  na/AMes.  ad. 
Nevertheless.    Obsolete. 

Nathmore,  na/Z/more.  ad. 
Never  the  more.    Obsolete. 

Nation,  ni'shun.  s. 
A  people  distinguished  from  another  people. 

National,  nash'un-al.  a.  (88)  (535) 
Publick,  general ;  bigoted  to  one's  own 
country. 

Nationally,  nash/un-al-le.  ad. 

With  regard  lo  the  nation. 
Nationalness,  nash'un-aUnes.  s. 
Reference  to  the  (icople  in  general. 

Native,  na'tiv.  a. 
.  Produced  by  nature,    not  artificial ;    natural, 
such  as  is  according  to  nature ;  conferred  by 
biith;  Dcrtaining  to  the  time  or  place  of  birth; 
original. 

NAiT:JlVE,na't!v.  I.  (15?) 
One  i>orn  in  any  plaor,   original  inhabitant ; 
offspring. 

Nativen  CSS,  ni'tiv-nes.  s. 
State  of  being  produced  by  nature. 

Nativity,  na-tiv'vc-te.  s. 

Birth,  issue  into  life ;  state  or  place  of  being 
produced. 

Natural,  nat'tshu-ral.  a.  (461) 
Produced  or  effe6^cd  by  nature  \  illegitaaiate  ; 
bestowed  by  nature;  not  forced,  not  farfetched, 
di£Utcd  by  nature ;  tender,  aife^ionate  by  na- 
ture ;  unaffeded,  according  to  t^tb  and  reality; 
opposed  to  violent^  as,  a  natural  death. 

Natural,  nat'tshu-ral.  s. 

An  idiot,  a  fool ;  native,  original  inhabitant ; 
gift  of  nature,  quality. 

Naturalist,  nat'tshu-raUist.       s 

A  student  in  physicks. 

Naturalization,  nautshu^raU^- 
za'shun.  s. 

The  aSL  of  investing  aliefis  with  the  privileges 
of  native  subje6b. 

To  Naturalize, nSt'tshfi-ral-ize. 

V.  a.  To  invest  with  the  privileges  of  native 
subjefls  ;  to  make  easv  like  things  natural. 

Naturally,  nat'tshu-ral-le.  ad. 

According  to  unassisted  nature;  without  affec- 
tation ;  spontaneotisly. 

Naturalness,  nat'tshu-ral-nes* s. 
The  state  of  being  given  or  produced  by  na- 
ture ;  conforipiiy  to  iiuih  and  reality^  not  af- 
fe£bition.  ^ 

Nature,  na'tshure.  s.  (293) 

An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  material  and  animal  world;  the  native  state 
or  properties  of  any. thing ;  the  uonstitution  of 
an  anioiated  body ;  disposhion  of  mifid  ;  the 
regular  course  of  things;  the  compiiss  of  natural 
qxuicocc ;  natural  afi^6tion|  or  reverence ;  the 
state  or  oper^ion  of  the  noafierial  world ;  sort, 
species. 

(^  There,  ip  9  vulgar prQnunciatiop  of  this  fverd 
as  if  written  na-^er,  whicb^  ^Q09%  bc-tM  Q^lte- 
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fully  avoided.  Some  critic?  have  contended, 
that  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  wriiicn 
nate-yure-,  but  this  jwonunciation  comes  so 
near  to  that  here  adopted,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  it.  7*  before jr,  which  is  the 
letter  loi^  u  begins  with  (8),  approaches  io 
near  to  /A,  as,  in  the  absence  of  accent,  na- 
turally to  ^11  mto  it,  in  the  same  manner  as 
s  becomes  xb  in  leisure t  pleasure ^  &c.  ^  The 
sibilation  and  aspiration  ot  t  in  this  ^nd  simil^^ 
words,  provided  they  are  not  too  coarsely  pro- 
nounccd^  ^tt  so  far  ttom  being  a  deformity  in 
our  language,  by  increasmg  the  nimibcr  of 
hissing  sounds,  as  aomc  have  insinuated,  that 
they  are  a  roil  beauty  ;  and,  by  a  certain  co- 
alescence and  flow  of  sound,  contribute  gfcatly 
to  the  smoothness  and  volubility  of  pronunct^ 
ation.  See  Principles,  No.  ,4 59,  460,  461, 
&c. 

Naval,  na'val.  a. 
Consisting  of  ships;  belonging  to  ships. 

Nave,  nave.  ^.    ,  , 

The  middle  part  of  ^hc  .wheel  in  which  the 
axle  moves :  the  middlf  part  of  the  church* 
di^in6i  {h)tTi  tJie  aiJes  oir  wings. 

Navel,  pa'vl.  s.  ti02')  .  " 

The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bfcUy,  by  which 
embryos  communicate  with  the  parent;  the 
middle ;  the  interior  part. 

Navelgall,  na'vl-gall.  s. 
Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the*  top  of*  the  chihe 
of  the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  a^ainu 
the  navel. 

Navel  WORT,  n4'vlv.wurt.  s. 
An>herb. 

Naught,  nawt.  a.  (213),  (393) 

Bad,  corrupt,  worthless. 

Naught,  nawt.  s. 
Nothing.    IMiis  is  commonly,  though  impro  • 
perly,  written  Nought. 

Naughtily,  nlw'te-lc.  ad.  ^ 

Wickedly,  ccHrruptly. 

Naughtiness,  niw'te-nls.  s* 

Wickedness,  badneas. 

Naughty,  niw't^.  a. 

Bad,  wickcti,  corrupt. 

Navigable,  iiav'vl-ga-bl.  a.      '  ^ 

Capable  of  being  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 

Navigableness,  nav've-ga-bl-nes. 

s.  Capacity  to  be  passied  in  vessels. . 

To  Navigate,  nay've-gate,  v.  n. 
To  sail,  to  pass  by  water. 

To  Navigate,  nav've-gJte.  v,  a. 
To  pass  by  ships  or  boats. 

Navigation,  nav-ve-ga'shun.  s. 
TheaA  or  praftice  of  passing  by  water,  vessels 
of  navigation. 

Navigator;  r)a<?'ve-gS-tur.  s.  (521). 

Sailor,  seamao. 

Naumachy,  njw'ma.ke.  s.  (353) 
A  mock  sea-Hght. 

To  Nauseate,  naw'she-ate.  v.  n. 

(450)  (342)  To  grow  squeamish,  to  turn  away 
with  di&gust. 

To  Nauseate.  naw'stn5-ate.  v,  a.    - 

To  lothe,  to  reje£t  wi;h  disgust ;  to  strike  with 
dfsgust.  ' 

Nauseous,  naw'shus.  a,  (450) 
Loathsorpe,  disgustful. 

Nauseously,  naw'shus-le.  ad. 

Loathsomely, di^i^stfully.       .     . ., 

Nausequsness,  niw'shus-nes.  s. 
Loaibsomencsi,  quality  oT  raising  disguft.   ^ 
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Pr  (559).  F4tc(73)„fir{77),  fill (83), fit (ei) ;  mi (93),  mkigs) ;  pmc (105),  pin (107);  ni(l6a),ni6vc(i64), 


Nautical,  niw'ti-kal.      \ 
J^AUTiCK,  niw'iik.  (213)  /*' 

Pertaining  to  lailon. 

Nautilus,  niw'til-fis.  s. 

A  shcllofish  furnished  with  something  analo- 
gous to  oare  and  a  sail. 

Navy,  ni'vc.  s. 

An  assembly  of  ships,  a  fleet. 
Nay,  n4.  ad. 

No,  an  adverb  of  negaiioa  ;  not  only  so,  but 
■lore. 

JJayword,  ni'wSrd.  $. 
The  saying  nay ;  a  proverbial  «jproach,  a  bye- 


Ne,  ni.  ad. 

Neither,  and  not.    Obsolete. 
Neaf,  ncfe.  s.  (227) 

A  fist.    Obsolete. 
To  Neal,  nelc.  v.  a.  (227) 
To  temper  by  a  gradual  and  rcgubr  heat. 

Neap,  nipe.  a.  (227)     .  . 

Low,  decrescent.    Used  only  \of  the  tide. 
Near,  nire.  prep.  (227) 
At  no  great  distance  from,  close  to,  nigh. 

Near,  nere.  ad.  ^ 

Almost ;  at  hand,  not  hr  off. 

Near,  nirc.  a. 

Not  distant,  advanced  towards  the  end  uf  an 
^    enterprise  or  disquisition ;   close ;    intimate  ; 

affe^king,  dear ;  parsimonious. 

Nearly,  ncrc'li.  ad. 

Ai  no  great  distance ;  closely ;  in  a  niggardly 

manner. 
Nearness,  ncrc'nJs.s. 

Cloaenesi;  alliance  of  blood  or  afiedion ;  ten- 
dency to  avarice. 

-Neat,  nite.  s.  (227) 

Black  catde,  oxen ;  a  cow  or  ox. 

Neat,  netc.  a. 
Elegant,  but  without  dignity;  cleanly ;  pare, 
unjdalieraicd. 

Neatherd,  nete'hcrd.  s. 
A  cow-keeper,  one  who  has  the  care  of  black 
cattle. 

Neatly,  nite'li.  a. 

Elegantly,  but  without  dignity ;  sprucely  ; 
cleanlity. 

Neatness,  ncte'nis.  s. 

Spruceness,  elegance  without  dignity ;  tlean- 
lineis. 

Neb,  neb.  s. 

Nose,  beak,  mourh.  Retained  in  the  north 
In  Scotland,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Nerula,  nib'biila.  s.  (02) 
It  is  applied  to  appearances  like  a  cloud  in  the 
human  body,  as  to  films  upon  the  eyes. 

Nebulous,  neb'buMus.  a. 

Misty,  cloudy.        ,   .  ,      ^      , 
Necessaries,  nes  ses-ser-nz.  $.(99) 

Things  not  only  convenient  bat  needful. 
Necessarily,  ne$'ses-&er-r£-le.  ad. 

Indi^xnsably ;  1^  inevitable  consequence. 

NECES$ARiNESS,nis's^s-s2r-r^-nis.s. 
The  state  of  being  necessary. 

Necessary,  ncs'ses-sir-ri,  a. 

Needfuly  indispensably  requisite ;  not  free, 
impelled  by  hic ;  conclusive,  decisive  by  m- 
evita^le  conaeqaeoc*. 

To  Necessitate,  ni-sls'si-tite.  v.  a. 

To  make  necessary,  not  to  leave  free. 
NEC£SSiTATiON,ni.ses-s£.ti'shun.s. 
The  d&.  of  making  neccMary,  baX  compol* 
lioo. 


Necessitated,  ni-s&'si-ti-tld.  a. 

In  a  state  of  want. 

Necessitous,  n4-s^s'si-tis.  a. 

Pressed  with  poverty. 
NECESsiTousNESS,ne-s?s'si-tus-nes. 

s.  Poverty,  want,  need. 

Necessitude,  ne-ses'se-tidc.  s. 
Want,  need. 

Necessity,  ni-sis'si-ti.  s. 

Compulsi(jn,  fatality ;  indispcnsablrness*.  want, 
need,  poverty ;  things  -necessary  for  human 
life  ;  cogency  of  argument,  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 

Neck,  nek.  s.  ^ 

The  part  lietwcen  the  head  and  body ;  a  long 
narrow  pan ;  on  the  neck,  immediately  after ; 
to  break  the  neck  of  an  affair,  to  hinder  any 
thing  being  done,  or  to  do  more  than  half. 

Neckbeef,  nek'bcef.  s. 
The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle. 

Neckcloth,  nek' klo/A.  s. 
That  which  men  wear  on  their  neck. 

Necklace,  nIkMase.  s. 

An  ornamental  string  of  beads,  or  precious 
stones,  worn  by  women  on  their  neck. 

Necromancer,  nJk'kro-man-sSr.  s. 

An  enchanter, a  conjurer ;  one  who  by  charms 
can  converse  with  the  ghosu#f  the  dead. 

Necromancy,  nek'kro-man-si.  s, 

te*9)  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by 
coinmunication  with  the  dead ;  encfaanimcnt, 
conjuration.  »    * 

Nectar,  nek'tSr.  s,  (ss) 

The  supposed  drink  of  the  heathen  gods. 

Nectared.  nik'iurd.  a.  (ss) 
Tinged  with  nedar. 

Nectar  Eous,  nek-ti're-us.  a. 
Resembling  ne£hir,  sweet  as  ne6lar. 

Nectarine,  n^k'tlr-r!n.  a.  {i5o) 

Sweet  as  ne£lar. 

Nectarine,  nJk'tir-!n.  s.  (i5o) 

A  fruit  of  the  plum  kind.  This  frutl  differs 
from  a  peach  in  having  a  smooth  rind  and  the 
flesh  firmer. 

Need,  nicd.  s.  (246) 

Exigency,  pressing  difficulty,  necessity ;  want, 
distressful  poverty  (  lack  of  any  thing  for  lue. 

To  Need,  neid.  v.  a. 
To  want,  to  lack. 

To  Need,  need.  v.  n. 
To  be  wanted,  to  be  necessary,  to  have  ncccs^ 
sity  of  any  thing. 

NeeiJer,  neid'Sr.  s-.  (98) 
One  that  wants  any  thing. 

Needeul,  neid'ful.  a. 

Necessary,  indispensably  requisite. 

Needfully,  niid'fiUli.  ad. 

Necessarily. 

Needfulness,  neid'ful-nis,  s. 

Necessity. 

Needily,  nccdMe-le.  ad. 
In  poverty,  poorly. 

Need  I  NESS,  need'de-nes.  s. 

Want,  poverty. 

Needle,  ni^'dl.  s.  (405) 

A  small  tnstroment  pointed  at  one  end  to 
pierce  cloth*,  and  perforated  at  the  other  te  re- 
ceive the  thread;  the  small  steel  bar  which  to 
the  marine!^,  compass  sunds  regularly  north 
and  south. 

Needlefish,  nii'dl-fish.  t, 
AkiDdofaohfiilu 


Needle-full,  nWdl-ful. «. 

As  much  thread  as  is  generally  put  at  onetime 
in  the  needle. 

Needlemaker,  nii'dl-mi-kur.s. 
He  who  makes  needles. 

Needlework,  iiii'dl-wfirk.  $. 

The  business  of  a  semstress;  embroidery  by  t^e 
neadle.  - 

Needlessly,  niidMes-Ie.  ad. 

Unnecessarily,  without  need. 

Needlessness,  niedMes-ncs.  s. 
Unnecessariness. 

Needless,  nicd'les.  a. 

Unnecessaiy,  not  requisite. 

Needment,  neid'ment.  s. 

Something  i^ecessary.    Obsolete. 
Needs,  ncidz.  ad. 

Necessarily,  by  compulsion,  indispensably. 
Needy,  nei'de.  a. 

Poor,  necessitous. 
Ne'er,  nare.  ad.  (97)  (247) 

A  poetical  contraQion  for  never. 
To  Neese,  neize.  v.  n. 

To  sneeze.    Obaolete. 
Nef,  nef.s. 

The  body  of  a  church. 

Nefarious,  ni-fA'rc-Ss.  a. 

Wicked,  abominable. 

Negation,  nc-g4'$h3n.  s. 

Denial,  the  contrary  to  affirmation;  detcripuoQ 
by  negative. 

Negative,  neg'ga-tlv.  a.  (157) 

Denying,  contrary  to  affirmative;  implying 
only  the  absence  of  acMnething;  havii«  the 
power  to  withhold,  though  not  to  compel. 

Negative,  neg'ga-dv.  s. 

A  proposition  hy  whicli  something  is  denied; 
a  particle  of  denial,  aa.  Not. 

Negatively,  ncg'gaHlv-li.ad. 

Wiih  denial,  in  the  form  of  denial,  oot^jffir- 
matively ;  in  form  of  «pe^  iroplyiog  tlic  i^ 
sence  ot  something.        / 

To  Neglect,  neg-llkt'.  v.  a. 

To  omit  by  carelessness ;  td  treat  with  Koca- 
(iU  heedlennesss  to  postpone. 

Neglect,  nig-lekt'.  s. 

Instance'  ot  inattention  ;  careless  treatment ; 
negligent,  frequency  of  negle£^ ;  sute  of  bciog 
unregarded. 

NECLECTER,nig-likt'tfir.  s.  igs) 
One  who  neglc3s. 

Neglectful,  n^g-lekt'ful.  a. 

Heedless,  careless,  inattentive;  treatiif  with 
indifference. 
Neglection,  n^g-l^k'shdn.  s. 
The  Slate  of  being  negligent. 

Neglectfu  lly,  ncg-likt'fuUJ.  ii» 

With  heedless  inattention. 
Neglective,  nig-lck't!v.a.  {512) 

Inattentive  to,  or  rmrdless  of. 

Negligence^  neg'li-jlnse.  s. 

Habit  of  omitting  by  lieedSeasness,orof  afimg 
carelessly. 

Negligent.  necMi-jint;  a. 

Careless,  heedless,  oabitually  ioatieotive. 

Negligently,  ncgMe-jcnt-lA.  ad. 
Carelessly,  heedlessly,  without  exafioess. 

To  Negotiate,  ni-gA'shWee.  v.d. 
(54a)  To  have  intercouiKof  bosiocss,  totn^ 
fick,  to  treat. 

Negotiation,  ni-gi-shi-i' Jhin. «. 
Treaty  of  busioctt* 
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Negotiator,  n^-g^ she-i-tdr. s. 

(521)  Odc  employed  to  treat  with  others. 

Negotiating,  ne-gi'sh2.4-t!ng.  a. 

(410)  Employed  in  negeuatioa. 

Negro,  ni'gri.  1. 
*A  blackrooor. 

f:^  Some  speaken,  but  those  of  the  very  ]ow- 
c«  order,  pnmounce  this  word  as  if  written 
me-gur. 

To  Neigh,  nS.  v.  n.  (249) 

To  utter  the  voice  of  a  hone. 

Neigh,  nA.  s. 
The  voice  of  a  hone. 

Neighbour,  na'bur.  s.  (249) 

One  who  lives  near  to  another ;  one  who  lives 
in  fdmilianty  with  another ;  any  thing^  next  or 
near :  intimate,  confident ;  in  divinity,  one 
partaking  of  the  same.  natuiCi  and  therefore 
entiiled  to  good  officesi 

f;:$r  For  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  genuine 
sound  of  the  diphthong  in  the  first  ^flable  of 
this  %irord,  see  aigkt. 

To  Neighbour,  ni'bur.  v.  a.  (249) 

To  adjoin  to,  to  confine  on.    Little  used. 

Neighbourhood^  na'b&r-hud.  s. 

Place  adjoinine;  state  of  being  near  each 
other;  those  uat  live  within  reach  of  easy 


Neighbourxy*  oi'bur.li.  a.  (249) 
Becoming  «  neighbour,  kind,  civil* 

NEiGHBOURLY,,ii4'bur-li.  ad. 
Wi(b  social  civility* 

Neither,  ni'THur.  conjunct.  (252) 
Not  either.  A  particle  used  m  the  first  branch 
of  a  neniive  sentence,  and  answered  by  Nor; 
as.  Fight  Neither  with  small  Nor  great.  It  is 
sometimes  the  second  branch  of  a  negative  or 
prohihition  to  any  sentence ;  as,  Ye  shall  not 
cat  of  it.  Neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Neither,  ni'THur.  pronoun.  (98) 

Not  either,  not  one  nor  other. 

Neophyte,  ne'i-fite.  s.  (156) 

One  regenerated,  a  convert. 

Neoterick,  ni-A-tir'rik.  a.  (509) 
Modern,  novel,  late. 

Nepenthe,  ni-pen'/Ai.  s. 

A  drug  that  drives  away  all  pains,    yohmmt. 

Nepenthe,  ^i-pcI^'/Ai.     V 
Nepenthes,  ne-pcn'/Acz.  /  ' 

'  A  drag  which  drives  away  pain  ^  a  powerfil 
anodyne ;  a  medicine  to  assuage  grief,  (in  bo- 
tany) The  name  of  a  plant.    Jw, 

Nephew,  niv'vu.  s. 

The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Nephriticr,  ni-frit'tk.  a.  (509) 

Belonging  to  the  organs  of  urine ;  troubled 
with  the  stone  ;  good  against  the  stone. 

Nepotism,  n^p'o-tizm.  t^  (503) 

Fondness  for  nephews. 
f:3*  X  have  differed  from  all  our  orth6e|iists  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word,  bv  making  the 
first  sylbble  short ;  not  because  tnis  r  is  short 
in  the  Latin  Nefos,  but  because  the  antepenul- 
timate accent  oi  our  own  language,  when  not 
followed  by  a  diphthong,  naturally  shortens 
the  vowel  it  fall  upon.  (535) 

Nerve,  nirv.  $. 

The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sensation  passing 
from  the  brain  to  all  jnrts  of  the  body*}  it  u 
used  by  the  poteu  ibr  smew  or  tendoo* 

Nerveless,  n^rv' lis.  a. 
Without  ititng^h. 


Nervous,  ner'vis.  a.  (su) 
Well  strung,  strong,  vigorous;  relating  to  the 
nerves ;  having  weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

Nervy,  ncr'vi.  a. 

Strong,  vigorous. 

Nescience,  n3sh'4-ensc.  i.  (510) 

Ignorance,  the  state  of  not  knowing. 

Nest,  nest.  s. 
The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  Ibr  incubation ; 
any  place  where  inseOs  are  produced;  an  abode, 
place  of  residence,  in  contempt;  boxes  of  draw- 
ers, little  conveniences. 

To  Nest,  nist,  v,  n. 

To  build  nests. 


NestegGj  ncst'lg.  s 
An  egg  left  in  the  nest 
forsaking  it 


to  keep  the  hen  finom 


"  Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 

**  Like  nut-tgp  to  make  clients  lay."— HMMnif . 

To  Nestle,  nis'sl.  v.  n.  (472) 

To  settle ;  to  lie  close  and  snog. 

To  Nestle,  nis'sl.  v.  a.  (359) 
To  house,  as  in  a  nctt ;  to  cherish,  as  a  bird 
her  young. 

Nestling,  nIstMfng.  s. 

A  bird  uken  out  of  the  nest. 
Net,  n^t.  s. 
A  texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or 
meshes. 

Nether,  ncTn'ur.  a.  (98) 
Lower,  not  upper ;  being  in  a  lower  place ; 
iirfemal,  belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

Nethermost,  neTH'ur-most.  s. 
Lowest. 

Nettle,  net'tl.  s.  (405) 

A  stinging  herb  well  known. 

To  Nettle,  nct'tl.  v.  a. 

To  sting,  to  irritate. 

Network,  nlt'wurk.  s. 
Any  thing  revrmbling  the  work  of  a  net. 

NEVER^niy'dr.  ad.  (98) 
At  no  time ;  in  no  degree.    It  is  much  used 
in  coiAposition ;  as,  Never-ending,  having  no 
end. 

NEVERTHELESS,niv.ur-THe-lis'.  ad. 
Notwithstanding  that. 

Neurology,  n6.rolMo-jc.s.  (518) 

A  description  of  the  nenres. 

Neurotomy^  ni-r6t'to-m4.  $.  (518) 

The  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

Neuter,  ni'tur.  a.  (i98)  (264) 
Indifiisrent,   not  enga^  on  either  side  i  in 
grammar,  a  noun  tint  implies  no  sex. 

Neuter,  ni'tur.  s. 

One  indifferent  and  unengaged. 

Neutral,  ni'tral.  a. 
Indifferent,  not  engaged  on  either  side ;  neither 
good  nor  bad ;  neither  acid  oor  alkaline. 

Neutral,  n&'tral.  %. 
One  who  does  not  aB  nor  engage  on  either 
side. 

Neutrality,  n4-tral'c-ti.  s. 

A  slate  of  indifference,  of  neither  friendship 
nor  hostility;  a  state  between  gpod  and  evil. 

Neutrally,  nt!i'traUle.  ad. 

Indifferently. 

New.  ni.  a.  (265) 

Fresn;  modem;  having  the  effed  of  novelty; 
not  habituated  ;  renovated,  repaired  so  as  to 
recover  Ihe  first  state ;  fresh  after  any  thiiig ; 
not  of  ancient  extraQion. 

New,  nA.  ad. 
This  is  used  in  coBpoaitioii  for  Newly. 


Newfangled,  ni-fang'gld.  a.  (405) 

(359)   Formed  with  vain  orloolish  love  of 
novelty. 

Newfangledness,  ni-fang'gld- 
nes.  s. 
Vain  and  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

NtWEL,  ni'il.  s.  fpo) 
The  compass  round  which  the  staircase  is  car- 
ried. 

Newly,  nfi'li.  ad. 

Freshly,  lately. 

Newness,  nA'ncs.  s. 

Freshness,  novelty,  sute  of  being  new. 

News,  nAze.  s. 
Fresh  account  of  any  thing;   papers  which 
give  an^aceount  of  the  tr»nsa£lioiis  of  the  pre- 
sent times. 

Newsmonger,  nAze'mung-gur.  s. 

One  whose  employment  it  is  to  hear  and  lO 
tell  news. 

NEWT,nufe.  s. 
£fi,  small  lizard. 

New-year's-gift,  ni'yerz-gift.  s. 

Present  made  00  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

Next,  nekst.  a. 
Nearest  in  place;  nearest  in  any  gradation. 

Next,  nckst.  ad. 
At  the  time  or  turn  immediately  succeeding. 

Nib,  nib.  s. 

The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird;  the  point  of  a  pen. 

Nibbed,  nibl^.  a.  (359) 

Having  a  nib. 

To  Nibble,  nib'bl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  bite  by  little  at  a  time,  to  eat  slowly ;'  to 
bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 

To  Nibble,  nib'bl.  v.  n. 

To  bite  at ;  to  carp  at,  to  find  fault  with. 

NiBBLER,  nib'bl-fir.  s.  (98) 
One  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

Nice,  nisc.  a. 
Accurate  in  judgment,    to  minute  exa£lness. 
It  is  often  used  to  express  a  culpable  delicacy. 
Scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious;  easily  in* 
J,  delicate;  formed  with  minute  exaBofcss; 


jurci  . 
refined. 

Nicely,  nisc' lA.  ad. 

Accurately,  minutely,  scrupulously ;  deli- 
cately. 

Niceness,  nise'nes.  s. 
Accuracy,  minute  exadness ;  superfluous  deli- 
cacy or  exadness. 

Nicety,  ni'si-ti.  s. 

Minute  accuracy;  accurate  performance;  mi- 
nute observation;  subiilty;  delicate  manage- 
ment, cautiuus  treatment;  eBeroinate  softness; 
Niceties,  in  the  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in 
eating. 

0^^  In  this  word  of  our  own  composition  from 
nice,  we  havcjunaccountably  run  into  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  mute  e.  This  word  we  al- 
ways hear  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  thou)(h 
safety^  nmety^  \riA  surety^  are  ever  heard  in 
two.  This  IS  a  proof  huw  much  mere  simili- 
tude of  sound  often  operates  in  fixing  pronuo^ 
ciatien  :  the  tcrminatioii  ry,  beipg  almost 
alvi^s  preceded  by  r  or  i  in  words  of  Latin 
or  French  formation,  where  these  vowels  form 
a  distinQ  syllable,  as  'variety ^  g^yety^  anxiety^ 
society,  &e.  Words  of  mere  Enslish  fornii^ 
tion  that  approach  to  them  are  tnus  carried 
into  the  same  pronunciation  by^iare  likeness  o£ 
sound  only. 

Niche,  nttsh.  s.  (352) 
A  hoUow  in  which  a  sume  may  be  jilaccd.    * 
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.Nick,  nik.  s. 

Exafet  point  of  time  at  which  there  Js  necessity 
or  convenience ;  a  notch  cut  in  any  thing  ;  a 
fccore,  a  reckoning ;  a  winniAg  throw. 
To  Nick,  nik.  v.  a. 
To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,  to  perform  by  some 
slight  artifice  ; no  "cut  in  nicks  or  notches;  to 
sun,  as  tallies  cut  in  nick^;  to  defeat  or  cozen. 

Nickname,  nik' name.  s. 

A  naihe  given  in  scoff  or  contempt. 

To  Nickname,  nik-narac.  v.  a. 

To  call  by  an  opprobrious  appellation. 
Nide,  nide.  s. 

A  brood,  as,  a  Nide  of  pheasants. 

NiDiFiCATiON,  nid-c.fe-ka'shun.  s. 
The  a6i  of  building  nests. 

Nidulation,  nid-juia'shun.s. 
(^3)  The  time  of  remaining  in  the  nest. 

Niece,  nccse.  s. 

The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Niggard,  nlg'gurd.  s.  (88) 
A  miser,  a  curmudgeon. 

.  Niggard,  nig^'gurd.  a. 

Sordid,  avaricious,  parsimonious. 

To  Niggard,  iilg'gurd.  v.  a. 

To  stint. 

Nigcardish,  nig'gurd-ish.a. 
Having  some  disposition  to  avarice. 

Niggardliness,  n!g'gurd-li-n^s,  s. 

Avarice,  sordid  parsimony. 

Niggardly,  nfg'gurd-1^.  a. 

Avaricious,  sordidly  parsimonious. 

Niggardness,  nig'gSrd-nls. 

Avarice,  sordid  parsimony. 

NiGH,ni.prep.  (3Q0) 
At  no  great  disunce  trom. 

Nigh,  ni.  ad. 

Not  at  a  great  distance ;  to  a  place  near. 

Nigh,  ni.  a. 
Near,   not  distant ;    allied  closely  hy  blood. 
Not  used  now.  the  adjective  Near  bcii>g  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

NiGHLY,niMe.  ad. 
Nearly,  within  a  liitle. 

Nighness,  ni'nes.  s.' 

Neatness,  proximity. 
Night,  nite.  s.  (391) 

The  tiine  of  darkness ;  the  time  from  luo^aet 

to  sun-rise. 

Nightbrawler,  nite'briwl-ur.  s. 
One  who  raises  disturbances  in  the  night. 

Nightcap,  nite'kap.  s. 

A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

Nightcrow,  nite'kro.  s. 
A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

NiGHTDEW,  niic'du.  S. 
'    Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in  fhe  nJght. 
NiGHTDOG,  nite'dog.  s. 
A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night. 

Nightdress,  nite'dres.  s. 
The  dress  worn  at  night. 

NlGHTED,  nite'ed.  fi.  ' 

tXarkened^  clouded,  black. 

MiGHTFARiNG,  mte'fa-ring.  a. 
Travelling  in  the  night- 

NiGHTFiRE.  nke'fire.  s.    ' 
;■  Ignis  faiuut:  Will-a-wisp. 

lIlGHTFLY,  nite'fli.  S. 
Moth  that  flies  in  the  flight. 

Nw;ht^oundetied.  mte-fiun'durd. 
s.*  £.031  or  d(srrcssed  in  tnc"  night.     •  •  •    • 


Nightgown,  nite'gSun.  s. 
A  loose  go^^-n  used  for  an  undrasa. 

Nichthag,  ntte'hag.  s. 

Witch  supposed  10  wander  in  the  night. 
Nightingale,  nite'!n-g&le.  s. 

A  small  bird  that  sings  in  the  nrgbt  with  re- 
markable melody,  Fhilonel ;  a  word  of  en- 
dearment. 

Nightly,  nite'le.  ad. 

By  night,  every  night. 

Nightly,  nite'ic.  a. 

Done  by  night,  a£ling  by  night. 

Nightman,  mte'man.  s.  (93) 
One  who  carries  awav  ordure  in  the  night. 

Nightmare,  nlte'marc.  s.    ' 

A  morbid  oppression  in  the  night,  resembling 
the  pressure  of  weight  upon  the  breast. 

Nichtpiece,  mte'pt!cse.  s. 
A  pi£lure  so  coloured  as  to  be  su{^ioaed  seen 
by  candleolight^ 

NiGHTRAiL,  nlte'rilc.  s.     - 
A  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  tkess  at  night* 

NiCHTftAVE'N^nite-ri'vn.s.  (163) 
A  bird,  supposed  of  ill  omen,  that  cries  alou4 
in  the  night.  '  .:• .  i 

NiGHTRULE,  nitc-r&le.'*s.'^ 
A  tumuh  in  the  night.     Not  used. 

Nightshade,  nite'shJde.  $• 

A  plant  of.  two  kinds,  common  and  deadly 
nignt-shade. 

NiGHTSHi N INC,  nite' shi-nfng.  a/ 

Shewing  brightness  in  the  night. 

NiGHTWALK,  nite' wIlc;  s; 

Walk  in  the  night. 

NlGHTWALKER,  }iitc'wak-dr.  S. 
One  who  roves  in  the  night  upon  ill  designs. 

NiGHT\yARBLiNG,nuc-wir'bl!ng.a. 
Singing  in  the  night. 

NiGjHTWARD,  nite'wJrd.  aVfss) 

Approaching  towards  night. 

NiGHTWATCH,  nitc'wotsll.  S. 
A  penod  of  the  /light  as  distinguished  by 
change  of  the  watch. 

Nigrescent,  nl-grc^'sem.  a.  (i3(?) 

{510)  Growing  black. 

NiGRiF.iCATiON,  nig-ri-fc-ki'shun. 
s.  (130)  The  ad  of  making  black. 

ToNiLL;n!l.  V.3, 

Not  to  will,  to  refuse.  '  Obsolete* 
To  NiM,  nfm.  v.  a. 

To  steal.    A  low  word. 

Nimble,  nim'bl.  a.  (405) 
Quick,  acUvc,  ready,  speedy;  lively,  expedi- 
tious. 

Nimbleness,  nim'bl-pqs.  s. 
Quickness,  activity,  speed. 

NiMBLEWiTTED,  nim'bj.wi|.ted.  a. 

Quick,  eager  to  speak.  t 

Nimbly,  nim'bli.  ad. 

Quickly,  spcedilv,  aftively. 
NiMMER,  nfm'mur.  s.  {-ge) 
A  thief,  a  pilferer.    A  low  word. 

Nincompoop,  nfn'kdm-p&Sp.  s. 

A  fool,  a  triflcr.-  A  low  ytoti. 
Nine,  nine.  s. 
One  more  than  eight. 

Ninefold,  nlnc'lold,  s. 
Nine  times. 

Ninepins,  nine'pfnz.  s. 
A  play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  are  set  np 
on  the  ground,  to  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl. 
See  Log  CATS  i' 


NiNESCORE^ mnc'skirc.  a;    ' 

Nine  times  iwemy. 

NtNitTEEN,  nine'tecn.  a. 
Nine  and  ieo» 

Nineteenth,  ninc'tWn/*.  a. 
The  ordinal  of  nineteen,  the  «iiith  afier  che 
tenth. 

Ninety,  ninc'tc.a.^^Scc Nicety. 

Nine  times  ten. 

Ninth,  nm/A.  a. 

Next  in  order  co  the  eightb. 

Ninetieth,  n!ne'te-i/A.  a.  (279) 

The  tenth  nine  timea  told. 

Ninny,  nin'nA..s. 

A  fijolf  a  simpleton. 

Ninnyhammer,  nln'ne-faaQi-xndr.s. 
A  ^mpleton. 

To  Nip.  ntp.  v.  a. 
To  pincb  on  with  the  nails,  to  btie  with  the 
tecth^  to  cut  off  by  any  slight  means}  tg  bha^ 
10  destDoy  before  fuU i^owth  i  to pitick aa&ost; 
to  vex,  to  bite ;  to  uiuH  saKafiilyt 

Nip,  flip.  §..' 

A  pmch  with  the  nails  or  teeth ;  a  smaH  cist ; 
a  blast ;  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm.      ' 

Nipper,  nfb'pfir.  s.  (93) 

A  lailrisi.    N^t  \t\  ysc. 

Nippers,  nip'purz^  s. 
SfMaM  pioceris.  ^ 

NippiNCLY,  nip'j>iag-l^.  sd. 
With  l|iucr  sarcasm. " 

Nipple,  nip' pi.  s.  (405) 
The  teai,  the  dug ;  4he  Qri&ce  u  yihkk  v/f 
animal  liquor  is  separated.',    . 

Nipplewort,  ntp'pl-Wrt.  s. 
A  very  common  "weed. 

Nisi-PRius,  ni'si^prTfis,  s. 
In  law,'  a  jtidicial  writ.  , 

Nit,  nit.  s. 

The  egg  of  a  louse.    . 

NiTENCY,  ni-ten-se.  s.  • 

Lustre,  clear  hrightncss ;  endeavour,  spring* 
Not  in  use. 

NiTiD,  nftMd.  a.  (544)  .   , 

Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 

Nitre,  nl'tur.  s.  (41O)  . 

Saltpetre. 

Nitrogen,  m'tfo-jcn.  s. 

Impregnated  with  nitre. 

NiTRY,  nrtrc.  a. 

Nitrous.  .... 

Nitty,  nit'tc»  a. 

Abounding' with -the  eggs  of -lice.   ' ' 

Niveous;  riiv'e-us.  a.  (314) 

Snowy. 

NizY,  ni'zl.S. 

A  dunce,  a  simplpton. 
No.  no.  ad. 

The  word  qf  refusal ;  the  word  of  dciual^  It 

sometimes  strcngihcns  a  foIk)wing  negative: 

No  not. 

No,  no.ol 

Not  any,  non^;  No  one,  none,  rxslanyonc. 

To  Nob  I  LIT  ATE,  n6^b!l'lc-titc.  v.  a. 
To  make  noble. 

NpBiLiTY^  no-bfl'le-t^.  s. 
Antiquity  of  £ireily  joided  wirh  spleodoor  ; 
rank  or  dignity  of  sevcial  ^itea,  conferred 
by  sovereigns';  thelE>erlnAisorbigh'i^s 'dig- 
nity, graodeiir,  greatness;     - 
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Noble,  no'bl.i*  (405) 

Of  an  ancient  and  »plendi(i  ^mily ;  exalted  to 
a  rank  above  commonalty ;  great,  worthy,  il- 
lustrious ;  exalted,  elevated,  subline  ;  magni- 
iicem,  stately ;  free,  jjenerous,  liberal ;  princi- 
pal, capital ;  as,  The  heart  is  one  of  the  ncible 
pam. 

Noble,  no'bl.  s.  ... 

One  of  high  nnk ;  a  coin  rated  at  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence. 

Nobleman,  no'bl-mJn.  » 

One  who  is  ennobled. 
NoBLE^4ESS,  no'bUnei.  s. 

Greatness,    worth,    dignity,    magnanimity ; 

splendour  of  descent.  i : 

Nob  LESS,  no-bll$'.  «• 

Nobility}  dignity,  greatoess;  noblemen  col- 
leaively. 

No^ly.  n&'bl£.  ad. 

Of  anticnt  and  splendid  cxtra£Uoa>  greatly, 
illustriottsly ;  grandly,  splendidly. 

Nobody,  no'bod-i.  s. 

No  one,  not  any  one. 
NocENT,  no'sint,  a. 

Guilty,  criminal;  hurtEil,  mischievous. 

Nock,  nok.8.  .  • 

A  slit,  a  nick,  a  notch;  the  fuodament.    Not 
.  ia  use. 
NocTiDiAL,  nok-tfd'yil,  or  jiok-tSd' 

iUl.a.(294)(376) 

CqmiiniiHfcanichtanddav. 

NoCTiFBROUS,  n6k.lif'fcr*us.  (-518) 
firi^giag  night.  a   ,    4     4 

NoCTiVACANT,  nok-tlv'va-gant.  a. 
"Wandenng  in  ^c  night. 

NocTOARY,  nik'tshfi-a-ri.  s.  (45l) 

^  An  account  of  what  passes^  night. 

NocTyRN';jnofc'turn.  s. 
An  office ^idevotsdn  performed  in  the  night. 

Nocturnal,  nfik-tur'nat.  a.  (88) 

Nightly. 
Nocturnal,  nok-t3r'nal.  s. 
'  An  instrument  by  which  observations  are  made 

!■  the  night. 

To  Nod,  nid.  v.  a. 

To  decline  the  head  wiih  a  quick  motion ;  to 
«  pay  a  slight  bow  ;   to  bend  downvfards  with 

quick  motiqa;  ^  be  drowsy. 

Nod,  nScJ.  $-  « 

A  quick  decUnaticn  of  the  bead ;  a  quick  de- 
clination ;  the  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsi- 
ness ;  a  slight  obeisance. 

Nodation,  ni-dJ'shun.  s 
The  a&  of  making  knots, 

NODDER,  nid'dSr.  s.  (qs) 
One  who  nods. 

NoDDLE;  nod'dU  S.  (405)  ' 

'  A  bead,  10  contempt. 

Noddy,  nod'di.  s.        . 

A  simpleton,  an  idiot. 

Node,  node.  s. 

A  knot,  a  knob }  a  swelling  on  the  hone ;  an 
ioterseoion. 

Nodosity,  n&.dos'se-tc.  s. 
Compliation.  knot. 

NoDOUs.  nodus. a,  (314) 
Knotty,  nill  of  knots. 

Nodule,  nJd'jile,  s.  {293)  {46\) 

'  A  small  lump. 

Noggin,  nog'gln.  s*  (382) 

A  small  mug. 


NoiANCEf  nSe'iinse.  s.  (88) 
Mischief,.  ipcQovvncace.    Kot  ui 


uicd»^. 


Noious,  n6e'us.  a.  (314) 
Hunfiil^  mbchievpus.    Not  used. 

Noise,  nieze.  s.  (299) 
An^  kind  of  sound;  outcry^  clamour,  boasting 
or  importunate  talk ;  occasion  of  uLk. 

To  Noise,  n6eze.  v.  a. 
To  spread  by  rumour,  or  report. 

NoiSEFUL,  niezeMdl.  a. 
Loud,  clamorous. 

Noiseless,  niizc'les.  a..  . 

Silent,  without  sound. 
Noisiness, n6e'ze-nes.  s. 

Loudness  of  sound. 
N01SEMAK.ER,  n6ize'ma-kflr.  s. 
Clamourer. 

Noisome,  nii'sum.  a.  (166) 

Noxious,  mischievous,  unwholesome;  offen- 
sive, disgusting. 

NoisoMELY,  nie'sum-ie.  ad. 
With  a  fetid  stench,  with  an  infedious  steam. 

h^oisoMENESS,  n6e'sui^.nes.  s. 
Aptness  to  disgust,  offeasiveness. 

NoiSY^  n&e'zc.  a.  (438) 
Soundmg  loud ;  damOious,  turbulent. 

NoLL,  nile.  s.  (406) 
A  head,  a  noddle.    Not  used. 

NoLiTiON,  no-lish'fin.  s. 
Unwillingness. 

NoMBLES,  num'blz.  s.  (359) 
The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

Q:f*  This  word  may  be  added  to  the  Catalogue, 
Principles,  No.  165. 

NoMENCLATOR,  nom-en-kla'tur.  s. 
One  who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their  pro- 
per names. 

Nomenclature,  nom-^n-kla'tshure 

•  >.  (^61)  The  a^of  naming;  a  vocahulaiy,  a 

diaionaiy. 

Nominal,  nom.'mi.nal.  a.  (88) 
I     Re£ei>riiig  to  names  rather  than  to  things. 

■^Nominally,  n6m'm4-nal-le.  ad. 
By  name  titulary. 

To  Nominate,  nom'mi-nite.  v. a." 
To  name,  to  mention  hy  name ;  to  entitle ;  to 
set  down,  to  appoint  by  name. 

Nomination,  nStn-nje-na'sh5n.  s. 
The  a6l  of  memioning  by  name ;  the  power 
of  appointing. 

Nominative,  nom'mi^na-tiv.  $.  ' 

The  case  in  Grammar  that  primarily  designates 
the  name  of  any  thing. 

f:3r  This  word,  in  the  hurry  of  school  pronun- 
ciation, is  always  heard  in  three  syllables,  as  if 
written  Nomnative;  andfhis  pronunciation  has 
so  generally  prevailed,  that  making  the  word 
consist  of  four  syllables'  would  be  stiff  and 
peda«tic.— See  Clef. 

Nonage,  non'idje.  s. 
Minority,  lime  of  life  before  legal  maturity. 

Nonce,  nonse.  s. 
Purpose,  intent,  design.    Obsolete. 

t^  This  word  is  still  used  in  l»iliar  conver- 
sation, aiid  should  i|ot  be  eatirely  discarded. 
Junius  and  Skinner  differ  widely  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  ibis  word ;  but  the  ht^er,  with  bis  «sual 
discentmenr,ihclin^  to  resolve  it  into  once:  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  seems  now  to  be  gene- 
rally used. 

Nonconformity,  D^a-kSn-f&r'mi- 
t4,  s. 

Refusal  of  compliance  I  refiwal  to  join  in  ike 
esublUhcd  religion. 


Nonconformist,  n$o-kJn-for  mist 

s.  One  who  refuses  to  join  in  the  established 
worship. 

None,  nun.'s.  (165)  '  ^ 
Not  one ;  not  any- 

Non entity,  noii-cn'te-te.  s, 

Noncxisience ;  a  thing  not  existing-    - 

Nonexistenc£j  non-eg-zis'tlns€.S4 

Inexistence,  state  dt  not  exUting. 

Nonjuring,  non-iu'nng.a.  (410) 
Belonging  lOjhosewho  will  not  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

Nonjuror^  npn'ju-rur.  s.  (166) 

One  who  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  de- 
posed, refuses  to  swear  allegiance  to  ibose  who 
nave  succeeded  him. 

NoN NATURALS,  non-nSt't'shu-ralz. 
s.  Any  thing  which  is  not  naturally,  but  by 
accident  or  abuse,  the  cause  of  disease.     Phy- 
sicians reckon  these  to  be  six,  viz.     Air,  diet, 
sleep,  excrcis  ^  excretion,  and  the  pa&sions. 

Nonpareil,  non-pa-rel'.  s. 
Excellence  unequalled ;  a  kind  of  apple ;  prin-* 
ters  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which  small  Bibles 
and  Common  Prayers  are  printed. 

Nonplus,  non'plus.  s. 

Puzzle,  inability  to  say  or  do  more. 

To  Nonplus, non'plus.  v.  a. 

To  confound,  to  puzzle. 
NoN RESIDENCE,  non-rcs's^-densc.  s. 

Failure  of  residence. 
Nonresident,  non-res'se-dent.  s. 

One  who  negleQs  to  live  at  the  proper  place. 

NoN RESISTANCE,  non-re-zls'tSnse. 
8.  The  principle  of  not  opposing  the  king, 
ready  obedience  to  a  superior. 

Nonsense,  non' sense,  s. 

Unmeanbg  or  ungrammatical  language;  trifles, 
things  of  no  imporUnce. 

Nonsensical,  non-sin' sc-kal.  a. 
Unmeaning,  foolish. 

NoNSENSiCALNESS^  non-sen'sc-kaU 
nis.  s. 
Absurdity. 

NoNSOLVENT,  non-sSi'vent.  s. 
One  who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 

NoNSOLUTiON,  nSn-s6.l6'shSn.  s. 
Failure  of  solution. 

NoNSPARiNG,  non-spa' ring. a. 
Merciless,, all-destroying-    Out  of  use. 

To  Nonsuit,  non'sute.  v.  a.  (342) 
To  deprive  of  ine  benefit  of  a  legal  piDcesa  for 
some  failure  in  the  management. 

NoODLEj  n&i'dl.  s.  (405) 
A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

Nook,  nJok.s.  [306) 
A  comer. ' 

Noon,  niin.  s.  (306) 
The  middle  hour  of  the  day.    It  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  midnight  in  poetry. 

'*  Tis  night,  dead  night ;  and  iveary  Nature  Uct ' 
**  So  fast  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise. 
'*  Lean  wolves  forget  to  howl  at  night's  pale  jmm, 
*<  No  waking  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon, 
**  Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  ^ide  with  horror  by, 
*<  To  view  the  caverns  where  their  bodies  lie. 

Noon  day,  n&in-dJt' .  s. 

Mid-day. 

Noonday,  niin-di'.  a. 
.    Meridional. 

Noon  IMG,  n^n'ing.  s. 
:    Repose  at  noon.    AeaotwonL 
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Noontide,  n2&n'tldc.s. 
Noontide,  niinMde.  a. 

Meridioml. 

Noose,  noise,  s.  (437) 

A  running  knot,  which  the  more  it  U  drawn 
binds  the  closer. 

To  N09SE,  nAoze.  v.  a.  (437) 
To  tie  in  a  noose. 

Nope,  nope.  s. 

A  kind  of  bird  called  i  bulfinch  or  reduil. 

Nor,  nAr.  conjunct.  (64) 

A  panicle  marking  ihe  second  or  sabieqaent 
branch  of  a  negative  proposition.  Npr  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  first  branch  for  neither; 
as,  I  Nor  love  myself,  Nor  thee. 

North,  nir/A.s. 
The  point  opposite  to  the  son  in  the  meridian; 
(he  point  opposite  to  the  south. 

Northeast,  nir/A-c^st^'.  s. 

The  point  between  the  norih  and  cast. 

Northerly,  nor'THyr-lc.  a.  (88) 

Being  towards  the  north. 

Northern,  nir'THurn.  a.  (88) 

Being  in  the  north. 

NoRTHstAR,  nSr/A'stir.  s. 
The  polesur. 

Northward,  nAr/A'ward.  (88) 
Northwards,  nAr/A'wardz. 

ad.  Towards  the  north. 

Northwest,  n6r/A-west'.  s. 
The  point  between  the  north  and  west. 

NoRTHWiND,  nir/A'wtnd.  s. 
The  wind  that  blows  from  the  north. ~See 
Wind. 

Nose,  nize.  s. 

The  promineiKe  on  the  lace,  which  is  the 
organ  of  scent  and  the  emun6lory  of  the  brain; 
scent,  sagacity ;  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  dng 
by  force,  as  a  bear  by  his  ring ;  to  lead  blindly  ; 
To  thrust  one*s  nose  into  the  affairs  of  another, 
to  be  a  busy  body  ;  To  put  one's  nose  out  of 
joint,  to  put  one  out  of  the  affetUons  of^ 
another. 

To  Nose,  noze:  v.  a. 

To  scent,  to  smell ;  to  face,  to  oppose. 

To  Nose,  noze.  v.  n. 

To  look  big,  to  bluster.    Not  used. 

>NosEBLEED,  nAze'bl^^d.  $. 
An  herb. 

Nosegay,  noze'gi  s. 

A  posie,  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

Noseless,  noze'les.  a. 

Wanting  a  nose. 

Nosesmart,  nAze'smlrt.  s. 

The  herb  cresses. 

Nosle,  noz'zl.  s.  (405) 
The  extremity  of  a  thing,  as  the  nosle  of  a  pair 
of  bellows. 

f^  As  this  word  is  invariably  pronounced  with 
the  0  short.  Dr.  Johnson's  spelling  is  as  absurd 
here  asm  Cod LE,  which  see. 

Nosology,  ni-zolMo.ji.  s. 

Dodrine  of  diseases* 

NosoppiETiCK,  nA..sA-pAi-et't!k%  a. 
Producing  diseases. 

Nostril,  nis'iril.  s. 

The  cavity  in  the  nose. 

Nostrum,  nis'truoi.  s, 

A  medicine  not  yet  made  publick,  but  ttaain- 
iog  ia  tome  singfe  hand. 


Not,  not.  ad. 

The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal  ;  it  denotes 
cessation  or  extinction.  No  more. 

Notable,  no'ta-bl,  or  not'a.bl.  a. 
Remarkable,  memorable,  obscivable  ;  careful, 
bustling. 

0:3^  When  this  word  sigjnifies  remarkable,  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  •  first  manner ; 
and  when  it  means  careful  or  bustling,  in  the 
last.  The  adverb  follows  the  same  analogy; 
nor  ought  this  distinfiion  (though  a  blcmii>h'in 
language)  tobencglctted.— See  Bowl. 

Notableness,  nSt'ta-bUncs.  s. 
Appearance  of  business. 

Notably,  no'ia-ble,  or  not'a-bic.ad. 
Memorably,  remarkably:  with  consequence, 
with  shew  of  importance. 

Notarial,  no-ta'rc-al.  a. 

Taken  by  a  notary. 

Notary,  no'ta-re.  s. 

An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  take  notes  of 
any  thing  which  may  concern  the  publick. 

Notation,  no-ta'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  or  praClice  of  recording  any  thing  by 
marks,  as  by  figures  or  letters  ;  meaning,  sig- 
nification. ' 

Notch,  nitsh.  s. 
A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing. 

To  Notch,  notsh.  v,  a. 

To  cut  in  small  hollows.  .  ... 

Notchweed,  nStsh'wced.  s. 

An  herb  called  orach. 

Note,  note.  s.  {64) 

Mark,  token ;  notice,  heed ;  reputation,  con- 
sequence ;  account,  information,  intelligence  i 
tui)e,  voice;  single  sound  in  musick;  state  of 
being  observed;  short  hint ;  1  small  letter  ;  a 
paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt  j  heads  of 
a  subj^ ;  explanaioiy  annotation. 

To  Note,-  note.  v.  a. 
To  observe,  to  remark,  to  heed;  to  attend,  to 
setdowp,  to  chaiige  with  a  crime ;  in  musick, 
to  set  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 

Notebook,  notc'bii'<.  s. 

A  book  in  which  notes  and  memorandums  are 
set  down. 

Noted,  no'ted.  part.  a. 

Remarkable,  eminent,  celebrated,  egregious. 
Noter,  no'tur.  s.  (p8) 

He  who  takes  notice. 

Nothing,  nu/A'fng.  s.  (165) 

Non-entity;  not  any  thing,  no  particular  thing ; 
tK>  other  thing ;  no  quantity  or  degree ;  no 
importance,  no  use;  no  possession  or  fortune ; 
no  difficulty,  no  trouble  ;  a  thing  of  no  pro- 
'  ponioii ;  trifle,  something  of  no  consideration ; 
To  make  nothing  of,  to  do  with  ease,  to  make 
no  difliculty  of ;  To  fail  in  an  attempt,  to  do 
ineffe£lually. 

Nothingness],  nu/A'!ng-ncs.  s. 

Non-existence ;  thing  of  no  value. 

Notice,  no'tis.  s.(i42) 

Rcinafk,  heed,  observation,  re^;ard ;  informa- 
tion, intelligence  given  or  received. 

Notification,  no-r^-fi-ka'shdn.  s. 

The  a£l  of  making  known* 

To  Notify,  not^-fl.  v.  a.  (i83} 

To  declarct  to  make  known. 
Notion, no' shun.  s. 
Thought,  Kepres«ntation  of  any  tkii^  formed 
by  the  mind ;  seotiment,  opinion. 


Notion  ALiTY,  no-shSn-al'le-ti.  $. 

Empty,  ungivunded  opinion. 
Notion  ALLY,  no'shun^l-li.  ad. 

In  idea,  mentally. 

Notoriety,  ng-ti-ii'e.i4.  $• 

Publick  knowledge,  publick  exposure. 

Notorious,  no-to're-fi«.  a.  (314) 
Fublickly  known,  evident  to  the  world;  koown- 
to  disadvantage. 

Notoriously,  no-tA're-us-li.  id. 

Public kly,  evidently.    - 

Notoriousness*  no-to'ri-us-ncs.  1, 

Publick  fame. 

Notwheat,  not'whete.  s. 
A  kind  oi  wheat  unbearded. 

Notwithstanding,   noi-w*  4- 
stand'ing.  conj. 

Without  hindrance  or  obstruction  £pom;  al- 
though; nevertheless,  however. 

NoTUs,no'tus.  8. 
The  south  wind. . 

Novation, no-vi'shfin.  «. 
The  introdu6iion  of  something  new. 

Novator,  nA.v4'tur,:  s.  (i66)  (521) 

The  introducer  of  something  new.    - 
Novel,  nAv/vil.  a.  (102) 

New,  not  ancient ;  ia  the  civil  law,  appeodaoi 
to  the  code,  and  df  Uier  enaaioo. 

Novel,  nJv'vel.s. 

A  small  ule ,  a  law  annexed  to  the  code. 
Novelist,  nov'vlMlst.  s. 

Innovator,    assertor  of  novelty;    a  writer  of 
novels. 

Novelty,  nov'vel-te.  s. 
Newness,  state  of  being  unknown  to  former 
times. 

November,  no-vem'bdr.  s. 
The  eleventh  month  of  .the  ycarf  or  thenimk 
reckoned  from  March. 

Novenary,  nov'en-a-^e.  «• 
Number  of  nine. 

tT  I  bave  followed  Dr.  Johnson  and  Entick 
m  the  accentuation  oi  this  word,  rather  duo 
MK.  Sheridan,  who  preserves  the  first  vowd 
long,  and  places  the  acceot  on  the  lecood 
syllable. 

Novercal,  nA-vlr'kSl.  a. 

Having  the  manner  of  a  step-oiocber. 

Nought,  fiiwt.  s.  (3 19)  (393) 

Not  any  thing,  nothing ;  To  set  at  iw^t,  not 

to  value,  to  slight. 


nSv'vts. 


(142) 


Novice 

One  not  aci 

man;   one  v ^ 

but  not  yet  uken  the  vow. 

Novitiate,  no-vJsh'ie-Ate,  $,  (91) 

in  whk 


quaintcd  with  any  thing,  a  fiesh 
nrno  has  entered  a  rehgiooi  faoase, 


INoTiONAL,  nA'shun-al.  a.  (88) 
^    Imagioaiy,  idc»l ;   dealing  in  ideas, 


aliiics. 


not  ft- 


; 


The  stare  of  a  novice,  the  time  in  wKich  die 
rudiments  are  learned ;  the  time  sjpent  in  a  re- 
hgioiis  house,  by  way  of  trial,  before  the  tow 
IS  taken. 

NoviTY,  niv'i-ti.  s. 

Newness,  novelty. 

Noun,  n6dn.  s.  (312) 

In  grammar,  the  name  of  any  tbjng. 

To  Nourish,  nur'rfsh.  v.  a.  (314) 

To  increase  or  support  by  food;  tosupport,  lo 
maintain  ;  to  encourage,  to  foment ;  to  tnia, 
or  educate  ;  to  promote  ^wth  or  strcDgtb^ ' 
as  food. 

Nourishable,  nfir'rfsh-a-bl.  a. 

Susceptive  of  nourishment. 
NouRiSHER,  nSr'rfsh.Sr.  s.  (98) 
'    The  penon  ofihiog  that  noufidics. 
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NUL 


NUN 


NUT 


n&r  (167),  not  (i63)  5  tube  (l^i),  tub(l72),  bull  {173) ;  hit  (299) ;  i>ound  (313; ;  thin  (466),  THis  (469). 


Nourishment,  nurVlsb-Tnlnt.  s. 

That  which  is  given  or  rcccivrd  in  order  to 
the  support  or  increase  of  growth  or  strength, 
food,  sustenance. 

To  NousEL,  nuz'zl.  v.  a.  (102) 
To  nurse  up,  comipted  probably  from  nursU' 

ToNousEL,  nuz'zl.  v.  a. 
To  cntiap,  to  ensnare  as  with  a  noose.    They 
nuzzle  hogs  ;  that  is,  they  put  a  rin^  in  their 
nose,  to  prevent  their  dijfging.—3'^A»j««, 

Now,  niu.  ad.  (40)  (322) 
At  this  time,  at  the  time  present ;  a  little  w^ile 
ago.  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of  conne6lion; 
as,  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty  ;  Now  this  is 
true,  tbeieibfe  he  is  gmlry.  After  this;  since 
things  arc  so,  in  familiar  speech ;  now  and 
then,  at  one  time  and  another,  uncertainly. 

Now,  n&u.  s. 
Present  moment. 

No  WADAYS,  n&u'a-dazc.  ad. 
In  the  present  age. 

No^WHERE,  no'whare.  ad. 
N^ot  in  any  place. 

No  WISE,  no'wize.  s. 
K'yt  in  any  manner  or  degree. 

ff^  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  commonly 
written  and  spoken,  by  ignorant  barbarians, 

Noxious,  nSk'shus.  a. 
Hurtful,  harm{ul,  baneful ;  guiky,  criminal. 

Noxiousness,  n&k'shds-ncs.  s. 

Hurtfiiiness,  insalubrity. 

NoxipusLY,  nok'shus-le.  ad. 
Hurttully,  perniciously. 

NozLE,  noz'zl.  s.  (405) 
The  nose,  the  snout,  the  end. 

J:^  This  word,  bv  being  written  with  «,  is  ra- 
ther more  cornea  than  nosle ;  but  both  of  them 
.    arc  radically  defeQi ve. — Sec  C  o  d  l  k  . 

NuBVf  EROUS,  nA-bif'fcr-4s.  a. 
Bringing  clouds. 

To  NuBiLATE,  nu'bil-ate.  v.  a. 

To  cloud. 
Nubile,  nu'bil.  a.  (i4o) 

Marriageable,  fit  for  marriage* 

Nuciferous  fti-slf'flr-us.  a.  (518) 

Nut  bearing. 

Nucleus,  nu'kl^-us.  s. 

A  kernel,  any  thing  about  which  matter  is 
gathered  or  conglobated. 

NuDATiON,  nu-da'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  making  bare  or  naked. 

Nudity,  nu'dc-te.  s, 

«Naked  parts. 
NucACiTY,  nurgas'se-t^'.  s. 

Futility,  crtfKng  talk  •?  behaviour. 

NuGATiON,  tiu-g4'shun.  8. 
The  aft  or  praftjcc  of  trifling. 

Nugatory,  nu'ga-iur-i.  ».  (512) 

Trifling,  futile* 
t^  For  the  «,  see  Dome  STICK. 
Nuisance,  nu'siasc.  s.  (343) 

Socdcthing  noxious  or  offensive ;  inlaw,  some- 
thing  thai  mcom modes  the  ncighoiirhood. 
To  ^ULL,  nui.  V.  a. 
Tc^  annul,  to  annihabte. 

^^^{^LiBiETY^nul-le-bi'e-tc.  s. 
*  f^c  state  of  bemg  nowhere. 

To  >4uLLUY,nulMe.ii.v.  a,(i83) 
^  *^  anoul,-  to  make  void. 


Nullity,  nul'lc-te.  s. 
Want  of  force  or  efficacy ;  want  of  exUtence. 

Numb.  num.  a.  (347) 

Torpid,  chill,  motionless;  producing  chillness, 
benumbing. 

To  Numb,  num.  v.  a. 
To  make  torpid,  to  deaden,  to  stiipify. 

NuMBEpNES$,  num'^d-nes.  s.  (:{05) 
Interruption  of  sensation. 

To  Number,  num'bur.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  coimt,  to  tell,  to  reckon  how  many;  to 
reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Number,  num'bur.  s.         _ 

The  species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  compu- 
ted how  many  ;  anv  particular  aggregate  of 
units,  as  Even  or  Odd  ;  many  more  than  one  ; 
multitude  that  may  be  counted ;  comparative  < 
muliitude;  aggregated  multitude;  harmony; 
verses,  poetry  ;  in  the  noon  it  is  the  variation 
or  change  of  termination  to  signify  a  Number 
more  than  one. 

Numberer,  num'bSr-ur.  s. 
He  who  numben. ' 

Numberless,  num'bur-les.  a. 

Innumerable,  more  than  can  be  reckoned. 

Numbles,  nSm'blz.  s.  (359) 
The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

Numbness, num'nJs.s.  (347) 

Torpor,  doadncss,  stupefadion. 

Numerable,  iti'mcr-S-bi:  a,  (405) 

Capable  to  be  numbered. 

Numeral,  ni'mlr-al.  a.  (38) 
Relatii>g  tpoun^ber,  consisting  of  attmben 

Numerally,  ni'mer-al-le.  ad. 
According  to  ourobcr. 

Numerary,  nu'mer-a-re.  a.  (512) 
Any  thing  belengiog  to  a  certain  number. 

Numeration,  nA-mlr-a'shun.  s. 
The  art  of  numbering ;  the  rule  of  ariihme- 
tick  which  teaches  the  notation  of  numbers, 
and  method  of   reading   numbers    regularly 
noted. 

Numerator,  nu'mer-a-tur.  s.  (521) 

He  that  numbers;  that  number  which  serves 
as  the  common  measure  to  others. 

Numerical,  nu-mcr'rik-al.  a.  (509) 
Numeralf  dcootiiig  number;  the  same  not 
ooly  in  kmd  or  species,  but  number. 

Numerically,  nu-mer'rik-al-^.  ad. 

Resix^ng  sameness  in  number. 

NuMERiST,  nu'mer-ist.  s. 
One  that  deals  io  numbers. 

NuMERO&iTY,nu-mer-ros'se-te.  s. 
Number,  the  state  of  being  numerous ;  har- 
mony, numerous  (low. 

Numerous,  hu'm^r-rus.  a.  (314) 

Containing  many,  consisting  of  many,  not  few  i 
Irarmonioiis,  consisting  of  parts  rightly  num- 
bered ;  melodious,  mu&ical. . 

NuMERoysNESS,  nii'mcr-i-us-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  Dumeroiis;  harmony, 
musicalness. 

Nummary,  num'raa-re.  a.^ 
Relating  to  money. 

Numskull,  num'skul.  s. 

A  dunce,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead  ;  the  head,  in 
burlesque. 

Numskulled,  num'skfild.a.  (362) 

Dull,  stupid,  doiti^h. 

Nun,  Dun.  s. 

A  woman  dedicated  to  the  severer  duties  of  re- 
ligion, secluded  in  a  cloister  from  the  world. 

Nunciature,  nfin'shi-a-tire.  s.  ^ 
The  office  of  a  nuncio. 

Ss 


Nuncio,  nun  shi-A. s. (3lf^ 

AmesMngcr,  one  that  brings  tidtngs;  a  kind  of 
spiritual  envoy  from  ilv;  Pope. 

Nuncion,  iiijrJ'shun.  s. 

A  piece  of  vi£tuals  eaten  between  meals. 
(J:3r  I  cannot  find  a  better  derivation  of  this  \wrd 

tbiin  noon-chjoft^  or  something  takcu  at  nom 

befi»re  the  regular  meal  of  dinner. 

Nuncupative,  ni4D.ku'pa-t?v.^ 
Nunupatory,   iiijn-ku'pa-tur-  >a. 

r^.  (512)  J 

Publickly  or  solemnly  declaratory,  verbally 
pronounced. 
(j;^  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barclay  have  very 
improperly  accented  these  two  words  upon  the 
third  syllable ;  W.  Johnson  and  Bailev,  on 
thc^  first;  but  Dr.  Ash,  Entick,  and^  Mr. 
Sheridan,  more  corre&ly,  in  my  opinion,  on 
the  second.  '    ' 

Nunnery, nun'nur-e.  s.  (554) 
A  house  of  nuns,  of  \40ttien  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion. 

Nuptial,  nup'shal.  a.  (ss) 

I     Pertaining  to  marriage. 

Nuptials,  nup'shalz.  s. 

Marriage. 

Nurse,  nflrse.  s.       .    ' 

A  woman  thai  has  the  care  of  another's  child ;. 
a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  a  sick  {person  ; 
one  who  breeds,  educates,  or  proteds  ;  an  old 
woman  in  contempt ;  the  state  of  being 
nursed. 

To  Nurse,  nurse,  v.  a. 

To  bring  up  a.  child, \)0t  one's  own  ;  to  bnngf 
up  any  thing  young ;.  to  feed,  to  keep,  to 
maintain  ;  to  tend  the  sick,  to  pamper,  to  fo-» 
ment,  to  encourage* 

NuRSER,  nur'sur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  imrses ;  a  promoter,  a  fomenter^ 

Nursery,  nur'»ur-re.  s.  (554) 

1  he  a£l  or  office  of  nursing ;  that  which  is  the 
obje£lof  a  nurse's  care  ;  a  plantation  of  young.- 
trees  to  be  transplanted  toother  ground  ;  place 
where  young  children  are  nursed  and  broughc 
up :  the  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  fos- 
tered or  brought  up. 

Nursling,  nursMing.  s.  (410) 

Oitt nursed  up;  af3ndlmg.  ^ 

Nurture,  nur'tshure.s.  (461) 
Food,  diet ;  education,  institution. 

To  Nurture,  nur'tsbure.  v.  a. 
To  educate,  to  train,  to  bring  up ;    To  nurture 
up,  to  bring  by  care  and  food  to  maturity. 

To  NusTLE,  nSs'sL  v.  a.  (472) 
To  fondle,  to  cherish.  , 

Nut,  nut.  s. 

The  fruit  of  certain  trees,  it  consists  of  a  ker- 
nel covered  by  a  hard  shell ;  a  small  body  wkh 
teeth,  which  corresix>nd  with  the  teeth  of 
wheels. 

NuTBROWN,nut'br6un.a. 
Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 

Nutcrackers,  nut'krak-kurz.  s. 

An  instrument  used  to  break  outs. 
NUTGALL,  nut'gSl.  S. 
Excrescence  of  an  oak. 

NuTHATCH/jSt'hatsh. 
NuTjoBBER,  nui''}Sb-bfir, 
Nutpecker,  nut'pek-kfir. 

A  bird. 

NuTHOOK,  nut'hMk.  s. 
A  Slick  with  a  hook  at  the  end. 
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NUT 


NYM 


8*  (559).  Fite  (73),  far  (77)»  fill  (83), fat  (si) ;  mi (93).  mit  (95) ;  pine  ( 105),  pin  (107);  ni  (162),  mivc  (ifl 4)1 


Nutmeg,  nit' meg,  s. 

The  mu&kcd  nut,  a  kind  of  spice  imported 
from  the  East  Indies.    . 

Nutshell,  nut'shll.  s.  ' 

The  hard  substance  that  incloses  the  kernel  of 
the  nut. 

NUTTREE,nut'trei.  S. 
The  tree  that  bean  nuts,  a  hazle. 

NuTRiFiCATiON,  ni-trc-fe-ka'shun. 
s.  Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 


Nutriment,  ni'tri-mcnt.  s. 

Food,  aliment. 

Nutrimental,  nu-tre-mcn'tal.a. 
(88)  Having  the  qualities  of  food. 

Nutrition,  nu-trish'un.  s. 

The  a^  or  quality  of  nourishing. 

NuTRicious,nu-tr!sh/us.  a.  (sh) 
Having  the  cyiality  of  nourishing. 

Nutritive,  nu'tre-tiv.  a.  (l58) 
Nourishingi  outrimciiul. 


Nutriture,  n&'tri-tire.  t. 

The  power  of  nourishing. 

To  Nuzzle,  nuz'zl.  v. a.  (405). 

To  nurse,  to  faster  ;  to  go  with  the  nose' down 
like  a  hog. 
Nyctalops,  nik'ta-lops.  s. 
One  that  is  purblind,  one  who  sees  best  in  the 
night. 

Nymph,  ntmf.  s.  (413) 
A  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  waters  % 
countiy  girl ;  in  poetry,  z  lad/* 


o 


OAT 


OBD 


OBE 


0,i..(l6l) 

O  is  usca  as  an  interjedion  of  Washing  or 
exclamation.  O  is  used  by  Shakespeare  tor  a 
circle  or  oval,  as,  Within  this  wooden  O. 

Oaf,  ofe,  s.  (295) 

A  changeling,  a  foolish  child  left  by  the  fairies; 
a  dolr,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot. 

Oafish,  ofe'ish.  a. 

Stupid,  aull,  doltish. 

Oafish  NESS,  ofe'!sh-nes.  u 

Stupidity,  dullness. 

Oak,  oke.  s.  (295) 
A  well-known  tree ;  the  wood  of  the  tree* 

Oakapple,  Ake'ap-pl.  s. 
A  kind  of  spungy  excrescence  on  the  oak. 

OAKEN,o'kn.  a.  (l03) 
Made  of  oak,  gathered  from  oak. 

Oakenpin,  6'kn-pin.  s. 

An  apple. 

Oakum,  o'kimr  s. 
Cords  untwisted  and  reduced  to  hemp. 

Oar,  ire.  s.  (295) 
A  long  ix>le  with  a  broad  end,  by  which  ves- 
sels are  driven  in  the  water. 

To  Oar,  ore.  v.  n. 

To  row. 

To  Oar.  ore.  v.  a. 
To  impel  by  rowing. 

OARy,o're.  a. 
Hiiving  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 

Oatcake,  ote'kake.  s.  (295) 
Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Oaten,  6'tn.  a.  103) 

Made  of  oats,  bearing  oats. 

CLath,  6/A.  8.(295) 

An  affirmation,  negation  or  proipise,  corrobo- 
rated by  the  attestation  of  the  Divine  Being. 

Oathbreaking,  o/*'bra-king.  s. 
Perjury,  the  violation  of  an  oath. 

Oatmalt,  ote'milt.  s. 
Malt  made  of  oats. 

Oatmeal,  ot'mele,  or  ite'melc.  s. 

(295)  Flower  nude  by  grinding  oats. 
Oats,  otesi  s. 

A  grain  with  which  horses  are  fed. 

Oatthistle,  ote'/>&is-sI.  s. 
An  herb. 


Ob  ambulation,  ob-am-bu.|a'shun. 

s.  The  16I  of  walking  about. . 

To  Obduce,  ob-duse'.  v.  a. 
To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 

Obouction,  ib-duk'shun.  s. 
The  a£k  of  covering,  or  laying  a  cover. 

Obduracy,  ob'ju-ra-si,  or  6b-di'- 

ra.si.s.  (293)  (294) 
Inflexible  wickedness,  impenitence,  hardness 
of  lieart. 
0^  W.  Johnston  and  Entick  are  the  only  or- 
thoepists  who  adopt  the  first  mode  of  accent- 
ins  this  word ;  while  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
and  Barclay,  adopt  the  last.  Mr.  Scotl  adopts 
both,  but  scenes  to  give  the  latter  the  prefer- 
ence by  placing  it  hrst.  The  accentuation  of 
this  word  must  be  determined  bv  that  of  ob- 
durate^  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  seems, 
however,  to  follow  the  example  of  accuracy ^ 
procuracy ^  &c.  in  throwing  die  accent  on  the 
nrst  syllable.  ■  As  there  are  some  terminations 
which  seem  to  attra£l  the  accent  to  the  latter 
syllables,  as  ator,  end^  &c.  as  spe^cuor^  obsti'- 
'vatorf&c*  comprehend,  apprehend^  &c.  so 
there  are  others  that  seem  to  repel  it  to  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  as  aryt  acy^  &c.  as 
efficacy,  optimacy,  contumacy f  &c.  salutary, 
tributaiyy  ad'versary,  Sec.  'I'he  word  in  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  of  the  latter  class,  and  tnerc^ 
fore  more  analogically  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  than  on  the  second  syllable. 
See  Obdurate. 


a. 

flexibly 

l)om ;  harsh,  rugged. 

(J:^  This  word  is  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Narcs, 
Mr.  Elphinstpo,  Mr.  Barclay,  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Perry ;  and  on  the  first  by  BaileyiEntick, 
and  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Scott  accents  it  either 
on  the  first  or  second,  but  seems  to  give  the 
prcfererice  to  the  lauer.  The  poets  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  penultimate  accent ; 
and  when  the  usage  of  poetry  does  not  con- 
trsdi^  any  plain  analogy  of  prosaic  pronuncia- 
tion, it  certainly  has  a  respcAable  authority. 
But  the  verb  to'  indtiraie  is  a  word  of  exactly 
the  same  form,  and  ha  the  sam«  derivation; 


and  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barchy,  and 
Entick,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syilahlc: 
and  my  observation  fails  me  if  there  is  not  a 
strong  propensity  in  custom  to  place  the  accent 
oh  the  first  sjrllable  of  the  word  in  question. 
This  propensity,  as  there  is  a  plain  analogy  in 
favour  ofit,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  in- 
dulged. .  To  indurate  is  a  verb  derived  fmm 
the  Latin  induro,  forming  its  participle   rn 
atus ;  and  words  of  this  kind  arc  geotially  an* 
glicised  by  the  termination  ate,  Sai.  have  the 
accent  at  least  as  high  as  the  antepenultimate: 
thus  from  depuro,  propago,  desoto,  &c.  are 
formed  to  depurate,  to  propagate,  \o  desolate, 
&c.  and,  without  recurring  to  the  Latin  /«• 
duratns,  we  form  the  regular  participle  /Ws- 
ri!i/r^,  from  the  verb  to  fnJjtfror^.  But  though 
there  is  the^  Latin  verb  obduro^  we  have  not 
formed  an  English  verb  from  inn  ateo&  in  the 
former  case,  but  derive  the  adjeflive  obdurate 
from  the  Latin  participial  adjctliveo^<^tfrjrm; 
and  no  analogy  can  he  more  uniform  than  ibitt 
of  reoioying  the  accent  two  syllabla  higher 
than  in  the  original :    thus  desperate,  fnp* 
gate^  and  defecate,  have  the  accent  on  ibc  first 
syllable;  and  desferatus,  pro^'igatus,  aad  di- 
ftecatus,  on  the  third.     Agreeably,  theiaforc, 
to  every  analogy  of  derivation,  Murate  ©upl^ 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  as 
poets  have  adopted  the  other  acccnttiation,  wt 
must,  as  in  medicinal,  aad  in  some  other  ^ords 
admit  of  a  poetical  and  a  prosaic  pronunciation, 
rather  than  cross  so  clear  an  analogy  in  favour 
of  poetry,  which  is  so  frequently  at  variance 
with  prose,  and  sometimes  with  itaelf.'-Sce 
Academy  and  In c comparable. 

Obdurately,  ib'jiurat-lc.  ad.' 

Stubbornly,  inflexibly. 

Obdurateness,  ob'ju-rat-nis.  s. 

Stubbornness,  inflexibility,  impenitence. 

Obduration,  ob-ju-ra'shun.  s. 
Hardness  of  heart. 

Obdured,  ob-durd'.  a.  (359) 
Hardened,  inflexible. 

Obedience,  o-bi'jc-cnse.  s.  (293) 

(376)    Obsequiousness,  submission  .to  autho- 
rity. 

(f3"  The  «  which  forms  the  fiist  syllabic  of  this 
word,  though  not  under  the  accents  may  occa- 
sionally be  pronounced  as  long  and  open  as  the 
0  in  oval,  oaur^   &c.  (sec  Efface   and 
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though  in  npid  pronunciation  ii  admits  of  a 
«hort  obscure  sound,  common  to  some  of  the 
oiher  vowels  \v  hen  unaccemcd,  yet  its  radical 
sound,  or  that  which  it  acquires  on  the  least 
diiiinQness  or  solemnity,  is  undoubtedly  the 
long  open  0  before jlientioned.  Thus  in  that 
fugitive  pronunciation  which  has  no  existence 
but  in  the  ear,  and  can  hardly  be  expressed  to 
the  eye  by  a  correspondent  sound,  we  perceive 
very  little  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  initial 
\  owcls  of  abound t  utbraid,  and  obedience ; 
yet  the  moment  we  awe  11  with  the  least  dis- 
tiuftness  on  these  letters,  the  <i  in  abound 
verges  to  the  a  in  Father ;  the  u  has  the  short 
sound  v/e  hear  iq  the  preposition  up ;  and  the 
^9  in  obedience  becomes  open,  as  the  first  sound 
of  that  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  0  in  opaaue^  ofinion^  and 
every  initial  0  ending  a  syllable  immediately 
before  the  accent.— See  Principles,  No.  98. 

Obedient,  6-he'je-ent.  a. 

Submissive  to  authority,  coinpliant  with  corf- 

man4  or  prohibition,  obsequious. 
OiiEiUENTiAL,  o-bc-je-ln'shal.  a. 

Acceding  to  the  rule  of  obedience. 

Obediently,  6-be'jc-int-le.  a4. 
With  obedience. 

Obeisance,  6-ba'sansc.  s.  (250) 

A  bow,  a  coimesy,  an  a£l  of  Yeverence. 

ff^  I  must  retra^  my  former  prouunciation  of 
this  word  which  made  the  dipnthong  ei  like^ 
in  obedience^  and  adopt  the  sound  of  0  as  in 
the  /f  of  obey.  Pur  the  former  sound  we  have 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry ; 
and  for  the  latter,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Elphinston, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.  But  if  the  au- 
thorities for  this  pronunciation  were  less  weighty 
than  they  arc,  analogy  would  be  clearly  on  the 
side  I  have  adopted,  asr/,  when  under  the  ac- 
cent, is  much  mofc  frequently  proixxinced  like 
€y  in  obev  than  like  ey  in  key  :  the  latter  word 
and  ley  being  the  only  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  pronouncing ey  when  accented;  and 
these  letters  we  know  are  pcrfe£lly  equivalent 
to«.  {296; 

Obelisk,  ib'c-l?sk.  1. 

A  magnificent  high  piece  of  marble,  or  stone, 
having  usually  four  faceS)  and  lessening  upwards 
by  degrees. 

OBEQUiTATioi*,6b-ik-kwi-ta'shun. 
t.  The  aB  of  riding  about. 

OBERRATiON,ob-er-ra'shun.  s. 
Xhe  aB  of  wandering  about. 

Obese,  o-bese'.  a. 
Fat,  loaden  with  flesh. 

Obeseness,   obise'nes.'t 
Obesity,  6-be$'si-t4.      j 

Morbid  £uoess. 

To  Obey,  6-bA'.  V.  a. 

To^g^  submission  to,  to  comply  with,  from 
reverence  to  authority. 

g::3r  Thb  word  had  formerly  the  word  to  before 
ibe  person  obeyed,  which  Addison  ha»  men- 
tioned as  one  of  Milton's  Latinisms;  but  it  is 
frequent  in  old  writers;  when  we  borrowed 
the  French  word  we  borrowed  the  syntax, 
Gbeir  au  roi,    Johnson^ 

Object,  ob'j^kt.  s.  (492) 

7hat  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is  em- 
ployed ;  something  presented  to  the  senses  to 
raise  any  affe£iion  or  emotion  in  the  mind. 

Xo  Object,  Jb-jfkt'.  v.  a. 

To  oppose*  CO  present  in  opposition ;  to  propose 
S9  a  ctaiiBe  ciimiisd,  or  a  reason  adverse. 


Objection,  ob-jek'skun.  s. 

The  a6l  of  presenting  any  thing  in  opposition ; 
adverse  argument ;  bult  found. 

Objective,  ob-^ck'tiv.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  objcQ,  contained  in  the  ob- 
je6l ;  made  an  object ;  proposed  as  an  objc£t. 

Objectively, ob-jek'tiv-le.  ad. 

In  manner  of  an  objca. 

Obtectiveness,  ob-jek'tiv-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  an  object. 

Objector,  ob-jek'tur.  s.  (166) 

One  who  oners  qt>jcdions. 

Obit,  6'bit.  s. 
Funeral  obsequies. 

To  Objurgate,  ob-jur'gSte.  v.  a. 

To  chide,  to  reprove. 

Objurgation,  ob-jur-ga'shun.  s. 

Reprcx>f,  reprehension. 
Objurgatory,  ob-jur'ga-tur- re,  a. 

Keprehensory,  chiding. 

(t^  For  the  hst  o,  see  Do  .m  est  1  c  k  ;  and  for 
the  accent,  No^5i2. 

Oblate,  ob-latc'.  a. 
Flatted  at  the  poles.    Used  of  a  spheroid. 

Oblation,  ib-la'shun.  s. 

An  offering,  a  sacrifice. 

Oble<5tation,  ob-lek-ta'shun.  s. 
Delight,  pleasure. 

To  Obligate,  ob'ie-gate.  v.  a. 

To  bind  by  contra£l  or  duty. 

Obligation,  &b-Ic-ga'shim.  s. 

The  binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  or 
contrad ;  an  a£i  which  binds  any  man  to  some 
performance ;  favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to 
gratitude. 

Obligatory,  ob'le-g5-tur-i.  (512) 

Imposing  an  obligation,  binding,  coercive 

To  Oblige 


/o-bildje'.     \ 
f     lo-bleedje'.   / 


V.  a. 


To  bind,  to  impose  obligation,  to  compel  to 
something ;  to  lay  obligations  of  gntitude ;  to 
please,  to  gratify.— Sec  Principles,  No.  iii. 

Obligee,  6b-lc-jie'.  s. 
The  person  who  bmds  another  by  a  legal  or 
written  contract. 

Obligement,  o-blidjVment,  or  o- 
bleedjjc'rnent.  s. 
Obligation. 

Obliger,  o-bli'jur,  or  o-blec'jur.  s. 
He  who  obliges. 

Obliging, o-bli'jing,  or  6-blee'iing. 
Part.  a.  Civil,  complaiant,  respettful,  en- 
gaging- 

Obligingly,    6-bli'jing-le,    or  o- 

blee'j!ng-le.  ad. 
Complaisantly. 

Obligingness^  o-bli'jing-ne$,  or 
o-bli4'jing-nes.  s. 
.Complaisance. 

Obligor,  ob-li^Sr'.  s. 

He  who  binds  himself  by  contrafl. 
Obliquation,  ob-le-kwa'shun.  s. 

Declination  from  perpendicularity,  obliquity, 

Oblique,  ob-likc'.  a.  {i58)  (415) 
Nut  dirc6t,  not  perpendicular,  not  parallel; 
not  dircft,  used  of  sense;  in  grammar,  any 
case  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 

Obliquely,  ob-llke'lc.  ad. 

Not  direflly,  riot  perpendicularly ;  not  in  the 
immediate  or  dirett  meaning. 
S  S  2 


}'• 


Obliqueness,  ob-like'nes. 
Obliquity,  ob-lik'wc-te. 

Deviation  from  physical  re£liiude,  deviation 
from  parallelism  or  perpendicularity ;  deviacioii 
from  moral  rediiude. 

To  Ob  LITER  ATE,  ob-lit't^r-ratc.  v.  a. 
To  efface  any  thing  written ;  to  wear  out,  to 
destroy,  to  efface. 

Obliteration,  ub-lit-ter-ra'shun; 

8.  Effacement,  extin£iion. 

Oblivion,  o-T)Iiv've-un.  s.  (l  13) 

Forgetfulness,  cessation  of  remembrance.;  am- 
nesty, general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a  state. 

Oblivious,  o-bliv'vc-us.  a. 

Causing  forgetfulness. 

Oblong,  ob'long.  a. 

Longer  than  broad. 

Oblongly,  ob'lQiig-lc,  ad. 

In  an  oblong  direction. 

Oblongness,  ob'long-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  oblong. 

Obloquy,  ob'lo-kwe.  s.  (345) 

Censorious  speech,  blame,  slander;  cause  of 
reproach,  disgrace. 

Obmutescence,  ob-mu-ies' sense,  s. 
(510)  Loss  of  speech. 

Obnoxious,  6b-iiok'shus.  a. 

Subject;  liable  to  punishment;  liable,  ex- 
posed. 

Obnoxiousness,  ob-nok'shus-ncs. 
s.  Subjection,  liableness  to  punishment. 

Obnoxiously,  &b-nok'shus-lc.  ad. 

In  a  state  of  subjection,  in  the  state  of  %>ae  lia- 
ble to  punishment. 

To  Obnubilate, ib-nu'bc-l5te,v. a. 

To  cloud,  to  obscure. 

Obole,  ib'ole.  s.  (543)  (544) 
In  pharmacy,  twelve  grains. 

Obreption,  ob-rcp'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  creeping  on. 

Obscene,  Jb-seen'.  a. 
Immodest,  tx>t  agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind  ; 
offensive,  disgusting;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

Obscenely,  6b-sien'li,  ad. 

In  an  impure  and  unchaste  manner. 
OBSCENENESs,ob-sien'nes.\/^,  ,v 
Obscenity,  ib-s*n'nJ.ti.  P^^^^ 

Impurity  of  thought  or  language,  unchastity, 
lewdness. 

Obscuration,  ob-skfi-ra'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  darkening ;  a  sute  of  being  dark* 
ened. 

Obscure,  6b-skure'.  a. 

Dark,  unenlightened,  gloomy,  hindering 
sight ;  living  in  the  dark ;  abstruse;  difficult ; 
not  noted. 

To  Obscure,  ob-skure'.  v.  a. 

To  darken,  to  make  dark ;  to  make  less  visi- 
ble; to  make  less  intelligible;  to  make  less 
glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 

Obscurely,  ob-skAre'li.  ad. 

Not  brightly,  not  luminously ;  out  of  sight, 
privately ;  not  clcjrly,  not  plainly. 
Obscureness,  ob-skure'nes.l 
Obscurity,  ob-sku're-tc.       J  ^' 

Darkness,  want  of  IFght }  unnoticed  S!iie,  pri- 
vacy ;  darkness  of  meaning. 

Obsecration,  ob-sc-krJ' shun.  s. 

Intrcaty,  supplication. 

Obsequies,  ob'se-kwiz.  s,  (283) 

Funeral  rirrs,  funeral  solemnities.  It  is  four  J 
in  the  singular,  but  not  much  used. 
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Obsequious,  ob-steTtwi-us*  a. 

Obedient,  compliani,  not  rc^isiing ;  in  Shake- 
speare, funeial. 

Ob'sequiously,  6b-se'kwc-us-]e. 
ad.  Ol)cdieml^,  wiih  compliance  ;  in  Shake- 
speare, it  signifies,  with  funeral  rites. 

Obsequiousn  ess,  ob-$c'k\v€-us-ncs 
s.  Obidience,  compliance. 

Observable,  ob-z^r'va-bl.a. 

Remarkable,  eminent. 

Observably,  oh-zer'va-blc,  ad. 

In  a  manner  worthv  of  note. 

Obskrvance,  ob-zer'vSnsc.  s. 

Rcipcft,  ceremonial  reverence;  religious  rite ; 
aitentive  practice ;  rule  of  practice  ;  observa- 
tion, attention;  obedient  regard. 

Observant,  ob-z?r'vant.  a. 
Attentive,  diligent,  watchful ;  Tcspe6tfully  at- 
tentive; mcamy  dutiful,  submissive. 

Observation,  ib-zer-vi'shun.  s. 

The  atl  of  observing,  noting,  or  remarking ; 
notion  gained'  by  ol>scrving,  note,  remark. 

Observator,  ib-zer-va'tiir.  (166) 
(5-*)  One  that  observes,  a  remarkcr. 

Observatory,  ob-zer'va-tur-e.  s. 
A  place  built  for  astronomical  observation. 

(j^  For  the  accent  ol  this  word,  see  Principles, 
No.  512. 

To  Observe,  obrzerv'.  v.  a. 

To  watch,  to  regard  attentively;  to  find  by 
attention,  to  note  ;  to  regard  or  keep  religi- 
ously ;  to  obey,  to  follow. 

To  Observe,  ob-zerv'.  v,  n. 
7  o  be  attentive  i  to  make  a  remark. 

Observer,  ob-zerv'ur.  s. 
One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  personi  snd  things; 
one  who  looks  on,  the  beholder;  on^  who  keeps 
any  law  or  custom  or  practice. 

Observing w,  ob-zcr'v!ng-le.ad. 

Aiteniively,  carefully. 

Obsession, pb-sesh'un.  s. 

l^hc  act  of  besieging. 

Obsidional,  ob-sid'e-un-al,  or  ob- 

s1d^je-uii-al.  a.  (293) 
Belonging  to  a  siege. 

Obsolete,  ob'so-lete.  a.  ) 

Worn- out  of  use,  disused,  unfashionable. 

Obsoleteness,  6b'so-lete-nes.  s. 
State  hi  being  worn  out  of  use,  unfiuhiooable- 
ness. 

Obstacle,  ob'sta-kl.  s.  (405) 

Something  opposed,  hindrance,  ob^iructioi!. 

Obstetrication^     ob-stct-trc-k4'- 
shun.  s. 
The  c^ce  of  a  midwife. 

Obstetrick,  ob-stet'trlk.  a.  (509) 
Midwifisb,    befitting  a  midwife,    doing  the 
midwife's  office. 

Obstinacy,  Jb'stc-na-s^.  s. 

Stubbornness,  contumacy,  persistency. 
Obstinate,  ob'ste-nat.  a.  (91) 

Stubborn,  contumacious,  fixed  in  resolution. 

Obstinately,  ob'stl-nat-le.  ad. 

Stubbornly,  inflexibly. 

Obstinateness,  ub'sti-nat-nes.s. 
Stubbornness. 

ObsIIpation,  ob-stc-pJ'shun.  s. 
The  let  of  Slopping  up  any  passage. 

Obstreperous,  ob-strep'per-fis.  a. 

Loud,  clamorous,  turbulent. 

Obstreperously,  ob-strip'per-rus- 
le.  ad.     Ix>udly,  clamorously. 


Obstreperousness,    8b-str?p'p^r- 


rus-nls.  s 


Loudness,  clamour,  noi^e. 

Obs friction,  ob-strik'shSn.  s. 

Obligation,  bond. 

To  Obstruct,  <*b-strukt'.  v.  a. 

To  hinder,  to  be  in  the  way  of,  to  block  up, 
to  baj ;  to  oppose,  to  retard. 

Obstructer,  ob-strukt'fir,  s.  (98) 
One  that  hinders  or  opposes. 

Obstruction,  ob-siruk'shun.  s. 

Hindrance,  difficulty;  obstacle,  impediment, 
confinement ;  in  physick,  the  blocking  up  of 
any  canal  in  the  human  body,  so  as  to  piewnt 
the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it. 

Obstructive,  ob-struk'tiv.  a. 

Hindering,  causing  impcdiaient. 

Obstructive,  ob-struki'tiv.  s. 

Impediment,  obstacle. 

Obstruent,  ib'strfi-lnt.  a. 

Hindering,  blocking  up. 

Obstupef ACTION,    ib-sti-pc-iak'- 
shun.s. 

A  stoppage  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
powen. 

Obstupef  ACTiVE,ob-stu-pi-fak'tiv'. 

a.  (^12)  Obstructing  the  mental  powen. 

To  Obtain,  ib-tane'.v.a,  (202) 
To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  procure  ;   to  gain  by 
concession. 

To  Obtain,  ib-tanc'.  v.  n. 

To  continue  in  use ;  to  be  established;  to  pre- 
vail, to  stKceed. 

Obtainable,  ob-t5nc'a-bl.  a. 

To  be  procured. 
OBTAiNER,ob-ta'nur.  s,  (gs) 

He  who  obtains. 

To  Obtemperate,  ob-t^m'per-ate. 

V.  a.  To  obey. 

ToOflTEND,ob-tcnd'.  V.  a. 
To  oppose,  to  hold  out  in  opposition ;  to  pre- 
tend, to  offer  as  the  reason  of  any  thing.    In 
this  last  sense  not  used. 

Obtenebration,  ob-ten-nc-bra'- 
shun.  s. 
Darkness,  the  state  of  being  darkened. 

Obtention,  ob-ten'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  ob tending. 

To  Obtest,  ib-test^  v.  a. 

To  beseech,  to  supplicate. 

Obtestation,  ob-tes-ta'shun.  s. 

Supplication,  entreaty. 

Obtrectation,  Sb-trek-ta'shun.  s. 
Slander,  detraction,  calumny. 

To  Obtrude, gb-tr&od'.v.  a.  (339) 

To  thrust  into  any  place  or  state  by  force  or 
imposture. 

Obtruder,  ob-trMd'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  obtnides. 

Obtrusion,  6b-trii'zhun.  s. 

The  act  of  obtruding. 

Obtrusive,  ib-trtt'sW.  a.  (428) 

Inclined  to  force  one's  self  or  any  thing  elae 
upon  others. 
To  Obtund,  ib-tund'.v.  a. 
To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  quell,  to  deaden. 

OBTUSANGULAR,ob-tfee-.ang'gfi-lar. 
a.  Hiving  angles  longer  than  right  angles. 

Obtuse,  ob-tusc'.  a.  (427) 

Not  pointed,  not  acute;  sot  quick,  dull, 
stupid ;  not  shhll|  oticutc,  as,  ao  Obtuse 
sound. 


Obtusely,  ob-tise'li.  ad. 

Without  a  point ;  dullv,  stunidly. 

Obtuseness,  ob-tuse'nes.  s. 

Blnntoess,  dulness. 

Obtusion,  Ab-tA'thin.  «. 

The  act  of  dulling ;  the  state  of  being  dulled. 

Obvention,  ob-vcn^hun.  s. 
Something  happening  not  coosontJy  and  regu- 
larly, but  uncertainly. 

To  Ob  VERT,  ob-vert'.  V.  a. 
To  turn  towaras. 

To  Obviate,  ib'vi-5t«.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  meet  in  the  way,  to  pierem,  to  oppose. 

Obvious,  ob'verfis.  a. 

Meeting  any  thing',  opposed  in  front  to  any 
thing;  open,  exposed;  easi^  discovered,  plaiii* 
evident. 

Obviously,  ob've-us-le.  ad. 
Evidently,  apparently. 

Obviousness,  Ab'vJ-fls-nes.  s. 

State  of  being  evident  or  apparent.     * 

To  OBUMBRATE,ob-fixn'briie.  v.  a. 
To  shade,  to  cloud. 

Obvmbration,  ob-um-bra'shdn.  s. 
The  act  of  darkening  or  clouding. 

Occasion,  ik-ka'zhun.  s. 

Occurrence,  casualty,  incident;  opportunity, 
convenience;    accidental  cause ;    reason,  oat 
cogent,  but  opportune ;  incidencal  need,  casual 
exigence. 
^^  What  was  observed  of  the  ^  in  ^fac^  is 
applicable  to  the  0  in  the  first  svHabk  of  this 
word.    From  the  tendency  oT  the  vowel  to 
open,  when  immcdiattly  preceding  the  acceor, 
we  find  elegant  speakers  sometimes  pronounce 
the  0  in  oecasiorit  pffend,  tffiams^  &c.  as  if 
written  (hcashn^  9-fend,  o-fieieuSj  &c.    Tbi* 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  "  fauks  true  critics 
"dare  not  mend."  But  as  it  \t  an  evideot  devi- 
ation from  the  orthography,  I  have  not  ^xn^ 
to  mark  these  words  tn  this  mannef.-— See 
ErpACE*    It  must,  however,  be  renarked, 
that  this  deviation   only   takes  place  before 
double  c  in  the  word  eciasi^n  and  iu  conk- 
pounds. 

To  Occasion,  ok-ka'zhun.  v.  a. 
To  cause  casually;  .to  cause,  toprodiue;  to 
influence. 

Occasional,  ok-ki'zhfin-al.  a. 

Incidental,    casual;    producing  by  acci<)eot; 
producii^  by  occasion  or  incadeatal  exi|{^c. 

Occasionally,  ok-ka'zhdn-al-lc.  . 

aa.  According  to  incidental  exigence. 

OccASiOKER,  ok-ka'zbun-ur.  s. 
One  that  causes  or  promotes  by  design  or  K* 
cident. 

Occecation.  2k-9£.ki'shun.  $. 

The  act  of  blinaiog  or  making  blind. 

Occident,  ik'c^dlnt.  s. 
The  west. 

Occidental,  ok's^den-tai.  a. 

Western. 

OcciDUous,  ^-sid'j&-us.  a.  (293) 

(B94)  Western. 

Occipital,  Jk-s!p'pi-tal.  a. 

PUced  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Occiput,  Jk'si-put.s. 

The  hinder  part  of  m  head. 

OccisiON,  ik-slzh'5n.  I5. 
The  act  of  killing. 

To  Occlude,  ok-klfide\  v.  a. 

To  shut  up. 

OccLUS£.  &k-klW.  a.  (428) 
Shut  op,  cloaed. 
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Occlusion,  ik-kl6'zhSn.s. 

liic  a^.  of  sliutcmg  iip. 

Occult,  ok-kjalt'.  a. 

Secret,  hidden,  luikftown,  un^iscoverable. 

Occult ATiON,  ok-kfiUti'sb&n.  s. 

Irt  astronomy,  is  the  time  that  a  star  or  planet 
is  hidden  frotn  our  sight. 

OCCULTNESS,  ok-kult'Tlls.S. 
Secretness,  state  of  being  hid. 

Occupancy,  ok'ku-pan-se.  s. 
The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Occupant,  ok'ku-pant.^. 

He  that  takes  possession  of  any  thing. 

To  Occupate,  ok'ku-pite.  v.  a.  (91} 
To  Cdke  up^  to  possess,  to  bold. 

Occupation,  ^k-ki-pa' shun.  s. 

The  act  of  taking  possession ;  empioyiXKfit, 
business;  trade,  calling,  vocation. 

Occupier, Sk'ku-pi-ur.  s.  (gs) 

A  possessor,  one  who  takes  into  his  possession; 
one  who  follows  any  employment.        ^ 

To  Occupy,  ok'ku-pu  v.  a.  (i83) 

To  possess,  to  keep»  to  take  up;  to  employ ; 
to  follow  as  biLsiness.         * 

To  Occur,  ok-kur'.  v.  n. 

To  be  presented  to  the  memory  or  attention; 
to  appear  here  and  there ;  to  clash,  to  strike 
against,  to  meet. 

Occurrence,  Sk-kur'rcnse.  s. 
Incident,  accidental  event ;  occasional  presen- 
tation. 

Occur  RENT,  ok-kSr'rlnt.  s. 

Incident,  any  thing  that  happens. 

OccuRSiON,  ok-kur'shun.  s. 
Clash)  mutual  blow. 

Ocean,  o'shun.s.  ^357) 
The  mam,  the  great  sea ;   any  immense  ex- 
panse^ 

Ocean, 6' shun.  a.. 

Pertaining  to  the  main  or  great  sea* 

Ocean  ick,  o-she-an'fk.  a.(357)(509) 
Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

Ocellated,  o-sel' la-ted.  a. 
Resembling  ihc  eye. 

Ochre,  o'kur.  s.  (416) 
A  kind  of  earth  slightly  cohereiu,  and  easily 
dissolved  in  water. 

OcHREOUs,  o'kri-us.  a. 

Consisting  of  ochre. 
OcnER,EY,  o'kur-e.  a* 

Partaking  of  ochre. 

OcHiMY, ok'ke-me.  s. 
A  mixed  4>aae  metal. 

Octagon,  ok'tl-gon.  s.  ' 

In  geoffietry,  a  figure  consistiog  of  eight  sides 
and  angles. 

Octagonal,  ok-tag'go-nal.  a.  (518) 

Having  eight  angles  antTsides. 

Octangular,  ok-tang'gu-lar.  a. 

Having  eii^bt  aagles. 

Octangularness,  ok-tSng'gu-lJr- 
nes.  s.     • 
The  quality  of  having  eight  angles. ' 

Octant,  ok'tant.  \ 

OCTILE,8k'l!l.  (i4o)    J^' 
Is,  when  a  plant  is  in  such  position  to  another, 
that  their  places  are  only  distant  an  eighth  part 
of  a  circle. 

OcTAVi,  ik'tive.  s.  (91) 
The  eigh'h  day  after  some  p<:cu1iar  festival ; 
in  musick,    an  eight  or  an  ini^rval  of  eight 
sounds;  eigitt  ^  tegother  after  a  fenivai. 


Octavo,  Ak-t4'vo.  a. 
A  -book  is  said  to^  in Odavo  wimi  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  eight  leaves. 

Octennial,  ik-ten'ne-al.  a.   (113) 

Happening  every  eight  years i  lasting  eight 
years. 

October,  ok-to'bur.  a,  (gs) 

The  urnth  month  of  the  year,  or  »fae  eighth 
numbered  from  March.  * 

Octoedrical,  ok-to-ed'dre-kSl.  a. 

Having  eight  sides. 

OcTONARY,  Sk'to-nar-i.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  number  eight. 

OcTONOCULAR,  5k-tA-4i&k'ku-lar.  a. 
Having  eight  eyes. 

OcT9!»ETALOUS,ok-lo-pet\al-us.  a. 
Having  eight  flower  leaves. 

OCTOSTYLE,  Jk'to-sille.  s. 
The  face  of  a  building  or  ordonnance  contain- 
ing eight  columns. 

Octuple,  ok'tu-pl.  a.  (405) 

Eight  fold. 

Ocular,  ok'ki-lar.  s.  (ss) 

Depending  op  the  eye,  known  by  the  eye. 

Ocularly,  ok'ku-lar-le.  ad. 

To  the  observation  of  the  eye. 

Oculist,  ok'ky-ffst.  s. 

One  who  professes  to  cure  distempers  of  the 
eyes. 

Odd,  od.  a. 

Not  even,  not  divisible  into  equal  numbers ; 
particular,  uncouth,  extiaprdinary ;  something 
over  a  de6nite  nuinber  ;  not  noted,  not  taken 
into  the  common  account ;  strange,  unaccount- 
able^ fantastical,  uncommon,  particular  >  un- 
luckily ;  unlikely,  in  appearance  improper. 

Oddly,  od'le.  ad. 
Not  evenly;    straogely,   partici|larly,    unac- 
countably, uncouthly. 

Oddness,  od'nes.  s. 
The  state  of  bcin^  not  even;  strangeness,  par- 
ticularity, uncdutbness. 

Odds,  odz.  s. 

Inequality*  excess  of  either  compared  with  the 
other ;  more  than  an  even  wager ;  advantage, 
superiority  ;  quarrel»  debate,  dispute. 

Ode,  ode,  s. 

A  poem  written  to  be  svog  to  musick,  a  lyrick 
pdcm. 

Odible,  6'de-bl.  a,  (405) 

Hateful. 

Odious,  o'de-us^  or  o'je-us.a. 

Hateful,  detestable,  abominable ;  opposed  to 
hate;  causing  hare,  insidious. 
0:3"  The  fiist  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
is  the  more  common,  but  the  second  seems  the 
more  correal.  See  principles,  No.  293,  294, 
37^- 

Odiously,"  i'dc-us-lc,  or  o'jc-us-le. 

ad .  Hatefully ,  ^bom  inably ;  invidiously,  so  as  10 
cause  hate. 

Odiousness,  o'de-us-ncs,  or  6'jc- 

US-at'S.  s. 
Hatefulness. 

ODiUM,6'de-fim,<)r  o'je-um.  s. 
Invidiousness,  quality  of  provoking  hate. 

Odorate,  6'do-rate.  a.  (91) 

Scented,  having  a  strong  scent,  whether  fetid 
or  fragrant. 

Odoriferous,  o-do-rif'fir-fis.  a. 
Giving  scent,  uiualiy  sweet  of  seem;  fragrant, 
peifumed. 


Odoriferousness,  <o*dft.ilP£Jr-i*- 

s.  (.534J 


nes.       , 

Sweetness  of  scent. 

Odorous.  o'dur-6s.a.  (314) 

Fraj^rant,  perfumed. 
f:^  It  is  not  s  liule  strange  that  this  adje6live 
should  have preservtsl  the  acrent  of  the  simple 
odour,  when  the  Latin  od^rifS  presented  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  altering  it.  Milton  has 
seized  this  opportunity  ;  but,  happily  for  the 
analogy  of  our  own  language,  it  nastiot  been 
followed : 

'     **  Last  the  briglit  consumnuite  flow'r 
'*  Spirits  oijforwj  breathes:  flow'rs  and  their  fruit 
'*  Man's  nourishment.** 

Where  we  nuiy  observe,  that  if  the  Ltftin  ac« 
cent  be  preserved,  the  Latin  spelling  ought  to 
be  preserved  likewise. 

Odour,  o'ddr.  s.  (su) ' 

Scent,  whether  good  or  bad ;  fragrai^e,  pcr- 
fume»  sweet  scent. 

O.ECONOMICKS,  ek-o-nom'miks.  s. 
(296}  Management  of  household  affairs. 

Oeconomy.— See  Economy. 

Oecumenical, ek-u-mcn'ne-kal.  a. 
(296)  Gcncnl,  respecting  the  whole  habitable 
world. 

Oedema,  e-dc'ma.  s.  (92)  (20C) 

A  tumour.  It  is  now  and  commptuy  by  sur- 
geons confined  to  a  white,  soft,  insensible  tu- 
mour. 

Oedematick,  ed-e-mat'tik.  {2g6)  \ 

Oedematous,  ^-d^m'ma-tus.        /* 

a.  Periainiug  to  an  oedema. 

Oeiliad,  e-fl'yad.  s.  (113) 

A  glance,  wink,  token  of  the  eye. 
O'er,  ore.  ad. 

Contrafled  frtMn  Over. 

Oesophagus,  e-soffa-gus.  s. 

The  gullet.  ^ 

Of,^v.  prep.  (377) 
It  is  put  before  the  substantive  that  follows 
another  in  construction,  as,  Of  these  part  were 
slain ;  it  is  put  after  comparative  and  superla- 
tive adjedives,  as  the  most  dismal  and  unsea- 
sonable time  Ofall  other ;  from,  as  I  bought 
it  Of  him  :  concerning,  relating  to*  as  all  have 
this  sense  Of  war;  out  of,  as  yet  Of  ibis  little 
he  had  some  to  sp^e ;  among,  as  any  clergy- 
man Of  my  own  acquaintance  ;  by,  as  I  was 
enieruined  Of  the  consul ;  this  sense  now  not 
in  use :  according  to,  as  they  do  Of  right  be- 
long to  you  ;  among  power  or  spontaneity,  as 
Of  himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his 
duw;  noting  properties  or  qualities,  as  a  man 
Of  a  decayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour ; 
noting  extratiion,  .as  a  man  Of  an  ancient  fii- 
mily ;  noting  adherence  or  belonging,  as  a  He- 
brew Of  my  tribe ;  noting  the  matter,  as  the 
chariot  was  Of  cedar ;  noting  ilic  motive,  as 
Of  my  own  choice  I  undertook  this  work  ; 
noting  preference  or  postponence,  as  I  do  not 
like  the  tower  Of  any  place ;  noting  change 
of,  as  O  miserable  Of  happy !  noting  casually, 
as  good  nature  Of  necessi^  will  give  allow- 
ance ;  noting  proportion,  as  many  Of  an  hun- 
dred ;  noting  kind  or  species,  as  an  aflair  Of 
the  cabinet ;  Of  late,  lately. 

Off,  Jf.ad. 
Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to  conjoin  it 
with  verbs,  as,  To  come  off,  to  fly  off,  to  take 
off;  it  is  generally  opposed  to  On,  as,  To  lay 
on,  to  take  off;  u  signifies  distance;  it  signi- 
fies evaneKences  absence  or  departure  ;  it  sig-  < 
nifies  any  kind  of  disappointment  defeat,  in- 
terruption, as  the  affair  is  Off;  fiom,  not  to* 
ward ;  Off  hand,  not  stodicd. 
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OrF,  if.  Jaterject. 

Depart  1 

Off,  of.  prep.  ' 
Not  on  ;  oittant  from. 

Offal,  Jf'ffil.s.  (ss) 

Wasic  inear,  ihat  which  is  not  fatcn  at  the 
tabic ;  carrion,  coarse '  flesh  ;  refuse,  that 
which  is  thrown  away  ;  any  thing  of  no 
esteem. 

Offence,  of-fense',  s. 
Crime,  ad  of  wickedness ;  a  transgression ;  in- 
juiy ;  displeasure  given,  cause  of  disgust ;  scan> 
dal ;  anger,  displeasure  conceived  i  attack,  bB, 
of  the  assailant. 

Ji^r  For  the  elegant  sound  of  the  o  in  ojfence^ 
offend^  official^  and  their  compounds,  see  Oc- 
casion and  Efpagk. 

OFFENCEFUL.of-fense'ful.  a. 

Injurious. 

Offenceless,  of-fensc'ics.  a. 

Unoffending,  innocent. 

To  Offend,  of-fend'.  v.  a. 

To  make  anery ;  to  assail,  to  aiuck;  to  trans- 
gress, to  violate ;  to  injure. 

To  Offend,  of-fend'.  v,  n. 

To  be  criminal,  to  transgress  the  law ;  to  cause 
anger;  to  commit  transgression. ' 

Offender,  of-fen'dur.  s.  fps) 
A  criminal,  one  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
transgressor ;  one  who  has  done  an  injury. 

Offendress,  of-fen'dres.s. 

A  woman  that  emends. 

Offensive,  if-fen's!v.  a.  (i58)(428) 

Causing  angjcr,  displeasing,  disgusting;  caus- 
ing pain,  injurious ;  assailant,  not  defensive. 

Offensively,  6f-fJn's!v-l^.  ad. 

Mischievously,  injuriously ;  so  as  to  cause  un- 
easiness or  displeasure ;  by  way  of  attack,  not 
defensively. 
Offensiveness,  of-fcn*siv-nes.  s. 
Injuriousncss,  mischief;  cause  of  disgust. 

To  Offer,  of  fur.  v.  a.  (gs) 
To  present  to  any  one,  to  exhibit  any  thing  so 
as  that  It  may  be  taken  or  received ;  to  sacri- 
fice, to  immolate ;  to  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward; 
«o  attempt,  to  commence ;  to  propose. 

To  Offer,  of  fur.  v.  n. 
To  be  present}  to  be  at  hand,  to  present  itself; 
to  make  an  attempt. 

Offer,  of  fur.  s. 

Pioposal  of  advantage  to  another;  first  advance; 
proposal  made ;  price  bid,  a£l  of  bidding  a 
price;  attempt,  rndcavour;  something  given 
by  way  of  acknowledgement. 
Offerer,  ?>f'fur.rur.  s. 
One  who  makes  an  oflfer ;  one  who  sacrifices, 
or  dedicates  in  w*orship 

Offering,  of  fur-ring.  s. 

A  sacrifice,  any  thing  immolated,  or  offered  in 
worship. 

Offertory,  of'fer-tur-c.  s.  {557) 

The  thing  offered,  the  a3  of  offiering. 

Office,  of  fis.s.(  142) 

A  public  charge  or  employment;  agency,  pe- 
culiar use  \*  business ;  panicuhr  employment ; 
a6l  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered ;  a£^  of 
*  worship ;  formulary  of  devotions ;  rooms  in 
a  house  i^i  propriated  lo  particular  basine«; 
place  where  business  is  transa^ed. 

Officer,  of  fc-sur.  s.  (ps) 
A  man  employed  by  the  puhlick ;  a  com- 
mander in  the  army  ;   one  who  has  the  power 
'  of  apprehending  criminals. 


Officered,  of  fe-surd.  s.  (362) 

Commanded,  supplied  with  commanders. 

Official,  Jf-fish'al.  a.  (88) 

Conducive,  appropiiate  with  regiid  to  their 
use ;  pertaining  to  a  publick  charge. 

Official,  of-llsh'al.  s. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance 
of  causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiilion. — Sec  Offence. 

Officially,  of-fish'al-^.  ad. 

In  a  manner  belonging  to  office. 

OFFlCIALTY,of-f1$h'al-tC.  S. 
I'he  charge  of  post  qf  an  official. 

To  Officiate,  of-fish'c-ate.  v.  a. 

(542)  To  give  in  consequence  of  office. 

To  Officiate,  of-itsh'e«ate.  v.  n. 

(91)  To  discharge  an  office,  commonly  in 
worship ;  to  perform  an  office  for  aix>ther. 

Officious,  of-flsH'us.a.  (314) 

Kind,  doing  good  offices ;  over  forward. 

Officiously, of-fish'fis-Ic.  ad. 

Kindly,  with  unasked  kindness;  with  too 
great  forwardness. 

Officiousness,  of-fish'us-nes.  s. 

Forwardness  of  civility,  or  rcspc£l,  or  endea- 
vour; over-forwardness. 

Offing,  of  f!ng.  s.  (410) 

The  a6l  of  steering  to  a  distance  from  the  land; 
deep  Water  off"  the  shore. 

Offset,  if  set.  s. 

Shoot  of^  a  plant. 

Offscourinc,  if-skAur'ine.  s. 
Recremenr,  put  rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any 
thin^. 

Offspring,  &f  spring,  s. 

The  thing  propagated  and  generated,  children; 
produ^ion  of  any  kind. 

ToOffuscate,  if.fus'kite.  v.  a. 

(91)  To  dim,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

OFFUSCATiON,of-fus-ka'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  darkening. — See  Occasion. 

Oft,  6ft.  ad.     A  poetical  word. 
Often,  frequently,  not  larely. 

Often,  of  fn.  ad.  (103)  (472) 
Oft,  fiequendy,  many  times. 

Oftentimes,  of  fn-timz.  ad. 
Frequently,  aiany  tines,  often. 

OFTTiMES,6ftMmz.  ad. 
In  poetry,  frequently,  often. 

Ogee,  o-jee'.  s. 
A  sort  of  moulding  in  architeflure,. consisting 
of  a  round  and  a  hollow. 

To  Ogle,  6'gl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  view  with  s-.de  glances,  as  in  fondness. 
Ogler,  6'gl-ur.  s.  fga) 

A  sly  gazer,  one  who  views  by  side  glances. 
QgLIO,  6'Ic-6..S.  (368). 

A  dish  made  by  mingling  dtfierent  kinds  of 

meat,  a  medley.   The  Spanish  OUa  Podrida. 
Oh,  o.  interjeft. 

An  exdamatioo  denoting  pain,    sorrow,    or 

surprise. 

Oil,  ill.  8.(299) 

The  juice  of  olives  expressed;  any  £it.  greasy, 
un£luou&,  thin  inatter;  the  juices  of  certain 
vegetables  expressed  or  drawn  by  the  still. 

To  Oil,  oil.  V.  a. 

To  smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 

OiLCOLOUR,  Ail'kuUlt^r.  s. 
Colour  made  by  griodipg  coloured  substances 
in  oil. 


OiLiNESS,  ^f  le-nls.  s. 

Un£luousness,  grcasiocu,  quality  ap^oacbing 
ta  that  of  oil. 

Oilman,  Atl'man-  s.  (ss) 
One  who  trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 

Oilshop,  ill' shop.  S. 
A  shop  where  oils  and  pickles  are  sold. 

OH.Y,Aife.a, 

Consisting  of  oil,  contaioiqg  oil,  having  the 
qualities  of  oil ;  fat,  greasy. 

Oilygrain,  iil'i-grinc,  s. 

A  plant. 

OiLYPALM,  ill'e-pim.  s. 

A  tree. 

To  OiNT,  iint.  v.  a.  (2()C|) 
To  anoint,  to  smear.    Out  6ruse. 

Ointment,  ifht'mlnt.  s. 
Unguent,  unauoiu  matter. 

Oker,  o'kur.  s.  properly  Ochre. 

(416)  A  colour. 
Old,  old.  a. 
Past  the  middle  of  life,  not  young;  of  long 
continuance,  begun  long  ago;  not  new;  an- 
cient, not  modem ;  of  any  specified  duiation  ; 
subsisting  before  something  else :  long  prac* 
tiscd ;  Of  old,  long  i^o,  from  andeitt  times. 

0:3^  This  word  is  liable  to  the  same  misproiraa* 
ciacioQ  as  mould,  which  see. 

OLDFASiiiONED,old.fash'und.  a. 
Formed  according  to  obsolete  custom. 

Olden,  oi'dn.  a.  (103) 

Ancient.     Not  used. 
Oldness,  old'nes.  s. 

Old  age,  antiquity. 

Oleaginous, o-le-adjin-us.  a. 

Oily,  un^luous. 

Oleaginousness,  o-lc-ad'j!n-as- 

ncls.  S.(314) 
Oiliness. 

OLEANDER,o-li-an'dur.  s.  (99) 
The  plant  rosebay. 

Oleaster^  o-Ie-as'iur.s.  (98) 

Wild  olive. 

Oleose,  i-le-ose'.  a. 

Oily. 

To  Olf  ACT,  ol-fakt'.  v.  n. 
To  smell. 

OLFACTOiUiSi-fak'tur-i.  a.  (55/) 
Having  the  sense  of  smelling. 

(t:f"  For  the  last 0,  see  Domestics. 

Olid,  il'lid.      .  \ 

Olidous,  ol'lid-us.  (314)  /^* 

Stinking,  fcxid. 

Oligarchy,  of  le-gar-kc.  s.  (519)  • 

A  form  of  government  which  places  the  sa 
pre  me  power  in  a  sinall  number,  aristocracy* 

OLio,oMe.o.  S.  (1J3) 
A  mixture,  a  medley. 

OLiTORYjof  le-tur-e.  s.  (55;) 
Belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Olivaster,  oUlc-vas'tur.  a.  (ps) 
Darkly  brown,  uwny. 

Olive,  if  lIv.s.U4o) 
A  plant  producing  oil,  the  emblem  of  peace* 

Ombre,  om'bur.  s.  (416) 
A  game  of  cards  played  by  three. 

Omega,  A-mc'ffa.  s.  (92) 
The  lau  letter  of  the  Greek  alpbibef,  theiefiNC 
taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the  last. 

Omelet,  oin'let,  s, 
A  kind  of  pancake  made  with  qgi* 
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nir(l67),  nJt  (163) ;  tube  (i;i),  tfib  C172).  bill  (173)  ;  4il(299) ;  pAind  (313);  thinUdS),  this  (469). 


OMEN,o'mln.  s. 

A  sigD  good  or  bad,  a  prognostick. 

Omened,  o'mSnd.  a.  (339) 

Containing  prognosticks. 

Omentum,  o-men'tum,  s. 

The  cawl,  the  double  membrane  spread  over 
the  entrails ;  called  also  reticulum,  from  its 
struBurCf  resembling  that  of  a  net. 

To  Ominate,  om'me-natc,  V.  a. 
(91)  To  foretoken,  to  shew  prognosticks. 

Omination,  om-mc-na'shun.s. 
Prognostick* 

Ominous,  om'm!n-us.  a.  (314) 
Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity,  foreshew- 
ing^  ill,   inauspicious  ',  exhibiting  tokens  good 
or  ill. 

Ominously. im'min-nus-le.  ad. 

With  good  or  bad  omen. 

Ominousness,  om'rnin-nus-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  ominous. 

Omission,  o-mish'un.  s. 

Negleft  to  do  something ;  negleft  of  duty, 
opposed  to  commission  or  perpetration  of 
crimes. 

To  Omit,  6-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  out>  not  to  mention ;  to  negled  to 
praise. 

Omittance,  o-mft'tanse.  s. 

Forbearance. 

Omnifarious,  om-ne-fa'r4-us.  a. 

Of  all  varieties  of  kinds. 

Omniferous,  6m-nif'fcr-us.  a. 
(518)  All-bearing. 

OMNiFiCK,om-nif'fik.  a.  (509) 
AU<reating. 

Omni  FORM,  om'ne-f&rm.  s. 

Having  every  shape. 

Om-nigenous,  om-nid'je-nus.  a. 
(518)  G>nsisiii)g  of  all  kinds. 

Omnipotence,  om-nip'po-tense.  1 

OMNiPOTENCYjom-nip'po-ten-se.  / 
s.  Almighty  power,  unlimited  power. 

Omnipotent,  om-nip'po-tent.  a. 

(518}  Almighty,  powerful  without  limit.     . 

Omn  IPRESENCE,  om-nc-prez'ense.  s. 
Ubiquity,  unbounded  presence. 

f^  All  the^  orthoepists  I  have  consulted  (as  far 
as  can  be  ^raihered  from  their  notation  and  ac- 
centuation) make  the  penultimate  e  in  this 
word  short,  as  in  the  word  presence ,  except 
Mr.  ^heridan.  That  it  is  not  pronounced 
cnclitically  like  omnipotence,  (J13)  (518) 
arises,  perhaps,  from  the  number  of  consonants 
in  the  latter  syllable* ;  and  as  this  is  the  case, 
it  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our 
composition  to  pronounce  presence  in  this 
word,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^hen  it  is  taken 
singly ;  just  as  we  pronounce  theatre  in  the 
v/ord  ampitbeatret  with  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, though  the  accent  is  on  the  pe- 
nultimate, and  the  voweli  is  long,  in  the  Laun 
ampiibeatrutn. 

Omnipresent,  om-ne-prlz'ent.  a. 

Ubiquitary,  present  in  every  place. 
Omniscience,  ora-nish'e-ense.  1 
OMNisciENCY,6m-nish'e-en-5e,  / 

Boundless  knowledge,  infinite  wisdom^ 
Omniscient,  om-nlsh'e-ent.  a. 

Infinitely  wise,  knowing  without  bounds. 
Omniscious,  om-nlsh'us.  a.  (292) 

All  knowing. 

Omnivorous,  om-mv'vo-rus.  a. 

(518)  All-d«vouring. 


OMPHALOPTlCK,om-fa-lSp't!k.  S. 
(^09)  An  optick  glass  that  is  convex  00  both 
sides,  commonly  called. a  convex  lens. 

ONjJn.  prep. 

It  is  put  before  the  word  which  signifies  that 
which  is  under,  that  bv  which  any  thing  is 
supported,  which  any  tiling  covers,  or  where 
any  thing  is  fixed ;  noting  addition  or  accumu- 
lation, as  Mischiefs  on  mischiefs;  noting  a 
state  of  progression,  as  Whether  on  thy  way  ? 
noting  dependence  or  reliance,  as  On  God*s 
providente  their  hopes  depend;  at,  noting 
place ;  it  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  ot 
any  thing ;  it  denotes  the  time  at  which  any 
thing  happens,  as  this  happened  On  the  first 
day ;  in  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  before 
the  thing  threatened ;  noting  invocation ;  no- 
ting siipulatioi^or  aondiiion. 

On,  on.  ad. 
Forward,  in  succession ;  forward,  in  progres- 
sion ;  in  continuance,   without  ceasing  ;  upon 
the  body,  as  part  of  dress;  it  notes  resolution 
to  advance. 

On,  on.  interject. 
A  word  of  incitement  or  encouragement. 

Once,  wunsc.  ad.  (165) 

One  time ;  a  single  time ;  the  same  time  ;  one 
time,  though  no  more ;  at  the  time  immediate; 
formerly,  at  a  former  time. 

One,  wun.  a.  (165} 

Less  than  two,  smgle,  denoted  by  an  unit ; 
indefinitely,  any;  different,  diverse,  opposetf 
to  Another;  one  of  twd,  opposed  to  the  other; 
particularly  one. 

(1:3^  This  word  and  its  relatives,  once  and  none, 
are  perhaps  the  best  tests  of  a  residence  in  the 
capital.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  they  are 
proftounced  so  as  to  give  the  0  the  sound  it  has 
in  tone,  sometimes  the  sound  it  has  in  gone ; 
but  the  true  sound  is  that  it  has  in  son,  done, 
&c.  which  is  perfe£lly  equivalent  to  the  sound 
of  u  in  sun,  1  never  could  make  a  northern 
inhabiunt  of  England  pronounce  the  follow- 
ing sentence  without  the  greatest  difficulty: 
'*  I  have  won  one  game,  and  you  have  won 
'*  none ;  you  have  sot  Won  once,  and  that  is 
"  wonderful.''  Where  we  may  observe  that 
the  0  in  *won,  is  the  exack  sound  it  has  in  one, 
once,  and  ^wonderful. 

One,  wun.  s. 

A  single  person  ;  a  single  mass  or  aggregate ; 
the  fint  hour ;  the  same  thing  ;  a  i^erson  ;  a 
person  by  way  of  eminence ;  a  distin6l  or  par- 
ticular person;' persons  united;  concord,  agree- 
ment, one  mind ;  any  person,  any  man  indefi- 
nitely ;  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  when  it 
stanos  for  persons  indefinitely,  as  the  great 
Ones  of  the  world. 

OnE;Eyed,  wun'ide.  a.  (283) 
Having  only  one  eye. 

Oneirocritical,   o-ni-ro-krit'tc- 

kal.a.  properly  Onirocritical. 
Johnson.    Interpretative  of  dreams. 

Oneirocritick,  o-ni-ro-krVtik.  s. 
An  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Oneness,  wfin'n^s.  s. 

Unity ;  the  quality  of  being  one. 

ONERARY,on'ner-rar-rc.  a.  (512) 
Fitted  for  carriage  or  burdens. 

To  Onerate,  on'nlr-rate.  v.  a.  (91) 
To  load,  to  burthen. 

OneratioN;  on-ncr-a'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  loading. 

Onerous,  on'ner-us.  a.  (314) 
Burthesuome ;  oppressive. 
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Onion,  Sn'yun,  s.  (113)  (165) 
A  plant. 

Only,  one' le. a." 
Single,  one  and  no  more  \  this  and  no  other  ; 
this  above  all  other,  as  he  is  the  Only  man  for 
musick. 

ONLY,6neMc.  ad. 
Simply,  singly,   merely,   barely;   so  and  no 
otherwise;    singly  without  more,  as.  Only 
begotten. 

Onomancy,  on'no-man-se.  s.  [blQ) 
A  divination  by  the  names. 

ONOMANTiCAL,on-nA-iTian'te-kal.a. 
Predicting  by  name. 

Onomatopoeia,  on-o-mat-o-pe'y5. 

s.  In  Grammar  or  Rhetorick,  a  figure  of  speech 
whereby  names  and  words  are  tornicd  to  the 
resemblance  ^of  the  sound  made  bv  the  things 
signified.  This  word  is  formea  from  the 
Greek  oiwjLia  name,  and  "aotttj,  fingo,  I 
make  or  feign.  Thus  is  the  word  tn^uet rack 
formed  ironi  the  noise  made  by  moving  the 
men  at  this  game ;  and  from  the  same  source 
arises  the  buKzing  of  bees,  the  grunting  of 
hogs,  the  .cackling  of  hens,  the  snoring  of 
people  asleep,  the  clashing  of  arms,  &c.^  The 
surest  etymologies  ai^  those  derived  from  the 
onomatopoeia.  Chambers. 

Onset,  on'sel.s. 

Attack,  assault,  first  brunt. 

Onslaught,  on'slawt.  s. 

Attack,  siorm,  onset.     Not  used. 

Ontologist.  on-tol'lo-jist.  s. 
One  who  considers  the  affc£lion«  of  being  in 
general,  a  metaphysician. 

Ontology,  on-tolMo-je.  s.(5i8) 

The  science  of  the  atfeflions  of  being  in  gc 
rdl,  metaphysicks. 

Onward,  on'ward.  ad.  fss) 

Forward,  progressively ;  in  a  state  of  advanced 
progression ;  something  farther. 
Onycha,  on'ne-ka.  s,  (353}  (92) 
The  odorifirrous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
named  onyx. 

Onyx,  o'niks.  s.. 

The  onyx  is  a  semipellucid  gem,  of  which 
there  are  several  species- 

Ooze,  SSze.  s.  (306) 

Soft  mud,  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water,  slime ; 
soft  flow,  spring:  the  liquor  of. a  tanner's  vat. 

To  Ooze,  &6ze.  v.  n. 

To  flow  by  stealth,  to  run  gently. 

Oozy,  SS'ze.  a. 

Miry,  muddy,  slimy. 

To  Opacate,  o-pa'kate.  v.  n.  (503) 
To  shade,  to  darken. 

Opacity,  o-pas'se-te.  s. 

Cloudiness,  want  of  transparency. 
OPACous,6.pa'kus.  a.  (314) 
Dark,  obscure,  not  transparent. 

Opal,  o' pal.  s.  (ss) 

A  precious  stone  refletiing  various  colours. 

Opaque,  o-pake'.  a.  (337)  (415) 

Not  transparent,  dark,  cloudy. 

To  Ope,  ope.  v.  a. 
Poetically  for  to  open. 

To  Open,  o'pn.  (i03)  v.  a. 

To  unclose,  to  unlock,  the  contrary  to  Shut ; 
to  show,  to  discover ;  to  divide,  to  br«ak ;  to 
explain*  to  disclose;  to  begin. 

To  Ope,  ope.  \ 

ToOpen,  o'pn.  (103)  /''•  "• 

To  unclofce,  not  to  remain  shut ;  a  term  of 
hunting,  when  hounds  give  the  cry. 
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OpF.N,o'pn.  (103) 
Unclosed,  not  shui;-  pfein,  ap^r«8t;  nor 
vpcaring  disguise,  Witless,  sincere ;  iioi  clouded, 
clear ;  exposed  to  view  ;.  uncovered;  e^ifiosed, 
without  defence ;  attentive. 

Opener,  6'pn-ur.  s.  (9s)  * 

One  that  opens,  one  that  uulocks,  one  that 

unclwes;  explainer,   inicrprctcrj  iliat  which 

scparaicj,  dihuniicr. 
Openeyed,  o'pn-idc.  a.  C283) 

Vigilant,  watchful. 
OpENHANDEDjO-pn-hJnd'Id.a. 

Gericrous,  libe»al. 
OPENHEARTfcD,  o-pn-luWId.  a. 

Generous,  candid,  not  mcanlv  subtle. 

Openheartedn^ss,    0-pn-liart'^d- 

iies.  s. 

Libcraliiy,  munificence,  generosity. 
Opening,  o'pn-ing.  s   (410) 

Ai)crture,    breach;    discoveiy  at  a  distance, 

faint  kaowJedge,  dawn. 

Open LY,  6'pn-le.  ad. 
Publickly,'  not  secretly,  in  sight ;  plainly,  ap- 
p.ircntly,  evidently,  without  disguise. 

Openmouthed,  6-pn-m6uTHd',  a. 

Greedy,  ravenous. 

Openness,  o'pn-nJs.  s. 

Plainness,  clearness,  freedom  frorn  obscurity 
or  ambiguity';  freedom  from  tiisguiss. 

Opera,  op'per-ra.  s.  (92) 

A  poetical  talc  or  fiction,  represented  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  musick. , 

Operable,  op'per-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

To  be  done,  praflicable. 

Operant,  op'per-rant.  a. 

Aftive,  having  power  to  produce  any  effect. 

To  Operate,  op'per-ate.  v.  n.  (91) 

To  atl,  to  have  agency,  to  produce  efFefls- 
Operation,  op-per-ra'shup.  s. 
Agency,  prodpClion  of  effcfc^s,  influence  j  ac- 
tion, effefct ;   in  chirurgery,   that  pan  of  the 
art  of  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
instrutnenis ;  the  motions  or  employments  of 
an  army. 
Operative,  op'per-ra-tiv.  a.  (312) 
Having  the  power  ot  afting,  haviog  forcible 
agency. 

Operator,  op'per-ra-tur.s.  f32l) 

One  that  performs  any  aft  of  the  hand,  one 
who  produces  any  cfictt. 
Operose,  op-plr-rose'.  a. 

Laborious. 

Ophites,  o-fitez.s. 

A  stone.  Ophites  has  a  dusky  greenish  ground, 
with  spots  of  a  lighter  grecn^. 

Ophtahlmick,  op./Aal  mik.  a. 

Relating  to  the  eye. 

:^  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr. 
Elpbjnston,  seem  diagreeable  to  an  EngHsh 
car,  and  therefore  one  of  them  is  generally 
sunk-  Thus  diphtbong  and  triphthong  are 
pronounced dipthong  and  triptbong.  Pis  lost 
asw  lias  A  in  apopbthcgm\  and  therefore  ii 
is  no  v*' ndcr  we  liear  the  first  b  dropped  in 
ophthalm  and  ophthalmick,  which  is  die  pro- 
nunciation  I  have  adopted  as  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy. Nav,  such  an  aversion  do  we  seem  to 
have  to  a  s'urcession  of  aspirates,  that  the  b  is 
sunk  in  Isthmus,  Esther^  and  Demosthenes, 
because  the  i,  which  is  akin  to  the  aspiranon, 
immediately  precedes.  Mr.  Sheridan  pro- 
nounces ibe  first  syllable  of  ihis  word  like  off, 
but  the  first  of  diphthong  and  triphthong,  #ike 
dip  and  trip,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
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Perry,  hatve  not  got  this  word,  but  pronounct 
diphthong  and  triphthong  in  the  same  manner 
as  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  jRenrick  also  wants  the 
word ;  he  gives  no  pronunciation  to  dtpbthone, 
but  make:*  the  A  silent  in  triphthong-,  whiltf 
Barclay  pronounces  the  b  in  ophthaZnick,  but 
makes  it  either  way  in  diphtbengi  and  silent  in 
triphthong.  It  may  be  remwked,  that  Dr. 
Jones,  who  wrote  a  Spelling  Di6lionaiy  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  made  the  b  in  these  two 
words  silent. 

Ophthalmy,  ip'/Aal-mS.  s. 

A  disease  of  the  eyes. 

Opiate,  6' pe-at,s.  (91) 

A  medicine  tliat  causes  sleep. 

Opiate,  6'pe-at.  a,.  (91) 

Soporifercus,  narcotick. 

To  Opine,  o-pine';  v.  n. 

To  think,  to  judge. 

OpiNiATiVE,6-pin'ye-a-tiv.  8^(113) 
Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion;  imagined,  not 
proved. 

Opiniator,  o-pin-yc-A'tur.  s.  (52 0 
One  fond  of  his  own  notion,  inOexible.  Lit- 
tle used. 

0piNiATRE,6-p!n-yi-a'ter.  a.  (4 16) 
Ohsiinatc,  stubborn.  A  French  word  little 
iiied. 

OpiNiATRETY,o-p]n-yc-a'trc-te.  s. 
Obstinacy,  inflcxibility,detcrmination  of  nnnd. 

Opinion,  o-pni'yun.  s.  (l  13)  (55o) 

Persuasion  of  uie  mind,  without  prooi ;  sen- 
timents, judgement,  notion ;  favourable  judge- 
ment. 

Opinionated,  o-pln'yun-a-tJd.  a. 

Atuched  to  ceruin  opinions/ 
Opinion  ATI  VE,o-pin'yun-na-Liv.  a. 
(512)  Fond  of  preconceived  noiiooa.- 

OpiNioNiST,6-pin'y6n-nist.  s. 
One  %iiA  of  bis  own  notions. 

OPlUM,.6'pc-Um.  S. 
^  medicine  used  to  promote  sleep. 

Oppidan,  op'pe-dan,  $.  .  ,  . 

A  townsmao,  an  inhabitaat  of  a  town* 

To  Oppignerate,  ip-pig'n^r-rite. 

v.  a.  To  pledge,  10  pawn. 
Oppilation,  op-p^-la'sbfin.  s. 
Obstruction,  matter  heaixd  togci-her. 

Opponent, op-p6'nent,  a. 

Opposite,  adverse. 

Opponent, 6p-po'n?nt,  s. 

Antagonist,  adversary;  one  who  begins  the 
dispute  by  raising  objeBions  to  a  tenet. 

Opportune,  op-por-tune' .  a. 

Seasonable,  convenient,  fit,  timely. 

Opportunely,  ip-por-tune'le.  ad. 

Seasonably,  conveniently,  with  opportunity 
either  of  time  or  place. 

Opportunity,  op-por-tu'nc-te.  s.  f 

Fit  place,  timi.,  convenience,  suitableness  of 
circumstances  to  any  end. 

To  Oppose,  op-poze'.  v.  a. 

To  a6l  against,  to  be  adverse,-  to  hinder,  to 
resist ;  to  put  in  opposition,  to  offer  as  an  an- 
tagonist or  rival ;  to  pbce  as  an  obsucle ;  to 
place  in  front. 

(J:^"  The  0  in  the  first  sylUblc*of  this  word  has 
the  same  tendency  to  a  long  open  sound  as  in 
occashon.  The  same  may  Lt*  observed  of  o^- 
/>rcij  and  its  compounds. — Sec  Occasion 
and  Efface. 

To  Oppose, op-poze'.  v.  n. 

To  a6i  adversely;  loobjeft  in  a  disptlUtion,  to 
have  the  part  of  raising  dt&uh'ies. 


Oppose  LESS,  op-pozc'jls.  a.  ^ 

Irrisistible,  not  to  oe  opposed. 

Opposer,  8p..po'zur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  opposes,  antagonist,  cricmy. 

Opposite,  Sp'oo-zft.  a.  [\^Q) 

Placed  in  front,  facing  <ftch  other ;  adverse, 
repugnant;  contrary. 

Opposite,  op'po-zlt..^.  fi56) 

Adversary,  opponent,  antagonist. 

Oppositely,  6p'po-x!i-le.  ad. 

In  SDch  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other;  ad- 
vcridy. 

OpposiTENESS,  op'po-zit-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  btiug  opposite. 

Opposition, op-po-zish'un.  s. 
Sitijatit)n,  so  as  to  front  somethint  opposed  • 
hostile  rpsistanrc  ;     coiurancty  of  aSfedion, 
contmriciyof  inicresi,  contrariety  of  mcaiurcs, 
contrariety  of  inqiUiiiig- 

To  Oppress,  op-pies',  v.  a. 

To  crush  by  hardship,  or  uorcasonallc  seve- 
rity ;  to  ovc*rix)wer,  to  subdue— Sec  Op- 
pose. 

Oppression,. op-pr^sh'un.  .«5. 

The  afl  of  oppressing,  cruelty,  severity;  the 
state  of  being  oppressed,  misery;  hardship, 
calamity ;  dullness  of  spirits,  lassitude  of  Ixxly. 

Oppressive,  op-pres'siv.  a. 
Cruel,  inhuman,  unjustly  cxa6lious  or  severe; 
heavy,  overwhelming. 

Oppressor,  op-pres'sur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  harasses  others  with  unjuit  severity. 

Opprobrious,  op-pro' brc-ds*  a. 

Reproachful,  disgraceful;  causing  infamy. 

Opprobrxously^  op-pii'bre.us-le. 
ad.  Reproachfully,  scurnlously. 

OpPROBRiOUSNfess,  oj^-pro'bre-us- 


2 
nes. 


(386) 


Reproacbfulncss,  scurriliiy. 

To  Oppugn,  op-pune'.  v 

To  oiH^se,  to  attack,  to  resist, 

Oppugnancy,  op-pug' nan-se.  s. 
Opposition. 

Oppugner,  op-pune' dr.  s. 
One  who  opposes  or  attacks. 

({:3"  Mr.  Sheridan  sounds  the  g  in  this  word, 
though  not  in  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
formed:  but  t^iat  this  is  contrary*  to  analogy, 
sec  Principles,. No.  386. 

Opsimathy,  op-sim'a*/Ae.  s.  (sis) 
An  education  begun  late  in  life;  knowJedge 
or  learn  ing-aa] aired  in  a^ 

Optable,  Sp'ta-bl.  a.  (40.5) 

Di-sirable,  to  be  wished. 

Optative,  op'ta-t!v,  or  op-ta'tiv.a. 

(505)  Expri'^siveot  desire;  the  name  of  tbai 
mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses  desire. 

05*  I>-  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  AjH, 
Mr.  Scott,  Eniick,  Barclay,  and  Bochanw, 
accent  this  Word  t>n  the  "firu  syllable ;  and  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Perry  on  the  second.  That  the  last  is  more 
general,  paititularlv  in  Grammar  schools,  will 
DC  readily  acknawlcdgcd ;  but  that  the  im  is 
more  corrc6l  and  a^^recable  to  anak^,  cannot 
be  denied :  ior  this  word  is  not  so  natunlly 
deiived  from  the  classical  optatus,  as  thclowCT 
Latin  optati'vus :  and  why  this  word  should 
transfer  its  penultimate  accent  to  the  fifsisyl- 

'  lable  of  the  English  word,  mar  be  seen  under 
the  words  Acad«my,  Incomparable, 
&c. 
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lA-de;),  nJt  (163)  5  tibe  (l7lX  tfe.(l72),  bill  (173) ;  ^i  (399)  i  pSi«d  (3U)  J  /Ain(466),  this  (469). 


Upon  a  more  naiarc  recoUellioo  of  ihoaaaloBies 
of  tfafi  hvi^age,  X  am  stilt  more  convincea  of 
the  justness  oTihe  decision  on  the  accentuation 
of  this  word.  A  critic,  with  whom  I  lately 
conversed  upon  it,  contendfcd  thai  the  accent 
ought  to  be  upon  the  «« because  it  was  00  that 
letter  in  the  pretcrperfe6l  tense  of  ike  verb 
opto,  opta^vi,  I  desired  him  to  put  his  ar);u- 
ment  ioto  form,  and  tell  one  whether  all  words 
of  this  termination  were  to  have  the  amc  ac- 
cent as  in  the  preierpcrfeel  tense  of  the  terb. 
—Here  he  could  so  no  farther'.  I  coald  have 
imraedraiely  conmmted  him  with  tent^twe, 
from  tento^  ienttrui ;  with  nrgative,  from 
ff^g^i  i^gavt',  with  *vocMPvet  from  w#, 
*voarvT',  and  rwcmy  other  examples,  which 
would  have  shown  the  weakness  of  his  reason- 
ing;  and  yet  this  critic  is  a  real  scholar,  a  man 
ot  good  aente  and"  great  acuteneas.  See  Prin- 
ciplea,  No*  50%  on  the  influence  of  the  Qicek 
and  Latin  accent  on  that  of  the  English ;  No. 
544,  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
qiumiiy  on  that  of  the  English  and  No*  51a, 
on  the  terminations  ati*vg  and  atoty. 

Optical,  op'tli-kal.  s.  (88) 

Relating  to  the  science  of  optics. 

Optician^  op-tlsh'ua.  s.  (357) 
One  skilled  m  opticks. 

OptICK,  op'tfk.  a. 

Visual,  producing  vision,  subservient  t<)  vision; 
rcbting  to  the  sctence  ot  vision. 

Optick,  op'ttk.  s.  ^ 

An  instrument  of  sight,  an  organ  of  sight. 

OptiCKS,  ip'tfks.  5. 
The  science  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  visioa. 

Optimacy,  op'ti-rna-si.  s. 
Nobility,  body  of  nobles. 

Optimity,  op 

The  state  of  beinft  best. 

Optimism,  fip'ti-mtzin.  s. 
The  do£lrine  or  opinion  that  every  thing  in 
nature  is  ordered  for  the  best. 

Option,  Sp'shfin.  s. 

Choice,  election. 

Opi^xENCE,  Jp'pu-l^ns.     \^ 

Opui^cy,  op  pu.lei;-se.  J 
Weifl;  riches,  affltiencc. 

Opulent,  opfpu-l^nt.  a. 

Rich,  wealthy,  afflacot. 

Opulently,  op'pi-lent-le.  ad. 

Richly,  with  splendour. 

Or,  6r.  conjunft.  (167). 
A  dtsjun£Live  particle,  making  distribution, 
and  sometimes  opposition  ;  it  corresponds  to 
Either,  ^c  mt;at  Either  fall  Or  fly;  before 
Or  ever^  is  Before  ever.  In  this  last  sense 
obaolcie. 

Oracle,  or'ra-kl.  s,  (ifie)  (405) 

Something  delivered  by  sUperniMural  wisdom-; 
the  place  where,  or  person  of  whom  ihc  deter- 
rni nations  of  heaven  are  enquired ;  any  person 
or  place  where  cenain  decisions  are  obtained; 
one  framed  fbr  wisdom.    * 

Oracular, o-rak'ki-lir    \    /       x 
ORACULOUS,o.rak'ku.lus./^-^'70; 

Uttering  oracl^,  neserobling  oracles. 
Or  ACULOUSLY,  6-rak'ku-lus-ii.  ad. 

In  manner  of  an  oracle. 

Oraculousness,  o-rak'kA*]fis.n^s. 
1.  The  state  of  being  oracul^. 

ORAisoN,or'rc-zun.s.  See  Orison. 

Prayer,  verbal  supplication. 
Oral,  q'ral.  a.  (88) 
X>eliviqped  l^  mouth,  not  written. 


3-tim'me-te. 


Orally,  i'riU\L  ad. 

3f  mouth,  without  writing. 

Orange,  orMnje.  s.  i    , 

T&e  ortnge-  tree,  tfc  frutt  of  the  tree. 

Orange,  S5'rtnje.  a. 
Belonging  to  an  orange,  of  the  colour  of  an 
orange* 

Orangery,  owflwTi'zhir-c.  {French) 
Plantation  of  omnges.-'-See  Eie  c  o  r  £ . 

Orangemusk,  Sr'rtnjc-m&sk.  s. 
See  Pear,  of  which  it  is  a  species. 

Orange-woman, 5r'r!njc-V(fim-uu. 

8.  One  who  sells  oranges. 
Oration,  t>-rJ'shnn.  s. 

A  speech  made  according  to  the  laws  of  rhc- 
torick. 

Orator,  4r'ra-t3r.  s.  (503) 

A  public  s^ker,  a  man  of  eloquence  ;  peti* 
tioner.  Ibis  sense  is  used  in  addresses  to 
chancery. 

Oratorial,  or-a-tA'ri-al.  a. 
Rhetorical,  florid. 

0:Jr  I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  omitted 
by  almost  all  our  lexicogray^bcrs,  because  1 
have  met  with  it  in  authors  of  reputation.  Di. 
Foster,  in  bis  Treatise  on  Accent  und  Quantity, 
says:  *'  The  connexion  of  this,  which  niay  be 
•*  called  the  oratorial  ^cceitt,  wkh  the  syila- 
**  ble,  and  the  subordination  df  them  to  each 
'*  other,  however  difficult  it  may  anpcar,  is 
"  yet  easy  in  practice."  page  23.  Other  good 
authoniies  for  this  word  mi^ht  have  been  ad- 
duced, but  the  other  adjcdive  oratorical^ 
though  not  to  justlv  formed,  seems  generally 
to  be  preferred.  I  have  sometimes  made  the 
experiment  on  people,  whose  cars  were  nicely 
set  to  pure  English  pronunciation,  by  propo- 
sing to  them  for  their  choice  the  adje£lives 
oratorial  or  oratorical^  atid  have  always 
found  them  prcfiEr  the  latter.  This  may,  in 
some  measure,  arise  from  supposing  ihc  for- 
mer might  be  considered  as  the  adjective  of 
oratorio,  but  seems  rather  to  be  occasioned  by 
too  great  a  plenitude  and  rotundity  of  sound, 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language:  for  n  we  regard  derivation  only, 
the  adjcdivc  ought  to  be  oratorial^  as  derived 
immediately  from  the  Latin  oratortust  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  rbetoricus,  is  formed 
rhetorical* 

Oratorical,  Sr-ra-tJr'ri-kal.  a. 

Rhetorical,  br fitting  an  orator. 

Oratorio,  Sr-a-to'ri-i.  s. 

An  Italian  word,  used  to  signify  a  kind  of  sa- 
cred drama,  generally  taken  from  the  Scrip* 
tares,  and  set  to  music. 

Oratory,  if'ra-tur-e.  s.  {557) 
Eloquence,  rhetorical,  skill ;  exercise  of  clo* 
quence ;  a  private  dIkc  which  is  deputed  and 
allotted  for  prayer  alone. 

Orb,  6ib.  s. 

Sphere,  orbicular  body,  circular  body  ;  mun- 
dane sphere,  celestial  body  ;  wheel  ;  any  roll- 
ing bcMly;  circle,  line  anwn  rmmd;  circle 
described  by  any  of  the  mundane  sphere  ;  pe- 
riod, revomiiori  of  time ;  sphere  of  a£lion. 

Orbation,  6r-bi'shun.  s. 
Privation  of  parents  or  children. 


Orbed 


\l&ibd. 


ilar; 


(350) 


(S8) 


Round,  circular,  orbicular;  formed  into  a  cir- 
cle; rounded. 

Orbicular,  ir-bik'kiular 

Spherical;  circular. 

Orbicularly,  &r.blk'ku.lbr4i.  ad, 
Spheiicaliy,  circularly. 

Tt 


Orbicularness,  6r-blk'ku-iar-n^s. 
s.  The  state  of  being  orbicular. 

Orbicui^ated,  6r-bik'ki-lJ-tcd.  a. 

Moulded  into  an  orb. 

Orbit,  6r'b5t.  s. 
The. line  described  by  the  revolution  of.  a 
planet. 

Orbity,  6r'bi<*c.  s. 

Loss,  or  want  of  parents  or  children. 

Org,  ork.  s. 

A  sort  of  sea- fish. 

Orchal,  ir'kal.  s.  (ss) 
A  stone  from  which  a  blue  colour  is  made 

Orchanet,  Sr'ka-net.  s. 

An  herb. 

Orchard,  ir'tshurd.  s.  (ss) 
A  garden  of  fruit-trees 

Orchkstre,  or'kes-tSr.  s.  (410)  , 
The  place  where  the  musicians  are  set  at  a 
publick  show. 

J:?"  This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
Uy  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  Entick,  Perry, 
and  Barclay  ;  and  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  VV.  Jobi> 
s:on  on  the  second ;  and  by  Dr.  Kenrick  on 
either*  The  fir&t  mode  has  not  only  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  its  favour,  but  is  agreeable  to 
the  general  analogy  of  words  of  tnree  s);ll»' 
hies,  which,  when  not  of  our  own  formation, 
commonly  adopt  the  antepenultimate  accent. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  ui}der 
the  next  word. 

Orchestra,  ir-kes'tra.  (503) 

A  part  of  the  theatie  appropriated  to  the  mu- 
sician!. 

^^  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French  of- 
cbestre,  to  the  Latin  orchestra^  and  the  Greek 
op  vqcrrpx ;  but  as  we  find  the  latter  spelling 
and  pronunciation  uoivei^aliy  adopted ;  and  as 
we  take  almost  every  other  term  of  art  rather 
from  the  Greek  than  any  other  language,  I 
have  ventured  to  insert  it  in  that  dress,  after 
Chambers,  and  some  other  very  respeflable 
•authors.  X 

This  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  bv  Dr« 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Periy,  Entick,  and  Ear* 
clay ;  but  Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  accented  on  the 
second,  as  I  have^given  it*  For  notwithstand- 
ing the  numbers  agaitist  me,  the  very  general 
rule  is  on  my  side ;  which  is,  that  when  we 
adopt  a  wora  whole  from  the  Lai  if  i  or  Greek, 
it  ou};ht  to  have  the  same  accatC3s  in  those 
languages.    See  Principles,  No.  503. 

To  Ordain,  6r.dane'.  v.  a. 
To  appoint,  p  decree}   to  establish,  toinsti- 
tute*.  to  set  in  an  office;  to  invest  with  minis- 
terial  fuD£kian,  or  sacerdotal  power. 

Ordain ER,  6r-tlane'ur.  s.  Cqs) 

He  who  ordains.        ^ 
Ordeal,  6r'd^-al,  or  Ar'ji-ai.s.(2(53) 

A  trial  by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  person 
accused  appealed  to  heaven,  by  walking  blind* 
fold  over  hot  bars  of  iron,  or  being*  thrown 
into  the  water. 

Or d er»  . or'dur.  s.  (9s)  • 
Method,  regular  disposmon  5  proper  'stjtc  ; 
regularity,  settled  mode;  mandate,  precept, 
command  ;  rule,  regulation  ;  rcj;ular  govern- 
ment ;  a  society  of  dignified  persons  distin- . 
i;iiishcd  by  mtrlis  of  honour;  a  r^nk  or  class ; 
a  relii;ii>us  f»  jtcniity  ;  in  the  plural,  hicr.vchi- 
cal  state  )  means  to  an  end ;  mcatnires,  care ; 
ill  Archite£lure,  a  system  ol  the  several  mem* 
bcrs,  ornaments,  and  proportions  oi' columns 

)  and  pilasters. 
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ir  (559).  Fate  (73),  far  (77),  fall  (83),  fat  (8I) ;  me (ps),  mit  {95);  pine  (105),  pin (107)  5  ni>il62\  mivc(l(U), 


To  OHDER,  ir'dur.  v.  a.  (p&) 
I'o  regulate,  to  adjust,  to  manage,  to  conduB; 
to  methodise,  to  dispose  fitly ;  to  diieft,  to 
command. 

Ord'erer,  Sr'dur-rur.  s.  (557) 
Oat  that  orders,  methodises,  or  regulates. 

Orderless,  ir'dur-lcs.  a. 
Disorderly,  out  of  rule. 

Orderliness,  6r'dur.le-nes.  s. 

Regularity,  metkodicalncss. 

Orderly,  6r'dur-le.  a. 
Methodical,  regular;  well  regulated ;  accord- 
ing with  established  method. 

Orderly.  6r'dur-le.  ad. 

Methodically,  according  to  order,  regularly. 

Ordinable,  6r'di.na-bl.  a.  (405) 
Such  as  may  be  appointed. 

Ordinal,  &r'dc-nal.  a.  (ss) 
Noting  order.    \ 

Ordinal,  6r'de-na!.  s. 

A  ritual,  a  book  coauining  orders.- 

Ordinance,  ir'de-nanse.  s. 

Law,  rule,  prescript;  obtervaoce  commanded ; 
appointment.  When  it  signifies  cannon,  it  is 
now  generally  written  for  distindioh  Ordnance^ 
and  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

Ordinarily,  6r'de-na-re.le.  ad. 

According  to  established  rules,  according  to 
settled  method ;  commonly,  usually. 

ORDlNARY,6r'de-na-ri,orird'na-re. 
a.  £siablishea,  motbodical,  regular;  common, 
usual ;  mean,  of  low  rank ;  ugly,  not  hand- 
some, as  she  is  an  Ordinary  woman. 

^:)^  Though  it  is  allowable  in  colloquial  pro- 
ntmciatton  to  drop  the  /*  in  this  word,  and  pro- 
nounce it  in  three  syllables;  in  solemn  speak- 
ing the  i  must  be  beard  distinctly,  and  the 
word  must  have  four  syllables.  SeeTrinci- 
^\ci,  No.  374. 

Ordinary,  &r'di-na-re.  s. 
.   Establish^  ju^^gc  of  ecclesiastical  causes ;  set- 
tled esublishment ;  aSual  and  constant  office* 

Ordinary,  ird'na-ri.  s. 

Regular  price  of  a  meal ;  a  place  of  eating  es- 
tablished at  a  certain  price. 

(^  The  /  is  never  htard  when  the  word  is  used 
in  this  tense. 

To  Ordinate,  ir'di-nJte.  v.  a. 

To  appoint. 

Ordinate.  6r'di-nate.  a.  {91) 
Regular,  roetiiodical. 

Ordination,  &r-d4-ni'shun.  s. 

Established  order  or  tendency ;  the  a£l  of  in- 
vesting any  man  with  sacerdotal  powet. 

Ordnance,  ird'nanse.  s. 

Cannon,  great  gtms. 
Or  DON  NANCE,  Qr'<jfin-nanse.  s. 
Disposition  of  figures  in  the  pi£iure^ 

Ordure  6r'j5re.  s.  (294)  (376) 

Dung,  filth. 

Ore,  Are.  s. 
Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet  in  its  mineral  state. 

OuGAW,  Sr'gan.  s. 
NaAiral  instrument,  as  the  tongue  is  the  Oi^an 
of  speech ;  an  instrument  of  musick  consisting 
of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops  touched 
by  the  hand. 
Organ  ical,  ir-gSn'ntkal.     1 
Organ ICK.  6r-gan'nik.  (509)  / 
Consisting  ot  various  parts  co-operating  with 
each  other;  instrumental,  ading as instnuocims 
•f  nature  or  art ;  respc£ling  organs* 


Organ  ically,  ir-gan'ni-kaUl^.  ad. 

By  means  of  Organs  or  instruments. 
Organ  iCALNE5S,ir-gan'ni-kal-nls. 

8.  State  of  being  oiiganrcal. 

Organism,  fir'ga-nizni,  s. 

Organical  strufture. 

Organ ist,  ir'gi-n!st.  s. 

One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

Organization,  or-ga-ne-za'shun. 
s.  Constru8i(on  in  which  the  parts  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  subservient  to  each  other. 

To  Organize,  Ar'ga-nize.  v,  a. 
To  construct  so  m  that  one  part  co-operates 
with,  another. 

Organ  LOFT,  6r'gan-loft.  s. 
I'he  loft  where  the  organs  stand. 

Organpipe,  Ar|gan.pipe.  s. 
The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

Orgasm,  Sr'gazm.  s. 

Sudden  vehemence. 
Orgies,  6r'jeze.  s. 
Mad  rites  of  Bacchus,  frantick  revels. 

Orient,  o're-ent.  a.  (505) 
Rising  as  the  sun ;  eastern,  oriental ;  bright, 
shining. 

Orient,  i're-ent.  s. 
The  cast,  the  part  where  the  sun  first  appears. 

Oriental,  o-re-en'tal.  a. 
Eastern,  placed  in  the  ost,  proceeding  from 
the  east. 

Oriental,  i-re-^n'tal.  s. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world. 

Orientalism,  o-re-en'ta-lizm.  s. 
An  idiom  of  the  eastern  language,  an  eastern 
mode  of  speech. 

Orientality,  6-re-ln-tal'lc-te.  s. 
State  of  being  oriental. 

Orifice,  Sr're-ffs.  s,  (142)  (168) 

Any  opening  or  perforation. 

Origan,  or'c-ganl  s.  (ss) 

Wild  majoram. 

Origin,  or're-i!n.  \ 

Original,  o-rid'je-nal.  (i7p)  J    * 

Beginning,  first  existence;  fountain,  source, 
that  which  gives  beginning  or  existence  ;  first 
copy,  archetype;  derivation,  descent. 

Original,  A-r!d'je-nal.  a.  (170) 

Primitive,  pristine,  first. 

Originally,  o-rld'je-nal-ic.  ad. 

Primarily,  with  regard  to  the  first  cause;  at 
first ;  as  the  first  author. 

Or IGJN ALNESS,  A-rld'je-nal-ncs.  1. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  original. 

Origin ary,  o-rid'je-na-re,  s. 
Produ8ive,  causing  existence ;  primitive,  that 
which  was  the  first  state. 

To  Originate,  6-rid'je-nJte.  v.  a. 

To  bring  into  existence. 

Origination,  6-rid-je-na'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  bringing  into  existence. 

Orison,  or're-zun.  s.  (168) 

A  prayer,  a  supplication. 

glr  Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted  the  other  s] 
from  the  French  oraison ;  but  Dr.  Jo 
and  all  the  writers  he  quotes,  spell  toe  word 
in  the  manner  I  have  done.  Dt,  Johnson 
tells  us  this  word  is  variously  accented  ;  that 

•  Shakespeare  ias  the  accent  both  on  the  first 
and  second  syllables,  Milton  and  Crashaw  on 
the  first,  and  others  on  the  second. 


*<  The  fair  Ophelia!  Nvmph  m  thyiruav, 
*<  Be  all  my  sins  rememoered."— -Hmnj^. 
"  Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
*  Are  heavy  wwww  *gainst  this  poor  wretch  " 

«  My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock  "^ 

**  At  th'  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 
**  The  early  lark*s  shrill  miow  to  be 
**  An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.**— Cra/JtfiB. 
**  His  daily  orumu  attract  our  fsm  **       Suh^u. 
**  Lowly  tRey  bow*d  adoring,  and  began 
*^  Their  orirow  each  morning  duly  paid  " 

Miltm, 
**  So  went  he  on  with  hia  Mr»ow; 
*<  Whicli,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise 

•«  ones  ••-,—£«««». 
«  Here,  at  dead  of  night, 
'«  The  hermit  oft  'mid  his  crimu  hears 
**  Agast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  tow'n." 

D):r. 
**  The  midnight  dock  attests  my  fervent  prav'rs, 
*«  The  rising  sun  my  trimu  dcdares." Seru. 

Mr.  Nares  tells  us  be  has  no  doubt  that  Miltoo'i 
accentuation  is  right.  This  too  is  my  opinioc. 
Poets  are  not  the  best  authorities,  even  when 
they  are  unanimous  ;  bu^  much  wone  when 
they  differ  from  others,  and  even  from  them- 
selves. Wc  must  therefore  leave  ihcm  ibc 
liberty  of  accenting  both  ways,  either  for  the 

'  sak^  of  the  verse,  the  rhyme,  ihe  bumoor,  or 
the  affc£btion  of  singularity,  and  bring  our 
reason  for  accenting  this  word  in  prose  on  the 
first  syllable,  from  the  very  genenl  rule  in 
Principles,  No.  503.  Accordingly  Mr.  El- 
phinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ka)> 
rick,  Buchanan*  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  Bai- 
ley, Peny,  and  Entick,  uniformly  place  ibc 
accent  on  the  fint  syllable;  and  Dr.  Ashsayi 
it  is  some^ijDBM  accented  on  the  second. 

Ornament,  &r'na-m^t.  s. 

Embellishment,   decoration  ;    hooottr,  ditf 
which  confers  dignity. 

Ornamental^  or-na-men'tal.  (ss) 

Serving  to  decoration,  giving  embellisbmeiK. 

Ornamentally,  ur-na-meg'talli 
ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  may  cookx  cmbd* 
lishment. 

Ornamented,  ir'nJ-min-til.  a* 

Embellished,  bedecked. 

Ornate,  or'n^te.  a.  (91) 
Bedecked,  decorated,  fine. 

Orphan,  &r'ian.  s.  (88) 

A  child  who  has  lost  &dier  or  isoiher,  ot 

both. 
Orphan,  ir'fan.a. 

Bereft  of  parents. 

Orphanage,  ir'fan-fdje.  (90) L 

Orphan  ism,  4r'fan-nizm.      /  * 

State  of  an  orphan. 
Orpimen T,  ir'pi-mJnt.  s. 

A  kind  of  mueral,  the  yellow  arsenick;  tfo 

by  paiiuers  as  a  gold  colour. 

Orpine,  or' pin.  s.  (i4o) 

Rose  it)0|. 
Orrery,  ir'r^r-re.  s.  (168)      .^ 

An  instrument  which,  by  magy  co^PtiJ 

movements,  represents  the  reiolatJoDi  ot  tai 

heavenly  bodies. 

Orris,  Jr'ris.  s. 

A  plant  and  flower.  . 

Orthodox,  6r'/^o.doks.  a.  (503) 

Sound  in  opinion  and  doarioe,  not  teittKSi. 

Orthodoxly,  Ar'/AA-dSks.le.  w- 

With  soundness  of  opinion.       ^  . 

Orthodoxy,  ir'/AA-dJk-sc.s.l^i/i 
Soundness  in  opmioo  and  do8noe. 
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Orthodromxcks^  &r./i&6-drW!ks. 

t.  The  art  of  jailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great 
circle,  which  is  the  shortest  or  siraightest  difr- 
tance  between  any  two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

Orthoepist,  ir'//->o-4-pist.  s. 

One  who  is  skilled  in  orthoepy. 

•Orthoepy,  &r'/M-i-pe.  s.  (519) 

The  right  pronunciation  of  words. 

d:^^  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  (hat  so  few  of  our 
Dictionaries  of  pronunciation  have  inserted  this 
word,  so  peculiarly  appropriaited  to  the  subjc6l 
they  nav»  treated.  It  is  regularly  derived  fiom 
the  Greek  ofO^trntx,  and  is  as  necessary  to 
our  language  as  9rthosrapby^  orthodoxy  ^  &c. 
Mr.  Elphinstoo  and  Mr-  Nares  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  1  have 
done. 

Orthogon,  6r'/AA-gin.  s. 
A  fe£bngled  figure. 

Orthogonal,  6r-/Aog'go-nal.  a. 
Re£bngular. 

ORTHOGRAPHER,ir-/Aog'graf-fur.s. 
'  One  who  spells  according  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. 

Orthographical,  ir-//'o-graf'fe- 
kal.  a. 
Rightly  spelled ;  relaiini;  to  the  spelling* 

Orthocraphically,  or-/Ao-graf'- 
ft.kaUli.  ad. 

According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

Orthography,  Ar-Mog'graf-e.  s. 

(513)  The  part  of  grammar  whicn  teaches  how 
words  should  be  spelled ;  the  art  or  praflice  of 
spelling ;  the  elevation  of  a  buildmg  deline- 
ated. 

Ortive,  ir'tfv.  a.  (157) 

Relating  to  the  rising  of  any  planet  or  star. 

Ortolan,  6r'to-lun.  s.  (ss) 

A  small  bird  accounted  very  delicious. 

Orts,  irts.  s. 
Refuse,  that  which  is  left. 

Oscillation,  os-sil-la'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  moving  backward  and  forward  like 
a  pendulum. 

Oscillatory,  os-sil'la-tSr-ri.  a. 

.   Moving  backward  and  forvrard  like  a  pendu- 
lum. 

Oscitancy,  os'se-tan-se.  s. 

The  act  of  yawning ;  unusual  sleepiness,  care- 
lessness. . 

OsciTANT,  os'se-tant.  a. 

Yawning,  unusually  sleepy ;  sleepy,  sluggish. 

GscxTATiON,  6s-se-ta'shun.  s. 
.   The  aft  of  yawning. 

Osier,  i'zhcr.  s.  (451) 

A  tree  of  the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the 
water. 

OSPRAY,  us'pras  S. 
The  se»-eagle. 

Ossicle-  Ss'sik-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  small  bone. 

OssiriCK,  os-sif  fik.  a.  (509) 

Having  the  power  of  making  bones,  or  chang- 
ing cameous  or  membranous  to  bony  sub- 
stance- 

Ossification,  os-si-fc-ka'shun.  s. 

Cba'.ge  of  carneous,  membranous,  or  cartila- 
ginous, into  bony  siiUtancc. 
OssiFRAGE,  os'si-friidje.  s. 
A  kind  of  eagle. 

To  Ossify,  Js'se-fi.  v.  a.  (l83) 
To  change  into  bone. 


OssivoROua,^  os-siv'v&-ri$i  a.  (518) 

Devouring  bones. 

Ostensible,  os-ten'se-bl.  a. 

Held  fonh  to  view ;  apparent.    Aib* 
OsTENSiVE,  os-t^n'siv.a.  {l58)(428) 

Showing,  betokening. 
OSTENT,  Js-tJnt  .  S. 

Appearance,  air,  manner,  meio;  show,  token; 

a  portent,  a  prodigy. 

Ostentation,  is-ten-tS'shun.  s. 
Outward  show,  appearance;  ambitious  display, 
boast,  vain  show. 

Ostentatious,  fts-ten-ta'sbus.  a. 
Boastful,  vain,  fond  of  show,  fond  to  expose 
to  view.      "^ 

Ostentatiously, os-ten-ta'shus-le. 

ad.  Vainly,  boastfully. 
OsTENTATIOUSNESS,Ss-ten-ta'shuS- 

nes.  s. 
Vanity,  boastfulness. 

OsTEocoPE.  os-te'6-kope.  s. 
The  aching  o^the  bones.  '  Ash, 

Osteology,  os-ic-olM6-jc.  s.  (5 is) 

A  desctiption  of  the  bones. 

Ostler,  os'lur.  s.  (472)  (98) 
The  man  who  tak^s  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

Ostracism,  os'tra-s!zm.  s. 

A  manner  of  sentence  at  Athens,  in  which  the 
note  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  was  marked 
ujTon  a  shell,  publick  censure. 
Ostracites,  os-tra-si'tes.  s. 
Osiracites,  expresses  the  commcn  oyster  in  its 
fossile  state. 

Ostrich,  os'tritsh.  s. 
The  largest  of  birds. 

Oijr  This  word  is  more  frequently  pronounced 
ostr'idge',  and  by  Shakespeare  is  written  ^i/- 
ridge. 

Otacoustick,  ot-ta.k6u'stik.  s. 

An  instrument  to  Tacilitate  hearing. 

Other,  uTn'ur.  pron.  (08)  (469) 

Not  the  same,  different ;  correlative  to  Each; 
something  besides,  next ;  it  is  sometimes  put 
ell<()Cicaliy  for  Other  thing. 

Othergates,  UTH'Sr-gatS.  S. 
In  anotlicr  manner.     Obsolete. 

Otherguise,  uTH'ur-gyize.  a. 
Of  another  kind. 

Otherwhere,  uTn'Sr-whire.  ad. 

In  other  places. 

Otherwhile,  fiTH'ur-whlle.  ad. 
At  other  times. 

Otherwise,  fiTH'ur-wize,  oruTa'- 

ur-wiz.  ad.  (l40) 

In  a  diFerent  manner;  hy  other  causes;  in 
other  respe6U  ;  often  cornll>tly  pronounced 
otherux^s. 

Otter,  ot/tSr.  s.  (93) 

An  amphibious  animal  that  preys  upon  fish. 
.  Oval,  o'vSI.  a.  <88) 

Oblong,  resembling  the  longitudinal  se8ion 
of  an  egg. 

Oval,  o'vuI.  s. 
That  which  has  ihe  shape  of  an  egg. 

©various,  o-va' re-US.  a. 

Consisting  of  eggs. 

Ovary,  o'va-re.  s. 
That  part  of  the  body  in  which  impregnation 
is  formed. 

Ovation,  o.vi'shun.  s. 
A  lesser  triumph  among  the  Romans. 

Tt2 


Oven,  'fiv'vn.  s.  (103) 

An  arched  cavity  heated  with  fire  to  bake 
bread. 

Over,  i'vfir.  prep.  Cqs)  (418) 
Above ;  acrcss,  as  he  k-zfed  Over  the  bitwk  ; 
through,  as  the  World  Over. 

Over,  o'vui*.  ad. 

Above  the  top ;  more  rhan  a  quantity  assijmed, 
from  side  to  side ;  from  one  to  another ;  iroin 
a  country  beyond  the  sea;  on  the  suiface; 
throughout  ;  completely  ;  with  repetiriofJ, 
another  lime  ;  in  a  great  degree,  in  too  great 
a  quantity ;  Over  and  above,  besides,  beyond 
what  was  first  supposed  or  immediately  intend- 
ed; Over  a]|;ainst,  opposite,  regarding  in  front  j 
in  composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  signifi- 
cations; it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns,  ad- 
jeftives,  or  other  pans  of  speech;.  Over-nigb, 
the  night  before. 

To  Over-abound,  6-vur-a.biund'. 

V.  n.  To  abound  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-act,  i-vur-akt'.  v.  a. 

To  ad  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-arch,  o-vur-artsh'.  v.  a. 
To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

To  Over-awe,  o.vur-a%v'.  v.  a. 

To  keep  in  awe  by  superior  influence. 

ToOvER-B'ALANCE,  o-vur-bal'lanse. 
V.  a.  (493)  To  weigh  down,  to  preponderate. 

d^  What  has  been  observed  of  words  com- 
pounded with  cmmter  is  applicable  to  those 
compounded  with  wer.  Tne  noun  and  the 
verb  sometimes  follow  the  analogy  of  dissylla- 
bles ;  the  one  having  the  accent  on  the  nrtr, 
aAd  the  other  on  the  latter  syllables.^See 
Counterbalance. 

Over-balance,  o'vur-bal-laose.  s. 

Something  more  than  equivalent. 

Over-battle,  o'vur-hautl.  a. 

Too  fruitful,  exuBcrant.     Not  used. 

To  Over-bear,  o-vur-bare'.  v.  a. 
To  repress,  to  subdue,  to  bear  down. 

Tq  Over-bid,  6-vur-bid'.  v.  a. 

To  offer  more  than  equivalent. 

To  Over-blow,  6-vur-blA'.  v.  n^ 

To  be  post  its  violence. 
To  Over-blow,  o-vur-blo'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  away  as  cl<'uds  before  tlie  wind. 

Over-bo A*D,  i'vur-bord.  ad. 

Off  the  sbipf  out  of  the  ship. 

To  Over-bulk,  o-vur-bfilk'.  v.  a. 
Tq  oppress  by  btiik. 

To  Over-burden,  o-vur-bur'dn.' 
V.  a.  To  load  with  too  great  a  weight. 

To  Over-buy,  A-vur-bi'.  v.  a. 
To  buy  too  dear. 

To  Over-carry,  o-vur-kar'rfev.a. 

To  carry  too  far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  vio- 
lent or  dangerous. 

To  Overcast,  o-vur-kast'.  v.  a. 

To  cloud,  to  darken,  to  cover  with  jgloom ;  to 
cover ;  to  rate  too  high  in  computation. 

To  Over-charge,  o-vur-tsbarje'. 
V.  a.  To  oppress,  to  cloy,  to  surcharge ;  to 
load,  to  crowd  too  much ;  to  burden ;  to  rate 
too  high ;   to  fill  too  full ;  to  load  with  too 
great  a  charge. 

Over-charge,  o'vuMsharje.  s. 
Too  great  a  charge. — See  Overbalance. 

To  Over-cloud,  o-vur-kliud';  v.a. 
To  cover  withjclonds* 
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To  Overcome,  i-vur-kum'.  v,  a 

To  subdue,  to  conquer*  tovanHb;  fosordiarge; 
to  come  over  or  upon.    Not  in  use  id  this  last 
•cDse. 
To  Overcome,  i-vur-kum'.  v.  n. 

To  gain  (be  superiortiy. 
OvERCOMER,  o-vur-k4jii'inur.  s.  , 
He  who  overcome^ 

ToOvER-couNT,i-vur-kiunt\  v.a. 
To  rate  above  ibe  true  value. 

To  Overdo,  i-vSr-dii'.  v.  a. 
To  do  more  than  enough. 

To  Over-dress,  o-vur-dres'.  v.  a. 

To  adorn  lavishly. 

^  To  Over-drive,  A-vur-drive'.  v.  a. 

To  drive  too  hard,  or  bevond  strength. 

To  Over-eye,  o-vOr-i'.  v.  a. 

To  superintend  :  to  observe,  to  remark. 

Overfall,  o'vur-lall.  s.  (40(5) 

Cataract.     Not  used. 

To  Over-float,  6-vur-flote'.  v.  n. 

To  swim,  ID  float. 

To  Overflow.  A-vur-flo'.  v.  n. 
To  be  fuller  tfaon  tne  brim  can  hold ;  to  exu- 
berate. 

To  Overflow,  o-vur-flo'.  v.  a. 
To  fill  be)t>nd  the  orim ',  to  deluge,  to  drown, 
to  over-run. 

Overflow,  o'vur-flo.  s.  (492) 

Inundation,  more  than  fulness,  such  a  quantity 
as  runs  over,  exuberance. 

Overflowing,  o-vur-flo'ing.  s. 

Exuberance,  copiousness. 
Overflowingly,  o-vur-flo'ing-le. 
ad.  Exuberantly* 

To  Over-fly,  i-vur-fli'.  v.  a. 

To  cross  by  flight. 
OVERFORWARDNESS,    O-VUF-for'- 

ward-nes.  s. 
Too  great  quickneu ;  too  great  officiousness. 

To  Over -FREIGHT,  6-vfir-frite'.  v.a. 
.  To  load  too  heavily. 

To  OvER-GLANCE^  A-vur-gUnse' . 

v..».  To  look  hastily  over. 
To  OvER-po,  o-vur-gi'.  v.  a. 

To  surpass,  to  excel. 
To  OvER-GORGE,  o-vuf-gA-je' •  V.a. 

To  Korge  too  much. 
To  OvER-GROW,  A-vur-gro'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  growth ;  to  rise  above. 
To  Over-grow,  o-vur-gro'.  v.  n.  . 

To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural  size. 

Over-growth,  6'vdr-gro/A.  s. 

Exuberant  growth. 

J"o  Over-hale,  o-vur-hawl' .  v.  a. 

To  apread  over ;  to  examine  over  again. 
0:3r  This  word  has  the  a,  in  the  last  syllable 
always  pronounced  as  it  is  here  marked.— See 
To  Hals. 

To  Over-hang, o-vur-hang'.  v.  a. 

To  jui  over,  to  impend  over. 

To  Over-hang,  o-vur-hang'.  v.  n. 
To  Jut  over. 

To  Over-harden,  o-vur-hir'dc. 

v.  a.  To  make  too  bard. 

Over-head,  o-vur-hcd'.  ad. 

Aloft,  in  the  zenith,  above. 

To  Over-hear,  o-vur-hirc'.  v.  a. 

To  hear  those  who  do  not  nean  to  be  hoard. 

To  Over-joy,  o-vur-jAe'.  v.  a. 

To  transport,  to  ravjkk* 


-vur-l&n-' 


^ng- 


Ov5R.jO¥,  A'vur-jtf .  «• 

Transport  ccstacy. 

To  OvfiR-RipEN,  o-vur-rl'pn.  v.  a. 
To  make-too  ripe. 

To  Over-Labour,  A-vSr-la'bfir. 
w.  a.  To  ukc  too  much  pftiiis  on  any  thing,  to 
harass  with  toil. 

To  OvER-LADE,  i-vur-lade'.  v.  a. 
To  over-burden. 

OvERjLARGE,  A-vur-lJrjc' .  a. 

Larger  than  enough. 

To  Overlay,  o-vi'r-la'.  v.  a. 

To  oppress  by  too  much  weight  or  power;  to 
smoiher;  to  cover  superficially;  to  jam  by 
something  laid  over. 

To  Overleap,  o-vur-lcpe'.  v.  a. 

To  pass  by  a  jump. 

To  Overlive,  o-vur-liv'.  v.  a. 
To  live  longer  than  another,  to  survive,  to 
outlive. 

To  Overlive,  o-vur-|iv'.  v.  n. 
To  live  too  long. 

Over  LIVER,  o-vur-iiv'ur.  s. 
Surv ivor,  that  which  lives  longest.    Not  used. 

To  Overload,  6-vur-lode'.  v.  a. 

To  burden  with  too  much. 

Over  LONG,  i- 

Too  long. 

To  Overlook,  o-vir-lMk'.  v.  a. 
To  view  from  a  higher  place ;  to  view  fully, 
to  peruse;  tp  supeilntcnd,  to  oversee;  tore- 
view  ;  to  pass  by  indulgently ;  to  ncgled,  to 
slight ;  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 

Overlooker,  o-vur-l6ok'ur.  s. 

One  who  looks  over  his  fellows. 

Overmasted,  o-vur-mast'ed.  a. 

Having  too  much  mast. 

To  Overmaster,  o-vur-mis'tur. 

V.  a.  To  subdue,  to  govern. 
To  Overmatch,  6-vur-matsh'.  v.a. 

To  be  too  powerful,  to  conquer. 

Overmatch,  o'vur-matsh.  s. 

One  of  superior  powers.*-See  Counter- 
baiance. 

Overmuch,  6-vur-mutsh'.  a. 
.  Too  much,  more  than  enough. 

Overmuch,  o-vur-mutsh'.  ad. 

In  (oo  great  a  degree. 

OvERMUCHNEss,A-vur-mutsh'nes.s. 

Exuberance,  Superabundance.     Not  uied. 

Overnight,  o-vur-nue'.  s. 

Tlie  night  before. 

To  Over  NAME,  o-vur*naine'.  v.  a. 
To  name  in  a  sesics. 

To  OvEROFFiCE,  o-vur-of'fis.  V.  a. 
To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

OvEROFFicious,A-vur-.Sf-fish'us.a. 
Too  busy,  tuo  importunate. 

To  Overpass,  6-vur-pas'.  v.  a. 

To  cross;  to  overlook,  to  pass  with  disregard; 
to  emit  in  a  reckoning. 

To  Overpay,  6-vur-pa'.  v.  a. 

To  reward  beyond  the  price. 

To  OvERPERCH,  o-vur-peitsh'.  v.  ^. 
To  fly  over. 

To  OvERPEER,  o-vur-pere'.  v.  a. 
To  overlook,  to  hover  above. 

OvERPLUSj  o'vur-plus.  S. 

Surplus,  what  remains  more  than  sufficient. 
To  OvERPLV.  4-vur-pli'.  V.  a. 

To  cin|>loy  ioo  hibonoiisly. 


To  Ov£RpoisE^  ^vdr«f)ilEe'.  v.  a. 

Toimtweigb* 
Overpoise,  A'vur-pjfcc.  s.  (403) 

Preponderant  weight. 

To  Overpower,  A.vur-p6u'4r.v.^ 
To  be  predominant  over,  10  oppress  by  sope- 
rioriiy. 

To  Dverpress,  A-vuT-pr?s'.  v,  a. 
To  bear  upon  with  irresistible  fcite,  to  over. 
vfbelm,  to  crush. 

To  Overprize,  A-vfir-prizc'.  v.  a. 

To  value  at  too  high  a  price. 
Overrank,  A-vur-rank'.  a. 

Too  rank. 

To  Overrate,  o-vur-r5te'.v.  a. 
To  rate  too  much. 

To  Overreach,  o-vur-reetsh'.  v.a. 

To  rise  above ;  to  deceive,  to  go  beyood. 
To  Overreach,  o-vur-rectsb'.  v.n. 

A  horse  is  said  to  Over-reach,  when  he  bnnfs 
his  hinder  feet  too  far  forwards,  so  as  to  ittrike 
against  bis  forc-fcet. 

OvERREACHER,  o-vSr-rJitsh'Sr.  s. 
A  cheat,  a  deceiver.  ^ 

To  OvERREAD,  o-vur-Fcid'.  V.  a. 
To  peruse. 

To  Overroast,  o-vur-rost'.  v.  a. 
To  roast  too  much. 

To  Overrule,  o-vur-riol'.  v.  a. 

To  influence  with  predominant  power,  ©be 
supcriour  in  auihonty ;  to  govern  with  hi^h 
authority,  to  superintend ;  to  supersede,  as  n 
law,  to  Over-nile  a  plea  is  to  rcje£l  it  as  Id- 
competent. 

To  Overrun,  o-vur-run'.  v.  a. 
I'o  harass  by  incursions,  to  ravage;  tooarninj 
to  overapread,  to  cover  all  over ;  10  mischief 
by  great  numbers,  to  pester. 

To  Overrun,  A-vdr-run\  v.  n. 
To  overflow,  to  be  more  than  full. 

To  Oversee,  o-vur-sie'.  v,  3. 

To  sunermicnd  ,  to  overlook,  to  pass  by  uti- 
heeded,  to  omit. 

Overseen,  o-vur-secn'.  pan. 

Mistaken,  deceived. 

Overseer,  o-vt^ir-sii'ur.  s. 
One  who  overlooks,    a  superimendant ;  n 
officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  parocbisi  ffo- 
vision  for  the  poor. 

To  Overset,  6-vur-set'.  v.  a. 
To  turn  the  bottom  upwards,  totbiow  offtbe 
basis ;  to  throw  out  ot  regularity. 

To  Overset,  o-vur-set'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  off  the  basis. 
To  OvershAde,  6-vur.sh4dc'.  v.a. 
To  cover  with  darkness. 

To  Overshadow,  o-vur-shad^tli* 

V.  a.  Xo  throw  a  shadow  over  aoy  duflgi  '^ 
shelter,  toprotefi. 
To^OvERSHOOT,  o-vur-$hoSi'.  v.n. 
'To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

To  Overshoot,  A-vur-shi&'.  v.a. 
To  shoot  beyond  the  mark ;  widi  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun,  to  venture  too  far,  to  assen  too 
much. 

Oversight,  o'vur-s!te.  s.  (4.93) 

Superintendance.  Noiused.  Mistake,  cnoo. 

To  Oversize,  o-vur-slzc'.  v.  a. 

To  surpass  in  bulk;  lo  piaster  over. 

Td  OvERSKlP,  o.\niir-sk!p'.  v.  a. 
To  pass  by  leaping ;  Co  pais  ovrr,  10 escape. 

To  OversleePj  o-vdr-^liip'.  v.  a. 
To  sleep  too  long. 
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To  OVERSUP,  o.vur*.slip' .  V-  a. 
To  pass  HDdbne^  unnotipeci.  or  uiiii9c4;  to 
neglca. 

To  OvERSNOW,  i-vur-sni'.  v.  a. 
To  cover  with  snow. 

Oversold^  o-vur-sold'.  part. 

Sold  at  too  high  a  price 

OVER800N,  o-vur-siSii'.  ad. 
Too  soon. 

Overspent,  o-vur-spcnt' .  part. 

Wearied,  harassed. 

To  Overspread,  o-vur-spred'.  v.  a. 

To  cover  over,  to  fill,  to  scatter  over. 

To  Overstand,  o-vur-stand'.  v.  a. 
To  stand  too  much  upoa  conditions* 

To  Overstock,  o-vur-stok'.  v.  a. 

To  fill  too  full,  to  crowd.  , 

To  Overstrain,  o-vur-siranc'.  v.n. 

To  make  too  violent  efforts. 

To  Overstrain,  o-vur-^trJne' .  v. a. 

To  stretch  too  far. 

To  OvERSWAY,  o-vur-sWa'.  v.  a. 
To  over-rule,  to  hear  down. 

To  OvERSWELL,  o-vur-swcl'.  V.  a. 
To  rise  ibovc. 

Overt,  i'vcrt.  a.  (544) 

Open,  publick,  apparent. 

Overtly,  6'v6rt-l€.  ad. 
Openly. 

To  Overtake,  i-vur-take'.  v.  a. 

To  catch  any  thing  by  pursuit,  to  come  up  to 
sQinethiog  going  before ;  to  take  by  surpriie. 

To  Overtask,  A-rur-task'.  v.  a.    '^ 

To  burden  with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunc- 
tions. 

To  Overthrow,  o-vur-/Aro'.  v.  a. 

To  turn  upside  down ;  to  throw  tiowo,  to  de- 
molish ;  to  defeat,  co  conquer ;  to  destroy,  to 
bring  to  nothing. 

Overthrow,  o'vur-/ir5.  s.  (493) 

The  state  of  being  turned  upside  down ;  ruin, 
descrudion;  defeat,  discomfiture;  degradation. 

See  OVERBAUANCE. 

OvERTHROWER,  o-vur-/Aro'ur.  s. 
He  who  overthrows. 

OVERTHWART,  O-VUT-fhwtrt^  a. 
Opposite,  being  over  against;   crossing  any 
thmg  perpendicularly  ;  perverse,  adverse,  con- 
tradidious. 

OVERTHWARTLY,  o-vur-/*v^artMe. 
ad.  Across,  transversely ;  pervicaciously,  per- 
versely. 

OVERTHWARTNESS,  o-vur-Zi&wart'- 
nes.  s. 
Pcrvicacity,  pcrvcrsencss. 

Overtook,  o-v^r-toSk'. 

Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Overtake. 

To  OvERTOP>  i-vur-tip'.  V.  a. 

To  rise  above,  to  raise  the  head  above ;  to  ex- 
*    ct\,  to  surpass ;  to  obscure,  to  make  of  less 

importance  by  supcriour  excellence. 

To  OvERTRip,  6-vur.trip'.  v.  a. 
To  trip  over,  to  walk  lightly  over. 

Overture,  o'vlr-tshurc.  9.  (463) 

Opening,  disclosure,  discovery ;  proposal, 
something  offered  to  consideration. 

To  Overturn,  6-vur-turn'.  v.  a. 
To  throw  dowo,  10  subvert,  to  cuiii;.  to  over- 
power, to  conquer. 

Overturn  ER,  A-vfir-tfirn'^r.  s. 
Sobverter. 


To  Overvalue,  o-vur-valMu.  v.  a. 

To  rate  at  too  high  a  prict. 

To  OvERVEiL,  6-vur-vaIe'.  v,  a. 
To  cover. 

To  Overwatch,  i*vur-wotsh'.v.a. 
To  subdue  with  long  want  of  rest. 

Overweak,  o-vur-wcke'.  a. 
Too  ^ak,  too  feeble. 

ToOverweather,  i-vur-weTn'ur. 
V.  a.  To  batter  with  violence  of  weather. 
Not  used. 

To  OvERWEEN,  i-vur-wein'.  v.  n. 
To  think  too  highly,  to  think  with  arrogance. 

Over  WEEN  INGLY,  o-vur-we^n'Jng- 
le.  ad. 

Wiib  too  much  arrogance,  with  too  high  an 
opinion. 

To  OvERWEiGH,  o-vur-wa'.  v.  a. 
To  preponderate. 

Overweight,  o'vur-wite.  s.  (493) 

Preponderance. 

To  Overwhelm,  A-vur-wlielm'.v.a. 

To  crush  underneath  something  violent  aud 
weighty ;  to  overlook  gloomily. 

Overwhelmingly,  o-vur-whel'- 
ming-le.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm. 

Overwrought,  o-vur-rawt'.  part. 
Laboured  too  much  -,  worked  too  much. 

Overworn,  6-vur-worn'.  part. 

Worn  out.  subdued  by  toil :  spoiled  by  time. 

Ought,  iwt.  s.  (319)  (39a) 

Any  thing,  not  nothing.  More  properly  writ- 
ten Aught. 

Ought,  4wt.  verb  imperfeft. 
Owed,  was  bound  to  pay,  have  been  indebted. 
Not  used  in  this  sense.  To  be  obliged  by  duty; 
to  be  fit,  to  be  necessary ;  a  sign  of  the  potential 
mood. 

Oviform,  o'vS-fArm.  a. 
Having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

Oviparous,  o-v!p'pa-rus.  a.  (51s) 

Bringing  forth  eggs,  not  viviparous. 

Ounce,  &unse.  s.  (312) 
The  sixteenth  partof  a  pound  in  Avoirdupoise 
weight ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  in  Troy 
weight. 

Ounce,  fiunse.  s. 

A  lynx,  a  panther. 

Ouphe,  iSfe.  s.  (315) 

A  fairy,  goblin. 

Ouphen,  66'fn.  a.  (103) 
Elfish. 

Our,  6ur,  pron.  poss.  (312) 
Pertaining  to  us,  belonging  to  us;  when  the 
substantive  goes  before,  it  is  written  Ours^ 

Ourselves,  6ur-selvz'..recip.  pron. 
Wc,  not  others ;  us,  not  otha^ ;  in  the  ob- 
lique cases. 

OURSELF,  ojr-self'.. 
Is  irecd  in  the  regal  style  for  myself. 

Ousel,  66'zi,  s.  (405) 

A  blackbird. 

To  Oust,  oust.  v^a.  (312) 

To  vacate,  to  take  away,  to  exptl. 

Out,  ^ut.  ad.  (312) 

Not  within;  it  is  generally  opposed  to  In; 
in  a  state  of  disclosure;  not  in  confinement  or 
concealment;  from  the  place  or  house ;  from 
the  inner  part ;  rtotat  hooie$  ia  a  state  of  ex- 
tmtlion;  1  n  a  state  of  being  exhausted ;  to  the 
cndj  loudly,  without  restraint ;  not  in  the 
hands  of  th^  owoer ;  ip  an  error ;  M  a  loss,  in 


a  nuzzle  ;  away,  at  a  lo*! :  it  is  used  emohati- 
cally  betore  Alas :  it  is  adivd  emphatically  to 
verbs  of  discovery. 

Out,  out.  xnterjefl. 
An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  expulsion,  as 
Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship  I 

Out  of,  iut'ov.  prep. 

From,  notinjg  produce ;  not  in,  noting  exclu- 
sion  or  dismission,  no  longer  in;  not  in,  no- 
ting unfitiicvs ;  not  within,  relating  to  a  house; 
from,  noting  extra6lion ;  from,  noiing  copy  ; 
from,  noting  rescue;  not  in,  noting  exorbi- 
tance or  irregularity ;  from  one  thine  to  some- 
thing different ;  to  a  diHerent  state  trom.  no- 
ting disorder ;  xiot  according  to;  to  a  diiferent 
state  from,  noting  separation ;  beyond ;  past, 
without,  noting  someihing  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted; by  means  of;  in  consequence  of,  no- 
ting the  motive  or  reason ;  Out  of  band,  im- 
mediately, as  that  is  easily  used  which  is  ready 
in  the  hand ;  Out  at  the  elbows,  one  who  lias 
outrun  his  means. 

To  Out,  &ut.  v.  a. 
To  expel,  to  deprive.    Not  much  used. 

To  OuTACT,  6at-akt'.  v.  a. 
To  do  beyond. 

To  Outbalance,  6ut-baI'Ianse.v.a. 

To  overweigh,  to  preponderate. 
To  OuTBAR,  6ut-bar'.  v.  a. 
To  shut  out  by  fortification. 

To  Outbid,  6ut-bid'.  v.  a. 

To  overpower  by  bidding  a  higher  price. 

Outbidder,  6ut-bid'dur.  s. 

One  that  outbids. 

Outblowed,  6ut-bl6de'.  a. 
Inflated,  swollen  with  wind.  ^  bad  word. 

OuTBORN,  out'birn.  a. 
Foreign,  not  native. 

Outbound,  Sut'bJund.  a. 

Destinated  to  a  distant  voyage. 

To  Outbrave,  6jjt-brive'.  v.  a. 

To  bare  down  and  disgrace  by  more  darings 
insolent,  or  splendid  appearance. 

To  Outbrazen^  odt-bra'zn.  v.  a. 

To  bear  down  with  impudence. 

Outbreak,  iut'brike.  s. 

That  which  breaks  fonh,  eruption. 
To  OUTBREATHE,  iut-brcTHc'.  V.  a\ 
To  weary  by  having  better  breath ;  la  expire. 
Obsolete. 

Outcast,  Sut'kast,  part,  a* 

Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse  ;  banished,  exp 
pcllod. 

Outcast,  iut'kast.  s.  (192) 

Exile,  one  rejeQcd,  one  expelled. 

To  OuTCRAFT,  6ut-kraft'.  v.  a. 
To  excel  in  cunning. 

Outcry,  iut'kri.'s.  (4,02) 

Cry  of  vehemence,  ciy  of  distress,  clamour  of 
detestation. 

To  Outdare,  6ut-dW.  v.  a. 

To  venture  beyond. 

To  OuTDATE,  6ut-dite'.  v.  a. 
To  antiquaie. 

To  Outdo,  iut-d6&'.  v-  a. 

To  excel,  to  surpass. 

To  Outdwell,  Suudwll'.  v.  a. 

To  stay  bevoiuL 

OjJT.BR,  iut'tur.  a.  (98) 
That  which  is  without. 

OjJTERLY,  iut'tdr-li,  ad. 
Towards  the  oiiuide. 

Outermost,  Sut'tur^mist.  a. 
Remotest  hom  the  midst. 
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To  Outface,  Sut-fase'.  v.  a. 

To  brave,  10  bear  down  by  ihow  of  magnani- 
nifly ;  to  stare  down. 

To  OuTFAWN,  6ut-favvn'.  v.  a. 

To  excel  in  fuwning. 

To  OUTFI.Y.  OUt-fl!'.  V.  a. 
To  leave  behind  in  flij;lit. 

OuTFORM,  6ut't6rm.  s. 

External  appearance.     Not  used. 

To  OUTFROWN,  OUt-flOUll'i  V.  3. 
To  fiowu  down. 

OUTGATK,  &ut'j^ate.  S. 
Outler,  passage  ouiwjrds. 

To  OUTGIVE,  6ut-g?v'.  V.  a. 
To  surpass  in  g-ving. 

To  Outgo,  cVi-go',  v.  a. 

To  surpttfci,  10  ixccl ;  lo  go  beyond,  to  lei'.vc 
behind  in  goiiig;  to  circunivcui,  to  over- 
reach . 

To  Outgrow,  out-gio'.  v.  a. 

To  surpass  in  gruwihi  to  grow  too  great  or  too 
old  For  any  thin^. 

OuTGUARD,  out'gyard.  s. 
One  posted  ai  a  distance  from  ihc  main  body 
as  a  defence. 

To  OuTjEST,  iut-jest',  V.  a. 

To  ovcrpo^ATf  by  jesting. 

To  OuTKNAVE,  6ut-nave'.  v.  a. 

To  surpass  in  knavery. 

Outlandish,   &ut-land'jsh.  a. 

Not  native,  foreign. 

To  Outlast,  ^ut-last'.  v.  a. 

To  surpass  in  duration. 

Outlaw.  Sut'law.  s. 

One  excluacd  from  the  bcneHt  6f  the  law ;  a 
plunderer,  a  robber,  a  bandit. 

To  OuTLA\y,  iut'law.  v.  a. 
To  deprive  pf  the  benefits  and  prote£lion  of 
the  law. 

Outlawry,  iut'law-r^.  s. 

A  decree  by  which  any  man  is  cut  off  from  the 
community,  and  deprived  of  the  protc£lion  of 
the  law. 

To  OuTLEAP,  iut-lepe'.  v.  a. 
To  pass  by  Icaptrig,  to  start  beyond. 

OuTLEAP,  iui'lepe.  S, 
Sally,  fliKh«,  escape. 

Outlet,  out'let.  s. 

Passage  outwards,  discharge  outwards. 

Outline,  6ut'!ine.  s. 

Contour,  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined; 
extremity ;  a  sketch. 

To  Outlive,  out-liv'.  v.  a. 

To- live  beyond,  to  survive. 
Outliver,  6ut-iiv'vur.  s.  (98)    " 
A  survivor. 

To  Outlook,  iut-lj&lc'.  v.  a. 

To  face  down,  to  biowbcat. 

To  OuTLUSTRE,  &ut-!us'tur.  V.  a. 

To  excel  in  brightness. 

Outlying,  iut'll-fng.  part.  a. 

Exceeding  others  in  lying ;  applied  to  a  deer 
that  has  got  out  of  its  park ;  applied  to  places 
lying  at  ibe  extremities.    . 
To  OUTMEASURE,  out-mczh'6re. 
V.  a.  To  exceed  in  measure. 

To  Outnumber,  iut-nim'bur.  v/a. 

To  exceed  in  number. 

To  Outmarch,  i&t-mirtsb'.  v,  a. 

To  leavp  behind  in  the  march. 

OuT.\>Obr,  6ui  most.  &• 
Remotest  from  the  middle. 


Outparish,  idt'par-rlslK  s. 
Parish  not  lying  withm  the  walls. 

Outpart,  iut'part.  s. 

Part  remote  from  the  centre  or  main  bo<}y. 

To  Outpace,  Sdt-pase'.  v.  a. 

To  outgo,  to  leave  bchmd. 

To  Outpour,  out- poor',  v.  a.  (316) 

To  emit,  to  send  fonh  in  a  stream. 

To  OuTPRizE,  out-piize'.  V.  a* 
To  exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it. 

To  Outrage,  &ut'radje.  v.  a. 

To  injure  violently  or  contumeliotuly,  to  insult 
roughly  and  tumultuously. 

Outrage,  iut'radje.  s.  (40?) 
Ope/i  violence,  tumultuous  mischief. 

Outrageous,  6ut-ia'jus.  a. 

Violent,  furious,  exorbitant,  tumultuous,  tur> 
bulcnt ;  excessive,  passing  reason  or  decency ; 
enormous,  atrcKiuus. 

Outrageously,  6ut-ri'jus-le.  ad. 

Violently,  tumultuously,  furiously 

Outrageousness,  oiit-ra'jus-nes.s. 
With  fury,  with  violence. 

To  Outreach,  Aiit-reitsh'.  v.  a. 

To  go  beyond. 

To  Outride,  iiit-ride'.  v.  a. 

To  pass  by  riding. 

Outright,  6iit-rltc'.  ad. 

Immediately,  without  delay ;  completely. 

To  Outroar,  &ut-r6rc'.  v.  a. 
To  exceed  in  roaring. 

Outrode,  6ut-rAde'. 

Pret.  and  part,  of  O  c  T  k  )  D  £ . 

Outrode,  iut'iode.  s. 

Excursion.     Not  used. 

To  Outroot,  6ut-r&ot'.  v.  a. 
To  extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

To  Outrun,  6ur-run'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  behind  in  running  :  tfi  exceed. 

To  OuTSAiL,  iut-file'.  V.  a. 
To  leave  behind  in  sailing 

To  Outscorn,  6ut-sk6rn'.  v.  a. 
To  bear  down  pr  confront  by  contempt. 

To  OuTSEL,  6ut-sel'.  V.  a. 
To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is 
sold ;  to  gain  an  higher  price. 

To  Outshine,  &ut-shine'.  v,  a. 

To  emit  liLsire ;  to  excel  in  lustre. 
To  OuTSHOOT,  6ut-sh6&'.  V.  a. 

To  exceed  in  shooting  ;  to  shoot  beyond. 

Outside,  iut'side.  s. 

Superficies,  surface ;  external  part ;  extreme 
part,  part  remote  from  the  midolc;  superficial 
appearance ;  the  utmost ;  person,  external 
man  ;  outer  side,  part  not  inclosed. 

To  Outsit,  6ut-s!t'.  v.  a. 

To  sit  beyond  the  timr  of  any  thing. 

To  Outsleep,  6ut-sleep'.  v.  a. 

To  sleep  bt-yond. 

To  Outspeak,  iut-speke'.  v.  a. 

To  speak  something  beyond. 

To  OuTSPOitT,  &ut-sport'.  v.  a. 

-   To  xpoit  beyond.' 

To  Outspread,  6jJt-spred'.  v.  a. 

To  ex'end,  to  d'fTusc.     . 

To  OursTAND,  iut-stand'.  v.  a. 

To  suppon,  to  rosiM ;  to  atay  beyonil-the  pro- 
per time.     An  itnproper  use  of  the  word. 

To  OuTSTAND,  6iu-stSnd'.  V.  n. 
To  proiubcniie  trom  the  main  body. 


To  OuTSTARE,  iut-st4rc'.  V.  a. 
To  kict  down,  to  browbeat,  10  outface  with 
eflrontiiy. 

OUTSTREET,  6ut/striet.  S. 
Street  in  the  extremities  of  a  town. 

To  Outstretch,  6ut-stretsh'.  v.  a. 

To  extend,  to  spread  out. 

To  Outstrip,  6ut-strtp'.  v.  a.  {497) 

To  out  go,  to  leave  behind. 

To  OuTSWEAR,  Aut-sw5rc',  V.  a. 

To  overpower  by  swearing. 

To  OuTTONGUE,  6ut.tung'.  V.  a. 

To  bear  down  by  noise. 

To  OUTTALK,  out.tdwk'.  V.  a. 
To  overpower  by  talk. 

To  Outvalue,  6ut.val'lu.  v.  a. 

To  transcend  in  price. 

To  OuTVENOM,  dut.ven'nfim.  v,  a. 
To  exceed  in  poison. 

To  Outvie,  &ut-vi'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed,  to  surpass. 

To  OuT-yiLLAiN,  Aut-vil'lin.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  villamy. 

To  Outvote,  6ut-v6te'.  v.  a. 

To  conquer  by  pluralit}'  of  suffrages. 

To  Outwalk,  &ut-w4wk'.  v.  a. 

To  leave  behind  in  walking. 
OuTWALL,  iut'wall.  s.  (49s) 
Outward  part  of  a  building ;   superficial  ap- 
pearance.' ' 

Outward,  out' ward.  a.  (ss) 

External,  opposed  to  inward ;  extrinsick,  ad- 
veniitjous ;  foreign,  not  iruesttne ;  tending  to 
the  out-ports ;  in  theology,  carnal,  corporeal, 
not  spiritual. 

Outward,  iut'ward.  s. 

External  form. 

Outward,  6ut'ward.  ad.  (498) 
To  foreign  parts,  as  a  Ship  Outward  bouixi ; 
to  the  puter  paru. 

Outwardly,  &ui'ward:le.  ad. 
Externally,  opposed  to  inwardly ;  in  appear- 
ance, not  sincerely. 

Outwards,  AutSvirdz.  ad. 
Towards  the  out-pans. 

To  Outwatch,  &ut-wotsh'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  watching. 

To  Outwear,  &ut-w5re'.  v.  at, 

To  pass  tediously  j  to  wear  beyond. 

To  Ou TWEED,  Aut-weed',  v.  a. 
To  extirpate  as  a  weed. 

To  Outweigh,  out-wa'.  v.  a. 

To  exceed  in  gnvity  ;  to  preponderate,  to  ex- 
cel in  value  or  influence. 

To  Outwit,  out-wit',  v.  a. 

To  cheat,  to  0%'crcomc  by  stratagem. 

To  Outwork,  6ut-wurk'.  v.  a. 
To  do  more  work. 

Outwork,  iut|wurk.  s;.  (498) 

I'hc  parts  of  a  fortification  next  the  enemy. 

Outworn,  6ut-wArn'.  part. 

Consumed  or  destroyed  by  use. 

O  u  t w R  o  u  G  H  r ,  6ut -raW .  part. 

Outdone,  exccc  ded  in  efficacy.' 

To  Outworth,  iut-iyurr*'.  v.  a. 
To  exct-i  in  value.    Not  used. 

To  Owe,  6.  v.  a.  (324) 

To  be  indebted  ;  to  be  obliged  for;  10  have 
from  any  vhing  as  the  conteqtience  of  a  cause  i 
to  possess,  to  be  the  right  owner  of.  Oisnkte 
in  (bis  sense,  the  word  Own  beira;  uaed  in  its 
stead.  Conscc^ueniial ;  Impuuble  to,  as  an 
agent. 
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n6r  (ia?)Vn<it  (l<53);vtibe  (171),  tub  (172),  bdll  (173)5  iil  (299);  pofind  (313);  thin  (4(56),  thIs  (46^). 


Owl,  iul.  (322)         ? 
Owlet,  iut'l^i.  (99)5*' 

A  bird  that  flies  about  m  the  night  aod  catches 
mice. 

OWLER,  iul'ur.  $.  (98) 
One  who  carries  contraband  goods.    Not  in 
uae. 

Own,  one.  s.  (324) 

Tfai»  IS  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  is  ad- 
ded to  the  possessive  |>ronouns,  my,  thv,  his, 
our,  your,  their ;  it  is  added  generally  by  way 
of  emphasis  or  corroboration ;  someumes  it  is 
added  to  note  opposition  or  cootradistinflioix; 
domestkk,  not  foitigo ;  mine,  his,  oryour's; 
not  another's. 

To  Own,  ine.  v.  a. 
To  acknowledge,  lo  avow  for  one's  own  ;   to 
posscsjL  10  claim,  to  hold  by  right ;  to  avow ; 
10  confess,  not  to  deny. 

Ownership,  o'nur-ship.  s. 

Property,  rightful  possession. 

Owner,  A'nfir.  s.  (os) 
One  to  whom  any  thing  belongs. 

Ox,  oks.  s,  Plur.  Oxen. 
The  general  name  for  black  cattle ;  a  castrated 
bull. 

OxBANE,  oks'bane.  s. 
A  plant. 

OxEYE,  tks'l.  S. 
A  plant. 


OxHEAL,  oks'hele.  s,     A  plant. 

OxFLY,  ojcs'fli.  s. 
A  kind  of  By. 

OxLlP,  SksMip.  s. 
The  same  with  Cowslip,  a  vernal  flower. 

OxsTALL,  oks'stall.  s.  (406) 
A  stand  for  oxen. 

Oxtongue^  Jks'tung.  s. 

A  plant. 

OxYCRATE,  iks'e-krate.  s. 
A  mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 

Oxygen,  Sks'c-jcn.  s. 

A  quality  generating  acid. 
Q:^  Both  the  learned  and  unlearned  coxcombs 
conspire  to  pronounce  this  word,  as  well  as 
Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen^  with  the^  hard.  For 
the  absurdity  of  this  pronunciation  see  Hom<h- 
geneous  and  Heterogenous. 

Oxymel,  Sk'si-mll.  s. 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honev. 

Oxymoron,  Sk$-c-nio'run.  s.  (166) 

A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a 
quite  contrary  signification  is  added  to  any 
word,  as  **  a  cruel  kindness." 

Oxyrrhodine,  oks.fr^A-dlne.  s. 
(140)  A  mixture  of  two  pans  of  oil  of  roses 
with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 

OxYTONE,  oks'e-tone.  s. 

(^  As  I  have  frequently  met  with  this  word  in 
writers  on  prosody,  1  have  made  use  of  it  in 


the  Principles,  No-  499 ;  but  not  having  me 
with  it  in  any  Diaionary,  I  forgot  to  insert  it 
in  the  former  cdidoni/  though  Barytone  did 
not  escape  me.  It  will  tliereforc  be  necessary 
ro  inform  the  inspe£tor,  that  Oxytone  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  0|wTo»or,  and  signifies 
having  an  acute  sccent  on  the  last  syllable. 
For  what  the  acute  accent  means,  see  Bary- 

TONE. 

Oyer,  o'ySr.  s.  (qs) 

A  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  is  a  judicature 
where  causes  are  heard  aod-determined. 

Oyes,  o-yis'.  s. 
Is  the  intrndu6tion  to  any  proclamation  or  ad- 
vertisement given  by  the  publick  criers.    Ii  is 
thrice  repeated. 

({:^  I'his  word,  like  several  others,  has  bren 
changed  by  the  vulgar  into  something  which 
they  think  they  understand.  It  is  derived  from 
the  old  F/ench  imperative  Oy«!,  Hear  ye ! 
but  is  now  universally  heard  lu  courts  of  jus- 
tice like  the  affirmative  adverb  yeSf  preceded 
by  the  long  open  ».-«-See  Asp  ar  AC  us  and 
Lantern. 

Oyster,  oi'stur.  s.  (98) 

A  bivalve  testaceous  fish. 

Oysterwench,  6e'stur-w?nsh.     \ 

Oysterwoman,  6i'stur-wum'un.  J 
s.  A  woman  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  oysters. 

OziENA,  o-zi'na.  s.  (92) 
An  ulcer  in  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  that  gives 
an  ill  smell. 
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X^ABULAR,  pSb'bi.lar.  a. 

Affording  aliament  or  provender. 

PAinjLATioN,  pab-bu-la'shun.  s. 
The  a8  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

Fabulous,  pab^bu-lus.  a.  (314} 

Alimental,  wording  aliamenu 

Pace,  pise.  s. 
Step,  single  movement  in  walking ;  gait,  man- 
ner of  walk ;  degree  of  celerity  ;  step,  grada- 
tion of  business ;  a  particular  movement  which 
horses  are  taught,  though  some  have  it  natu- 
raUy,  made  by  Kfting  the  legs  00  the  same  side 
together;  amble. 

To  Pace,  p4$,e.  v.  n. 
To  move  on  slowly;  to  move;  used  of  hoises, 
to  move  by  raising  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together. 

To  Pace,  pise.  v.  a. 
To  mtasore  by  steps ;  to  dircQ  to  go. 

Paced,  piste,  a.  (3^9) 

Having  a  pankular  gait. 

Pacer,  pi'sdr.  s.  (98) 
He  that  paces ;  a  pad. 

Pacification,  pts-s^-fi-ki'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  making  peace ;  the  a8  of  appd&ing 
or  pacifying. 

Pacificator,  pas-si-fi-ki'tur.  s. 
(521)  Peacemaker. 


Pacificatory,  pa.s!f'fe-ka-tur-e.  a. 

(.518)  Tending  to  make  peace. 
Pacifick,  pa-s!f'fik.  a.  (50.9) 
Peace-making,  mild,  gentle,  appeasing. 

Pacifier,  pas'se-fi-fir.  s. 

One  who  pacifies. 

To  Pacify,  pas' s4.fi.  v.  a.  (i83) 
To  appease,  to  still  resentment,  to  quiet  an 
angry  person. 

Pack,  pak.  s. 

A  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for  carri- 
age ;  a  burden,  a  load ;  a  due  number  of  cards; 
a  number  of  hounds  hunting  together ;  a  num- 
ber of  people  confederated  in  any  bad  design 
orprafiices  any  great  number,  as  to  quantity 
and  pressure. 

To  Pack.  pak.  v.  a. 
To  bind  up  tor  carriage  ;  to  send  in  a  hurry : 
to  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game  shall  be 
iniquitously  secured;    to  unite  picked  persons 
in  some  bad  design. 

To  Pack,  pak.  v.  n. 

To  tie  up  goods ;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry ;  to  re- 
move in  haste ;  to  concert  bad  tneasures,  to 
confederate  in  ill. 

Packcloth,  pak'clo/A.  s. 
A  cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 

Packer,  pak'kur.  s.  (98) 
Ooe  wbo  binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 


Packet,  pak' kit.  s.  [gg) 

A  small  pack,  a  mail  of  letters. 

To  Packet,  pak'kit.  v.  a. 
To  bind  up  in  parcels. 

Packhorse,  pak'hirse.  $. 
A  horse  of  burden,  a  horse  employed  in  carry- 
ing goods. 

Packsaddle^  pak'sad-dl.  s.  (405) 
A  saddle  on  which  burthens  are  laid. 

Packthread,  pak'/Ared.s. 

Strong  thread  used  in  tying  up  parcels. 
Pact,  pakt.  s. 

A  contra£^,  a  bargain,  a  covenant* 
Paction,  pak'shun.  s. 

A  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Pactitioos,  pak^tish'us.  s. 
Settled  by  covenant. 

Pad,  pad.  s. 

The  road,  a  foot-path ;  an  easy-paced  horse; 
a  robber  that  infests  the  roadt  en  foot;  a  low 
soft  saddle. 

To  Pad,  pad,  v.  n. 

To  travel  gently ;  to  rob  on  loot ;   to  beat  a 
way  smooth  and  level. 
Padder,  pad'dur.  s.  (98) 
A  robber,  a  foot  highwayman.    A  low  word. 

To  Paddle,  pad'dl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  row,  to  beat  water  at  with  oars;  to  pUy  ia 
the  water;  if  fioger. 
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Paddle,  ptd'dl.  s. 

An  oar,  piirticularly  that  which  is  used  by  a 
single  rower  in  a  boat ;  any  thing  bioad  hke 
the  end  of  ao  oar. 

Paddler,  nad'dl-ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  paadi«fi. 

Paddock,  pad'duk.  s.  (166) 

A  great  frog  or  toad.  ' 

Paddock,  pad'duk.  s. 

A  small  enclosure  for  deer. 

Padlock,  pad'lok.  s. 

A  lock  hung  on  a  staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 

To  Padlock,  pad'lok.  v.  a. .. 

To  fasten  with  a  (xidlock. 
Pi€AN,  pc'an.  s. 
A  song  ef  triumph. 

(f-ir  A  song  of  iriumph  so  called  from  its  be- 
ginning with  if»f,  an  adverb  of  rqoicing,  and 
isxiztxt,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo  ;  am  that 
a  p^aVf  or  an  io  p^artt  among  the  Piigans, 
was  equivalent  to  our  biasza. 

Pa6an,  pa'gan.  s.  (88} 
A  hcachcn,  -one  not  a  christian. 

Pag.\n,  pa'gan.  a. 
Heathenish. 

Paganism,  pa'ganiztii.  $. 
Heathenism. 

Page,  pad je.  s. 

One  sine  ot  the  leaf  of  a  book ;  a  young  boy 
attending  on  a  great  person. 

To  Page,  padje.  v.  a. 
To  mark  the  pages  of  a  book ;  to  attend  as  a 
page.    2tt  this  hat  sense  not  tssed* 

Pageant,  pad'jSnt.  s.  (244) 

A  statue  in  a  show  ;  any  show,  a  spe8acle  of 
—  entenainment. 

fj;:^  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  pro- 
.nounce  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like 
that  in  page ;  but  Mr.  Sherioant  Dr.  Kenri^k, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares,  make  it  short,  as 
in  pad:  (hat  the  first  is  more  analogical  is 
evident,  as  the  accented  a  is  succeeded  by  the 
diphthong  ea  (.505)  ,  but  that  the  last  is  more 
agreeable  to  general  usage,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  The  same  reason  hdids  good  for  the 
first  a  in  fageantry  j  but  usage  is  still  more 
decidedly  tor  the  short  sound  of  this  word,  than 
in  pageant*.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  adopt  the  short 
sound,  and  £otick  alone  the  long  one.  About 
forty  years  ago*  when  Mr.  Garrick  exhibited 
a  show  in  honour  of  Shakespeare>  it  was  uni- 
versally called  a  Padjunt, 

Pageant,  pad'junt.  a. 

Showy,  pompous,  ostentatious. 

To  Pageant,  pad'junt.  v.  a. 

To  exhibit  in  shows,  to  represent.    Not  used. 

Pageantry,  pJd'jun-tre.  s. 

Pomp,  show. 
Paginal,  pad'ji-nal.  s. 

Consisting  of  pages.    Not  used. 

PagOD,  pa'gori.  s. 

An  Indian  idol ;  the  temple  of  the  idol. 
Paid,  pide.  a,  (222) 

The  prrr.  and  part.  pass,  of  Pay. 

Pail,  pale.  s.  ^202) 

A  wooden  vessel  in  which  milk  or  water  is 

commonly  carried. 
PailfUl,  pale'ful.  s. 

The  quantity  that  a  pail  will  bold. 
Pailmail,  pll-mel'.  s. 

Violent,  boisterous.    This  word  is  commooly, 

written  pellmeV  —Sec  Ma  l  i.  . 


Pain,  pW.  s.  (73)  (202) 

Punishment  denounced ;  penalty;  punishment; 
sensation  of  uneasiness;  in  the  plural,  labour, 
work,  toil ;  uneasiness  of  mind ;  the  throes  of 
child-birth. 

Painful,  pane'fdi.  a. 

Full  of  pain,  miserable,  beset  with  afllidion ; 
giving  |X)in,  affli6tive ;  difllcult,  requiring  la- 
bour; mdustrious,  lalxjrious. 

Painfully,  pane'ful-Ie.  ad. 
^Vith  great  pain  or  affliSion;  laboriously, 
diligently. 

Painfulnem,  pane'ful-n^fJ.  s. 
Affli^lion,  sorrow,  grief;  industrv,  labortous- 
ness. 

Painim,  pi'nfm.  s. 
In  the  old  romances,  a  Pagan,  infidel. 

Painim,  pa'nira.  a- 

Pagan,  infidel. 

Painless,  pane'les.  a. 
Without  pain,  wiihout  nnouble. 

Painstaker,  panz'ta-kur.  s. 
Labourer,  laborious  person. 

Painstaking,  pinz'ti-king.  a. 

Laborious,  industrious. 
To  Paint,  pint.  v.  a.  (202) 

To  represent  by  dclineatioa  and  colours ;  to 
describe;  to  colour;  to  deck  with  artificial 
colours. 

To  Paint,  pant.  v.  n.     • 

To  by  colours  on  the  face. 

Paint,  pant,  s, 

v^oiours  representative  of  vty  ibiog ;  coioun 
bid  on  the  ftice. 

Painter,  pan'tur.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  professes  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
je£ls  by  coioun. 

Painting,  pan' ting.  s.  (410) 

The  a£k  of  representing  obje£ls  by  delineation 
and  colours,  pi£luie,  the  painted  resemblance; 
colours  bid  on. 

Painture,  pan'tshfire.  s.  Ucn) 
The  art  of  painting. 

Pair,  pJre,  s.  (2O2) 

IVo  things  suiting  one  another,  as  a  pair  of 
gloves ;  a  man  and  wile ;  two  of  a  sort ;  a 
couple,  a  brac<^. 

To  Pair,  pare,  v.  n. 
To  be  joined  in  pairs,  to  couple ;   tt)  suit,  to 
fit  as  a  counterpart. 

To  Pair,  pire.  v.  a. 
To  join  in  couples;  to  unite  as  correspondent 
or  opposite. 

Palace,  palMas.  s.  (91) 

A  royal  bouse,  an  house  emmently  splendid. 

Palanquin,  pal-an-kecn'.  .s.  (112) 
Is  a  kind  of  covered  carriage,  used  in  the 
eastern  countries,  that  is,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  slaves. 

Palatable,  pal'lat-ta-bl.  a. 
Gustful,  pleasing  to  the  jtaate. 

Paxate,  pai'lat.  s.  (91) 
Th6  instrument  of  taste ;  mental  relish,  intel- 
lectual taste. 

Palatick,  pal-lat'tik.  a.  (509) 
Belonging  to  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouih. 

Palatine,  pal'la-tfn.  s.  (l50) 
One  invested  with  regal  rights  and  prerogt- 
tives ;  a  subje£l  of  a  palatmatet  n 

Palatine,  pal' la-tin,  a. 

l^oisessing  royal  privileges. 


Pale,  pile,  a.  (77)  {20a) 

Not  ruddy,  not  fresh  of  colour,  wan,  white 
of  look;  not  high' coloured,  ap^oachlng  to 
transparency';  not  bright,  notsfaiimig,  finntof 
lustre,  dim. 

To  Pale,  pale.  v.  a. 
To  tnake  pale.  * 

Pale,  pale.  s. 
Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above  and  below 
to  a  rail ;  to  enclose  grounds :  any  enclosure ; 
any  distrift  or  tcrritoiy  ;  the  Pile  is  the  tWfd 
and  middle  part  of  the  scutcheon. 

To  Pale,  pile.  v.  a. 
To  enclose  with  pales ;  to  enclose,  to  encom- 
pass. 

Paleeyed,  pSle'ide.  a. 
Having  eyes  dimmed. 

Palefaced,  pale'faste.  a.  (359) 

Having  the  face  wan. 

Palely,  pile'le.  ad. 

Wanly,  not  freshly,  not  ruddily. 

Paleness,  pale'nes.  s. 

Wanness,  want  of  colour,  want  of  fftshneu; 
want  of  lustre. 

Palendar,  pal'len-dar.  s. 
A  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 

Paleous,  pa'le-us.  a. 
Husky,  chaffy. 

Palette,  pal' lit.  s.  (99) 

A  light  board  on  which  a^paioter  ht>lds  hk 
colours  when  he  paints. 

Palfrey,  pal'fri.  or  pal'fri.  s. 

A  small  horse  fit  for  ladies. 

^JT'  «**  the  first  coition  of  this  Diclionary  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  She  ridan.  W.  Johnston ,  M  r.  Perry, 
and  Buchanan,  in  the  sound  of  tf  in  the  first 
sylbble  of  this  word ;  but,  upon  matuier  con- 
sideration, think  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Barclay,  more  analogical,  and  must  there- 
fore give  the  third  sound  of  tf  the  preference. 
See  Principles,  No.  84. 

Palindrome,  pSrin-drome.  s. 
A  word  or  sentence  which  is  the  same  read 
backward  or  forward. 

Paling  EN  ESI  A,  pal-in-je-nc'.zhe-L 

8-  (92)  A  regeneration.    Jit. 
Palinode,  palMfn-ide.    \ 

Palinody,  pll'l!n-A-di./ ^• 

A  recamatioa. 
Palisade.,  pal-le-side'.  1 

PALlSADO,'pSMi-5a'do.  / *• 
Pales  set  by  way  of  enclosuie  or  defimcc. 

To  Palisade,  pal.te-sa<le'.  v.  a. 
To  enclose  with  palisades. 

Palish,  pile'lsh.  a. 

Somewhat  pale. 

Pall,  pSll.  s.- 

A  cloak  or  mantle  of  srate;  the  tfiaode  ef  an 
archbishop ;  the  covering  thrown  Ofcr  dk 
dead. 

To  Pall,  palK  v.  n. 

To  cloak,  to  invest. 

To  Pall,  pall.  v.  n. 

To  grow  vapid,  to  become  insipid* 
To  Pall,  pall.  v.  a. 

To  make  insipid  or  vapid ;  to  make  spifidess, 

to  dispirit ;  to  weaken ;  to  cky. 

Pallet,  palMit  s.  (og) 
A  small  bed,  a  mean  bed ;    a  small  mctfoie 
formerly  used  by  chirurgeons. 

Pallmall,  p^I-m^l'.  S.  • 
A  play  in  which  the  bail  is  stnick  with  a  oilist 
through  an  ifotr  ritig.—- See  MPali.. 
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Palliament,  palMi-J-mcnt,  s.. 

A  dress,  a  robe. 

To  Palliate,  pal'Ie-ate.  v.  a.  fpi) 
To  cover  with  excuse;  to  extenuate,  to  soften 
b>'  favourable  reprcfentations ;  to  cure  imper- 
feclly  or  temporarily,  not  radically. 

Palliation,  pal-le-a'shun.  s. 

Extenuation,  alleviation,  favourable  rcpre- 
sfDtaiion ;  imperfed  or  temporary,  not  radical 
cure- 

Palliative,  pal'le-a-tiv.  a.  (157). 

Exfenuating,  6ivourably  representative  ;  mitt- 
gitin£,  ROC  removing,  not  radically  curative. 

Palliative,  pil'lcXtlv.  s.  (lis) 
SoineihiDg  mitigating. 

Pallid,  pal'lid.  a. 
Pale*  not  high-coloured. 

Palm,  para.  $.  (403) 
A  tree,   of  which  the  brancbcs  were  worn  in 
token  of  viBory;  vif^ory,  triumph;  the  inner 
part  of  the  hand ;  a  naeasure  of  length,  com- 
pri&ing  three  inches. 

To  Palm.  pam.  v.  a. 
To  cofKcal  m  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  jug- 
glers; to  impose  by  fraud;  to  handle;  to  stroke 
with  the  hand. 

Palmer,  pitn'&r.  s.  (403) 

A  pilgrim;  so  called,  because  they  who  re> 
turned  from  the  Holy  Land  carried  palm. 

Palmetto,  pal-mlt'io.  s. 

A  species  of  the  palm-tree :    lo  the  Wcst- 
Indiea  the  inhahiunts  thatch  their  houses  with 
the  leaves. 
Palmiferous,  pal-naif  fer-us,  a« 

Bearing  palms. 

Palmipede,  pal'mc-pcde.  a. 
Wcbfooted.— See  Millepedes. 

Palmister,  pal'mls-tfir.  s. 
One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 

Palmistry,  pal'mis-tre.  s. 

The  cheat  of  brctelling  fortunes  by  the  lines  of 
the  palm. 

Palmy,  pi'mi.  a.  (403) 

Bearing  palms* 

Palpability,  pal-pa-bll'li-t^.  s. 

Quality  of  being  perceivable  to  the  touch. 

Palpable,  pal'pa-bl.  a.  (405) 

Perceptible  by  the  touch ;  gross,  coarse,  easily 
dctc6kd;  plam;  easily  perceptible. 

Palpableness,  pal'pa-bl-ncs.  s. 
Quality  of  being  inlpablc,  nliinnris,  grossncss. 

Palpably,  pal'pa-ble.  ad.^ 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by  the 
touch;  grossly,  plainly. 

Palp.vtion,  pSi-pa'shSn.  s. 

The  aft  of  feeling. 

To  Palpitate,  pal'pe-tate.  v.  a. 

To  beat  as  the  beau,  to.fluiter. 

Palpitation,  pal-pi-ta'shSn.  s. 

BcAun^  or  panttn|;,  that  altcraiion  in  the  pulse 

of  the  heart  whicn  makes  it  felt. 
P.alsgrave,  palz'grave.  s. 

A  count  or  earl  who  has  the  overseeing  of  a 

palace. 
Palsical,  p4l'z4.kal.  a.  (94) 

AdliHcd  with  the  palsy,  paralytick. 

Palsied,  pal'zld.  a.  (2S3) 

Oiteased  with  a  palsy.  ' 

Palsy,  pal' z4.  s.  (84) 

A  privation  of  motion,  or  sense  of  feeling,  or 
boih. 

To  Palter,  pal'tur.  v.  n.  (94) 
To  shift,  toood^. 


Palterer,  p3l'ti5r-ir.  s. 

An  unsincere  oealer,  a  shifter. 

Paltriness,  pal'tre-ncs,  s. 
The  sute  of  being  pahry. 

Paltry,  pdl'tri.  a.  (84) 
Sorry,  despicable,  mean. 

Paly,  pJMe.  a. 
Pale.      Obsolete. 

Pam,  pam.  s. 
The  knave  of  clubs,  in  the  game  of  Loo* 

To  Pamper,  pam'pur.  v.  a.  (98) 
To  ghit,  to  fcea  with  food. 

Pamphlet,  pam'flet.  s.  (90) 
A  small  book,  properly  a  book  sold  unboaod. 

Pamphleteer,  para-flet-tcir'-  s. 

A  scribbler  of  small  books. 
Pan,  pan.  s. 
A  vessel  broad  and  shallow ;  the  part  of  the 
lock  of  a  gun  that  hold^  the  powder  }   any 
thing  bollow,  as  the  brain  P^n. 

Panacea,  pan-a-se'a.  s. 
An  uoivernl  medicine. 

Panacea,  pan-a-si'a.  s. 

An  herb. 

Pancake,  pan'kake.  s. 


Thin  pudding  baked  in  the  frying  pan. 

Pan  ADO,  pa-rf4'dA.  s. 
Food  made  by  boiling  bred  in  water. 

Pancreas,  pang  kri-is.  s. 
The  sweetbread. 

Pancreatick,  pang-kri-ai'tlk.  a. 

Conuined  in  the  pancreas. 
Pancy,  \    4   f  I 
Pansy.  /P^"**-*- 

A  flower,  a  kind  of  violet. 

Pandect,  pan'd^kt.  s. 

A  treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole  of  any 
Kiencc. 

Pandemick,  pan-dcra'm!k,  a.  (sog) 

Incident  to  a  whole  people. 
PANpERjj^an'dur.  s.  (98) 

A  pimp,  a  male  bawd,  a  procurer. 

To  Pande^,  pan'dSr.  v.  a. 
To  pimp,  to  be  subaervient  to  lust  or  passion. 
Not  used. 

Panderly,  pan'dur-le,  a. 
Pimping,  pimplike. 

Pandiculation,  pan-dik-kA-li'- 

shun.  s. 

The  restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasiness 
that  usually  accompany  the  cold  fits  of  an  in 
termiitins  fever. 

Pane,  pane.  s. 
A  square  of  glass;  a  piece  mixed  in  variegated 
works  with  other  pieces. 

PANEGYRiCK,pan-ne-je/r!k*s.(l84) 
An  ciogy,  an  bncomiastick  piece. 

Panegyrist,  paiv-nc-jcr'nst.  s. 

One  that  writes  praiie,  encomiast. 

To  Panegyrize,  pan'i-je-rizc.  v.a. 

To  praise  highly. 

S3*  I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  of  our 
DIfiionaries,  but  have  met  with  it  in  so  k<« 
speflable  a  writer,  that  I  cannot  resiat  the 
temptation  of  inserting  it  here,  especially  as  it 
serves  to  fill  up  a  niche  in  language,  which,  I 
think,  never  should  be  empty  :  I  mean,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  noun  established,  there 
sb6uld  always  be  a  verb  to  correspond  to  it. 
The  passage  from  which  I  have  taken  this 
word  hu  so  inuch  real  good  sense,  and  such 
true  gemtine  humour,  chat  I  cannot  refrain 
from'  extraQing  the  whole  paragraph,  and  re-*' 
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lying  on  the  pardon  of  the  inspedor  for  the 
aigrcssion.^**  It  may  be  thought  ridiculoiss 
•*  to  asscn,  that  morals  have  any  connexio«i 
**  with  purity  of  langtiagc,  or  that  the  prrci- 
"  sion  of  truth  may  be  violated  through  defcA 
"  of  critical  exa£iness  in  the  three  degrees  of 
*^  comparision;  yet  how  frequemlydo  we  heaf, 
**  from  the  dealers  in  superlatives,^  ofmosia/f- 
"  miraAitf  super-excellent^  and  quite  terfeB 
"  people^  who,  to  plain  persons,  not  bred  in  the 
"  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear  mere 
"  common  charaaers.  not  rising  above  the 
*'  level  of  mediocrity  1  By  this  negligence  in 
"  the  just  application  of  words,  we  shall  be  as 
''  much  misled  by  these  trope  aiod  figure  ladida 
*'  when  they  degrade,  as  when  they  paaegj^ 
"  rize ;  for,  to  a  plaip  and  sober  judgement, 
"  a  tradesman  may  not  be  the  mottgud-Jw* 
'*  nothing  jetlvw  that  ever  exbteJt  merely 
'*  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  execute. 
^  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  required  a  weeks 
'*  1  bdy  mav  not  be  tbe  mojt  bdews  frigbe 
*'  tbe  ivorlde-vcr  sa*w,  though  the  make  df 
"  her  gown  may  ba^  been  obaolete  for  a 
"  monm  i  nor  ^nay  one's  youog  friend*!  laifaer 
"  be  a  monster  vf  cruelty,  though  he  may  be 
"  a  quiet  gentleman,  who  docs  not  choose  to 
'*  live  at  Waterlhg-places,  bat  likes  to  hav^  his 
'*  daughter  stay  at  home  with  him  in  tbe 
"country.** — Hannab  Mor^s  Strithires  an 
Modem  female  Education,  vol.  i.  page  ft  16. 
If  the  usage  of  this  word  stood  in  neecTof  far- 
ther support,  we  have  it  from  the  best  autho* 
rity.  '^The  author  thinks  it  superfluous  to 
'*  panegyrize  truth  ;  yet,  in  favbur  of  sound 
'*  aiid  ratibnal  rules,  (whifch  itnnst  be  founded  in 
**  truth,  or  they  are  good  ta  nothing,)  he  ven- 
**  turea  to  quote  thit  Staigtrite  himself:  It  i« 
**  not  possible  for  a  true  opinion  to  faNC  contrary 
"  to  another  true  OQC.**''JJarrb*s  Philological 
Inquiries. 

Panel,  pan'nll.s.  (99) 

A  square,  or  piece  df  any  matter  inserted  be- 
tween other  bodies ;  a  schedule  or  roll,  con- 
taining the  names  df  such  jurors  as  the  sbef  iff 
provides  to«pass  opan  a  trial* 

Pang,  pSng.  s. 
Extreme  paio,  sadden  paroxism  of  tonnenCb 

To  Pang>  pang,  v,  a. 
To  torment. 

Panick,  pWnik.  s. 
A  sudden  and  grotmdless  fear. 

Panics,  pan'nik.  a. 

Fearing  suddenly  and  violently  without  cause. 

Pannel,  pSn'nil.  s.  (99J 

A  kind  of  rustick  saddle. 
PA^JNICLE,  pSn'ne.kl.  (^5)  1 
Pan  nick,  pan'nik.  (509)      J  ** 

A  plant  of  the  Millet  kiod. 

Pannier,  pan'yur.  s.  (113) 
A  basket,  a  wicker  vessel,  in  which  fiuit  or 
other  things  are  carried  on  a  horse. 

Panoply,  pan'no-pli.  s. 
Complete  armour. 

To  Pant,  pant.  v.  n. 
To  palpitate,  to  beat  as  the  heart  in  sudden 
terror,  or  after  bard  labour;  to  have  the  breast 
heaving,  as  for  want  of  breath  -,  to  long,  10 
wish  eainescly. 

Pant,  pant.  s. 

Palpitation,  motidn  of  the  heart. 

Pantaloon,  pJn-ia-liSn'.  s, 

A  man's  garment  anciently  worn ;  a  charaCler 
in  a  pantomime. 

Pantheon,  pan- 
A.iemple  of  aU  the  gods« 


wAi'un.**  (166) 
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Panther,  pan'/Aur.  s.  (98) 
A  spotted  wild  bca«t,  a  lyox,  a  paid. 

Pantile,  pan' tile.  s. 

A  gutter  iilc. 
Pantingly,  pan't!ng-le.  ad.  (410) 

With  palpitation. 
Pantler,  pant'lur.  s.  (gs) 

The  officer  in  a  great  family,  who  keeps  the 

bread. 
PantoflE,  pan-tii'fl.  s.   French. 

A  flipper. 
Pantomime,  pJn'to-mime.  s.  (i4(5) 

One  who  hai  the  power  of  universal  airoickry, 

one  who  expresses  his  meaning  by  mute  aClion; 

a  scene,  a  tale  exhibited  only  in  gciiure  lod 

dumb^bew. 

Pantry,  pan' tie.  s.   ^  . 

The  room  m  which  provisions  are  tepoatcd. 

Pap,  pap.  s. 
The  nipple,  a  dug;  food  made  for  infentt  with 
brcaiboiled  in  water ;  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Papa.  pSipi'.  s.  [7?)     ^  . 

A  fond  name  &>r  father»    used  in  many  .lan- 
gu»«cs.  ^     ^ 

Papacy,  pa'pa-se.  s. 
Popedom,  office,  digmiy  of  bishops  of  Rome. 

Papal,  pi' pal.  a.  ^     .  .-, 

Belonging  to  the  pope,  annexed  IQ  the  babop- 
rick  of  Rotnc. 

Papaverous,  pi-pav'vir-rfc.  a.  • 

Resembling  poppies. 

Paper,  p4' pur.  s.  (64). (76)    . 

SubiUncc  on  which,  men  write  and  print. 

Paper,  pa'pur.  a.  (98) 

Any  thing  slight  or  thin,  made  of  paper. 


ToPaper,  pa'pur.  V.  a 
To  register.  N( 
hangings. 


To  register.  Not  used.  To  furnish  with  paper 


Papermaker,  pa'pur-mi-kur.  «. 

One  who  makes  paper. 
Papermill,  pa'pur-rnil.  $. 

A  mill  in  which  rags  are  ground  tor  paper. 
Papescent,  pa-ucs'sent.  a.  (510) 

Conutning  pap,  pi»py. 
Papiuo,  pa-pilSo.  $.(113) 
A  butterfly,  a  moth  ok  various  colours. 

Papilionaceous,  pa-pil'vo-na'shus 

a.  (fl57>    Resembling  a  buweifly.     Applied 
cbitftty  to  the  flowers  of  some  plants. 
Papillary,  pap'pij-a-re.  a. 
Having  emotgcni  vessels,  or  resemblances  of 

M*  There  is  a  set  of  word*  of  similar  denvation 
and  termination,  which  mgit  be  necessarily  ac- 
cented in  the  same  way :  these  mAxiUary, 
Maxillary,  Ca^Uarv,  ^^f'f^fP\  «"^'^^; 
Armillaty,  MammUlaty,  arid  MeduOary.  Ail 
ibese,  except  the  last,  which  was  not  iiMcrtcd, 
I  bad  accented  on  the  first  syllable  in  a  Rbym- 
infr  and  PionomKing  Dithoiiary  published 
tkirtv  years  ago.  . 

Tliis  accentuation  I  still  think  the  moil  agree^lc 
to  analogy  ;  and  that  the  inspeBor  may  judge 
of  the  i£ge,  I  have  subjoined  dicKvcrtl  dif- 
frient  modes  of  accemuaiioo  of  wc  diScrent 
orthbepisu: 

Ax^illaty,        Johnson,  Keprick. 
Axitflaiy,        Sheridan,  Ash,  Bailgr. 
Max^illarf,     Johnson,  Sheridan,  Barclay. 

Bailey,  Kntick. 
Ca^iUoO,       Johnaun,      Keorick,      Narea» 
•    ^  Feniung-  i 


CafiPlarf,  Sheridan,  Ash,  W.  Johnston, 
Perry,  Buchanani  Hailey, 
Entick. 

Fafllhryt  Johnson,  Nares,  Barclay, 
Venning. 

PapiVlaty,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott, 
Peiiy,  Bachaoan«  Baiiey. 

Pu'pillafy,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kcnrick. 
Ash,  Scort,  Perry,  Eoiick, 
Barclay,  Penning. 

FupiVlaty^       No  examples. 

Mam' miliary,  Narcs,  Bailey. 

Mammii' laty,  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  She- 
ridan, Scott,  Perry,  JE^ntick. 

Ar^ miliary,  Sheridan,  Scoit^  Naici,  Smith, 
Fcnning. 

ArmiVlaty,  Ash,  Perry,  Entick,  Bailejr. 
Barclay, 

Med'uUary,     No  examples. 

MeduVlofy,     Johnson.  Sheridan,  Ash,  Ken- 
rick, W.  Johnston,  Buchan- 
an, Bailey,  Barclay,  Fcnning, 
Entick. 
This  cjttraft  sufficiently  showshowuncertain  usage- 
is,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles: 

and  that  these  ate  on  the  side  1  have  adopted, 

may  be  gathered  from  No.  512.— Sec  Mam- 

MiLLARY  and  Maxillary. 

Papillous.  pa-p?lMus.  a. 
The  same  wiui  Pap  1  llar  y. 

ftj-  Thcfc  IS  some  diversity  in  the  accentuation 
of  this  word,  as  well  as  the  former:  Dr.  John- 
son and  Barday  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Dr.  Ash,  and  Mr.  Perry,  on  the  second,  as  I 
have  done. 

Papist,  pa'pist.  s.  . 

An  appellation  given  by  Protestantt  to  one  that 
adheres  to  the  communion  of  the  Pope  and 
Church  of  Kom^. 
Papistical,  pa-pis'ti-kal.  a. 

Relating    to    the    religion  of    those   called 
Papists. 

Papistry,  pi'-p!s-tre.».        3^.'   . 

A  name  given  by  Protcstanu  to  the  doUnne  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Pappous,  pap' pus.  a.  (314) 
Having  soft  li;:hi  down  growing  out  of  the  seeds 
of  some  plants,  such  as  thiltles ;  ^owny . 

Pappy,'  pap'pc.  a. 
Soft,  succulenw  easily  divided. 

Par,  par.  s    (77) 
State  of  equality,  equivalence,  equal  value. 

Parable,  par'ra-bl.  s.  (sij  1405 j 

A  similitude,  a  relation  under  which  spmeihmg 
else  is  figured. 

Parabola,  pa-rab'bo-Ia.  s. 

One  ot  the  conic k  setlioui- 

Parabolical,  par-ra-bol'lc-kal.   \ 
Paraboi.icr,  par-ra-bol'ik.  (sof))/ 

a.  J£x pressed  by  parable  or  similitude ;  having 

the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola. 
Paraboljcally,  par-ra-bui'lc-kal- 

i.  ad. 

By  way  of  puable  or  sUntUtade  ;  in  the  form 
ot  a  paraboln. 
Parabolism,  pa-rab'bo-l!zm.  s. 
In  Algebra,  the  division  of  the  terms  of  aij 
equation,  by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved 
or  multiplied  in  the  first  term. 

Paraboloid,  pa-rab'bo-liid.  s, 

A  paraboliform  curve  in  ^eomctty. 

Paracbntesu,  par-a-&in-ii  sis.  s. 
That  opcfition  whereby  any  of  the  venieia  arc 
peifbrmed  to  let  ow  uiaaer,  as  tapping  in  a 
tytnpaoy. 


}• 


kil.  >a. 

Paracentrick,  pir-l-scn'txik. 
Deviating  from  circularity. 

Parade,  par-rade'.  s.    - 
Shew,  ostentation;  militaryorder;  place  where 
troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and  niounc  guard  \ 
guanly  posture  of  defence. 

Paradigm,  pair'a-dlm.  s.  (389) 

Example. 

Paradisiacal,  par-a-di-zi'a-kal.  a. 
(506)  Suiting  paradise,  making  pocadise. 

Paradise,  par'ra-dUe.  s. 

The  blissful  regions  in  which  the  ficit  pair  was 

placed  \  any  f  lace  of  felicity. 

Paradox,  par'ra-diks.  %,  ^ 
A  tenet  contrary  to  received  opinioo ;  an  asKr* 
tion  conrrary  to  appearailte.  ' 

Paradoxical,  par-a-dok'sc-kal.  a. 

Having  the  nature  ot  a  paradox ;  inclined  to 
new  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

Paradox  iCALLY,par.a-dok'se-kal-c 

ad.  In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

Paradoxicalness,  par-a-dok'$e. 

kaUnls.  s. 

State  of  being  paradoxical. 
PARADOXOLOGY,par4-dik-S0lMA-jC 
s.  The  use  of  paradoxes. 

Paragoge,  par-a-go'jc.  s. 
A  figure  whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  1$  added 
at  the  end  of   a  word,  vi  my. deary  for^ 
dear. 

Paragon,  par'ra-gon.  s.  (166) 
A  model,  a  pattern,  something  supremely  ei- 
celleni. 

To  Paragon,  par'ra-gon,  v.  a, 

'    To  compare ;  to  equal. 

Paragraph,  par'ra-graf.  .<. 

A  dt^ifKC  part  ot  a'di^course.' 

ParaCraphically,  par-ra-griff^- 

kal-lc.  ad. 
By  paragi3ph». 

Parallactical, 

kal.  (509) 
Parallactics,  . 

Pertaining  to  a  parallax- 

Parallax,  par'ral-laks.  s. 
The  distance  between  the  trilto  and  apparent 
place  of  any  star  viewed  from  the  earth. 

Parallel,  par'ral-lci.  a. 

Extended  in  the  same  direAion,  and  preserving 
always  the  same  di:»tance ;  having  the  same  tec- 
dency;  continuing  the  resemblance  thiough 
many  particuUrs,  equal. 

Parallel,  par'ral-lel.  s. 

Lines  continuing  their  course,  and  stiU  leroaio- 
ing  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other;  hoe* 
on  the  globe  marking  tba  latitude  ;  diiwion 
conformable  to  that  of  another  line ;  itiem- 
blance,  conformity  continued  ihtough  many 
particulars,  comparison  made ;  any  thing  ic- 
Kmbling  another. 

To  Parallel,  par'ril-lel.  v.  a. 
To  place  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same  direc- 
tion with  another  line;  to  keep  in  the  same 
dircdion,  to  level ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  be 
equal  to,  to  resemble  through  many  particu- 
lars; to  compare. 

Parallelism,  par'raUllI-izm.  s. 
State  of  being  pualld. 


kL,  pJr-aUak'te-T 
t,par-raMak'iIkJ 
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n&r  (167).  nit  (163) ;  tibe  {171),  tub  (172),  bull  (173) ;  &fl  (299)  5  P*und  (313) ;  fbin  (466),  THis  Udij). 


pARALLEtOCRAM,  par-a-lclMo-grarn 
s.  In  geometry,  a  rignt  lined  quadnfateral 
figure,  whose  opposite  tides  are  parallel  and 
equal. 

PARALLELOGRAMICA.L,.par-a-lel.6- 

cram'me-kal.  a.  (509) 
Having  the  piopeities  of  a  panllelogram. 

Parallelopiped,  par.a4eUIo<pi'- 
.  pcd.  s. 
A  prisio  whose  bote  is  a  parallelc^gnm.    Jsb. 

To  Paralogize,  pa-ral'6.jize.  v.n. 

To  reason  sopbistically. 

Paralogism,  pJr-ralMo-jizrfi.  s. 

A  false  argaxnent. 

Paralogy,  pacrJlMA-ji.  s.  (518) 

False  msdoing. 

Paralysis,  pa-ral'c-sis.  s.  (520) 

A  pahy. 

To  Paralyze,  parl-lize.  v^.  a. 
To  weaken,  to  depnve  of  strength  as  if  struck 
with  a  palsy. 

g:^  The  very  ^neral  uic  of  this  word,  etpccj- 
ally  sioce  the  Fnench  revolution,  seems  to  enti- 
tle it  to  a  place  in  the  Dt£tionarirs  of  our  lan- 
l*uage ;  as'  it  tiot  Only  more  forcibly  expresses 
the  common  idea  than  toener*vate  or  ndeaden, 
but  serves  to  fill  up  those  vacancies  in  speech, 
where  there  is  no  verb  \f>  correspond  to  a  sub- 
stantive or  adje£)ive.  Hence  rope's  happy 
coinage  of  the  verb  to  sensualize, — See  ine 
verb  to  Pa  N  E  c  Y  R I  z  £ . — A  happier  instance 
of  the  u^  of  this  .word,  and  a  better  authority 
for  it,  cannot  be  given  than  in  Hannah  More*s 
Stridureson  Education,  vol.  i.  page 49,  where, 
speaking  of  the  philosophic  and  systematic  vice 
of  modein  iofideU  on  the  Continent,  she  says: 
**  This  cool,  calculating,  intelleBual  wicked- 
"  ness,  eats  out  the  verv  heart  and  core  of  vir- 
'*  tue,  andy  like  a  deadly  mildew,  blights  and 
^'  shrivels  the  blooming  promise  of  the  humah 
"  spring.  lu  benumbing  touch  corhmuntcates 
"  a  torpid  sluggishness,  which  paralyzes  the 
'*  soul,  h  descants  on  depravity,  and  deuiU 
**  its  grossest  ads  as  frigidly  as  if  its  objc6)  were 
"  to  allay  the  tumult  of  the  passions,  while  it 
"  is  letting  them  loose  oa  mankind,  by  pluck- 
**  ing  oflF  the  muule  of  present  restraint  and 
**  fuCQTC  accountableness." 

Paralytical,  par-a-rtt'tc-kal.  1 

PARALYTiCK,par-a-lit't!k.(509)/ *• 
Palsied,  inclined  to  paKy. 

Paramount,  par-a-miunt'.  a. 

Superiour,  having  the  highest  jurtsdi£^ion ;  as 
1/ord  Paramount,  the  chief  oi  the  seigniory ; 
eminent,  of  the  highest  order. 

Paramount,  par-a-raount'.  $. 
The  chief. 

Paramour,  par'ra-mior.  s.  French. 

A  lover  or  wooer ;  a  mistress. 

Paranymph,  par'ra-nimf.  ». 

A  bndeman,  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  her 
marriage  ;  one  who  countenances  or  supporu 
aux>ther.    Not  i:^d. 

Parapegm*  par'a-pSm.  s.  (389) 

A  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  kiws 
and  procbmations  were  anciently  engraved;  ». 
table  of  astronomical  observations. 

ParapegMa,  par-a-plg'nia. 
The  same  as  Parapegm.  Plural,  Pan 

Parapet,  par'ra-pct.  s. 

A  wall  breast  high. 

Paraphimosis,  pilr-ra-ftt-nioMs.  s. 

(^ao)  DiKase  when  the  prcpudum  cannot  be 
drawn  over  the  gbnds 


iL,  par-a-fras'- "I 
i,par-a-fras'tlk.J 


s. 

rapegmmta. 


Paraphernalia,  par-a-fer-na'le-a. 
s.  Goods  in  the  wife's  disposal. 

Paraphrase,  j^ar'-ra-fraze.  s. 
A  loose  interpreution,  an  explanation  in  many 
words. 

To  Paraphrase,  par'ra-frize.  v.  a. 

To  interpret  with  laxuy  of  expression,  to  trans- 
late loosely. 

Paraphrast,  pSr'ra-frast.  s. 
A  lax  interpreter,  one  who  explains  in  many 
words. 

Paraphrastica 

ti-k4l.  (509)  >a 

Paraphrastick,. 

Lax  in  interpretation,  not  literal,  nqt  verbal. 

Paraphrenitis,  par-a-fri-ni'tis.  s. 
An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Parasanc,  par'a-sang.  s. 
A  Persian  measure  of  length. 

Parasite,  pai'a-site.  5.(155) 

One  that  frequents  rich  tables,  afnd  cams  his 
welcome  by  flattery.^ 

Parasitical,  pur-a-sit'ter-kal.  \ 

Parasitick,  par-a.sit'tik.(509)/  ' 
Flattoringy  wheedling..   . 

Parasol,  pax'ra-«olc.  s. 

A  Miall  sort  of  canopv  or  umhteHa  carried 
over  the  head  to  shade  from  the  sun. 

Parath^sis,  pa-ra/A'c-sis.  s.  (52o) 
A  fi{^ure  in  Grammar  where  two  or  more  sub- 
stantives are  put  in  the  same  case  ;  as,  <*  He 
**  went  to  the  country  where  he  was  born 
*•  [France]  arid  died  thcic.'*  In  Rhetorick,  a 
short  hint,  with  a  promise  of  future  enlarge- 
ment. In  printing,  the  matter  contained  be- 
tween two  crotchets,  marked  thus  [  ]. 

To  Parboil^  par'b6!l.  v.  a.  (si) 

To  half  boil. 

pARCfiL,  pir'sil  s.  (99) 
A  small  bundle  ;   a  ^ri  of  the  whole  taken 
R'P'rately ;  a  quantity  or  mass ;  a  nuroWr  of 
persons,  in  contempt ;  any  number  or  quaBtiiy, 
in  contempt. 

To  Parcel,  par'sil.  v.  a. 
To  divide  into  portions ;   to  make  up  into  a 
mass. 

To  Parch,  parish,  v.  a.  (352) 

To  bum  klighily  and  superficially. 

To  Parch,  parish,  v.  n. 
To  be  scorched. 

Parchment,'  partsh'mlnt.  s. 

Skins  dressed  for  the  writer. 
Pard,  pard.  \ 

PARDALE,parMale./*' 

The  leopard ;  in  Poetry,  any  of  the^  spotted 

beasts. 
To  Pardon,  par'dn.  v.  a. 

To  excuse  an  offt>ndcr ;  to  forgive  a  crime;  to 
remit  a  penalty  ;  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil 
denial  or  slight  apology.  ' 

Pardon,  par'dn.  s.  (170) 

Forgiveness  of  an  offender;  forgiveness-of  a 
crime,  indulgence ;  remission  of  penalty ;  for- 
givenesa  received;  warrant  of  forgiveness,  er 
exempdon  from  punishment. 

Pardonable,  par'dn-a-bl.  a.  (509) 

Vei^ial,  excusable. 
Pardonableness,  pir'dn-a-bl-nls. 

So  Vcnialncis,  susceptibility  of  pardon. 

Pardoj^ably.  p4rMn-a-bli.  ad. 
Venially,  excusably.    - 

Pardoner,  par'dn-ur.  s.  (99) 
OiK'  who  forgives  another. 

•    U  n  2 


To  Pat^e,  pare.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off  extremities  or  the  surface,  to  cut 

away  by  little  and  little,  to  diminish. 
Paregorick,  par-e-gor'ik.  a.  (50^) 

Having  the  power  in  medicine  to  comfort^ 

mollify,  and  assuage. 

Parenchyma,  pa-ren'ke-roa.  s. 
A  spongy  subsuoce;  the  pith  of  a  plant. 

Parenchymatous,  par-cn-kim'a- 

tus.  a.  (314) 
^  Spongy,  pidiy. 
Parenchymous,  pa-rcn'kc-mus.  a. 

Spongy,  pithy. 

Parenesis,  pa-ren  e-sis.  s,  (520) 
Penuasion. 

0:^  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
Didionarv,  places  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllahle  of  this  word,  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Nares,  on  the  antepenultimate,  and 
the  k^rer  make  the  e  long.  Dr.  Johnson  h»» 
several- words  of  a  similar  termination  for  his 
accentuatibn ;  hut  analogy  is  clearer  for  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  N^fcs  with  respcft  to  accent, 
and  dircflly  against  them  with  respe6k  to  quan- 
•  tity ;  for  it  is  not  the  long  quantity  of  the  ori- 
ginal that  can  rrsist  the  shortening  pov^ier  of  iht^ 
English  aniepenultimate  accent  in  this  woid, 
any  more  than  in  Dutrfsir,  EpbemeHs^  &c. 
which  ^c. 

Parent,  pi'r^nt.  s. 

A  fadicr  or  mother. 

Parentage,  par'r^n-tidjc,  s.  (go) 

(315)  Extraction,  birth,  condition  with  respe6l 
to  parents. 

Parental,  pj-rln'tai.  a. 

Becoming  parents,  pertaining  to  parenu. 
Parenthesis,  pa-r4n'/Ai-sis.  s. 
A  sentence  so  included  ini^nother  sentence,  as 
that.it  may  be  taken  out,  without  injuring  the 
sense  of  that  which  incloses  it;    being  com- 
monly marked  thus  (  }.    (590) 

Parenthetical,  par-en-/Aet'i-kal. 

a.  (^09)  Pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 
Parer,  pi'rur.  s.  (98) 
An  in&tmment  to  cut  away  the  surface. 

Parhelion,  par-he' iWn.  s.  (113) 
A  mock  sun. 

Parietal,  pa-ri'e-tal.  a. 
Constituting  the  sides  or  walls. 

Paring,  pa'rlng.  s.  (410J 

That  whicb  is  pared  off  any  thing,  the  rind. 
Parish,  par' rish.  s. 

The  particular  charge  of  a  secular  priest;  a 
prticular  division  or  disirift,  having  officers  of 
us  own,  and  geticrally  a  church. 
Parish,  par'rfsh.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  parish,  having  the  care  of  the 
)Mrnh,  maintained  by  the  parish. 

Parishoner,  pa-rish'un-ur.  s. 
One  that  belongs  to  the  parish. 

Paritor,  par're-tur.  s.  (166) 
A  beadle,  a  summoner  of  the  courts  of  civil 
law. 

Parity;  par'rc-te.  s. 

Equality,  resembl^ce. 

Park,  park.  s.  (si) 
A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  stored  with 
deer  and  other  hcasu  of  chase. 

Parker,  park'Sr.  s.  (ys) 

A  park-keeper. 

Parkleaves,  pJrk'levz.  s.  :    ' 

Anherb. 

Parle,  pSrl.  s. 
Conversation,  talk,  oral  treaty.  * 
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Pr{559).  FStc  (73),  fir  (77),  fill  (83),  fat  (si);  ml  (93),mit(g5);  pme  C165),  pin  (107);  ni  (162),  mivc  (164), 


To  Parley^  par  li.  v-  n. 

To  treat  by  word  of  moath,  to  tatic,  to  discuss 
loy  thing  oially. 

Parley,  par'le.  s. 

Oral  treaty,  talk,  confeiencc,  discussion  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Parliament,  pir'lc-ment.  s.  (274) 
The  assembly  of  the  Jiiiig,  lords,  and  commons; 
which  assembly  is  of  all  others  the  highest,  and 
of  greatest  authority. 


Parliamentary,  p'ar-Ie-mcn  ta-rcr^    us-nes,  s. 


To  Parse,. pirse.  v.  a.  (81) 

To  resolve  a  sentence  into  the  elements  or 
parts  of  speech. 

Parsimonious,  plr.se-tn6'ne«us,a. 

Covetous^  frugal,  sparingly. 

PARSIMONIOUSLY,  par-s5-mi'n5-us. 

li.  ad. 
Frugally,  sparingly. 

ParsimoniousneSs,  par-sc-mo'ni- 


0. 


a.  £na£led  by '  parliament,  suiting  to  parlia- 
ment, p;:rtaining  to  parliament. 

Parlour,  parMur.  s.  (314. 

A  room  in  monasteries,  where  the  religious 
meet  and  converse ;  a  room  in  houses  on  the 
first  floor,  elegantly  furnished  for  reception  or 
entertainment. 

Parlous,  par'lus.  a.  (614) 
Keen,  sprightly,  waggish.     Not  in  tue. 

Parochial,  pa-ro'ki-al.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  parish. 

Parody,  par'ro-de.  s. 
A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  wonb  of  an 
author  or  his  thoughts  arr.  ukenv    ynd,  by  a 
slight  change,  adapted  10  some  new  purpose. 

To  Parody,  par'ro-de.  v.  a. 

To  copy  by  way  of  parody. 

Paronvmous,  par-on'ne-mus.  a. 
Rokcmbling  another  word. 

Parole,  pa-role',  s. 

Word  given  as  an  assurance. 

Paronomasia,  par-o-no-ma'zhe-a. 

•■  (453)  A  rbrtoitcai  figure,  in  which,  bv  th? 
change  of  a  letter  or  syllable,  sevrr<il  things 
arc  alluded  to,   as,    "  They  arc  fiends,  not 

Paroquet,  par'6-kwet.  s. 

.    A  small  species  of  parrot. 

Parotid,  pa-rot'tid.  a.  (503) 

Belonging  to  the  glands  under  and  behind  the 
ear. 

(jrlr  In  this,  and  the  following  word.  Dr.  John- 
son places  the  accent  on  the  anirpenuUimate 
syllable,  but  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash  much 
more  rro)ierIy  on  the  penultimate,  as  here 
inarkea.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  accentuation  of  this  word  is  the 
most  aerecable  to  analogy,  as  it  comes  from  the 
Latin  Parotides,  which,  accordinj^  to  the  gene- 
lal  rule,  by  losing  a  syllable,  has  its  accent  re- 
moved a  syllabic  higher  (sec  Ac  a  o  £  m  y  );  but 
the  succeeding  word,  Parotjs,  is  a  pcrfefi  Latin 
word,  and  theicfore  preserves  its  Latin  accent 
on  the  penultimate. — Sec  Principles,  (No. 503, 
^,)  and  the  word  Irreparable. 

Parotis,  pa-ro'i!s.  s.  (sos) 
A  tumour  in  the  glaidulcs  behind  and  about 
the  ears. 

Paroxysm,  par'rok-sfzm.  s.  (503) 

A  fit,  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

Parricide,  par'ri-side.  s.  (143) 

One  who  destroys  his  father ;  one  who  destroys 
or  invades  any  to  whom  he  owes  particular  re- 
irerence ;  the  murder  of  a  fiithcr,  hiurder  of  one 
to  whom  reverence  is  due. 

Parricidal,  par-ri-sl'dal.    *    \. 

Parricidious,  par-ri-sid'yus.  /  * 

telaiing  to  parricidie,  commiiting  parricide. 

Parrot,  par'rut.  s.  (166) 

A  particoloured  biid  of  the  species  of  the 
itiDokcd  bill,  remarkable  for  the  exaQ  imitation 
of  the  human  voice. 
To  Parry,  par'ri.  v.  n. 
To  pat  by  tbruscs,  to  fence. 


A  disposition  to  spare. 

Parsimony,  par'se-raun-e.  $.  (503) 

(Si?)  Frugality,  covetousncss,  Qiggardliuesa. 
0^  For  the  0,  see  DoMESTiCK. 

Parsley,  pars' 14.  s. 

A  plant. 

Parsnip,  pars' nip.  s.  (gg) 

A  plant. 

Parson,  par'sn.  s.  (170) 

The  priest  of  a  parish,  one  that  has  a  paro- 
chial charge  or  cure  of  souls ;  a  clergyman ; 
it  u  applied  to  the  tcachert  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians. 

({^  The  6  before  ».  piecedrd  by  k,  f»  x.  or  /,  is 
under  the  same  predicament  jis  r ;  that  is,  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  the  two  consonants  unite, 
and  the  vowel  is  suppressed;  as  beckon,  capon ^ 
season,  mnifon^  &c.  pronounced  beck*nf  cafn, 
seai^Hy  muti*nf  &c.  Parson,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  0  suppressed,  and 
not  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it. — See  Fria- 
ciplcs,  No.  103,  170. 

Parsonage,  pir'sn-4je.  s.  (go) 

The  benefice  of  a  parish. 

Part,  part.  s.  (si) 
SomcthiAg  less  than  ihe  whole,  a  portion,  a 
quantitj^  taken  from  a  larger  quantity;  that 
which  in  division  falls  to  each ;  share ;  side, 
party ;  particular  office  or  charaAcr ;  charac- 
ter appropriated  in  a  play ;  business,  duty ; 
relation  reciprocal ;  in  good  part,  iir  ill  part, 
as  well  done,  as  ill  lAont ;  in  the  plural, 
qualities,  powers,  fafuhies;  quaners,  regions, 
distri£U. 

Part,  part.  ad. 
Partly,  in  some  measure.    Not  in  use. 

To  Part,  pSrt.  v.  a. 

To  divide,  to  share,  to  distribtite;  to  separate, 
to  disunite;  to  break  into  pieces;  to  keep 
asunder;  to  separate  comb.ttjnts ;  to  screen. 
To  Part,  pan.  v.  n. 
To  be  separated ;;  to  take  farewell ;  to  have 
shsre ;  to  go  away,  to  set  out ;  To  part  with, 
to  quit,  to  resign,  to  lose. 

Partable,  part'a-bl.  a.^f405) 
Diviitible,  such  as  may  be  parted. 

Part  AGE,  part'iadje.  s.  (90) 
Division,  a£k  of  sharing  or  parting. 

To  Partake,  par-iake'.  v.  n. 
Preterit,  I  Partook ;  Participle  possive.  Par- 
taken. To  have  share  of  any  thing;  to  pani- 
cipate,  to  have  something  of  the  property, 
nature  or  right ;  10  be  admitted  to,  not  to  be 
excluded. 

To  Partake,  par-take',  v.  a. 

To  share,  to  huvc  part  in. 

Partaker,  par-ia'kur.  s. 

A  partner  in  possessions,  a  sharer  in  any  thing, 
an  associate  with;  accomplice,  associate. 

Parter,  part'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  ports  or  separates. 

Parterre,  par-tare',  s.     French. 
A  level  division  of  ground. 


Partial,  pir'shal.  a.  (Sl) 

Inclined  antecedently  to  &v6ur  one  party  in  a 
cause,  or  on  one  side  of  the  question  more  than 
the  other ;  inclined  to  favour  without' reason  ; 
affeBing  only  one  part,  subsititiig  only  m  a-parr, 
not  univenial. 

PARTrALiTY,ptr-sbi-SlMe-ti.s.f542) 
Unconal  stare  otthe  Jadgemcni*and  ftvoor  dF 
one  aDove  the  other. 

To  Partialize,  pir'shal-ize.  v.  a. 
To  make  panbl. 

Partially,  pir'shal-lc.  ad. 

With  unjust  Tavdur  or  dislike ;  in  part,  not 
totally. 

Partibility,  plr-te-b!l'le-tc.  s. 
Divisibility,  sejlarabilify. 

Partible,  par'ic-bl.  a.  (405) 
Divisible,  separable. 

ParTicifable,  p3r-tfs'se.pS-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  shared  or  panaken.    (405} 

Participant,  plr-tts'se-pant.  a. 
Shanng,  having  share  or  part. 

ToPARTiciPATE,pir-its'!ie-pa(e.v.n. 

To  panake,  to  have  share  ;  to  have  part  o£ 
more  things  than  one ;'  to  have  pan  of  some- 
thing common  with  another. 

To  Participate,  pir-iis'se-D5te.v,a. 
To  partake,  to  receive  pan  of,  to  iare. 

Participation,  p4r-tis-se-pa'shun. 

s.  The  state  of  sharing  somcthiog  in  cetn- 
mon  ;  the  a£l  or  state  of  partaking  or  fasnng 
part  of  something;  distribution,  divtsioQ  itno 
shares. 

Participial,  pSr-te-sfp'pe-al.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  participle. 

Participially,  par-te-sXp'pi-al-c. 
ad.  In  the  sense  or  manner  of  a  paiticiple. 

Participle,  pdr'te-s!p-pl.  s, 

A  word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a 
noun  and  verb. 

Particle,  par'te-kl.  s.  (405) 

Any  small  portion  of  a  greater  substance;  a 
word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

Particular,  par-tik'u-lur.  a.  (179) 

Relating  to  single  persons,,  not  general ;  indf- 
vidual,  one  distintl  from  others ;  noting  pit>- 
penies  or' things  peculiar;  attentive iouuogi 
single  and  distin£l ;  single,  not  geneial ;  odd, 
having  something  that  eminently  disiingisisbcs 
him  from  oihers. 

Particu  lar,  pSr-tik'u-Iur.  «.  (ss) 

A  single  instance,  a  single  point ;  indiridiul, 
privare  person ;  priv'ate  inierest ;  private  cba- 
raHer,  ringle  self,  state  of  an  individual;  t 
minute  detail  of  thing^s  singly  enuioeiated; 
distin3,  not  general  recital. 

Particu  lar  ity,  par-rik-ki-lar'c-ic 
s.  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration,  not  gene- 
ral assertion  ;  singleness.  Individuality ;  petty 
account, 'private  incident; -something  pecu- 
liar. 

To  Particu LARizEypir-tik'ku-la- 

nze.  ▼.  a. 

To  mtetioa  4li$tto^y,  10  detail,  10  shew  mi- 
miiely. 
Particu  larly,  pir-t!k'ki.l4r-le.ad 
Distindly,  singly,  not  muvenally ;  inaaex- 
traordinaxy  degree. 

Partisan,  pir'ti-zan.  s.  (524) 
A  kind  of  pike  or  halbend;  an  adheicnt  to  a 
fadion;  the  commander  of  a  party. 
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fj*  All  our  ortbd^ists  agree  in  iccaning  this 
wofd  on  the  fint  fvllnble.  Mr.  Nucsovi, 
Dr.  Johnson  has  improperl);  ■cccntcd  tim 
word  on  the  lasi ;  but,  both  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  DifHomry,  and  the  quarto  printed 
since  ht»  death,  the  accent  is  on  the  firsts 
There  is  not  the  same  onifonnity  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  comfianion  to  this  ^mxdartisani 
for  though  Mr.  Naies,  Mr.  Pcny,  Dr.  Ash, 
-  'W.  JbhnsiOM,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  Penning, 
.  mad  Entkk,  accent  the  first  syllable.  Dr.  John- 
tooy  io  both. editions  of  his  Di£iionery,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  accent 
the  last :  and  Dr.  Kcnrick  places  an  accent  on 
both  fifst.and  last.  The  same  diversity  appears 
in  the  accentuation  of  courtesan,  a  word  of 
cxaOIv  the  same  furm  ;  which  is  accented  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W  Johnston,  Mr. 
Nam,  Penning,  and  Entick,  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble; and  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kttnrick,  Bacban- 
an,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Penning,  on  the  first; 
and  by  Mr.  Perry  both  on  the  first  and  bst. 
The  truth  is,  ihese  three  words  are  among 
tb0se  which  admit  of  the  accent  either  on  the 
fint  or  last  syllable,  and  this  has  pnxhiced  the 
diversity  we  find-  tn  our  Di^ionaries  (5&4>. 
The  accent  on  the  first  s>'lhble  seems  the  roost 
agreeable  to  our  own  analogy,  and  ought  to  be 
pireferred  {503). 

Partition,  par-tish'dn.  s. 

The  aQ  of*  dividing,  a  state  of  being  divided ; 
division,  separation,  disiindion ;  part  divided 
from  the  rest,  separate  pan;  that  by  which 
different  parts  are  separated  ;  part  where  sepa- 
ration is  made. 

To  Partitjom,  p3r-t!sl/un.  v.  a.. 
To  divide  into  disunH  pans.    Little  used. 

Partlet,  partMlt.  s. 

A  name  given  to  a  hen,  the  original  significa- 
tion being  a  ruff  or  band. 

Partly,  p^rt'le.  ad. 

In  some  measure,  in  some  degree* 

Partner,  part'nir.  s.  (98) 

Paruker,  sharer,  one  who  has  part  in  any  thing; 
one  who  dances  with  another. 

To  Partner,  part'nur.  v.  a. 
To  join,  to  associate  with  a  partner.    Little 
used. 

Partnership,  pin'nur-shfp.  s. 

Joint  interest  or  property ;  the  union  of  two 
or  morc/in  the  same  trade. 

Partook,  pir-ti5k'. 
Pret.  of  Partake. 

Partridge,  par'tridjc.  s. 

A  hiiti  of  game. 

Parturient,  par-tu'ri-ent.  a. 

About  to  bring  forth. 
PARtURiTiON,  par-tshif-nsh'.un.  s. 
The  state  of  being  about  to  bring  forth. 

Party.  pSr'ti.  s.  ;      , ,    .  .. 

A  number  of  persons  cooiederated  by  simila- 
riiy  of  designs  or  opinions  ,in  opposition  to 
ocnen ;  one  of  two  litigants ;  one  concerned 
in  any  a&ir;   side,  persons  engaged  against 

.    each  Other;  cause,  side;  a  selcA  assembly; 

•  particular  penon,  a  person  distinB  from,  or 
opposed  to,  another;  a  detachment  of  sol- 
chcra* 

Party-coloured,  par'ti-kul-lurd. 

a.  Having  diversity  of  colours. 
Party-man,  par'tA-man.  s. 
A  faaious  person;  an  abetter  of  a  party. 

Party-wall,  pir-ti-will'.  s. 

Wall  that  separates  one  bouse  firom  the.  next. 
Pakvitude^  pir'vc.tidc.  $. 

Littleness,  minuteness. 


Parvity,  pii'yi'iL  s. 

Littlenew. 

Paschal,  pas'kal.  a.  (as) 
Relatiqg  to  the  paswver;  lelatmg  to  Easter. 

To  Pash,  pash.  v.  a. 
To  strike,  to  crush. 

Pasque-flower,  pask'fl42-fir.  $. 

A  pbnt. 
PA&i^uiN,  pas'kw!n.^(414)       1 
Pasquinade,  pas-k^^n-ade'.  /  * 

A  lampoon* 

To  Pass,  pas.  v.  n. 

To  go,  to  tnove  from  one  place  to  another,  to 
be  progressive ;  to  go.  to  make  way ;  to  make 
transition  from  one  tning  to  another ;  to  van- 
ish, to  be  lost;  to  be  spent,  to  go  awav;  10  be 
at  an  end^  to  be  over ;  to  be  changed  hy  regu- 
lar gradation ;  to  be  enaded,  to  gain  reception, 
to  Income  current;  to  occur,  to  oe  transacted ; 
to  determine  finally,  to  judge  capitally ;  to  ex- 
ceed; to  ihrtut,  to  make  a  push  in  fenciilg;  to 
omit;  to  go  through  the  ahamentary  dual ;  to 
be  in  a  tolerable  state;  To  pass  away,  to  be  lost, 
to  glide  oflF,  to  vanish. 

To  Pass,  pas.  v.  a. 

•To  go  beyor.d  l  to  go  through,  as,  The  horse 
passed  the  river ;  to  spend  time ;  to  move  has- 
tily over ;  to  transfer  to  another  proprietor ;  to 
strain,  to  percolate;  to  vent,  to  let  out;  to  utter 
ceremoniously ;  to  utter  solemnly ;  to  transmit; 
to  put  an  end  to;  to  surpass,  to  excel;  to  omit, 
tonegled;  to  transcend,  to  traiisgress ;  to  ad- 
mit, to  allow;  to  cna£l  a  law;  to  impose  fraudu- 
lently; to  pra£lise  artfully,  to  make  succeed;  to 
send  from  one  place  to  another;  To  pass  away, 
to  spend,  to  waste  ;  To  pass  by,  to  excuse,  to 
forgive;  toneglcd,  to  disregard;  To  pass  over, 
to  omit,  to  let  go  unregarded ;  to  come  to  pass, 
to  be  afire6lc.4. 

Pass,  pas.  s. 

A  narrow  entrance,  an  avenue;  passage,  road; 
a  permissi  >n  to  ^o  or  come  any  where ;  an  or- 
der by  which  vagrants  or  impotent  per!>ons  are 
sent  to  their  place  of  abode  ;  push,  thrust  in 
fencing;  state,  condition. 

Passable^  pas'sa-bl.  a.  (405) 
Possible  to  oc  passed  or  travelled  through  or 
over ;  supportable,  tolerable,  allowable ;  capa- 
ble of  admission  or  reception. 

Passado,  pas-sa'do.  s. 
A  push,  a  thrust.— See  Lumbago. 

Passage,  pas'stdje.  s.  (90) 

A61  of  passing,  travel,  course,,  journey  ;  road ; 
way }  entrance  or  exit,  liberty  to  pass ;  intel- 
lectual admittance,  mental  acceptance ;  unset- 
tled state;  incident,  transaction ;  part  of  a  book, 
single  place  in  a  writing. 

Passed,  past. 

Pret.  and  pan.  of  Pas*. — See  Principles,  No. 
367- 

Passenger,  pas'sin-jur.  s.  Cpp) 

A  travel kr,  one  who  is  upor>  the  road,  a  way- 
farer ;  one  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty 
of  travelling. 

Passer,  pas'sur.  s.  (99) 
One  who  passes,  one  that  is  upon  the  rpad. 

Passibility,  pas-sc-bil'l^-tc,  s. 
Quality  of  receiving  impressions  from^extemal 
agents. 

Passible,  pas'si-bl.  a.  (405) 

Susceptive  of  impressions  from  external  agents. 
Passibleness,  pas^se-bl-nls.  a. 
Quali^  of  fcceiving  impreasionsfrom  external 
agents. 


Passing,  pJs'stng.  part.  a.  (410) 

Supreme,  surpassing  others,  eminent;  it  is  used 
adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaning  oiF  aooiber 
word ;  exceeding. 

PASSiNGBELLf  pas'sin^-bel.  s. 
The  bell  which  rings  at  the  hour  of  departure,  • 
to  obtain  prayera  for  the  pasting  soul ;   it  is 
often  used  tor  the  bell  which  rings  immediately 
after  death. 

Passion,  pash'fin.  s. 

Any  cffe6l  caused  by  external  agency  ;. violent 
commotion  of  the  mind;  anger:  zeal,  ardour; 
love;  eagerness;  emphatically,  the  last  suffer- 
ing of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Passion-flower,  pash'un-flju-ur. 

s.  A  plant. 

Passion-week,  pash'un-w^k'.  s. 

The  week  immediately  preceding  Easter, 
named  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion. 

Passionate;  pash'un-nat.  a.  (pi) 

Moved  by  passion,  causing  or  expressing  great 
commotion  of  mind  t  easily  moved  to  anger. 

Passionately,  pash'un-nat-le.  ad. 

With  passion ;  with  desire,  love  or  batted ; 
with  great  commotion  of  mind ;  angrily. 

Passion aten  ESS,  pish'fin-nat-ncs. 
s.  State  of  being  subjcfl  to  passion ^  vehemence 
of  mind. 

Passive,  pajs'sfv.  a.  (i58) 

Receiving  impression  from  some  external 
agent;  unresisting,  not  opposing;  suffering, 
not  a£ling;  in  Grainmar,  a  verb  passive  is  that 
which  signifies  passion. 

Passively,  pas's!v-le.  ad. 

Wiiha  passive  nature. 

Passive  NESS,  pas'siv-nes.  a. 

Quality  of  receiving  impression  from  external 
agents;  possibility,  power  of  suffering. 

Passivity,  pas-stv've-ie.  s. 

Pdssiveness. 

Passover,  pSs'o-vur.  s. 

A  feast  insiiiuicd  among  the  Jews,  in  memory 
of  (he  time  wbeu  God^  smiting  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptiaos,  passed  over  the  habitations 
of  the  Hebrews }  the  sacrifice  killed. 

Passport,  pas'  port.,  s.     . 

Permission  of  egress. 

Past,  past.  part.  a. 
Property  passed.    See  Principles,   No.  367, 
Not  present,  not  to  come;  spent,.gooe  through, 
undergone. 

f^  This  con tra8ion,  in  cvcty  word  but  the 
preposition,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  onhography. 
It  took  its. rise,  in  all  probability,  from  wor^s 
ending  in  jt»  with  which  it  was  rhymed,  as 
that  of  Pope : 

**  Which  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages/A/f, 
**  But  lights  the  presei^t,  and  shall  warm  the  last" 
But  as  we  see  that  possess,  drest,  and  many 
Of  hen,  spelled  in  this^manner  to  accommodate 
rhyarics  to  the  eye  merely,  have  recovered  their 
true  form ;  there  is  no  reason  why  this  word, 
should  not  do  the  same. 

Past,  past.  s. 
£lliptically  used  for  passed  time. 

Past,  past.  prep.  (367) 

Beyond  in  time ;  no  longer  capable  of;  beyond, 
out  of  rcKh  of ;  beyoiid,  &rther  than;  above, 
more  than. 

Paste,  paste,  s.  (74) 

Anything  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous  and 
tenacious ;  flour  and  water  boiled  togeiher  so 
as  to  make  a  cement;  artificial  mixture,  in 
tmiutioB  of  precious  itoocs. 
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Tjy  Paste,  piste,  v.  a. 

To  usten  witn  paste. 

Pasteboard,  paste'bord.  s. 

A  kind  of  coarse,  thick,  stiff  paper. 

Pasteboard,  paste'bord.  a. 

Made  of  pasteboard. 

Pastern,  pas' turn.  s.  (ps) 
The  di^ance  between  the  joint  next  the  foot 
and  the  coronet  of  a  hone;  the  legs  of  any 

.  animal  in  drollery. 

Pastil,  pas'til.  s. 

A  roll  of  paste ;  a  kind  of  pencil. 

Pastime,  pas'tlme.  s. 

Sport,  aomsemcnt,  diversion. 

Pastor,  pas'tur,  s.  (j66) 
A  shepherd,  a  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of 
a  flock. 

JpASTORAL,  pas'tiir-al.  a.  (88) 

Rural,  rustick,  beseeming  shepherds,  imitating 
shepherds;  relating  to  the  care  of  louls. 

Q;^  For  the  0,  see  Do  m  est  1  c  K. 

Pastoral,  pJs'tur-al.  s. 

A  poem  relative  to  the  incidents  in  a  country 
life,  an  idol,  a  bucolick. 

Pastry,  pa' strc.  5. 

The  a£l  ot  making  pies  ;  pies  or  baked  paste ; 
the  place  where  pastry  is  made. 

Pastry-cook,  pa'stre-ko6k.  s. 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  and  sell  things 
baked  in  paste. 

Pasturable,  pas'tsb&.ra-bl.  a. 
Fit  for  pasture 


Pasturage,  pas  tshu-radje.  s.  (90) 

The  business  of  feeding  cattle ;  lands  graze 
i>y  cattle ;  the  use  of  pasture. 

Pasture,  pas'tshure.  s.  {46\) 

Food,  the  aa  of  feeding  ;  ground  on  wbkh 
caule  feed ;  human  culture,  education. 

To  Pasture,  pas'tshure.  v.  3. 

To  place  in  a  (la^ture. 

To  Pasture,  pas'tshure.  v.  n. 

To  graze  on  the  ground.  ^ 

Pasty,  p^s'te.s.  (515)^ 

A  pyc  of  crust  raised  without*  a  dish ;  a  pye. 

Pat,  pat.  a. 
•  Fit,  convenient,  exa^Iy  suitable. 

Pat.  pat.  s. 
A  lignt  quick  blow,  a  tap :  a  small  lump  of 
matter  beat  into  shape  wiih  the  band. 

To  Pat,  pat.  v.  a. 
To  strike  lightly,  to  fsp. 

Patacoon,  pat-ta-k&in'.  s. 
A  Spanish  com  worth  four  shillings  aiid  eight- 
pence  Etiglish. 

To  PATCH;  patsh.  V.  a. 
To  cover  with  a  piece  sewed  on  ;  to  decorate 
the  face  with  small  spou  of  black  silkj  to 
mend  clumsily,  to  mend  so  as  that  the  origi- 
nal strength  or  beauty  is  lost ;  to  make  up  of 
shreds  or  different  pieces. 

Patch,  patsh.  s.*(352) 

A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  h«le ;  a  piece 
inserted  in  mosaic  or  variegated  work ;  a  small 
spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the  bet ;  a  small  par- 
ticle, a  parcel  of  land. 

Patcher,  paiish'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  patches*  a  botcher. 

PaTCHERY,  pbtsh'ur-i.  s. 
Botcheiy,  bungling  work.    Out  of  use. 

Patchwork,  patsh' wurk.  s. 

Work  made  by  sewing  small  pieces  of  differ- 
ent coloius  iitferchang^bly  together. 


Pate,  pite.  s»  •  . 
The  head. 

Pated,  pa't^d.  a. 
Having  a  pate. 

Patefaction,  pat-te-fak'shun.  s, 

Ah\  or  sutc  of  opening. 

Paten,  pat'cn.  s.  (103) 

A  plate.     Obsolete. 

Patent,  pat' tint,  or  pa' tint.  a. 
Open  to  the  perusal  of  all,  as  letters  patent ; 
something  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

|{^*  This  word,  when  an  adjedive,  is,  by  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  pro- 
nounced with  the  a  long  as  in  paper ;  but  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry, 
and  Entick,  short,  as  in  ^f>at.  But  when  tne 
word  h  a  iuHstaniive,  it  is  proooiinced  with  the 
a  short  by  Mr.Nares  and  »!I  those  orthoepists, 
except  Buchanan.  That  the  adjedive  sliould 
by  some  be  pronounced  vvith  the  a  long,  is  a 
rcmaant  of  that  rtiialogy  which  ought  10  pre- 
vail in  all  words  of  ihts  kind  (544;;  but  the 
unifomiky  with  which  the  substantive  is  pro- 
nounced, with  the  a  short,  precludes  all  hope 
of  altcnnion. 

Patent,  pat' tent.  s.  ^ 

A  wi  it  conferring  some  exclusive  right  or  pri- 
vik'ge. — See  the  adjecltve  Patent. 

Patentee,  pat-ten-tei'.  s. 

One  who  has  a  patent. 

Paternal,  pa-tcr'nal.  a.  (ss) 

Fatherly,  havuig  the  relation  of  a  father; 
hereditary,  received  in  succession  from  one's 
iather. 

Paternity,  pa-ter'ne-te.  s. 

Fathership,  the  relation  of  a  father. 

Path,  pa/A.  s.  (/Sj  (467) 

Way,  road,  traft. 

Pathetical,  pa-zZ^et'te-kai.     1 

Pathetick,  pa-/Aet't{k.  t50(>)  J    * 
Affc6ling  the  passions,  pa^ ionate,  moving. 

Pathetically,  pa-/Ae.'ti-kal-e.ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  may  strike  the  passions. 
Path eticaln ESS,  pa-//^a'ii-kal-nes 
s.  Quality  of  being  paihetick,  quality  of  mov- 
ing the  passions. 

Pathless,  pl/A'I^s.  a. 

Untrodden,  not  marked  with  paths. 

PATHOGNOMONiCK,  pa-/Aog'n6- 
min'ik.  a.  (509) 

Such  signs  of  a  disease  as  are  inseparable,  de- 
signing the  essence  or  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease }  not  symptomatick. 

t^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  suppressed  the  ^  in  this 
word  as  in  gnomon,  without  considering,  thai 
when  a  sylliiblc  precedes,  ihe^  unites  with  it, 
and  is  10  be  pronounced.  1'hus  this  letter  is 
mute  in  sigtif  but  pronounced  in  Signify.  The 
same  inay  K  obscived  of  resign  and  resigna- 
iioHt  inJign,  and  indignity^  &, 

Pathological,  pa/A-o-l&d'je-kal.  a. 

Rebting  to  the  tokens  or  dicovcrablc  eSe^Uof 
a  distemper. 

Pathologist,  pa-/Ail'l6jist.  s. 

One  who  treats  of  pathology. 

Pathology,  pa-/Ao!'l6-je.  s.  (51 8) 

That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to  th> 
distempers*  with  their  diffnences,  cauiesy  and 
effects  incident  to  the^  human  body. 
Pathopoiea,  pa/A-o.p&i'e-a.  s. 

(From  the  Greek  wador  passion^  and 

vMu  to  cause,) 

The  ad  of  moving  the  passions ;  the  method 
made  use  of  to  move  the  passions ;  an  address 
to  the  passions.    Jsb, 


Pathos,  p4'/A6s.  s.  (From  the  Gtcck) 
Paiaoo,  <warmth,  afie£Uoo  of  miod.    Jsh, 

Pathway,  pS/A'wS^  s. 

A  road,  strittly  a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on 
foot. 

PatibularY,  pa-tib'bfi-la-rl.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  gallows. 

Patience,  pa'sbensc.  s. 
The  power  of  suffering,  induraace,  the  power 
of  exped^iog  long  without  rage  or  discontsat, 
the  power  of  suppottiojr  injuria  wiiboot  re- 
venge; sufferance,  permission;  an  herb. 

Patient,  pa'shlnt.  a.  (463). 

Having  the  quality  of  enduring;  calm  under 
pin  or  affli^ion ;  not  reven^ul  against  iii- 
juries,  not  easily^  provoked ;  ix>t  hasty,  doc  vi- 
ciously  eager  or  imffettwus* 

Patient,  pa'shcnt.  s. 

Thttt  which  receives  impressions  from  exteroi! 
agents ;  a  person  diseased. 

Patiently,  p4'shentJi.  ad. 
Without  rage  under  pain  or  afflidioD ;  witb* 
out  viciotu  impetuosity.  . 

Patine,  pat'tin.  s.  (i40) 
The  cover  of  a  ehaltce. 

Patly,  pat'li.  ad. 
Commodiously,  fitly. 

Patriarch,  pa' trJ-3rk, 8.(534X353) 

One  who  governs  by  paternal  right,  the  father 
and  ruler  of  a  family ;  a  bishop  superiour  10 
archbishops. 

Patriarchal,  pa-tre-ir'kal.  a. 

Belonging  to  patriarchs,  such  as  was  possessed 
or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs ;  belonging  to  hierar- 
chical patriarchs. 

Patriarchate,  pa-tr4-ir'kat.(oi)l 

PAtRlARCHSHIP,  pi'tri-ark-ship.  / 
s.  A  bishoprick  stiperiour  to  archbishopricks 

Patriarchy,  pa'tre-5r-ki.  s.  (505) 

Jurisdi^ion  of  a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 

Patrician,  pa-ti4sh'fin.  a. 
Senatorical,  noble,  not  plebeian. 

Patrician,  pa-trish'un.  s. 
A  nobleman  among  the  Romans. 
Patrimonial,  pat.cre-mo'ne^i).  a. 

Possessed  by  inheritance. 

Patrimony,  pat'tri-mfin-ni.  s. 

An  estate  possessed  by  inheritance. 
(JiJ^  For  the  0,  see  Do  ME  STICK. 
Patriot,  pi'tfi-ut.  s.  (505)(534)  . 

One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  his 
country. 

Patriotism,  pa'tre-ut-izm.  s.  (166) 

Love  of  OQc*s  country,  zeal  for  one's  couoiry- 
Patrol,  pS-trole'.  s. 

The  a£l  of  going  the  rounds  io  a  nrrisoo  to 
observe  that  orders  are  kept ;  those  mat  go  ik 
rounds. 
fj;:^  AU  our  orthoepisu  give  this  word,  bodi  si 
noun  and  verb,  the  accent  on  the  last  tylhble, 
except  Mr.  Nares,  who  wishes  to  reduce  it 
to  the  acccntuol.distindtoo  so  often  obiervcfl 
(4<)<)-  Johnson**  (olio  edition  has  tbe  accent 
oi  both  words  on  the  first,  hut  the  quarto  ac- 
cents both  on  the  last ;  vnd  this  acceotmtioo, 
it  is  certain,  is  the  HMMt  received  amoof  the 
.  polite  world. 

To  Patrol,  pa-trole'.  v.  n. 

To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

PAtRON,  pa'irfin.  s,  (166)      ^^ 
One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  proicfl*? 
a  guacdian  saint ;  advocate,  defender,  viodka- 
tor ;  one  who  has  donation  of  ceclesiasiicit 
preferment. 
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nir  (167),  nJt  (163);  t&bc  fi/i)*  tib{ira),  bSU(l73}  5  Si  (299) i  piund  (sis) ;  Min  (466),  mis  (469)- 


Patronage,  pit'trun-tdje.  s.  (90) 

Support,  proccaion ;  guardianship  of  saiats  i 
donation  of  a  benefice,  tight  of  couferriog  a 
benefice. 
0:^  That  the  fint  syllable  of  this  word  is  short, 
and  that  of  fatron  long,  is  owin^j;  to  the  short- 
ening power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent. 
(503)- 

Patronal,  pat'rA-nal.  a. 

Protefiing,  supporting,  guarding,  defending. 

(J:3»  This  word,  Vikc  Matronal,  has  a  divcrsiry 
of  pronunciation  in  our  Di6lionarics,  whicR 
shows  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles 
in  order  to  fix  its  true  sound.  Buchanan  places 
ihc  acccot  on  the  first  sylbble;  but  whether  he 
makes  the  0  long  or  sbort  catmot  be  known. 
Dr.  Ash  places  the  accent  on  the  same  sylla- 

.^  bir ;  and  though  he  makes  the  a  in  Matronal 
short,  yet  be  oMkes  the  same  letter  in  diis  word 
long  ^  in  Patron.  Barclay  and  Fanning  by 
the  stress  upon  the  first  of  Matronal,  am  on 
the  second  of  Patronal:  Perry  and  Entick 
place  the  accent  on  the  fir>t  of  both  these  word>, 
tut  make  the  a  in  Matronal  long,  and  the  same 
letter  in  Pfl/rtjiftf/ short.  Bailey  accents  the 
second  syllable  of  this  word. 

Patroness,  pa'trun-^s.  s. 

A  female  that  defends,  countenances,  or  sup- 
ports ;  a  female  guardian  saint. 

*  g^  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power 
of  the  anteoeQuliimate  accent  in  Patronage, 
Patronise,  ecc  but  canned,  as  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  antl 
Mr.  Perry,  have  done,  allow  it  that  power  in 
Patroness,  because  the  feminine  tecmination 
#sj  is  as  much  a  subjun^yo  of  our  own  as  the' 
participial  terminations  ing  ored,  or  the  plural 
number,  and  therefore  never  ought  to  alter  the 
accent  or  quantity  of-  the  original  word,— Sec 
Principles,  No.  386,  495. 

To  Patronise,  pat'tro-oize.  v.  a. 
(503)  To  proted,  to  support,  10  defend,  to 
counienaace* 

Patronymics,  pat-tro-nWmik.  s. ' 
(^09)  (590)  £xpressing  the  name  of  the  fa- 
ther or  aocest^-. 

Patten  of  a  Pillar,  pat'tin.  s.  (gp) 

Its  base.  * 

Patten,  pit'tfn,  s.  (99), 

A  shoe  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under 
the  common  shoe  by  women. 

Patten  MAKER,  pat'tin-ma-kur.  s. 
He. that  makes  pattens. 

To  Patter,  pat'tur.  v.  n.  (98) 

To  make  a  noise  like  the  quick  steps  of  many 
feet,  or  Uke  the  beating  ot  hail. 

Patter M,  pat'turti.  s. 

The  original  proposed  to  imitation,  the  arche- 
type, that  which  IS  to  be  copied;  a  specimen,  a 
pvt  shewn  at  a  sample  of  the  rest  i  an  instance, 
an  example  ;  any  tning  cut  out  in  paper  to  di- 
led  the' cutting  of  cloth; 

PAUCiLOftUY,piw-sil'o.kwe.$,(5i8) 
A  shon  speech,  speaking  little. 

Paucity,  p5w'sc-ti.  s. 

Fewnesi,  smallm^ss  of  *  number ;  smallness  of 
quantity. 

To  Pave,  pave.  v.  a. 
To  by  with  brick  or  stone,  to  floor  with  stone; 
to  make  a  passage  easy. 

Pavement,  pave'inint.  s. 
Stones  or  bncks  laid  on  the  giound,  stone- 
floor. 


Paver,  pa'var.  (99)         X^ 

Pavier,  pavc'yur.  (1J3)  J 
One  who  lays  witn  stones.  This  word  is  more 
frequently, 'but,  perhaps,  less  properly,  written 
Pa<tnour, 

Pavilion,  pa-vil'yun,  s.  (i  13) 

A  tent,  a  temporary  or  moveable  hoaM:« 

To  Pavilion,  pa-vil'yun.  v.  a. 

To  fiimi^  with  tents ;  to  be  sheltered  by  a 
tent. 

Paunch,  pansh.  s.  (2i4j 

Tho  belly,  the  region  of  the  guts. 

To  Paunch,  pSnsb.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  or  np  the  belly,  to  cxentcrate. 

Pauper,  piw'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  poor  person. 

Pause,  pawz.  s.  (213) 

A  stop,  a  place  or  time  of  intermission;  sus- 
pense, doubt ;  break,  paragraph ;  ^)purent  se> 
pa/ation  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  place  of 
suspending  the  voice  marked  in  writing ;  a 
stop  or  interoiission  in  musick. 

To  Pause,  piwz.  v.  n.  (213) 

To  waif,  to  stop,  not  to  proceed,  to  forbear 
for  a  time ;  to  deliberate  ;  to  be  intermitted. 

Pauser,  piw'zur.  S.  (98) 
He  who  pauses,  he  who  deliberates. 

Paw,  pdw.  s.  (219) 

The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey ;  hand,  ludicrously. 

To  Paw,  p4w.  v.  n. 
To  draw  the  fore  foot  along  the  ground,,  a 
mark  of  impatience  in  a  horse. 

To  Paw,  paw.  v.  a. 
To  strike  with  the  fore   foot;    to  handle 
roughly. 

Pawed,  pdwd.  a    , 

Having  paws ;  broad-fooiCi 

To  Pawn,  p^wn.  v.  a. 

To  pledge,  to  give  in  pledge. 
Pawn,  pawn.  s. 

Something  given  in  pledge  as  a  security-  for 
money  borrowed  or  a  promise  made  \  the  state 
of  being  pledged;  a  common  man  at  cbess. 
Pawnbroker,  p^wn'bro-kur.  s. 
One  who  leads  money  upon  pledge. 

To  Pay,  pa.  v.  a.  (220) 
To  discharge  a  debt ;  to  dismiss  one  to  whom 
any  thing  is  due  with  hb  money  ;  to  atone,  to 
make  amends  by  suifering;  to  beats  to  lewiird, 
to  recompense ;  to  giVe  the  equivalent  for  any 
thing  bought. 

Pay,  pi.  s. 

Wages,  hire,-  money  ^ivcn  in  return  for  ser- 
vice. 

Payable,  pa'a-bl.  a.  (405) 

'  Due  to  be  (laid ;  such  as  there  is  power  to 
pay. 

Payday,  pa'dS.  s. 

Day  on -which  dcht^  are  to  be  discharged  or 
wages  paid. 

Payer,  pJ'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  pays. 

Paymaster,  pa'inis-tur.  s. 

One  who  is  to  pav,  one  from  whom  wages  or 
reward  is  received. 

Payment,  pi'mint.  s. 

The  a£l  of  paying ;  the  discharge  of  debt  or 
promise :  a  reward ;  chastisement,  sound  beat- 
ing. 

Pea,  pi,  s.  (227) 
A  wei^known  kind  of  puke. 


(ffr  When  die  plural  of  this  word  signifies 
merely  number,  it  is  formed,  by  adding  J,  as 
*•  They  are  as  like  as  two  peas.^*  When 
quantity  is  implied  e  is  added  to  /,  as  **  A 
•^  bushel  of  fease"  The  pronunciation,  in 
both  cases,  is  exa£lly  the  same ;  that  is,  as  if 
written  peze. 

Peace,  pcsc.  s.  (227) 

Respite  from  war  ;  quiet  from  suits  or  distiir- 
bance^;  rest  from  any  commotion ;  reconcilia- 
tion of  differences ;  a  sure  not  hostile ;  test,  free- 
dom from  terrour,  heavenly  rest ;  silence,  sup- 
pression of  the  thoughts. 

Peace,  pese.  interj. 
A  word  commandrng  silence. 

Peace-offer  ING,  pisc-offur-ing.s. 

Aaaong  the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  offeii'd  to 
God  tor  atonement  and  reconciliation  for  a 
crime  or  offence. 

Peaceable,  pese'a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Fiee  from  war,  free  fnom  tumult ;  quiet,  un- 
disturbed i  not  quarrelsome,  not  turbulent. 

Peace ablen ESS,  pise'a-bl-nls.  s. 
Quietness,  disposition  to  peace. 

Peaceably,  pese'able.  ad. 
Without  war,   without  tumult;  without  dis- 
turbance. 

Peaceful,  pese' fui.  a. 

Quiet,  not  in  war;  pacifick,  mild;  undis- 
turbed, still,  secure. 

Peacefully,  pese'fuUli.  ad. 

Quietly,  without  disturbance ;  mildly,  gently.* 

PEACEFUL^JEss,  pcsc'fdl-nJs.  S. 
Quiet,  freedom  from  disturbance. 

Peacemaker,  pese'mS-kur.  s. 

One  who  reconciles  differences. 

Peaceparted,  pese'par-tJd,  a. 
Dismissed  from  the  world  in  peace. 

Peach,  petsh.  s.  {22^) 

A  fruit  tree;  the  fruit. 

To  Peach,  petsh.  v.  n.  (352) 

,  Corrupted  from  Impeach ;  to  accuse  of  some 
crime. 

Peach-coloured,  p^t^h'kul-lurd.a* 

Of  a  colour  like  a  peach. 

PEACHICk,  pe'tshik.  s. 
The  chicken  of  a  peacock. 

Peacock,  pe'kok.  s. 

A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  feather*, 
■nd  panicularlv  of  his  tail.  « 

Peahen,  pe'hen.'s. 
The  female  of  a  peacock.-— See  Mankind. 

Peak,  peke.  s. 
The  top  of  the  hill  or  eminence;  aiy  thing 
accuminated ;  tlie  rising  forepart  of  a  head- 
dress. 

To  Peak,  peke.  v.n. 
To  look  sickly. 

Peal,  pele.  s.  (227) 
A  succession  of  loud  sounda,  m  of  bells,  thun« , 
der,  cannon. 

To  Peal,  pele.  v.  n. 

To  play  solemnly  and  loud. 

To  Peal,  pele.  v.  a. 
To  assail  with  noise. 

Pear,  pare.  s.  (73)  (240) 
The  name  of  a  well-known  fruit-tite;    the 
fiuit. 

Pearl,  perl.  s.  (234)  '  ' 

A  gem  generated  ir>  the  body  of  a  testaceous 
>    fiih ;  a  speck  on  the  eye. 

Pearled,  plrH.  a.  (359) 
Adorned  or  set  with  pearls. 
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ftf  (559").  Fife  (7$),  fir  (r?),  fill  (83),ttt(«i)r  ni4(98),  nit  (ga) ;  pine  (kw),  pin  (107)5  ni  (lOa).  »4v«  (lfl4). 

Pedoling,  p^d'dUing.  «.  (410) 


J-, 


Peauleyed,  pJrI'Me.  a. 

Having  a  spccK  m  the  eye. 
PtARLGRASS,  perl'gras.  ^ 
Pearlplant, pirl'plant.  Vs. 
Pearlwort,  pirl'wuit.  J 

Plants. 

Pearly,  perl'^.  a. 
Abounding  with  pearls,  conutning  pearls, 
KOiMing  pearls. 

Pearmaim,  pirc-manc' .  s. 
An  apple, 

Peartree,  pare'tree.  s. 
The  tree  that  be^rs  pears. 

Peasant,  pez'zant.  s.  (88)  (234) 
A  hind,  one  whose  business  Is  rural  labour. 

Peasantry,  pez'zant-re.  s. 
Peasants,  nisticks,  country  people. 

Peascod,  pes'kod.  (515)1 
Peashell,  pe'shel.  J    ' 

The  husk  that  contains  peas. 

Pease,  pczc.  s. 
Food  of  pease. — See  Pea. 

Peat,  pefe.  s. 
A  species  of  turf  used  for  fire. 

Pebble,  peb'bl.  (405) 

Pf^BBLESTONE,  pcb'bl-stone 

A  stone  distin^  from  flints,  beiqg  not  in  lay* 
crs,  but  one  homogeneous  mass ;  a  round  hard 
stone,  rather  smooth  on  the  sur^c ',  a  sort  of 
bastard  gem. 

Pebble-crystal,  peb-bl-kris'tal.  s. 

Crystal  in  form  o£^  nodules. 

Pebbled,  peb'bld.  a.  (35q) 
Sprinkled  or  abounding  with  pelmles. 

Pebbly,  peb'bli.  a. 
Full  of-pebbles. 

Peccability,  p?k-ka-bil'e-te.  s. 

State  of  being  subjefi  10  sin. 

Peccable,  pek'ka-bl.  a.  (405) 

Incident  to  sin. 

Peccadillo,  pek-ka-dil'lo.  s. 

A  petty  fault,  a  slight  crime,  a  venial  ofifence. 

Peccancy,  pck'kan-se.  s. 

Bad  quality. 

Peccant,  pek'kant.  a.  (88) 

Guilty,  crimmal;  ill-disposed,  offensive  to  the 
body;  wrong,  deficient,  unfonnal. 

Peck,  p5k.  s. 

The  fourth  pan  of  a  bushel;  proverbially,  in 
low  language,  a  great  deal. 

To  Peck,  pek.  v.  a. 

<  To  strike  with  the  beak  as  a  bird ;  to  pick  up 
food  with  the  beak ;  to  strike  with  any  pointed 
instrument;  To  peck  at,  to  bt  continually  find- 
ing huh  with. 

Pecker,  pek'kSr.  s.  (os) 

One  that  pecks  •  a  kind  of  bird,  at  the  wood^i 
pecker. 

Peckled,  pek'kM.  a.  (359) 
Spotted^  varied  with  spots. 

Pectoral,  p^k'tur-al.  a.  (557) 

Belonging  to  trie  breast ;  auited  to  strengthep 
the  breast  and  stomach. ' 

^:^  For  the  #,  sec  Domestick. 
Pectoral,  pck'tur-al.  s.  (88) 

A  breast-plate;  a  medicine  proper  10  strengtheii 
the  breast  and  stomach. 

To  Peculate,  pik'ki-latc.  v.  n. 
To  rob  or  defraud  Uie  publtck.. 


0^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  word  m  a 
verb  is  not  in  any  of  our  didionarics :  nOr  do 
the  subst«nnve»  seem  to  have  been  in  genera) 
use,  as  Dr.  Johnson  produeea  no  autfioritiet 
for  them. 


Peculation,  pck-ku-li'shun.  s. 

Robbery  of  ihe  publick,  theft  of  publick 
money. 

Peculator,  pek'ku-li^ur.  s.  (521) 

Robber  of  ibc  publick. 

Peculiar,  pi-kiiMe-ur.  a.  (88) 
Appropiiate»  belonging  to  any  one  wixh  exclo* 
sion  oi:  oih-Jrs ',  i>ariicular,  single. 

Peculiarity,  pc-ku-Je-af'e-te.  s. 

Particularity,  sou>cthing  found  onlv  in  one. 

Peculiarly,  v>e-ku'le-ar-le.  ad. 
Particulaily,  singly ;  in  a  manner  not  conmon 
to  others. 

Pecuniary,  pe-ku'ne-ur-e.  a. 
Relating  to  money,  consisting  of  money. 

Pedagqcue,  ped'da-gog.  s.  (sss) 
One  v^*o  teaches  boys,  a  schcolma&ier,  a  pe- 
dant. 

Pedal,  pe'dal.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  foot. 

Pedals,  pcd'dals,  or  pe'dals.  s. 
The  large  pi^xs  of  an  organ. 

f;:$^  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nares  and  En- 
tick,  who  adopt  the  first  pronunciation,  have 
the  best  usage  on  their  sides;  but  am  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  and 
Perry,  who  adopted  the  bst,  are  more  analogi- 
cal.   See  Principles,  No.  543. 

Pedaneous,  pe-d4'ne-ds.  a. 
Going  on  fcx>t. 

Pedant,  ped'dant.  s.  (88) 
A  schoolmaster ;  a  hian  vain  of  low  know- 
ledge. 

Pedantick,  pe-dan'tik. 

Pedantical,  pe-dan'te-kal 
Awkwardly  osicntaciousxsf  learning, 

Pedantically,  pe-dan'ti-kal-i.  ad. 

With  awkward  ostentation  of  learnii^. 

Pedantry,  ped'dan-tri.  s. 
Awkward  ostentation  of  needieu  learning. 

To  Peddle,  pid'di.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  be  busy  about  trifles. 

Pedestal,  pJd'dJs-tal.  s. 

The  lower  member  of  a  pillar,  the  basis  of  a 
statue. 

Pedestrious,  pc-des'tre-us.  a. 
Not  winged,  going  on  foot. 

Pedicle,  pcd'di-kl.  s.  (405) 
The  footsialK,  that  by  which  a  leaf  or  firuit  is 
fixed  to  the  tree. 

Pedicular,  p*-dik'ku-lar.  a. 
Having  the  pbtlwriasis  or  lousy  diitcmpcr. 

Pedigree,  ped'dc-gre.  s. 

Genealogy,  lineage,  account  of  descent* 

Pediment,  ped'di-ment.  s. 

In  Archite£iure,  an  ornament  that  crowns  the 
ordoiinaoces,  finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings, 
and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates. 

Pedler,  pid'lur.  s. 
Properly  teddUr,  One  who  travels  the  couatry 
with  small  commodities,  coatra6lcd  from  fcttj 
dealer. 

{^  There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  spelling 
this  word  with  one  d  only  as  the'rc  would  be 
in  spelling /d^<//fr  and  fiddUr  in  die  same 
manner.--For  the  reasons,  see  Cod le. 

Pedlery,  pgd'iar.^.  a.  (gs) 
Wares  sold  by  pcddkn. 
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Petty  dealing,  such  as  peddlers  have, 
fjp  The  spelling  of  this  word  night  have  in- 
formed l3r.  Johnson  of  the  true  spelling  of 
PedUr. 

JPedobaptism,  pid-di-bXp'tizm.  s. 

Infant  baptism. 
K^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  se- 
veral of  our  orthocpists  in  making  the  fira  syl- 
lable of  this  word  short.  I  am  authomed  by 
the  shortening  power  of  the  secondaiy  aGrenc 
(530J  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  in  the 
original,  which  has  00  more  mfluence  in  this 
word  than  in  Casarea^  itconomick,  and  a  thou- 
sand others. 

Pedobaptist,  pcd-do-bap'tist.  s. 
One  that  holds  or  praQiscs  idfant  baptism. 

To  Peel,  peei.  v.  a.  (24(5) 
'io  ttecorticate,  to  flay ;  to  plunder.   Accord- 
ing to  analogy  this  should  be  whiien  PiU. 

Peel,  peel,  s. 

The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing. 
Peel,  peel.  s. 

A  broad  ihin  board  with  a  long  handle*   lucd 

by  bakers  10  put  their  bread  in  aod  take  it  out 

of  the  oven. 

Peeler,  peel'fir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  strips  or  flays ;  a  plunderer. 

To  Peep,  peep.  v.  n.  (246) 
To  make  the  first  appearance ;    to  look  siily, 
closely,  or  curiously. 

Peep,  peep.  s. 

First  appearance,  as  at  the  peep  and  first  break 
of  day ;  a  sly  look.   ' 

Peeper,  peep'ur.  s.  (^) 
Young  chickens  just  breaking  the  «bell ;  one 
th^t  peeps. 

Peephole,  pi^p'hole,  1 

Peepinghole.  peep'ing-hole./^* 
Hole  through  which  one  may  look  without 
being  discovered. 

Peer,  pier.  s.  (246) 
Eqtuil,  one  of  the  same  rank;  one  equal  in  ex- 
cellence or  endowments;  companiooi  fellow; 
a  nobleman. 

To  Peer,  pier,  v,  n. 
By  conti;alaion  from  Appear.    To  conie  j»t 
in  sight ;  to  look  narrowly,  to  peep. 

Peerage,  peiridje.  s.  (90) 

The  dignity  of  a  peer ;  the  body  of  pee«. 

Peerdom,  peer'dum.  s.  (166} 
Peerage. 

Peeress,  vkh'h.  s. 

The  lady  of  a  peer,  a  woman  ennobled. 

Peerless*  peir'^s.  a. 
Unequalled,  having  no  peer. 

Peer LESSN  ess,  piir'Ies-nis.  s. 

Universal  superiority. 

Peevisw,  pec'vish.  a.  (246) 
Petuknt,  waspish,  easily  oIKnded,  iniiabte, 
hard  to  please. 

Peevishly,  pie'v!sh-le.  ad. 

Angrily,  qucrulouslv,  morosely. 

Pkevi^hnb«s,  pi4'vlsh.ogs..s.  * 
Irascibility,  queralousoen,  feetfiulacss;  -pei^ 

verseness. 

PEG,^plg.  8. 
A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  bqle;  ihe^ns 
of  an  instrument  in^vhich   the  struigs  arc 
strained;  To  take  a  peg  lower,  to-depiqtt,  to 
swk;  thei^kiiameof41aig|Biet. 

To  PeC,  pig.  V.  a. 
To  fasten  witkikfcg. 

PlLF,.pelf.  «./ 
Money,  riches  ia  an  odious  1 
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Pelican,  pelMc-kan.  s.  (88) 

Thcri  arc  two  sort*  of  Pclicar>5;  one  lives 
upon  fisb,  the  other  keeps  in  descrtSt  and  feeds 
upon  serpents ;  the  Pelican  is  supposed  10  admit 
its  young  to  suck  blood  from  its  oreast. 

Pellet,  pil'lit  s.  (qq) 
A  httlebaiis.abullet,  aWl. 

PELLETED,  p^l'l!t-ted.  a. 
Consiatiog  of  bullets. 

PfcLUiCLft,  pel'le-kl.  s.  (405) 

A  ihin  skin ;  it  is  often  laaed  for  the  film  which 
gatiicrs  upon  liquors  impregnated  with  salt  of 
othtfr  tubstahce,  and  evaporaied  by  heat. 

Pellitory,  pel'l4-iur-e.  s.  (512) 

Pellmell,  pcl-nf)^!'.  a. 

Ganfitoedly,  tuttttiltuddily,  ooeamortg  anotbler. 
Sec  MAtt. 

Pells,  iphz.  9. 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  belonging  M  the 
£xche<tuer,  who  enters  every  Teller*!  bill  intd 
a  parchment  roll  called' Pellu  acctpcoruin^  the 
roll  of  fcceipa. 

P'&luucid,  ptil.lu'sM.  a. 

Clear,  transparcoc»  not  ooake,  not  dark. 

Pellucidity,  peUlfi-$id'e-t^.  \ 

Pellucidnem,  piUiu'sld-A^s.  J    • 
Transparency,  deames^  act  opacity. 

Pelt,  pllt.  ». 

Skin,  hide ;  the  quany  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

PeltmO^iger.  Dek'itldag'gur.  s. 
A  dealer  in  raw  hides. 

To  Pelt,  p^tt.  v.  a.  . 

To  atrike  with  soncthing  thrown ;  to  thiow^ 
tocait. 

f^ELtm^,  pllt'fng.  a. 

This  word  in  ShaMspeaie  aigaifiet  paltry, 
pitiful.    Obsolete. 

Pelvis,  pel'vis.  $. 
The  lower  p^  ti  the  belly. 

p£N|plft.  $. 
An  instrument  of  wtiting I  feather;  wing;  a 
tinali  eackMOi«i  a  ooop. 

To  Penj  pih.  y^.9i. 

To  coop,  to  shut  up,  to  incagei  to  imprison  in 
a  twTOw  place;  to  write. 

PRMAL,  jji'nSi.  a.  (88) 
DetiotiticiAg  Duimbiaent*   etia^lini^  ountsn- 
li^ent :  uied  for  the  purposes  of  puniibmeot, 
vindiaite. 

Pe>4alty,  pIn'naUe.     1 
Penality^  p4-nal'l4-ti./^; 

Puniabreent,  ocnitire,  judicial  laili^Uon;  fer- 
feitiiie  upoo  non^perfermance* 
Penance,  p^n'n|inse.  s. 
InflifKon  either  poblick  or  privMe,  suffered  as 
an  expression  of  repentante  for  sin. 

Pence,  pense.  $• 
The  plural  of  pennyt 

PenciLi  pen'ifl.  8.  (i5p) 
A  small  brush  of  hair  whtcli  DainttR  dip  in 
their  colounr  aoy  initnimeat  oT  writing  witfa- 
011  ink. 

To  Pencil^  pln'sil.  v.n.  (159) 

TopttM. 

Pendant,  pen'dant.  s.  (ss) 

A  jewel  hanging  in  the  ear;  any  toioj 
by  way  of  omameot ;  when  it  signibei  a 
flag  in  ships*  it  is  pronounced  Pennattt* 

Pen  PENCE,  pfaMente,  s. 

Sloflinesfi  lacbnMioD. 
PeDOBNCY,  pifi'dfe-sd.  s. 
Suspeocc,  delay  of  decitiott. 


Pendent,  pin'd^nt.  ai 

Hanging ;  jutting  over ;  supported  above  the 
ground. 

Pending,  p^nd'ing.  a.  (410) 

Depending,  remaining  yet  unaecidcd. 
Pendulosity,  pen-jA-los'c-ti.      1 
Pendulousness,  pen'jA-lui-nes.  / 

9-  I'be  state  of  hanging,  suspension. 

Pkndulous,  p^n'ju-lfii,  a.  (376) 

Hanging,  not  supported  below. 

Pendulum,  pin'ji-lum.  s.  (203) , 

Anv  weight  hung  so  as  that  it  may  easily  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  of  which  the  great 
law  is,  that  its  oscillations  are  always  performed 
in  ^qual  timet. 

Penetrable,  p^n'n£-cra-bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  pierced,  such  as  may  admit  the 
entraiict  of  another- body;  susceptive  of  moral 
or  intelle6tual  impression. 

Penetrability^  p^n-ni-tra-b!l'e-ti 
s.  Susceptibility  of  impressioa  from  another 
body.    * 

Penetrancy,  p^n' ne-tran.se.  s. 
Power  of  cnteriag  or  piercing. 

Penetrant,  pen'ni-trant.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  pierce  or  enter,  sharp, 
subtile* 

To  Penetrate,  p^n'n^.trite.  v.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  enter  beyood  the  surhnie,  to  make 
%ray  imoa  body ;  to aSe£t  the  mind ;  to  rcstch 
the  meaning. 

To  PENETRATE}  pln'ni-lrite.  v.  11. 
(91)  To  make  way. 

PENETltAtiON,.p2n-ne.tri'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  entering  into  any  body;  mental 
entranee  iiito  any  thing  abstruse;   acutencss, 
Sagacity. 

Penetrative,  pin'ni-tra.tiv.  a. 

(52s)  Pietcing,  shaip,  subtiie;  acute,  sagaci- 
ouB,  discemiag}  having  the  power  to  impress 
the  mind. 

.PenetratxvRness,  pln'ne.tra-tiv- 
aes.  8. 
The  quality  of  being  penetrative. 

Penguin,  pen'gwin.  s^ 
A  bird«   though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  poun£; 
a  fruit,  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a 
sharp  acid  flavour. 

Peninsula,  p^n-fn'sht'i-la.  s.  (452) 

A  piece  of  land  almost  surrt^nded  by  the  sea. 

Pen  INSULATED,  pen-!n'shu.l4-ted.j^. 
Almost  surrounded  with  water. 

Penitence,  p4n'nc-tlnse.  $. 

Repentence,  sorrow  fot-  crimes,  contritibn  for 
sin,  with  ameadmeot  of  life  or  change  of  the 


Penitent,  pcn'nc-tint.  a. 
Repentant,  contrite  for  sin,  sorrowful  for  tmu 
transgressions,  and  resolutely  bent  on  Mncoding 
life. 

Penitent,  pin'ni-tint.  s. 

One  sorrowful  for  sin;  one  under  censures  of 
the  church,  but  admitted  to  penance ;  one 
under  the  dire^ion  of  a  professor. 

Penitential,  pen-ne-tln'shal.  a. 
Expressing  penitence,  enjoined  as  penance. 

Penitential,  pen-ni-tln'shil.  s. 
A  book  dheftiog  the  degrees  of  penance. 

Penitentiary,  p^n-ni-ten'shJ-ri. 

s.  One  who  prescribes  tt^  rules  and  itieasures 
of  peftahte;  a  penitent,  one  who  does  penancej 
the  place  wherii  penance  is  enjoined. 
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Penitently,  p?n'nertent-1e.  ad. 
With  rcpcnicncc,   with  sorrow  for  sin,  with 
contrition. 

Penknife.  pen'nJfe.  s. 
A  knife  ukq  to  cut  pens. 

Penman,  p^n'man,  s.  (88), 
One  who  professes  the  art  of  writing  >  >»  au^ 
thor,  a  writer. 

Pennant,  pcn/naijt.  s.  (88) 
A  small  fljg,  ensign,  or  colours ;  a  tackle  fot 
hoisting  things  on  board. 

Pennatrd,  pcn'nA-tcd.  a. 
Winged;  Penaied,  among  botanists,  are  those 
leaves  of  plants  that  grow  dire^ly  one  against 
another  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk,  as  those  of 
ash  and  walnut-tree. 

Penniless,  pen'ne-lcs.  a. 

Monylrss,  poor,  wanting  money- 
Pennon,  pen'nun.  s.  (166) 

A  small  flag  or  colour. 

Penny,  pen'n^.  s. 

'  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a  shilling; 
a  penny  is  the  radieal  denomination  from  which 
English  coin  is  nambered ;  proverbially,  a 
small  sum ;  money  in  general. 

Pennyroyal,  pen-ne-r6e'al.  s. 
A  well-known  herb. 

Pennyweight,  pin'ni-watc.  s. 

A  weight  containing  twenty-four  grains  Troy 
weight. 

Pennywise,  pcn'ni-wize'.  a. 
One  who  saves  small  sums  at  tiie  hazard  of. 
larger ;  with  the  addition  of  pound  foolish. 

Pennyworth,  pen'ne-wur/A.  s. 
As  much  as  is  bouglit  for  a  penny  ;   any  pur- 
chase, any  thing  bought  or  sold  for  money ; 
something  advantageously  bought,  a  purchase 
got  for  less  than  it  is  worth;  a  small  quantity. 

([^  This  word  is  commonly,  and  without  vul- 
garity, conira^^ed  into  Pennurtb^ 

Pensile,  pcn'sfl.  a.  (i4o) 
Hanging,   suspended;    supported  above  the 

^~"°***  111      2 

Pensileness,  pen  sil-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  hanging. 

Pension,  pen  shun.  s.  (451) 
An  allowaiice  made  to  dny  one  without  an 
equivalent. 

Pensionary,  p^n'shun-a-ri.  a. 

Maintained  by  pensions. 

Pensioned,  pcn'shun-ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance  paid  at 
theii(ill  of  another,  a  dependent. 

Pensile,  pcu'sTv.  a.  (428) 

Sorrowfully  thooghiful,  mournfully  serious. 

Pensively,  pen'stv-lc.  ad. 

With  liielancnoly,  sorrowfully. 

Pensiveness,  pen'sfv-nes.'s. 

MeUjiicholy,  sorrowfulness. 

Pent,  pint.     Part.  pass,  of  Pen. 

Shut  up. 

Pentacapsular,  peri-ta-kap'shfi- 

lar.  s. 
Having  five  cavities. 

PENTACrioRD,  pen'ta-kird.  s. 
An  instrument  with  five  strines.  ^ 

Pentaedrous,  pln-ta-e'drus.  a. 

Having  five  sides. 

Pentagon,  pen'ta-gJn.  s.  (1C6) 

A  figure  with  five  ancles. 

Pentagonal,  pen-tag'6-nal.  a. 
Qttinquangubr,  having  five  angles. 
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Pr  (559).  Fitc  (73),  fir  {77),  fall (83),  fat(8l)  5  mitgs),  mk  (95);  pmc  (lOJ).  pin  (107);  no (162),  inivc (l64). 
Pentameter,  pen-tarn' mi-tur. 

A'  latin  verse  of  five  feci. 
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Pentangular,  p2n-tang'gfi-lar.  a. 

Five  cornered. 

Pentapetalous,  p2n-t4-plt'ta-lu$. 

1.  Having  five  pcuU. 
Pentastyle,  pcn'ta-stilc.  s. 

In  Architcdurc,  a  vi^ork  in  which  are  five  rows 
of  columns. 

Pentateuch,  pen'ta-tfike.  s.  (353) 

The  five  books  of  Mbies. 

Pentecost,  pcn'ti-kAste.  s. 

A  feast  among  the  Jews. 

Penthouse,  pInt'hAuse.  s. 

A  shed  hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main 
wall. 

Pentile,  pen'tile.  s. 
A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping  part  of  the 
roof. 

Pent  up,  pent.  part.  a. 
.  Shut  up. 

Pen  ULTIMA,  pe-nul'te-mi.  s. 

The  last  syllable  but  one. . 

Penultimate,  pe-nul'te-matc.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  last  syllable  but  one. 

Penumbra,  pe-num'brS.  s. 
An  imiierfe£k  shadow. 

Penurious,  pe-nu're-us.  a. 

Niggardly,  sparing,  sordidly  mean;  scant,  not 
plentiful. 

PenurioU^ly,  pe-nfi'ie-us-le.  ad. 
Sparirfgly,  not  plentifully. 

Penuriousness,  pe-ni'ri-us-nes.  s. 

'  Niggardliness,  parsimony. 

Penury^  pjn'nu-ri.  s. 

Poverty,  indigence. 

Peony,  pi'o-ne.  s. 

A  flower. 

People,  pee'pl.  s.  (405) 

A  nation,  those  who  compose  a  commanity  ; 
ibc  vulgar,  the  commonalty,  not  the  princes 
or  nobles ;  i>ersons  of  a  particular  class ;  men, 
or  persons  in  general. 

To  People,  pee' pi.  v.  a.  (256) 

To  stock  with  inhabitants. 

Pepper,  pep'pur.  s.  (98) 

An  aromatic  pungent  kind  of  grain  brought 
from  India.  .    t 

To  Pepper, |pc*p'piir.  v.  a. 

To  sprinkle  with  pepper;  lo  beat,  to  mangle 
with  ^hotor  blows. 

Pepperbox,  pcp'pfir-bSks.  s. 

A  box  for  holding  jpeppcr. 

Peppercorn,  pep' pur-kSrn.  s. 

Any  thing  of  inconside cable  value. 

Peppermint,  p^p' pur- mint.  s. 

Mint  cmuicntly  hot. 

Pepperwort,  pep'ur-wurt.  s, 

A  plant. 
Peptick,  pep'tik.  a. 

Helping  aigestioh. 
Peradventure,  per-ad-ven'tshure. 
ad.    Perhaps,    m^y  be,    by  chance;  doubt, 
question.    • 

To  Perambulate,  per-am'bu-late. 
.  V.  a.  'i  o  walk  through ;  to  survey  by  passing 
through. 

Perambulation,  per-am-bu-lA'- 

shun.  s. 

The  a£i  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over; 
a  travelling  survey. 


Perceivable,  per-se'va-bl.  a.  ^ 

Perceptibly,  such  as  falls  under  perception. 

Perceivably,  per-si'va-bli.  ad. 
In  such  a  manner  ai  may  be  observed  or 
known. 

To  Perceive,  per-sivc'.  v.  a. 

To  diKOver  by  some  sensible  effeds ;  to  know, 
to  observe ;  to  be  affe6led  by. 

Perceptibility,  pir-slp-te-bil'i-te 

s.  The  state  of  being  an  objcft  of  the  leiises  or 
mind ;  perception,  tne  power  of  perceiving. 

Perceptible,  p^r-sep'ti-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  Known  or  observed. 

Perceptibly,  per-sep'ie-blc.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  perceived. 

Perception,  per-sep'shun.  s. 

The  power  of  perceiving,  consciousness;  the 
ad  of  perceiving;  notion,  idea;  theatateof 
being  atTe^led  by  something. 

Perceptive,  p^r-sep'tiv.  a.  (512) 

Having  the  power  of  perceiving. 

Perceptivity,  plr-sep-tlv'i-te.  s. 

The  power  of  perception  or  thinking. 

Perch,  p^rtsh.  s.  (352) 
A  kind  of  fish. 

Perch,  pertsh.  s. 

A  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half,  a  pole; 
something  on  which  birds  roost  or  sit. 

To  Perch,  pertsh.  v.  n. 

To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird.   ' 

To  PerCh,  pertsh.  v.  a.     ^. 
To  place  on  a  perch. 

Perchance,  per-tshanse'.  ad. 

Perhaps,  peradventure. 

Percipient,  per-s!p'pe-eat.  a. 

Perceiving,  having  the  power  of  perception. 

Percipient,  ptr-sfp'p^-cnt.  s. 

One  that  has  the  power  of  perceiving. 

To  Percolate,  plr'kA-l4te.  v.  a. 

To  strain. 

Percolation,  per-kA-l4'sh3n.  s. 

The  aB  of  straining,  purification  or  separauon 
by  straining. 

To  Percuss,  per-kus'.  v.  a. 

To  strike. 

Percussion,  per-kush'un.  s. 

The  aft  of  striking,  stroke ;  effeft  of  sound  in 
the  ear. 
Percutient,  per-kfi'shent.  s. 
Striking,  having  the  power  to  strike. 

Perdition,  per-dish'un.  s. 

Destruftion,  ruin,  death;  loss;  eternal  death. 

Perdue,  per'du'.  ad. 

Close  in  ambush. 

Perdurable,  per'du-ra-bl.^.  (293) 

Lasting,  long  continued. 

Q:^  Mr.  Nares  tells,  us  that  this  word  throws 
the  accent  back  to  the  founb  syllable  from 
the  end,  though  the  derivation  demands  it 
otherwise.  I  am  &oriy  to  differ  from  so  judi- 
cious an  orthoepist ;  but  cannot  conceive  that 
derivation  requires  t^hc  same  accent  as  oii 
durable,  since  this  word  is,  like  many  others, 
considered  as  a  simple,  derived  from  the  Latin 
perdurabfiisp  which,  though  not  a  classical 
word,  is  formed  in  the  Latin  analogy,  and  has 
the  same  efic£l  on  English  pronunciation  as  if 
it  came  to  us  whole ;  which  efFe£l  it  to  place 
the  accent  in  the  anglicised  word  011  that  syl- 
lable which  had  a  secondary  accent  in  Latm, 
and  that  is  the  first.— Sec  Academy  and 

' Incomparable. 


The  reason  why  such  a  formative  as  ferdurMiis 
may  be  admitted  as  the  parent  of  ferdtiraUt, 
and  not  interfer'io  that  of  innrferena^  is,  that 
we  form  interference  from  the  verb  to  inier" 
fere^  rather  than  from  m/^i^r/>,  which  is  ooc 
a  Latin  word,  though  perhaps  in  the  Latin 
analogy  of  formation ;  but  we  have  no  verb  to 
perdure  from  whence  to  form  perdurable,  and 
therefore  allowably  follow  the  Latin  analogy 
of  formation,  and  the  English  analogy  of  pro- 
nouncing such  formatives^See  iNTERrBR- 
fi  N  c  E .  Poetical  authorities  are  decidedly  ia 
fiivour  of  this  accentuation. 

<*  O  perdurable  shame !  let's  stab  ourselves.** 

SbaAespeare, 
««  the  "f  ig'roiu  tweat 

'*  Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdktaUe 

•«hcat" Brayt9H. 

**  Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
"Be  perduraiiy  fin'd  ? Shakespeare, 

Perdurably,  per'du-ra-bli.  ad. 
Lastingly. 

Perdu  RATION,  p^r-du-ra'shun.  $. 

Ix>ng  conti nuance. 

To  Peregrinate,  per're-gre-nJte. 

V.  n.  To  travel,  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 

Peregrination,  pir-re-gre-nA'- 
shun.  s. 
Travel,  abode  in  foreien  countries. 

Peregrine,  pir're-gr!!!.  a.  (l5o) 
Foreign,  not  native,  not  domestidt. 

To  pERE^iPT,  pir.2mt'.  V.  a, 
To  kill,  to  crash.    A  law  term. 

Peremption,  per-lm'shun.  a. 

Crush,  extinSion.    Law  term. 

Peremptorily,  pSr'rem-tur-rl-le, 
ad.  Absolutely,  positively,  so  as  to  cut  dS  all 
farther  debate. 

Perbmptoriness,  pSr'rem-tur-i- 
nes.  s.  (412) 
Positivencss,  absolute  decision,  dogmatism. 

Peremptory,  per'rem-tur-e,orpcr 
^m'lo-re.  a.  (512)  • 
Dogmatical,  absolute,  such  as  destroys  all  £u^ 
ther  expostulation. — For  the  «,  see  Domes- 
tick. 

(^  If  we  consult  our  orthSepists,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  two  pronunciations  more  equally 
balanced  than  those  that  are  given  to  this  word. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Entick. 
are  for  the  nrst ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ken* 
rick,  fiailey,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fenoing,  and 
Perr}',  for  the  last;  but  notwithstanding  the 
last  has  these  authorities  to  support  it«  I  am 
much  misrrfken  if  the  first  has  not  obtaiacd  a 
complete  vi£lory.  That  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  words  of  this  kiiui^  to  draw  the-accent 
high,  is  evident;  it  is  as  evident  likewise,  that 
those  polysyllables,  which  we  derive  firom  the 
Latin,  inchne  to  accent  that  syllable  on  which 
we  place  a  secondary  accent  in  pronouncing 
the  original,  (see  Acadkmy  and  Disputa- 
ble ;)  and  provided  there  are  no  clusters  of 
uncoinbinable  consonants  in  the  iatter  syllables, 
there  is  no  reason  Why  this  accentuation  sbotild 
be  checked.  This  is  the  case  with  th«  wofd 
in  question ;  the  ^  is  mute,  /  is  easiiy  fiffo* 
nounc'ed  after  em,  and  the  whole  termioarioa 
is  sufficiently  smooth  and  voluble :  W  in  Per^ 
fiwBory  thecase  is  difierent;  the  uncomhii^ 
ble  consonants  nr/  ait  not  to  be  pronounced 
without  considerable  difficulty,  if  we  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  theietbie  ih«s 
accentuation  ought  to  be  avoided  as  mucbw  in 
Corruptible^  which  Ke.  The  Poet)  indiiic  to 
the  side  i  boive  adopted : 
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**  TcMnorrow  be  in  readiness  to  go; 
<*  Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  pertmpUryP 

Shakespeart. 
*  If  I  entertaine 
*  As  ffremptorie  a  desire,  to  level  with  the  plaine 
*^  A  dtie,  where  they  lov*d  to  live ;  stand  not 

«  betvnzt  my  ire 
^  And  what  he  aims  at.** Chapman. 

Ben  Johnson  too  in  his  Grammar  places  the 
accent  on  the  fint  syllable  of  this  word. 

Perennial,  per-ci/ne-aKva.  (lis) 
Lasting  through  the  year ;  perpetual ;  unceas- 
ing. 

PereNnity,  per-ren'ne.te.  s. 

Equality  of  lastifig  through  all  seasons,  per- 
petuity. 

Perfect,  p^r'fikt*  a. 

Coinplcte,  consummate,  finished,  neither  de- 
fc£bvc  nor  redundant ;  fully  informed,  fully 
skilful;  pure,  blameless,  clear,  immaculate. 

To  Perfect,  per'fekt.  v.  a. 

To  finish,  to  complete,  to  consummate,  to 
bring  to  its  true  state ;  to  make  skilful,  to  in- 
strud  fully. 

Perfecter,  per'fekt.dr.  s.  (98) 

One  that  makes  perfefi.  ^ 

Perfection,  per-Tek'shun.  s. 

The  state  of  being  perfe6l;  something  that 
concurs  to  produce  supreme  cxccUencc  >  auri- 
bute  of  God. 

To  Perfectionate,  per-fek'shunr 
ite.  V.  a. 
To  royke  perfeS. 

Perfective,  pefi?Sk'tiv.  a.  (512) 

Conducing  to  briug  to  perfedion. 

Perfectively,  per-flk'tiv-le.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  brings  to  perfe£lion. 

Perfectly,  per'fekt-lc.  ad. 

In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  totally, 
completely  j  cxauly,  accurately.  * 

Perfectness,  pcr'fekt-nes.  s. 

Completeness;  goodness,  virtue,  a  scriptural 
word;  skill. 


Perfidious*  per 


Trcacheious, 
faith. 


fid'yfis 


to  trust, 


a. 
guilty 


of  violat 


violated 


Perfidiously,  per-fid'yus-lc.  ad. 

Treacherously,  by  breach  of  faith. 

Perfidiousness,  per-fid'yus-nes.s. 
The  quality  of  being  perfidious. 

Perfidy,  per'fi-de.  s. 
Tieachcry,  want  of  faith,  breach  of  faith. 

Tq  Perflate^  pJr-flate',  v.  a. 
To  blow  through. 

Perflation,  per-fla'shun.  s. 

The  a^  of  blowing  through. 

To  Perforate,  per'fo-rate.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  witii  a  tool,  to  bore. 

Perforation,  pcr-fo-rA'shun.  s. 

Tbe  a6t  of  piercing  or  boring;    hole,  place 
bored. 

Perforator,  per' fo-rS-tur.  s.  (521) 

The  insrruincni  ox  boring. 

Perforce,  p^r-forse'.  ad. 

By  violence,  violctuly. 

To  Perform,  pcr-form',  or  per- 
form' ,  V.  a. 

To  execute,  to  do,  x»  discharge^  to  Khieve  an 
undertaking. 


(^  There  is  a  wantod  deviation  from  rule  in 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives, which  calls  aloud  for  reformation.  Pro- 
nounciag  the  last  syllable  like  form,  a  scat,  is 
a  gross  departure  from  analogy;  as  will  appear 
by  comparing  it  with  the  same  syllable  m  re- 
formy  conform^  inform,  deform,  transform, 
&c.  This  error  seems  chiefiy  confined  to  the 
stage,  wheie  it  probably  originated.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  affeUed  altt^r,  to  give  (he 
word  a  foreign  air,  first  pronounced  it  in  this 
manner;  though,  in  justice  to  the  stage,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  has  less  of  this 
afietbtion  thin  any  theatre  of  elocution  in  the 
kingdom* 

To  Perform,  pcr-form' •  v.  n. 

To  succeed  in  an  attempt. 

Performable,  per-fSrm'a-bl,  a. 
Pra^icable,  such  as  may  be  done. 

Performance,  per-tor'mans.  s. 
Co;nplction  of  something  designed,  execution 
of  something  promised  ;  composition,  work  ; 
a6frion,  something  done. 

Performer,  pcr-form'ur,  s.  (ps) 

One  that  performs  any  thing  *,  it  is  generally 
applied  to  oik  that  makes  a  publick  exhibition 
of  his  skill. 

To  Perfricate,  p^r'fre-k4tc.  v.  n. 

To  rub  over. 

Perfumatory,  p^r-fi'ma-tir-e.  a. 
(512)  That  which  peifumes. 

Perfume,  per' fume.  s.  (492) 

Strong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give  scents 
toother  things;  sweet  odour,  fragrance. 
(t3*  Penning.  Perry,  Entick,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Buchanan,  W.  Jonston,  and  Kenrick,  place 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  eitb^ 
when  a  substantive  or  a  verb.  As  a  subsun- 
tive,  Scott  places  the  accent  either  on  the  first 
or  last,  and  Sheridan  on  tbe  first.  Mr.  Nares 
has  shown  at  large,  that  the  poets  accent  the 
substantive  b«ih  ways;  but  the  analogy  of  dis* 
pliable  nouns  and  verbs  seems  now  to  have 
fixt  tbe  accent  of  the  substantive  on  the  first, 
and  that  of  the  verb  on  the  last. 

To  Perfume,  per-fume'.  v.  a. 

To  scent,  to  impregnate  with  sweet  scent. 

Perfumer,  plr-f6'mur.  s.  (98) 

One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  things  made  to 
gratify  the  scent. 

PERFUNCTORiLY,per-funk'tur.re-le. 

ad.  Carelessly,  negligently. 

Perfunctory,  per-funk'tur-e.  a. 

Slight,  careless,  negligent. 
^f^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W. 
Johnston,  who  accent  this  word  on  the  first 
syllabic ;  but  have  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr  Nares,  Barclay,  Penning,  Bailey,  Buchan- 
an, add  Entick,  on  my  side  for  accenting  the 
second:  and  this  pronunciation,  without  any 
authority,  would  be  more  eligible  than  the 
other,  from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the 
uiicombinable  consonants  in  the  last  syllables 
without  tbe  ^sunce  of  accent,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  adverb  ferfunSlorily 
and  the  possible  abstrs^  noun  fcrfun£ioriness 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  accent  as  the 

adjc^iivc.— SeePuREMPTORYjlRREFRA- 
CABLi:  and  CoRRUPTiBLi. 

To  Perfuse,  pcr-fuze'.  v.  a.  (437) 
To  tiu6ture,  10  overspread. 

Perhaps,  pcr-haps'.  ad. 
Peradventure,  it  may  be. 

Periapt,  per' re-apt.  s. 
Amulet,  charm  worn  as  a  preservative  against 
diseases  or  mischief.    Obsolete. 
XX2 


Pericardium,  per-e-kar  de-um.  s. 

(293)  The  Pericardium  is  a  thin  tnfnibidne  of 
a  conick  figure  that  resembles  a  purse,  and  con- 
tains the  heart  in  its  caviiy. 

Perica^PIUM,  p^r-e-kar'pe-unr.  s.  ' 
In  Botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  membrane  en- 
compassing tbe  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant. 

Periclitation,  per-c-kle-ta'shun. 
s.  The  state  of  being  in  dariijcri  trial,  cxpcii- 
ment. 

Pericranium,  per-e-kra'ne-um.  s. 
The  Pericranium  is  the  tnenibiane  that  covers 
the  skull. 

Periculous,  pe-rik'ku-lus.  a.  (314) 

Dangerous,  hazardous. 

Perigee,  per'e-jee.  \ 

Perigeum,  per-e-je'5m.  /^' 

.  Is  a  point  in  the  havens,  wherein  a  planet  is 

said  to  be  in  iu  nearest  distauce  possible  from 

the  ear th.^Scc  European. 

Perihelium,  pcr-e-he'le-um.  s. 
Is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  is 
nearest  the  sun. 

Peril,  per'rtl.  s. 
Danger,  hazard,  jeopardy  ;  denunciation,  dan- 
ger oenouncod. 

Perilous,  pir'ril-us.  a.  (sU) 

Dangerous,  hazardous,  full  of  danger;  it  is  used 
by  way  or  emphasis,  or  ludiciAis  exaggeration 
of  any  thing  bad  ;  smart,  witty.  In  this  last 
sense  out  of  use.  ' 

^^  This  word  is  commonly,  but  improperly, 
written  with  double  /,  p^riihus^  as  it  comes 
from  the  French  perileux. 

Perilously,  plr'ril-us-le.ad. 

Dangerously. 

Peri Lou&N ESS,  perMl-Ss-nes.  s. 
Daogerousness. 

Perimeter,  pe-rim^me-tur.  $.  (gs) 

The  compass  or  sum  of  all  sides  which  bound 
any  figure  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  refti- 
linear  or  mixed. 

Period,  pe'ri-ud.  s.  (166) 

A  circuit ;  time  in  which  any  thing  is  per* 
formed,  so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner; a  stated  number  of  years,  a  round  of  time 
at  the  end  of  which  the  things  comprised  with- 
in the  calculation  shall  return  to  tlie  .state  in 
which  ihey  were  at  the  beginning ;  the  end  or 
conclusioii;  the  state  at  which  any  tlujig  ter- 
minates ;  length  of  duration  -,  a  complete  sen- 
tence from  one  full  stop  to  another. 

To  Period,  pc're-ud.  v,  a. 
To  put  an  end  to.    An  afie£)cd  woid. 

Periodick,  pe-re-od'ik.  (509)  1 

Periodical,  .p^-re-odMe-kal.   J  ^' 

Circular, making  a  circuity  making  a  revolution; 
happening  by  revolution  at  some  stated  time  \ 
regular,  performing  some  a£^ion  at  stated  times ; 
relating  to  periodh  or  revolutions. 

Periodically,  pe-re-od'dc-kul-e. 

ad".  At  stated  periods 

Periosteum,  pcr-e-Ss'tshum.  s. 

All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible 
membrane  called  the  Periosteum. 

Peripate'wc,  pcr-e-pa-tet'ik.  s. 
One  of  thcancient  sect  of  philosophers,  called 
peripatetics;  so  called  because  they  used  to. 
uispute  walking  up  and  down  the  Lyceum  at 
Alliens.  They  were  the  followers  oi  Aris- 
totle. 

Periphery,  pi-rif'fi-re.  $. 

Circumference. 
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Periphrasis,  pe-nrfra-si*.  s.  (520) 

Circumlocution  I  use  of  many  words  to  express 
the  sense  of  one. 

PERIPHRA3TICAL,  per-rl-fras'te-kal. 
a.  Circumlocutory,  expressing  the  sense  of  one 
word  in  many. 

pERlPNEUMONY,pcr-ip-nii'mo-ne 
Peripneumonia,  plr-ip-nii-mo^ 

nc-a. — SeePATHOGNOMONICK 
s.  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

To  Perish,  pcr'rish.  v.  n. 
To  die,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  lost,  to>come 
to  nothing;  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decay; 
to  be  lost  eternally. 

Perishable,  per-r!sh-a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Liable  to  perish,  subjeft  to  decay,  of  short 
duration. 

Perishableness,  plr'rish-a-bl-nes. 
s.  Liablcness  to  be  destroyed,  liableness  to 
decay. 

PEHiSTALTick,  per-^-stal'tik.  a. 
Peristaltick  motioO  is  (hat  vermicular  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contra6^ion 
of  the  spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excremenu 
are  pressed  downwards  9nd  voided. 

Peristerion,  per-is-te're-un,  s. 
The  herb  vervain. 

Perisystole,  per-e-sis'to-le.  s. 

The  pause  or  interval  betwixt  the  two  motions 
of  (he  heart  or  pulse. 

Peritoneum,  per-e-to-ne'um,  s. 

(50P)  7^his  lies  immediately  under  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  aiKi  soft  mepi- 
brane,  which  encloses  all  the  bowels. 
To  Perjure,  per'jure.  y.  a. 
To  forswear,  to  taint  with  iierjury. 

Perjurer,  p^r'ju-rur.  s.  (ps) 

One  that  swears  fatsriy. 

Perjury,  per  ju^re.  s. 

False  oath. 

Periwig,  ner're-wig.  s. 

Adicititious  hnir  for  the  head ;  hair  not  natu- 
ral, worn  by  way  of  ornament,  or  conceal n^cnt 
of  baldness. 

To  Periwig,  per're-wig.  v.  a. 

To  dress  in  false  hair. 

Periwinkle.  per're-w!ri-kl.  a. 

A  small  shell  fish,  a  kind  of  sea  snail. 
To  Perk,  perk.  v.  n. 
To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  aflRrded  brisk- 
ness. 

To  Perk,  plrk.  v,  a. 

To  dress,  to  prank. 

Per  LOUS,  per' lis.  a. 
Dangerous,    full  of  hazard.     Now  written 
Perilous. 

Permanence,  plr'ma-nense.  \ 
Permanency,  per'ma-nen-si.  / ^' 

Duration,  consistency,  continuance  in  the  same 
irate. 

Permanent,  per'ma-nent.  a. 

Durable,  not  decaying,  unchanged. 

Permanently,  pir'ma-nent-lc.  ad. 

Durably,  hstingly. 

Permansion,  pir-nian'shun.  s. 
Continuance. 

Permeable,  per'mc-a-bU  a.  (405) 

Such  as  may  be  passed  through. 
Permeant,  per'me-ant.  a* 

Passing  through. 

To  Permeate,  pir'nic-itc.  v,  a. 

To  pass  through. 


Permeation,  per-me-i'shSn.  s. 

The  aft  of  passing  through.   ' 

P^RMisciBLE,  plr-mis'»e.bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  mmgled. 

Permissible,  per-m!s'si-hl.  a. 

What  may  be  permitted. 

Permission,  per-mlsh'un.  s. 

Allowance,  grant  of  liberty. 

Permissive,  per-mis'siv.  a.  (i58) 

Granting  liberty,  not  favouring)  not  hindcnng* 
thoui^h  not  approving;  granted,  suffered  with- 
out hmdrance,  not  authonsed  or  favoured. 

Permissively,  plr*m!s'a}v.li.  ad. 
By  bare  allowance,  without  hindrmco. 

Permistion,  per-mis'tshun.  s.  (464) 
The  aft  of  mixing. 

To  Permit,  per-m!t'.  v.  a. 
To  allow  without  con^xnand;  to  suffer  without 
authorising  or  approvmg ',  to  allow,  to  Mffcr, 
to  give  up,  to  resign.    In  this  last  sense  xiot 
very  properly  used. 

Permit,  per'mit.  s.  (492) 

A  written  permission  from  an  officer  fer  trans- 
pornng  goods  from  place  to  place,  sbQwing 
the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 

Permittance,  per-mit'tanae.  9. 
Allowance,  forbearance  of  opp^itioo,  permis- 
sion. 

Permixtion,  pir-miks'tshSn.  s. 
The  aft  of  mingling,  the  state  of  being  ming- 
led. 

Permutation,  p^r-mfi-ta'shin.  s. 

Exchange  of  one  for  another. 

To  Permute,  pcr-mute'.  v.  a. 

To  exchange. 

Permuter,  per-mu'tur.  s.  (98) 
An  exchanger,  he  who  pcraiutM. 

Pernicious,  p^r-nish'us.  a.  (292) 

Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree,  destructive; 
quick,  in  this  sense  very  improperly  used  by 
Milton. 

Perniciously,  pcr-nish'us-le.  ad. 

Destruftively,  mischievously,  ruiacusty. 
Pern  iciousN  ESS,  per-nish'us-nesls. 

The  quality  of  being  Mmicious.      • 
Pernicity,  per-nis'se-ie.  s. 

Swiftness,  celerity. 

Peroration,  j)cr-&-ra' shun.  s. 
The  conclusion  of  an  oration. 

To  Perpend,  per-pind'.  v.  a. 
To  weigh  in  the  mind,  to  consider  attentively. 

Perpendicular,  per-pen-dik'i-Iar. 

a.  Crossing  at  right  angles  ;  cuuing  the  hori- 
zon at  right  angles. 
PERPENDiCULAR,per-pen-dik'u-]ar. 
t.  A  line  crossing  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Perpendicularly,  per-pen-dik'- 
ku-lar-le.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  liiic  at  right 
angles ;  in  the  direftioo  of  a  straight  line  up  and 
down. 

Perpendicularity,  per-pen-dik- 

i-lar'^-t^.  s. 
The  state  of  being  perpendicular. 

Perpension,  pcr-pen'shun.  s. 

Consideration. 

To  Perpetrate,  per'pi-trate.  v.  a. 

To  commit,  to  aft.     Always  in  an  ill  sense. 

Perpetration,  per-pe-tra'shun.  s. 
The  aft  of  cQmmiuing  a  crime;  a  bad  aftioo. 


Perpetual,  per-plt'tshi.al.  a.  (461) 

Never  ceasing  i  continual,  uninitTroptti). 

Perpetually.  plr-plt'tsbA,alrli.ad. 

Constvinily,  cominually,  incessantly. 

To  Perpetuate,  p?r-pet'tsh4-Jtc. 

V.  a.  To  make  perpetual,  to  preserve  from  ex- 
tjf>ftionj  to  eternise ;  to  contimic  without  cesa- 
fion  or  intermissioo. 

PERPETUATi,ON,per-pet-tshfi.i'shun. 
s.  The  aft  of  making  perpetyai,  ioccssant  con- 
tinuance. 

Perpetuity,  per-pi-tfi'i-ti.  s. 
Duration  to  all  ^turiiy  ;  rxcmption  from  in* 
tf  rodisNOB  or  cessation  ;  spmetniflg  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

((:3"^  For  the  reason  why  the  #  is  net  aspiraic4  ia 
this  word,  see  Fu T  u  R I T Y. 

To  Perplex,  pcr-pleks/.  v,  a. 
To  disturb  with  doubtful  ootioosa  to  enianelc; 
to  embarrass,  to  make  intricate. 

Perplexedly,  p|r.plek.«i'ed.lc. ad. 

(364)  Intricately,  with  involutioa. 

Perplexbdness,  plr-pI^ks'Jd-n^j. 
s.  (365}  EmbarrassiDcnt,  anxiety;  iouicdcy, 
involution,  difficulty. 

Perplexity,  pir-pleks'e-ti.  s. 
Anxiety,  distnfticMi  <h  mind ;  edtan^lemeot, 
intricacy. 

Perpotation,  plr-pi-i4'slwn.  s, 
The  aft  of  drinking  largely. 

Perquisite,  per'kwiz'-fc. «.  fi56) 
Soraeihiiig  gaioed  h^^  place  or  eftce  aw  wd 
above  the  setded  wages* 

Perquisition,  pcr-kwc-zlsh'^n.  s. 

An  accurate  inquiry,  a  febormtsh  seairb. 

Perry,  per' re.- s. 
Cyder  fnade  of  peara. 

To  Persecute,  per'sf-kutc.  v.  a. 

To  h;\fas$  with  peoafties,  to  persoe  witb  mh 
ligfiiiy ; .  to  pursue  with  repeated  s8sof  wq- 
geance  or  enmity ;  to  importune  much. 

Persecution,  pcr-s^-ku^shun.  s. 

The  aft  or  prafticc  of  persecuting ;  the  sJite 
of  being  persecuted. 

Persecutor,  per'se-ku-tur.  s.  igs) 

One  who  harasses  othcK  with  coatinuc^  ^ 
lignity. 

Perseverance,  plr-s^-ve'ranse. «. 

Persistancc  in  any  design  or  attempt,  sieadtDCSi 
in  pursuits,  constancy  in  progress. 

Perseverant,  per-s^-ve'ram.  a. 

Pecsisting,  constant. 

To  Persevere,  per.se-vcre'»  v.  n. 
To  persist  in  an  attempt,  not  to  give  ova,  v» 
to  quit  the  design. 

ff^  Mr.  Nares  observes,  that  this  word  v» 
anticnily  written  ferscuery  and  acccnica  oa 
the  second  syllable. 


-say  thou  art  mine. 


•<  My  love,  as  it  begins,  so  shall  pmner. 

^  ^rxtr^AcActlV. 

'<  Pertever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  king*" 

is:«^7«A«,Actn. 

«  But  in  her  pride  she  doth  pertcv<r  still*' 

But  that  before  the  time  of  Milton  tfcc  spcUioc, 
and  accentuation  bad  been  changed. 
'<  Whence  htavy  persecution  shall  ari«e 
*<  Of  all  who  in  the  worship  feneven 
'<  Of  spirit  and  truth.'*— Ar.  LtO^  »•  v-  ^• 
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nir(l67),  n&t  (l63)  ;  tibe  (l7l/\  tub  (172),  bull  (173)  5  ill  (299)  ;  pMnd  (3 13)  j  fbin  (466),  TBis  (469). 


As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  th^re  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  pronunciation ;  and  that  it  is  verv 
properiy  written  so,  appears  from  other  words 
of  the  same  form.  Declare,  respire,  exphrc, 
frocufw.  Ax:,  from  declaro,  respirOj  expUro, 
prtcuf,  &c.  and  consequently  from  perseatero 
ought  to  be  former!  persen}ere:  not  one  of  our 
orfhdcpists  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
bblc ;  yet  such  js  the  force  of  prescription, 
that  the  old  pronunciation  is  not  entirely  roott- d 
out,  cspccialfy  in  Ireland,  where  this  pronunci- 
ation is  still  prevalent. 

P{;rsev  BRING  LY,per-si-vere'ingJe. 
ad.  With  perseverance. 

To  Persist,  per-sfst'.  v.  n.  (447) . 

To  penevere,  to  continue  firmt  not  to  give 

over. 
Persistance^  per-sis'tanse.   1  ^ 
Persistency,  per-sis'ten-se.J 

The  state  of  persisting,  steadiness,  constancy, 
perscverence  in  good  or  bad  j  obstinacy,  con- 
tumacy. 

Persistive,  per-s!s'tiv.  a.  (157) 
Steady,  not  receding  from  a  purpose,  perse- 
vering. 

Person,  pir'sn.  s.  (170) 

Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman;  human 
being;  a  general  loose  term  for  a  human  being; 
one's  sel^  not  a  representative  ;  exterior  ap- 
pearance ;  man  or  woman  represented  in  a  fic- 
titious dialogue;  characler;  charaBer  of  office : 
in  Grammar,  the  oualitv  of  the  noun  that 
modifies  the  verb. — ^aee  Parson. 

Personable,  per'sun-a-bl  a. 

Handsome,  graceful,  of  good  appearance. 
^^  As  the  0  in  person  is  suiik,  as  in  seasm, 
treason,  &c.  so  this  word  bein^  a  compound 
of  our  own,  and  personage  <Qm^x\%  10  us  from 
the  French,  we  generally  suppress  the  •;  but 
as  personal,  personate,  &c.  come  to  us  from 
the  Latin,  we  generally  preserve  the  o.  This 
i»  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the  slight  dif- 
ference we  find  in  the  pronunciation  ot  these 
words ;  and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  ihiidt  we 
ought  to  preserve  the  o  distinQly  in  all  of 
ibem,  except  person,  and  even  m  this,  on 
solemn  occasions,  I  have  not  the  least  ob ' 
je61ion. 

I'ERSONAGR,  per'sun-tdjc.  s.  (90) 
A  considepible  person,  man  or  woman  of  emi- 
nence ;  exterior  appearance  ;  ai/,  stature;  cha- 
racler assumed ;  character  represented. 

Personal,  per'sun-al.  a.  (88) 

Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things, 
not  real;  affecting  individuals  or  particular 
people,  peculiar,  proper  to  him  or  her,  relat- 
ing to  one's  private  anions  or  cnara£ler ;  pre- 
sent, not  a3ing  by  representative ;  exterior, 
corporal ;  in  Law,  something  moveable,  some- 
thing appendant  to  the  person  ;  in  Grammar, 
a  personal  verb  is  that  which  has  all  the  regu- 
lar modifications  of  the  tliree  persons,  opposed 
to  impersonal  that  has  only  the  third. 

Personality,  pcr-so-nal'le-te.  s.* 

The  existence  or  individuality  of  any  one. 

Personally,  per' sun-il-!e.  ad. 

In  person,  in  presence,  not  by  repre^ntative; 
wirh  respt6t  to  an  individual  particularly;  with 
regard  to  numerical  existence. 

To  Personate,  per'sun-4tc.  v.  a. 

To  represent  by  a  h£titious  or  assumed  charac- 
ter, so  as  to  pa>s  for  the  person  represented ;  to 
represent  by  a6^ioa  or  appearance,  to  ad  ;  to 
pretend  hypocriiically,  with  the  reciprocal  pro* 
noon;  to  counterfeit, to  feign;  it  resemble;  to 
make  a  represenative  of  as  in  a  picture,  oiu  of 

USe.^ScC  PSR$ONABL£. 


Pearson  at  ion,  per-sun-a'shun.  s. 

Counterfeiting  of  another  person. 

Personification,  pcr-s6n'nc-fe- 

k^'shun.  s. 

Prosopopoeia,  the  change  of  thmcs  to  persons. 
To  Personify,  p^r-son'nc-fl.  v.  a. 

To  change  from  a  thing  to  \  person. 

Perspective,  pir-sp^k'tiv.  ». 

A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed;  the 
science  by  which  things  are  ranged  iu  a  pic- 
ture, according  to  their  appearance  in  their  real 
situation;  view,  vi^to. 
(J^  This  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 
was  generally  accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first 
syllable ;  but  the  harshness  ot  this  pronuncia- 
tion arising  from  the  uncombinable  consonants 
in  the  latter  syllables,  has  prevented  this  pro- 
nunciation from  gaining  aiiv  ground  in  prose  i 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  same 
reason  had  prevented  the  initial  accentuation 
of  similar  words.— —See  Irrefragable, 
Corruptible,  Acceptable,  &c. 

Perspective,  per-spek'tiv.  a, 

RcUiing  to  the  science  of  vision,  optick,  opti- 
cal. 

Perspicacious,  per-spi-kJ'shus.  a. 

Quick  sighted,  sharp  of  sight.  Mentally  ap- 
plied. 

Perspicaciousness,  per-spi-ki'- 
shus-nls.  s. 
Quickness  of  sight.  ,     4  ,   t     1 

Perspicacity,  per-spe-kas'sc-ie.  s. 
Quickness  of  sight,  of  mental  sight. 

Perspicience,  pir-spish'e-^nse.  s. 
The  a6i  of  looking  sharply.     Little  used. 

Perspicil,  per'spe-siL  s. 
A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed,  an 
optick  glass. 

Perspicuity,  p|er-8pi-ku'i-te.  s. 

Clearness  to  the  mind,'  easiness  to  be  under- 
stood, freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity ; 
transparency. 
Perspicuous,  per-sp!k'ku-us.  a. 

Transjiarent, clear,  such  as  may  be  seen  through; 
clear  to  the  understanding,  not  obscure,  not 
ambiguous. 

Perspicuously,  pir-spik'ku-us-le. 

ad.  Clearly,  not  obscurely.  * 

Perspicuousness,  pcr-splk'kiLi-us- 

nes.  s. 
Clearness  without  obscurity. 

Perspirable,  per-spi'ra-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores; 
perspiring,  emitting  perepiration. 

Perspiration,  p5r-spe-ia'shun.  s. 

Excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

Perspir.\tive,  per-spi'ra-tiv.  a. 
(512)  Performing  the  a£l  of  perspiration. 

To  Perspire,  p^r-spire'.  y,  n. 

To  perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores ; 
to  be  excreted  by  the  skin. 

Persuadable,  per-swa'da-bl,  a. 

Such  as  may  be  persuaded. 
To  Persuade,  per-swade'.  v.a.(33l) 

To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion  ;  to  influ- 
ence by  argument  or  expostulation.  Persuasion 
seems  rather  applicable  to  the  passions,  and 
Argument  to  the  reason ;  but  this  is  not  always 
ol»erved.  To  inculcate  by  aigumem  or  ex- 
postulation. 

Persuader,  pir-swa'dur.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  influeoces  by  penoasioo  an  importu* 
Date  adviser. 


PERSUASiBLEypir-sw4'ze.b!.a,(439) 
To  be  influenceci  by  persuasion. 

Persuasibleness,  pjr-swJt'zi-bl- 
n^s.  s,  (43p) 
The  quality  of  being  flexible  by  persuasion. 

Persuasion,  pir-swA'zhun.  .s. 

The  a6l  of  persuading,  the  a£l  of  influencing 
by  expostulation,  the  aa  of  gaining  or  atiem)ii- 
ing  the  passions;  the  state  of  being  persuaded, 
opinion. 

Persuasive,  pcr-swi's!v.  a.  (428) 

Having  the  power  of  persuading,  having  inflit- 
enca  en  the  passions. 

Persuasively,  pcr-swa's!v-le.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 
PERSUASiVENESS^per-swa'siv-nes.s^ 

Influence  on  the  passions. 

Persuasory,  per-swi'sur-e.a.  {429) 

(512)  {557) 
Having  the  power  to  persuade. 

Pert,  pert.  a. 
Brisk ;  smart ;  saucv. 

To  Pertain,  per-tanc'.  v.  n. 

To  belong,  to  relate  to. 

Pertinacious,  pcr-ti-nS'shSs.  a. 

Obstinate,  stubborn,  perversely  resolute ;  reso- 
lute, constant,  steady. 

P£RTINACIOUSLY,plr-\e-n5'shSs-l4. 
ad.  Obstinately,  stubbornly. 

Pertinacity,  plr-ti-na/i'si-ti."^ 
PERTiNACiousNESS,per-te-na'-  >s.- 
shu.^-nes.  j 

Obstinacy,  stubbornness;  resolution,  conr 
stojicy. 

Pertinacy,  per'ti-na-si.  s. 
Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  penistency ;  resolu^ 
tioii  j  steadiness,  constancy. 

Pertinence,  p^r'ti-iiense.  \ 
Pertinency,  plr'ti-n^n-t^i.  /  * 

Justness  of  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  prpr> . 
priety  to  the  puq)osr,  appositeness. 

Pertinent,  pcr't.^-nent.  a.. 
Relating  to  the  matter  in  hand,    just  to  the 
purpose;  ap|)Oiite;   relating,  rrgarding,  con- 
cerning. 

Pertinently,  pcr'tc-nlnt-li.  ad. 

Appositely,  to  the  purpose. 

Pertinentness,  per'te-nent-nes.  s^ 
Appositeness. 

Pertingen  r,  per-t!n'jeiu.  a. 

Reaching  to,  touching. 

Pertly,  pert'lc.  ad. 

'  Briskly,  smartly,  saucily,,  petulantly. 

Pertness,  pert'nes.  s. 
Brisk  folly,  saucines.%  ))etulance ;  petty  liveli-^ 
ness,  spriteliness  without  force. 

Pertransient,  plr-tran'she-cnt.  a« 
Passing  over. 

To  Perturb,  pcMurb'.  1 

To  Perturbate,  per-tur'bite.  / 

V.  a.  To  disquiet,  to  disturb  ;  to  disorder,  to- 

confuse. 

Perturbation,  pir-t6r-ba'.shun.,s. 

Disquiet  of  mind;,  ivstlcssness  of  passions; 
di&oiiier;  cau>c  of  disquiet;  commotion  o^ 
pa»>ions. 

Perturbator,  pcr-tur-bi'tfir.  $. 

(314}  Raiser  of  crimmotions. 

Pertusion,  pcr-tu'zhun.  $. 
The  a£l  of  piercing  or  puiKhiog ;.  bole  made 
by  punching  or  piercing. 
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Pr  {559).  Fite  (73),  fir  (77),  fill  (ss),  fSt  (si);  m^  (93),  m2t (95);  pine  (lO?),  p!n  (107);  n&  (162),  niive  (164), 


To  Pervade,  p^r-vJde',  v.  a.         » 

To  pass  throueh  an  aperture,  to  permeate  1  to 
pass  tkrougb  the  whole  extensioru 

Pervasion,  per-vi'zhun.  u 

The  aft  of  pervading  or  passing  through. 
Perverse,  per-verse'.  a. 

Oistoricd  from  the  rijzht ;  obstinate  in  the 
wrong,  stubborn,  untratUble;  petulant,  vex- 
atious. 

Perversely^  per-versMe.  ad. 

Ptcvishly,  vcxatiously,  spitefully,  crossly. 
Perverseness,  per-vers'nes.  s. 

Petulance,  peevi&hoess,  spiteful  crossness. 
Perversion,  per-v^r'shun.  s. 

The  a6l  of  perverting,  change  to  worse. 

Perversity,  pcr-ver'se-te.  s. 

Perverseness,  crossness. 

To  Pervert,  p^r-vlrt'.  v.  a. 

To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose ;   to 
corrupt,  to  turo  from  the  risht. 
Perverter,  per-vert'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  changes  any  tiling  from  good  to  bad, 
a  corrupter ;  one  who  distorts  an^  thing  from 
the  rigBt  purpose. 

Pervertible,  pSr-vert'te-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  easily  perverted. 

Pervicacious,  per-ve-ka'shus.  a. 
.  Spitefully  obstinate,  peevishly  contumacious ; 
With  spiteful  obstinacy. 

P£RViCACipusLY,per-ve-ki'shus-le. 
ad.  With  ^teful  obstic)9cy. 

•    Pervicaciousness,  plr-ve-ki'.^ 

shus-nes.  (292)  > 

Pervicacity,  per-vi-kas'siS-tc.  J 
s.  Spiteful  obstinacy. 

Pervious,  per've-us.  a. 
Admitting  passage,  capable  of  being  permeat- 
•ed ;  pervading,  permeating. 

Perviousness,  per've-us-nes.  s. 
Quality  of  admitting  a  passage. 

Peruke,  per' ruke.  s., 

A  cap  offalse  hair,  a  periwig. 

Perukemaker,  per'riike-mi-kur.  s. 
A  maker  of  perukes,  a  wigmaker. 

PerIjsal.  pi-ru'zal.  a.  (ss) 
The  a6l  of  reading. 

To  Peruse,  pe-ruze'.  v.  a* 

To  read ;  to  observe,  to  examine. 

Peruser,  pi-ri'zur.  s.  (9s) 

A  reader,  examiner. 

Pest,  pest.  s. 

Plague,  pestilence;  any  thing  mischievous  or 
dcstru6uve. 

To  Pester,  pes'tur.  v.  a.  (98) 
To  disturb,  to  perplex,  to  harass;  to  encum- 
ber. 

Pesterer,  pes'tur-ur.  s.  (553) 
One  that  pesters  or  disturbs. 

Pesterous,  pes'tur-Ss.  a.  (314) 
Encumbering,  troublesome. 

Pesthouse,  pest'hSuse.  s. 
An  hospital  for  persons  infected   with  the 
plague. 

pESTif  eRous,  pes-t!f'fer-us.  a. 
Destni£live ;  pestilential,  infedious. 

Pestilence,  pes'te-lense.  s. 

Plague,  pest,  contagious  distemper. 

Pestilent*  pls'ti-lcni.  a. 
Producing  piagoes,  naligQant;  mischicTOus, 
iicstrudivtt. 


Pestilential,  pes-te-len'shaL  a. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence, producing 
pestilence,  infeflious,  contagious;  mischievous, 
destru£Hve.  ^ 

Pestilently,  pes'ti-lenulc.  ad. 

Mischievously,  desiruccivcly. 

Pestillation,  pcs-til-la'shun.  s. 

1  he  act  of  pounding  or  breaking  in  a  morur. 

Pestle,  pis'tl.  s.  (405)  (472) 

An  mstrumeni  with  which  any  thing  is  broken 
tn  a  mortar. 

Pet,  pet.  s. 
A  slight  passion,  a  slight  fit  of  anger ;  a  lamb 
taken  into  ihc  house,  and  brought  up  by  hand; 
any  animal  umed  and  much  fondled ;   a  fa- 
vourite. 

To  Pet,  pet.  v.  a. 
'  To  spoil  by  too  much  fondling. 

Petal,  pe'tal,  or  pet'al.  s^ 
Petal  IS  a  term  in  Bouny,  signifying  those  fine- 
coloured  leaves  that  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants.   The  leaf  of  a  flower,  as  distinguished 
Ironi  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

fl:^  I  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of 
lix  first  syllable  of  this  word  with  Mr.  Shcri- 
dyi  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  join  Dr.  Kenrick  and 
Mr.  Scott,  who  make  the  e  long.  In  all  words 
of  this  form  we  ought  to  incline  to  this  pro-, 
nunciation,  from  its  being  so  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy. Let  it  not  be  pretended  that  the  e  in 
the  Latin  petaiutn  is  short ;  so  is  the  a  in 
laheltum,  and  the  /  in  libellus,  which  yet  in 
the  English  label  and  libel  we  pronounce  long. 
But  however  right  the  long  sound  of  ^  may  be 
by  analogy;    I  am  apprehensive  that,    as  in 

.  Pedals^  the  short  sound  is  in  more  general  use. 
See  Pedals. 

Petalous,  pet'ta-lus.  a.  XsOd) 
Having  petals. 

Petar,  pe-tir'.       1 

Petard,  pp-drd'.  / *; 

A  piece  of  ordnance  resembling  a  high-crowned 
hat,  chiefly  used  to  breakdown  a(  barrier. 

Petechial,  pe-te'ke-al.  a.  (353) 

Pestilentially  spotted. 

Peter-wort,  pe'tur-wurt.  s. 
A  plant  somewhat  diflferent  from  St.  Jobn's- 
wort. 

Petition,  pe-tish'un.  s. 

Request,  intreaty,  supplication,  prayer;  single 
branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

To  Petition,  pi-tfsh'un.  v.  a. 
To  solicit,  to  supplicate. 

Petition  ARi  ly,  pe-tish'un-a-re-li. 

ad.  By  way  .of  begging  the  question. 

Petition  ARi',  pi-tish'un-a-re.  a. 
Supplicatory,  coming  with  petitions;  contaiiv- 
ing  petitioiis  or  requests. 

Petitioner,  pe-tish'un.ur.  s.  (93) 

One  who  ofl^ers  a  petition. 

Petitory,  p^t'te-tur^.  a.  (512) 
Petitioning,    claiming  the  property  of   any 
thing. 

8:3^  For  the  0,  see  Dome  stick.    . 


Petre,  pe't^r.  s.  (4 16)  . 

Nitre,  salt-peUe. 

Petrescent,  pe-tres'sent.  a.  (510) 
Growing  stone,  becoming  stone. 

Petrifaction ♦  pet-trc-fak'shun.  s. 

1  he  act  of  turning  to  stone,  the  si«*ie  of  being 
turned  to  stone ;  that  which  is  made  stone. 

Petri F ACTIVE,  plt-ti4.fak't!v.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  form  stone. 


Petrification,  ngt-tri-f^-kJ'shin. 

A.  A  body  formed  by  changing  other  matter  to 
stone, 

Petrifick,  pi-tiifftk.  a.  (509) 
Having  the  power  to  change  to  stone. 

To  Petrify,  pct'trc'fi.  v.  a.  (iss) 

To  change  to  stone. 

To  Petrify,  pit'tri-fi.  v.  n. 

To  become  stone. 

Petrol,  pe'trol.  \ 

Petrolium,  pe-tro'li-um.j '• 

A  liquid  bitumen,  black,  floating  on  the  water 

of  springs.  # 

Petronel,  pet'tro-nel.  s. 

A  pistol,  a  small  gun  used  bv  a  horseman. 
Petticoat,  pet'te-kote.  s. 

The  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

Pettifogger,  pet'te-rtg.gur.  s. 

A  petty  small-rate  lawyer. 

Pettiness,  pct'te-ncs.  s. 
Smallness,  littleness,  inconsiderablenessi  unim- 
portance. 

Pettish,  pit'tish.  a. 

Fretful,  peevish. 

Petti SHN  ESS,  pet'tish-nes.  s. 

Frctfulncss,  peevishness. 

Pettitoes,  pet-t4-t6ze.  s. 
The  feet  of  a  suckiug  pig;    feet,  io  con- 
tempt. 

Petto,  pet' to.  ad.  In  Petto., Italian. 
The  breast ;  figurative  of  privacy. 

Petty,  p^t'te.  a. 

Small,  inconsiderable^  lijttle. 

Pettycoy,  pIt'te-kAe.  s. 
An  herb. 

Petulance,  pet'tshfi-lanse.  1 
Petulancy,  pet'tshu-lan-se./*' 
Sauciness,  peevishness,  want6nncss. 

Petulant,  pet'tshi-Iafiu.  a.  (461) 

Saucy,  perverse,  vrantoa. 

Petulantly,  pct'tshi-lant-le.  ad. 

With  petulance,  wiib  saucy  pertncss. 

Pew,  pi.  s. 

A  scat  enclosed  in  a  church. 

Pewet,  pe'wit.  s.  iqg) 

A  water  iowl ;  the  lapwmg. 

Pewter,  pu'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  compound  of  metals,  an  artificial  metal;  tb« 
plates  and  dishes  in  a  hoube. 

P^^VTERER,  pi'tur-ur.  S. 
A  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 

Phenomenon,  fe-nom'c-non.  s. 
1  bis  has  sometimes  Phenomena  in  the  plural. 
An  ^pcanuicc  in  the  works  of  naiorc.    . 

Phaeton,  fi'e-toii.  s. 

A  kind  of  high  open  carriage  upon  four  wbccls* 
used  for  pleasure. 

Phalanx,  fa'lanks,  or  fal'lanks.  s. 
A  troop  of  men  closely  embodied. 

(t^*  The  second  manner  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  more  general  ;  but  the  first  is  more 
analogical.  If,  when  we  pionouncc  a  Laiinor 
G  reek  woi  d  of.  two  »y  llablcs,  having  a  sinfiic 
consonant  between  two  vowels,  we  aiva)'s 
make  the  first  vowel  long ;  it  is  vcrv  nacuraJ, 
when  such  a  word  is  transplanted  wfiole  into 
our  own  larjguagc,  to  pronounce  it  in  the  same 
manner.  That  tnc  ouantity  of  (be  original  has  * 
very  little  to  do  in  this  case,may  be  seen  under 
the  word  Dbama  (544);  and  vet  nothing  bat 
an  absurd  regard  to  this  could  Dave  ioflueQcea 
the  general ity  of  Speakers  to  proooonce  diis 
word  with  tAe  first  vowel  sbon,  contrary  to 
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i. 

L,  fir-ma-si'tik.  J 


the  old  genuine  analogy  of  our  own  languaee* 
as  Dr.  Wall  is  calls  it,  and  contrary  to  tnc 
manner  in  which  wc  pronounce  the  word  in 
tbeoriginaU  for  .though  locai,  favour,  and 
labmr,  have  the  first  vowel  short  in  the  Latin 
localis,  fafvor^  and  Mor,  we  pronounce  them 
both  in  Latin  and  English  according  to  our 
own  analogy,  with  the  o  and  a  long  And  open. 
The  tame  may  be  observed  of  words  from  the 
Greek.  In  the  word  in  c]ue$tton,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Dr.  Ash,  who  make  the  first  •  vowel  long, 
ought  to  outweigh  that  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Perry,  £ntick»  and  Buchanan,  who  ^lake  it 
short. 

Phantasm,  fan'tazm.      1 

Phantasma,  fSn-taz'ma./^' 

Vain  and  airy  appearance,  something  appearmg 
only  to  imagination. 

Phantastical,  fan-tas'ti-kal.     1 

Phantastick,  fan.tas'tik.  (soq)  J 

a.  Sec  Fantas  riCAL. 

Phantom,  fan'tum.  s.  (166) 

A  spe£hne,  an  apparition;  a  fancied  vision. 

Pharisaical.  far-r4-si'i-kal.  a. 

Ritual,  externally  religious,  from  the  scGi  of 
the  Phariseesy  wnote  religion  consisted  almost 
wholly  in  ceremonies. 

Pharmaceutical,  fir-ma-si'it 

kal.  (509) 
Pharmaceutics, 

a.  Relating  to  the  kiiowled^  or  art  of  pfiar- 
macy,  or  preparation  of  medicines. 

Pharmacologist,  far-ma-kolMo- 
list.  s.  (5 18) 

A  writer  upon  drugs. 

PHARMACOLOGY,  flr-ma-kJl'lo-je.  s. 
The  knowledge  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Pharmacopoeia,  flr-ma-ko-p<i'ya. 

s.  A  dispensatory,  a  book  conuining  rules  for 
the  coiDposition  of  mcdictoes. 

Pharmacopolist,  fir-ma-kop'po. 

list.  s. 

An  apothecaiy,  one  who  sells  medicines. 
Pharmacy,  far'ma-si.  s. 

The  art  or  pra£lice  of  preparing  medicines, 
the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Pharos,  fa' ros.  s.  (544) 
A  light-house,  a  watch-tower. 

PHARYNGOTOMY,iar-in-got'tA-mi.s. 
The  a^  of  making  an  incision  into  the  "wind- 

Eipe,  used  when  some  tumour  in  the  throat 
inders  respiration. 

Pharynx, fa' rfnks.s.  SccPhalanx. 
The  upper  part  of  the  gullet,  below  the 
larynx. 

Phasis.  ik'sls.  8. 

In  the  plural  Phases.  Appearance  exhibited  by 

any  body,  as  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
Pheasant,  f^z'zant.  s. 

A  kind  of  wild  cock;  a  beautiful  krge  bird  of 

game. 

To  Pheese,  feze.  v.  a. 

To  comb,  to  fleece,  to  carry.    Obsolete. 

Phenix,  fe'nlks..s. 

The  bird  which  is  supposed  to  exi$t  single, 
and  to  rise  again  from  ns  own  ashes. 

Phenomenon,  fe-norn'ml-nin.  s. 

Appearance,  visible  quality;  any  thing  that 
strikes  by  a  new  appearance. 

Phial,  fi'ai.  $. 

A  smaU  bottle. 

Philanthropy,  ffl-anVAro-pe.  s. 
( 131}  Love  of  mankind,  good  oacurc. 


To  PhiliPj  fil'fp.  y.  a. 

To  give  a  smart  stroke  with  the  en '1  of  a  finder 
bent  against  the  thumb,  and  suddenly  strait- 
ened. 

((i^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  dt£li- 
onary,  I  have  seen,  but  have  heard  it  in  a  thou- 
sand conversations  where  it  bas.been  used  witb- 
oui  scruple.  It  means  a  very  singular  action 
of  the  hand  which  can  be  expressed  by  no 
other  word ;  and  certainly  deserves  a  place  in 
the  langtiage.  If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture 
it  is  derived  from  Philippe  :  the  smartness  of 
the  stroke  being  similar  to  the  asperity  of  the 
oration. 

Philip,  fil'fp.  s. 

A  smart  stroke  with  the  end  of  the  finger  bent 
against  the  thuihb,  and  suddenly  straitened. 

Philippick,  fil-lip'pik.  s. 

Any  inve6tive  declamation. 

^^"  Invc£tive  orations  are  so  called  from  those 
of  Demosthenes,  pronounced  against  Philip 
kitig  of  Macedon,  and  which  a^unded  with 
the  sharpest  inve£ltves. 

Philolooer,  fJ-lol'lo-jur.  s.  (l3j) 
One  whose  chief  study  is  language*  a  gram- 
marian, a  criiick. 

Philological,  fil-A-lJd'ji-kal.  a. 

Critical,  grammatical. 

Philologist,  fi-lol'li-jfst.  s.  (13 1) 

A  critic,  a  grammarian. 

Philology,  fe-Iol'lA-ji.s.(i3i)f5i8) 

Criticism,  grammatical  learning. 

Philomel,  fflMo-mil.       \ 

Philomela.  fiUlo-mi'la.  /^' 
The  nightingale. 

Philomot,  fil'o^mot.  a. 

Coloured  like  a  dead  leaf. 

Philosopher,  fi-l&s'so-fur.  s.(i3i) 

A  man  deep  in  knowledge,  eidber  moral  or 
natural. 

Philosopher's  stone,  fi-lis's6- 
fSrz-stone'.  s. 

A  stone  dreamed  of  by  alchcroisa,  which  by 
its  touch  converts  base  metals  into  gold. 

Philosophick,  rtl-l6-zJf'f!k. 

(425)  (509) 

Philosophical,  fil-lA-zof'fe 

Belonging  to  philosophy,  suitable  to  a  phiIo> 
sopher;  skilful  in  philosophy ;  frugal,  abste- 
mious. 

Philosophically,  fll-l6-^Jf'fc- 
kal-i.  ad.  . 
In  a  pliilo&ophical  manner,  ratienally,  wisely. 

fl:^  Mr.  Sheridan  seems  very  properly  to  have 
marked  the  s  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
words  as  pronounced  like  s.  For  the  reasons, 
see  Principles,  No.  425,  435, 

Philosophism,  fe-los'o-flzm.  s. 

Visionary  or  uufounded  Philosophy. 
((i^  This  word  has  been  brought  into  use  since 
the  French  Revolution,  and  is  generally  meant 
to  ridicule  the  absurd  systems  of  philosophy, 
that  Revolution  has  been  productive  of.  In 
this  sense  it  has  been  used  by  one  of  (he  hut 
writers  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Barrow,  on 
Education,  where  he  says,  *'  An  Education 
*'  without  prejudices  is,  indeed  a  notion  dicia- 
"  red  by  the  true  spirit  of  Philosopbisnty,  and 
*'  expressed  in  its  own  jargon ;  for  it  is  in 
*'  practice  an  impossibility,  and  in  terms  little 
"  less  than  a  contradiction. '^    Vol  i.  p.  54, 


a. 


ToPHiLosoPHiZE,fe-los'si-fize.v.a. 
To  play  the  philosopher,  to  reason  like  a  phi- 
losopher. 

Philosophy,  fe-lis'so-f^.  s. 

Knowledge  natural  or  moral ;  hypothesis  or 
system  upon  which  natural  effefls  are  explain- 
ed ;  reasoning,  argumentation  5  the  couise  of 
sciences  read  iti  the  schools. 

Philter,  fll'tfir.  s.  (gs) 

Something  to  cause  love. 
03*  This  word  ought  rather  to  be  mhtitnPbiltre. 
See  Principles,  No.  416. 

To  Philter,  fil'tur.  v.  a. 

To  charm,  *  to  love. 

Phiz,  fiz.  s. 

The  face.    A  low  word. 
Phlebotomist,  fle-bot'ti-m!st.  s. 
One  that  opens  a  vein,  a  blood-letter. 

To  Phlebotomise,  fle-bot'i6-mize>. 

V.  a.  To  let  blood. 
Phlebotomy,  flc-bot'ti-me.  s. 

Blood-letting,  the  art  or  pra6tice  of  opening  a 
vein  for  medical  intentions. 

Phlegm,  flem.  s.  (asp) 
The  watery  humour  of  iKc  body ;  the  tough 
viscid  matter  discharged  by  coughing;  water. 

Phlegmagogues,  fleg'ma-gogz.  s. 
(389)  A  purge  of  the  milder  sort*  supposed  to 
evacuate  phlegm  and  leave  the  other  humours* 

See  PaTHO GNOMON  I CK. 

Phlegmatick,  fleg'ma-tik.  a.  (510) 
Abounding  in  phlegm;  generating  phlegm ; 
watery;  dull,  cold, Trigid, 

Phlegmon,  B^g'm&n.  s,  (iG6) 

An  inflammatit^n,  a  burning  tumour. 

Phlegmonous,  fl^g'mo-nus.a. 

Inflammatory,  burning. 

Phleme,  flime.  s. 
An  instrument  which  is  placed  on  the  vein  and 
driven  into  it  with  a  blow. 

Phlogistic,  flo-jis'dk.  a. 

Having  phlogiston. 

Phlogiston,  flo-jis'ton,  or  flo-gis'- 
ton.  s.  (560) 

A  chymical  liquor  extremely  inflammable ;ihe 
inflammable  part  of  any  body. 

f;$r  Professors  of  every  art  think  they  add  to  its 
dignity,  not  only  by  deriving  the  terms  of  it 
from  the  Greek,  but  by  pronouncing  these 
terms  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason  our  pronunciation  t)c- 
comcs  full  of  anomalies,  anu  the  professors  of 
an  art  speak  one  language,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  another.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  not 
chemists,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enter  their 
protest  against  the  irregular  sound  of  the  g  in 
this  and  similar  words.  Protiouncing  the  g 
soft,  would  only  hurt  the  pride  of  the  pio- 
fessor ;  but  pronouncing  it  hard,  would  hurt 
the  genius  of  thelanguage.^«— See  Hetero- 
geneous. 

Phosphor,  fos'fur.  (i66)l 
Phosphorus,  fJs'fo-rus.  /*' 

The  morning  star;. a  chemical  substance  which 
exposed  to  the  air  takes  fire. 

Phrase,  frize.  s. 
An  idiom,  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to;  a  lan- 
guage ;  an  expression,  a  mode  of  speech. 

To  Phrase,  frize.  v.  a. 

To  style,  to  call,  to  term. 

Phraseology,  fr4-ze-ol'li-ji.  8« 

(518)  Style,  di£tion ;  a  phrase  book. 

Phrenetick,  fri-nit'ik.  a. 
Mad,  inflamed  la  the  bxain,  firandck. 
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Cr  (559).  Fite  (73),  fir  {77).  fSll  (83),  fSt(8i);  m^fgs),  m*t  (93)  5  pine  (105),  pin  (107))  nh  (162),  mivc  (164), 


(^  This  word,  as  well  as  Frenith^  i&  firo- 
nounced  bv  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable;  in  which,  though  he  ia  con- 
trary to  analoey»  he  is  consistent.  But  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Keorick,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  pro- 
nounce Frenetick  with  the  accent  on  tbc  first 
syllable,  and  Phrtnltis  with  the  accent  on  the 
second.  That  the  penuliimaie  accent  is  the 
true  pronunciation  in  both  can  scarcely  .be 
doubted,  if  vire  consult  analogy  (50Q);  and 
that  it  IS  most  in  use,  may  appear  itom  the 
Additional  suifrafres  of  Dr.  Asn,  Mr.  Naies, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Parry,  W.  Johnston,  Eotick, 
Bailey,  and  Penning. 

Phrenitis.  fre-ni'tis.  s.  (.503) 
Madness;  innammaiion  of  the  brain. 

Phrf.nsYj  frJn'ze.  s. 

Madness,  frantickness. 

Phthisical,  tiz'ze-kal.  a.  (4i3) 

Wasting. 

Phtiiisick,  tlz'zfk,  s.  (413) 
A  CQDsumpiion. 

Phthisis, /M' sis.  s.  (544) 

A  consumption. 

Phylactery,  fe-lak'ter-i.  s. 

A  bandage  on  which  was  inscribed  some  me* 
morable  sentence. 

Physical,  ftz'zo-kal.  a. 

Relating  to  aature  or  to  natural  philosophy. 


not  moral;  pertaininj;  to  the  scitnce  of  heal- 
ing; medicinal,  helpful 
physick< 


ing;  medicinal,  helpml  to  health;  resembling 


Physically,  f!z'ze-kal-le.  ad. 

According  to  nature,  by  natural  operation,  ix>t 
morally. 

Physician,  fe-zish'an.  s. 

One  who  proftsscs  the  art  of  healing* 

Physick,  fJz'zfk.  s. 
The  science  of  healing;  medicines,  remedies; 
in  common  phrase,  a  purge. 

To  Physick,  fiz'zik.  v.  a. 

To  purge,  to  treat  with  physick,  to  core. 

Physicotheology,  fU-ze-ko-zAi- 

4i/i  T    •  t 

orlo-je.  s. 

Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  phi 
losophy. 

Physiognomer,  f!zh-i-og'nA- 
mur,  or  tiz-e-og  no-mur 

Physiognomist,  f!zh-e-og'no. 
nitst.  (5 18) 

One  wbo  judges  of  the  temper  or  future  for- 
tune by  the  features  of  the  face. 

^^  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  s  in 
these  words  lil^  cA,  we  need  only  appeal  to 
analog.  S  before  a  diphthong  begmning 
with  r,  and  having  the  accent  before  it,  either 
primary  or  aecon^ry,  alwavs  goes  iaio  s^,  as 
may  be  leen.  Principles,  No.  ^151.  The  se- 
condary accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  these 
words  givea  a  fecbleiiess  t«  the  second,  which 
occasions  the  aspiration  of  x  as  much  as  in 
evasion,  adhesion,  &■.  where  the  s  is  preced- 
ed hf  the  primary  accent.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  far  from  being 
ibe  most  genend  proouociatioD.—- See  £c- 

eXJICIASTlCK.. 

Physiognomy^  {}zh«i-&g'n&-m£.  s. 

The  art  of  discovering  the  temper  and  fore- 
jtnowiiig  the  fortune  oy  the  featuxea  of  the 
dec;  t&€Ke,tiieaMof  thfcloolu 


?>.p 


0:^  There  is  a  prevailing  mispronunciation  of 
this  word,  by  leaving  oik  the  gt  as  if  the  word 
were  French.  If  this  arises  from  ignorance  of 
the, common  rales  of  spelling,  it  may  be  ob* 
sfTvcdj  that  ^  is  always  pronounced  before  n 
when  It  is  not  m  the  same  syllable;  as  sig'ni/y, 
indig-nity,  &r.;  but  if  affcaation  be  the  cause 
of  I  his  error,  Dr.  Young's  Lvue  of  Fame  will 
be  the  best  cure  for  it. — See  Pat  hoc  NO- 

MONICK. 

Physiological,  fizh-J-o-lod'jc-kal. 

a.  Relating  to  the  do6lritie  of  the  natural  con- 
stitution or  things. 

Physiologist,  fizh-i-ol'l4-j!st.  s. 

A  writer  of  namral  philosophy. 

-PHYSIOLOGY.Rzh-i-Sl'li-ji.  S.(518) 
The  dodriiic  ot  the  constitution  of  the  works 
of  nature. 

Phytivorous,  fi'tiv'v6-rus.a.(5l8) 
That  eats  grass  or  atiy  vegetable. 

pHYTOGR;APHY,fI-iog'gra.fe.$.(518) 
A  description  of  plants. 

Ph YTO LOGY,  fl.t&i' lo-ji.  S.  (5 1 S) 
The  do£lrine  ot  plants,  botanical  discourse* 

PiACULAR,  pi-ak'ku-lar.  (lia)  \ 

P.iACULOUs,  pi-ak'ku-lus.  J    ' 

Expiatory,  having  the  power  to  atone ;  siich 
as  requires  expiation;  criminal,  atrociously 
bad. 

PiA-MATER,  pKa-ma'tur.  s.  (os) 
A  thin  and  delicate  mcmbnne,    Which  lies 
under  the  dura  mater,  and  covers  immediately 
the  substance  of  the  braio. 

PiANET,  pi'a-nct.  8. 
A  bird,  the  lesser  wood-pecker;  the  magpie. 

Piaster,  pl-as'tfir.  s.  (132) 

An  Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings  sterlthg 
in  value. 

Piazza,  p^-az'zSt.  s.  (132) 
A  walk  under  a  roof  supponed  by  ptllan. 

Pica,  pi'ka.  s. 

Among  printers,  a  particular  size  of  their  types 
or  letter. 

Picaroon,  pik.ka-r6An'.  s* 

A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

To  Pick.,  p!k.  v.  a. 
To  cull,  to  choose ;  to  take  up,  to  gather ;  to 
separate  from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious,  by 
gleaning  out  either  part;  to  clean  by  gathering 
tiff  gradually  any  tmng  adhering ;  to  pierce, 
to  strike  with  a  sharp  instrument;  to  strike 
with  bill  or  beak,  to  peck ;  to  rub;  to  open  a 
lock  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  To  pick  a  hole 
in  one's  coat,  a  proverbial  expressiort  for  one 
finding  fault  with  another. 

To  Pick,  oik.  v.  n. 

To  eat  slowly  and  by  fmall  monels;  to  do  my 
thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 

Pick,  p!k.  s. 

A  sharp-pointed  iron  tool. 

Pickapack,  p!k'a-pak.  ad. 
In  manner  of  a  pack  upon  the  back.  A  vulgar 
phnse. 

Pickaxe,  pik'ak«.  s. 
An  axe  not  made  to  cut  but  pierce,  an  axe 
with  a  sharp  point. 

PiCKBACK.  ptk'bak.  a. 
On  the  back.  ^ 

Picked,  pik'k^d*  a.  (366) 

Sharp,  smait. 

To  Pickeer^  pik-kttr'.  v.  a. 
To  pirate,  tojnllage,  to  rob;  to  make  a  flying 
skiimisb* 


yno  picks  locks. 

5,  pik' purse.     /^* 
I  steals  by  putting  his  naod  ] 


Picker,  pik'kur.  s.  (9s) 

One  who  picks  or  culls  i  a  pickaxe,  an  instru- 
ment to  pick  with. 

Pickerel,  pik'kur-il.  s.  (99) 

A  small  pike. 
Pickerel-weed,  rik'kSr-il-weed.s. 

A  water  plant  from  which  pikes  are  &bled  to 
be  generated. 

Pickle,  pik'kl.  s.  (405) 

Any  kiiid  of  salt  liquor,  in  which  flesh  or 
other  substance  is  (nescived;  thing  kept  in 
pickJc;  coodxtion,  suie. 

To  Pickle,  pik'kl.  v.  a. 

To  prescne  in  pickle;  to  seaaoo  or  inAue 
highly  with  any  thing  bad,  as  a  pickled  rogue. 
A  low  phrase. 

PlCKLEHERRlNG,  pfk^kl-hlr'rfng.  s. 
A  jack-pudding,  a  nierry-randoew,,  a  httifooab 

Picklock,  pik'Iok.'S. 

An  instrument  by  which  locks  aie 
the  person  who  picks  locks. 

Pickpocket, 

PiCKPURSE,  . 

A  thief  who  steals  by  putting  his~haod  privaicly 

into  the  pocket  or  purse. 
PlCKTOOTH,  p!k'li&/A.  8. 

An  instrument  by  which  the  teeth  are  denied* 

PiCKTHANK,  pik'/Aank.  s. 
An  ofiicious  fellow,  who  does  what  be  11  oat 
desired. 

PiCT,  p?kt.  s. 
A  painted  person. 

Picture,  pfk'tshure.  i.  (461) 

A  resemblance  of  persons  or  things  in  colours S 
the  science  of  painting;  the  works  of  painters^ 
any  resemblance  or  representation. 

To  Picture,  pik'ish&te.  v.  a. 

To  paint,  to  represent  by  painritig ;  10  itprt* 
sent. 

Picturesque,  ptk-tshfi-rlsk'.  a. 

£xpreiKd  happilv  as  in  a  piflttre. 
To  Piddle,  pid'dl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  pick  at  table,  to  fbcd  squeamishly  and 
without  apiietiie ;  to  triHe,  to  attend  le  KAill 
parts  rather  than  to  the  main. 

PiDDLER,  pid'di-dr.  ?•  (08) 
One  that  eats  squeamishly  and  >MthoQt  appe- 
tite. 

Pit,  pK  S, 
Any  crust  baked  wid)  something  in  it;  a  mag- 
pie, a  pacticoloured  biid ;  the  old  popish  ser- 
vice book,  so  called  from  the  rubrick. 

Piebald,  pi'hald.  js. 

Of  various  colours,  divrnificd  in  oolour. 

Piece,  pecsc.  s. 

A  patch  ;  a  fragment;  a  part ;  a  pidare :  « 
composition,  pcrf<)rntancct  a  singk  fieat  gun ; 
a  hand  gun ;  a  coin,  a  single  piece  criF  money ; 
in  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  A  piece  of  a  law- 
yer ;  A-piece,  to  each  ;  Of  a  piece  with,  like, 
of  the  same  sort,  united,  the  same  with  the 
rest. 

To  Piece,  piise.  v.  a. 

To  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece;  to  join, 
to  unite ;  To  piece  out,  to  increase  by  addi- 
tion. 

To  Piece,  piJsc.  v.  n. 
To  j^n,  16  ooaleKf,  to  be  coiiiplded. 

PiECER,  pies' 4n  s.  (98) 
One  that  pieces. 

PiECELESs,  peesMcs.  a. 
Whole,  compa8,  not  made  of  seperate  pieces. 

Piecemeal,  piis'm^le.  ad. 
In  pieces,  b  fe^enU. 
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Piecemeal,  peis'mclc.  »•. 

SiD((le,  separate,  divided. 
PlEt),  pJde.  a.  (283) 
Varicf^ted,  particoloured. 

PiDENEss>  pide' nes.  s. 
Variegation,  diversity  of  colour. 

PlELED,  pild.  a. 
Bald.    Obsolete. 

Piepowder  Court,  pVpiu-ciur.  s. 

Q^  This  word  is  derived  from  the  French  >/V, 
a  foot,  and  pmtdrt,  dusty  \  q.  d.  IXisty-toot 
Court.—**  A  Court  held  in  fairs,  particularly 
**  at  Bartholomew  Fair  in  West  Smitbficld, 
**  London,  to  do  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers, 
"  and  to  redress  disorders  com  mitred  in 
*'  them."— Such  was  the  old  derivation  of  this 
word;  but  the  late  Oaioes  Barrini^ton,  and 
Blxkstone  after  him,  derive  it  with  much 
more  proKability  from  Pied  Puldif>fatix,  a 
IvdUlcr. — Mason*  s  Supplement  to  John  song's 
D'tSlionary, 

Pier,  p^er.  s.  (275) 
'I  he  columns  on  which  the  aith  of  a  bridge  is 
rjised. 

To  Pierce,  pJerse,  or  perse,  v.  n. 
To  penetrate,  to  enter,  to  force ;  to  touch  the 
passions,  to  aflFc£l. 

^^  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word  Fierce 
ts  perfcdly  applicable  to  this  word  and  its  com- 
pounds. 

To  PrERCR,  pecrse,  or  perse.  v»a. 
To  make  way  by  force;  to  strike,  to  move,  to 
alFcd ;  to  enter,  to  dive ;  to  affca  severely. 

Piercer,  peers' ur,  or  pers'ur.  5. 
An  instrument  that  bores  or  penetrates;  the 
pan  with  which  tnse6b  perforate  bodies ;  one 
who  perforates^ 

Piercingly,  p^ir'sIng-1^,  or  pers'- 

fng-ie.  ad.  (410) 

Sharply.  *  , 

PiERCiNGNESS,  peer'sing-nes,  or 

plrs/ing^nos.  «•  (275) 
Powor  of  piercing. 

Piety,  pi'e-te.  «. 

Discharge  of  duty  to  God  ;  duty  to  pftrcots  or 
tboce  in  superior  relation. 

Pig,  pig.  s. 
A  yoang  tow  or  boar ;  an  oblong  mass  of 
lead  or  tinfoi|;ed  iron. 

To  Pig,  pig.  y.  n. 

To  &rrow,  to  bring  pigs* 

Pigeon,  pid'jin.  s.  (259) 
A  fowl  well  known. 

PigeOnfoot,  pid'j!n-fut.  s. 

-  An  herb. 

Pigeon LivERED,  pid'j!n-llv-urd,  a. 

Mild,  soft,  tentle,  timid. 

PiGGiN,  pig'gtn.  s.  (382) 
In  the  northern  provinces  a  siAall  vessel. 

PlGHTi  plte. 
OJd..pret.  and  pan.  ifasi.  of  Pitch.    Pitched, 
placed,  fixed,  determined.     Obsolete. 

Pigment,  pig'iB^nt,.s. 
Faint,  colAir  (ftbe.|ai(d>on  my  body. 


PiGUY,  pV>"^-  •• 

A  small  nation,  Jiibl^d  to  be  devoured  by  the 
crancft. 
P.iGfi^oaATiON^  plg.«a&.ri'sliun.  s. 

The  act  of  pledging. 

Pignut,  pxg'ndtys. 

An  earth  nut. 

PlGSNEY..p!ga'ajl.  f.' 
A  word  of  endearment  to  iificlr    (Jfawkie* ' 


Pike,  pike.  s. 
A  large  fish  of  prey  ;  a  long  lance  u&cd  by  the 
foot  soldiers  to  Keep  off  the  horse,  to  which 
bayonets  have  succeeded ;  a  fork  used  in  hus- 
bandry ;  among  tumen,  two  iron  springs 
between  which  any  thing  to  be  turned  ts  fas- 
tened. 

Piked,  pik'ked,  a.  (36(1) 

Sharp,  acuminated,  ending  in  a  point. 

PiKEMAN,  pike/man.  s.  (88) 
A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Pikestaff,  pike'staf.  s. 

The  wooden  frame  of  a  pike. 

Pilaster,  pe-las'tur.  s.  (132) 

A  square  column  sometimes  insulated,  but 
ofiencr  set  wiihiu  a  wall,  and  only  shewing  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  \\s,  thickness. 

PiLCHER,  piltsh'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  furred  gown  or  ca^e,  any  thing  lined  with 
fur;  ob<»olcte ;  a  &h  like  a  herring. 

Pile,  pile.  s. 
A  str(^]gDicce  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground 
to  maKenrm  a  foundaiion  ;  a  heap,  an  accu- 
mulation ;  any  thing  heaped  together  to  be 
burned  ;  an  ediBcc,  a  building  ;  a  hair  ;  hairy 
surface,  nap;  one  side  of  a  coin,  the  reverse  ol 
cross ;  in  the  plural,  Piles,  the  hxmorrboids. 

To  Pile,  pile.  v.  a. 

To  heap,  to  lay  one  thing  on  another ;  to  fill 
with  something  heaped- 

PiLEATED,  piri-a-ted.  a." (307) 
In  the  form  ot  a  cover  or  hat. 

PiLER,  pile'ur.  s.  t98) 

He  who  accumulates. 
To  Pilfer,  pil'fdr.  v.  a. 

To  steal,  to  gam  by  petty  robbery. 

To  Pilfer,  pirfur.V.  a.. (98) 

To  pratlicc  petty  theft. 

Pilferer,  pil'lur-ur. s. 

One  who  >tcais  petty  things. 
PiLFERiNGLY,  pil'fur-ing-lc.  ad. 

With  petty  larceny,  filchingly. 

PiLFERY,  pil'fur-e.  S. 
Petty  theh.  # 

Pilgrim,  pil'giim.s. 

A  traveller,  a  wanderer,  panicularly  one  who 
travels  on  a  religious  account. 

To  PiLGliiM,  pil'grim.  V.  n. 
I'o  wander,  to  ramble. 

Pilgrimage,  pil'grim-adje.  s.  (90) 

A  long  journey,  travel,  more  usually  a  jour- 
ney on  account  of  devotion. 

Pill,  p!l.  s. 

Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  itiass. 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a. 

To  rob,  to  plunder. 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a. 

For  Peel,  to  strip  off  the  bark. 

ToPlLL,piI.  V.  n. 

.    To  come  on  in  flakes  orscoriz. 

ijflr  'I'l'is  word»  says  Dr.  Johnson,  abould  be 
written  peeU  To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind 
of  any  thing  is  universally  so  pronouncedi  But 

;  when  ii  [s  written  ^7/,  it  i%  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce It  feel^  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  done, 
without  making  the  eye  contradid  the  ear  too 

'    palpably.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proiinn- 

'  ciation  ought  to  conform  to  the  orthography. 
— See  Bowl.  -  , 

Pillage,  pil'lid]e.  s.  (90) 

Plunder,  something  got  by  plundenng  or  piU 
'    line;  the  a£l  of  plundering. 

To  Pillage^  pil'ltdje.  v.  ^^ 
ToplyodBr,«2^pciil«  >. 

Yy 


Pillager,  pfl'lfdje-Sr.  s.  (98) 

A  plunderer ;  a  spoiler. 
Pillar,  pil'Iur.  8.(86). 

A  column;  a  supporter,  amaintainer.     ^ . 

Pillared,  pil'lfird.  s,  (359) 
Supported  by  column;;,  having  the.  farm  of  a 
column.  '    '      '      . 

Pillion,  pil'yun,  s.  (113) 

A  soft  saddle  set  Dchind  a  horseman  for  a  wo- 
man to  sit  on ;  a  pad,  a  low  saddle.  '  ,^ ' 

Pillory,  pllMur-e»  s.  [55^)     r.j  . 

A  frame  eir^ted  dn.a  pillar^  atid*  roade.wilb 
holes  and  folding  bc^ds,  through  which  ffl^ 
heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are  put.         '    , 

To  Pillory,  pll'lur-e.  V.  a. 

To  punish  with  the  pillory. 

Pillow,  pllMi.  s.  C3>27) 

A  bag  utdown  or  feathers  laid  under  the  head 
to  sleep  on.  ■'    - 

To  Pillow,  pll'lo.  v.  a.  '  *:! 

Torestany  thing  00 a  pillow.'  * 

PiLLOWBEER,    pil'lA-b^rC,  1 

Pillowcase,  pilMo-kase.*  /  ' 

The  cove  r  of  a  pi  How. 
P1L9SITY,  pc-los'se.tc.«.  (132)   '      ■ 

Hairiness. 

Pilot,  pi'lSt.  s.  (166)  ■  *  v 

He  whose  oiHcc  is  to  steer  the  ship. 

To  Pilot,  pl'lui.  v.  a. 

To  steer,  to  direfl  in  the  course.  ^    • 

Pilotage,  piMut-tidje.  s.  (90)     .  .  : 

Pilot's  skill,  knowledge  of  coasts;  a  p.Ilot'» 
hire. 

Pi  MEN  t  A,  pe-men^a.  s.  .  . 

A  kind  of  spice  called  Jamaica  peppe^,  zlU 

spice.  \  ,        * 

Pimp,  pimp.  s.  ; 

One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the  lust  oi 

others,  a  piocurer,  a  pander. 
To  PiMP»  pimp.  V.  n.  ' 

To  provide  gratifications  fof  the  lust  of  otlicrs, 

toi>ander. 

PiMPEHNE'i,,pim-per'nSl.  s. 

A  plant. 

Pimping,  pimp'ing.  a.(4l0) 

Little.  .'  «• 

Pimple,  pim'pl.  s.  (406) 

A  small  red  pustule. 

Pimpled,  pini'pld.  a.  (359)  .  • 

Having  red  pustules,  full  of  pimples. 

PiN,  pfn.  s. 
A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  poit^t  and  rocnd 
head,  used  by  women  to  fasten  their  cJoiiieo  ; 
any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value  ,  .ary 
thing  driven  to  hold  pant  together,  a.  pq;,  :\ 
bolt ;  any  slender  thing  fixed  m  another  hoAy ; 
that  which  locks  the  wheel  to  jtbe  ax!c  ;  ibr^ 
pegs  by  which  miisicians  stretch  or  relax  tlv:'^ 
strings ;  a  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wo<jd,^ ; 

To  Pin,  pin.  v.  a. 
To  fasten  with  pins ;  to  fasten,  .to  snakff  fa»i  y 
to  join,  to  fix  i  to  shut  ujp,  to  enclose,  to  cob- 
fine. 

Pincase,  pin'kAse.  s. 

A  case  to  keep  pins  in. 

Pincers,  pin'surz..s. 

An  instrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or 
any  thing  is  gripped  which  rc(|uirei^ip.b^,l^,l>i 
hard.  '    ' ' . 

(J^  This  word    is  frequently  mispronoi^iic^J 
ptncbert. 

To  PiNCHt  pinsh.  v..  a. 
To  iqueeze  between  the  niggers  or  with  tiic 
teeth;  to  bold  bard  ¥fi(h  ^^  iMUt^oi;  w 
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squrf  zc  the  flesb  tiU  it  is  pained  or  livid  ;  to 
lirus  between  hard  bodies ;  to  gall,  to  fret ; 
to  gripe,  to  straiien ;  to  distress,  to  paio ;  to 
press,  to  drive  to  difficulties. 

To  Pinch, ptnsh.  v.  n.  (352) 
To  2Q.  with  force  soas  to  befelt,  to  beat  bard 
upon,  CO  be  puzzling ;  to  spare,  to  be  fnigal . 

Pinch,  pinsh.  s.  , 

A  painful  sqiieeze  with  the  fingers;  a  small 
'  quantity  of  snuff  contained  bet\^eci«  the  fin^r 
and  thumb;  oppression,  distress' infliOed ;  dif- 
ficulty, time  ot  distress. 

Pinchbeck,  ptnsh'bik.  $. 

A  Compound  metal  resembling  gold ;  so  called 
from  tlM  name  of  the  inventor. 
PlNCHFIST,pinsh'fiSt.  ^         ^     1 

PiNCHPENNY,  pinsh' pen-ne.  / 
A  miser. 

Pincushion,  ptr/kush-un.  s. 

A  small  bag  stuited  with  bran  or  wool  on 
which  pins  are  stuck. — See  C  t'  s  h  i  o  n  . 

PlNDUSr,p!n'<lust.  s. 
Small  particlcc  of  metal  made  by  cutting  pins. 

Pine,  pine.  s.    A  tree. 
To  Pine,  pine.  v.n. 

To  languish  I  to  wear  away  with  any  kind  of 
misery ;  to  languish  with  desire. 

To  Pine,  pine.  v.  a. 

To  wear  out,  to  make  to  languish  ;  to  grieve 
for,  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Pineapple,  pine'ap-pl.  s,    A  plant. 

Pineal,  pin'ni-al.  a.  (507) 

Resembnng  a  pine  apple.  An  epithet  given 
by  Des  Cartes  to  the  gland,  which  he  imagined 
the 


:  seat  of  the  soul. 
PlNrEATHERED,  p!n'fJTH-Srd.  a. 
(3^9)  Not  fledged,  having  the  feathers  yet 
only  beginning  to  shvoot. 

Pinfold,  pin'fold.  s. 

A  place  in  which  beasts  are  confined. 

Pinguid,  ping'gwld.  a.  (34o) 
Fat,  un^uous. 

Pinhole,  pfn'holc.  s. 
A  small  hole,  such  as  is  made  by  the  perfo- 
ration of  a  pin. 

Pinion,  pin'yfin.  8.  (s)  (lis) 

The  joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the  body; 
Shakespeare  seems  to  use  it  for  a  feather  or 
quill  of  the  wing ;  wing ;  fetters  for  the  hands. 

To  Pinion,  pin'yun.  v.  a.    ^    ^ 

To  bind  the  wings ;  to  confine  by  bindmg  the 
elbows  to  the  sides;  to  shackle,  to  bind. 

Pink,  pingk.s.(408) 

A  small  fragrant  flower  of  thegiUiflower  kind ; 
ftn  eye,  commonly  a  small  eye,  as  Pink  eyed; 
any  thing  sopremely  excellent ;  a  colour  used 
by  painters ;  a  kind  of  heavy  narrow-stemed 
siiip  ;  9  fid»,  the  minnow. 
To  Pink,  pfngk.  V.  a. 
To  work  in  oylet  holes,  (o  pierce  in  small 
holes. 

To  Pink,  pingk.  v.  n. 
To  wink  with  the  eyes. 

PiNMAKEK,  ptn'mik-ir.  $. 
He  who  makes  pins. 

PiNMONEY,pin'inun-ni.  s. 
A  certain  annuity  settled  on  a  wife  to  tSefray' 
her  own  charges.    Mason, 

Pinnace,  ptn'as.  s.  (91) 

A  boat  belonging  to  t  ship  of  war.  It  seems 
formerly  to  mvc  signified  rather  a  tmall  sloop 
or  bark  attending  a  larger  ship. 

Pinnacle,  pin'na-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  turret  or  efevatton  above  the  relt  of  the 
hfu\4i/agi  a  high  spiring  point. 


Pinner,  pfn'nur.  s.  (98) 
The  lappet  of  a  heed  which  flies  loose. 

Pint,  pint.  s.  (105) 
Haifa  quart;  in  medicine,  twelve  ounces,  a 
liquid  mrasure. 

Pioneer,  pi-o-neer'.  s. 

One  whose  busiite^s  is  to  level  the  road, 
throw  up  works,  or  sink  mines  in  miliury 
operations. 

PlONY,  pi'un-i.  s.  {116) 
A  larj^c  llowcr. 

Pious,  pi' US.  a.  (314) 
Caieful  of  the  duti«  owed  by  created  beings 
to  God ;  careful  of  ibe  duties  of  near  ridatioo. 

Piously,  pl'us-le.  ad. 

In  a  pious  manner,  religiously. 

'Pip,  pip,  s.  ,  ^ 

A  defluxion  with  which  fowls  aire  troubled ;  a 
horny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their 
tongues ;  a  spot  oti  the  csrds. 

To  Pip,  pip.  v.  n.^ 

To  chiru  or  cry  as  a  bird.    Little  used. 

Pipe,  pipe.  s. 

Any  loi)g  hollow  body,  a  tube ;  a  tube  of  clay 
through  which  the  iume  of  tobacco  is  drawn 
into  me  mouth;  an  instrumcDi  of  hand  musick; 
the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration,  as  the  wind- 
pipe; the  key  of  the  voice ;  an  office  of  the 
exchequer;  a  liquid  measure  containing  two 
hogsheads. 

To  Pipe,  pipe.  v.  n. 

To  play  on  the  pipe ;  to  have  a  shrill  sound. 
Piper,  pl'pur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 
PiPETR££,  pipe'tree.  s. 
The  lilac  tree. 

Piping,  pipe'ing.  a.  (410) 

Weak,  feeble,  sickly ;  hot,  boiling. 

Pipkin,  pip'k!n.  s. 

A  small  earthen  boiler. 

Pippin,  pfp'pin.  «. 

A  sharp  apple. 

Piquant,  pik'lant 


s. 


(415) 
Pricking,  stimulating;  sharp,  pungent,  severe. 

Piquancy,  ptk'kan-se,  s. 

iSharpness,  urtness. 
Piquantly,  pik'kant*le.  ad* 

Sharply,  tartly. 

Pique,  peek.  s.  (415) 
An  ill  will,  an  offence  taken,  petty  malevo- 
lence; point,  nicety,  ^un£iilio. 

To  Pique,  peek.  V.  a.  (112) 

To  touch  with  envy  or  virulency,  to  put  into 
fret;  to  offend,  to  irritate;  lo  vakie,  to  fix 
reputation  as  on  a  point. 

To  PiQUEER,  pik-Jteir'.  v.  a. . 
See  PicKEER. 

PiQUEERER,  pik-keer'ur.  i. 
A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Piquet,  pc-kIt'.  s.  (415) 

A  game  at  cards. 

Piracy,  pi'ra-se.  s.— See  Privacy. 

The  a£l«r  pra£lice  of  robbing  on  the  sea. 

Pirate,  pi'rat.  s.  (91)    . 

A  sea-robber;  any  robber,  partieularly  a  book- 
seller who  seizes  the  copies  of  other  mco. 

To  Pirate,  pi'rat.  v.  n. 
To  rob  by  sea. 

To  Pirate,  pi'rat.  v..a» 

To  take  by  robbery. 

Piratical,  pi-rat'ii-kal.  a.  (l32) 
Predatory,  robbing,  cooMSting  io  robbery. 


(512) 


PisCATiON,  jpit-kii'shLin 
The  ^  or  pn3ice  of  fishing. 

Piscatory,  p!s'k4-tur-e 

Relating  to  fishes, 
gijr  For  the  •,  see  Dome  stick. 

Pisces.  p?s'sis.  s. 
The  twelfth  sign  in  the  Zodiack,  figured  by 
rvi'o  fishes. 

Piscivorous,  pis-s?v'v6-r4s.  a.  (518) 

Fisheating,  living  on  fish. 

Pish,  p!sh.  interj. 
A  contemptuous  exclamation* 

To  Pish,  pish.  v.  n. 
To  express  contempt. 

Pismire,  pfz'mire.  s.  (434) 

An  ant ;  an  emmet. 

To  Piss,  pis.  v.  n. 

To  make  water. 
PisS,  pis.  s. 

Urine,  animal  water. 

PisSABED,  pis'a-bcd.  S. 
A  yellow  flower  growing  in  the  grass. 

PissBURNT,  pis'burnt.  a. 
Stained  with  urine ;  having  a  colour  as  though 
stained  with  urine. 

Pistachio,  p!s-t4'shi.  «• 

The  Pistachio  is  a  dry  fruit  of  oblong  figure: 
Pistich  nut. 

PiSTiLLATroN,  pls-til-la'shun.  S. 
The  a£i  of  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

Pistol,  pls'tdl.  s.  (i(56) 

A  small  hand-gun. 

To  Pistol,  pts'tul.  v.  a. 

To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Pistole,  p!s.tole'.  s. 

A  coin  of  many  countries  and  xnany  degrees  of 

value. 

PiSTOLET,  pis-to-let'.  S. 
A  little  pistol. 

Piston,  pis'tSn.  s.  {h66) 
The  moveable  pan  io  several  machines,  «s  in 
pumps  and  syringes,  whereby  the  sudioo  or 
aitraaion  is  caused;  an  embolus. 

Pit.  pit.  s. 

A  hole  in  the  ground;  abyss," profundity  ;  the 
grave;  the  area  on  which  cocks  figm;  the 
middle  part  of  the  theatre ;  any  hollow  of  the 
body,  as  the  Pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arfii-|iit; 
a  dint  made  by  the  finger. 
To  Pit,  pit.  v.  a. 
To  sink  in  hoflows. 

Pitapat,  pit'a-pit.  s. 

A  flutter,  a  palpitatioo ;  a  light  quick  st^ 

Pitch,  pftsh.  s. 

The  resin  of  (be  pine  extra£led  by  fire  and 
inspissated;  any  degree  of  elevation  or  height; 
state  with  resped  to  lowness  or  height ;  de- 
gree, rate. 

To  Pitch,  pftsh.  v.  a. 

To  fix,  to  plant ;  to  order  regularly ;  to  tfaitMr 


To 


with 


40  fix 


headlong,    to  cast  forward ; 
pitch;  to  darken. 

To  Pitch,. pitsh.  v.  n. 

To  light,  io  drop ;  to  fell 
choice  i  to  fix  a  tent  or  tempotaiy  I 

Pitcher,  pftsh'ur.  s.  (98) 

An  earthen  vessel,  a  water-pot;  an  loatnimcot 
to  pierce  the  ground  jn  which  any  thing  it  to- 
be  fixed. 

Pitchfork,  pitsl/f%rk.  s. 
A  foik  used  in  husbaiidcy. 

Pitch  I  NESS.  p!tsh'^«iiis.  s. 
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Pitchy,  p?tsh'i.  a. 

Smoared  with  pitch;  having  the  qualities  of 
pitch;  black,  dark,  dismal. 

Pit-coal,  pit'kAle.  s. 

Fossile  coal. 

Pit-man,  pft'man.  s.  (ss) 

He  that  in  sawing  timber  works  below  in  the 
pit. 

Pit-saw,  pit'sJw.  s. 

A  laree  saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom  one 
is  in  the  pit. 

Piteous,  pitsh'e-us.  a.  (263) 

Sorrowful,  mournful,  exciting  pity ;  compas- 
sionate, tender >wfetcbed,  paliiy,  pitiful. 

PiTBOUSLY,  pirsh'e-us-le.  ad.. 
*    Iti  a  piteous  manner. 

PiTEOUSNESS,  pitsh'e-us-nes.  s. 
Sorrowfulness,  tenderness. 

Pitfall,  plt'fall.  s.  (406) 

A  pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which  a  passenger 
falls  unexpededly. 

Pith.  pt/A.  s.  (467) 

The  marrow  of  the  plant,  the  soft  part  in  the 
midst  of  the  wood  :  marrow;  strength,  force; 
energy,  cogency,  fulness  of  sentiment,  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style  ;  weight, 
moment,  principal  part;  the  quintesccnce^  the 
chief  part. 

Pithily,  pi/A'c-lc.  ad. 

With  strengih,  with  cogency. 

Pithiness,  pi/A'i-ne$-  »- 

Energy,  strength. 

Pithless,  pi/*M^s.  a. 

Wanting  pith  ;  wanting  energy,  wanting  force. 

Pithy,  pi/A'i.  a. 

Consisting  of  pith ;  strong,  forcible,  ener- 
getick. 

Pitiable,  pit'ti-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Deserving  pity. 

f^  The  diphthong  ;V,  in  this  word,  does  not 
draw  the  preceding  /  to  tsh  as  in  piteous ^  and 
the  reason  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
preserves  the  same  letter  pure  in  Migbtigr, 
Weightier^  &c.  that  is,  the  tefmination  able. 
though  derived  from  the  Latin,  n  often  used 
in  composition  with  pure  English  words,  like 
the  personal  and  coinparative  tcnninatioos  er^ 
eib,  &c.;  and  tberefoie  the  general  rule  in 
English  composition  is  adhered  to,  ^which  is, 
that  simples  preserve  their  sound  and  accent, 
whatever  terminations  are  annexed  to  them* 

Pitiful,  pit't4-ful.  a. 

Melancholy,  moving  compassion ;  tender, 
compassionate;  paltry,  contemptible,  despi- 
cable. 

Pitifully,  pit'te-ful-e.  ad. 

Mournfully,  in  a  manner  that  moves  compas- 
sion; contemptibly,  despicably. 

PiTiFULNESS,  pii'te-ful-nls.  S. 
Tenderness,  mercy,  compassion;  despicable- 
ness,  contemptibleness. 

Pitiless,  pi;- te-les.  a. 

Wanting  picy,  wantirig  compassion,  merciless. 
Pittance,  pit'tanse.  s. 
An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  roooasteiy;  a  small 
portion- 

Pituitary,  pe-tu'e-ta-re.  a. 
Coodu£ling  the  phlegm.    Mason, 

PiTUiTE,  pit'tshA-ite.  s.  (155) 
Phlegm. 

PiTUiTOUS,  pe.t&'i-tus.  a.  O32) 
Consisiim;  of  pnl^m. 

Pity,  pu'te. «.         . 
CdispaBsiooi  sympathy  with  misery,  tenderness 


for  pain  or  uneasiness ;  a  ground  of  Pity,  a 
subjetl  of  pity  or  of  grief. 

To  Pity,  plt'te.  v.  a. 

To  compassionate  miser\',  to  regard  with  ten- 
derness on  account  of  unnappiness. 

To  Pity,  pit'ie.  v.ri. 
To  be  compassionate. 

Pivot,  piv'vul.s. 

A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
Pix.  piks.  s. 
A  little  chest  or  box  in  which  the  consecrated 
Host  is  kept. 

Placable,  pla'ka-bl.  a.  (405) 

Willing  or  possible  to  be  appeased. 

(j;^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  - W.  Johnston, 
and  Buchanan,  make  the  radicals  in  this  word 
and  its  derivatives  long,  as  I  have  done ;  but 
Dr.  Ken  rick  and  Mr.  Ferry  make  it  short. 
Mr«  Scott  marks  it  both  ways,  but  seems  to 
give  the  short  sound  the  preterence  by  placing 
u  first.  This,  from  the  shortening  power  (rt 
the  antepeimltiniate  accent,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  the  most  analogical ;  ^535)  but  this 
word  and  iu  companion,  capMie,  seem  im- 
moveahly  fixed  in  the  long  sound  of  the  ante- 
penultimate, tboueh  the  o  m  the  same  situation 
in  docible  and  indocible  evidently .  inclines  to 
the  short  sound.-— See  Incapable  and  In- 

DOCIL. 

Placability,  pla-ka-bil^J-te.    1 

Placableness,  pl4'ka-bl-nes.  /** 
Willingness  to  beappetted,  possibility  to  be 
appeased. 

Placard,  pUk-5rd' .  1 
Placart,  plak-art'.  J  ^' 

An  edict,  a  declaration,  a  manifesto* 
0:3r  Bailey  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 

oiPlacardi  and  Penning  on  the  first  of  ^th 

these  words :    all  our  other  orthbepists  place 

the^ccentaslhavedone.  ' 

Place,  plase.  s. 
Particular  portion  of  space;  locality,  local  re- 
lation; local  existence:  space  in  general;  a 
seat,  rcsideiice,  mansion ;  passage  in  writing ; 
state  of  being,  validity ;  rank,  order  of  pri- 
ority :  office,  public  character  or  employment; 
room,  way  ;  ground,  room. 

To  Place,  plase.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  or  condition  ;  to 
fix,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

Placer,  pla'sur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  places. 
Placid,  plas'sfd;  a.- 

Gentle,  quiet ;  soft,  mild. 

Placidly,  plas'sid-1^.  ad. 

Mildly,  gently. 

Placit,  plas'jt.  s. 

Decree,  determination. 

Placket,  or  Pla^uet,  plak'kit.  s. 

(99)  A  petticoat. 

Plagiarism,  pla'ja-r!zm.  s. 

Theft,  literarv  adoption  of  the  thoughts  or 
works  of  anoioer. 

Plagiary,  pla'ja-re.  s. 

A  theft  in  literature,  one  who-  steals  the 
thoughis  or  writings  of  another ;  the  ci wne  of 
literary  theft. 

Jljr  Mr.  Elphiuston  and  some  respectable 
speakers  pronounce  this  word  with  the  first 
vowel  short,  as  if  vfriucnp/ad-iary ;  but  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.Scott,  Mr.  Perry ,Mr.  Buchanan, 
Dr»  Kenridk,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick, 
mark  it  with  the  a  long,  as  if  written  play-^ary : 
and  i«  know  which  is  the  true  pronuocj^ition, 
We  need  only  recur  to  analogy,  which  tells  us 

Yy  2 


that  eyiery  vowel,  except  /,  having  the  accent 
and  being  followed  by  a  diphthong,  is  long.— 
See  Principles,  No.  505^  507. 

Plague,  plag.  s.  (337) 

Pestilence,  a  disease  einmently  contagiotis  and 
destrutHve ;  state  of  misery  %  atiy  thing  tiou- 
blesome  or  vexatious. 

To  Plague,  pl5g.  v.  a. 

To  trouble,  to  te«ize,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  tor- 
ment, to  affiid. 

Plaguily,  pl4'ge-le.  ad.  (060) 
Vexaiiously,  horridly. 

Plaguy,  pla'ge.  a,  (345) 

Vexatious,  troublesome. 

Plaice,  plase.  s.  (202) 

A  flat  fish. 

Plaid,  plad.  s.  f204) 

A  striped  or  variegated  cloth,  an  outer  loose 
garment  worn  much  by  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland.  * 

Plain,  pline.  a.  (202) 
Smooth,  level,  flat;  void  of  ornament,  sim- 
ple ;  artless;  honestly  rough,  open,  sincere  s 
mere,  bare ;  evident,  clear. 

Plain,  pline.  ad. 
Not  obscufely ;   distin^ly,  articulately ;  simi* 
ply,  with  rough  sincerity. 

Plain,  pl^e.  s«^ 

Level  ground,  open,  flat,  a  field  of  battle. 

To  Plain,  plSne.  v.  a. 

To  level,  to  make  even. 

To  Plain,  piSne.  v.  n. 

To  lament,  to  wail.    Not  used. 

Plaindealing,  pline-d^Mlng.  a. 
A6ling  without  art. 

Plaindealing,  plane-de'ling.  '$• 
(410)  Management  void  of  art. 

Plainly,  plane' li.  ad. 
Leveller,  flatly;  without  ornament;  without 
gloss,  sincerely ;  in  earnest,  fairly ;  evidently, 
clearly.  \ 

Plainness,  plane'nes.  s. 
Leveln^ss,  flatness ;  want  of  ornament,  vant 
of  show  ;  openness,  iQugh  sincerity ;  artless- 
ness,  sihiplicity. 

Plaint,  plSm.s. 

Lamentation,  complaint,  lament ;  expression 
of  sorrow. 

PLAINTFUL,pl4nt^ful.  J 
Complaining,  audibly  sorrow! 

Plaintiff, pline'tif.  s. 

He  that  commences  a  suit  in  law  against  ano- 
ther, opposed  to  the  defendant. 

^^  This  word  wasuniversilly,  rill  of  late  years, 
pronounced  with  the  first  syllable  like  plan^  as 
M^pcars  by  its  being  adopted  bv  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  Mr.  Perrv,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  a  laudable  dciiire  of  re- 
forming the  language  has  restored  the  diuh- 
thung  to  its  true  sound  ;  atid  the  firat  syllable 
of  this  word,  like  plane ^  is  now  the  current 
pronunciation  of  all  our  courts  of  justice.  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Entick  agree  in  this  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Plaintiff,  pline'tif.  a. 
Conmlaining.    A  word  not  in  use,  being  now 
writfeii  plaintive. 

Plaintive,  plane' tiv.  a. 

Complaining,  lamenting.expresstve  of  sorrow. 
PLAlNWORK,.plane'wurk.  s. 

Needlework  as  distinguished  iirom  embroidery.  , 

Plait,  plate,  s.  (202) 
A  fold,  a  double. 


a. 

ful. 
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ToPlAit,  plate.  V.  a. 
To  fold,  to  douUc  ;  to  wcave>  to  braid. 

((Jr  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  tl^is 
word,  as  if  written  ^///^,  which  most  be  care- 
lu1}y^dvoidcd. 

Pi.AiTER,  plate' ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  plaits. 

Plan,  pljn.  s. 

Aschemc,  a  fonn,   a  model;   a  plot  of  any 
building,  or  ichnography. 

To  Plan,  plan,  y.  a. 
To  scheme,  to  form  in  design. 

Plane,  plane,  s.  ^ 
A  level  su I  face  ;  an  instrument  by  which  the 
suifacc  of  boards  is  smoothed. 

To  Plane,  plane,  v.  a.  ^ 
To  level,  to  smooth  from    ineqaalicies ;   to 
smooth  with  a  plane. 

Plane-tree,  plane'trce.  s. 

The  name  of  a  fine  tall  tree. 

PLANET^pIan'tt.  s.  (09). 
One  of  the' celestial  bodies  in  our  system, 
which  move  round  and  receive  light  fr^m  the 
sun.  * 

Planetary,  plan'n4-ilr-re.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  planets ;    produced  by  the 
planets. 

Planetical,  plan-nJt'te-kal.  a. 
Pcriaintng  to  planets. 

Planetstruck,  plan'it-srxuk.  a. 

Blasted. 
Planisphere,  plan' ni^firc.s. 
A  sphere  proje^ttd  on  a  plane. 

Plank,  plangk.  s.  (408) 

A  thick  strong  Doard. 

*  To  Plank,  plangk.  v.  a. 
To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

Planoconical,  pli-ni-kon'ne-kal. 
a.  Level  on  one  side,  and  conical  on  the  other. 

Planoconvex,  pla-no-kon'vcks.  a. 

Fiat  on  the  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Plant,  plant,  s. 
Any  thing  produced  from  seed,  any  vegetable 
produ6Uon«  asaplin. 

f^"  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
chiefly  among  the  vulgar»  which  rhymes  it 
with  aunt.  This  pronunciation  seems  a  rem- 
nant of  that  broad  sound  which  was  probablv 
given  to  the  a  before  two  consonants  in  all 
words,  but  which  has  been  gradliall)^  wearing 
away,  and  which  is  now,  except  in  a  few 
worcls,  become  a  mark  of  vulgarity.— Sec 
Principles,  No.  79. 

To  Plant,  plant,  v.  a. 
To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to  grow,  to 
set,  10 generate  ;  to  place,  to  fix;  to  settle,  to 
establish,  as  to  Plant  a  colony ;  to  fill  or  adorn 
wiib  something  planted,  as  he  planted  the  gar- 
den or  the  country ;  to  direft  properly,  as  to 
Plam  a  cannon. 

PLANTAGEjplan'tidje.  s.  (90) 
An  herb. 

Plantain,  plan'tin.  s.  (202)        , 

An  herb;  a  tree -m  the  West  Indies,  which 
bears  an  esculent  fruit. 
Plantal,  plan'tal.  a.  (88) 

Pertaining  to  plants. 

Plantation,  plan-ta'shun.  s. 

The  ad  or  practice  of  planting ;  the  place 
planted;  a  colony;  introdu£iion,  establish- 
ment. 

Planted,  plant'ed.  a.  . 

This  word  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  sigotfy  set- 
tled, well-grounded. 


Planter,  plam'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  sows,  sets,  or  cultivates;  one  who 
p»  cultivates  grounds  in  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies. 

Plash,  plash,  s. 
A  small  lake  of  water  or  puddle;     branch 
partly  cut  oifand  bound  to  other  branches. 

To  Plash,  plash,  v.  a.' 

To  interweave  branches. 

Plashy,  plash'e.  a. 
Watery,  filled  with  puddles. 

Plasm,  plazm.  s. 

A  mould,  a  matrix  in  which  any  tfimg  U  cast 
or  formed.' 

Plaster,  plas'tur.  s.  (98) 

Substance  made  of  water  and  some  absorbent 
matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime  well  pulverised, 
with  which  walls  are  overlaid ;  a  glutinous  or 
adhesive  salve. 

To  Plaster,  plas'tur.  v.  a. 

To  overlay  as  with  plaster ;  to  cover  with  a 
medicated  plaster. 

Plasterer,  plas'tur-«r.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with  plas- 
ter ;  one  who  fonni  figures  in  plaster. 

Plastick,  plas'tik.  a. 
Having  the  power  to  give  form. 

Plastron,  plas'trun.  s.  (99) 
Apiece  of  leather  stuffed,  which  fencers  use 
when  they  teach  their  scholars,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  pushes  made  at  them. 

To  PIat,  plat.  V.  a. 
To  weave,  to  make  by  texture.  . 

Plat,  plat,  s. — See  Plot. 

A  small  piece  of  ground.   > 

Platan  E,  plat^an.  s. 
The  plane-tree. 

Plate,  plate,  s. 

A  piece  of  metal  beat  out.  into  breadth; 
wrought  silver ;  a  small  shallow  vessel  of  metal 
or  porcelaui  on  which  meat  is  eaten;  the  prize 
run  for  by  horses. 

To  Plate,  pl4te.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  plates ;  to  arm  with  plates ;  to 
beat  into  laminz  or  plates. 

Platen,  plat'en.  s.  (103) 

In  [)rinting,  that  flat  part  of  the  press  by  which 
the  impression  is  made. 

Platform,  plat' firm.  s. 

The  sketch  6i  any  thing  horizontally  deline- 
ated, the  ichnography ;  a  place  laid  out  after 
any  model ;  a  level  place  belbre  a  fortifiKration; 
a  scheme,  a  plan. 

Platina,  plai-e'na.  s. 
A  species  of  metal. 

Platonic,  pla-ton'ik.  a. 

A  P/afonic  lover,  is  one  who  professes  great 
purity  in  love. 

Platonist,  plat'6-n!st.  s. 
One  who  adopts  the  sentiments  of  PlatOi 

Platoon,  pla-tSon'.  s. 

A  small  square  body  of  musketeers* 

{:3"  Corrupted    from  Pehton,    French.-^oe 
Encore. 


Plausibleness,  plaw'zi-bl-nes,  s. 

opeciousurss,  show  of  right. 

Plausibly,  plaw'zc-ble.  ad. 

With  fair  show,  speciously. 

Plausive,  plaw'siv.  a.  {i58)(428)- 
Applaudmg ;  plausible.  Not  used  m  this  Ian 
sense. 

To  Play,  pl4.  v.  n.  {220) 

To  sporvto  frolick,  to  do  something  not  at  a 
tarit,  but  for  pleasure ;  to  toy,  to  aa  with  le- 
vity; to  trifle;  to  do  something  fanciful;  to 
praftise  sarcastic  merriment;  to pratlisc illu- 
sion; to  game,  to  contend  at  some  game ;  to 
touch  a  musical  instrument;  to  operate,  to  afl, 
^scdqf  any  thing  in  motion;  to  wanton^  to 
move  inregularly;  to  represent  a  chaiaacr ;  to 
aa  m  any^certam  charaacr. 
To  Play,  pla.  v.  a. 
To  put  m  aaion  or  motion,  as  he  Played  hb 
cannon;  to  use  an  instrument  of  musick ;  to 
aa  a  mirthful  charaacr;  to  exhibit  dramaii- 
cally,  toaa,  perform. 

Play,  pla.  s. 

Adion  not  imposed,  not  woilt ;  amusement, 
sport;  a  drama,  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any 
thing  in  which  charaaers  are  represented  by 
dialogue  and  aaion;  game,  praaicc  of  gaming, 
'  contest  at  a  game;  pra6lice  in  any  comcstj 
*2'°5?  employment,  office;  naannerof  aOingt 
aa  of  touching  an  instrument;  In  play,  m 
jest,  not  in  earnest ;  room  for  motion ;  liberty 
or  aaing,  swing; 

Playbook,  pla'bJik.  s. 

Book  of  drama  tick  compositions. 
Playday,  pla' dS.s. 

Day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work. 

PlAYDEBT.  pla'dlt.  S. 
Debt  contratlcd  by  gaming. 

Player,  pla'ur.  s.  (qs) 

One  who  plays;  an  idler,  a  lazy  person; 
aaor  of  dramatick  scenes;  a  mimick;  one 
who  touches  a  musical  instrument ;  one  who 
ads  in  any  certain  manner,  not  in  earnest,  bot 
in  play. 

Playfellow,  pla'fel-lo.  s. 

Companion  in  amusement, 

Playful,  pla'f&i.  a. 

Sportive. 

Playgame,  piS'game,  s. 

Play  of  children. .  « 

Playhouse,  pla'h&use.  s. 

House  where  dramatick  performances  are  rc^ 
presented. 

Playsome,  plS'sum.  a. 

Wanton. 


Platter,  plat'tur.  s.  (91) 

A  large  dish,  generally  of  earth. 

Plaudit,  pliw'dit.  s.  (213) 

Applause. 

Plausibility,  pllw-ze-bfl'e-te.  s, 

Speciousnous,  superficial  appearance  of  right. 

Plausible,  plaw'ze-bl.  a. 

Such  as  gains  approbation,  superficially  pleas- 
ing ortaking,  specioBS,  poptilar. 


Playsomene^s,  pla'sfim-nes.  s. 

Wantonness,  levity. 

Plaything,  pli'/Aing.  s.     A  ioy. 
Playwright,  pla'rlte.  s. 

A  maker  of  plays. 

Plea,  pie.  s.  (227) 

The  ait  or  form  of  pleading;  thing  offered  or 
demanded  in  pleading  ;  allegation ;  ao  apolo- 
gy, an  excuse. 

To  Pleach,  pl^tsh.'v.  a.  (227) 

To  bend,  to  interweave.     Not  in  use. 

To  Plead,  plede.  v.  n.  (227) 
To  aiigue  before  a  court  of  justice ;  to  speak 
in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive  way  for  or 
against,  to  reason  with  another ;  to  be  of* 
fered  as  a  plea  :  to  «hnit  or  deny  a  chaigc  of 
guilt. 

To  Plead,  plede.  v.  a. 

To  defend,  to  discuss;  io  alledge  in  pkadii^ 
or  argument  i  to  dbx  ae  ttk  ^k^me. 
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PuADABL£,.nle'da-bl.  a. 

Capable  to  be  allol^cd  ia  pica. 
pLE/wDitR,  pleMur.  s.  (^)' 

Xkk  Who  arifucs  in  a  court  of  jUstke ;  one 

■wIk)  tpeaks  fer  or  «(;aiMt. 

Pleading,  pli'cSn^.  s.  (4ID) 

Ad  or  (brin  of  pleadjn^ 

Pleasance,*  ple'zanse.  ».  (234) 
Gaiety,  pleasanury.    Obsolete. 

Plea-SANT,  pler'zSnt.  a.  (234)  '  * 
Delightful;  good  humoured,  <;ht'crfulj  gay, 
IMy,  oicny ;  trifling,  adapted  rather  to  ixurth 
than  ujc. 

Pleasantly,  plez'zanttle.  ad. . 

In  such  a  manucr  as  to  eivc  delight ;  g^ily*.  in 
good  hiiiBOuri  lively,  mdicrously. 
PlEASANTN£S5> 'pllz[zailt-nls«  S«. 
Delighlfulness,  state  of  being  pleasant  ;§aieiy, 
cheentADCU,  iiieTTtracRt. 

Pleasantry.  pl^z'zan-trJ.  s. 

Gaiety,  merrimeftit  j'  spriglrtly.  lively  talk^, 

To  Please,  plize.  v.  a.  (227) 

To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  humour ;  to  satisfy, 
CO  content ;  tb  .obtaia  favour  frbiii  ;  to  be 
pleased,  to  like,  a  word  o^' 

To  Please,  pleze.  v.  n. 
To  give  pleasure}  iogai»tlppn>batioi»;  to  like, 
to  cnooic  i  to  condescenfl,  to  comply. 

Pleasingly,  ple'zlng.Ie.  ad»       < 

Id  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasurable,  plezJi'dr-a-bl,  a.- 

Delightful,  full  of  pleasure. 

Pleasure,  plrzh'urc.  s.  (234)' (45o) 

Delight,,  gratification  of  the  mind  or  senses; 
loose  gratification;  approbation;  what^  yi^\ 
di£i^tes ;  choice,  arbitrary  wilL 

To  Pleasure,  plezh'ure.  v.  ai 
To  please,  to  glatily. 

Plebeian,  pli-be^yan.  s,  (113) 

One  of  the  lower  people. 

Plebeian,  pic-be'yan.  a. 

Popular,  consisting  of  mean  persons ;  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  ranks;  vulgar,  low,'common. 

Pledge,  pledje.  s. 

A  ga^e,  any  thing  given  by  way  of  warrant  or 
security,  a  pawn;  a  surety,  a  bail,  an  hostage. 
To  Pledge,  plldje.  v,  a. 

To  put  in  pawn,  to  jgive  as  secoritv;  Wsecirq 
by  a  pledge  ;  to  invite  tb  drink,  Dy  accepting 
the  cup  pr  Mtb  after  mother. 

Pledget^  pled'jit.  s.  {99)  i 

A  small  pats  of  lint. 

Pleiads,  ple'yadz.       \ 

Pi-eIades,  ple'ya-diz.J    •        '-      • 
A  northeo  constellation.    ' 

(J:3^  I  have  preferred  those tmhoepistsvffo  mark 
4beseworasaal'hav«donc,  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  makes  the  first  syllable  like  Ihe  verb  to 
pip.  Dr^iUnrkk^S^oo  and  Perry,  the  only 
orihocpitts  from  whom  we-^San  know  the  toufid 
of  the  diphdiMMi^  ei,  give  it  as  1  have  doHe ; 
and  Johnson,  bv  placing  the  accent  after  tke'f, 
seenistohave  done  the  same;  but Jthe sound 
we  invariably  give  to  these  vowels  in  PMfi/utt 
is  a  lufiicienc  proof  at  EqgM^  analogy ;  apd 
that  prooounang  them  liike  rygg,  is  an  alfaa^*- 
tftonof  adhering  tolhd  Grcrf,  fVottJ,iyhkh 
Pleiades  'is4cnved.^Sct&fy  to  t6^*ClMs^aJ, 
Brmnmciatiott  cf  Crtek  and  Larin  Fr^r 
Nanus^  under  the  word.  -'   '^ 

Pjlenarily,  p!ln'J-rl.lc.  ad.     ^ 
Fully,  completely* 

Plkwaky*  piSn'a-iie,  or  pl4'nS-ri.  i. 
Full,  complcie. 


^pt  Some  very-  rrspodable  spoakers  make  the 
vowel  ^,  in  i4ie'  hrst  syllable  of  this  word^ 
long ;  but  ai)iik>gy  vx^  tbe  beat  tisBge  soem  to 

"  shorten-  the  #•  a»  t^ey  do  tbe  a  iu  Granary. 
Mr.  Nares,  W.  johnuon,  Buchanan,  and  En- 
tick,  adopt  the  second  proounciation;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kcnrickx  Dr.  Anh,  Mr.  Scoit, 
and  Mr.  Periy,  the  first :  nor  do  I  see  any 
rea&on  why  the  e  should  not  be  short  in  this 
word  as  weil  as  in  flenitude^  in  which  all  our 
orthoepi&ts,  except  Buchanan,  pronounce  the 
^  as  in  plenty • 

Plenariness,  plcn'a-re-nls.  s. 

.Fulness,  completeness. 
Plenilunary,  plin-ne-iu'na-ri.  a. 

Jldaung  to  th(;  lull  moon. 
PlenipoteJce,  pli-nip'pA-tense.  s. 

Fulness  of  power. 

Plenipotent,  pie-nip' p'A-tent.  a. 
Invested  wirh  full  power. 

Plenipotentiary, plfci-ni-po-ten' 

«hi-r4.  s. 

A  negociaror  invested  with  fall  power. 

Plenist,  ple'nist.  s.  (544) 
One  that  holds  all  space  to  be  full  of  matter. 

Plenitude,  plen'he-tide.  s. 

Fulficss,  tbe  comrary  to  vacuity;  repletion, 
animal  fulness,  pletbory ;  exuberance,  abund- 
ance, OAHiplcteuess. 

Plenteous,  plen'tshi-us;  a.  (263) 

Copious,  exuberant,  abundant ;  fruitful,  fer- 
tile- ' 

PLENTEOUSLY,pl^n't§hi-5s-le.  ad.  \ 
Copiously,  abundadtly^  exuberantly. 

pL£Nt£ousN£SS,'plen'tshlrU&-nes.s. 

.  Abundance,  fertility. 

Plen  Tif  u  L,  .ple«' t^.£ul.  a. 

Copious,  abundant,  exuberant,  fruitful. 

Plentifully,  plc;i'ti-|^-e.  ad. 

Copiously,  abundantly. 

Plentifulness,  plen'te^fuUnes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  plentiful,  abuixiance,  fer- 
tility. 

Plenty,  plcn'te.  s. 
Abundance,  such  a,  quantity  as  \k  more  than- 
enough ;  fruitfulness;  exuberance ;  it  is  used, 
I  think,  barbarously  for  plentiful ;  a  state  in 
which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 

pLEONAS^f,  ple'o-nazm.  ».. 
A  figure  of  ihetorick,  by  which  more  Kvosds 
are  used  than  arc  necessary.  ,  ^   .    .    ' 

Plethoaa,  ple//»'/Q-ra.  s,  (468) 
The  state  in  which  the  vessels  are  fuller  of 
humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a  namral  suie  of 

j     health. 

(J4r  All  ourortb<5cpists,  except  a  Dlftionaiy  of 
Terms  in  Medicine,  place  the  accent  on  rhe 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  notwithstanding  the 
Greek  and  Latin  0  are  .l#i)g.    This  probably 

'    arose  from  the  anglicised  word  PUtb^Qff  where 
the  accent  is  verv  properly  aniepenultii 
Sec  Principles,  No.  303. 


i^'Ul.a.r405). 

flexible ;  flexible  of  dispo* 


Plethoretick,  pIti//'-o-ret'!k.  \ 
Plethorick,  ple-/*ir'!k.  (509)  J  *' 

Having  a  full  habit. 

;Plethory,  ple/A'o-re.  Si  C5Q3J 
Fullness  of  habit. ,  -»       .  '       . 

JPlevin,  plev\m.,s.  v  . 

i    In  law,  a  warraht  or  assurance.  *       '     ., 
'pLEtTRISY,  plA'ri-si.  S. 

An  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
PLEURITICAL,  pli-lit'ti-kS!.       1 

PleurItick,  plu-rit'tik.  (509)  jf' 
j    Diseased  with  a  pleurisy;  denoting  a  pleurisy. 


Pliable,  plr 

F^sy  10  be  benr, 

sition,  easy  to  be  persuaded. 

Pliableness,  pli'a-bUnis.  s. 
FlcxibLliiy,  esstneas  to  be  bemi  flexibility  of 

mind. 

Pliancy,  pli'an-se.  s. 

£asine&s  to  be  bent. 

Pliant,  pil'ant.  a. 
Bendi  ngu  flexilt ;  limber ;  easy  to  take  a  form ; 

easily  persuaded. 

Pliantness,  pli'Snunfe.  s. 

Flexibility,  toughness. 

Plicature,  pllk'lla-lshfire.        \ 
PLiCATioN,.pli-k4'shSn.  (132)  // 

FoW,  double. 

Pliers,  pli'urz.  s.  (9s) 
An  instniment  by  which  any  thing  is  lard  hold 
on  to  bend  it. 

To  Plight,  pllte.  v.  a. 
To  pledge,  to  give  as  surety ;   to  braid,  10 
weave.     In  this  last  sense,  obsolete. 

Plight,  plite.  s.  (393) 

Condition,  state  ;  good  case ;  pledge,  gage  ;  a 
foM,  a  plait.     Not  used  in  thts  last  sense. 

Plinth,  p\lnth,  s. 

In  Architecture,  is  that  sauare  naember  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a  pillar. 

To  Plod,  plod.  v.  n. 
To  toil,  to  drudge,  to  travel ;  10  travel  labo- 
riously ;  to  studv  cktselyand  duljy. 

Plopder,  plod'dur.i.  (98) 

A  dull,  hjavy,  laboriousman. 

Plot,  plut.  s. 

A  smaU  extent  of  ground :  a  conspiracy,  a- 
secret  design  formed  against  another;  an  in- 
trigue, an  affair  complicated,  involved,  and 
cnibarrassed ;  stratagem,  secret  combination 
to  any  ill  end;  contrivance,  'deep  reach  oB 
thought. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v..  n. 
To  form  schemes  of  miscliief  against  another,, 
commonly  against  those  in  authority ;  to  con- 

>     trive,  to  scheme. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v.  a.. 

To  plan,  to  comrive  i  to  describe  •according  to > 
ichuogssipby,. 
Plotter,  plot'tur.  s.  (98) 

Conspicaiqr,  comHver. 

Plover,  pluv'vur,  s.(i6o) 

Al^pwing. 

Plough,  ploij.  s.  (313)  (399) 

The  instrument  with  which  the  furrows  are 
cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed. 
To  Plough,  plou.  v.  n. 

1  o  turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to  sowseed?^ 

To  Plough,  pl&u.  v.  a. 
.  'Xq  turn  wtih  tbgploagh ;  to 'bring  to  view  by 

•  the  plough  ;  to  furrow,  to  divide  ;  to  tear. 

jPloughboy,  plAu'bife.  s. 

'     A  boy  that  follows  the  p^.ough,  a  coarse  igno- 
rant boy. 

PLOUGHER,.pl6fi'ur.S.   (98) 

*  One  who  ploughs  or  cultivates  grounds 

>PLOUGHLANDy.pli&li'land.  S.. 
A  farm  for  corn. 

,PLOUGHMAH^*pl6u!man.  s.  (88) 
\    Otie  who  attends  or  uses  the  plough;  a  , 
ignorant  rusiick ;  a  suonj^  laborious  man. 

Ploughshare,  pl&u' share,  t. 

1  be  part  of  Jbhe  plough  that  is  pnpendiaikr' 
10  the  coulter,  t  . 

To  Pluck,  pluk.'  v.  a. 

.    To  pull  with  nimblcness  or  force,  td  snatch,. 
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to  pitU»  10  fkaw,  to  force  on  and  off,  to  force  up 
or  down ;  to  inip  df  feathers ;  To  pluck  up 
•    ■  bean  or  s|iiriti  a  proverbial  expression  for 
taking  up  or  resuming  courage. 

Pluck,  pliik.  s. 

A  pun,  a<kaw,asingle  tSt  of  plucking;  tbe 

heart,  liver  and  lights  of  an  aaimal- 
pLUCkER,  pluk'kur.  s.  (98) 

Ooetharplucks. 

Plug,  plug.  s. 

:    A  stopplci  any  thing  driven  hard  into  anoiber 
body. 

ToPlug,  plfiff.  V.  a. 
To  stop  with  a  plug. 

Plum,  pl&m.  s. 
A  fnut ;  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.    It  is  sometimes  improperly  written 
piumk. 

I^LUMAGE,  pli'midje.  s.  (90) 
Feathers,  suit  of  feathers. 

Plumb,  plum.s.  (347) 

A  pluminer,  a  leaden  weight  let  down  at  the 
end  of  a  line. 

Plumb,  plum.  ad. 

Perpenoicularly  to  the  horizon. 
f:^  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  sometimes 
jgnoraiuly  pfonounced  fiump. 

To  Plumb,  plSm.  v.  a. 

To-sound,  to  search  by  a  line"  with  a  weight 
at  Its  end;  to  reguhtte  any  work  by  the  plum* 
met. 

Plumber,  pldm'mur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  works  upou  lead.    Commoniy  writ* 
ten  Plummer. 

Plumbery,  pldm'mfir-e.  s. 

Wofks  of  lead,  maou&Oures  of  a  plumber. 

PlumcaCe,  plim-k&ke'.  s. 
Cake  made  with  raisins. 

Plume,  plfime.  s. 

Feather  of  birds ;  feather  worn  as  an  ornament; 
pride,  towerii^  mein ;  token  of  honour,  prize 
of  contest ;  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists 

.  for  that  p«rt  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  in 
Its  growth  becomes  the  tnmk. 

To  Plume,  plime.  v.  a. 
To  pick  and  adjust  feathers  ;  to  strip  off  fea- 
thers ;  to  strips  to  pill ;  to  plaee  as  a  plume  ; 
to  adorn  witn  plumes;   to  plume  one's  self 
upon,  to  be  proud  of. 

PLUMEALUM,plume4l'lSin.  S. 

A  kind  of  asbestos. 
PlumIgerous,  pli-mld'jer-us.  s. 

Having  feathers,  feathered. 

Plumtpede,  pli'm^-pide.  i. 
A  fowl  that  has  leathers  on  the  foot.— See 
Millepedes. 

Plummet,  plfirn'mit.  s.  (99) 

A  weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  stnng.  by  which 
depths  are  sounded,  and  perpendicularity  is  dis- 
cerned. 

Plumosity,  pifi-mds'si-ti.  s. 
The  Slate  of  having  feathers. 

Plumous,  pl&'mds.  a.  (314) 
Feathery,  resembling  feathers. 

Plump,  pldmp.  a. 
Somewhait  fat,  sleek,  full  and  moodi. 

Plump,  plump,  s. 

A  knot,  a  toft,  a  cluster,  a  nonber' joioetl  in- 
Little  used. 


Q^  This  word,  says  Mr.  Masra,  is  now  cor- 
rupted to  Ciumpt  and  it  one  of  those  words 
that  the  vulgar  continue  to  speak  right,  and  for 
which  tbcy  are  laughed  at  by  politer  corrupters 
tff  language*         .... 


To  Plump,  plump,  v.  a. 

To&tten,  toswelU  to  make  Urge. 
To  Plump,  plump,  v.  n. 

To  fall  like  a  stone  into  the  water ;  to  be 

swollen. 

Plump,  plump,  ad. 
With  a  sudden  fall.— See  Plumb. 

Plumper,  plump' ur.  s.  (98) 

Somcihii^  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  out  the 
cheeks. 

Plumpness,  plump'nes.  s. 

Fullness,  disposition  towards  fullness. 
Plumporridge,  pium-por'ridje^  $. 

Porridge  with  plums* 

Plumpudding,  plum-pud'dlng.  s. 
(410)  Pudding  made  with  plums. 

Plumpy,  plump'e.  a. 
Plumps  fat.     • 

Plumy,  plu'me.  a. 
Feathered,  covered  with  feathers. 

To  Plunder,  plun'dur.  v.  a.  (98) 
To  pillage,  to  rob  in  a  hostile  way,  to  ro^  as 
a  thief. 

Plunder,  plSn'dur.  s. 

Pillage,  spoils  gotten  in  war. 

Plunderer,  plun'dur-ur.  s. 

Hostile  pillager,  spoiler;  a  thief,  a  robber. 

To  Plunge,  plunje.  v.  a.  (74) 

To  pot  suddenly  under  water,  or  under  any 
ihintf  supposed  liquid ;  to  put  into  any  state 
suddenly ;  tO  hurry  into  any  distress ;  to  force 
in  suddenly. 

To  Plunge,  plunje.  v.  n. 

To  sink  suddenly  into  water,  to  dive ;  to  fall 
or  rush  into  any  hasard  or  distress.  * 

Plunge,  plunje.  s. 
A&,  of  putting  or  sinking  under  water ;  dif- 
ficulty, strait,  distress. 

Plunger,  plfin'jur.  s.  (98) . 
One  that  plunges,  a  diver. 

Plural,  plA'ral.  a. 

Implying  more  than  one. 

Pluralist,  plA'raUfst.  s. 
Oiie  that  holds  more  ecclesiastical  benefices 
tiian  one  with  cure  of  souls. 

Plurality.  plA-r5l'4-tJ.  s. 

The  state  of  being  or  having  a  greater  num- 
ber; a  number  more  than  one;  more  cure 
of  souls  than  one  •  the  greater  number,  the 
majority.  , 

Plu RALLY,  plu'ral-i.  ad. 
In  a  sense  implying  more  thao  one. 

Plush,  plish.  s. 

A  kind  <X  villous  or  shaggy  doth,  shag. 

Pluvial,  plu''ve-al.  1 
Pluvious,  plu' vi-ds./  ' 

Rainy,  relating  to  rain. 

To  Ply,  pli.  ^  a. 
To  work  on  «ny  thing  elosely  arid  importu- 
nately;  to  employ  with  dilteence,  to  ke^p 
busy,  to  set  on  work;  to  pra&ise  mligently ; 
to  solicit  importunely. 

To  Ply,  pli.  v.  n. 

To  work,  to  offeV  service ;  to  go  in  a  haste ; 
to  busy  one's  self;-  to  bend. 

Ply,  pli.  s.  ; 

Bend,  turn,  bias;  plait,  fold. 

Plyers,  pli'firz.  S.  (98)  '     '    ' 

ScePLIEKS. 

Pneumatical,  ni-mat'te-kal.  1 
Pneumatick,  ni-mat'tik.(509)/^ '  ^ 
Moved  by  wind,  relative  to  wind  ^  constfting 
of  spirit  or  wind.    -  , 


t^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  these 
words,  as  I  apprehend  it  is  contrary  to  anakigy , 
and  the  best  usage,  to  pronounce  the  initnl^. 
G  and  k  before  n  are  always  silent^  aa  in  ms- 
moMf  ittatue,  &c.  jB  is  not  heard  inMUtoJii, 
not  p  in  psMlmt  pttsam,  &c.  and  till  some  good 
leasons  are  offered  for  prouMincing  it  in  the 
words  in  Question,  I  must  join  with  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  M  Ml*.  Perry,  who  have 
sunk  it  as  I  -have  done. 

Pneumaticks,  nu-mat'tfks.  s. 

A  branch  of  mechanicks,  which  considers  tbe 
dodrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  according  to  which 
that  fluid  is  condensed;  rarified '  or  ^vitato ; 
in  the^  schools,  the  doQrine  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances, as  God,  angels,  and  the  atxils  of 
men. 

Pneumatology,  nfi-nia-i$l'lo-je. ». 

The  dodrine  of  spiritaal  ei^&tence. 

To  Poach,  potsh.  v.  a.  (352) 

To  boil  slightly ;  to  plunder  by  stealth. 

To  Poach,  potsh.  v.  n. 
To  steal  game,  to  cany  ^ff  game  privately  in 
a  bag. 

Poacher,  poish'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  steab  game. 

Pock,  pok.  s. 

A  pustule  raised  by  the  small  pox. 

Pocket,  pok'kit.  s,  (88)    ' 

The  somU  bag  insetted  into  clothes. 

To  Pocket,  p&k'k!t.  v.  a. 
To-put  in  the  pocket ;  To  pocket  up,  a  pro- 
verbial form  that  denotes  the  doing  or  takii^ 
any  thing  clandestinely ;  to  pass  by  an  affroot 
so  as  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

POCKET-BOOK,  pok'kft-biik.  S. 
A  paper-book  carried  in  the  pocket  for  hasty 
ix)tes.    . 

PoCKET-GLASS,  p4k'kit-gli$.  S. 
Portable  JookingwgU^s. 

PocKHOLE,  pok'hole.  S. 
Pit  or  scar  maoe  by  the  smalt  pox.     ^ 

PocKiNESS,  pok'ke-nls.  s. 
The  sute  of  beihg  pocky. 

PoCKY,  ppt'kAi  a. 
'  InfeQed  with  the  pox. 

PocuLENT,  pSk'k6.lint.  a. 
.  Fitftffdcink. 

Pod,  pod.  s. 
The  capsule  of  legumes,  the  case  of  seeds. 

PoDAGRiCAt,  p6.dag'gr4-kal.  a. 
Affliaed  with  the  gout;  soutj,  rebting  10  the 
gout. 

PonCE,  pidje.  s.    . 

A  puddle,  a  plash. 

Poem,  po'cm.  s,  (99) 

The  work  of  a  poet,  a  metrical  composkioo. 
Poesy,  po'elsi#». 

The  art  of  writiug  poems;  poem)  metrical 
compgaitioiis,  pootm  a  abort  cooceit  tnprred 
ooaringforotber  Aiog,  pMOOuaced  ai  cvo 
words* 

Poet,  pA'it.  s.  (09) 

An  inventor,  an  author  of  fi£tioD,  a  writer  of 
poems,  onfe  who  v^ie«  in  measuic. 

PoETASTEi,  po'el^asltfir.  5. 
'il^  vile  petty  poet. 

.I^p£T.E9S«  pa  it-tcs^;  %. 
'    A  she  poet.  1    t 

Poetical,  poA^tkal.    \ 
PoETiCK,  p6-&Mk.  (509)  P' 

i^xprested  fa)  poeto^,  pertainii^  to  ppmyi  «!t- 
dblc  to  poetry. 
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Poetically,  po-et^i-kaJ-li.  acf. 
With  diis  qualiiieft  of  poetry,  by  the  Mion  of 
poetry. 

Poetry,'  pi' J-tri,  s. 

Meoical  composition,   the  art  or  piaftice  of 
writing  poems;  poems,  poetical  pieces. . 

Poignancy,  p6^'nan-si.  s.  (387) 

The  power  of  stimuUting  the  palate,  sharpness; 
the  power  of  irritaiioQ,  asperity. 

Poignant,  p6c'nant.  a.  (38?) 

Sharp,  flrimttlatiijg  the  palate ;  severe,  pierc- 
ing, painful ;  irniattng,  satirical,  keen. 

Point,  pMnu  s.  (299) 
The  sharp  end  of  any  instnmient ;  a  strins 
with  a  tag ;  headland,  piomqatory  ;  a  sttng  ^ 
an  ejM(|ram  ;  an  indivisible  part  of  space ;  an, 
indivisible  part  of  time,  a  roonKnt ;  a  sxnall 
space ;  space ;  pun6ii!io,  nicety ;  part  required 
of  time  or  splice,  critical  moment,  exa£i  place; 
degree,  state  ;  note  of  distin6lion  in  writmg,  a 
stop;  a  spot,  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by 
spots,  division  by  marks  into  which  any  thing 
is  distinguished  in  a  circle  or  other  plane,  as  at 
tables  the  ace  or  sise  Point ;  One  of  the  de- 
grees into  which  the  circumference  of  the 
noriionand  the  mariner's  compass  is  divided  ; 
particular  place  to  which  any  thing  is  dire£ied ; 
rcspc^,  regard ;  an  aim ;  the  aA  of  a  doe  in 
marking  out  the  game  ;  the  particular  thing 
required ;  particular  instance,  example ;  a 
single  position,  a  single  asseHion,  a  single  part 
of  a  complicated  question, «' single  oart  of  any 
whole ;  a  note,  a  tune  ;  Pointolank,  dire81y, 
as  an  arrow  is  shot  to  the  peimblank,  or  white 
mark ;  a  Point  of  war,  a  certain  measuie  beat 
00  the  drum. 

To  Point,  p&lnt.  v.  a. 

To  sharpen,  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point  i  to 
dircft  towards  an  objefi  by  way  of  forcing  it  on 
the  notice ;  10  shew  as  by  dire^ling  the  finger ; 
todirefi  towards  a  place  $  to  distinguish  by 
scops  or  points. 

To  Po^NT,  point.  V.  n. 
To  note  with  the  finger ;  to  &rcc  upon  the  no- 
tice bydiie£lii)g  the  finger  towards  it;  to  dis- 
tinguish words  or  senteiices  by  poims ;  to  indi- 
cate as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen ;  toihow. 

Pointed,  p6!nt'id.  a. 
Sharp,  having  a  sharp  point  or  pick ;  epigram- 
matical,  abounding  in  conceits. 

Pointedly, point'edrle,  ad. 
Id  a  pointed  maimer. 

POINTEDNESS,  piW^d-n^S.  S.. 
Sharpness,  pickedncsa  with  aspehcy ;  epigram- 
matical  smanness. 

POINTEL,  p&Wel.  8. 
Any  thing  on  a  point. 

Pointer,  p&int'ur.s. '(98) 

Any  thing  that  points ;  a  dog  that  points  o«t 
game  tosportsmen. 

PoiNYiN-GSTOCK.,  pdWing-stik.  s. 

Something  made  ttie  otnefl  of  ri£ci>le. 
Pointless,  piint'lls.  a. 

Blunt, not  sharp,  obtase. 

PoisoNi  pie'zn.  $•  (170)  (290) 
That  wnicn  destroys  or  mjuret  life  by  a  small 
quantity,  and  by  means  not  obvious  to  the 
semes,  veAom. 

To  Poison, p6i'zn.  v.  a. 

To  inkQ,  with  poison  ;  to  attack,  to  injure,  or 
kill  by  poison  given  ;  |o  corrupt,  to  taint. 

Poison-tree,  pii'zn-trii.  s. 
A  pUot. 

Poisoner,  pii'in-ur.s.  (98) 
One  who  poisDOi;  acomiptcr. 


Poisonous,  pWzn-Ss.  a. 

Venomoqs,  having  the  Qualities  of  poison. 
PoisoNOUSLY,  pie' zn-ds-lc.  ad. 

Venomously. 
Poisonousness,  p^'zn-us-n^s.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  poisonous,  venomoas- 

ness. 
Poitrell,  p&^'trel.s.  (299) 

Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  hoise  •  e  graving 
tool. 

PoisE,  p^ze.  s.  (2.90) 
BalanoCf  equipoise,  equilibrium ;  a  regulating 
power. 

To  Poise,  piJze.  V.  a.  ^ 

To  balance,  to  hold  or  place  in  equiponderance; 

to  be  equiponderant  toj  to  weigh ;  to  oppress 

with.weient. . 
Poke,  poke.  s. 

A  pocket,  a  small  h<lg* 
To  Poke,  pike.  v.  a. 
To  feel  in  the  dark,  to  search  any  thing  with  a 
long  instrument. 

Poker,  po'kur.  s.  (98) 
I'he  ironW  with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

PoLAR,po'lar.a.  (88) 
Found  near  the  pole,  lying  near  the  pde,  is- 
suing from  the  pole. 

POLARCHY,  pii'&r-k^.  S. 

Q:^  This  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  Diaionaries 
I  have  seen,  but  I  bive  met  with  it  in  a  work 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Evsncon,  on  the  Re- 
velations, where  ht  says,  •"  Besides  the  befoic- 
**  mentioned  beast,  the  emblem  of  the  supreme 
"  civil  power  of  the  European  Polarcby,  ano- 
*'  ther  beast  is  represented  in  this  vision, 
*'  having  aomc  external  marks  of  a  lamb."  As 
the  only  sense  in  which  this  word  can  be  taken 
is  that  of  many  governments,  it  ought  to  have 
been  written  ana  pronounced  Po'lj-ar^by* 

Polarity,  po-Iar^e-tc.  s. 

Tendency  to  the  pole. 

PoLARY,  pi'lar-i.  a, 
Tending;  to  the  pole,  having  a  diie^on  to- 
wards the  pole. 

Pole,  pile:  s. 

The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  either 
of  the  points  on  which  the  world  turns  \  a 
long  staff;  a  tall  piece  of  timber  ere6led ;  a 
measure  of  length  containing  five  yards  and  a 
h^lf ;  an  instrument  of  measuriiig. 

To  Pole,  pj6le,  v.  a. 
To  furnish  with  poles. 

Poleaxe,  pAle'aks.  s. 
An  axe  fixed  to  a  l^qc  pole. 

Polecat,  pile'm.  s. 

The  fitchew,  a  stinking  animal. 

Polemical,  pi-I^m'm^-kal.      \ 

Polemick,  p6-lem'mik.-  {bOg)  f^\ 
CootroversiiU,  dtsputative. 

f^  The  0  in  these  words  is  under  the  same  pre-' 
dicameot  as  that  in  OUMence^  which  see. 

Polemick,  po-lem'mlk.  s. 

Diftpntant,  cootrovertitt* 

PoLESTAR,  pile' Stir.  s. 
A  star  near  the  nole  fay  whicii  navigators  com- 
pute their  noitMni  laiicade,  cynosure,  k)dc- 
sur  \  any  guide  or  direfior. 

Police,  po-l^s'.  s.  (112) 

The  reguratioD  and  government  of  a  city  or 
country,  so  fiir  as  regaras  the  inhabitams*  ^ 

Policed,  pA-liest'.  a.  (359). 
Regulated,  tomcd  into  a  regular  cpuise  of  ad* 
ministnuibp. 


Policy,  pJl'li-si.s. 

The  art  ot  government,  chiefly  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers ;  art,  prudence,  manage n^nt 
of anairs, stratagem,  a  warrant  ibr  money  in 
the  public  fiin£. 
To  Polish,  pol'lish.  v.  a. 
To  smooth-,  to  brighten  by  attrition,  to  gloss; 
to  make  elegant  of  manners. 

To  Polish,  pol'lish.  v.  n. 
To  amwer  to  the  a£l  of  polishing,  to  receive  a 
gloss. 

PoLiSHj  p&l'iish.  s.  (544) 

•    Artificial  gloss,  brightness  given  by  attrition  ; 

elegance  of  manners. 
PoLiSHABLE,  pilMlsh-a-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  polished. 

Polisher,  pfirfish-ur:  s.  (98) 

TbeperiOB  or  insin^mcnt  that  gives  a  gloss. 

Polite,  pA-llte'.  a.  (170) 

Glossy,  smooth— in  this  sctiic  only  technically 
used ;  elegant  of  manners. 

Politely,  po-liteMc,  ad. 
With  ekgance  of  manners,  genteelly. 

Politeness,  po-llte'nes.  s. 

Elegance  of  mannen,  gentility,  good  breedijsg 

PoLiTESSE,  po-li-les' ,  8.     French^ 
Used  ludicrously  ibr  politene&s.    Mason* 

Political,  pi-lit'ti-kal.  a.  {170),  , 

Relating  to  pohticks,  relating  to  the  admiais- 
tration  ofpublicaiiairs;  cunning,  skilful. 

Politically,  po-li'ie-kal-c.  ad. 

With  relation  to  public  administration ;   art- 
fully, politically.       •        : 
Politician,  pol-le-tlsh'an.  s. 

One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government*  one 
skilled  in  politicly ;  a  man  01  artifice^  one  of 
deep  contrivance. 

Politick,  pilMe-tik.  a. 
Political,  civil ;  prudent,  versed  m  affain ;  art- 
ful, cuiming. 

PonTiCKLY,  pil'lc-tik-lc.  ad. 
Artfully,  cunningly. 

Politicks,  polMe-tlks.  s. 

The  scieaceof  government,  the  art  or  pra£Hce 
of  administering  public  affairs.      _• 

Polity,  polMe-tc.  s. 

A  form  of  goveromeot,  civil  consututioa. 
Poll.  poll.  s.  (406) 

The  head;  a  catalogue  or  list  of  voters  at  an  . 
election  ;  a  register  of  heads  j    a  fish  called 
generally  a  chiu> ;  achevin. 

To  Poll,  pAlI.  v.  n. 
To  lop  the  top  of  trees  i  to  pull  off  hair  from 
the  head,  to  clip  short,  to  shear  ;  10  mow,  to 
crop ;  to  plunder,  to  strip,  to  pill ;  tp  take  a 
list  or  register  of  persons;   to  insert  into  ^ 
number  as  a  voter. 

Pollard,  pol'lard.  s.  (ss) 
A  tree  lo|)pe(l ;  the  chub  fish. 

Pollen,  pAl'liiu  s.  (99) 

A  fine  powder  commonly  understood  by  the 
word  farina,  as  also  a  sort  of  fine  bian. 

Poller,  pAl'Ifir.  s.  (98) 

Robber,  pillager,  plunderer ;  he  who  votes  or 
polls. 
PoLLEVIL,pil-i'vl.  S. 

Pollevil  is  a  urge  swelling,  inflammation,  or 
iropoathume  in  4he.  horse's  poll  or  tape  of  the 
neck. 

Pollock,  pil'lSk.  s.  (166) 

Akindoffish. 

To  Pollute,  pJUlute'.  v.  a. 
To  make  uoclean,  in  a  joeligiouasemv;^  todt- 
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file ;  to  tatol  with  gi^ilt;  to  corrupt  by  mix* 
.  turesof  ill. 

PoLLUTBDNESS,  poUu'ted-ncs.  S. 

Defilemem^tbestata  of  being  polluted. 
Polluter,  poUlu'tur.  s.  (98) 

Oefiler,  comipter. 

Pollution,  pSl-l4'shSn.  s. 

The  a£^  of  defiling ;  the  state  of  bemg  defiled, 
defilement. 

PoLTRON,  pil-trSSn' .  s. 
A  coward,  a  scoundrel. 

0:3;^  This  is  one  of  those  half  French  half  Eng- 
lish words  that  shows  at  once  our  desire  to  imi- 
tate the  nassal  vowel,  and  our  incapacity  to  do 
it  properly.*— See  Encore. 

Poly,  p6'4e,  s. 

An  herb. 
PoLYACousTiCK,p5-le-a-k6u'stik.s. 
Anything  that  multiplies  or  magnifies  soun^. 

f$r  The  reason  why  the  0,  though  under  the 
secondary  accent,  in  thc'first  syllabic  of  this 
and  the  thrte  following  words,  Is  lone,  is  be- 
cause two  vowels  succeed  it  in  the  following 
ayllables.    See  Principles,  No.  534. 

Polyanthus,  pA-le-an'/Aus,  s. 

A  plant  hearing  tnany  flowers.* 

PoLYEDRON,  po-!"i-e'drAn.  s.    ' 

A  solid  iigure  with  many  sides.  ■ 

POLYEDRICAL,  pO-I^-rdMTC!.|<at.     1 

POLYEDROUS,  pO-lc-c'tlrUS.  ( J  m)  / 
a.  Havuig  many  sides. 

PoLYGAMlST,  po-lfg'ga-mi&t.  S. 
One  who  holds  the  lawfulness  of  niuie  wives 
than  one  at  a  time. 

Polygamy,  po-lig'ga-mc.  s,  (51 8) 

Plurality  of  wives. 

Polyglot,  pil'li-glot.  a. 

Having  many  languages. 

Polygon,  pol'le-gon.  s.  (166) 

A  figure  of  many  angles. 

Polygonal,  po-lig'go-nal.  a. 

Having  many  an^ilcs. 

Polygram,  pftlM^-gram.  s.    - 

A  figure  consisting  of  h  ^^ai  number  of  lines. 

Polygraphy,  p6-lVj;r5-fe.  8/ 
The  art  of  writing  in  several  unusual  i»iann^ys 
or  cyphers. 

Polyhedron,  pil-c-bi'dron.  s. 

Any  thing  with  many  sidts. 

Poly  LOGY,  lo-IIlMo-je.  s.  (519) 

Talkativeness.  •    ' 

PoLYMATHY,  p6-lim'nia-/i5.  s.(,7)S) 

Thr  knowledge  of  mjny  arts  and  sclrnrcs,  aUo 
an  acquaintance  with  many  diHercitt  ^ubjef^s. 

FoLYPKTALOUs,  poUlc-pet^aUus. a. 

Having  many  pctak. 
PoLYPHONiSM,  pA-liffo-nizm.  S.  ' 

Multiplicity  of  sound. 

Polypody,  p6-lip'ode.  s. 

A  plant. 
Polypous,  pol'le.pus.a.  (ai4)  \ 

HavtAg  the  nature  of  a  polypus,  having  feet  or 
roots.  .  .  ^1 

Polypus,  pol'le-pus.  s. 

Polypus  ugnifies  any  thing  ni  general  with 
many  roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils ; 
but  it  is  likewise  applied  to  a  tough  concretion 
of  grumous  blood  lo  the  heart  and  arteries t 
an  animal  with  many  feet;  a  creature  ^^on-' 
sidcrcdby  some  natural Uts  as  a  link  bciwcer\ 
the  animal  Snd  vcgeuble  c4ea4ida;«i^pastJcitig 
«f  bodpUMiroMurcs*  *  * 


Polyscope,  pul'lo-sKope.  s.  . 

.    A  multiplying  glass. 

IPolySpermous,  p&Ule-sper'inus^ft. 
.    Those  plants  arc  thus  called,  which  Jiaw  more 
'    than  four  seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  aud  ibis 
without  any  certain  order  or  number. 

POLYSYLLABICAL/pol-le^SlUlab'be- 

kal.  a.  •    . 

H«vif^  many  syllables. 

Polysyllable,  poI'le-slUa-bl.  s. ' 

A  word  of  many  syliahles. 

Polytheism,  pilMi-/*i4zm.  s. 

;    The  doctrine  of  plurali  ty  of  gods . 

Polytheist,  p6l'li-/Ac-fst.  s. 
One  that  hoMs  plurality  of  gods. 

PoMACEOUS,  po-raa'shus.  a.  (357) 
Consisting  of  apples.  ■ , 

Pomade,  po-made'.  s* 

A  fragrant  ointment. 

Pomander,  pA-mJn'dur.  %.  (os)  * 

A  sweet  ball,  a  perfumed  ball  of  powder.  • 

Pomatum,  po-mi'tfim.  s. 

Anointment. 

Pomegranate, puni-gran'uat.  s.   • 

(96)  The  tree;  thetrQii.  ; 

PoMEROY,  pum'mS.  \ 

Pomeroyal,  pum.roi'al.   / 

A  sort  of  apple. 
PoMirEROUS,  pA-mif'fcr-us.  a, 

A  ^tm    applied  to  plants   vrisich   have  the 

largen  fruity  and  jore  covered  with-jaahick  hard 

nnid. 

Pommel,  p5m'm!l.  s.  (09) 

A  round  hall  orl^nab  ;  the  knot* that  balances 
the  blade  df  the  sword;  the  protuberant  part 
;  of  the  saddle  befprc. 

To  Pommel,  pSni'mll.  v.  a. 
To  beat  black  and  bhie,  to  braise,  fo'puftch. 

Pomp,  pfimp.  s. 

i  Spfendour,  pride  i  a  procestion  of  ^ehdour 
Mdostemation. 

PoMPHOLYx,  pom'fo-liks.  s/  .'        ' 
Pompholyx  is  a  white,  li^t,  anrf^iy-fricftiie 
substance, foimd  in  crusts  anherfng  to  the  domts 

'  x)f  the  furnace^  and  of  th^  cdvcrs  of  the  large 

•  crucibles.    •  •  •♦ 

PoMPiON,  pum'pe-un.  s,  (165) 
A  pumpkin. 

Pomposity,  pom-pis'e-tJ.  s,  ... 

An  aficdation  of  pompousness. 

Q^  Though  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnson  or  Sheridan,'  it  bds  been  adopted  by ; 
some  of  our  other  Lexicpgjraphers,  and  so  frc- 

I  queptly  occurs  in  conversttion  as  to  dekerve  a 
place  m  the  iaingitt|;e.  >  r/  ^  * 

Pompous,  pim'pus.  a.  (314)  ^. 

splendid,  magnificent,  grand. ' 

Pompously,  pim'pd$-rt;  ad.     ' 

*  Magntficemfy,  splendidly. 

PoMPOusNiss..  p&m'pu8<^n^.'$» 
Magnificence,  splendour, 


Pond,  pond.  $*.-,», 

A  inUlf  pool  or  laks  of  wtter,abaso%  watfr 
-    not  running  or  emititng  any  socam. 
To  PoN  DER,  non'dur.  v.  a.  (98)      ' 

.  To  weigh  meiually,  to  coondcr,  10  attend* 

fTo  Ponder,  pon'dfir.  v.  n: 

To  think,  to  muse.  '   .  >  '. 

!Poi«d«rablk,  p^iiM&r*i-b].  ».* 
Capable  to  be  weighed,  meamriM^Ify  9t3ks* 


PoNj>ERAL,.,pon  d&r-aL^-  .  -  •    ; 

£^^ii|ed^ by. weight,  disanguiahedfrMn  nii- 
!    meral. 

PONDERATION,  pon-dSr'^'jSbvil.  S. 
The  a£k  of  weighing! 

Ponderer,  pSn'dur-Sr.  s. 

He  who  popders. 

P0NORRO8ITY,  pon-dur-is'se-t^.  s« 
Weight,  gravit^K,  heavineiB. 

Ponderous,  pon'dfir-ui .  t-  (su) 

i&afvy,  yns^tyj  important,  momemoui;  fiff- 

cible,  jtRmgly  unpulsive.    ^^' 
Ponderously, »piiiVdur-4»Je.  ad. 

Wsih^fcatudgbt* 
Ponderousness^  P&n'dur-us-nes.  s. 

Heaviness,  weight,  gravity. 

PoNDWEEl),  pond'w^id.  s. 

A  plant. 

PoNENT,  po'nent.  a. 
Western, — ^Sec  Levant. 

Poniard,  pon'yard.  s.  (113)  (272) 

A  de^ger,  a  short  stabbing  weapon. 

To  Poniard,  pon'yard.  v.  a. 
To  sub  with  a  pooiardL 

Pontage,  pon'tidjc.  s.  (op) 
Duty  paid  for  the  reparation  of  bridges. 

Pontiff,  t>in'.tff.  s.* 

A  priest)  a  high  priest «  the  Pope. 

Ponti r ICAL,  poii-tif  fc-kal.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  high  priett ;  |)opish ;  splendid, 
nngninceat ',  bridgc-buildiog  :  in  th'ia  sense  ii 
is  used  by  Milton  only. 

Pontifical,  pon-tif'fe-kal.  $. 
A  book  containining-  rites  and  ceirmoni^ec- 
tleaiaaticah 

Pon'tifically,  pjn-t!f'fi-kal-e.ad. 

.   In  a  poni'ificat  tfianner. 

Fo.sTiFiCATE,  pon-ifffc-kau  s.  (90) 

.    Papacy,  pO|)edoni. 

Pontifice,  pin'te-fls.  s.  (uq) 

•  Bridge^work,'  cdtfitt-ckf  a  bridge.   Little  used. 

PoNTiHlCtAL,  pon-te-iish'al.  a. 
Rclatini^  to  Pontiffs  or  Popes.    Mason, 

PoNTON,*pon-toii/.  s'. 
A  floating  bridge,    or  invenpon  to  pass  over 
water. — Sec  Poi.tron  and  Encoke. 

Pony,  po'ne*  s.- 

A  small  horse. 

Pool,,  piil.fj.  (306)   ■ 

A  lake  of  stamtiag  watfr. 
Poop,  piop.  s.  (aop) 
'   The  hii)derniost  pari  of  iheshfpk 

Poor,  p86r^  a..  (306) 
ludigent,  oppressed  with  want ;  ■  trKKiigy  oif- 
Ww;'pftttr5^,  mean;  iiaiiappy,i»neasy;  depfv 

'  sed,  low  i  a  wprd  of  tendcmess,  <lear;  a  wo^ 
of  sligm  CQiiKmi^,  wrctdfed^  oot^good,  aot 

•  fit  for  any  .purpose;  the  Poor,  ti»aavhoaic 
in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  comnmnity,  ihoie 
who  cannot  suhsisi'but  by  the  charity  of  otboti 
barren,,  dry,  as  a  poor  aoll «  lean,  emKiatcd, 
as  a  poof  horse ;  without  spirit,  flbicdd. 

Poorly,  poirMJ.  ad. 
\yithoni  weahh ;  with  little  soccen;.  ncaalf, 
without  spirit ;  without  dsgnity. 

Poor  JOHN,  puor-jon  .  /• 
A  sort  of  fisn^ 

Po  o  R  n  ess ,  poir'  niu  $. 
Poverty,  inaigcoce,  want ;  liieannets,  lownctt, 
want  ot  dignuy ;  sterility,  harrenneis* 

OORSPIRITED,  P^-Sp&'!t-ld.  a. 
Mean,  cowardly. 
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POOR^PI&ITSDNESS,  pUr-Sf^r'fu&t- 

n^9.  f. 

Pop,  pip.  s. 

A  snail  timrt  quick  soand. 

0^  Undoubtedly  derived  from  the  noise  caosed 
by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  ooie  small  body. 

To  Pop,  pSp.  v.  h. 

To  move  Or  enter  with  a  quick,  sudden  and 
uQexpe6led  motion* 
To  Pop,  pSp.  v.  a. 
To  p(U  oui  or  in  fliddeiriy«  slily,  or  uaexped- 
cdly  i  to  shift. . 

PoW5.  pope.  «. 

The  bishop  oC  Rome ;  a  small  fish,  by  some 
called  a  rune. 

Popedom,  pApe'dum.  s.  (16O)  - 

Papacy^  papa!  dirniiy. 

Popery,  po  pur-e.  s.  {555) 

A  name  given  ny  Protcstaota  to  tbs  religion  of 
the  Cborch  of  Kome. 

POPES&YE,  pops'l.  S. 
The  gland  sttrrounded  with  fat  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh. 

Popgun,  pop'gun;  s. 

A  gun  with  which  children  play,  that  only 
makes  a  noise. 
Popinjay,  pip'pfn-: 

A  parrot ;  a  wooapecki 

Popish,  po'plsh.  a. 


pdp'  pin.ja.  s, 
woodpecker;  a  iriiing  fop. 


An  epithet  of  contempt  for  what  is  taught  by 
the  Pope ;  relative  ta  what  k  called  Popery. 

Popish  LY,  p&'pish-li.  ad. 

In  a  popish  manner. 

Poplar,  p&pM3lr.  s.  (88) 
A  tree. 

Poppy,  pJp'pe.  s. 

A  soponfcrous  plane. 

Populace,  pop'pi-las.  s.  (91) 

The  vulgar,  the  muuitude. 
PopULACY,  pop'pu-la-si.  s. 
The  common  people,  the  multicude.    Little 
or  scarcely  ever  used. 

Popular,  pop'pu-lar.  a.  (ss) 
Vulgar,  pleocian;  suitable  to  ike  common 
people;  beloved  by  the  people,  pleasing  to 
the  people ;  studious  of  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple; prevailing  or  raging  among  the  jkfpulace, 
as  a  popular  distemper. 

Popularity,  pop-pu-lir'i-ti.  s. 

Giaciouanets  among  the  people,  state  of  being 
^voured  by  the  |)eople  ,  reyresenuiion  suited 
to  vulgar  conception :  in  this  sense  little  used. 

Popularly,. po:)'pA-lar.li.  ad. 
la  a  popular  manner ;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd; 
according  to  vulgar  coocepfioii. 

To  Populate,  p&p'pj|4ice.  v.  n. 

To  breed  people. 

Population,  p8p-p4-li'shun.  s. 

The  stole  of  a  ocMmiry  with  rcspe£l  to  nunhere 
of  people. 

Populous,  pop'puMSs.  a.  (314) 

Full  of  people,  nofneroosly  inhabited. 

Populously,  pSp-pu-lus-ie.  ad. 

With  much  people* 

Popu  LOU^N  ESS,  pop'pu-1us*ues.  S. 
The  state  of  abounding  with  pcrople. 

Porcelain,  por's^-lanc.  s. 

China,  chiua  ware. 
Poi\CH,  portsh.  s.  (352) 
A  roof  supported  by  pillars  before  a  door,  an 
entrance ;  a  portico,  a  covered  walk. 


'pus. 


s. 


Porcupine,  pirfki-pine.  s.  (149) 

A  kind  of  large  hedge-hog. 
Pore,  pore.  s. 
Spiracle  of  the  skin,  passage:  of  perspiration  ; 
any  narrow  spiracle  or  passage. 

To  Pore.  pore.  v.  n. 
To  look  with  great  intenscness  and  care. 

PoREfliLiND,  pore'blmd.  a.. 

Near-sighted,  sm>rt-fighied.  Commonly  writ- 
ten, and  always  pronounced,  furhlindi 

PoRiNESS,  po'ie-nes.  s. 
Fulness  of  pores. 

Pork,  pr rk.  s. 

Swiiie'.N  ficdh. 

Porker,  pork^ur.  s. 
A  hc>K»  *  P»*5-  •    ,   '   ,    , 

PoRKEATkR,  pOfk  C-tUr.  S« 
Otic  who  fe^cison  pork. 

PoRKET,  pork' it.  s-  (99) 
A  young  hog. 

PoR&LiNG,  pork' ling.  s.  (410) 

A  young  pig.  , 

Porosity,  po-ros  se-ie.  s. 

Quality  of  having  pores. 
Porous,  po'rus.  a.  (314) 
Having  small  spiracirs  or  passages. 

Porousness,  po'ru^nls.i. 

The  <}iiality  of  having  porea. 
Porphyke,  p&r'fur,  1 
Porphyry, p&r'fur^i.j       * 

Marble  of  a  particular  kind. 

Porpoise,  \   s  i 
PoRPUif.      /P*' 

The  sea-nog. 

PoRRACEbus!,  pSr-ra'fihds.  a. 
Greenith. 

PoRRficjioN.  por-rck'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  reacning  fofth« 

PoRRET.  pSr'rit.  s.  (99) 
A  scallion. 

Porridge,  por'ridje.  s. 
Food  made  by  boiling  meat  and  other  ingredi- 
ents in  water. 

PORRIDGEPOT,  por' -ridic-pit.  s. 
The  pot  in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  a  family. 

Porringer,  por'rin-jdr.  s. 
A  vessel  in  which  broth  is  eaten.    It  seems 
in  Shakespeare's  time  to  have  been  a  word  of 
contempt  for  a  head-dress. 

Port,  port.  s. 

A  harbour,  a  safe  sution  for  ships ;  a  ^te, 
Sbcxu  all  thy  traiscs  luhhifi  the  ports  of  the 
daughter  of  Sion  :  the  aperture  in  a  ship  at 
which  the  gun  is  put  out;  carriage,  air,  mien; 
the  name  oT  die  wine  of  Oporto  in  Portugal. 

Portable,  p6r'tl-bl.  a.  (405) 

Manageable  by  the  hand  ;  such  as  may  be  borne 
along  with  one ;  such  as  is  trans}X)ncd  or  car- 
ried from  one  place  to  another;  suScnd>le, 
supportable. 

Portableness,  pAr'tS-bl-ncs.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  portabJe- 

Portage,  j)ort'!dje.  s.  (c;o) 

The  price  oT carriage;  port-hole. 

Portal,  por'tal.  s.  (ss) 
The  gate,    the  arch  uiider  which  the  gate 

Oi^cns. 

PoRTANSE,  por'tinse.  s. 
Air,  mien  ;  demeanour.    Obsdetc. 

Portass,  pAr'tas,  s. 
A  breviary,  a  prayer-book.    Obsolete. 

Zz 


V.  a. 


yjoy  por-ten'tus.  a. 
prodigious,  foretokening  ill. 


Portcullis,  port-kfil  lis.  ». 

A  sort  of  machine  like  a  harrow,  hung  over 
the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out 
an  enemy.        • 

To  Portcullis,  port-kul'ils 

To  bar,  to  shut  up. 

Ported,  pArt'ed.  a. 
Borne  in  a  certain  or  regular  order. 

To  Portend,  pAr-t^nd'.  v.  a. 

To  foretoken,  to  foreshow  as  omens. 
PoRTENSiON,  pqr-ten'shun.  s. 

The  a6l  of  foretokening.  ' 
Portent,  pir-tent'.  s. 

Omen  of  ill,  prodigy  foretokening  misery 

Portentous  '"^-  *'-' 

Monstrous,  pi 

Porter,  por'tSr.  s.  (  . 
Ot)e  that  has  the  charge  of  the  gate  ;  one  who 
waits  at  the  door  to  receive  messages;  one 
who  carries  burdens  for  hire ;  a  kind  of  strong 
beer. 

Porterage,  pAr/tSr-idje.  s.  {90) 

Money  paid  for  carriage. 

Port-folio,  pArt-foMe-A.  s. 

An  empty  binding  of  the  size  of  a  large  book 
to  keep  loose  pa|ier  in.    Mason. 

Portico.  por'tA-ko.  s. 

A  covered  walk,  a  piaitza. 

Portion,  pAr' shun.  s. 

A  part ;  a  part  assigned,  an  allotqaent,  a  divi- 
dend ;  part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child, 
a  fortune ;  a  wife's  fortune. 

To  Portion,  por'shun.  v.  a. 
.    To  divide,  to  parcel ;  to  endow  with  a  for« 
tune. 

Portion ER,pAr'shftn.fir.  s.  (98) 

One  that  divides. 
Portliness,  port'le-nls.  s. 
Dignity  of  mien ;  grandeur  of  demeanour. . 

Portly,  pArt'le.  a. 
Grand ot mien;  bulky, swelling. 

PoRTM.\N,  pArt'man.  s.  (ss) 
An  inhabitant  or  burgess,  as  those  of  the  cinque 
ports. 

Portmanteau,  pArt-mSn'tA.  s. 

A  chest  or  bog  in  which  clothes  are  carried. 

Portrait,  pAr'trite.  s.  (90) 

A  pi£hire  drawn  after  the  life. 

Portraiture,  pAr'tra-tfire.  s. 

Figure,  painted  resemblance. 

To  Portray,  pAr-tr4'.  y.  a.  (492) 

To  paint,  to  describe  by  pidure ;  to  adorn 
with  pi£lujnes. 

Portress,  pAr'tres.  s. 
A  female  guaniian  of  a  gate. 

PoRY,  po'fi.  a. 
'Full  of  pores. 

To  Pose,  pAze.  v.  a. 

Topuule,  to  gravel,  to  put  to  a  sund  or  stop. 
Poser,  pA'zur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  asketh  questMoa  to  try  capacities,  an 

examiner. 

Posited,  pAz'zit-Ad.a. 

Placed;  ranged. 
Position,  pA-ztsh'un.  s. 

State  of  being  placed,  situation  ;  principle  laid 
down;  advancemeni  of  any  ptincipic;  in 
grammar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  pbced  before 
two  consonants. 

Position AL^pA-zish'un-al.  a. 

Respeding  pntiiion. 

PoMTiVK,  poz'ze-tfv.a.  (157) 
Not  negative,  real,  abiokitc ;  dirc£l,  not  im- 
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plied ;  doj>matical,  ready  to  lay  down  notions 
wiih  coi)tidrnce  ;  settled  by  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment ;  cenain,  assured. 

Positively,  poz'zi-tiv-le.  ad. 

AbioluteJy,  by  wav  of  direft  position ;   cer- 
lainly,  without  duoitation  ;  peremptorily,   in 
strong  terms. 
PosiTiVENESS,  po/Zzi'iiv-nes.  S. 
ABualncss,  not  mere  negation ;  peremptori- 
ncss,  confidence. 

Posse,  pis's^.  s.   - 

Ap  armed  power,  consisting  of  ibe  populace. 
To  Possess,  poz-z^s'.  v.  a.  (i/O) 

To  have  as  an  owner,  to  be  master  of ;  to  en- 
jo)', or  occupy  a^ually;  to  seize,  to  obtain; 
to  have  power  over,  as  an  unclean  spirit ;  to 
effrft  by  intestine  power. 
J:^  The  om  the  first  syllabic  ci possess,  and  Its 
compounds,  is  cxaftly  under  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  same  letter  in  occasion^  obedience, 
&c.  which  see. 

Possession,  poz-zesh'uh.  $. 

The  state  of  owning  or  having  in  one's  own 
hands  or  power. 

Possessive,'  piz-zes'slv.a. 

Having  possession. 

Possessory ,  poz' zls-sSr-e.  a. 

Having  possession. 

JrS^  For  the  same  reason  that  1  have  placed  fhc 
accent  on  thcfiist  syllabic  of  dimissory^  I  have 
placed  it  en  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  our 
language  seems  to  prefer  deriving  it  from  the 
Latin  fosussorius,  to  forming  it  from  our 
own  vford  fossesj  i  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  sv liable, 
1>c'cause  the  secondary  accent  vras  on  tAat  syl- 
lable in  the  £Aglisb  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
word.  See  Academy  .—Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  give  this  word  the  same  accen- 
tuation as  I  have  done  ;  but  most  of  our  other 
orth^epists  accent  the  second  syllables 

Possessor,  pSz.-zcs'sur.  $•  {i66) 

Owner,  master,  propritior. 

Posset,  pos'&it.  s.  {09) 

Milkcuidled  with  wine  or  any  acid. 

Possibility,  pis..si-bil'e-te.  s. 

The  power  of  being  in  any  manner,  the  state 
of  be mg  possible. 

Possible,  pos'si-bl.  a.  (405) 
Hiving  the  power  to  be  or  to  be  done,  not 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Possibly,  pus'si-bli.  ad. 

By  any  power  really  existing;  perhaps,  with- 
out absurdity. 

Post,  post.  s. 

'a  hasty  messenger,  a  courier,  who  comes  and 
goes  at  Slated  times;  quick  course  or  manner 
of  travelling ;  situation,  seat ;  military  station; 
place,  employment,  olfice ;  a  piece  of  limber 
set  crc£l. 

To  Post,  post.  v.  u. 

I'o  travel  with  speed. 

1\)  Post,  post.  v.  a. 

To  fix  opprobriously  on  posts ;  to  place,  to 
station,  to  fix;  to  register  methodically,  to 
transcribe  from  one  .book  into  another  ;  to  de- 
lay, obsolete. 

'Postage,  ppst'idje.  s.  (go) 

Money  paid  Tor  conveyance  of  a  letter. 

Postboy,  post' b6L  s. 

Courier,  boy  that  rides  post.  , 

To  Postdate,  po'jfMatc.  v.  a. 

To  date  later  than  tne  real  lime. 

Postdiluvian,  pou-de-li've-3n.  s. 

One  iba:  hvcd  siuce  tne  flood. 


Poster,  p&st'ur.  s.  (os) 

A  courier,  one  that  travels  nastily. 

Posterior,  pis-te're-ur.  a. 
Haopening   dtcr,    placed   after,    following; 
backward. 

Posteriors,  pos-t^'re-urz.  s.  (166) 

The  hinder  )brts. 
Posteriority,  pos-t^-ri-&r'e-te.  s. 

The  state  of  being  after,  opposite  to  Priority. 

Posterity,  pos-ter'i-te.  s.' 

Succeeding  generations,  descendants. 

Postern,  pos'tcrn.  s. 
A  small  gate,  a  little  door. 

PosTExiSTENCE,p6st-eg-zls'tense.s. 

Future  existexKc. 

Posthaste,  pAst-baste'.  s. 

Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 

Posthorse,  pdst'hirse.  s. 
A  horse  stationed  for  the  use  of  couriers. 

PosTHOUSE,  posi^'hoase.  s. 
Post-oifice,  house  where  letters  are  taken  and 

dis)niched. 

Posthumous,  post'hi-mSs.  a. 

Done,  had,  or  published  after  one's  death. 

POSTIL,  pos'til.  S. 
Gloss,  maiginal  notes. 

To  PoSTIL,  pSs'tiL  V,  a.  ' 
I'o  gloss,  to  illustrate  with  marginal  notes. 

PoSTiLLER,  pos.'til-dr.  s. 
One  who  glosses  Or  illustrates  with  marginal 
notes. 

Postillion,  pos-til'yun.  s.  (113) 

One  who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  sec  of  six 
bones  in  a  coach ;  one  who  guides  a  post- 
chaise. 

PosTLiMiNOUS,pist-lini'e-nus.  a. 

Done  afici wards,  continued  afterwards. 

Postliminy,  p6st-l!m'i.ne.  s. 

I'he  return  of  a  person  thought  to  have  been 
dead  ;  a  restoration  from  banishment  or  exile; 
the  ad  of  taking  possession  of  a  house  by  enter- 
ing at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  way  by  the  thresh- 
old being  thought  ominous.     Jtsb. 

Postmaster,  pAst'mas-tur,  s. 

One  who  has  the  charge  of  a  publick  convey- 
ance pf  letters. 

Postmaster-general,     pist'inis- 

tdr-ien'^r^Jl.  s. 

He  who  presides  over  the  posts  or  letter  car- 
riers. 

Postmeridian,  p6st-mc-rid'e-3n.a. 

Being  in  thcaltcrnoon. — See  Meridian. 

PpSTOFFlCE,  pOSt'of-rts.  S. 
Office  where  letters  are  delivered  to  the  post,  a 
post-house. 

To  Postpone.  post-p5ne'.  v.  a. 

1*0  put  off,  to  oday ;  to  set  in  value  below 
something  else. 

Postscript,  post'skrfpt.  s. 

The  paragraph  added  to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

Postulant,  pos'tshu-lant.  s. 

A  candidate.    Mason. 
To  Postulate,  pos'tshu-lyte.  v. a. 

To  beg  or  assume  without  proof. 

Postulate,  pos'isbu-lat.  s.  (90) 

P4»sitioo  supposed  or  assumed  without  proof. 

Postulation^  pos-tshi-la'shun.s . 
The  »ti  of  supposmg  without  proof,  gratuitous 
assumption. 

PosTULATORY,  pos'tsbu-li-tur-e,  a. 
(51s)  Assuming  wittiout  propf;  assumed  with- 
out proof. 

0:3"  Jror  the  last  0,  see  Dome  stick. 


PosTU LATUM,  p&s.tsh&-ia't2m.  s. 
(503)  Position  assumed  without  proof. 

0:^  This  IS  a  Latin  woitl  which  fbnns  its  plural 
sometimes  like  its  oufiixidi ,  Postula/a,  ai^ 
sometimes  as  in  English  Possulatums : ,  die 
former  is  the  most  eligible,  if  we  are  discours- 
ing logicaB]^';  and  the  latter,  if  we  are  speaking 
Jess  methodically. 

Posture,  pSs'tsbfire.  s.  (463) 

Place,  situation ;  voluntary  collocation  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  widi  Tespeft  to  eadh  other; 
state,  disposition. 

To  Posture,  pos'tshAre^  v.  a. 

To  put  in  any  particular  place  or  disposition. 

PosTUREMASTER,po$'tshur.mas-tur. 
s.  One  who  teaches  or  praBises  artificial  con- 
tortions of  the  body. 

Posy,  pA'ze.  .s. 
A  bunch  of  flowers;  a  motto  cm  a  ring. 

Pot,  pit.  s.       " 

A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the  fire ; 
vessel  to  hold  liquids;  vessel  inade  of  earth; 
a  pewter  vessel  or  mug  holding  a  qoan  or 
pint  of  beer ;  To  go  10  pot,  to  be  defrayed  or 
devoured. 

To  Pot,  pot.  v.  a. 

To  preserve  seasoned  meats  in  pots;  to  eoclose 
in  pots  of  earth. 

Potable,  po'ta-bl.  a.  (405) 
Such  as  may  DC  drank,  drinkable. 

Potableness,  po'ta-bl-nis.  s. 
Drinkableness. 

POTARGO,  pA-tSr'gA.  5. 
A  West-Indian  pickle. 

Potash,  p*t'asb.  «.• 

Potash  is  an  implore  fixed  alcaltac  salt,  made 
by  burning  from  vegetables. 

PoTATiON/po-ta'shdn.  s. 

Drinking  about,  draught. 

Pota'to,  p6-ta'io.  s. 

An  esculent  root 

Potbellied,  pot'bel-l!d,  a.  (283) 

Having. a  swoln  paunch. 

Potbelly,  pot'b^l-li.  ^. 

A  swelling  paunch. 

To  POTCH,  potsh.  V.  a. 
To  poach,  to  boil  slightly. 

^i^"  This  word  is  more  commonly  and  better 
written  Poach. 

PoTCOMPANiON,  pot-kdni-pan'yun, 
s.  A  fellow  drinker,  a  good  fellow  at  caniinals. 

PoTENcr,  po'ten-s^.  s. 
Povrer,  influence ;  efficacy,  strength. 

Potent,  po'tent.  a.       •  *   - 
Powerful,  efficacious;  having  great  authority 
or  dominion,  as  Fotent  monarchs. 

Potentate,  p6't^n-tate.  s.  (go) 

Monarch,  prince,  sovereign. 

Potential,  po-teri'sbSl.  a. 

Existing  in  possioility,  not  in  aQ  ;  bavinf  the 
effect  without  the  external  a6lual  propdny ; 
efficacious,  powerfiil ;  in  grammar,  Poteoiill 
is  a  mood  denoting  the  possibility  of'doingany 
aflion. 

Potentiality,  po-t^n-shi-Jl'e-te.s. 

(54a)  Possibility;  not  afiuality. 

Potentially,  po-t^n'sha!-^.  a^?- 

In  power  or  possibility,  not  in  ad  or  positi^'^'y ' 
in  efficacy,  nptina^^ualiiy. 

Potently,  po'tcnt-le.  ad. 

Powerfully,  forcibly. 

^Potentness,  po'tent-nes.  s. 
Powerfuloess,  might,  power. 
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I  pot  ishui^ovcr 


PotconI  pot''gun.'s. 

(By  m'lsuke  or  co^uptjon  aset)  for  Po  F G u  K . 

yobftson.)    A  gun  which  makes  a  small  noise. 
POTHANCER.  p&t'hang-ur.  s. 

Hook  or  bnuicn  on  which  the  pot  is  h 

the  fire. 

PoTHECARY,  po/A'i-ka-re.  s.  (470) 
One  who  compounds  and  sells  medicines. 

g:3*  This  €ontn£iion  of  AUiheiary  is  allowable 
in  nothing  but  in  ComicK  Poetry  : 

**  So  modern  *poib(xanet  taught  the  art 

*'  By  doctors*  bills  to  play  tne  doctor's  part ; 

**  Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 

**  Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools.** 

The  other  contra6lion,  as  if  written  rotecajy^ 
is  almost  too  vulgar  10  deserve  notice. 

Pother,  puTH'ur.  s.  (165)  (469) 

Bustle,  tumult,  flutter. 

To  Pother,  puTa'ur,  v.  a. 

To  make  a  blustering  ineffcQual  effort. 

Potherb,  pot'erb.s,  (394) 

An  hcrh  fit  for  the  pot. 

Pothook,  pot'h&ik.  s. 

Hooks  to  fasten  pots  or  kettles  with,  also  ill> 
formed  or  scrawlmg  letten  or  chara£lers. 

Potion,  po'shun.8. 

A  draught,  compnonly  a  physical  draught. 

POTLID.  pSt'l!d.  S. 
Cover  of  a  pot. 

Pottage,  pSt'tfdje.s.  (00)   ' 

Any  thing  boiled  or  deco£ied  for  food. 

Potter,  pji'tfir.  s. 
A  maker  of  eanhen  vessels. 

PoTTERN-ORE,  pSt'tirn-orc.  s. 
Which  serves  the  poiten  to  glaze  their  earthen 
vessels. 

Potting,  pot' ting.  part.  a.  (410) 

Drinkiag. 

Pottle,  pot'il.  s.  (405) 

Liquid  measure  containing  four  pints. 

Potyaliant,  pot-val'yant.  a. 

Heated  with  courage  by  strong  dr'uik. 

Pouch,  p&utsh.  s.  (313)  • 

A'small)ag,  a  pocket ;  applied  ludicrously  to 
a  big  belly  or  a  paunch. 

Poverty,  pov'vur-ic.s.    , 

Indigence,  necessity  ;  meanness,  defcfi. 

Poult,  po!t.  s.  (3 is) 

A  young  chicken,  particularly  of  a  turkey. 
g^  This  word  is  corrupted  by  the  great  as  well 
as  the  small  vulgar,  \r\\o  pout ^  rhyming  with 
oui, — See  Asi-AkACus  and  Cucumber. 

Poulterer,  p6l'tur-ur.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready  for  the 
cook. 

Poultice,  pAl'tls.  s.  (142} 

A  catHpla>in,  a  soft  niolliTying  a|>pHcation. 

To  Poultice,  pol'tis.  v. a.  {\A2) 
To  apply  a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 

Poultry,  pAl'tri.  $. 
Domestick  fowls. 

Pounce,  p6dnse.  s.  (313) 

Theclawortaionofabird  of  preys  the  pow- 
der of  gum  sandarach. 

To  Pounce,  piunse.  v.  a. 

To  piercd,  to  perforate  $  to  pour,  to  sprinkle 
thrcMigb  small  perforatioos ;  to  seize  with  the 
pounces  or  talqps. 

Pounced,  pounst.  a.  (359) 

Furnished  with  claws  or  talons- 

PouNCETBOX,  p&un'sit-boks.  s. 
A  mall  boa  perforated. 


Pound,  piund.  s.  (313) 

A  certain  weight,  consisting,  in  Troy  weight, 
of  twelve,  in  Avoirdupoise,  of  sixteen  ounces; 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillii)gs ;  a  piofold,  an  en- 
closure, a  prison  in  whichoeasts  are  enclosed. 

To  Pound,  pound,  v.  a. 
To  beat,  to  grind  with  a  pestle ;  to  shut  up,  to 
imprison,  as  in  a  bound. 

Poundage,  pound'fdje.  s.  (90) 

A  certairv  sum  deduced  from  a  pound ;  pay- 
ment rated  by  the  weight  of  the  commodity. 

Pounder,  piund'ur.  5.(98) 

The  name  of  a  heavy  large  pear ;  any  person 
or  thing  denominated  from  a  certain'number 
of  pounds,  as  a  ten-pounder,  a  gun  that  carries 
a  bullet  ot  ten  pounds  weight;  a  pcttJe. 

To  Pour,  p6ur.  v.  a.  (316) 
To  let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel  or  into  some 
place  or  receptacle  ;  to  emit,  to  give  vent  to, 
to  send  fonh,  to  let  out,  to  send  in  a  continued 
courjc. 

({:3'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pro- 
nounce this  word  as  1  have  done  ;  Mr.  Narcs 
alone  pronounces  it  fore. 

To  PoUR,piur.  V.  n. 

To  flow  rapidly  ;  to  rush  tumultuously. 
PouRHR,  piur'ur.  s.  fps) 

One  that  pours.— See  Priticfples,  No.  316. 

Pout,  piut.  s.  (313) 

A  kind  of  fish,  a  cod  fish;  a  kind  of  bird  \  a 
chick  of  a  nirkev. 

To  Pout,  piut.  v,  n. 

To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips;  to 
gape,  to  bang  prominent. 

Powder,  pdu'dur.  s.  fys)  (32'2) 
Dust,  any  body  comminuicd  ;  gunpowder ; 
sweet  dust  for  the  hair. 

To  Powder,  piu'dur.  v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  dust,  to  comminute,  to  pound 
small ;  to  sprinkle  as  vnth  dust ;  to  salt,  to 
sprinkle  wid>'sah. 

Powderbox,  pid'dur-hSks.  s. 
A  box  in  whjch  powder  for  the  hair  is  kept. 

Powder  HORN,  piu'dur-hirn.  s. 
A  horn  case  in  whicn  powder  is  kept  for  gtms. 

PoWDERMILL,.p&u'dur-in!l.S. 
The  mill  in  which  the  ingredients  for  gun- 
powder are  ground  and  mitigled. 

Pov/DEH-ROOM,  p&u'dur-r6&m.  s. 
The  part  of  a  ship  in  which  the  gunpowder  is 
kfpt. 

P0WDER-CHRSTS,p&u'dur-t.sh^StS.  S. 
Wooden  triangular  cnc$ts  filled  wiih  j^un* 
ix)wdcr,  })ebble  stones,  and  such  like  materials, 
set  on  fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an  enemy. 

PowDERiNG-TUB,  pou'dOr^ing-iub. 
s.  The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted ;  the 
place  in  which  an  infccled  lecher  is  physicked 
to  preserve  him  from  putrcfa6iion. 

Powdery, pAu'dur-e.  s. 

Dusfy,  friable. 

?owKR,pAu'ur.  %.  (98)  (322) 
Coininand,  authority,  dominion,  influence; 
ability,  force,  reach ;  the  moving  force  of  an 
engine  ;  faculty  of  the  mind ;  soverei|[n,  po- 
tentate ;  one  invested  with  dominion ;  divinity; 
host,  army,  militarv  force. 

PowJiRruL,p6u'ur-ful.  a. 
Invested  with  command  or  authority,  potent ; 
forcible,  mighty ;  efficacious. 

Powerfully, p&u'ur-ful-i.  ad. 

Potently,  mightily, efficaciously, forcibly. 

Powerfulness,  piu'ur-iuUnes.  s. 
Power,  efficacy,  might. 

Zz  2 


Powerless,  pid'ur-les.  a. 

Weak,  impotent. 

Pox,  poks.  s. 
Pustules,  efflorescences ;  the  venereal  disease. 

To  Pose,  pozc.  v.  a. 
To  puzzle.    See  Pose  and  Appose. 

PRACTiCABiLiTY,prak'te.ka-bil'e-te 
s.  Praflicablcness,  a  possibility  of  being  per 
formed. — See  Impracticability. 

Practicable,  prak'ti-ka-bl.  a. 

Performable,  feasible,  capable  to  be  praftiscd  ; 
assailable,  fit  to  be  assailed. 
Practicableness,    piak'ii-ka-bl- 
nes.  s. 
Possibility  to  be  performed. 

Practicably,  prak't4-ka-ble.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  a&  may  be  performed. 

Practical,  prak'ti-kal.  a. 
Relating  to  a£lion,  not  merely  speculative. 

Practically,  prak'te-kaUlc.ad. 

In  relation  to  adion ;  by  praBice,  in  real  &Q. 

Pr acticaln  ess,  prak'ti-kaUnes. s. 
The  quality  of  being  pra£iical. 

Practice,  prak'tts.  s.  (142) 

The  hjbit  of  doing  any  thing ;  use,  customary 
use ;  dexterity  acc^uired  by  habit ;  actual  per- 
formance disungui:»hcd  fiom  thcon' ;  nietnod 
or  art  of  doing  any  thing ;  medical  treatment 
of  diseases ;  exercise  of  anv  profession  ;  wicked 
stratagem,  bad  artifice.  In  this  la&t  sense  not 
now  in  u.«e. 

Practick,  prak'tik.  a. 

Relating  to  action,  not  merely  theoretical. 

To  Practise,  prSk'tis.v.  a.  (4.0.Q) 

To  do  habitually  ;  to  do,  not  merely  to  pro- 
fess, as  To  practise  law  or  physick ;  to  use  itf 
order  to  habit  and  dexteiitv. 

To  Practise,  prak'tls.v.  n. 
To  have  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner 
formed;  to  transact,  to  negotiate  secretly;  to 
use  bad  arts  or  stratagems ;  to  use  medical  me- 
thods ;  to  exercise  any  profession. 

Practisant, prak'tiz-ant.  s. 
An  agent.     Not  in  use. 

Practiser,  prak'tis-sur.  s.  (pg) 
One  that  practises  any  thing,  one  that  does  any 
thing  habitually ;  one  who  prescribes  medical 
treatment. 

Practitidner,  pr5k-iish'un-ur.  s. 
One  who  i*engagcd  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
any  art ;  one  who  does  any  thing  habitually. 

PRiECOGNiTA,  pre-ko^'ne-ta.  *.  (92) 
I'hings  previously  known  in  order  to  under- 
stand iomeihlng  else. 

Pragmatick,  prag-matMk.  (509)\ 

Pragmatical,  prSg-mat'te-kal.  / 
a.  Meddling,  impertinently  busy,  assuming 
business  without  invitation. 

Pragmatically,  prag-mat'te-kal-i. 

ad.  Mt-dlingly,  impertinently. 

Pragmatic  ALNESS,  prag-mat't^- 
,4,2  -^  I-     o 

kal-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  intermeddling  without  right  or 

call. 

Praise,  praze.  s.  (202) 

Renown,  commendation,  celebrity  ;  glorifica- 
tion, tribute  of  gratitude,  laud ;  ground  or  rea- 
son of  praise. 
To  Praise,  praze.  v.  a. 

To  commend,  u>  applaud,  to  celebrate ;  toglo- 
;rify  in  worship. 

Praiseful,  praze'ful.a. 
•   Laudable,  commendable. 
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»r  (559).  Fitc  (73),  iJr (77),  fJH  (83),  fat  (81 )  j  mi  (qs),  wk  (qs)  ;  pine  (lOs),  p!n  (107) ;  n*  (iSa).  mjirc  (l«4). 


Prais£r»  pra'z&r.  $.(98) 
'One  who  praises,  an  applauaer»  a  comniender. 

Praiseworthy,  prize'wir-TH^.a. 

CommeDdable,  deserving  praise. 

Frame,  prime,  s. 
A  flai-ooctomcdboat. 

To  Prance,  pranse.  v.  n.  (78)  {79) 

To  spring  and  bound  in  high  mcul;  to  ride 
sallanily  and  osrcntactousty ;  to  move  in  a  war- 
like or  showy  manner. 

To  Prank,  prangk.  y.  a. 
To  decorate,  to  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

Prank,  prangk.  s.  (408) 

A  frolick,  a  wild  flight,  a  ludicrous  uick,  a 

wicked  act. 
To  Prate,  prite.  v.  n. 

To  talk  carelessly  and  without  weight,  to  chat- 

teri  to  tattle. 
Prate,  prite.  s. 

Tattle,  slight  talk,  unmeaning  loquacity. 

Prater,  prJ'tur.  s.  (98) 
An  idle  talker,  a  chatterer. 

Pratingly,  pra'ting-le.  ad.  (410) 
Wiih  tittle  uttle,  with  loquacity. 

To  Prattle,  prat'il.  v.  n.  (405) 

Totalk  lightly,  to  chatter,  to  be  trivially  lo- 
quacious. 

Prattle,  prat'tl.  s. 

£mpty  talk,  trifling  loquacity. 

Prattler.  pratMur.  s.  (ps) 

A  trifling  ulker,  a  chatterer. 

Pravity,  prav'i-te.  s. 

Corruption,  badness,  malignity. « 

Prawn,  prawn,  s. 
A  small  crustaceous  fish  like  a  shrimp,  but 
larger. 

To  Pray,  pra.  v.  n. 

To  make  petitions  to  heaven ;  to'  entreat,  to 
ask  submissively ;  I  pray,  or  Pray,  sincly,  is  a 
sligbily  ceremonious  form  of  introoucing  a 
question. 

To  PRAY,pri.  V.  a. 
To  supplicate,  to  implore,  to  address  with  pe> 
lit  ions;  to  ask  for  as  a  supplicant;  to  tetreat 
in  ceremony  or  form. 

Prayer,  pra' ur.  s.  (98) 

Petition  to  heaven ;  entreaty,  submissive  im- 
ponuniiy.  ^ 

Prayer-book,  pri'ur-biik.  s. 

Book  of  publick  or  private  devotions. 

To  Preach,  pretsh.  y.  n.  (227) 

To  pronounce  a  publick  discourse  upon  sacred 
subjectt. 

To  Preach,  piersh.  v.  «• 

To  proclaim  or  publish  in  religious  orations ; 
to  incukate  publickly,  to  teach  with  earnest- 
ness. 

Preacher,  pretsh' ur.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  diseourses  publickly  upon  reljgious 
subjects  ;.ofle  who  is  apt  to  harangue  tediously 
in  discourse. 

Preachment,  pretsh'ralnt.  s. 
A  sermon  or  other  discourse  mentioned  ip 
contempt.  • 

Preamble,  pre'ara-bl.  s.  (405) 
Something  previous,  introduction,  preface. 

Preantepenultimate,  prc-an-te- 
jpi-nul'te-m4te.  a. 
The  fourth  syllable  from  the  last. 

PREAPPREHENSl0N,pr4.ap-prl-hln' 

^  shun.  s. 
Pieconception. 


Prebend,  prcb'indl.  s. 

A  stipend  granted    in   cathedral   tfaurchcs; 

sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  sttpeodiary  of  a 

cathedral,  a  prebenda^. 
Prebendal,  pre-bcn'daf.  a. 

A ppertaining  10  a  prebend.     Mason . 
PREBENDARY,pr^b'2n«der-e.s.(512) 

A  stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 

Precarious, pr^-ka'i4-3s.  a. 

Dependent,  uncertain  because  depending  on 
the  will  of  another,  held  by  courtesv. 

Precariously,  pri-ka'ri-us-fe.  ad. 

Uncertainly,  by  dcpendance,  dependently. 

Precariousness,  prc-ka' re-us-nes. 
s.  Uncenainty,dependance on  others. 

Precaution,  pre-kav/^sh^n.  s. 

Presei^tive  caution,  preventive  measures. 

To  Precaution,  pri-k£w'shSn.v.a. 

To  warn  beforehand. 
Precedaneous,  pr?s-e-d4'ne-5s.  a. 
Previous,  antecedent. 

To  Precede,  pre-sede'.  v.  a. 
To  go  befere  in  order  of  time ;  to  go  before 
according  to  the  adjustment  of  rank. 

Precedence,  pre-se'dcnsc.   V 

Precedency,  pre-se'den-si.,/,  \ 
The  act  or  state  of  going  before,  priority ; 
something  going  before,  something  past;  ad- 
justment of  place;  the  foremost  place  in  cere* 
mony;  superiority. 

Precedent,  prc-sc-dcnt.  s. 

Former,  going  before. 

Precedent,  pres'se-dJnt.  .s. 

Any  thing  that  is  a  rule  or  example  to  future 
times,  any  thing  done  before  of  the  same  kind* 

Precedently,  prc-se'dent-le,  ad. 
Beforehand. 

Precentor,  prc-sen'tur.  $.  (166) 

He  that  leads  the  choir. 

Precept,  pri'sept.  s.  (532) 

A  rule  authoritatively  given,  a  mandate. 

(^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinstoo,  Mr.  Scott, 
Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick, 
make  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
long ;  Dr.  Kenrick  alone  makes  it  shore 

Preceptial,  pre-scp'shal.  a. 
Consisting  of  precepts. 

Preceptive,  pre-sip't!v.  a.  (157) 

Containing  precepts,  giving  precepts. 

Preceptor,  prc-sep'iur.  s.  {166) 

A  teacher,  a  tutor. 

Preceptory,  pres'ep-tA-re.  s.. 
See  Recsptory.    A  seminary  of  instruc- 
tion.   Mason. 

Precession,  pri-sesh'fin. 

The  act  of  going  before. 

Precinct,  pre-singkt'.  s. 

Outward  limit,  boundjry. 

Preciosity,  pri-shi-os'4-ie.  s.(554) 

Value,  preciousness ;  any  thing  of  high  price. 

Precious, presh'us.  a.  (357) 

Valuable,  being  of  great  worth ;    costly,  of 
great  price,  as  a  precious  stone. 

Preciously,  prcsh'us-le.  ad. 
Valuably,  to  a  gteat  price. 

Preciousness,  presh'us-nes.  s. 

Valuableness,  worth,  price. 

Precipice,  pris'se-p!s.  s.  (142) 

A  headlong  steep,  a  fall  perpendicular. 

Precipitance,  pr4-s!p'pc-tanse.  1 
Precipitancy,  pri-Bip'pi-tan-si./ 
a.  Ra^  haste,  bcidtoDg  haste. 


Precipitant,  pfi.«fp'pt.4ant.  a. 

Falling  or  rii5hing  beidkmg;  hasty,  urged 
with  vioiem  haste  t  iwhlV  iMtfied. 

PRECIPlTANTLY,'pri-Srp'pi-t8tlt-l4- 
ad.  In  headlong  haste;  in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 

ToPrecipitate,  prc-sip'pe-tite.v.a. 
To  throw  headlong  u  to  hasten  unexpe3edly  ; 
to  hurry  blindly  or  rashly ;  to  throw  to  the 
boilom,  a  term  of  ebymistiy  opposed  to  Si^ 
lime. 

ToPRECiPiTATE,pr4-«ip'pc-t5tc.v.n. 
To  fail  headkmg ;  to  &II  to  the  bottom  as 
a  sediment;  to  liaiten  without  just  pcepoia- 
tidn. 

Precipitate,  pre-sfp'pe-tat.  a.  (91) 
Steeply  falling ;  headlong,  hasty ;  violent. 

Precipitate,  pre-s!p'pe-tat.  s.  (pi) 

A  corrosive  medicuie  made  by  'prectpitatii^g 
mercury. 

Precipitately,  pri-s!p'p4-tSt.li.ad. 

Headlong,  steeply  down  ;  hastily,  in  biiod 
hurry. 

Precipitation,  prc-stp-pi-ti'shun. 

s.  The  aQ  of  throwii^  headlong ;  violent 
motion  downward;  tumultuous  hurry,  blind 
haste ;  in  Cbymiauy,  subsidency,  coatraiy  of 
sublimation. 

Precipitous,  prc-s!p'pi-tus.  a. 

Headlong,  stecpi  hasty,  sudden;  rash«  heady. 

Precise,  prA-sise'.  a.  (427) 
ExaB,  strift,  nice,  havifig  stria  and  deten&i* 
itatc  iinutationa ;  formal,  finical. 

PkeciselYj  pri-sisc'le.  ad. 
Exadly,  nicclv,  accmately,  with  superstitkw 
formah^,  witn  too  much  scrupulosity. 

(^  Though  we  seldom  hear  the  adjcdire 
predjf  pronounced  as  if  written  frechut  we 
veiy  frequently  hear  the  adverb  freciuly  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  frecixely  :  but  ii  ought 
to  be  remembered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that 
adverbs  preserve  exaf^ly  the  same  accent  and 
sound  M  the  auljedivc  from  which  they  are 
formed ;  and  therefore,  as  the  ad|c8ive  is  pro- 
nounced-with  the  hissing  or  pure  i,  the  adverb 
ought  to  have  the  same. 

Prsciseness,  pr^-sise-R^s.  s. 

Exactness,  rigid  nicety. 

Precisian,  pre-sfzh'e-an.  s.  (88) 
One  who  limits  or  restrains ;  one  who  is  su- 
perstitiously  rigorous. 

Precision,  pri-slzh'un.  s. 

Exa£l  limitation. 

Precisive^  pre-si'sfv.  a.  (428) 

ExaBly  limiting. 

To  Preclude,  pri-klide'.  v.  a. 

To  shut  out  or  hinder  by  some  anticipatioo. 

Precocious,  pr4-ki'shus.  a.  (357 J 

Ripe  before  the  ttrae. 

Precosity,  pre-kos'se-ti.  s. 
Ripeness  before  the  time. 

To  Precogitate,  pri'kodMC-tSte. 
V*  a.  To  consider  or  scheme  heforehaod. 

Precognition,  pri-kig-nfsh'Sn.  s. 

Previous  knowledge*  antecedent  examimtioD. 

Preconceit,  pre-kin-site' .  s.  (s30} 
An  opinion  previously  formecL 

TopRECONCEiVE,pri-kon-sivc'.v.a. 
To  form  an  opinion  beforehand ;  to  imagine 
beforehand. 

Preconception,  pri-kSn-sip'sh&n. 
s*  C53O  Opinion  previously  {brmed. 

Precontract,  pri-lin'trakt,  s» 
A  coDtiaift  previous  id  another. 
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To  Precontract,  pr^-kSn-trakt'. 

V.  a.  To  contrail  or  bargain  befbrehatxl. 
Precurse,  pre-kursc'.  s. 

Foierunning. 

Precursor,  prc-kur'sor.-s.  (166) 

Foreranrftr,  harmnger. 

PredaCeous,  pre-dS'shSs.  a.  (337)  - 
Living  by  prtjr- 

PreDAL,  pre'dal.  a»  (88) 
Robbing,  pra£lUing  plunder. 

Predatory,  pred'da-tfir-e.  a.  (512) 

Plundering,  pmaising  rapine ;  hangry,  prey- 
ing, rapacious,  ravenous* 
(^3^  For  die  0,  sec  Do  m  est  j  c  k. 

Predeceased,  pre-dc-siist'.  a.  (53|) 

(359)  Dead  before. 

Predecessor^  pred-e-s^s'sur.  s. 
One  that  was  in  any  state  or  place  before  ano- 
ther; ancestor. 

Predestinarian,  pre-des'te-na're- 

an.  s. 

One  that  holds  the  do£b-ine  of  ptedestination. 
To  Predestinate,  pri-des'te-nate. 

V.  a.  To  appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible 

decree. 

Predestination,  pre-dis-te-ni'- 
shun.  s. 
Preordination. 

Predestinator,  pre-des'te-na-tur. 
s.  (166)  (521)  One  that  holds  predestination 
or  the  prevalence  of  pre-established  necessity. 

To  Predestine,  pre-des't!n.  v.  a. 

(140)  To  decree  beforehand. 

Predetermination,  pri-di-tlr- 
me-na'shun.  s. 
Determination  made  beforehand. 

To  Predetermine,  pre-de-tir-mfn. 
V.  a.  (140)  To  doom  or  confine  by  previous 
decree. 

Predial,  pri'de-al,  or  pri'ji-al.  a. 

(293)  Gjnsistir^  of  farms. 

Predicability,  pirld-ik-a-bil'e-tc. 
s.  Capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subje3«— 
Mason, 

Predicable,  pred'de-ka-bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  affirmed  of  something. 

Predicable,  prld'di-ka-bl.  s, 

A  logical  term,  denoting  one  of  the  five  things 
whicn  can  be  affirmed  of  any  thing. 

Predicament,  pre-dik'ka-ment.  s. 

A  class  or  arrangement  of  beings  or  substances 
ranked  according  to  their  natures,    called  also 
category ;    class  or  kind  described  by  anv  defi- 
'  nitive  itiarks. — See  Medicament. 

pREDiCAMENTAL,pie-dik-a-mJn'tal. 
a.  Relating  to  predicaments. 

Predicant,  pred'de-kant.  s. 

One  that  affirms  any  thing. 

To  Predicate,  pred'de-kaie.  v.  a. 


Predicate,  pred'de-kat.  s.  (oi) 

That  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subje^.  Thus 
in  the  sentence,^  *'  Man  is  a  rational  animal.'' 
Man  is  the  subje6l,  and  a  rational  ammal  is 
the  predicate.  In  this  sentence  also,  '*  The 
\*  Wages  of  sin  is  Death."  Death  is  the  sub- 
jcSty  and  the  ivages  of  sin  is  the  predicate, 
where  it  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  it  is 
the  sttbjeft  oc  a  proposition  which  governs  the 
verb,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  Nominative 
case. 

Predication,  pr2d-e-k^'shSn.  i. 
AffinnatioD  fftrrwyMpg  ibv  tbiog* 


To  Predict,  pri-dikt'.  v.  a 

To  foretell,  to  foreshow. 

Prediction,  prc-dik'shun.  s. 
Prophesy,  dcclardtion  of  something  future. 

Predictor,  pre-dik'tdr.  s. 

Foreteller. 

Predigestion,  prA-dc.j2s'tshun.  s. 

Digestion  too  soon  performed. 

Predilection,  pri-de-Iek'shun.  s. 

Preference,  partiality,  prepossession  in  favour 
of  any  thing. 

0:3r  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  not  in  use 
when  Dr.  lohnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  or 
he  would  nave  inserted  it;  perhaps  it  was 
first  used  by  the  author  of  the  Letters  signed 
Junius ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  it  has 
smce  been  adopted  by  the  most  respect^le 
writers,  is  a  sumcient  proof  of  its  propriety 
and  utility.  Scott,  £ntick,  and  Mason,  are 
the  only  orthoepists  who  have  inserted  this 
word. 

To  Predispose,  pre-dfs-poze'.  v.  a. 

To  adapt  previously  to  any  certaiin  purpose. 

Predisposition,  pre-dis-po-zish'- 
un.  s. 
Previous  adaptation  to  any  certain  purpose. 

Predominance,  pre-dom'mi- 


nanse. 


'\ 


Predominancy,  pre-dom'mc 
nan-si. 
Prevalence,  superiority. 

Predominant,  pri-dom'me-nant.a. 

Prevalent,  supreme  in  influence,  ascendant. 

To  Predominate,  pre-dura'me- 
nate.  v.  n.  (91) 
To  prevail,  to  be  ascendant,  to  be  supreme  in 

influence. 

To  Pre- elect,  pri-i-lekt.  v.  a. 
To  choose  by  previous  decree, 

Pre-eminence,  pre-lm'me-nense.s. 

Superiority  of  excellence;  precedence,  pri- 
ority of  place;  superiority  of  power  or  in- 
fluence. 

Pre-eminent,  ml-lm! mi-nlnu  a. 
Excellence  above  others. 

Pre-emption,  pre-em'shun.  s.  (412} 

The  right  of  purchasing  before  another. 

To  Pre-engage,  pri-in-gadje'.v.a. 

To  engage  by  precedent  ties  or  contracts. 
Pre-engagement,  pi4-in-gadje'- 
mlnt.  s. 
Precedent  obligation. 

To  Pre-establish,  pri-i-stab'rtsh. 

v.  a.  T«  setde  bcforehandf. 
Pre-establishment,  pre-i-stab'- 
lish-iolnt.  s. 

Settlement  beforehand. 
To  Pre-exist,  pre-lgz-ist'.  v.  n. 

To  exist  beforehand. 

Pre-existence,  pre-cgz-is'tense.  s. 
/  Existeiice  beforehand,,  existence  of  the  soul 
before  iu  union  with  the  body. 

Pre-existent,  pre-egz-is'tent.  a. 
Existent  beforehand,  precediiig  in  existence. 

Preface,  priffis.  s.  (91)  (532) 

Something  spoken  introduciory  to  the  main 
design,  introduction,  something  proemial. 
(|4*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nates,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kennck,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
aad  Enikk,  pioaouace  the  fint  ir  io  thia  word 
won. 


To  Preface^  pref  fas.  v.  n.  (fll) 

To  say  something  inrroduetory* 

To  Preface,  pref  fas.  v.  a. 
To  introduce  by  something  proemial ;  to  (ace, 
to  cover. 

Prefacer,  prcf'fas-ur.  s.  (98) 
The  writer  ota  preface. 

Prefatory,  pref  fa-tur-c.  a.  (512) 

Introductory. 

Prefect,  pre'fekt.  s. 
A  governor. 

Prefecture,  pref'fek-ture.  s. 

Command,  office  of  government. 

(^^  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  oor  ortho- 
epists in  making  the  first  syllable  of  frefe^ 
long,  I  cannot  follow  them  so  implicitly  in 
the  accent  and  nuantity  of  this  word.  All  but 
Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  and 
the  two  firkt  of  these  writers  make  the  first 
syllable  long,  as  in  prrfeSI.  Mr.  Perry  alone 
has,  in  my  opinion,  given  this  word  its  true 
proimnciation,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the 
first  sj^Ilable,  and  making  that  syllable  short. 
This  i»  agreeable  to  that  general  tendency  of 
our  language  to  an  antepenultimate  accentua- 
tion, and  a  short  nuantity  on  every  vowel  butu. 
See  principles,  hfo.  533,  535. 

To  Prefer,  prc-fer'.  v.  a. 
To  regard  more  than  another ;  to  advance,  to 
exalt,  to  raise;  to  offer  solemnly,  to  propose 
publickly,  to  exhibit. 

Preferable^  pref'fcr-a-bl.  a. 
Eligible  before  something  else. 

Preferablene^s,  prirfcr-a-bl-ncs. 

s.  The  state  of  being  preferable. 

Preferably,  pref'fer-S-bli.  ad. 
In  preference,  in  such  a  manner  as  .to  prefer 
one  ihing  to  another. 

Preference,  preffer-ense.  s. 
The  ad  of  prefermg,  estimation  of  one  thing 
above  another,    eloQioD  of  one  rather  than 
another. 

Preferment,  pre-fir'ment.  s. 
Advancement  to  a  Jbigher  station ;  a  place  of 
honour  or  profit ;    preference,  aQ  of  prefer- 

pREFERRER.  pr^-fcr'rdr.  s.  (98) 
One  who  prefers. 

To  Prefigurate,  pre-fig'yi-rate. 
V.  n.  To  shew  by  an  antecedent  representa- 
tion. 

pREFiGURATiON,pre-fig-yu-r4'shSn 
s.  Antecedent  representation.  . 

To.Prefigure,  pre-ffg'yfire.  v.  a. 
To  exhibit  by  aiueccdent  representation. 

To  Prefix,  pre-ftks'.  v.  a. 
To  appoint  beforehand;  tosetrie,  to  establish. 

Prefix,  pri'flks.  s.  (492) 

Some  panicle  put  before  a  word  to  vary  its 
signification. 

Prefixion,  pri-ffk'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  prefixing. 

To  Preform,  pre-firm'.  v,  n. 

To  form  beforehand. 

Pregnancy,  prcg'nan-si.  s. 
The  state  of  being  with  young ;  fruitfolncss, 
inventive  power. 

Pregnant,  prlg'nant.  a. 
Teeming,  breeding;  fruitfiil,  fertile,  imBree- 
natug. 

Pregnantly,  prig'nant.li.  ad. 

f ruitluUy,  ftiUy. 
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N,  pr6-gus- 
[  before  ano.her. 


Pregustation, 

The  a6i  of  tasting  bi 

To  PREjUDCt,  prc-juHje/.  v.  a.  • 
To  determine  any  qucktioa  l)«t'oreband,  gene- 
rally to  condemn  beforehand. 

ToPREjupiCATE.pre-ju'dLkate.v.a. 
To  dcienuiiK  bcforciiand  to  disadvantage. 

PaEjUDiCATE,  pie-ju'de-kat.  a.  (91) 
Formed  by  prejudice,  formed  before  examina- 
tion; prejudiced,  prepos&esscd. 

Prejudication,  pre-ju-de-ka's|iun. 

s.  The  ad  of  judging  oeforciiand. 

■  Prejudice,  [>red'ju.di<;.  s.  (142) 

Prepossession,  judgment  formed  boforchand 
without  examination;  mischief,  detriment, 
hurt,   injury. 

To  Prejudice,  pred'ju-dis.  y.  a. 

Td  prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions,  to 
fill  vith  prejudices  ;  to  obstru6l  or  injnre  by 
prejudices  previousily  raised ;  to  injure,  to  hurt, 
to  diminish,  to  impair. 

Prejudicial,  pred-ju-dfsh'al.  a. 

Obstruftivc  by  means  of  opposite  prepossessi- 
ons; contrary,  opposite;  miscbxcvouf,  hurtful, 
injurious,  detiimenul. 

Prejudicialness,  pred-ju-d!sh' al- 
lies, s. 

The  state  of  being  prejudicial. 

Prelacy,  pre^ Ma.se.  s. 

The  dignity  or  prstof  a  j^rrhteorecclesiastick 
of  the  highest  order ;  episcopacy,  the  order  of 
bishops ;  bisho|>s. 

Prelate,  prelMat.  s.  {91)  (532) 
An   ecclesiastick  of   the  highest  order  and 
dignity, 

((^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  £iph»n5ton,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Scotr,  Dr.  Ken  rick,  W.  Johnston,  Bu- 
chanan, Perry,  and  Entick,  pronouixe  the  e 
in  the  first  sylldblc  of  this  word  short. 

Prelatical.  prc-lat'te-kal.  a. 

Relating  to  prelates  or  prelacy. 

Prelation,  pre-li'shun.  s. 

Ptcfercnce,  setting  of  one  above  the  other. 

Prelature,  prel'lature. 

Prelatureship,  pfel'la-ture-ship 
s.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelection,  pre-Iek'shun.  s.         * 

Reading,  lefiure. 

PRELiBATiON.pre-li-ba'shun.s.(530) 
Ta.vie  beforehand^  effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

Preliminary,  pri-ltm'i-nS-re.  a. 
Previous,  inirodu^lory,  proemial. 

Preliminary,  pre-l!m'e.na-re.  s. 

Something  previous,  preparatory  measures. 

Prelude,  pr^l'ude.  .s.  (532) 

Some  short  slight  of  musick  played  before  a 
full  cor)cert ;  something  inrroduAory,  some- 
thing thnt  only  shews  wha:  is  to  fuUow. 

5:3^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Naics,  Mr.  Sroit,  Dr. 
Keiirick,  W,  Johnsion,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and 
Ent'ck,  pronounce  ihe  e  in  the  first  syllable  vf 
this  woid  short. 


} 


To  Prelude,  pie-Iude'.  v.  a 


•  (492) 


To  serve  as  an  introdu6iion,  to  be  previous  to. 

Preludious,  pre-lu'je-us.  a.  (293) 

Previous,  introdudory. 

Prelusive,  pre-lu^stv.  a.  (i5»j(428) 

Prcvioui,  introrluctory,  proemial. 

Premature,  pre-mJ-iuic'.  a.  (531  j 

Rinetoo^oon,  formed  before  the  time,   too 
early,  too  soon  said  or  done,  too  hasty. 


Prematurely,  pri-ma-tfire'lc.  ad 
Too  early,  too  soon,  with  too  hasty  ripcoess^ 
PREMATURENESS,pri-ma-ture  nJsl 
Prematurity,  pri-ma-tu'ri^ti. 

s.  Too  great  haste,  unseasonable  earliness. 

To  Premeditate,  pre-m^d'e-titc. 
v.  a.  To  contrive  or  form  beforehand,  to  con- 
ceive beforehand. 

PREMEDiTATiON,pre-ined-i-ti'shun 
s.  A£l  of  mediuting  beforehand. 

To  Premerit,  pre-mlr'fit.  v.  a. 
To  deserve  before. 

Premices,  prem'is-siz.  s. 

First  frui:s. 

Premier,  premc'yer.  a.  (113) 

First,  chief.  This  word  is  used  as  a  substantive 
for  the  first  minister  of  state. 
To  Premise,  pre-mize'.  v.  a. 
To  explain  previously,  to  lay  down  premises ; 
to  send  before  the  time.     In  this  last  sense  not 
in  use. 

Premises,  prem'!s-slz.  s.  (yp) 

Pro^xttirions  antecedently  supposed  or  proved; 
in  law  language,  houses  or  luids. 
Premiss,  pjem'is.  s. 

An  antecedent  proposition. 

d;^  As  I  he  singtilar  ends  with  //,  the  preceding 
woid  in  the  pUir<il  oucbt  to  have  ss  also. 

Premium,  pre'iDC-um.  s. 

Somtthing  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  bargain; 

a  rc'waid  proivjsed. 
To  Premonish^  prc-mon'nish.  V.  a. 

1V>  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 

Premonishment,  pri-n?ofi'msh- 
mcnt.  s. 
Previous  information. 

Premonition,  pre-mo-ntsh'un.  s. 

Previous  notice,  previous  intelligence. 

Premonitory,  pre-mon'ne-tur-e. a. 

Prcvioiuly  advising. 
Q^  For  the  last  a,  see  Domestick.  (512) 

To  Premonstrate,  pre-mon'strate. 
V.  a.  '1  o  show  befoiehdiid. 

Prbmunire,  prem'mu-ni-re.  s. 
A  writ  in  ihc  coni;iion  law,  whereby  a  penalty 
is  incurnble,  as  infringmg  some  statute ;   the 
(xrnrfliy  so  itK'urred ;  a  difficulty,  a  distress. 

Premunition,  pie-mu-nish^un.  s. 

An  anticipation  of  oDJection. 

ToPRENOMiNATt,prt>inufn'mc-nate. 

V.  a.  To  Ibiename. 

Prenomination,  pre-noiii-me-n4'- 

shun.  s. 
Tlic  privilege  of  being  named  first. 

PpENOTioN,  pie-no'sliGn.  s. 
Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

Prentice,  prci/ijs.  s.  (142) 

Otic  bound  10  a  master,  in  order  to  instruction 
in  a  trade.  This  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  i> 
contracted  by  coUocjuial  licence  from  ajfpren- 
iice. 

PRENTICESHIP,  p^Cn'tJS-sllfp.  S. 
The  servitude  of  an  apprentice. 

Prenunciation,  prc-nun-shi-i'-   . 
shun.  s. — See  Pronunciation. 

The  atl  of  telling  before. 

pREOCCUPANCY,prt:-ok'ku-pan-sc.s. 
The  act  of  taking  possession  before  another. 

To  Preuccupate,  prie-ok'ku-pate. 
v.  a.  To  flniicipaie  i  to  prepossess,  to  fill  with 
prejudice. 


Preoccupation, prc-ok-kfi.p4' shun 

s.  Anticipation;  preptMsession ;  anticipation  of 
objcClioo. 

To  Preoccupy,  pre.6k'kfi-pi.  v.  a. 

To  prepossess,  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or 
prejudices. 

To  Preomikate,  prJ-om'mi-natc. 
V.  a.  To  prognosticate,  to  gather  from  oractis 
any  future  event. 

Preopinion,  pre-o-p!n'yun.s.(ii3) 
Opinion  antecedently  formed,  prepossession. 

To  Preordain,  prc-6r-dane'.  v.a. 
To  otdain  beforehand. 

PREORDINANCE,  prc-ir'd^.nJnsc.  s. 
Antecedent  decree,  first  decree. 

Preordination,  pre-ir-de-na'shun 

s.  The  ad  of  preordaining. 

Preparation,  prip-lr-a'shun.  s. 

(t53<^)  The  att  ok  preparing  or  previously  fit- 
ting any  thing  to  anj^  jHirpose ;  previous  mea- 
sures; ceremonious  inirodu£lion;  the  ad  of 
making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  process;  any 
thing  made  by  process  uf  operation. 

Preparative,  pre-par'ra-tfv.  a. 

Having  the  power  of  preparing  or  qualifying. 

Preparative,  pre-par'ra-tlv.  s. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing  or  pre- 
viously fitting;  that  which  is  done  in  order  to 
something  else. 

Preparatively,  prc-par'ra-tiv-Ie. 
ad.  Previously,  by  way  of  preparation. 

Preparatory,  pri-par'ra-tur-e.  a. 

Anieceden«ly  necessary;  introductory,  pre- 
vious, antecedent. 

^;^  For  the  tf,  see  Domestick. 

To  Prepari,  pre-pare'.  v.  a. 
To  fit  for  any  thing,  to  adjust  to  any  use,  to 
make  ready  for  any  purpose ;  to  qualify  (or 
any  purpose ;  to  make  ready  beforcbaod ;  to 
form,  to  make ;  to  make  by  regular  prooesf ,  as 
he  Prepared  a  medicine. 

To  Prepare,  pri-pare*.  v.  n. 

^  To  take  previous  measures;  to  make  ercry 
thing  ready,  to  put  things  in  order;  to  make 
one's  self  ready,  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of 
expe£laiioa. 

PREPAREDLY,prc-pa'rcd-le.  ad.(364j 
By  proper  precedent  measures. 

Preparedness,  pre-pi'rtd-nfe.  s. 

State  or  a6i  ol  being  prepared. 

Preparer,  pr^-pi'rur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  prepares,  one  that  previously  fits; 
that  which  fits  few  any  thing. 

Prepense,  prc-p^'nse'.  1 

Prepensed,  pri-p^nst'.  (359)  j'* 

Forethought,  prr conceived,  contrived  before- 
hand, as  Malice  prepense. 

Prepollency,  pie-pol'^n-se.  s. 

Superior  influence ;  power  beyond  others. 

To  Preponoer,  pic-ron'dcr.  v.  a. 
To  outweigh. 

Preponderance,  pr^-pJn'dcr- 

anse. 
Preponderancy,  prc-pcn'der- 

^n-se. 

Superiority  of  weight 

Preponderant,  pre-jon'dcr.Jnl,t. 

Out-weighing.    Mason, 

To  Preponderate,  pri.pSii'dlr4te 

V.  a.  To  out-weigh,  to  overpower  by  weight; 
to  overpower  by  stfoi^ger  iuuucnce. 
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To  Prepondwate,  pr4-pon'ci,cr.4te 

▼.  a    To  exceed  in  weight  j  to  exceed  in  in- 
fluence or  po\v*er  analogous  to  weight. 
Preponderation,  pri-pon-der-a'. 

shdn.  s. 
The  suce  oF  out- weighing. 

To  PREPOSE,  prc-poze'.  v.  a. 
To  put  before. 

Preposition,  prep-po-zfsh'un.  s. 

In  Grammar,  a  panicle  governing  a  case. 

Prepositor,  pie-poz'^it-iur.  s. 

A  scholar  appointed  by  the  master  to  overlook 

the  rest.— Stfe  Construe. 
To  Prepossess,  pri-pSz-zes'.  y.  a. 

(531)  To  fill  with  an  opinion  Qnexamiiicd,  to 
prejudice. 

Prepossession,  pre-poz-zish'un.  s. 

Fre-occu[»tion,  first  possession ;  prejudice, 
pre-conceived  opii.«  ). 

Preposterous,  pre-pos'ter-us.  a. 

Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  the  last, 
wrong,  absurd,  perverted ;  applied  to  persons, 
foolish,  absurd. 

Preposterously,  pre-pos^er-fis-Ie. 

ad.  In  a  wrong  situation,  absurdly. 

Preposterousness,  pre-pos'ter-us- 

nes.  s. 
Absurdity,  wroDg  order. 

Prepotency,  pri-po'ten-se,  s. 

Superiour  power,  predominance. 

Prepuce,  pre'puse.  s. 

That  which  coven  the  glans,  foreskin. 
To  PREREQUiRE^pre-ri-kwire'.v.a. 
To  demand  previously. 

Prerequisite,  prc-rek'kw!z-it.  a. 

Something  previously  necessary. 

Prerogative,  pre-rSg'ga-tiv.  s. 

An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege.  , 

Prerogatived,  pre-rog'ga-tivd.  a. 
(3^9)  Having  an  exclusive  privilege,  having 
prerogative. 

Presage,  pres's'dje.  s.  (492)  (532) 
Prognostick,  presension  of  futurity. 

03r  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the/  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  short;  and  Dr.  Kenrick 
and  W.  Johnston  make  it  long. 

To  Presage,  pri-sadjc'.  v.  a. 

To  forebode,  to  foreknow,  to  foreteU,  to  pio- 

phecy ;  to  foretoken,  to  foreshow. 
Presagement,  pre-sadjc'ment,  s. 

Forebodement,  presension ;  foretoken. 

Presbyter,  prez'be-ter.  s. 
A  priest;  a  presbyterian. 

Presbyterian,  prez-bc-te're-an.  a. 
Consisting  of  elders,  a  term  for  a  modem  ibrm 
of  ecclesiastical  government. 

Presbyterian,  pr^z-be-te[re-an.  s. 

An  abettor  of  presbytery  or  calvinistical  disci- 
pline. 

Presbytery,  prez'be-ter-5.  s. 

Body  of  elders,  whether  oriests  or  laymen. 

Prescience,  pre'she-cnse.  s.  (532) 

Foreknowledge,  Knowledge  of  future  things. 

Prescient,  pri'sh^-ent.  a.  (357} 

Furekfwwing,  prophetick. 

Prescious,  pre'she-us.  a. 
Having  foreknowledge.  . 

To  Prescind,  pre-sind'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off,  to  abstraf^. 
Prescindent>  pri-sind'ent.a. 
Abstrading. 


zens-   I 
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To  Prescribe,  pri-skribe'.  v.  a. 

To  set  down  aaihoritatively,  to  order,  to  di- 
re6l;  to  dire£l  mcdicalty. 

To  Prescribe,  pre-sknbe'.  v.  n. 

To  influence  by  long  custom ;  to  inilaence 
arbitrarily ;  to  form  a  custom  which  has  the 
foiceoflaw;  to  write  medical  dire£lions  and 
forms  of  medicine. 

Prescript,  prc'skrfpt.  a. 

Dire6ied,  accurately  laid  down  in  a  precept. 

Prescript,  pri'skript.  s. 

Direehons,  precept,  model  prejtcribed. 

Prescription,  pr^-skrip'shun.  s. . 

'  Rules  produced  and  authorised  by  custom  ; 
custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law ; 
medical  receipt. 

Preseance,  pre-se'anse.  s. 
Priority  of  place  in  siting. 

Presence,  prez'z6nse.  s. 

Sute  of  being  present;  suite  of  being  in  the 
view  of  a  superiour ;  a  number  asscinbled  be- 
fore a  great  pcrsoa  ;  port,  air,  mien,  demea- 
nour; readiness  ac  need,  quickness  at  expe- 
dients ;  the  person  of  a  superiour. 

Presence-chamber,  prez'zens 

tsham-bur. 
Presence-room,  prea'zens 

s.  I'he  room  in  which  a  great  person  receives 
company. 

Presensation,  pre-scn-sa'shun.  s. 
Preconception,    mason. 

Presention,  pre-sln'shun.s. 
Perception  beforehand. 

Present,  prez'zent.  a. 
Not  absent,  Deing  face  to  face,  being  at  hand ; 
not  past,  not  future;  ready  at  hand,  quick  in 
emergencies ;  favourably  attentive,  propitious ; 
unforgotten;  not  abstra£led,  not  absent  of 
mind, attentive;  The  present, an  elliptical  ex- 
pression for  the  present  time,  the  nine  now 
existing ;  At  present,  at  the  present  time,  now. 

Present,  prez'zent.  s. 

A  gilt,  a  donative,  something  ceremoniously 
given  ;  a  letter  or  mandate  exhibited. 

To  Present,  prc-zent'.  v.  a.  (192) 
To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superiour ;  to  ex- 
hibit to  view  or  notice;  to  oner  to  exhibit; 
to  give  formally  and  ceremoniously ;.  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  another ;  tofavour  wiih  gifts; 
to  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  to  offer 
opeiily ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as 
an  object  of  enquiry. 

PreseKitable,  pri-zeiu/a-bl»  a* 

What  may  be  presented. 

PREs£NTANEOUS,prez-zen-ta'n^-us. 
a.  Ready,  quick,  immediate. 

Presentation, p^iz-zen-ti^';hun.  s. 
The  aft  of  presenting ;  the  aft  of  offrring  any 
one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice;  exhibition. 

Presentative,  pre-zcn'ta-t!v.  a. 
Such  as  that  prcseniatious  may  <be  made  of  it. 

Presentee,  prez-zen-tce',  s. 
One  picscnted  to  a  benefice.  . 

Presenter,  prc-zen'tur,  s.  (gs) 
One  that  presents. 

Presential,  pre-zen'shal.  a. 
Supposing  actual  pre$::i.ce. 

Presentiality,  pre-zcn-she-al'c-t!; 
s.  State  of  being  present. 

Presentifick,  prcz-zcn-t!f'flk.  a* 

Making  present. 


PRESENTIFICKLY,.pr4z-2in-t!f'fik-«' 

le.  ad.  {509)  \    . 

Sa  as  10  make  present. 

Presentiment,  pre-s^n'ti-m^m.  s. 

Previous  idea .     Mas0H . 

Presently,  prcz'zint-li.  ad. 

At  present,  at  this  time,  now;  immediately, 
soon  after. 

Presentment,  pr^izlnt'ment.  s. 

The  a6'i  of  presenung;  anything  pietented  or 
exhibited, representation;  in l«aw,  the fgrmof 
layinj^any  thing  before  a  couit  of  judicaiAire  for 
examination. 

Presbktness.  pr^z'zenunl55.  s. 

Presence  of  mind,  quickness  at  emei^ncieK 

Preservation, prez-zlr-v4sliun,  s. 

The  ad  of  preserving,  care  to  preserve. 

Preservative,  pre-zer'va-tfv.  s. 

That  which  has  the  power  of  prcaeming; 
something  preventive. ' 

To  Preserve,  pre-zcrv'.  v.  a. 
To  save,  to  defend  irom  dcstruQion  or  any  evil, 
to  keep ;  to  season 'fruits  and  other  vegetables, 
with  sugar  and  other  proper  pickles. 

Pres,erve>  pr^-zerv'.  s! 
Fruit  preserved  whole  in  sugar. 

Preserver,  pri-zerv'ur.  s. 
One  who  preserves,. one  who  keeps  from  rtiin- 
or  mischief;  he  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

To  Preside,  pre-side'.  y.  n.  (447i. 
Xo  be  setover,  to  have  authority  over. 

Presidency,  prez'ze-den^sc.  ». 

Superintendence.  i 

President,  prlz'zi-dent.  s. 

One  placed  with  authority  o^^r  others,  one  at 
the  head  of  others ;  governor,  prc(e£l. 

Pr ESi  li'E n tsh IP,  prez' z^-denUsh!p. 
s..  The  office  and  place  of  bresidenr. 

Prestdial,  pre-sid'je-aL  a.  (293) 

Relating  to  a  garrison. 

To  Press,  prcs.  V.  a. 
To  squeeze,  to  crush;  to  distress;  to  con- 
strain, to  compell;  to  drive  by  violence^  to- 
affect  stronglv ;  to  enforce,  to  inculcate  With, 
argument  ana  importunity  ;  to  urge,  to  bear 
strongly  on  ;  to  compress,  to  hug,  as  embracing; 
to  act  upon  with  weight ;  to  force  into  mili- 
tary service. 

To  Press,  pr?s.  v.  n. 
To  act  with  doropulsive  violence;  to  urge,  to. 
distress;  logo  forward  with  violence  to  any 
object ;  to  make  invasion,  lo  encroach ;  to 
crowd,  to  throng;  to  come  unseasonably  or 
importunately;  to  urge  with  vehemence  and 
importuniiy;.  to  act  upon  or  influeiKe;  To 
press  upon,  to.invade,  to  push  against. 

Press,  pres.  s. 
The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  crushed 
or  squeezed  ;  the  instrument  bv  which  books, 
arc  primed ;  crowd,  tuinult,  tnrong ;  a  kiiid' 
of  wooden  case  or  trame"^^  clothes  and  other 
uses ;  a  commission  to  force  men  into  military, 
service. 

Pressbed,  pres'bcd.  s.. 
Bed  so  formed  as-  to  be  shut  up  in  a  case* 

pRESSER,  prcs'sur.s.  (ysj 
One  that  presses  or  works  at  a  press. 

pRESSGANG,  pres'gang.s. 
A  crew  employed  to  force  men  into  niivQl  sei-^ 
vice. 

Pressingly,  pres'Jng-1^.  ad.. 
With  force,  clo>ely. 

Pression,  pr^sh'un.  $.. 
Tbeact  ofprp^A'ng. 
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PRESSMAN,  prts^mSn.  s.  (88) 

One  who  forces  inodier  into  service,  one  who 
forces  away;  one  wboinalicstbeim|W««K>r.  of 
Vpn  by  .die  frew,  dutioct  from  me  Com|)o- 
SI  tor,  who  ranges  the  (ypei. 

Pr£SSII0)^£Y»  prSs'indn-i.  s. 
Monargiveo  to  a  sokiier  when  be  ii  taken  or 
forced  away  into  the  service. 

Pressure,  pr^sh'shii^re.  s.(45o) 

The  act  of  i^resiing  or  crushing ;  the  state  of 
beiiM[  ipiesaed  or  crushed ;  force  acting  against 
any  ming,  giavitauon,  pressing ;  vioieoce  in- 
flicted, oppression  s  affliction,  grievance,  dis- 
tress, impression,  stamps  chandcr  made  by 
impression. 

Quick»atonce» 
Presumably,  pre.z4'inS-bl^.  ad. 

Without  examination. 

To  Presume,  pri-airoc'.  v.  n.(454) 
To  sufjpose^  to  believe  previously  witliout  ex- 
amioation ;  to  suppose,  to  affirm  without  im- 
mediate proof;  to  venture  without  positive 
leave ;  toiorm  confident  or  arrogam  opinions  ; 
to  make  coofidem  or  arrogant  attempts. 

Presumer,  pri-z&'ro&r.  s.  (ps) 
One  who  presupposes,  an  arrogant  |H:rson. 

Presumption,  pr^-zum^shdn.  s. 

(51  a)  Supposition  previously  formed ;  confi- 
dence grounded  on  any  thine  presupposed  ;  an 
argument  scrongt  but  not  oemonatrative ;  ar- 
rogance, confidence  blind  and  advemurous, 
presumptuoosness  i  unreasonable  ooi^dence  of 
Divine  fiivour. 

Presumptive,  pr^-zum'tiv.  a. 

Taken  by  previous  supposition ;  supposed,  as 
the  Presumptive  heir,  opposed  to  the  heir>  ap- 
parent ;  confident,  arrogant,  presumptuous. 

Presumptuous,  pre.ziin'tsh&>.2s. a. 
Arrogant*  confident,  insolent ;  irreverent  with 
respect  \o  holy  things. 

g^  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced 
in  three  syllables,  by  corrupting  and  contract- 
ing the  two  last  syllables  into  shus,  as  if  written 
prcKumsbus:  but  correct  speakers  carefully 
preserve  these  syllables  distinct,  and  pronounce 
them  like  the  verb  to  cbtw^  and  the  pronoun 
us,    SccUnctuous. 

Presumptuously,  pre-zfim'tshfi- 
us-l^.ad. 

Arrogantly,  irreverently;  with  vain  and 
grbundless  confidence  in  Divine  favour. 

Presumptuousness*  pre-zum'tshu- 
^  us-nes.  s. 
Confidence,  irreverence-  « 

Presupposal,  prc-sup-pi'zil.  (53l) 
Supposal  previously  formed. 

To  Presuppose,  pre-sfip-jJoze'.v.a. 

To  suppose  as  previous. 

Presupposition    pre-sup-po-zish'- 
un.  s. 
Supposition  previously  formed. 

Presurmise,  pre-sur-mizc' •  s. 
Surmise  previously  formed. 

Pretence,  pre^tense'.  s. 

A  false  argument  grounded  upon  fictitious 
postulates;  the  act  of  , showing  or  alleging 
wbatiMiiot  real;  assumption,  clnim  to  notice  ; 
cl»i:r  cnie  or  fjl  o  ;  someihing  threatened  or 
held  out  to  terrify. 

To  Prltend,  pre-tend'.  v.  a. 

To  make  any  appearance  of  having,  to  allege 
falsely ;  to  shew  hypocritically  ;  to  hold  out  as 
a  delusive  appearance ;  to  claim. 


To  Pretend,  pri-tind'.  v.  n. 

To  pat  III  a  claim  tmly  or  falsely ;  to  presume 
on  ability  to  do  any  ihmg,  to  profess  presump- 
tuously. 

Pretender,  pre-tend'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  l^>s  claim  to  any  thing. 
PRETENDiNGLY,pre-iend'!ng-le.ad. 

Arrogantly,  presumptuously. 

Pretension,  pr^-ten'shfin.  s. 

Cldimtrucorfatse;  fictitious  appearance. 

Preterimperfect,  pre-ter-im-per' 
fekt.  a. 
The  te*jse  not  perfectly  past. 

Preterit,  pre'ter-it.  a. 

Past. 

Preterition,  pre-ter-rish'uii.  s. 

The  act  of  going  past,  the  state  of  being  past. 

Preteritnbss,  pre'ter-it-nes.  s. 
State  of  being  post,  n9t  presence,  not  fuiuriQr. 

Preterlapsed,  pr^-tcr-lapst'.  a. 

Past  and  gone. 

Pretermission,  prc-ter-mish'un.  s. 
The  act  of  oroiiiing, 

To  Pretermit,  pre-tcr-mlt' .  v^a. 

■  To  pass  by. 

Preternatural,  pre-ter-nat'tshfi- 
ral.  a. 
Different  from  what  is  natural,  irregular. 

Preternaturally,  pri-t2r-nat'- 

tshu-ral-c.  ad. 

In  a  manner  different  from  the  common  order 
of  nature. 
Preternatur ALNESS,  prc-tSr-nat'- 

tshi-ral-nes.  s. 
Manner  different  from  the  order  of  namre. 

Preterperfect,  pre-tcr-pcr'fJkt.a. 
A  grammatical  term  applied  to  the  tense  which 
denotes  time  absolutely  past. 

Preterpluperfect,  pre-tJr-pli'- 

per-fekt.  a. 

The  grammatical  epithet  for  the  tense  denoting 
time  relatively  past,  or  past  before  some  other 
past  time. 

Pretext,  pre-tekst'.  s. 

Pretence,  false  appearance,  fiilse  allegation. 

Pretexta,  pre-teks'ta.  s. 
The  robe  thai  was  worn  by  the  youths  of  old 
Rome  under  seventeen  years  of  age.    Mason. 

Pretor,  pr^'tor.  s.  (166) 
The  Roman  judge;  it  is  now  sometimes  taken 
for  a  mayor. 

Pretorian,  pre-to're-an.  a. 
Judicial,  exercised  by  the  pretor. 

Prettily,  prit'te-le.  ad. 

Neatly,  pleasingly. 

Prettiness,  pnt'ti-nes.  ad. 
Beauty  without  dignity. 

Pretty,  prit'te.  a.  (lOl) 

Neat,  elegaat ;  beautiful  without  grandeur  or 
dignity ;  jt  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive 
contempt  in  poetry  and  in  coovcrtation ;  not 
very  small. 

Pretty,  prit'ti.  ad. 

In  some  drgree.  ♦ 

To  Prevail,  pre-vilc'.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  force,  have  effcft,  to  have  power,  to 
have  influeiKe  ;  :o  overeome  ;  to  gain  the  su- 
periority; to  gain  influence,  to  opeiate  cifedu- 
ally;  to  pcr&uadc  or  induce  by  entreaty. 

Prevailing,  pre-ta'lW,  a. 
Predominant,  having  most  infmeaCe. 


Prev ailment,  pri-vilc'roint.  s. 

Prevalence. 

Prevalence,  pr^v'va-lense.   1 
Prevalency,  prev'va-l?a-s4.  /  * 
Superiority,  influence,,  predominance. 

Prevalent,  prev'va-Ient.  a. 

Vidorious,  gaining  superiority;  predominant, 
powerful. 

Prevalently,  pr2v'va-lcm-li.  ad. 

Powerfully,  forcibly* 

To  Prevaricate,  pre-var'r^-kJte. 

V.  n.  To  cavil,  to  quibble,  to  sbufHe. 

PREVARiCATiONjprc-var-re-ka'shun 
s.  Slmffle,'cavil. 

Prevaricator,,  pre-var're-ki-tur.s. 

(521)  A  caviller,  a  shuffler. 

To  Prevene,  pre-vine'.  v,  a. 
To  hinder. 

Prevenient,  prc-vi'ni-ent.  a. 
Preceding,  going  oefore,  preventive. 

To  Prevent,  pre-vcnt'.  v.  a. 
To  go  before  as  a  guide,  to  go  before  makiif 
the  way  easy ;  to  go  before,  to  anticipte ;  iq 
ore-occupy,  to  pre-engage,  to  attempt  fir^t ;  10 
Hinder,  to  obviaset  to  obstru^.  This  last  is  al- 
most the  only  sense  now  used. 

Preventer,  pie-v2nt'ur.  s. 

One  that  goes  before ;  one  that  hiodeis,  ai 
hinderer,  an  obstructor. 

Prevention,  pri-v^n'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  eoing  before ;  pre-occupatian,  an- 
ticipation;  hindrance,  obstruftion;  picjudke, 
prepossession. 

Prevention AL,  pii-vin'shun-al.a. 
Tending  to  prevention. 

Preventive,  pr4-vent'iv.  a.  (157) 

Tending  to  hinder;  preservative, 'hioderiog 
ill. 

Preventive,  pri-vJnt'iv.  s. 

A  preservative,  that  which  prevents,  an  anti- 
dote. 

Preventively,  pre-vcnt'!v-lc.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  tcnds.to  prevention.      | 

Previous,  pre've-fis.  a.  (si^) 

Antecedent,  going  before,  prior. 

Previously,  pri'vi-us-le.  ad. 

Beforehand,  anteosdendy. 

Previousness,  pri'vc-Ss-n?s.  s. 

Antecedence. 

Prey,  pra.  s.  (269) 

Something  to  be  devoured,  something  to  be 
sriaccd,  plunder;  ravage,  depiedaiion;  Animal 
of  Drey,  is  an  animal  that  Ines  on  odicr  aci- 
mafs. 

To  Prey,  pr4.  v.  n, 
'1  o  feed  by  violence ;  to  plunder,  to  mb,  to 
corrode,  to  waoie. 

Preyer,  pra'Sr.  s.  (pa) 
Robber,  dcvoureri  plunderer. 

Priapism,  pn'S-pizm.  s. 

A  preternatural  tension. 

Price,  prise,  s.  (467) 

Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing ;  value,  esiirra- 
tion,  supposed  excellence  ;  r»te  at  which  aiw 
ihicg  is  sold ;  reward,  thing  purchased  at  any 
rate. 

To  Prick,  prfk.  v.  a. 

To  pierce  with  a  small  punQure;  toere8 
with  an  ...  uminated  point ;  to  set  up  the  ean; 
to  anin-ytr.  by  a  puncture  or  ir^^k;  tc  »i>ur,  w 
go»d,'  to  impel,  to  incite  ;  to  psiii,  to  pierce 
with  remorse;  to  mark  a  tune. 
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To  Prick,  pHk.  v.  n. 
To  dress  OQc's  ielf  for  show  t  10  come  opon 
the  spur. 

Pkick,  prik.  8. 

A  shaip  slender  instramenti  Baj[  thing  bjr  which 
a  punttare  is  made ;  a  ihom  m  the  mind,  a 
teasinj;  and  torflieDting  thougbt«  remoirte  of 
conKicnce ;  a  pundure;  the  print  of  a  deer  or 
hare  in  the  ground. 

Pricker,  prfk'kur.  s.  (98) 
A  sharp-pointed  instniment;   a  light-hort^- 
man.  ^ 

Pricket,  piik'kft.  9.  (gg) 

A  bock  in  his  second  year. 

Prickle,  pifk'kL  s.  (405) 

Small  sharp  poiot,  tike  that  of  a  brier. 

Prickliness,  prik'li-nls.  $, 
FuUiess  of  sharp  points. 

Pricklouse,  pr!k'i&a»e.  s. 
A  word  of  cooicopl  fin;  a  tailor. 

Pricksong,  prik'sons*  ^* 
Song  set  to  tfinsick.    Obsolete. 

Prickly,  prfk'lc.  a. 

Full  of  sharp  points. 

Prickwooo),  prik'wud.  s. 

A  tree. 

Pride,  piide.  s. 
loordiqate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem  i  in* 
solence,  rude  treatment  of  others  i  dignity  of 
manner,  loftiness  of  air ;  generous  elation  of 
heart;  elevation,  dignity;  pmamcnt,  show, 
decoration;  splendour,  ostentation;  the  state 
of  1  female  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

To  Fride,  pride,  v.  a. 
To  make  proud,  to  rate  himself  high.    Used 
only  n^ith  the  PccapiOott  proriouo. 

Prier,  prl'ur.  s.  (4lfl) 
One  who  enquires  too  oanowly. 

Priest,  prjisc.  s.  (273) 
Oinewho  officiates  in  tacred  ofiiMi;  one  of  the 
lecond  order  ia  the  hierarchy,  above  a  deacon, 
below  a  bishop. 

Priestcraft,  prfist'kraft.  s, 

RcHgioiu  frauds. 

PRIESTBSa,  pr^si'tcs.  S« 
A  woman  who  officiates  in  Heathen  rifcs.        i 

PRIE^ttfOOD,  prf^St'hfid.  S. 
The  office  and  charaBer  of  a  priest; , the  Older 
of  men  set  afnrt:fer  holy  omees;  the  second 
order  of  the  hierarchy. 

Priestliness,  prMst'ii^n^s.  5. 
The  appearance  or  naiMcr  of  a  priest 

Priestly,  priist'li.  a. 
Becoming  a  priesc,  ncerdoul,  belonging  to  a 

priest. 

PRIESTRIDDEN,  pr4ist'rid-dn.  a. 
(103)  Managed  or  govenucd  by  priests. 

Prig,  prig.  s. 
A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmaticil,  little 
fellow. 

Prill,  prii.  s, 
A  brit  or  turbot ;  commonly  proooonced  Bnll 

Prim,  prim.  9. 

Formal,  precise,  aSSs^eAy  nice. 
To  Prim,  prim.  v*a. 

To  deck  up  precisely,  to  form  to  an  affe£lcd 
nicety. 

Primacy,  pri'ma-sc.  s. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  station, 
f^  Mr.  Elphinston  is  the  only  orihdepist  who 

fivea  the  snort  sound  to  /  in  cfais  word.    Per- 
aps  no  one  undersiands  the  analogies  of  our 


language  better:  but  in  this  and  several  other 
words  he  overturns  the  very  foundation  of  larw 
guage,  which  is  general  custom.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  shortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent  (535)  ;  and  if  custom 
were  wavering,  this  ought  io  decide  ;  but  in 
this  won),  and  Prlmarv^  custom  is  uniform, 
and  precludes  all  appeal  to  analogy. 

Primal,  pri'mal.  a. 
First.    A  word  not  in  use. 

Primarily,  prl'ma-re-lc.  ad.   . 
Originally,  in  the  first  intention. 

Primariness,  prl'mi-re-nes.  &. 
The  state  of  beiiig  first  in  ad  or  intention. 

Primary,  pri'mj-re.  a. 

First  in  intention;  original,  first ;  first  io  dig- 
nity, chief,  principal. — See  Paimacy. 

Primate,  prl^mat,  s»  (91) 
The  chief  ecclenaiiick* 

Primateship,  pri'mat-ship.  s. 
The  dignity  or  office  of  a  primate. 

Prime,  prime,  s. 
The  dawn,  the  morning ;  the  begiiming,  the 
ca#ly  days ;  the  best  part j  the  spring  of  life ; 
spring;  the  height  of  perfe^^ioo;  the  hrst  part, 
the  beginning. 

Prims,  prime;  a. 
Early,  blooming;  principal,  first  rate;  first 
original;  excellent. 

To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a. 
To  put  in  the  first  powder,  10  put  powder  in 
the  pan  of  9  gun ;  to  lay  the  firtt  colours  on  in 
painting. 

PRIMSLY,  priinc'li.  ad. 
Originally,  primarily,  in  the  first  place ;  exccl- 
kntly,  supremely  well. 

PrimenEsSj  prlme'n?$.  s. 
The  aute  of  being  first;  excellence. 

Primer,  prim'mur.  s.  (98} 

A  small  pcayer-book  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  read. 

Primero,  pri.mi'ro.  s.  (133) 
A  game  ai  cards. 

Primeval,  pri-me'val.  (133) 
Primevous,  pri-rae'v&». 
Original,  such  as  was  at  first. 

Primitial,  pri-mish'al.  a, 
Being  of  the  first  produ6lioa. 

Primitive,  prim'i-iiv.  a. 

Ancient,  original,  established  from  the  begin- 
ning; formal,  affectedly  solemn,  imitating  die 
supposed  gravity  of  old  ti.mes ;  primary,  not 
denvative. 

Primitively,  piim'e-tiv-li.  ad. 
Onginally,   at  fiitt;    primarily,  not  deriva- 
tively ;  Kcording  to  the  original  rule. 

Primitiveness,  prtm'e-tlv-nes.  s. 
State  of  being  original,  antiquity,  conformity 
to  amiquityi 

Primogenial,  prl.mo-ie'ii4.al.  a. 
First-born,  primary,  elemental. 

Primogeniture,  pri-mo-j^n'i-turc. 
s.  Senbrity,  eldership,  state  of  being  first- 
born. 

Primordial,  pri-mir'di4l,  or  prU 
m6r'je-ai.  s.  (293)  (376) 
Ungmal,  cxistitig  from  the  beginning. 

PRiMORDiATE,pri.mir'di-4te.a.(ai) 
Original,  existing  from  the  first. 

Primrose,  prim'rAze.  s. 
A  flower;    Primrose  is  used  by  Shakespcaie 
for  gay  and  fiowery. 
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Prince,  prfnse.  (. 

A  sovereign,  a  chief  ruler ;  a  sovereign  of  rank 
next  to  kiiigs;  ruler  of  whatever  sex ;  the  son 
of  a  king,  the  kinsman  of  a  sovereign ;  the 
chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  Prince,  pilnse.  v.  n. 
To  play  the  prince,  to  take  state. 

Princedom,  prfns'dum.  s.  I166) 

The  rank,  estate,  or  power  of  the  prince ; 
sovereignty. 

Princelike,  prins'like.  a. 

Becoming  a  prince. 

Princeliness,  prins'le-nes.  s. 
The  state,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

Princely,  prins'le.  a. 
Having  the  appearance  of  one  high  bom; 
having  the  rank  of  princes ;  becoming  a  prince, 
royal,  grand,  august. 

Princely.  prlnsMe.  ad. 

In  a  princeltke  maimer. 

Princes-feather,  prin'siz-fiTH'5r 

s.  The  herb  amaramh. 

Princess,  prin'ses.  s.  {502) 

A  sovereign  lady,  a  woman  having  sovereign 
command  ;  a  sovereign  lady  of  rank  next  that 
of  a  queen  ;  the  daughter  of  a  king ;  the  wifi: 
ofaprjnce. 

Principal,  pi^n'se-pal.  a.  (88) 

Chief  of  the  first  rate,  capital,  essential. 

Principal,  prin'$i-pal.  s.. 

A  head,  a  chief,  not  a  second  ;  one  primarily 
or  originally  engaged^  not  an  accessary  or 
auxiliarj^ ;  a  capiut  sum  placed  out  at  interest 
the  president  or  governor. 

Principality,  prin-sc-pal'e-te.  s. 

Sovereignty,  supreme  power  ;  a  prince,  one 
invested  with  sovereignty  \  the  country  which 
eives  riile  to  a  prince,  as  the  Principality  of 
Wales ;  superiority,  predominance. 

Principally,  prin'se-pal-c.  ad. 

Chiefly,  above  all,  above  the  rest. 

Principalness,  prtn'sA-pal-nis.  s. 
The  state  of  being  pnncipal. 

PRiNCiPiATiON,prin-sip-e4'shun.s. 
Analysis  into  constituent  of  elemental  parts. 

Principle,  prin'se-pl.  s.  U05) 

.  Element,  constituent  part ;  original  cause ;  be- 
ing productive  of  other  betnc,  0)ieiativc  cause  ; 
fiinoamental  truth  ;  original  postulate  ;  first 
position  from  which  others  are  deduced: 
ground  of  adion,  motive  ;  tenet  on  which  mo- 
rality is  founded. 

To  Principle,  prin'se-pl.  v.  a. 

To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet,  to  impress 
with  any  tenet  good  or  ill ;  to  establish  firmly 
in  the  mind. 

Princox,  prin'kJks.  s. 

A  coxcomb,  a  pert  young  rogue.  Obsolete. 
To  Prink,  prfngk.  v.  n. 

To  prank,  to  deck  for  shew. 

To  Print,  prim.  v.  a. 

To  mark  by  pressing  any  thing  upon  another ; 
to  impress  any  thing  so  as  to  leave  its  fonn  \ 
to  impress  words,  or  make  books,  not  by  the 
pen,butby  thepfcss. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  n. 
To  publish  a  book. 

Print,  print,  s. 

Mark  or  form  made  by  impression ;  that  which 
being  impressed  leaves  its  form  ;  pi£lures  cut 
ill  wood  or  copper  to  be  impressed  on  paper ; 
pi61ure  made  by  impression ;  the  form,  size, 
arrangement,  or  other  qualities  of.  the  types 
used  in  fvincmg  books  i  the  sute  of  being  pub«^ 
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lished  by  the  printer  ;  single  sheet  printed  and 
sold ;  fonnal  method. 

Printer,  print'ur.  s.fge) 

One  thai  prinu  books;   one  that  stamps  linen. 

Printless,  prlm'lls.  a. 
That  which  leaves  no  impression. 

PRlOR,pri'ur.  a.  (166) 
Former,  being  before  something  else,  antece- 
dent, anteriour. 

Prior,  prl'ur.  s. 
The  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  ioferiour  in 
dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Prioress,  pri'ur-es.  s. 

A  lady  superior  of  a  convent  of  nuns. 

Priority,  pri-or're-te.  s. 
The  state  of  being  first,  precedence  in  time, 
precedence  in  place. 

Priorship,  pri'ur-sl^.  s. 

The  state  or  office  of  a  prior. 

Priory,  pri'3r-e.  s. 
A  convent  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Prism,  prizm.  s. 
A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass  bounded  wiih  two 
equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends,  and  three 
plain  and  well-polished-sides,  which  meet  in 
three  parallel  lines,  running  from  the  three 
angles  of  one  end,  to  the  three  angles  of  the 
other  side. 

Prismatick,  priz-mat'tik.  a.  (509) 
Formed  as  a  prism. 

Prism ATiCALLY,  priz-mat'te-kal-i. 

ad.  In  the  form  of  a  pnsm. 

Prismoid,  pi^zm'miid.  s. 
A  body  approaching  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Prison,  priz'zn.  s.  (170) 

A  strong  bold  in  which  persons  are  confined, 
a  jail. 

.  1"o  Prison,  priz'zn.  v.  a. 

To  imprison,  to  confine. 

PRiSONBAiE,  priz'zn-base.  s. 
A  kind  of  ru&tick   play,  commonly  called 
Prisonbars, 

Prisoner,  priz'zn-Sr.  s.  {gs) 

One  who  is  confined  in  hold ;  a  captive,  one 
taken  by  the  enemy ;  one  under  an  arrest. 

Prisonhouse%  priz'zn-hiuse.  s. 
Jail,  hold  in  whicn  one  is  confined. 

Prisonment, prlz'zn^mcnt.  s. 
Confinement,  impriionment,  captivity. 

Pristine,  prls'tin.a.  (i4o) 

First,  ancient,  01  iginaf . 

Prithee,  priTH'e. 

A  familiar  corruption  of  Fray  thee,  or  I  Pray 
thee. 

Privacy,  pn'va-se,  or  priv'a-se.  s. 
State  of  being  secret,  secrecy ;  retirement,  re- 
treat. 

ff^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keorick,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick ;  and  the  last  by 
•  Mr.  Shcridan,'Mr.Elphin$ton,  and  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Elphinston  is  in  this  word  consbtent  with 
bis  pronunciation  of  Primacy ;  but  my  ear  and 
observation  grcaily  fail  me,  if  the  first  mode  of 
pronouncing  this  word. is  not  the  most  agree- 
able to  polite  as  well  as  general  usage.  It  seems 
to  retain  the  sound  of  its  primitive  /ri'va/^  as 
piracy  does  olf irate ;  which  ^oid piracy  Mr. 
£lphinstorH  in  opposition  to  all  our  orihoepistt, 
pronouncks  with  the  /  short. 

PRlVADO,pri-v4'd6.  S. 
A  secret  friend.  Notuscd— SccLuMBACO, 


Private,  pri'vat*  a,  (91) 

Secret;  alone;  being  u^wn  the  same  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  community,  opposed  to 
publick;  particular,  not  relating  to  tne  pub- 
lick  ;  in  ui-tvate,  secretly,  not  publickly. 

Privateer,  pri-va-teer',  s. 

A  ship  fitted  out  by  private  men  to  plunder 
enemies. 

To  Privateer,  pn-va-tecr'.  v.  n. 
To  fit  out  ships  again&i  enemies,  at  the  charge 
of  private  persons. 

Privately,  pri'vat-le.  ad. 

Secretly,  not  openly. 

Privateness,  pri'vat-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  secrecy,  privacy  ;  ob- 
scurity, retirement. 

Privation,  pil-va'shun.  s.  (133) 

Removal  or  destru^lion  of  ai^  thing  or  qua- 
lity ;  the  aQ  of  degrading  firom  rank  or  office. 

Privative,  pr!v'va-tiy.  a.  (i33) 

Causing  privation  of  any  thing;  consisting  in 
the  absence  of  something;  not  positive. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Du  Ash,  Mr. 
Scottf  W.  Jobiiston,  and  Entick,  mako  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  short,  as  I  have  done ; 
and  Mr.  Perry  and  Buchanan  make  it  long.  In 
defence  of  the  first*  pronunciation  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  word  is  not  lil^e  primacy 
and  primary ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  formative 
of  our  own  ;  and  the  second,  derived  from  the 
Latin  prit/fariits,  which,  in  our  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  the  i  in  the  first 
syllable  as  privaihuus  does,  (see  Academy 
and  Incomparable)  ana  therefore  these 
words  are  no  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  this ; 
which,  besides  the  general  tendency  of  the  pe- 
nultimate accent  to  shorten  every  vowel  it  falls 
on  buti/,  (535)  seems  to  have  another  claim  to 
the  short  vowel  firom  its  termination ;  thus 
sinati'ue^  dinatiiie^  trtmaiive^  den-vafive, 
&c.  all  plead  for  the  soon  sound. 

Privative,  priv'va-tiy.  s.  (157)  , 
That  of  which  tne  essence  is  the  absence  of 
somethingi  as  silence  is  only  the  abi^nce  of 
sound. 

PRIVATIVELY,  priv'va-tivJe.  ad. 

By  the  absence  of  something  necessary  to  be 

pirsent,  negatively. 
Privativeness,  pr!v'va-tiv-nes.  s. 

Notation  of  absence  of  something  that  should 

be  present. 

Privet,  prf'vit.  s.  (00). 

Evergreen ;  a  kind  of  phylleria. 

Privilege,  prlv've-lidje.s. 

Peculiar  advantage;  ioimunity,  publick  right. 
To  Privilege,  prlv've-lidjc.  v.  a. 

(133)  To  invest  with  rights  oir  immunities, 
to  grant  a  privilege  s  to  exempt  from  censure 
or  danger ;  to  exempt  from  jaying  ux  or  im- 
post. 

Privjly,  pr!v'e-le.  ad. 
Secretly,  pnvately. 

Privity,  priv'e-te.  s.  (530) 

Private  communication;  consciousness,  joint 
knowledge.  % 

Privy,  priv'^,  a. 

Private,  not  publick,  assigned  to  secret  uses ; 
secret,  clandestine ;  admitted  to  secrets  of 
state  ;  conscious  to  any  thing,  admitted  to  par- 
ticipation. 

Privy,  priv'e.  s. 
Place  of  retirement,  necessary  house. 

Prize,  prizes. 
A  reward  gained  by  contest  widi  competitors ; 


reward  gained  byanyperfonnaDce;  something 
taken  by  adventurci  pluoder. 

To  Prize,  prize,  v.  a. 
To  rate,  to  value  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  esteem, 
to  value  highly. 

PRiZER,t)ri'zur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  values. 

Prizefighter,  prize' fi-tur.  s. 

One  that  fights  publickly  for  a  reward. 

Pro,  pro. 

For,  m  defence  of.— See  Con. 

PR9BABILITY,  pr&b-i-bil'e-ti.  s. 
Likelihood,    appearance    of  truth,  evidence 
arising  frotn  the  preponderation  of  argument. 

Probable,  prob'ba-bl.a. 

Likely,  having  more  evidence  than  the  coop 
trary. 

(^  Were  this  word  used  to  signify  the  pos- 
sibility of  searching  a  wound  with  a  probe,  the 
0  would  in  that  case  be  pronounced  long. 

PRpaABLY.prob'ba-ble.  ad. 
Likely,  in  likelihood. 

Probat,  pro' bat.  s. 
The  proof  of  wills  and  testaments  of  pcfsoos 
deceased  in  the  sptrimal  court. 

Probation,  pro-ba'shun.  s. 

Proofj  evidence,  testimony ;  the  ad  of  proving 
by  ratiocination  or  testimony ;  trial,  examina- 
tion ;  trial  before  entrance  mtomonastick  life, 
noviciate.  * 

^f^  Th^o  in  the  inseparable  preposition  of  this 
and  similar  words,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  is  exactly  like  the  0  in  oif- 
dience^  which  see. 

Probation  ARY,  pro-ba'shun-a-rc-a. 

Serving  for  trial. 

Probationer,  pri-ba'shun-fir.  s. 

One  who  is  upon  trial ;  a  novice. 
Probationership,  pr6-ba!shun-ur- 
ship.  s.  ' 

State  of  being  on  trial. 

Probatory^  prib'^bi-tfir-i.  a.  (512) 

Serving  for  trial. 

Probatum  est,  pro-bi'tfim  est.  s. 
A  Latin  expression  aidded  to  the  end  of  a  re- 
ceipt, signifying.  It  is  tried  or  proved. 

Pro^e,  probe,  s. 
A  sloider  wire  by  which  surgeoos  search  the 
deptn  of  wounds. 

PR03E-SCISS0RS,  prob^'sfz^zuTS.  S. 
(166)  Scissors  used  to  open  wounds. 

To  Probe,  probe,  v.  a. 

To  search,  to  cry  by  an  instrument. 
Probity,  prSb'c-tc.  s.  (530) 

Honesty,  sincerity.    • 

Problem,  pr&b'lem.  s. 
A  question  proposed. 

Problematical,  prJb-li-mat'te-kal 

a.  C509)  Uncertain,  unsettled,  disputable. 

Problematically,  prob-le-mat'ic- 

kal-e.  ad. 
Uncertainly. 

Proboscis,  pri-bSs'sfs.  s. 

A  snout,  the  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  but  it  is  used 
also  for  the  same  part  in  every  creature. 

Procacious,  pr6-k4'shus.  a. 
Petulant,  loose. 

Procacity,  pri-kJs'si-te.  s.  (530) 
Petulance. 

Procatarctick.  pri-kat-ark'tik.  a. 
Forerunning,  antecedent. 
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PAOCATARXIS,  pro-kat-lrks'is.  s. 
I'he  pre-cxistent  cause  of  a  disease,  which  co- 
operates with  others  chat  are  subsequent. 

Procedure,  pro-sie'jirc.  s.  (376) 

Manner  of  proceeding,  man^^ment,  condud; 
ad  of  proceeding,  progress,  process. 

To  Proceed,  pro-seed',  v.  n.  (533) 

To  pass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  another; 
to  go  forward,  to  tend  to  the  end  designed ;  to 
come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender ;  to 
issue,  to  be  produced  from ;  to  prosecute  any 
design ;  to  be  transa£led,  to  be  carried  on ;  to 
make  progress,  to  advance;  to  carry  on  juridi- 
cal process;  to  transa£i,  to  a£^,  to  canyon  any 
aftav  methodically ;  to  be  propagated,  to  come 
by  generation ;  to  be  produced  by  the  original 
efficient  cause. 
Proceed,  pro-se^d'.  s. 
Produce,  as  the  Proceeds  of  an  csute.  A  law 
term. 

Proceeder,  pro-seed'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  goes  lorward,  one  who  maKcs  a  pr> 
greis. 

Proceeding,  pro-si^d'fng.  1.  (410) 

Progress  from  one  thing  to  anotner,   series  of 
condu£l,  transafiion;  legal  procedare. 

Procerity,  pro-ser'4-t4.  s. 
Tallness,  height  of  stature. 

Process,  pros'sls.  s.  (533) 

Tendency,  progressive  course;  regular  and 
gradual  progress ;  methodical  management  of 
lany  thing ;  course  of  law. 

({:Jr  Mr.  Sheridan,* Mr.  Narts,  Dr«  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word;  and  those  who  give  the  quantity 
of  the  vowels  make  it  short :  Buchanan  alone, 
though  be  ^aces  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, makes  it  long. 

Mr.  Nares  suspe^  the  acoentuation  of  this  word 
on  the  second  syllable  to  be  the  most  ancient, 
though  Shakespeare  so  frequently  places  the 
accent  on  the  first :  » 

*<  Tell  her  the  ^tfcw  of  Antonio^s  end." 

Mertbani  9/ 'Venice. 
**  In  brief;'  to  set  the  needless  pnctse  by." 

Measure  far  Measure, 
**  In  firotess  of  the  seasons  I  have  seen." 

Shaiesfeare*s  Sotmeis. 

But  Milton  accents  tha  second  syllable : 
**  Cannot  without  proeess  of  speech  be  told  '* 

Par.'Lostf  vii.  178. 
-which  might  rise 


Proclaimer,  pro-kli'mur.  s.  (98) 
[isnes  by  authority. 


«  By  policy  and  long  process  of  time.** 

n.  ix.  297. 

There  is  a  phrase,  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  in 
process  of  time,  when  we  oftencr  hear  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  than 
the  first.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  the 
justness  of  his  observation  respeSing  the  anti- 
quity of  this  pronunciation ;  but  as  it  is  now 
antiquated  in  other  phrases,  it  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  this. 

Procession,  pri-scsh'fin.  s. 
A  train  marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

Processional,  pri-s^sh'un-al.  a. 
Relating  to  procession. 

Procession  ary,  pr4-sish'un-a-ri.  a. 

(5 1 2}  Consisting  in  procession. 

PROCINCT,  pro-slnkt'.  s. 
Compleie  preparation,  preparation  brought  to 
the  point  of  a6lion. 

To  Proclaim,  pro-klame'.  v. 3.(202) 
To  promolgate  or  denouace  by  a.  solemn  or 
]c{;al  publication ;  to  tell  openly ;  to  outlaw  by 
publxck  denunciation* 


One  that  publi 

Proclamation,  prAk-kla-ma'shun 

s.  Publication  by  autboh'tv ;  a  declaration  of 
the  king's. will  openly  published, among  the 
people. 

Proclivity;  pro-kl!v'e-tl.  s.  (530) 

Tendency,  natural  inclinatioa,  propcnsion; 
readiness,  facility  of  attaining. 

Proclivous,  pro-kli'yus.  a.  (503) 
Inclincti,  tending  by  nature. 

Proconsul,  pro-kon'sul.  s. 

A  Roman  officer,  who  governed  a  province 
with  consular  authority.. 

Proconsulship,  pro-kon'sul-ship. 

8.  The  office  of  a  proconsul. 
ToProcrastinate,  pro-kras'tin-ite 

▼.a.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off  from  day 

today. 

Procrastination,  pri-feras-dn-i'- 
shun.  s. 

Delay,  dilatoriness. 

Procrastinator,  pro-kras'tm-a- 

tur.  s:  (521) 
A  dilatory  person. 

Procreant,  pro'kri-ant.  a.  (505)   , 
Produ£^ive,  pregnant. 

To  Procreate,  pr&'kre-5t^.  v.  a. 

To  generate,  to  produce. 

Procreation,  pro-krW shun.  s. 

^    Generation,  production. 

PROCREATiVE,pro'kre-a-tfv.a.(5l2) 
Generative,  produSive. 

Procreativeness,  pro'kre-a-t*v- 

nes.  s.  (512)  (534) 
jPowcr  of  generation. 

Procreator,  pro'kre-J-tur.  s.  (521) 
Generator,  bcgeuor. 

Proctor,  prok'tur*  s.  (166) 

A  manager  of  another  man's  affair;  an  attorney 
in  the  spiritual  court;  the  magistrate  of  the 
university. 

PRoaTORSHiP,  prok'tur-ship.  s. 
Office  or  dignity  of  a  pro£lor. 

Procumbent,  pro-kura'bcm.  a. 

Lying  down,  prone. 

Procurable,  pro-ku'ra-fel.  a. 

To  be  j^rocured,  obtainable,  acquirable. 

Procuracy,  prok'u-ra-se.  s. 
The  management  of  any  thing. 

Procuration,  prok-ku-ra'shun. s. 

The  aft  of  procuring. ' 

Procurator,  prik-kfi-ra'tur,  s. 
[166]  (^i)  Manager,  one  who  transafts  af- 
fairs  for  another. 

Procuratorial,  prok-ki^ra-tA'ri- 
al.  a.    •       •    . 

Made  by  a  pro£lor. 

PROCURATORY,pr6-kyra-tur-e.  a. 
'    (512}  Tending  to  procuration. 

To  Procure,  pro.kire^  v.  a. 

'   To  manage,  to  transa£i  for  aRother  ;  to  obtain, 
I   to  acquire ;  to  persuade,  to  prevail  on  ;    to 
contrive,  to  forward. 

To  Procure,  pr6-kure'.  v.  n.       [ 
To  bawd,  to  ^imp. 

Procurement,  pro-kfire'mcnt.  s. 

The  aft  of  procuring. 

Procurer,  pro-ku'rur.  s.  (93) 
One  that  gains,  obtainer ;  pimp,  pander^ 
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Procuress,  prS-ki' ris.  s. 

A  bawd. 

Prodigal,  prSd'de-gal.  a. 

Profuse,  wasteful,  expensive,  lavish. 

Prodigal,  prod'de-gal.  s. 
A  waster,  a  spendthrift. 

Prodigality,  prod-de-gal'e-te.  s. 
Extravagance,  pnmision,  waste,  excessive  libc- ' 
rality. 

Prodigally,  prod'di-gal-e.  ^d. 
Profusely,  wastefiilly,  extravagantly. 

Prodigious,  pro-^d'jus.  a.  (314)    . 

Amazing,  astonishing;  monstrous. 

Prodigiously,  pri-did'jus-le.  ad. 

Amazingly,  astonishmgly,  potentiously,  enor^ 
mously. 

Prodigiousness,  pri-dld'jus-nes.s. 
£normousnes8,  potentousness,  amazing  qua- 
lities. 

Prodigy,  pr4d'de-jc.  s. 

Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  process  of  na- 
ture from  which  omeps  arc  drawn,  portent; 
monster;  any  thing  astoiiishing  for  good  or 
bad. 

Prodition,  pro-dish'un.  s. 
Treason,  treachery. 

Proditor,  prJd'e-tur.  s.  (166) 
A  traitor.     Not  in  use.. 

Proditorious,  prod-e-ti' re-US.  a. 
Treacherous,  perfidious ;  apt  to  make  disco- 
veries.   Not  used. 

To  Produce,  pro-duse'.  v.  a.  (492) 

To  offer  to  the  view  or  notice  ;  to  exhibit  to 
the  ()ublick ;  to  bring  as  an  evidence ;  to  bear, 
to  bring  forth  as  a  vegetable ;  to  causc^  to  ef- 
fcft,  to  generate,  to  beget. 

Produce,  pr&d'duse.  s.  (532) 

Produft,  that  which  any  thing  yields  of  brings; 
amount,  gairu 

fi^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nar^s,  Mr.  Elphinston, 
Mr.  Scort;  Dr.  Kenrick, W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
and  Entick,  make  the  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  • 
this  word  short ;  and  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Ash,' 
long. 

Producent,  pro-du'slnt.  s. 
One  that  exhibits,  one  that  offers. 

Producer,  pro-du'sur.  s. 

One  that  generates  or  produces. 

Producible, prp-di's^-bl.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  exhibited ;  such  as  may  be  ge- 
nerated or  made. 

Producibleness,  pro-di'si-bl-nls. 
s.  The  state  of  being  producible. 

Product,  prod'ukt.s.  (532) 

Something  produced,  as  fruits,  grain,  metals  ; 
work,  compostion  ;  thing  consequential,  ef- 
fcft, 

({:3*  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Emick, 
make  the  0  in  tne  first  syllable  ef  this  word 
short ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  as  far  as  v^e  can  gaiber 
by  his  position  of  the  accent,  makes  it  long. 

Product! LEjpro-duk'tir.  a.  fi4o) 

Which  may  be  produced. 

Production*  pro-duk'shun.^. 

The  aft  of  producing;  the  "thing  produced,  " 
froit,  produft ;  composition. 

Productive,  pro-duk'tiv.  a.    ' 

Having  the  power  to  produce,  fertile,  genera- 
rative,  efficient. 

Proem,  pro'em.  s. 
Preface,  iniroduftion.   '  * 
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PROFANATION,  prif-a-ni  shfin.  s. 

(533)  The  aBof  vioUtiog  any  ihing  sacred; 

irreverence  laboly  thmes  or  persons. 
Profane,  pri-fine'.a.  (533) 

Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things;  no«  «*; 
cred,  secular ;  polluted,  not  pure;  not  punned 
by  holy  rite. 
To  Profane,  pri-fane'.  v.  a. 

To  violate,  to  pollute,  to  put  to  wrong  use. 

Profanely,  prA-fanc'li.  ad. 

With  irreverence  to  sacred  Mmea  or  things. 

Profaner*  pro-fanc'ur.  s. 

Polluter,  viofatcr. 
Profaneness,  pro-fine'ne5,  s. 

Irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 
Profection,  pro-fek'shuii.  s. 

Advance,  progression. 
To  Profess,  pri-fes'.  v.  a. 

To  declare  himself  in  strong  terms  ot  any  opi- 
nion  or  passion,  to  make  a  show  of  any  sen- 
timents by  loud  declaration ;  to  declare  pab- 
lickly  one's  skill  in  apy  arc  or  science,  so  as  to 
invite  employmeot. 

To  Profess,  prA-f^s'.  v.  n. 

To  declare  openly ;  to  declare  friendshrp. 

Professedly,  pro-fes'scd-lc.  ad. 
(364)  Accordjfig  to  open  declaration,  siadc  by 
himself. 

Profession,  pri-fesh'un.  s. 

Calling,  vocation,  known  employment;  decla- 
ration, strong  assurance ;  the  aft  of  declariug 
one*s  self  of  any  party  or  opinion.     ^ 

Professional,  pro-fesh'un-al.a* 

Relating  to  a  particular  calling  or  profession. 

Professor,  pri-fes'«ur.  s. 

One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opinion  or 
party  ;  one  ^opublickly  praftices  or  teaches 
an  art. 

Professorship,  pro-fes^$ur-ship.  s. 

The  station  or -office  of  a  pubhcfc  teacher. 

To  Proffer,  prof  fur.  v.  a. 

To  propose,  to  otter. 

Proffer,  prof  fSr.  s. 
Offer  made,  something  proposed  to  acceptance. 

Profferer,  prof'fur-ur.  s. 

He  that  offers. 
Proficience,  pro-fish^ense.  1 
PROFiciENCY,pro.fish'cn-se.  / 

Profit,  advancement  in  any  ihii^g,  improvement 

gained. 

Proficient,  pro-ffsh'ent.  s. 

Oi)c  who  has  made  advancement  in  any  study 
'  or  business. 

Profile,  pro-feer.s.  (112) 
'  The  side  face,  half  face. 
Profit,  prof  fit.  s. 

Gain,  pecuniary  advantage  ;  advantage,  ac- 
cession of  good;  improvement,  advancement, 
proficiency- 

To  Profit,  prSf'fit.  r.  a. 

To  benefit,  to  advantage  ',  to  improve,  to  ad- 
vance* 
To  Profit,  prof  fit.  v.  n. 
To  gain  advantage;  to  make  improvement; 
to  be  t>f  use  or  advantage. 

Profitable,  prof  ftt-a-bl.  a. 

Gainful,  lucrative ;  useful,  advantageous. 

Profitableness,  proPf!t-a-bl-nes. 

s.  Gainfulncss,  usefulness,  advantageousness. 

Profitably,  prof'fit-a-ble.  ad. 

Gainfully,  advantageously,  usefully. 

Profitless,  prof  f!t-lis.  a. 
Void  of  gata  or  advantage. 


Profligate,  prof'fli-gSt.  a.  (91) 

Abandoned,  lost  to  virtue  and  decency,  shame- 
less. 

Profligate,  pr&f'flc-gat.  s.  (91) 

An  abandoned,  shameless  wretch. 

Profligately,  proffle-gat-li.  ad.   , 

Shamelessly. 

Prof  LiGATEN  ESS,  pr&f'fli-gat-nls.s. 

The  quality  of  being  profligate. 
Profluence,  prJf'fl6-ense.  s. 

Progress,  course. 
Profluent,  prof'fli-ent.  a.  (532) 

Flowing  forward. 

Profound, pi o-f6und'.  a. 

Deep,  descendmg  far  below  the  surface,  low 
with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  places ;  in- 
tcUeduaJly  deep,  not  obvious  to  the  mind ; 
lowly,  submissive;  leamld  beyoodthe  com- 
mon reach. 

Profound, pro-fiund',  s. 

The  deep,  the  main,  the  sea  \  the  abyss. 

Profoundly,  pro-f&und' Ic.  ad. 

Deeply,  with  deep  concern  ;  wiib  great  de- 
grees ot  knowledge,  wtdi  deep  insight. 

Profoundness,  pro- found' nes»  s. 
Depth  of  place  -,  depth  of  knowledge. 

Profundity,  pro-fund'c-te.  s. 
Depth  of  place  or  Knowledge. 

Profuse,  pr6-fise'.a.  (427) 

Lavish,  prodigal,  overabounding. 
Profusely,  pro-fuse'le.  ad. 

Lavishly,  prodigally  ;  with  exuberance. 

PROFUSENESS,pr6-fuse'nes.  s. 
Lavishnesa^  prodigality. 

Profusion,  pro-fi'zhfin.  s. 

Lavishness,  prodigality,  extravagance ;   abun- 
dance, exuberant  plenty. 
To  Prog,  prig.  v.n. 
To  rob,  to  steal ;  to  shift  meanly  for  provisions. 
A  low  wordi 

Prog,  prog.  s. 
Viauals,  provision  of  any  kind.  A  low  word. 

PROGENERATiON,pro-jen-lr-i'shun 
s.  The  a£l  of  begetting,  propagation. 

Progenitor,  pro-jcn'lt-ur.  s. 

A  forefather,  an  ancestor  in  a  direQ  line. 
Progeny,  prid'je-rii.  s. 

Offspring/ rice,  generation- 

Prognos^icable,  prog-nos'te-ka- 

bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  foreknown  or  foretold. 

To  Prognosticate,  prog-nfts'te- 

kate.  V.  a. 
To  foretcl,  to  foreshow. 

Prognostication,  prJg-nJs-ti-ka' 

diun.  s. 
A  foretoken. 

Prognosticator,  prog-nos'tc-ka- 

tar.  s.  (521) 
One  who  forctels. 
Prognosticil,  prog-nos't!k.a. 
Foretokening  disease  or  recovcty. 

Prognostics,  prog-nos'dk.  s. 

The  skill  of  foreteling  diseases,  or  the  event 
of  diseases;  apredidion;  a  token  foreruning. 
Progress,  prqg'gres.  s.  (532) 

Course,     procession*;    advancement,    motion 
forward ;    inttf lledual  improvement ;  removal 
from  one  place  to  another ;  a  journey  of  state, 
a  circuit. 
f3^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Narcs, 


Pr,  Kcnriek,  W.  Johnston,  and  Peny,  pro. 
iKHKice  the  0  in  the  fifst  $yUabk  pf  ibis  wprd 
short ;  bu£  Bucbaoanaod  Eoti^  make  it  ioog. 

Progression,  prA-ffrcsh'un.s. 

Process,  regular  and  gndual  advance ;  motioo 
forward;  iotelleBual  advance. 

Progression  al,  j>ri-grlsh'fin-3l.a. 

Such  as  are  iflTa  state  ot  iocvease  ot  advance. 

Progressive,  prA-gris'sfv.  a* 

Goiiig  forward,  advancing. 

Progressively,  pro-grls'siv-1^.  ad. 

By  gradual  steps  or  reg/alar  course. 

pROGRESSiVENESS,  pro-gres' siv-ncs. 
The  state  of  advancing. 

To  Prohibit,  pr6-h!b'fr.  v.  a. 

To  forbid,  to  interdi£l  by  authority  ;  to  debar, 
to  hinder. 
Prohibiter,  pro-htb'it-tfir.  8. 
Forbidder,  interdi^r. 

Prohibition,  pro-hi-bish'un.  s. 

Forbiddance,  interdict,  zSi  of  forbidchng. 

Prohib  itory,^  pro-hib'bc-tur-e,  a. 

Implying  prohibition,  forbidding. 

To  Project,  pro-jekt'.  v.  a.  (492) 
To  throw  out,  to  cast  forward ;  to  exhibit  a 
form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on  a  mirror ;  to 
scheme,  to  form  in  the  mind,  to  contrive. 

To.  Project^  prjj'^kt.  v.  n.  \ 
To  jut  ouif'to  shoot  UMward,  10  shoot  beyond 
sometbipg  next  it. 

Project,  pri^jekt',  s,  {492)  (532) 

.    Scheme,  contrivance. 

Projectile,  prA-j^k'iil.  s.  (i4o) 

A  body  put  in  motion. 

Projectile,  pro-jSk'tll.  a.  (l4o) 

Im|ielled  forward. 

Projection,  pr44^' shfin.  s. 

The  aa  of  shooting  forward  ;  fhn,  ddines- 
tion  ;  scheme,  plm  of  a^iioo ;  m  ChaDoisliyi 
crisis  of  an  operation. 

Project-or,  prAwjck'tfir.  s. 
One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs ;  one  vho 
forms  wild  impradicable  acfaemes. 

PROjECTi5RE,pro-jek'tshure.  5.(463) 
A  juuing  out. 

To  Prolate,  pri-latc',  v.  a.  (4p2) 

To  pronounce,  to  utter. 

Prolate,  prol'ate.  a.  (532) 

Oblate,  fiat. 

Prolation,  pro-la' shun.  s. 
P<ronunciatJon,  utterance;  delay,  ad  of  de- 
ferring. 

Prolegomena,  prol-l^-gom'roe-na. 

s.  (^o)  Previous  discourse,  introdu£loiy  ob- 
servations. 
pROLEPSis,  pro-lep\ls.  s. 

A  figufe  of  rheiohck,  in  which  obje£lla«sie 

anticipated. 
Proleptical,  pro-lep'te-kal.  a. 

Previous,  antecedent. 
Proleptically,  pri-l^p'ti-kal-lc. 

ad.  By  way  of  anticipation. 
PROLIFICATION,  pro-lif-fc-ka'sbun. 

s.  Generation  of  cbiloren. 

Prolific,  pro-lif'fik.  a.  (509) 

Fruitful,  generative,  pregnant,  produttive. 
PROLIFICALLY,  pro-ilffe-kal-c.  3, 

Fruitfully,  pregnantly. 
Proli  X ,  'pro-llks'  .a. 

Long,  tedious,  not  coocise;  of  bng daiatioo. 

pROLiX'ious,  prA-l!k'sh&,  a. 
Dilatory,  tedious.    Not  used. 
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Prolixity,  pro-l!ks'e-t4.  s. 

Tediousncss,  tir^^iome  leogth,  wtm  of  bfcvtty. 
Prolix LYt  pro-lfks'le.  ad. 

A  great  leiiKtb,  tediously. 

Prolix  NESS,  prA-liks'nis.  9. 

Tediousness. 

Prolocutor,  proMo-ki'tSr.  s.(503) 

The  foicman,  the  speaker  of  1  coDVOcation. 

(^  lo  compliance  with  so  many  authorities  I 
placed  the  acQcot  on  the  antepcnuUiraate  sylla^ 
ole  of  Interl^cMtort  and  nearly  the  same  autho- 
rities oblige  me  to  place  the  accent  on  the  pe- 
nnliiaate  of  this  word ;  for  10  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Penning,  anid  Bai- 
ley, •cccmit.  But  surely  these  two  words 
ought  not  to  be  differently  accented ;  and  if 
my  opinion  had  any  weigot,  I  would  accent 
them  both  on  the  penultimate,  as  they  may  be 
considered  exadly  like  words  ending  in  a/or, 
and  ought  to  be  accented  in  the  same  manner. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr;  Scott  are  very  singular 
10  placing  the  accent  00  the  fint  syllable. — 
See  Ihterlocutok. 

Prolocutorship^  pr&l-li-ku'tdr- 
ship.  s. 
The  office  of  a  prolocutor. 

Prologue,  pril'log.  $.  (338)  (532) 

Preface,  introduQion  to  any  aiscourK  or  per- 
formance ',  something  spoken  before  the  en- 
trance of  ihe  a8ors  ofa  play. 

f^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinatoo,  Mr.  Nares, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scoit,  W.  Johnston,  Peny, 
and  Entick.  make  the  0  in  tHe  first  syllable  of 
this  word  sliort,  and  Buchanan  only  long. 

To  Prologue.  proJ'log.  v.  a. 
To  introduce  wita  a  formal  preface.    Not  In 
use. 

To  Prolong,  pri-long'.  v.  a. 

To  lengthen  out,  to  continue,  to  draw  out;  to 
put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

PholongatioNj  proI-long-gS'shun. 
s.  (330)  The  aB  of  lengthening;  delay  to  a 
longoc  lime. 

Prolusion,  pri-lfi'zhun.  s. 

Koiertaintnent,  performance  of  diversion; 
prelude. 

Prominent^  prJm'mi-nlnt.  a. 

Standing  out  beyond  the  near  parts,  protube- 
rant. 

Prominence,  prom'mJ-nense.  1 

Prominency, prim'mc-nln-sS.  J  ^* 
Protuberance,  projeding  paru. 

Promiscuous,  pro-mfs'ku.us.  a. 

Mingled,  confused,  undistingiiiabed 

Promiscuously,  pro-mis'kfi-us-le. 

ad.  With  confiisod  mixture,  indiscriminately. 
Promise,  pr$m'm}z.  s. 
Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred ;' 
hopes,  expcdation. 

To  Promise,  prirn'mfz.  v.  a 

To  flwke  declaration  of  some  ben 
conferred. 

To  Promise,  prJm'ra!z.  v.  n. 

To  assure  one  by  a  promise ;  it  is  used  of  asr 
turance  even  of  ill. 

PROMISEBREACH,  prSm'miz-brctsh. 
s.  Viobtion  of  promise. 

PROMISEBREAKER,  prom'mlz-bra* 
kur.  s. 
Violator  of  promises. 

Promisor,  i^r&m'injz.ur.  s*  (98) 

One  who  promises.  • 


PROMissoRY.prJm  in!s-sur.i.a.C5l2} 
Containing  profession  of  some  benefit  to  be 
conferred. 

Promissorily,  prom'mls-sur-^-li. 
ad.  By  way  of  promise. 

Promontory,  prJm'mun-tQr-c.  i. 

(557)  A  headland,  a  cape,  high  land  jutting 
mto  the  sea. 

To  Promote,  pro-mote',  v.  a. 
To  forward,  to  advance;  to  elevate,  to  exalt, 
to  prefer. 

Promoter,  pro-mote^ur.  s. 

Advancer,  foLwarder,  encouragcr. 

Promotion,  pro-mo'shun.  s. 

Advancement,    encouragement,  exaltation  to 
some  new  honour  or  rank^  preferment. 

To  Promove,  pri-mMv' .  v.  a. 
To  forward,  to  promote.    Not  used. 


benefit  to  be 


Prompt,  promt,  a.  (412) 

Quick,  ready ;  petulant ;  ready  without  hesi- 
taibn,  wantmg  no  new  motive  ^  ready,  told 
down,  as  Prompt  payment. 

To  Prompt,  pr&mt.  v.  a. 

To  assist  by  private  instruction,  to  help  at  a 
loss ;  to  incite,  to  instigate ;  to  remind,  to  a6l 
as  a  prompter. 

Prompter,,  prWtur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  helps  a  publick  speaker,  by  suggest- 
ing the  word  to  him  when  he  falten;  an  ad- 
monisher,  a  reminder. 

Promptitude,  prom'te-tiude.  s. 

Readiness^  quickness. 

Promptly,  prorat'le.  ad. 

Readily,  quickly,  expeditiously. 

Promptness,  primt'nis.  s. 
Readiness,  quicknos,  alacriiy. 

Prompture,  prom'tshire.  x.  (468) 
Suggestion,  mottoo  given  by  another.    Not 
used. 

To  Promulgate,  pro-mul'gite.  v,a. 
To  publish,  to  make  known  by  open  declara* 
lion. 

Promulgation,  piSm-iU^a'shdn. 

*•  (530)  Publication,  open  exhibitioo. 

Promulgator,  pr6m-ul-gi'tur.  s. 

Publisher,  open  tcacner.  (521} 

To  Promulge,  pro-mulje'.  v. a. 
To  promulgate,  10  publish,  to  teach  openly. 

Promulger,  pro-raul'jur.  s.  (98) 
Publisher,  promulgator. 

Prone,  prone,  a. 
Bending  downward;  lying  with  the  bet  down- 
wards ;  precipitous,  headlong ;   sloping  ;  in- 
clined, disposed. 

Pkoneness,  prone' nis.  s. 
The  state  of  bending  downwards ;  the  state  of 
lyin^  with  the  face  downwards  ;    descent,  de« 
clivity ;  inclination,  disposition  to  ill. 

Prong,  prong,  s. 

A  fork. 

Pronominal,  prA-nom'i-nal.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  pronoua.    Mason, 

Pronoun,  pro'niun.  s.  (313) 

Words  used  instead  of  nouns  or  names. 

To  Pronounce,  prA-niunse'.  v.  a. 

(313)  To  speak,  to  utter:  to  utter  solemnly, 
to  utter  confidently ;  to  form  or  articulate  by 
the  organs  of  speech ;  to  utter  rhetorically. 

To  Pronounce,  pro-nSinse' .  v.  n. 
To  speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

Pronouncer,  prA.n6un'sur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  proooooca. 


Pronunciation,  pri-nuo-stie-i'- 
shfin.  s. 
Ad  or  mode  of  uttenace. 

d;^  There  arr  few  words  more  frequently  mis« 
pionounced  than  this.  A  iiKre  En^^lish  scho- 
lar, who  considers  ihr  verb  (O  frMOumet  as  the 
root  of  it,  cannot  easily  conceive  why  the  0  is 
thrown  out  of  ihe  second  syilabte ;  aJKrih::re- 
forc.  to  corrtrH  the  mi.vtakc,  sounl^ihc  vvord 
as  if  written  Pro/tounciat'rn.  Thos-  who  an- 
sufificiently  learned  to  c^^pe  this  errour,  by 
undeistandin^  that  the  word  comrs  10  us  i-ithcr 
from  the  Latin  pronunciation  or  the  Frnich 
pronuncia/ion,  aie  very  apt  to  fdll  iuto  another, 
by  sinking  the  first  aspiration,  and  pronouric- 
ing  the  third  syllable  like  nhc  tiouii  s^a^  But 
these  speakers  ought  to  take  notice,  that, 
throuchout  the  whole  language,  e,  s,  and  /, 
preceded  by  the  accent,  eimcr  primary  or  se- 
condary, and  followed  by  fa,  ta,  10,  or  any 
similar  diphthong,  always  become  aspirated, 
and  are  pronounced  as  if  written  sbf,  I'hus 
the  very  same  reasons  that  oblige  us  to  pro- 
nounce ^r/ya/rfy,  pr^fiiiativn,  especially,  &c. 
as  if  written  parsbeatiiy,  propisbe^uon,  espe* 
sheally,  &c.  oblige  us  to  pronounce  pronunci" 
aiion  as  if  written  pronmubeasbun^  Sec  Prin- 
ciplea,    No.  357,  450,  461,  and  tha  word 

ECCLESIASTICK. 

But  thoii^h  Mr.  Sheridan  avoids  the  vulgar  er- 
rour oi  sinking  the  aspiration,  in  my  opinion 
he  falls  into  one  fully  as  exceptionable;  which 
is,  that  of  jpironouncing  the  word  in  Cbor  ^1- 
lables,  as  if  written  Pro-nun^ba^bun,  I  am 
grossly  mistaken  if  conefi  speakers  do  not  al- 
ways pronounce  this  and  similar  wotds  in  the 
manner  I  have  marked  them :  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Sheridan  himself  seems  dubious  with  re- 
sped  to  some  of  them ;  for  though  he  pro- 
nounces glaciate,  glaciation,  association,  &c. 
gla-sbaie,  giasha'-shsmf  as-^o^ba-sJmMt  &c. 
yet  he  spells  conglaciate,  conglaciaiion^  and 
associatioKf^^on-gla'Syate^  com^lM'Sya^bun^ 
con'So-sya*ibutt.  See  Pjinciple&,  No.  542, 
543-  »  ' 

Proof,  pri&f.  s.  (306) 

Evidence,  testimony,  convincing  token ;  test, 
trial,  expetiment ;  firm  temper,  impenetrabi- 
lity;  armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  cer- 
tam  trial;  in  printing,  the  rough  draught  of  a 
sheet  when  fint  pulled. 

Proof,  pr&of-  a. 

Impenetrable,  able  to  resist. 

Proofless,  priii'Ies.  a. 
Unproved,  wanting  evidence. 

To  Prop,  prop.  v.  a. 

To  sustain,  10  support. 

Prop,  prop.  s. 

Support,  a  stay,  thpt  on  which  any  thing  rests. 

Prop  AG  ABLE,  prSp'a-ga-M.  a. 

Such  as  may  be  spread ;  such  as  may  be  pro- 
pagated. 

To  Propagate,  prop'a-gitc.  v.  a. 

(91]  To  continue  or  spread  by  eenerArion  or 
successive  produBion;  to  carry  on  from  place  to 
place;  to  increase,  to  promote ;  to  generate.    . 

To  Propagate,  prop'a-gitc.  v,  n. 

To  have  offspring. 

Propagation,  prop-a-gi'shun.  s. 

Continuance  or  diffusion  by  generation  or  sue* 
cessive  produ£tion. 

Propagator,  prop'a-gS-tur.  s.(52i) 

One  who  continues  by  successive  production  ; 
a  spreader,  a  promoter. 

To  Propel,  pro-pel'*  v,  a. 
To  drive  forward. 
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To  Propend,  pro-pend'.  v.  n. 
To  incline  to  anv  part,  to  be  disposed  in  ftivour 
of  anj^  thing.     Not  used.  v 

Propendency,  pro-pen 'den-se.  s. 
Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire  to  any  thing: 
pre-consideration.     Not  used. 

Propense,  pro-pense'.  a. 
Inclined^iiispostd. 

Propension,  pro-pen'shun.  \ 

PROPENSITY;^  prA-pen'se-ti.  / ^* 
Inclination,    disposition  to  any  thing  good  or 
bad;  tendency. 

Proper,  prdp'pSr.  a.  (93) 

Peculiar,  not,  belonging  to  more,  not  com- 
mon ;  noting  an  individual ;  one's  own ;  na- 
tural, original;  fit,  suitable,  qualified;  accu- 
rate, just;  not  figurative  ;  pretty;  tall,  lusty, 
handsome  with  bulk. 

Properly.  pr6p'pur-le.  ad. 

Fitly,  suitably;  in  a  stri6\  sense. 

Prope 


roperness,  prop'pur-nes 
The  quality  of  being  proper. 

Property,  prop'pur-te.  s. 

Peculiar  quality;  quality,  disposition;  right 
of  possession ;  possession  held  in  one's  own 
right ;  the  thing  possessed ;  something  useful ; 
necessary  implements. 

To  Property,  prop'pur-te.  v.  a. 

To  invest  with  qualities ;  to  seize  or  retain 
as  something  owned,  to  appropriate,  to  hold. 
Not  in  use. 

Prophecy,  prSf'fe-si.  s.  (499) 

A  declaration  of  somethifig  to  come,  predic- 
tion. 

Prophesier.  proffe-si-ur,  s. 
One  who  propnesics. 

To  Prophesy,  prof'f^-si.  v.  a.  (499) 
To  predi6l,  to  toretel,  to  prognosticate ;  to 
foreshow. 

To  PROPHESY;  prif'fe-si.  v,  n. 

To  utter  pfedi£lion9 ;  to  preach,  a  scriptural 
'    sense. 

Prophet,  prof  fet.  8.(99) 

One  who  tells  future  events ;  one  of  the 
sacred  writers  empowered  by  God  to  foretel 
futurity. 

Prophetess,  prof-f^t-tes.  s. 

A  woman  that  foretels  future  events. 
Prophetick,  pro-fet'tik.  (509)! 
Prophetical,  prA-fit'te-kal.     /*' 

>.  Foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  events. 

Prophetically,  pro-fet'te-kJl-i.  ad. 
With  knowledge  of  tiitunty,  in  manner  of  a 
prophecy. 

To  Prophetize,  prof'feutize.  v.  n» 
To  give  prediftions. 

Prophylactick,  prof-c-lak'tik.  a. 
C530)  Preventive,  preservative. 

Propinquity,  pro-ping' kwe-te.  s. 

Nearness,  proximity,  nearness  of  time ;  kin- 
dred, nearness  of  blood. 
Propitiable,  pro-pish'e-a-bl.  a. 
Such  as  may  be  induced  to  favour,  such  as  may. 
be  made  propitious. 

To  Propitiate;  pro-plsh'e-ate. v.a. 

(54s}  To  induce,  to  favour,  to  conciliate. 

Propitiation,  pr6-pish-i-i'shun.s. 

The  a6l  of  making  propitious;  the  atonement, 
the  offering  by  which  propitiousness  is  ob- 
tained. 

Propitiator,  pro.,p!sh'i-i-tur.  s-. 

(521)  One  that  propitiates. 

Propitiatory,  pro-pish'e-a-tur-e.  I 
a.  Having  the  power  to  make  propitious. 


Propitious,  pri-pish'us.  a 

Favourable,  kind. 

Propitiously,  pro-pish'us^le.  ad. 

Favourably,  kindly. 

Propitiousness,  prp-pfsh'us-nes.s. 

Favourableness,  kindncis. 

Proplasm,  prp'plazm.  s. 

Mould,  matrix.' 

Proplastice,  pro-plas'tis.  s. 
The  art  of  making  moulds  for  casting. 

Proponent,  prd-po'nlnt.  s.  (503} 

One  that  makes  a  proposal. 

Proportion,  pro-por'shun.  s. 

Comparative  relation  of^  one  thing  to  another, 
ratio ;  settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity, 
equal  degree;  harmonick  degree ;  symmetry, 
adaptatioQ-of  one  to  another ;  form,  size. 

To  Proportion,  pro-pAr'shun.v.a. 
.    To  adjust  by  comparative  relations;  to  form 
symmetrically. 

Proportionable,  pro-por'shun-a- 
bl.  a. 

Adjusted  by  comparative  relation,  such  as  is 
fit. 

Proportion  ABLY,  pro-por'shfin-a- 
blc.  ad. 

According  to  proportion,  according  to  compa- 
rative relations. 

Proportional,  pro-por'shun-al.  a. 

Having  a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  having 
a  certaiii  drgree  of  any  quality  compared  with 
something  else. 

Proportionality,  pro-por-shun- 
are-te.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  propMiiooal. 

Proportionally,  pro-por'shun-al- 
le.  ad. 
Id  a  suited  degree. 

Proportion  ATE, pro-por'shun-it.  a. 

^90  Adjusted  to  something  else  according  to 
a  certain  rate  or  comparative  relation. 

To  Proportionate,  pro-por'shSn- 
ate.  V.  a.  (91) 

To  adjust  according,  to  settled  rates  to  some- 
thing else.     Little  used. 


V.  a. 


V.  n. 


Cos) 


ProporticJWateness,    pr6-p6r'- 
shun-at-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  beitig  by  comparison  adjusted. 

Proposal,  pro-po'zal.  s.  (ssj 
Scheme  or  design  propounded  to  consideration 
or  acceptance  ;  offer  to  the  tnind. 

To  Propose,  pro-ptSze' 
To  offer  to  the  consideration. 

To  Propose,  pro-poze' 

To  lay  schemes.     Not  used. 

Proposer,  pro-po'zur, .,  ,,.,, 

One  (hat  offen  any  thing  td  consideration. 

Proposition,  prop-o-zish'un.  s. 

A  sentence  in  wnich  any  thing  is  affirmed  or 
decreed ;  proposal,  offer  of  terms. 

Proposition AL,  prop-6-zish'un-al. 

a.  Considered  as  a  proposition.  ' 

To  Propound,  pro-p6und'.  v. a. 

(3i<i)  To  offer  to  consideration  t  to  propose; 
tooffer^  to  exhibit. 

Probounder,  pro-podnd'ur.  s. 
He  that  propounds,  he  that  offen. 

Proprietary,  pro-prl'e-tar-c.  s. 
Possessor  in  his  own  right. 

Proprietor,  pro-pri'e.iun  s.  (98) 

A  posses&or  in  his  own  right. 


Proprietress,  pro-pri'^-tres.  s. 

A  female  possessor  in  her  own  right. 
Propriety,  pro-pri'i-te., s.    - 

Peculiarity  of  possession,  exclusive  right;  ac- 
curacy,  justness. 

Propt,  for  Propped,  prSpt.  pjrt. 
(359)  Sustained  by  the  same  prop. 

To  Propugn^  pro-pune'.  v.  a.  (385) 
To  defend,  to  vindicate. 

C^  This  word  arid  its  compounds  are  cxaSkly 
under  the  same  predicament  as  impugn ;  which 
see. 

Propugnation,  prop-pug-na'shun. 

»•  (530)  Defence. 
Propug-NER>  pro-pu'nur.  s.  (386) 
A  defenoer. 

Propulsion,  pro-pul'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  driving  forward. 
Prore,  prore.  s. 

The  prow,  the  forepart  of  a  ship. 

Prorogation,  pror-ro-ga'shun.  s. 

Continuance,  stat^  01  lengtbenoig  out  to  dis- 
tant time,  prolongation;  mterruption  of  the 
session  of  parliament  by  the  itgal  authority. 

To  Prorogue,  pri-rog'.  v.  a.  (337) 

To  prptraft,  to  prolong  ;  to  put  off,  to  delay  j 
to  interrupt  the  session  of  parliament  to  a  du- 
tant  time. 

ProruptioN;  pro-rSp'shfin.  s. 
The  aft  of  bunting  out. 

Prosaick,  prA-zS'ik.  a.  (sop) 
Belonging  to  pix>se,  resembling  prcM>e. 

To  Proscribe,  pro-skribe'.  v.  a. 

To  censure  capiufly,  to  doom  to  destruftion. 

Proscriber,  pro-skri'bur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  dooms  to  destruftion. 

Proscription,  pro-sknp'shun.  s. 

Doom  10  dcaih  or  confiscation. 

Prose,  proze.  s.- 

Language  not  restrained  tp  harmonic;k  sounds 
or  set  number  of  syllables. 

To  Prose,  proze.  v.  n. 

To  make  tedious  na^ratidns.    Mason. 
To  Prosecute,  pros^s^-kute.  v.  a. 

(444)  To  pursue,  to  contiiiuc  endeavours  after 
any  thing ;  10  cortiinUc,  «jcaiTy.oo  ;  to  proceed 
in  consideration  or  disquisicrcfti' of  any  thiiig; 
to  pursue  by  lai^,  to  sue  criminally. 

Prosecutiok,  pros-sc-ku'shun.  s. 
Pursuit,  endeavour  to  carr^'  on  ;  suit  against  a 
man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Prosecutor,  pr&s'se-ku-iur.s.dee) 

(52.1)  One  that  carries  on  any  thing,  a  pur- 
suer of  any  ptirpose,  one  who  pursues  another 
by  law  in  a  criminal  cau.se« 

Proselyte,  pros'sc-litc.  s. 

A  convert,  one  brought  over  to  a  qewopioioD. 

•Proselytism,  pris'e-Ic-tlzm.  s. 

The  desire  of  making  converrs.    Masoa. 

To  Proselytize,  pris'e-l^-tize.  v.a. 

To  conven  to^one*s  own  opinion.     Mason. 
Prosemination,    pro-sem-mJ-na'- 
shun.  s. 
Propagation  by  seed. 

Prosodiacal,  pr&s-o-di'a-ka).  a. 
Relating  to  the  rultt  of  Prosody. 

PROSor)iAN,pro-soMe-an.  s. 
One  skilled  in  metre  or  prosody. 

Prosody,  pros'so-de.  s.  (444)  (503) 

The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  Che  sound 
and  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  measares  of 
verse. 
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Prosopopoeia,  pros-sp-pi-pe  ya.  s. 

Personification,,  figure  by  which  things  are 
made  persons. 

Prospect,  pros' p2kt,  s.    . 

View  of  something  oliitant;  place  which  af- 
fords an  extended  view ;  scries  of  objcfts  open 
to  the  eye;  objc^lof  view  ;  view  into  'futu- 
rity, opposed  to  retrosped ;  regard  to  some- 
thing miurob 

Prospective,  pro-spek'tive.  a. 

Viewing  at  a  distance  ;  atting  with  foresight. 

To  Prosper,  pros' pur.  v.  a.  (98) 
To  make  happy,  to  £ivour.     • 

To  Prosper,  pros' pur.  v.  n.  " 

To  be  prosperous,  to  be  successful ;  to  thrive, 
to  come  forward. 

Prosperity,  prSs.per'^-ti.  s.    • 

Succeis,  attainment  of  wishes,  good  fortune. 

Prosperous,  pros' pur-us.  a.  (314) 
Successful,  fortunate. 

Prosperously,  pris'pur-fis-!e.  ad. 

Successfully,  fctrtaoately. 
PROSPEROUSNESS,prS$'pur-us.nes.s. 

Prosperity. 

Prospicience,  pro-spish'e-lnsc.  s. 
(.54*)  The  aft  of  looking  forward. 

Prosternation,  pr&s-tlr-nVshun. 
».  Dejeftion,  depression,  state  of  being  cast 
down. 

To  Prostitute,. pros' te-tite.  V.  a. 

To  sell  to  wickedness,  to  expose  to  crimes  for 
a  reward;  to  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

Prostitute,  pros'ti-tite.a. 

Vicious  for  hire,  sold  to  \nhmy6x  wickedness. 

Prostitute,  pros'te-t&te.  s. 
A  hireling,  a  mercenary,  one  who  is  set  to  sale; 
a  publick  strumpet. 

Prostitution,  pr-os-tc-tu'shun. s,. 

The  ad  of  setting  to  sale,  the* state  of  being  set 
to  sale  for  vile  purposes;  the  life  of  a  publick 
strumpet. 
Prostrate,  pros'trat.  a.  (91) 

Lying  at  length;  Iving  at  mercy;  thrown 
down  in  humblest  adoration. 

To  Prostrate,  pros'tratc.  v.  a. 
(91)  To  lay  flat,  to  throw  down ;  to  fall  down 
in  adoration. 

Prostration,  prSs-tra'sljun.  s. 

The  a£l  oi  tailing  down  in  adoration ;  dejec- 
tion, depression. 

Prosyllogism,  pro-s!l'lo-j!zni.  s. 

A  prosyllogism  js  When  two  or  mouc  syllo- 
gisms are  connefted  together. 

PROTACTICK,,  pro-tak'tik.  a. 
Protacktick  persons  in  plays  are  those  who  give 
a  narrative  orcxplanaiion  of  the  piece. 

Protasis,  pro-ti'sis.  s,  (503) 

The  first  part  of  the  comedy  or  tragedy  in  the 
ancient  drama  that  explains  the  argument  of  the 
piece.    A  maxim  or  proposition 


To  Protect,  pro-tckt'.  v.  a. 

Todetcnd,  to  cover  from  evil,  to  shield.' 

Protection,  pro-tck'shun.  s. 

Defence,  shelter  Troro  evil;  a  passport,  ex- 
e  m  ption  from  being  molested « 

Protective,  pro-tek't!v.  a.  (512)   . 

Defensive,  shelterii^. 

Protector,  pro-tck'tur.  s.  (ga) 

Defender,  shelterer,  supporter ;  an  cnicer  who 
had  heretofore  the  care  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
king's  minority. 

Protectorate,  pr6.t?k't6-r5te.  s.  ' 
Govemmem  by  a  p^ot€£ior%    Mason » 


Protectress,  pri-tek'tr&.  s. 

A  woman  that  proteda. 
To  Protend,  pro-tJnd'.v.  a. 

To  hold  out,  to  stretch  forth. 

Protervity,  pro-tcr'vc-te.  s. 
Peevishness,  jictufance.  / 

To  Protest,  pro-test',  v.  n.  (402) 

To  give  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or 
reaolution. 

To  Protest,  pro-test',  v.  a. 

A  form  in  law  o\  entering  a  caveat  against  a 
bill  not  accepted  or  paid  in  due  time ;  to  call 
as  a  witness,  not  used. 

Protest,  pro-test',  or  prot'cst.  s. 
^    A  solemn  declaration  ot  opinion  against  some- 
thing. (492J 

(3r  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 
Bailey, and  Fennine;  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Entick. 
As  this  substantive  was  derived  from  the  verb. 
It  had  formerly  the  accent  of  the  verb :  and 
that  this  accent  was  the  most  prevailing,  ap- 
pears firom  the  majoritv  of  authorities  in  its 
favour.  But  the  rcspedable  authorities  for  the 
second  pronunciation,  and  the  pretence  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  verb,  n^ay  very  probably 
establish  it,  to  the  detriment  ot  the  sound  of 
the  language,  without  any  advantage  to  its  sig- 
iufication*^-See  Bowl. 

Protestant,  prot'tes-tant.  a. 

Belonging  to  Protestants. 

Protestant,  prot'tes-tant.  s. 

One  who  protests  against  the  church  of  Rome. 

PROTESTANTixM,prot'es-tan.iizm.s. 
The  Protestant  religion.    Mason, 

Protestation,  pr6t-tis-ta'shun.  s. 

A  solemn  declaration  of  resolution,  fa6l,'  or 
opinion. 

Protester,  pro-test'ur.  s.  (pa) 

One  who  protests,  one  who  utters  a  solemn  de- 
claration. 

Prothonotary,  pro-/Ain'no-tar-i. 
s.  (518)  The  head  register. 

Prothonotariship,    prA-/iJn'nA- 
tar- re-ship.  s.  (5 18; 
Office  or  dignity  of  the  principal  register. 

Protocol,  pro'to-k8l.  s. 

The  origioal  copy  of  any  writing. 

Protomartyr,  prA-ti-mar'tur.  s. 
The  first  roanyr.       A  term  applied  to  St. 
Stephen. 

Protoplast,  pro'to-plast.  s. 

'Original,  thing  first  formed. 

Prototype,  pro'io-tipe.  s. 

The  original  <»  a  copy,  exemplar,  archetype. 

To  Protract,  pro-trakt'.  v.  a. 

To  draw  out,  to  delay,  to  lengthen,  to  spin  to 
length. 

Protracter,  pro-trak'tur.  s. 
One  who  draws  out  any  thing  to  tedious  length; 
a  mathematical  instrument  for  taking  and  mea- 
suring angles. 

Protraction,  pro-trak'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  drawing  to  length. 

Protractive,  pro-trak'tiv.  a. 
Dilatory,  delaying,  spinning  to  length. 

Protreptical,  pro-trcp'te-kal.  a. 

Hortatory,  suasory. 

To  Protrude,  pro-trude'.  v.  a. 

To  thrust  forward. 


To  Protrude,  pri-trudc'.  v. n. 

To  thrust  itself  forward. 

Protrusion,  pro-tr&i'zhSn.  s. 

The  aft  of  thrusting  forward,  thrust,  push. 

Protuberance,  pro-ti'ber-anse.  s. 

.    Something  swelling  above  the  rest,  piomi- 
nence,   tumour. 

Protuberant,  prA-tu'b^r-ant.  a. 

Swelling,  prominent. 
To  Protu BERATE,  prA-tu'ber-Stc. 
V.  n.  To  swell  forward,    to  swell  oat  beyond 
the  parts  adjacent. 

Proud,  pr63d.  a-.  (313) 

Elated,  valuing  himself;  arrogant,  hanghty ; 
daringf,  presumptuous;  grand,  lofty;  ostenu- 
tious ;  salacious,  eager  for  the  male ;  fimgcus, 
exuberant. 

Proudly,  pr6ud'le.  ad. 

Arrogantly,  ostentatiously,  in  a  proud  manner. 

To  Prove,  proSv.  v.  a.  (164) 

To  evince,  to  show  by  argument  or  testimony; 
to  try,  to  bring  to  the  test;  to  experience. 

To  Prove,  prMv.  y.n.  1 

To  make  trial ;  to  be  foiind  by  experience ;  to 
succeed ;  to  be  found  in  the  event. 

Proveable,  proov'a-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  proved. 

Provedore,  prov-v^-dore'.  s*. 
One  who  undertakes  to  procure  supplies  for  an 
army. 

Provender,  prov'ven-dur.  $• 

Dry  food  for  brutes,  hay  and  corn. 

Proverb,  prov'veib.  s. 
A  short  sentence  frequently  repeated  by 'the 
people  ;  a  saw,  an  adage  ;  a  word,  a  name,  or 
observation  commonly  received  or  uucrcd. 

To  Proverb,  prjv'vlrb.  v.  a. 
To  mention  in  a  proverb  ;  to  provide  with  a 
proverb. 

Proverbial,  pro-vcr'bfcal.  a. 

Mentioned  in  a  proverb  ;  resembling  a  pro- 
verb, suitable  to  a  '^rover)) ;  comprised  in  a 
proverb. 

Proverbially,  pri-vir'be-al-l^.ad. 

In  a  proverb. 

To  Provide,  pro-vide',  v.  a. 
To  procure  beforehand,  to  get  ready,  to  pre- 
pare ;  to  furnish,  to  supply ;  to  stipulate ;  To 
provide  agaimt,  to  take  measures  for  counter- 
a6ling  or  escaping  any  ill ;  To  provide  for,  to 
take  care  of  before  hand. 

Provided  that,pro-vi'ded.  ad. 
Upon  these  terms,  this  stipulation  being  made. 

Providence,  prov've-dense.  5.(533) 

Foresight,  timely  care,  forecast,  the  a£l  of  pro- 
vidiiig ;  the  care  of  God  over  created  beings ; 
Divine  superintendance ;  pmdencc,  frugality, 
reasonable  and  moderate  care  of  expense. 

Provident,  prov've-dent.  a. 

Forecasting,  cautious,  prudent  with  resped  to 
futurity. 

Providential,  prov-e-den'shal.  a. 

EifeOed  by  providence,  referrible  to  provi- 
dence. 

Providentially,  prov-e-dcn'shal- 
h,  ad. 
By  the  care  of  Providence. 

Providently,  prSv'vi-dent-le.  ad. 

With  foresight,  with  wise  precaution. 

Provider,  pro-vi'dur.s.  (9s) 

He  who  provides  or  procures. 

Province,  prov'vfnse.  s.  •     • 

A  conquered  country,  a  country  governed  bv 
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a  delegate ,  the  proper,  office  or  buikiesl  cf  any 
one;  a  rc:gion,atna. 

Provincial,  pro-vin'shal.e. 

iCeUting  to  a  province  ;  appcmlant'to  tbc  pro* 
vincial  country ;  not  of  ihc  mother  countnr, 
rude,  unpolisncd  ^  belonging  only  lb  an  arra- 
bishop's  jurisdiction. 

Provincial,  pro-vin'shal. «. 
A  spiritual  governor. 

To  PRpviNCiATE,  pro-vin'shc-atc. 
V.  a.  To  turn  to  a  province. 

Provision,  pro-vlzh'in.  s» 
TheaM  of  providing  befbieband;  measures 
taken  beforehand :  accumulation  of  stores  be- 
forehand,  stock  collected ;  victuals,  |bod,  pro* 
vender ;  stipulation,  terms  settled. 

Provision AL,  pro-v!zb'un-al.  a. 

1  cmporarily  esuDU&hed,  provided  for  present 
need. 

Provisionally,  pro-vlzh'un-al-e. 

ad.  By  way  of  provision. 
Proviso,  pro-vl'zo.  s. 

Stipulation,  caution,  provisional  condition. 

f*ROVOCATiONi  piov-o-ka'shun.  s. 
(53^)  ^^  ^^^  9'  C3^^^  ^y  which  anger  is  raised; 
an  appeal  Jo  a  judge. 

Provocative,  pro-v6'ka-t!v.  s. 

Any  thing  which  revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed 
appetite. 

Provocative  NESS,  pri-vA'ka-dv- 
nes.  s. 

•      Quality  of  being  provocative. 

To  Provoke,  pio-voke'.  v.  a. 

To  rouse,  to  excite  by  something ;  to  anger, 
to  incense;  to  cause,  to  promote;  to  chal- 
lenge ;  to  move,  to  incite. 

Tb  Provoke^  pro-voke'.  v.  n. 
To  appeal,  a  latnnsm  ;  to  produce  anger. 

Provoker,  prA-vo'kfir.  s. 

One  that  r|ises  anger ;  causer,  promoter. 

Provoking LY,  pro-vi'klng-le.  ad. 

(4 10)  III  such  a  uidniier  as  to  raise  anger. 

Provost,  priv'vust.  s. 

The  chief  of  any  body,  as  the  Provost  of  a 

college. 

Provost*  pro- vo'.  s. 

Corrupted  from  the  French  Prt*uei.  The  ex- 
ecutioner of  an  army. 

pROVOSTSHiP,  prov'vust-ship.  8. 
The  office  of  a  provost. 

Prow,  pr6u,  or  pri.  i«. 

The  bead  or  forepart  of  a  ship« 

f;^  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  arc  for  the  first  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Barclay,  for  the  setond.  Wlicn  authorities 
are  m  nicely  balanced,  analogy,  ought  to  de- 
cide ;  and  t  nat  is  clearly  for  the  first  pronun- 
ciation.   See  Principles,  No.  323. 

Prowess,  prod'es,  or  pro'is.  s. 

Bravery,  valour,  ihilitary  gallantry. 
^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
vV.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  adopt  the  first  sound 
of  this  word ;  and  Mr.  Nares  only  the  second : 
here  too  analogy  mu:>t  decide  for  the  first.  See 
Principles,  No.  323. 

ToProwLj  prJul,  or  prole,  v.  a. 
To  wander  for  prey,  to  prey,  to  plunder. 

((r|r  This  word,  among  inany  oihen  composed 
of  the  diphthong  oiv,  is  subject  to  a  double 
pronunciation ;  the  one  rhyming  wiih  roW, 
;«nd  iSe  other  with  sfroU.  That  the  former 
is  more  agreeable  to  analogy  may  be  seen  from 


'  the  mere  nutticroas  immnces  of  this  KAitd  o^ 
the  oyuthaa  of  the  otlwr ;  that  tbe  ktier  pro- 
nunciation, bowe^er,  was  very  Drevaleftt,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  mode  ot  spelling  this 
word  in  Philtps^s  Pastorals,  edit.  1748.  Ton- 
son  and  Draper. 

*<  I,  only  with  the /n/A^  wolf,  cxmstrain*d 
<*  All  nig^t  to  wake :  with  hunger  he  h  pai&*d, 
**  And  1  with  lore.    IfisfatmgerhentaytxtAe; 
*  But  who  can  qiiench,0  cruel  love !  tny  tbuic.** 

The  authorities  for  the  first  pronattciitlon  arc 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  Bu- 
cbanaii^  and  W.  Tohnston ;  and  for  (he  second, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narcs^  afid  Mr.  Periy : 
and  analogy  must  decide  asm  the  two  foregoing 
words.    Sm  Principles,  N«.  325. 

Prowler,  pr&dl'ur.  s. 
One  that  roves  about  f6r  prey. 

Proximate^  pr&ks'e-mat. a.  (91) 
Next  in  the  series  of  ratiocifiatiao,  ataf  and 

immediate. 

Proximately,  priks'e-inlt'-li.  ad. 
Ifnmcdiacely,  without  imervieAtiilft* 

ProximEj  priks'tm.  a.  (i40) 

Next,  immediaie. 

Proximity,  proks-ira'i-tc.  s. 

Nearness. 

Proxy,  proks'c.a. 

The  agency  of  another ;   the  stibstttiMiofi  of 

another,  the  agency  of  a  sttbstictite ;  tbe  person 

substituted  or  deputed. 
PrucIje,  proSs.  s. 

Prussian  leather. 

Prude,  priod.  5.(35,0) 

A  woman  ovor-niee  and  scrupulotxf,  and  with 
fdilse  affectation  of  virtue.  ^ 

Prudence,  priiMcnse.  s.  (33g) 

Wisdom  applied  to  practice. 

Prudent,  pr&i'dJnt.a. 
Practically  wise ;  foreseeing  by  natural  initincti 

Prudential, ,prii-dcn'shal.  a. 

Eligible  on  principles  of  prudence. 

Prudentials,  pr2&-den'shalz.  s. 

Maxims  of  prudence  br  practical  wisdom. 

Prudentiality,  proo-dcn-she-al'- 
II  ■ 

e4e.  s. 
Eligibility  on  prbcipl^  of  prudence. 

PRUDENTiALLY,prM-den'.shal-e.ad. 
According  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

Prudently,  prii'dlnt-le.  ad. 

Discreetly*  J  udiciously . 

Prudery,  proid'er-e.  s. 
Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct. 

Prudish,  priid'ish.  a. 

Affectedly  grave. 

To  Prune,  pri6n.  v.  a.  (33.q) 

To  lop,  to  divest  trees  of  their  superfluities  ; 
to  clear  from  excrescences. 
To  Prune,  pr86n.  v. n. 
To  dress,  to  prink.    A  ludicrous  word. 

Prune,  pro&n.  s.  (176) 

A  dried  plum. 

Prunello,  proo-nei'lo.  *. 
A  kind  of  stuff  of   which  the  clcrgymen'l 
gowns  are  made ;  a  kind  of  plum* 

Pruner,  priSn'ur.  s,  (98) 
One  that  crops  trees. 

Pruniferous,  prSo-nif'fer-us.  a. 

Pkimbearing. 
Pruninghook>    proon'ing-hook 
Pruningknife,  proin'fng-nife. 

s.  A  hook  or  knife  used  in  lopping  trees. 
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Prurience,  prii'ri-in8e. 
Pruriency,  prM'ri-^n-i4. 

An  itching  or  a  great  desire  or  appetite  to  wj 
thing* 

Prurient,  pr65're-4nt.  a. 

Itching. 

Pl^URiGiNOUS,  pr&i-rid'jln-us.  1. 

Tending  to  an  itch. 

To  PRY.pri.  V.  n. 
To  peep  nanrowly. 

PsALM>  $ixn.  s.  (ye)  (403)  (412) 

A  holy  song. 
Psalmist,  sii'tntst.  s.  (78)  (403) 

Writer  of  holy  songs. 

Psalmody,  sal'mi-di.  s.  (403) 

The  actor  prsctke  of  singing  h#ly  saq^s. 
Psalmograpby,  sll-andg^fi-ft.  s. 

<5 18)    The  act  •f  writing  psalms. 

Psalter,  siwl'tfir.  s.  (412) 

The  volume  of  psalms,  a  osalm  back* 
Psaltery,  sawl'tfirwi.  g.  (412) 

A  kind  of  harp  beairn  vritb  sticks* 
PSEUDO,  su'd&.  S.  (412) 
A  prefix,  which  beinc  put  before  words,  sig- 
nifies hlit  or  caunterieit,  as  .PscMdo-4poKlc,  a 
counterfeit  apostle. 

PsEUDOGRAPHY,  su-dog'ra-ie.  s. 

False  writing. 
Q::^  For  the  propriety  of  suppiessii^  tbe  •  in 
these  words,  see  Pneumaticks. 

PSEUDOLOGY^  SU-dol'o-jC.  ».  (siS) 
Falsehood  of  speech. 

Pshaw,  shav^.  imerjeot.  (412) 

An  expression  of  contempt. 

Psyche,  si'ke,  s. 

A  nymph  whom  Cupid  married.  This  vord 
signifies  tBe  JMi/. 

Psychology,  si-kJl'o-ji.s.  {513) 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul  or  mind* 

PSYCHOMACHY,  si-k&m'a-ki.  ».(316] 
A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  tbe  body. 

Psychomancy,  si'kA-man-si.8.f«iQ) 
Divination  by  Consulting  thtt  sools  of  the  dead. 

Ptisan,  tiz-zin'.  s.  (412) 
Ainedicaldrif4  made  of  bariey  decocted  witb 
raisins  and  liquorice. 

Ptyalism,  d'a-R«ni-«* 
An  diiision  of  spittle,  a  salitatioft. 

PtylosiS,  ti-lo'sis.  s.  (503)  (529) 
A  dfsease  of  the  e^%. 

PrYSMA(2?t)GUE,  tfz'tp^-gig.S.  (519) 
A  medicine  to  provoke  spitting. 

Puberty,  pu'b^r-tc.  s. 

The  time  of  life  in  which  tho^  twtt  sexes  begin 
first  to  be  acquainted. 

PUBESCENCEi  pfi-bfe's&lSC.S.  (jio) 
The  state  of  arhtrtigal  puberty. 

Pubescent,  pfi-bis'sini.  a. 

Arriving  at  puberty. 

Publican,  pfibMi-kah.  s.  (88) 

In  scripture  language,  a  toll  gatherer;  in  coov 
mon  langoage,  a  m^  diat  keep  a  boose  d 
general  enlertainmeAt. 

Publication,  pfib.li-kJ'shuD.  s. 

Tbe  act  of  publishing,  (he  act  of  notifiriorto 
tbe  world ;  edition,  the  act  of  giving  a  (00k  10 
tbc  publick. 

PuBLiCK,  pdb'lfk.  a. 
Belonging  to  a  stale  or  nation;  efM»  ^^ 
rious,  geoeralty  known;  i^neral,  done  g 
maov;  regaidiognot  private  interest,  tai  tbe 
good  of  t&  coBDrawMiy ;  ofm  fiv  gcocM)  eo- 
tartaiivnetu. 
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Publick;  p'ib'lik.s.     • 

The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state  or 
.  • '  ilaiiOil  J  -open  view,  general' notice. 
PUBLiCKLY;,  pQb'lik^ii.  ad. 
lo  tbeisamc  of  the  community ;  openly,  with- 
out concealment.  ■ 

PuBLiCKNESS,  pub'lik-ncs.  s. 
Sute  of  beloni^iog  to  the  community ;  open- 
ness, state  of  being  geDerally  known  or  pu\>fick. 

PUBLICKSPIRIT£D^pub-lik-$pir'iucd 
^^  a.   Having  regard  to    the  general  advanta^je 
above  private  ^xxi. 

To  Publish,  pub'lish.  v.  a. . 

To  discover  10  mankind,  to  make  generally 
and  openly  known;  to  put  forth  a  book  inio 
the  wodd.  •     «  . 

Pt7#Lr'8MER..p3b'lish-fir.  s. 

One  who  makes  publick  or  generaHy  known; 
one  who  puts  out  a  book  intq  the  world. 

PucEtAOE,  pd'sll-4dje.  s.  (90) 
A  state  of  virginity. 

Puck,  puk,  41    >  • 

Some  sprite  among  the  &iries,   common  in 
romances. 
Eu^KBAtt,  p^k'bill.  J. 
A  kiqd.of  4n«tfi(CK>m  fiilljof  rdost. 


To  PucK^R^^puk'kur.  v,  a;  (gfi) 
TogafhiriBtQ  -   *  ■ ' 
or  plications.- 


puk  ku] 
#nnkle«| 


taoaotrad  ioia/foklt 


PuDDjBj<.,.pud'dur,.a.  .(pfl). 

.  A  tumult*  a  turbulent  vnd  irregular  bustle.  < 

To  PuDi>ER,  pSd'dfir.  V.  n. 

To  make  a  tumult,  to  make  a  bustle. 
To  PuDDERi  tjud'dur.  V.  a. 
'.  To  perplex,  to  oisturb. 

Pudding,  pud'd!ng.  s.  (174)  (416) 

A  kind  of  food  vety  v^rtouaJy  compounded,' 
but  generally  made  of  flour,  milk,  and  egi^s ; 
the  gut  of  an  animal ;  a  bowel  stuffed  wiih 
.  certain-  mixttixes  of.  meal  and  other  ingredi- 
cnu. 

PUDDINGPIE,  pud'ding-pi,  s. 
A  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 

PuDDiNGTiME,  pud'ding-tlme.  s. 

7^bc  time  of  dinner ;  the  time  at  whicH  pud- 
-  ding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set  upon  the 

table;  nick  of  time,  critical  miiMite. 

Puddle,  pudMl.  s.  (405) 

A  small  mRjddy  lake,  a  dirty  plash.  ' 

To  Puddle,  pud'dl.  v.  a. 
To  muddy,  to  pollute  with  dirt,  to  mix  dirt 
and  water. 

Puddly,  p3d'dl-e.  a. 

Muddy,  dir^r,  miry.    . 

Pudency,  pA'diri-se.  ST. 

^'  Modesty,  shamefacedness. 

PUDICITY,  pA-dls'^^-t€.  S. 
Modesty,  chasiity;. 

Puefellow,  pu'fel-!o.  s. 
A  partner.     A.  cam.  word. 

PuerileJ  pA'e-ril.  a.  (l4o){i4Jj) 
Chilciish,  boyish. 

PuER.iLiTY,  pi-c-ril'e-tc.  s. 
Childi;»hness,  boyishness. 

A  kind  ot  water*fowI. 
PuFF,  puf.  S. 
A  qutek  blast  with  the  mouth  ;  a  small  blast 
of  wind  9  a  fungus ;  any  thing  lig^u  aiul  po- 
rous, as  PuiF  paste;    something  to  sprinkle 
powder  on  the  hair. 

To  Puff,  puf.  v:  n. 

To  swell  the  checks  with  wind ;  to  blow  with 
a  quick  blast ;    16  blow  with  scoinfultress;    to 


breathe  thidc  and  bard;  to^ or  move' with 
hurry,  tumour,  or  tumultuous  agitation;  to 
swell  with  the  wind. 

To  Puff,  puf.  v. a. 

To  swell  as  with,  wind;  to  drive  or  agitate 
MnthJ)lastsof  wind;  to  drive  with  a  blast  of 
breath  sconifully;  to  swell  or  blow  up  with 
praise;  to  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 

POffer,  pfif'fun  s.  ig^) 

One  that  puffs. 

PuFFiN,  puffin,  s. 

.  A  water-fowl;  a  kind  offish;  a  kind  of  fuQgus 
filled  with  dust. 

PuFFiNGLY,  pSrffM-le.  ad.  (4JQ) 
Tumidly,  withsyell;  withjihortnessof  breatk< 

Puffy,  puf'fe.  a.  (i83) 

Windy,  flatulent;  tumid,  turgid.     ,r     ^'j^r 
Puc,  pug.  s.      .        .      '  '  '      ;    ' 

A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or  any  (biog  ten- 
derly  Ibverf.  • 

PuGH,  p66h.  intcrj.  /  "'..  '  /  ,.. 
A  word  of  contempt. 

Pugnacious*  pug-il5'shus"  a.  (33;) 

Inclinable  to  fight,  quarrcl&OnK>  fighdog. 

Pugnacity,  pug^hSs'^c*!?.  s.- 

Qv^rrf  Isomeness,  inciinaiioo  to  figh|«  ..      , 

Puisne,  pu'ne.  a.  (458)  '  r- 

Young,  younger,  Jater  in  time ;  petty,  iitqpn. 
siderablct  simalK . 

Puissance^  pi'^s-sanse,  orpi-fs'- 
sanse.  s. 
Power,  strength,  force.    • 

(^  The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  pronunciation 
of  this  ^od  the  following  word  wrll  be  to  shdw 
the  authorities  for  each :  •  and  as  ibe  negative 
of  these' wordsf  impuiisaHce^  is  goveixied  by 
its  positive,  it  may  not  be  impopenojoin  iito 
the  list.  / 


Puis'sanee, 


PuHssance, 
Puis'sant. 


Dr.  Tohns6n,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ashf  Mr.  Scom,  W.  Johnston, 
Perry,  Penning,  Barclajr,  Bai- 
ley, Buchanan,  and  Eotick. 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  Tohijson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchnnan,  W.  Jo!inston,  Bar- 
clay, Bailey,  Fenning,'  and  E!n- 
tick. 
Pu'issant,  Mr.  Sheridan. 

lmfuh*$ance.    Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay, 

Ikitey,  and  Fenning. 
Impu^hsance,    Mr.  Sheridan. 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  authori- 
ties for  the  penultimate  accent  on  these  words, 
and  ibis  induced  me  to  alter  my  fanner  accen- 
tuation on  the  first  syllable ;  but  maturer  con- 
sideration has  convinced  me  that  this  is  most 
conformable  to  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient  usage.  That  double  consonants  in  the 
middle  do  not  always  attract  the  accent. — ^ 
Principles,  No.  503,  b. 

This  word.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  seems  to.  have 
been  pronounced  with  only  two  syllables.  '*  It 
**  was  undemably  so,*^  says  Mr.  Mason,  ''ip 
"  Shakespeare  and  subsequent  witi9rs>:'  but  it 
"  JohMOD  bad  taken  the  pains  of  looking  into 
•*  Spcnccf  •$  Fairy  Qtieeo,  he  might  have  rauad, 
**  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  firu  can(o, 
"  ;hat  the  word  was  a  trisyllable : 
"  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  ear^e, 
**  To  prove  his  fiuiu^nce  in  Witle  brave 
«  Upon  hU  foc.'^ 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  tme 
propiinfctatitn  of  thift!w(ird*is  in  tbrcesylUWfs 
'    with  the  accent  on.  the  first,  ^^TtufJo  ih^  ii©t 
choriis  oF  Shakespeare^  Henry  the  rihh, 
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**  Into  a  rhousand  parts  divide  one  man,  ' 
*'  And  make  imaginary  puhsance.**  ' 

And  again  in  the  third  chorus : 
'*  And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  sttlt, 
*«  Guarded  with  grandsires,  bablrs,  and  old  wo» 

»*  men, 
'<  Or  past,  or  not  arriVd  at  pith  and  py'usancer 

Puissant,  pu'!s-sant.  a. 

Powerful,  strong,  forcible. 

PuissantLy,  pu'is-sant-le,;ad. 

Powerfully,  forcibly. 

Puke,  puke.  s.  .    ' 

A  vomit. 

To^  Puke,  puke.  y.  n.  '  ! 

To  vomit. 


PuKER,  pt^dr..^.  (p&)      ,        .     , 
Medicine  causii^  a  voma.  - 

PULJ»HH.tTUDE,  pul'ki:C.tudc.  S. 
Beauty,  grace,  hfipdsomcaess. 

To-PuLp,  pije.  V.  n. 
:  Tocry  hkc  a  chicken ;  to  whine,  to  crv.    . . 
PULICK,  pAMlk.  S. 
•  Auliefb. 

Pvlicose;  pfi-lc-kosc'.  a.  (427) 

AWfiding  with  Beas.    Sec  Ap p e .n  o  i  x. 

To  Pull,  pul,  v.  a.  (173) 

To  draw  forcibly;  to  pluck,  to  gather,"*  4o 
tear,  to  rcnvl ;  To  pull  down,  to  subvert,  to 
demolish,  to  degrade;  To  pull  up,  to  cxtif- 
pate,  to  eradicate. 

Pull,  pul. s. 
Tfce  a£i  of  pttlling,  pluck. 

Puller,  pqi'lur.  s. 

'  One  that  pulls.   ' 

Pullet,  pul' lit.  s. 

Ayounghei^ 
Pulley,  pul'le.s. 

A  small  wheel  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  fui- 
row  on  its  outside  iu  which  a  rope  runs. 

To  Pullulate,  pCI'lii-lJie.v.  n. 

(177)  To  germinate,  to  bud. 
Pulmonary,  pul'mo-nat-e.  a.<!r7) 

Belongii^  to  the  lungs. 

PuLMONiCK,  pul-mon'nik.a.  (50.0) 
Belonging  to  the  lungs. 


(.qs) 

(174), 


Pulp, 

Aoysof 


pulp.  s. 

(ft  mass ;  the  soft  part  of  fru  it . 
g:}"  All  our  orihospistsi  etcept  Mr.Elphinstbn', 
give  the  »  in  this  word  the  same  sound  as  in 
dull,  and  not  as  in  pull,  as  he  has  done. 

"Pulpit,  pul'pit.  s.  (174) 

A  place  raised  on  high,  where  a  S[x;akcr  stands; 
the  higher  desk  in  the  church,  where  the  sci- 
mon  is  pronounced. 

(ar  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scoit,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce  the  u 
in  this^  word  as  I  have  done.  Mr.  Perry  alouc 
gives  it  the  so^nd  oiu  in  dull, 

PuLPous,  pulp'us.  a.     •  •       - 

Soft;  <  '*;   *^  ,       •: 

PyLPou»NESS,pfilp'6s-nls.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  pulpous. 

iPULPY,  pulp'e.  a. 
Soft,  pappy. 

Pulsation,  pul-s.a'shun.  s.       "    • 

The  aft  4Jt  beating  or  moving  with  -quick- 
strokes  against  any  thiog  opposing.  .    . 

Pulse,  pulse,  s.  '    ' 

The,  motion  of  any'artery  as  th«  btOod  isllrtvdita* 

through  it  by  the  heart,   ttd  otitis  ^irreaiirid 

^    by  the  touch;  oscillation,  vibraiion;  To  feci 
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pr  (569)* Tkdrsh  Jar  {77). ^iU  (ds), ik (8i) ;  mhiQ^lmh  (95)  5  puic  (los),  pin  (107);  n&  (162),  mivc  (xC4)» 

a.  (512) 


one's  |yahe»  totrfci  know  ooc*s  mind  aptfiUly; 
Itf^uininoiis  plants. 

Pulsion.  Dul'shun.  s. 

Tbead  ot  dnvine  or  of  forcing  (bfward,  in 
•p^tioo  to  funlNon. 

PULVERABLE,  pfil'vcr-l-bl.  a. 
Possible  tQ  be  radiuied  to  dusu 

Pulverization,  pSl-vlr-c-za'$hiu 
f«  The  afi  •!:  powdering,  redudtoo  to  duu  or 
powder. 

To  Pulverise,  pfll'ver-ize,  v.  n. 

To  reduce  to  powder,  to  reduce  to  dost. 
PuLVERULENCE,  pil-vcr'u-lcnsc.  s. 

Dustiness,  abundance  ot  dust. 

PULVIL,  pdl'vtl.  $. 
Sweet  seems. 

To  PULVIL,  pSiMh  y.  »; 

To  sprinkle  wttnpetfimes  in  powder. 
PuMiCEi  pi'mfsy  or  pum'mis.  s* 

A  slag  or  cinder  of  sone  fossiL 

f^  This  word  ought  10  be  profiounccd^irvMK^ 
in  aothiqg  is  our  hmguagc  more  regisbr  tlua 
in  preserviiig  ihe  ir  open  wlysi  the  acccm  is  on 
ic,  and  followed  hf  a  single  consonaai;  and 
iberefbre  Mr.  Sberidao,  Mr.  ScoU,  and  Bu- 
chanan, who  give  it  this  sound,  ought  rather 
to  be  followed  (ban  Mr.  Elpbioston,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick.  W.  Tohnstoti,  Pcny,  and  Entick,  who 
adopt  thesbort «.-"See  Lu  c u  l t  N t« 

Pummel,  pdrn'mll.  s.  (99) 

See  PoAiMKL. 

Pump,  pdmp.  s. 

An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn  no  from 
wells;  its  operation  is  perforaoed  by  tbe  pres* 
sore  of  the  air ;  a  shoe  with  a  thai  sole  and.low 
heel. 

To  Pump,  pump.  v.  n. 
To  vforV  a  pump,  to  throw  out  water  by  a 
pump. 

To  Pump,  pump.  v.  a. 

1  o  raise  or  throw  oot  by  oKans  of  a  pump  J  to 
examine  -artfully  or  by  afy  imerrogatocies. 

Pumper,  pump'ur.  s.  (ps) 

'  The  pcrsob  or  the  iiutrument  that  pumps. 

Pumpion,  pump'yun.  s.  (113) 
A  plant. 

Pun,  pun.  s. 
An  equivocation,  a    quibble,  an  exprei^on 
where  a  word  has  at  once  different  meaiiiugs. 

To  Pun,  pSn.  v.  n. 
To  quibble,  to  use  the  same  word  at  once  in 
different  senses.  , 

To  Punch,  punsh.  v.ti. 
To  bore  or  peftoraie  by  driving  a  shaip  instru- 
ment. 

Punch,  punsb.  s. 

A  pbinied  iostiument,  which,  driven  by  a 
liow,  perforates  ^dies;  a  liquor  made  by 
fiixing  spirit.i^iih  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice 
fi  leinorT*-o!r  oranges;  the  DulToon  or  harle- 
quin of  the  puppet-show ;  in  contempt  or  ri- 
dicule, a  short  ni  fellow. 

Puncheon,  pdnsh'un,  s.  (359) 

An  instrumeotdriven  so  as  to  make  a  b( 
tmpresstofi;  a  measure  of  liquids. 

Puncher,  punsh'ur.  s*  (98)' 

An  instrumem  that  makes  an  impreasion  or 
bole. 

Punctilio,  pSngk-til^yJ.s.  {113) 

A  small  nicety^  of  behaviour,  a  nice  point  of 
e3ia£bKSs. 

PuNCTV'ious,  pungk-tJl'yus.  a. 
.  Hicei  cxa^  panfetaal  IP  wpomiKMn. 


,  bokor 


PuNCTiLiOUSNBSSj  pftngk^il'y^ 

Nicety,  exadness  of  iibwimii. 

PUNCTO,  pungk'to.  s.  (409) 
Nice  poinrU  oercmony ;  the  point  ia fencing. 

Punctual,  pdngk'tshA.ll.  a.  (461) 

Comprised  in  a  point,  consisting  io  a  point ; 
cxad,  aicr,  punctilious. 

Punctuality,  pufitk-tshu-al'i-ti, 

s.  Nicety,  scrupulous  exaSnesB. 

Punctually,  pungk'tsh&.aUi.  ad. 

Nicely,  esa6)iy,scrupuk>us1y. 

PUNCTUALNESS,  p4ngk'tsh&4Unls^ 
s.  Exafioess,  nicety. 

Punctuation,  p3ng;k-tshA-i'sh4n. 

s.  The  a6t  or  method  of  pomiing. 

Puncture,  pfingk'tshiEire.  s.  (461) 

A  hole  made  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  PUNCTULATE,  pungk't&hA-late. 
V.  a.  To  mark  with  small  spots. 

Pungency,  pdn'1Jri-s&.  $. 

Power  of  prkikiiy ;  neat  on  tbe  tOQgoe,  acrid- 
aess;.  power  to  pierce  the  mind ;  acnmoniops- 
aesi,  Kccimesa. 

Pungent,  pdn'jlm.  a. 

Pnckiag,  shar^  oo  Ac  toogye,  acrid  j  piercing, 
sharp,  acrimoniouf,  bitia^. 

Punic,  nA'nlk.».' 

fFrom  the  Latin  Poeni,  the  Catyk^inianSt 
ykd  <iurr/  notmrims  fir  hre^  vf  ftuf^l 
False,  faiihleu,  treacherous. 

PUNICEOUS,  pu.nlih^4*.  ?i.  (337)! 
Purple. 

Pun  IN  ESS,  pu^nl-nes.  s. 
Pettiaess,  smailoess. 

To  Punish,  pdn'ntsh.  v.  a.  (176) 

To  chastise,  ty  lAkt*  ^itb  penalties ;  Oo  re- 
venge a  fault  with  pain  or  dcaih. 

Punishable,  pdn'ntsh-a-bl.  a. 

Worthy  of  punishment,  capable  of  punish- 


PUNiSHABLENESS,piin'insh-a-bl-ivls 
u  The  quality  of  deserving  or  admitting  pu- 
nishment. 

PuNiSHER,  puTi'nish-ur.  s.  (9a) 
One  who  inflicis  pain  for  4  ciime. 

Punishment,  pun'nish-mlnt.  s. 
Au  infliction  imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  aiaie. 

PuNiTiON,  pu-nish'fin.  s. 
Punishment. 

Punitive,  pi' ne-tiv.  a. 

Awarding  or  mflictioK  punishment. 

Punitory.  pu'ne-tSr-e.  a.  (512) 

Punishiog,  tending  to  puni^sbmeaU 

Punk,  pungk.t. 

A  whore,  a  comaioo  prostitute. 
Punster, pun'stur.  s. 

A  quibbler,  a  low  wit  who  endeavours  at  re- 
putation bv  double  meaning. 

Puny,  pu'ni.  a. 

Young ;  inferior,  petty,  of  an  under  rate. 
Puny,  pi'nc.  s. 

A  yoimg  anexperienaed  onscMoaed  WMieh. 
To  Pup,  pdp.  V.  n. 

To  brin^  forrb  whelps,  used  of  a  bitch  brii)g- 

ing  young.  - 

Pu«»iL,  pA'piKs. 

The  apple  otthe  eye ;  a  scholar,  one  under  tl^e 
care  of  a  tutor ;  a  ward,  one  under  the  care  of 
hisguardiaa. 
Pupilage,  p&'pit-idje.  s.  (90) 
Stiie  cf  Jfitaog  a  soKrfar,  %(rard$hip,  minority  < 


A  small 'im:^  uioved")^  men  in  a  mock 


Pupillary,  pi/iiil-ar-i 
Pertaining  tpapufil  or  wan). 
(^  Forac«CMofiibisword,soePAPlLtAliY( 

Dr.  Johnson  has  spelled  ibis  word  with  oac  /,  ai 
if  deiiiMd  from  ouc  owo  woid  ptfiit  aad  aoi 

from  the  Latin  fufillaris. 

Puppet*,  pSpMt.  s.  (99) 

~  A  smaH  im:^  uioved  1^ 
drama ;  a  word  of  contempt. 

^$r  This  word  was  formeriy  often  pipopunca^ 
as  if  written  pffph ;  bt^t  this  pfoauaciatimi  » 
now  confined  to  tbe  lowest  vulgar. 

PUPPETMAN,  pup'pU-man.  ^ 
Master  of  a  poppet-lbow. 

PuppETSHOW,  pup'pit-shi. 

A  mock  drama  peifonm  i^y 

mpvqdby  wirer 
Pupby,  pup'p^.s. 

Awbdp,prq(gcayof»bitclil  ? 

tempt  to  an  impeitiacnt  fcUow. 

To  Puppy,  pup'pi.  v.  fw 

To  bring  wb^PK* 
Purblind,  p&r'blind.  a. 
Near-sighted,    Cornlpted  inm  fmtMmdm 

PURBL1N.DNES6,  pir' blUiid-ttlt.  a. 

ShortafU^  9f s\g|it,  . 

PuRCHA&A»ci&<  p&7^teha5«i-U.  a* 

lliat  im^  be  purcnased  or  bought. 

To  Purchase,  pur^tshas.  v^  a. 
To  boy  for  a  price ;  m  absain  at  aay  capease, 
as  oi*  labour  or  danger  ;  to  expiate  qr  lecoai^ 
pence  by  a  £oe  or  forfeit* 

Purchase,  pur'tshis. «. 
Any  thing  bought  or  obtained  (>r  a  price;  any 
ihiiig  of  which  pq^sessioQ  ia  taken. 

Purchaser,  pfir'tsha$-ur.  s. 

A  buyer,  QOto  thjlgaiay  any  thing  for  apricc 

Pure,  pAr«.  a. 

Not  sullied;  clear;  umnia^led;  aot  con- 
nected with  any  thing  intrinsick;  firee;  free 
from  guilt,  guiltless,  umo^at;  aot  vkiatcci 
with  corrupt  modes  of  speech;  meffe,atal\ire 
villain ;  chaste^  modest. 

Purely,  pdre'le.  ad. 

In  a  puie  manner,  aot  with  miaiiMe  i  iano- 

cently,  without  guilt;,  mere^- 
PuRENESs.  pure'ols.  $. 

Clearness,  fireedom  from  exiraacottt  or  foul 

admixtures;  simplicity;   innocence;  freedom 

from  yi^ous  modes  cmF  speech. 
PURFILE*  pSr'tll.  s.  (l40) 
sort  ot    aocient   tiimmiog 


for 


}•• 


A 

gowns. 

To  Purple,  pur'fl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  decorate  with  a  wroi^ght   or  iloweicd 
border. 

Purple,  pSr'fl. 

PuRFLEW,  pSr'flu. 

A  border  of  embroidery. 

Purgation,  pdr-gi'shS^.  s. 

The  act  of  cleansing  or  purif^ng  from  vitjous 
mixtures;  the^act  of  rlransmg  the  body  by 
downwardevactiatfoa ;  dltKt  ofdearit^mmi 
impatatioQ  of  guilt. 

Purgative,  pur'ga-tiv.  a.  (157) 
Cathartick,  ha?sng  the  power  to  cause  cvaca* 
ations  downwards. 

Purgatory, j)dr'gS-t&r.4.  s.  (512) 
(557)  ^  P^*^'  or  pargation  Bom  ammr  sins 
after  death* 

To  Purge,  purdje.  v.  a, 
Ta  cleanse,  to  clear ;  to  clear  fraoi  Roparttics; 
to  clear  60m  guilt  j  to  clev  fion  istpataiieo 
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pfpiik;iOMree^orfNitt#if  hniNitttici;  to 

•vacoatetbebody  bf  IKM)I;  w  dtrify,  to  de* 

feciMc* 
To  PuRGS,  purdje.  v,  n. 

To  have  tireqacm  st0oW         « . 
PUHGE^  piSrdje.  5. 

A  dtfasrtick  taedidte*  a  medlade  \m  evKu- 

aces  the  bodyhy  stool. 

PURGER,  pdrljdr.  u  (08); 
One  who   clears  away  any  thiog  ancioiis; 
pitiget  cathartick. 

Purification,  pi-r4-li*ki'»hiin.  s. 

The  aet  of  makii^  pure;  the  act  of  cleansing 
from  emit ;  a  rite  fieifaiined  bjr  the  Hebrcvrs 
after  cnild-bearing. 
PURiriCAT!VE,p6-rff'fl.kJ.t!v,l 

Purificatory^  pfi-riftt-ka- .  >a, 

tur^c,  (5.1a)  (557)    •  J 

,  JtinriqgfqiKt  oc«in4eqqr  tomiw  paie. 

Purifier,  p4'ri-fl-4r.  s.  (98) 
CloaOser,  rdkier. 

To  PuRiFt,  pi'rJ-fi.v.  a.  (l83) 
To  make  puae  ;  to  free  firom  any  ex.tnncous 
admixtare ;  to  make  clear ;  to  free  from  (yiit 
or  corrapcipn  i  io  dear,  Iram  barbarisms  or 
ioifmpactica.    . 

To  Purify,  pi'ri-fi.  v.  n. 

Puritan «  p&'f^tan.  s.  (m) 

A  oick*oame  given  fonneriy  .to  the  Diiseotcii 
{rom*  the  Church  of  Eoglaiio. 

Puritanical,  pd.re-taii'iie«kiL  •• 
Relating  to>piritaiii>'  •  -      , 

PuRtTAi4isM,  pu'r^-tla-tsm.  s. 

The  notions  of  a  paritan. 

dom  ffom  jjuik,  inoocentc;  chastity,  freedom 
' — I  contattioatlori  of  scxe* 


An  «mnroiderod  and 


l«fem(l 
i  in  which  wormwood 


of  aaedscatcd  9Mk  lit 
and  aromttcks  ite  ] 

To  Purl.  p4rl.  v;n. 
To  mnrmoc,  to  flow  widi  a  gentle  noiac« 

To  Purl,  purl,  v,  a.  ^ 
To  decQcace  with  kid^  or  cnhioidefy. ,  Not 
used. 

Purlieu,  pfir'li.  s. 

The  grounds  on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  b^» 
der,  endotnre. 

PURLINS)  pur'ltns.  s.  ' 
In  Afchitddure,  those  pieces  of  timber  that  lie 
across  the  lafiers  on  the  inside,    to  keep  them 
from  sinkng  in  the  middle. 

To  Purloin,  p&r-l&in'.  v.  a. 
To  aiealk  to  take  oy  theft. 

Purloin er.  pfir.l6!n'dr.  s. 

A  thief,  one  that  steals  clandestinely. 

Purple,  pur' pi.  a.  (405) 
JUd  tinfinied  with  bhw;  in  poetry,  led. 

To  Purple,  pur' pi.  v.  a. 

To  make  led,  to  colour  with  purple. 
Purples,  pur'plz.  s. 

Spots  of  MTid  led,  which  bieak  out  in  malig- 
OMit  levers ;  a  purple  Sever. 

Purplish,  pdWpi-ish.  a. 

Somewhat  purple.  « 

Purport,  pur' port.  s. 

Dengn,  tendency  of  a  writing  or  discoorK. 

To  Purport,  pdr'pArt.  v.n. 
Toiaaeod,  lotendtoAow. 


Purpose,  pur' pus. ».  (166) 

Intention,   design,  effc6l,  consequence;    m* 
stance,  example. 

To  Purpose,  pur'pus.  v.  n. 

To  intend,  to  design,  to  resolve. 

Purposely,  pdr'pus-l^.  ad. 

By  design,  by  intention. 

To  Purr,  pur.  v.  a. 
To  munnur  as  a  cat  or  leopard  in  pleasure. 

Purse,  pdrse.  s. 

A  small  bag  in  which  money  is  contained. 

To  Purse,  purse,  v.  a. 
To  put  into  a  purse ;  to  contrail  as  a  purse. 

Pursenet.  pursc'nct.  s. 
A  net  of  which  the  mouth  is  drawn  ioged)er 
by  a  string. 

PURSEPROUD,  pdrse'pr&dd.  a. 
Pdfed  up  with  money. 

Purser,  pdr'sur.  s.  (98) 
The  paymaster  of  a  ship. 

PUrsiness,  pdr'$i-ncs.  s. 
Shortness  of  breath. 

Purslain,  purs'lfn.  s.  (2O8) 
A  plam. 

Pursuablc,  pur.su'a.bK  a. 
What  may  be  pursued. 

Pursuance,  pur^su'insev  s. 

Prosecution,  proceu. 

Pursuant,  pur^s&'int.  a. 
Done  in  consequence  or  prosecutioa  of  miy 
thing. 

To  PuHSOSi  pur-si'.  v.  a.  (454) 
To  chase,  toMWw  in  hoatiliiy  t  to  prosccote; 
toimitMe^  »  Mow  as  an  example }  mondea- 
vour  to  attam. 

To  Pursue,  pdr'-sd'.  v.  n. 

To  80Qn«  ao  prooead. 
Pursuer,  jpdr-s&'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  foUows  in  hostility. 

PuRSUiT^pdr-sdtc'.  $. 
The  atl  01  foilowiijg  with  hostile  intentitm; 
endeavour  to  attain ;  prosecution. 

Pursuivant,  pdr'swi-vant.  s.  (340) 
A  state  messenger,  an  atteiidam  on' the  beralds. 

Pursy,  pdr's^.  v.  a. 
Shortbrcathed  and  fat. 

Purtenance,  pur'tln-anse.  s. 

The  pluck  ot  an  animal. 

To  Purvey,  pdr-vi'.  r.  a.  (Mp) 

To  provide  with  conveniences ;  to  procure. 

To  Purvey,  pdr-va'.  v.  n. 

To  buy  in  provisions. 

Purveyance,  pdr-va'anse.  s. 
Provision,  procurement  of  viduals. 

Purveyor,  pdr.v&'dr.  s.  (166) 
One  thai  provides  vi8uaU ;    a  procurer,   a 
pimp. 

PuRULENCs,  pd'i^.l2nse.  1,  /,^.,\ 

PuRULENCY,  pi'A.i4n-si./*-^*7;; 

Generation  of  pus  and  mauer<— &e  Mi;c  u- 

LENT. 

Purulent,  pi'rd-llnt.^. 

Consisung  of  pus  or  running  of  wounds. 
Pus,  pus.  S. 
The  matter  of  a  well-digeated  sore. 

To  Push,  push.  v.  a.  (173)  (174) 
To  strike  with  a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  bv 
impolse  of  any  thing:  to  force,  not  by  a  quick 
blow,  but  by  continued  violenee ;  to  press  for- 
ward ;  to  urge,  to  drive ;  to  enforce,  to  drive 
to  a  conclusion ;  to  importune,  to  teaae. 

3B  2 


r 

ne- 


To  Push,  push.  v.  n. 
To  mske  a  tnrust;  to  make  an  effort;  to  m^ 
an  attack. 

Push,  push.  s. 

Thrust,  the  a£l  of  striking  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument;  an  impulse,  force  impressed;  assault, 
attack;  a  forcible  struggle,  a  strong  clfon ;  exi- 
gence, trial ;  a  sudden  emergence ;  pimple,  a 
wheal,  in  thn  seme  not  wei. 

Pusher,  push' dr.  s.  (gs) 

He  who  pushes  forward. 

Pushing,  push'fng.  a.  (410) 

Enterprisii^,  vigorous. 

Pushpin,  push'pln.  s. 
A  chiU*s  plif ,  in  which  pins  are  pushed  alter- 
nately. 

Pusillanimity,  pi-sll-lan-irn'mi- 
t^.  s. 

Cowardice.  ^ 

Pusillanimous,  pu-sll-an'ne-mus, 

a.  Mean-spirited,  narrow-mioded,  cowardly 

PusiLLANiMOUSNESS,  pu-sfUan'ni 

mus-nes.  s. 
Meanne&s  of  spirit. 

Puss,  pds.  $.  (173)  (174) 
The  fondling  name  of  a  cat ;  the  spoctman't 
term  for  a  hare. 

Pustule,  pus'tshile.  s.  (463) 

A  small  sweHhig,  a  pimple,  an  efibrescence. 

Pustulous,  pus'tshd-lds.  a. 

Full  of  pustules,  pimply. 

To  Put,  pit.  v.  a.  (173)  (174) 

To  by  or  reposit  in  any  place ;  to  place  in  any 
'  fitoation ;  to  give  up ;  to  push  into  aAioo  ;  il> 
use  any  a^on  by  which  the  place  oi  state  of 
ant  likvag  is  chaogedi  to  canse,  to  ptodoce ;  K9 
add;  to  place  in  a  reckoning;  10  reduce  to  «ny 
spte;  toobUge,  to  urge;  to  propose,  tostaiet 
to  brii^  into  any  sute  of  mind  or  tbmper ;  to 
olTer^  10  advance ;  to  unite,  ^ojlbtct  as  an  in* 
gredientj  T^opat  hy,  to  turn  off,  to  divert,  to 
thiast  aaKio;  To  pift  down,  to  baffle,  10  repress, 
to  crush;  to  degrade;  10  bring  into <lisose ;  to 
otmfoie;  Toput%<rthf  topr^teae,  mexlend, 
to  emit  as  a  sprouting  plant;  to  neit;  To  put 
in»  to  interpose;  To  put  in  pradice,  to  use,  to 
exercise)  To  put  off,  to  di?esr,  to  lay  aside;  to 
defeat  or  delay  with  some  artifice  or  extuae;  to 
deUy.  to  defer,  to  procrastinate ;  to  pass  frlla* 
ciouslyi  to  discard;  to  recommend,  to  vend  or 
obtrude  ;  To  pot  on  or  tipon,  to  impute,  to 
charge ;  10  invest  with,  as  clotnes  or  covering; 
to  forward,  to  promote,  to  incite ;  to  impose, 
to  inflid;  to  assume,  to  take ;  To  put  over,  to 
refer;  To  put  out,  to  place  at  luiuy ;  togextin* 
guish ;  to  emit,  as  a  jplant ;  to  extend,  to  pro- 
trude :  10  expel,  to  drive  nom ;  to  make  pub* 
lick ;  to  disconcert;  To  put  to,  to  kill  by,  to 
punish  by ;  To  put  10  it,  to  distress,  to  perplex, 
,to  mess  hard ;  to  pot  to,  to  assist  with ;  To  pot 
'ro  death,  to  lull  | To  put  together,  to  accumu^ 
late  into  one  sum  or  mass;  To  put  up,  to  past 
unrevenged  ^  to  expose  publickty ;  to  start ;  to 
hoard  ;  to  hide;  To  pot  upon,  to  incite,  10  in- 
stigate ;  to  impose,  to  lay^opoo ;  To  put  upon 
trial,  to  expose  or  sum^mn  to  a  solemn  and 
judicial  exaniination. 

To  Put,  pdt,  or  pdt.  v.  n. 

To  shoot  or  germinate ;  to  steer ;  To  put  forth, 
to  leave  a  port;  to  germiinie,  to  bud,  to  shoot 
out|  To  put  in,  ro  etver  a  uven;  Tojput  in 
for,  to  chim,  to  stand  candidate  for  ;  i  o  pu^ 
in,  to  ofier  a  claim ;  To  put  off,  to  leave  land; 
To  pot  over,  to  sail  across;  To  put  to  sea,  to  set 
sail,  to  begin  the  course ;  To  put  up^  to  o0er 
one's  self  a  candidate  s  to  advance  to,  to  bring 
one's  self  forward;  To  put  op  with,  to  suffi;^ 
without  r 
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8^(559).  Fate  (73),far(77)5  fill  (83),fat(8l)j  me  (93},ir)ct  (95);  pinc(i05),pin  (l07)}no(i6^),m&ve  (164), 


Q::^*  The  common  pronunciation  of  the  capital 
15  the  first  sound  ^iven  to  this  word  ;  hut  in 
Ireland,  and  the  djfFerent  rounties  of  England, 
it  is  generally  pronounced  recularly  so  as  to 
rhyme  withAu/,  nut^  Sec.  W.  Jonnston  has 
adopted  this  sound,  and  Mr.  Perry  gives  it 
both  wavs,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  rcguhir 
sound.  ^Ir.  Nares  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
this  sound:  and  as  this  wordt  when  a  nouii, 
is  always  so  pronounced,  it  seems  a  needless 
departure  from  rule,  and  embarrassing  the  lan- 
guage, to  have  the  saine  word  difiercnUy  pro- 
nounced. This  is  ant  inconvenience  to  which 
perhaps  all  languages  arc  subjed ;  but  it  ought 
m  all  languages  to  be  avoideaas  much  as  pos- 
sible.— Sec  Bo  V.'  L. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  the  first 
sound. 

Put,  put.  s.  (175) 

A  rustick,  a  clown;  a  game  at  cards. 

PuTAGE,  pu'tidje.  s.  (90) 
In  Law,  prostitution  on  the  woman's  part. 

PuTANiSM,  pi'ta-ntzm.  s. 
I'he  manner  of  living,  or  trade  of  a  prostitute. 

Putative,  pu'ta-tiv.  a.  (157) 

Supposed,  reputed. 

PUTID,  pu'l!d.a. 
Mean,  )ow,  worthless* 

PuriDNESS,  pu'tid-nes,  s. 
Meanness,  vileness. 

Putlog,  put'log.  s.  . 

Putlogs  arc  pieces  of  timber  or  short  poles 
about  seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the  boards  tl^ey 
stand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricki  and  moitar 
upon. 

PuTRBDiNOUS,  pu-trld'c-nus.  a. 
Stinking*  rotten.  ..... 

Putrefaction,  pi-tre-fak's]iuti.  <. 

The  Slate  of  growing  rotten ;  the  aflf  of  making 
rotten. 

Putrefactive,  pu-uc-fak'tivia.  ' 

Making  lotten* 

To  Putrefy,  pA'tre-fi.  v.  a.  (i8i)' 

•  To  make  rotten,  to  corrupt  wiih  rbttcnncrf. 

To  Putrefy,  pu'iri-fi.v.  n.. 

Toroi. 

Putrescence, pu-tres'scnse.  $.(510) 

"  The  state  of  rotting.  .  .  .  »i     ' 

PiiTRESCENT,.pu-tres'6ent.  a.;         ', 
Glowing  rotten.  ..    .     ' 


Putrid,  pu-trid.  a. 

Kotteo,  corrupt. 

PUTRIDNESS,  pu-trid'nes.  s; 
Rottenness. 

Putter,  piVtur.  s.  (98) 
One  who.  puts  i  Putter  on,  inciter,  instigitor. 

Sec  Put. 

PUTTiNGSTONE,.put'ting-stonc.  a. 
In  sonse  paru  of  Scotland  stones  are  laid  at  the 
gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  Pi^tting^ 
stones,  for  trials  of  strength. 

PUTTOCKjput'tuk.  S*  (166) 
A  buzzard.  « 

Putty,  put' te.  s. 

A  kind  ok  powder  on  which  glass  is  ground^  a 
kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 

.To  PuzzLf:,  puz'zl.  v.a.  (405) 
To  perplex,  to  confound,  to  embarrass,  lt>  en- 
tangle. 

To  Puzzle,  puz'zJ.  v.  n. 

To  be  bewildered  in  onc\  own  notioos,.  to  be 
awkward. 

Puzzle,  pSz'zl.  s. 

Embarrassment,  perplexity. 

Puzzler,  puz'zl-ur.'  s.  .(fi8) 

He  who  puzzles. 

Pyg  ARG,  pi^garg.  s* 
A  bird. 

Pygmean, ptg-ix>c'an.  a.. 

BeloDguig'to  a  pfgmy. 
(j;^  This  word  has  the,  accent  on  the  pfmilil- 
matfcfornbe.omc  (casoo  as  EpkuteSn.  .It  is 
derived  frony  Figm4U  Pigmies  \  and  iti  adlJfc- 
tivc,  if  It  bad  onq,  must  ^lave  had  the  diph- 
thong in  it,'  which  would  necessarily  fix  the 
accent  on  that  syllabic .— See.  £  u  R  o  p^e  AK .    \ 
'  **  They  less  than  smallest  dwarls  innarcow  noim 
'*•  Throng  mimberless,  like  thal^jgnuan  racp  , 
**  Beyond  the  Indian  mount.** — Milton,       '  ^  ' 

*Pygmy,  pig'me.,^.     .  j.         ; 

A  dwarf,  one  of  a  natioo  £ibled^to  Jb^  oaly  ih^ee 
spans  high,  and  after  long  wars  to  .have  b^n 
destroyea  by  cranes. 

Pylorus,  pe-lo'rui.s/ti^ylUos). 

The  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

jPypowder,  pi'poitdur.  s-         .    - 

i    SecPuPO\vl>£*.  .      . 

Pyramid,  pVa^mld.  s..  0*o<^)  .(180) 
(    In  Geometry,  iM  siiUd .%Uie^  yrhaa?  basf  i^  4 


polygon,  and  whose  sides  are  plain  trian^^, 
their  sevexf4  points  meeting  in  one. 

Pyramidal,  pi-ram'i-dal.  (187)  \ 
Pyramidical-,  p!r-X-m!d^c-ka).  / 
I    a.  Having  th^onn  of  a  pyiamid. 

PYRAMimcALLY,  pir-a-mid'tkal-c; 
ad.  In  form  of  a  pyninid. 

PYRAMIS,.p!r'3L-Blli;  S. 
A  pyramid*  •   « 

Pyre,  pire.  s. 
A  pile  to  be  burnt. 

Pyrites,  pe-rl'tez,  or  p!r'e-tez.  s. 

(187)  Firestone. 

Q:3^  This'  word  il  accented  on  i)ic  fCCDod  c^*ll»*' 
bio  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.. Sheridan,  Barclavi 
Bailey,  and  Fcnning;  ■  and  cm  the  first  by  DV: 
Kennck,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,'  and  Entick. 
PyrJftes  is  dMaoalipgical  pronunciatioB4  ^or  as 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Gic^k  «r^W 
and  the  Latin  fy'ius^  (both  wi|lidw9€cenijoii 
the  pent|ltimate,  and  preserving  the  fcnn  of 
thefr  ongiratis)  it  ought  to  hsvethe  ^ceitt 
ort  the  same  syllables.  Sec  Priticiples,  No. 
S^'  ,•    *.  '      • 

Pyromancy,  pir'o-man-se^  s^'{5I<)) 

Divination  by  bse.  [^   '  -    - 

PyROTECHNiCAL,pir-o-tik^rffekal:a. 

(530)  £i^ga§^.arskiuuti9'tiiciiiv»ka«'  i 

•PtR-OTkatNiCKS, p!i;,6.tek'nik5f,  s. 
The  art  of  e^n  ploying  fire  to  use  or  pleasure 
tke art  of  fiicworKs. .      1  .        j.  ' .   \  " 

}PYROTECHKYy.pV'o.*tek-ne.  s. 

I     The«rtofm«i»Ring*firt.':     '    •!•'-      I' 

JPyrrhic.  pir'rik.  Si     *      .    ,  "'     *. 
»     A  kin4  of^dancp  in  rfmonr,  fb^idc'thnc. 

.PYRRHON.EAN,;  pir-jfQ - T?i-aii.  a, .... 
Embracing  the  opii^Km  of  <Fyrrbo4 .  -  Af4MM. 

Pyrrhonism,  pir'ro-i>)tem;^^ .  1       - 

.  SdrfticisBB,  nrivcmi'A>hbct      T»  .-  r.    .  .- 

iP^RR'rfON-IST,*Y>fJ-*rf[-n1sl.  S'. 

t     A  sceptic.     ManH. ,   r  '     ,J      ,, 

Pythagorean,  o^Al^iri-dfi^-'.^^ ' 
^    Fotmdedontli^'o^iofioflVlfiS^^^ 
EtjROPEAN.       ...•'•.    "  : 

IPythagorean,  pfeftiig:o:fJ'8n.  L 

\     A  Pythagorean  philosopher.  -  Masem.^ 

;Pi2c,  uik-v  ^-      '"        .'     ''^     *»     * 

5    Thd  Dox  m  which  the  Host  U,kci<^ 


,\       .lit. 
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ft4r(i67).  n.ot(l83);  tibfc  (171),  tub(l72),  bull  (173);  ill  (299) ;  poind  (sis);  thin  (466),  this  (469). 
QUA  QUA  QUA 


1  O  QuACie,  kwak.  v.  .a.  (85)  (sC) 

To  cry  like  a  duck  ;   to  a6i  the  part  of  a 

boastii^  pretender  to  physick,  or  any  other  art. 

Quack,  kwak.  s. 

A  boasttul  pretender  to  arts  which  he  docs  not 
understand ;  a  vain  boastful  pretender  to  pby- 
sick,  one  who  proclaims  bis  own  inedtcal 
abititicft  in  ^blJck  f^aces;  an  artful  uicking 
praSirioncr  m  physick. 

Quackery,  kwak'kur-i.  s; 
Nlean  or  bad  a£b  in  pfayskk. 

Quacksalver,  kwak' sil-vur.  s, 

^Onc  who  brags  of  medicines  or  salves,  a  char- 
latan. 

Qjj.ADRACESlMArL,'  kwod-ra-jcs' Sp- 
inal, a.  (414) 
.  L^nten^.bfslonglng  to  lx:nt. 

Quadrangle,    kwod'ranMU  s. 
(414)    A.^uare,  a  surface  with  four  right 
angles. 

Quadrangular,  kwa-dran'gii-lur. 

a.  (414)  Square,  baviag  four  right  an|;iC$. 

Q^UADRANT,  kwa'drant.  s*  (85) 
fh^  fourth,  part,  the  quarter  ;  the  quarter  of 
a  ciEcIe ;  an  instrument  with  which   latitudes 
arctakbi. 

g3*  It  has  been  observed  in  the  Principles,  No. 
8.5,  86,  &c#  that  *To,  by  articulating  the  <f, 
gives  it  the  deep  broad  sound  equivalent  to  the 
dipht^lioog  fiu.;  aqd  that  u,  preceded  by  ^,  has 
exactly  itic  same  cffcSt.  (414)  Tbil^is  evident 
from  the  souitd  oi  if  in  ihjs  and  similar  words, 
which,  till  lately,  was  always  pronounced 
broad.  Some  innovators  have  attempted  to  give 
the  a\n  this  word  its  slender  sound  ;  but  the 
fiA»lick  ear  seems  in  opposition  to  it,  nor  ought 
It  to  be  admitted.  7  he  broad  sound  is  the 
gcnuii^e  E^iglisb  profiuKtation,  ai  appears  in 
every  word  where  it  is  succeeded,  by  r.  As 
this  consonant,  when  final,  or  followed  by  aoo- 
.th^r  consonant,  gives  every  in  that  precedes  it 
the  ItaliaA  sound  heard  in  father ;  so,  when 
these  letters'  arc  preceded  by  qu,  or  oo,  the  a 
falls  into  the  broad  sound  heard  in  'wafer' 
Thus,  as  we  hear  bar,  dart^-  barrel  ^yt'wh  the 
sound  of  ibe  Italian  « ;  so  we  hnr*war, quart, 
and  quarrel,  with  the  G.enxiao  a.  EquatOTf 
gua^ver,  and  words  endiiiK  wiik  Jiwd  c,  g^^M 
J,  have  'departed  from  this  rule ;  but  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wonts  a^e  left  to  indicate 
plainly  wHat  is  the  an^ogy,  and'  to  direct  us 
w here >u^age  is  doubtful. 

QuADRANTAL,  kwa-draii' tal.  a. 
locluded  to  the  fourth  pari  of  a  circle. 

Quadrate,  kwa'drate.  a.  (pi) 
Sf^uare,  ha  vme.  four  equal  or  parallel  sides; 
divisible  into  lour  equal  parts  i  «uited»  appli- 
cable. 

Quadrate,  kwa'clrate.  s.  (414) 

A  square,  a  sur^K^  witii  four  equal  and  pa- 
rallel sides.' 

To  Quadrate,  kwi'dratc,  v.  n. 

To  suit,  to  be  actommodated. 

Quadratick,  kwa-drat'ik.  a.  (414) 
3elongi|ig.to  a  square 


'^ 


V  ADR atu re,  livk'od'ra-tiVe, 


be  a£l  of  Equating ;  the  first  and  lost  quarter 


of  the  moon ;  the  state  of  being  square,  a  qua- 
dratf,  a  square. 
Quadrennial,  kwa-drcn'jie-al.  a. 
Comprising  ibur  years ;   happening  once   in 
four  years. 

Quadrible,  kwod'rc-bl.  a.  ('405) 
I'hat  may  be  squared. 

Quadrifid,  kw^d'dre-lid.  a. 

Cloven  into  four  divisions. 

Quadrilateral,  kwod-dre-lat'tlr- 

al.  a.  (414)' 
Having  four  sides. 

Quadrille,  ka-d^l^  s..(4i5) 

A  ^ame  at  cards. 

Quadripartite,  kwa-drip'par-tite. 

a.  (153)  Having  four  parts,  divided  into  four 
pjrts. — See  Bi  p  a  H  r  1  t  e  . 

QuADRiREME,  kwod'dre-rltnc.  s.. 
A  gall>  with  £our  banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisyllable,  kwod-dFc-sli'la- 
bl.  s.  (414) 

A  wond  of  four  syllables. 

Quadruped,  kwSd'dru-pJd.  s. 

An  animal  that  j^oes  on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps, 
all  beasts. — See  Millepedes. 
Quadru.pe;>,  kwiSd'dru-ped.  a. 
Having  four  feet. 

Quadt^Uple,  kwid'dru-pl,  a. 
Fourfold,  four  ti  mes  lold. 

To  quadruplicate,  kwa-dru'plc- 
kate.  v:a...(9l) 
To  double  twice. 

'QuadruphcatioNj  k>y6d'dru-pU- 
ka'shun.  s,  . 

Taking  9  thing, four  tiipesi 

Q^UADRUPLY,  kwod'dru-ple.  ad. 
To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

iQlJiERE,  kwi'rl:  S. 

•  .  £nqiiirei  seek. 

To  Quaff,  kwaf.  v.  a.  (85) 

To  drmk,  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 

To  QuAPF,  kwaf,  V.  n. 
To  dnnk  juxuriously. 

'Quaffer,  kwaf'fSr.  s. 

He  who  quaffs. 

Quaggy,  kwag'rJ.  a.  (85)  (283) 

•  Boggy  i  soft,  not  loiid. 

Quagmire,  kwag'mire.  s. 

A  shaking  marsh. 

Quail,  kwale.  s. 

A  bird  of  game. 

QuAiL^iPE,  kvile'pipe.  s. 
I    A  pipe  with  which- fbwlen  allure 

Quaint,  kwant.  s. 

Scrupulously,  minutely  exaft ;    neat,  petty  ; 
subiilcly  excogitated,  fine-S|)uni  affcaed,  fop- 
».*  pish. 

Quaintly.  kwSntMe.  ad. 

Nicely,  exadly,  with  petty  elegance;  artfully. 

Quaintness,  kwint'nes.  s. 
Nicety,  petty  elegancef.; 


:  quails. 


To  Quake,  kwike.  v.  n. 
To  sEake  with  cold  or  fear,  to  ticmble;  to 
shake,  not  to  be  solid  or  firm* 

Quake,  kwake.  s. 
A  shudder,  a  tremulous  agitadon. 

Quaker,  kwa'kur.  s. 

A  stik  of  Christians  that  arose  near  the  middle 
of  the  sevemeenth  century,  who  were  so  named 
from  the  trembling  with  which  they  preaclied 
and  pvayed. 

Quaking-grass,  kwa'klng-gras.  s. 

An  herb.  » 

Qualification,  kwoUli-fe-ki'- 
shun.  s.      . 

That  which  makes  anv  person  or  thing  fit  for 
any  thing ;  acconiplisbmeni ;  abatement ;  di- 
minution. 

To  Qualify,  kwol'le-fi.  v.  a.  (sfi) 

To  fit  for  any  thing  ;  to  furnish  with  qualifi- 
cations, to  accomplish;  to  make  capable  of  any 
cmplo>'menr  or  privilege ;  to  abate,  to  soften ; 
to  assuage;  to  modify,  tp  regulate. 

Quality,  kvvol'ie-te.  s.  (s6) 

Nature  relatively  considered;  property,  acci- 
dent; particular  efficacy ;  dibposition,  temper; 
virtue  6rVicc;  accomplislinr  n!,qualificaiiorji 
chara^cr,  comparative  or  relative  rank  ;  rank, 
I  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

Quality,  kwSl'le-ti.s.  (86) 

Persons  of  high  rankt       •  *  ' 

f  Qualm,  kwam..s.  (463) 

A  sudden  fit  of  sickness,,  a  sudden  seizure  of 
sickly  languor. 

Qualmish,  kwlm'fsh,.  a,    ^  j 

Seized  with  sickly  languor. 

Quandary,  kwon-di're.  s. 

A  doubt,  a  ditficuliy. 

UANTiTiVE,  kwon^e-tiv.  a. 
timablc  accortiing  to  quamiiy. 

ChJANTiTY,  kwon'te-te.  s.  (86) 
jThat  property   of   any  thing*  which  may  be 

.  increased  or  diminished;  any  indeterminate 
wdght  or  measure ;  bulk  or  weight ;  a  propor<2 

.  tion,  a  part ;  a  large  portion ;  the  measuie  of 
time  in  prooounciiig'a  syllable.  ;  % 

Quantum,  kwon'tSm*  s. 

The  quantity,  the  amount. 

Quarantine,' kw8r-ran.t^n'.  s.  * 
(lis)  The  space  of  fony^dayr,  being  the  time' 
which  a  ship  suspeQed  of  infcflion  is  obliged 
to  forbear  inteicourse  or  aominerce.   ' 

Quarrel,  kwor'ril.  s.  (sfl)(4i4)' 

.  A  brawl,  a  petty  fight,  a  scuffle ;  a  dispute,  a 
contest;  a  cause  of  debate;  objeSion,  lU-will; 

To  Quarrel,  kw6r'ril.  v.  n.  (do)  .. 

'  To  debate,  to  scuffle,  to  squabble ;  to  fell  into 
variance  ;.  10  fight,  lo  combat ;  to  find  fiiulr, 
to  pick  objc^ioni.    .     '  .  -  } 

Quarreller,  kw6r'i4l-ur.  s.  (os) 
H^  who  quarrels. 

QjJARRELOUS,  kwor'Hi-us.  a. 
fembnr,  easily  prowked  toennity. 

QjJARRKLSOME,.kwor'ril-sum.  a. 
i.jclii^d  to  bratwls,  easily,  irritated,  iruciblt,' 
cboleiick,.  p  etulant. 
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QUA 


QUE 


QUI 


Wr<(559).  Fite(73),fir{77),fin(83),fat(8i);  mc(93).njit  (95);p!ne(i05),pin  (107);  iio{ia2),inivc(i64)^. 

To  Query,  kwe're.  v.  a. 

To  ask  questioni. 


kw&r'tan. 


Quarrelsomely,  kwor'r!l-sum-le 

ad«^  In  a  quarrdsome  manner^  petulantly,  cho- 
Icrickly. 

Quarrelsomeness,  kwor'rlKsuai- 
n^s.  s. 
Cholcrickness,  petaUnce^ 

QjJARRY,  kwjr're.  (86) 
A  square ;  game  flown  at  by  a  hawk ;  a  itone 
mine,  a  place  where  ihcy  dig  stones. 

To  QjJARRY,  kwJr're.  v.n. 
To  prey  upon,  to  dig  out  stooes. 

Q(JARRYMAN,  kw4r'rc-mln.  s.  (ss) 
One  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 

Quart,  kwirt.  s.  (86)  (414) 

The  iborUi  part,  a  quarter;  the  fourth  part  of 
a  gallon  ;  the  vessel  in  which  stnx^  drink  is 
coonooidy  retailed. 

(^ARTAN.  kw6i 
The  fiaurth-oay  ague 

QuARTATiON,.kw6r-ta'shun.  s. 
A  chymicai  operation. 

Quarter,  kwir'eur.  s.  (86) 

A  fourth  pirt;  a  rtgioii  of  iIk  skies,  at  refer- 
red to  the  seaman's  card;  a  particular  rtpon  of 
a  town  or  country ;  the  place  were  sokhers  are 
lod|i|ed  or  stationed;  proper  station;  reaiissioo 
of  life,  mercy  granted  by  a  conquerer ;  treat- 
ment shown  by  aii  enemy ;  frieivUhip,  amity, 
concord,  in  this  sense  not  used ;  a  meaiucc  of 
eight  bushels. 

To  Quarter,  kwir^tur,  v.  a. 
To  divide  into  four  pans ;  to  divide,  to  baeak 
by  force ;  to  divide  into  distinct  regions ;  to 
statioo  or  lodge  soldiers ;  to  diet;   to  bear  as 
appendage  to  hereditary  armst 

Quarterage,  kwirUdr-ldje.  s.  (90) 

A  quarterly  allowance. 
Quarterday,  kwir'tur-dJ.  s.^ 

One  of  the  four  dbys  in  the  year  on  which  rent 

or  interest  is  paid. 

Quarterdeck,  kwAr'tSr-dik,  s. 

The  short  upper  deck. 

Quarterly,  kwir'tur-li.  a. 

Containing  a  fourth  part. 

Quarterly,  kwir'tfir-li.  ad. 

Once  in  a  quarter. 

QjjarTerm  ASTER,  kw&r'tur-ina-ft&r 
a.  One  who  regulates  the  quarters  of  soldiers. 

QiJARTERM,  kwor't&rn.  s.  (98) 
A  gill,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  nint. 

QuARTERSTAFV,  kwir'tor-stal.  s. 
A  anff  of  defence. 

QUARTICE,  kwAr'tfi.  8.  (l40)(t45) 
An  aspe£t  of  the  pkoets,  when  they  ve  three 
aioei  or  ninety  demet  distant  from  cadiiMiier. 


Quarto,  kw6r'tft.  s. 

A  book  io  whicJi  every  ilieet  makei  four 

leaves. 
To  QjJASH,  kwish.  V.  a. 

To  crash,  10  squeeze }  tosubdue  soddcoly ;  10 

amuxT,  to  nuUily,  id  make  void. 
To  QjJASH^  kwifth.' V.  B. 

To  bcshakea  with  a  noise. 
OpATERCOUMNS,  k4'tcr-kuz-aBz^. 
I415)  Friends.  4    ,  ,    4  • , 

Ouaternary^  kwa-icrnar-e.  «. 

Tlw  oumber  four. 
Quaternion,  kwa-k&r'n^-Sn.  s. 

The  mimber  four. 

Quaternity,  kwa-tcr'ne-tc.  s. 

The  oumber  four. 
Quatrain,  kwi'trtn.  s.  (202) 
A  itana  of  mr  lines  rhyming  altemaKety« 


To  Quaver,  kwlVir.  v.  n.  (86) 

To  shake  the  voice,  to  speak  or  sing  with  a 
tremulous  voice  ;  to  tremble,  to  vibrate.— See 

QuAilRANT. 

Quay,  ki.  s.  (220) 

A  key,  an  artificial  bank  to  the  aea  or  river. 
Quean,  kwene.  s.  (s) 

A  wonhless  woman,  generally  a  strumpet. 

(^EASINESS,  kwe'ze-ikes.  s. 
Tbe.sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 

Queasy,  kwA'ze,  a. 

Sick   with    naiMca;    fiKtidioos,   squeamish 
causing  nauscousness. 


QpEENjkwcen.  s.  (s) 
The  wife  of  a  king,  a  supreme  govetaeta. 

To  Queen,  kwicn'.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  queen. 

Queening,  kwica'iag.  s.  (410) 

An^>plc. 
Queer,  kweer.  a. 
Odd,s 


,  strange,  original,  particular. 
Queer LY,  kwiir'le.  ad. 

Particularly,  oddly. 

Queerness,  kwc^r'nSs.  s. 

Oddness,  particularity. 

To  Qjjell,  kwil.  V.  a. 

To  crush,  to  subdue,  originiHy  to  kill. 


QjJELL,kwiL  «. 

Mu  ■ 


[urdcr.    Obsolete. 
QjUELLER,  kwelMfir.  s.  (98)   • 
One  that  crushes  or  subdues. 

Qu£L(2UECHOS£,  kek'sh^zc.  s. 
A  trifle,  a  kickshaw.    French, 

To  Quench,  kw^nsb.  v.  a. 

To  extinguish  fire;  to  still  amr  paaaion  or 
commotson ;  to  allay  thlnt ;  to  <Ksttoy. 

To  Qjjench,  kwlnsh.  v.  n. 
To  cool,  to  grow  cool.    Not  in  uae. 

CLENCH  ABLE,  kwSiuh'a-bi.  a. 
That  may  be  quenched.    ~ 

Quencher,  twJnsh'dr.s.  (9a) 

j£xtinguid)er. 

Quenchless,  kw^nshM^s.  a. 

Unettiognishable. 

i^  ERE  NT,  kw^'r^.  s. 
The  compbinant,  the  plaintiff. 

QjJERiMONious.  kwlr-r/i-mo'oe-UB. 
a.  Qoenilous,  compUiMng. 

QjjERiuoNiousLY,  kwlr-i4-in£'ii£. 

As-I^.  ad. 
QuerokNitly,  complainiogly. 

QjJMiMONioUSNSSs,  kwir-r^-nio' 

n^.&s-R^s.  s.    . 
'    A  complaining  tempef . 
Querist,  kwi'rfst.  s. 

An  inqoirer,  an  asker  of  questiqos. 

Quern,  kw?rn.  s. 

A  hand  mill.    Obsolete. 

QuERPO,  kwir'pA.  s. 
A  dretf  close  to  the  body,  a  waistcoat. 

QuERRY,  kwir'rc,  i. 
Agroom  oeloo^ing  to  a  prince,  or  one  con- 
versant io  the  kmg*s  stdilcs. 

Querulous,  kwlr'rA.l&s.  a. 

jyfourniog,  habitually  complaining. 
Qjjerulousnbss,  kwir'rO-l&s-iiesv 


a.  Habit  or  quality  of 

Query,  kw*'Te.t, 

A  quettioo,  an  kii^utj  10  he  iciolved, 


„ ,  all  empaift}Ied  Jury; 
ivcly;  eftqniry,  examinatbo. 
QuESTANT,  bwSi'iant.  S. 
Seeker,  endeavourer  after.    Not  in  ose. 

Qajestion,  kw&'tshun.  s.  (464) 
Inierrogaioiy,  any  thing  inquirad;  mqoiiy, 
disquisition  ;  «  dispute,  a  subjeH  of  detate; 
aftair  to  be  enamtaed  ;  doobt,  oontiofeny,  <£$. 
pute;  examination  by  torture;  state  of  being 
the  sttbjefl  of  presem  inquiry. 

To  Question,  kw&'uhun.  v.  n. 

To  inquire ;  to  debate  by  totdnDgpiories. 

To  Question.  k\%»^s'tshSn.  v.  a. 
To  examine  one  by  qtiestions ;  to  doubt,  to 
be  uncertain  of;  m  have  no  confidence  in,  vt 
mention  as  not  to  be  tmnod. 

Questionable,  kw2s't»hdn4>b].a. 

Dottbtaa,    diaputafafe;   snspicioos,  Jiable  to 
suspicion,  liable  to  question. 

Question ARY,  kwis'tshun-t-ri.  a. 

Inquiry,  asking  questions. 
QjJESTIONABLENESS^  kwls'tsh&l-i- 

bl-n&.  It. 
The  qoaiity  of  being  questionaUe. 

Questioner,  kwcs'tshun-ur.  s. 
An  inquirer. 

Qjjestionless,  kw&'tshdn.Jis.  ad. 
Ccrtamly,  without  doubt. 

QpESTMAN,  kw&t'man.  (88)        1 
QjUESTMONGER,  kwest'isJlng-gur./ 
s.  Starter  of  lawsuits  or  prosecutions. 

ChjESTRisT,  kwes'ulst.  s. 
Seeker,  punuer. 

QuESTUARV,kwit'ulWi4.ri.  a. 
Smdjonscf  profit. 

To  Quibble,  kwib'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 
«   To  pun,  to  play  00  the  sound  of  words. 

Quibble,  kwfb'bl.  a. 

A  low  conceit  depending  on  the  soimd  of 
words,  a  pun. 

QyiBBL&R,  kw&'bl-{ir.  a.  (98) 
A  pnnster. 

Quick,  kwik.  a.  , 

Xiving,  MX* dead ;  swift,  nimble,  donevidi 
eeteriiy;  speedy,  free  from  delay,  aaiw, 
•prightfy,  ready. 

Quick,  kwlk.  ad. 

Nimbly,  speedily,  leadiiy. 

<luiCK,  k%v!k.  a. 
The  living  flesh, 
bawtbom. 

QuifckBEAM.  kwfk'b^mc.  a. 
•  A  species  of  wild  ash. 

To  QjjiCKEN,  kwik'kn.  v.  a.  (l03) 
To  make  alive ;  to  haaieo;  to  excite. 

To  Quicken,  kwik'kn.  v.  n. 

To  become  alive,  as  a  woman  quichens  with 
child }  to  move  with  afiivity. 

Quicken £R,  kwlk'kn-ir.  a. 

One  who  makea  alive;  that  which  acccleiaMi, 
that  which  aAuatea. 

QuiCKLiidE.kivtk'llme.  a. 

Xune  unquenched. 

Quickly,  kwtk'l^.  ad. 

.    Nimbly,  spieedily,  adively. 

Quickness,  kwik'nis.  v. 

Speed ;  afiivity ;  keen  aensibiKty ;  Aarpnen. 

Quicksand^  kwtk'a^.  s« 

Moving  sand,  unsolid  gronnd. 


ihle  pattt;   pbnts  of 
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To  Quickset,  kwlk'slu  v.  a. 

Te  pTaat  wich  livuag  oUnts. 
Quickset,  kwlk^set.  s. 

JLiving  phD(  set  (ogMvc. 

OuiCKSiGH'fED,  kwtk^si'tld.  a. 

naving  a  aharp  sight. 
Q.UICKSIGHT£DM£S$»    kwlk-Sl'tedj- 

nis,  s. 

Sharpness  of  sight. 

Quicksilver,  kw!k'sil-vun  s.  (98) 

A  mineral  substance,  mercury. 

QjaiCRsiLVERED,  kwfk'sfUvurd.  a. 

(399)  Overiaiil  wiik  quicksilver. 
QuiDpiT,kwld'dlt.  s. 
A  subtilcy,  an  equivocation.  ^ 

Quiddity,  kwJd'i-ti.  s. 

Xaxncet  that  which  is  a  pix>per  answer  to  the 
question  Quid  est?  a  schoLastick  term;  a 
trifling  nicety,  a  cavif. 

f^  This  IS  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin 
word  SfyMitaSf  and  can  be  literally  oiplained 
bynoihiogbma  word  as  barbarous  m  £i)gli&h, 
Wbatiity. 

h;issCB«CK,  kwi<is'a«iise.  %.  (310) 


QyiB 

Rest, 

Qui  ESC] 

Xcaikig, 


Quiescent,  kwL^s's^Dt.  a. 

g,  not  peiog  in  motion* 


)  not  cuffled. 


Quiet,  kwi'lu  a.  (99) 
Still,  peac«ibly ;  w>t  in  miii 

Quiet,  kwl'it.  •.';' ' 

Rest,  fepose,  tranoniUity, 

To  QpiET,  kwrit.  V.  a. 
To  calm,  to  Iul|,  to  pacify s  |o  fttlL 

Quieter,  kwi'2t-t8r.  s. 

The  peraoo  or  thing  that  quien. 

QuiETiSM,  kwi'&.^sm.  s. 
TfanquiUity  of  mind.    The  ikidritt  of  Qui- 


Qui 

Call 


QuiETiST,kwi'i.t!st.  s. 
One  wlMlblk>wi  the  dofirioeof  Quietism, 
taught  by  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  and  con- 
demned hy  the  Chuich  of  Rome, 

QuTETLY,  kwi'lt-U.  ad. 
Calmly  i  pcaceably|  at  fcst. 

Quietness,  kwi'et-n&.  s» 
Coolness  of  tempers  peace,  tnnquillity ;  stiH- 
ness,  calmness. 

riETSOME,  kwi'^t-sdizi.  a. 
aim,  still,  undisturbed. 

Quietude,  kwl'e-t&dc.  s. 

Rest,  repose. 

Quill,  kwil.  s. 
The  bald  aodstraitt  feather  of  the  wing,  of 
which  pent  are  ma£ ;  pikkor  dvt  of  a  por- 
cupine ;   reed  on  which  wavers  wind  tbeir 
threads. 

Quillet,  kwil'llu  si  (99) 

Subiiliy,  nioeqr. 
Quilt,  kwilt.  s. 

A  cover  made  by  stitchiqg  one  dodi  over 

another  with    some  soft  substance  betwctn 

them. 
ToQ^iLT,  kw!U- v,a. 

To  stitch  one  cloth  upon  another  with  jomc- 

tltti^  soft  between  them. 

Quinary,  kwl'na-r£.  a. 

uoosisting  of  five. 

Quince,  kwtnse.  i. 

Atiee,  the  fruit. 
QuiNCUNCiAL.  kwiA.kj2i«'«bsU*  a. 
(408}  ikfiogthcfbrm<faq«iiai«U 


Quincunx,  kwtBg'kungks.  s. 

QuiocunKOideriaa  pMatien  of  trees,  dis- 
posed originally  in  a  square,  consisting  of  five 
trets,  one  ai  OKk  comer  and  a  fifth  in  the 
middle,  which  disposition,  lepeaicd  ^gain  and 
again,  fermaa  tegular  grove,  woodf  or  wildtr- 
ness. 
^  As  the  accent  is  en  the  fitst  pliable  of  this 
word,  it  is  under  the  same  predicament  as  (be 
fint  syllable  of  Ctngrfgau.  See  Principles, 
No.  408. 

QyiNQUANGULAR,  kwln-kwang'- 

eu-lar.  a.  (408} 
Having  five  corners. 
Qj;iN(2UENNiAL,  kw!ii-kwln'ni-alv 
A  bstiug  five  years^  happening  once  in  five 
yeari. 

Quinsy,  kwin'zA.  1. 
A  tumid  inflammatioB  iatbe  throat. 

Quint,  k!nt.  s. 

A  set  offive;  sequents  of  five.  A  term  at 
cards,  pronounced  iCnr#. 

Quintain^  kwfn'tfn.  s.  (208) 

A  post  with  a  juming  top, 

QutNTESSENCE,  kwln-tls'sinsc.  s, 
A  fifth  being ;  an  extrad  from  any  thing,  coo- 
uining  all  ia  virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 

^  All  our  orthoe^sD  hot  Dr.  Ash  iflace  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  My 
opinion  is,  that  it  may  have  the  accent  either 
on  the  4frst  or  second  as  the  rhythm  of  the 
phrase  requiiei ;  (524)  and  this  word  perhaps 
requires  it  ofreoer  on  the  aecood  than  the 
firsL 

QuiNTiLE,  kwln'dl.  s.  (i4o) 

An  aspe£l  of  the  planets,  comprehending' 
seventy«>two  degrees  or  a  fifrh  part  of  the 
nesvens.    Jsb.* 

QuiNTiN,  kwin'tln.  s. 
An  upright  pest  ibr  the  exercise  of  tilting. 

Quintuple,  kwin't&.pl.  a. 

Fivefold. 

Quip,  kw!p.  s. 

A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt. 
Quire,*  kwire.  $• 

A  body  of  singers ;  a  chorus ;  the  part  of  the 
church  where  toe  service  is  sung;  a  bundle  of 
paper  consisting  of  twenty-four  sheets. 

To  Quire,  kwlrc.  v.  n. 

Tostng  in  concert. 

QuiRiSTER,  kwirMs-tfir.  s. 
phoristcr,  one  who  sings  in  concert,  geneiany 
m divine  service. 

f^  There  is  a  vulgar  proouooation  of  the  fint 
i  in  this  word  which  gives  it  the  sound  of 
shorts;  this  sound  is  proper  in  ^mrk  wheat 
the  r  is  succeeded  by  a  consonant,  but  not 
in  the  word  in  question  where  these  letters 
are  succeeded  by  a.  vowel.  See  Principles, 
No.  S08.        . 

Quirk,  kwirk.  s.  (loe) 

\2^ick  stroke,  sharp  fit ;  smart  taunt ;  subtilty, 
nicety,  artful  distinoion }  loose  light  tune. 

To  Quit,  ktvtt.  v. a. 

To  discharge  an  obligation,  to  tnpke  even;  to 
set  free ;  to  carry  throuflJh,  to  discharge,  10 
perform  ; .  to  clear  himself  of  an  aAir ;  to  re- 
pay, to  requite;  to  vacate  obligations;  to  pay 
an  obligation,  to  clear  a  debt,  to  be  tanta- 
mount; to  abandon,  tofiyrsake;  to  resign,  to 
give  up. 

Quitchgrass,  kvfitsh'fras. «. 

I)og  grass. 


Quite,  kwKe.  ad. 

Completely,  peife£ily' 
Quitrent,  kwit'rcnt.  s. 

omall  sent  reserved. 

Qv  I TS,  k wfts .  imeri . 
An  exclamadoa  used  when  any  thing  is  repaid 
and  the  parties  become  even. 

Quittance,  kwlt'tansc.  s. 

l)ischarge  from  a  debt  or  obligation,  an  acquit- 
tance ;  recompence,  repayment. 

To  Quittance,  kwit'tanse.  v.  a. 

To  repay,  to  recompense. 
Quitterbone,  kwit'tur-bone.  s. 
A  hard  round  swelling  upon  the  coronet,  be- 
tween the  heel  and  tb^  quarter  of  a  horse. 

Quiver,  kwtv'vur.  s.  (98) 

A  case  for  arrows. 
To  Quiver,  kwlv'vir.  v,  n. 

To  quake,  to  pbv  with  a  tremulous  motion  ^ 

to  shiver,  to  shudder. 

Quivered,  kwiv'vurd.  a.  (395)  . 

rurni&hed  with  a  quiver ;  sheathed  as  in  » 
quiver. 

QjJODLlBET,  kwod'li-bJt.  s. 
A  nice  point,  a  subtiHy. 

QUOIF,  kwMf.  s.  (415) 
properly  Coif.    Any  cap  with  which  the  head 
is  coveted ;  the  cap  of  a  serjeant  at  Uw.    See 
Coif. 

To  QuoiF.  kwiif.  V.  a.  (415) 
To  cap,  to  dress  with  a  headdress. 

Quioffure,  kwiif'urc.  s. 
Properly  Coiffure.    Head-dress. 

QuoiT,  kwiit.  8.  (415) 

Properly  Cs;>.  Something  thrown  to  a  ateat 
disunce  to  a  certain  point ;  the  discus  of  the 
aocienu  is  sometimes  called  in  English  Quoit, 
but  impfoperly. 

(^  Tin  the  orthography  of  a  word  is  fixed,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  settle  its  pronuociatioo. 
That  the  words  Sh/otf  and  %etf  ought  to  he 
written  Coif  and  Cotf,  appears  from  the  deri* 
vation  of  the  first  from  the  French  ro^,  aiid 
of  the  second  from  the  Dutch  cocti^i  and  if 
this  be  granted,  it  will  necessarily  ibllow  tM 
we  ought  to  pronounce  them  Coif  and  Coit^ 
(4*5) 

To  OuoiT,  kw^t.  V.  n. 
To  throw  quoits,  to  play  at  quoits. 

To  OuoiT,  kwift.  V,  a. 
To  throw. 

Quondam,  kwoii'dam.  a. 

naviog  been  formerly.    A  ludicrous  woid. 

Quorum,  kwA'ram,  ». 
A  bench  of  justices,  such  ft  number  of  any 
officers  as  is  sufficicm  to  do  business. 

Quota,  kwo'iJ. ».  ^92) 

A  share,  a  propoition  as  assigned  to  etch. 

Quotation,  kwo-ti'sh&n.  s.  (415) 

I'he  a3  of  quoting,  citaiibnt  pensge  adduced 
out  of  an  autbor  as  evidence  or  iUustfiiion. 
|:3r  In  this  and  similar  words  Mr.  Sheiidan, 
and  several  mpefiable  oithoepisis,  pronounce 
the  qm  like  k^  biii,  as  Mt^  Nares  justly  observes, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  why.  If  it  be  answered, 
that  the  Latins  so  orooouoccd  these  letters,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  wheii  we  alter  our  Latin 
pronunciaiion,  it  will  be  time  enough  10  alter 
those  English  words  which  are  denvcdfav 
that  lar^guage. 

To  QjJOTE,  kwote.  v.  a. 
To  cite  ao  awhor,  or  the  wonU -of  another. 

UOTEli,  kwi^tdr.  s.  (99) 
Citer,  he  that  quotes* 
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Quoth,  kwu/A,  or  kwo/*.  verb  imp. 
Quoih  I,  say  I,  or  said  I;  Quoth  he,  lays  he, 
or  said  be. 

g:^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scoft, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  pfonouAce  the  0  in  this  word  long 
as  in  ^otbi  but  Buchanan  short,  as  iamofh. 
This  latter  pronunciation  is  cenainly ,  more 


agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  •  befbie  tb, 
as  m  *r»rA,  froth,  cioib,  &c.;  but  my  ear  ^is 
me  It  I  have  not  always  heard  it  pronounced 
like  the  0  rnJoib,  as  if  writteo  ba^Mtb^  which 
u  the  pronuDciaiioo  Mr.  £lphiiiiu>n  gives  it, 
and,  in  my  opioioo,  is  ihe  erne  one. 

QuoTiDXAN,  kwo-dd'jA-an.  a, 
Daily,  happening  everyday. 


Quotidian,  kwo-t!d'je-an.  s.  (224) 

T*93)  A  quotidian  fever,  a  fever  which  returns 
every  day. 

Quotient,  kwo'shlnt.  s. 

In  Anthxnetick,  Quotient  i»  the  number  pro- 
duced by  the  divisions  of  the  two  ^ivcn  nam- 
bcrs  the  one  by  the  other.  Thus  divide  is  iy 
4,  and  3  is  the  quotient 
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rSb'bi.  1 


•  RAC 

1  O  R ABATE,  ra-bate'.  v.  n. 

In  Falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist 
again. 

To  Rabbet,  rab'bft.  v.  a,  (99) 
To  pare  down  pieces*  of  wood  so  as  to  fit  one 
^  another. 

Rabbet,  rab'bit.  s. 
A  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces  so  that  they 
wrap  over  one  another. 

Rabbi,  rab'be,  or  rab 

Rabbin,  rab' bin 

A  doftor  among  the  Jews. 

(J;!*'  The  first  of  these  words,  when  pronounced 
in  Scrip- urc,  ought  to  have  the  tast  lylbble  like 
the  verb  to  buy. 

Rabbinical,  lab-bin'e-kal.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  Rabbins.     Mason. 

Rabbit,  rab'bit.  s. 

A  furry  animal  that  lives  on  plants,  and  bur- 
rows  in  the  eround. 

Rabble,  rab'bl.  s.  (405) 

A  tumultuous  crowd,    an  assembly    of    low 
people.  ^ 

Rabblement,  rab  bl-ment.  s. 

Crowd,  tumultuous  assembly  of  mean  pcoplC| 

Rabid,  rab'bid.  a.  (544^ 
Fierce,  furious,'  mad. 

Race,  rise.  s. 
A  family  ascending;  family  descending;  a 
i;eneration,  a  colletlive  family ;  a  particular 
breed ;  Race  of  ginger,  a  root  or  sprij^  of  gin- 
ger;  a  particular  strength  or  taste  ot  wine ; 
contest  in  running ;  course  on  the  feet ;  pro- 
gress, course. 

Racehorse,  rase'hirse.  s. 
Horse  bved  to  run  for  prizea- 

Racemation,  ras-se-ina'shun.  s. 
(530)  Cluster  like  thai  of  grapes. 

Racemiferous,  ras-s€-mif'er-us.  a. 
Bearii^  clusters. 

Racer,  rise' dr.  s.  (pg) 
Runner,  one  that  contends  in  speed. 

Raciness,  ra's^-nes.  $. 
The  quility  of  being 'racy. 

Rack,  rak.  s. 
An  epgine  of  torture  $  tonurr,  extreme  pain; 
a  distan,  commonly  a  portable  distaffV  from 
which  they  spin  bv  twirling  a  bail ;  the  clouds 
as  they  are  .driven  by  the  wind ;  instruments  to 
bya  spit  on  in  feasting )  a  wooden  graie  in 
which  hay  ia  placed  for  ottle;  arrack^  n  spi- 
rituous liquor. 


RAD 

To  Rack,  rak,  v,  n. 
To  stn»m  as  clouds i)efore -the  wind. 

To  Rack,  rak.  v.  a.> 
To  torment  by  the  rack  ;  to  torment,  to  lia- 
rass;  to  screw,   to  force  to  performance  \  to 
stretch,   to  extend;  to  defecate,  to  draw  off 
from  the  lees. 

Rack-rent,  rak'rent.  s. 

Rent  raiMtd  to  the  uttermost. 

Hack-renter,  rak'rlnt-ur,  s. 
One  who  pays  the  uttermost  rent. 

Racket,  rik'kir.  8.  (99) 

An  iriegular  clattering  noise  j  a  confused  talk 
m  burlesque  language;  ih<:.  insuiunent  with 
which  players  strike  ihc  ball. 

Rackoon,  rak-ko«n'.  s. 
A  New-England  animal,  like  a  badger. 

Racy,  ra'se.  a; 
Strong,  flavourous,  tasting  of  the  soil. 

Raddock,  rad'duk.  s.  (i66j 
A  bird 

Ra 


Sparkling  lustre. 
Radiant,  ri  de-ant,  or  ra'je-ant.  a. 

Shining,  brighify sparkling,  emitting  rays. 

To  Radiatk,  raM^-ate,  or  ra'jc-atc, 
v.  n.  To  emit  rays,  to  shine. 

Radiation,  ri-de-a'shfin,  or  rS-ji- 
a'shfin.  s.  (534) 

Beamy  lusttt,  emission  of  rays ;  emission  from 
a  centre  every  way. 

Radical,  rad'de-kal.  a. 

Primitive,  original. 

Radicality,  rad-de-kal'e-te.s. 
Origination. 

Radically,  rad'dc-kaUe.  ad. 

Originally,  primitively. 

Radicalness,  rad'de-kal-n^s.  s. 
The  Slate  of  being  radical. 

To  Radicate,  rad'de-kate.  v.  a. (91) 

To  root,  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly. 

RADiCATiON,rad-e*kVshun.  s. 
The  a^  of  fixing  deep. 

Radicle,  rad'dc->I.  s.  (405) 
That  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  whici»  hccoinra 
its  root. 


RAG 

Radisk,  rad'dfsh.s. 
A  root  which  is  cnramon!y  cUltifated  in  ibc 
kitchen  gardens. 

^  I'hJa  wofd  if  comnanly,  bat  comipdy, 
pronounced  as  if  wriwen  Reddish.'  The  dcvia- 
ation  IS  but  small;  nqr  do  I  thing  it  ^o  incor- 
rigible as  that  of  its  brothei^  escukot^  Asf.v 
RAcos,  Cucumber,  and  L^ettuci; 
which  see.  '^        .  «  . . 

Radius,  xVAhlVfov  llf^Lh.  s:(293) 

(294)  The  semi-diameter  of  a  circle;  a  bone 
of  the  fore-arm,  which  accompanies  the  uloa 
from  the  elbow  tathe  wrist. 

To  Raffle,  rJf'fl.  v.  n.  (405) 

TocastdiceloraprH^      .      ;  ,. 

Raffle,  raf^fl.s.  • 
A  species  of  game  or  lotteiy,  in  wfricfa  manv 
stake  «  small  |Nirt.of  the  value  of/ some  single 
thing,  in  consideration  of  a  chance  to  gun  it. 

Raft,  raft.  s.  (70)   •       • 
A  frame  or  float  made  hff  laying  pieccf  of  tin- 
ber  cro:i8  each  other. 

Rafter,  raPtir.  $.  (ps) 
1  he  secondary  timbers  ot  \he  hoiise,  the  tim- 
bers which  are  let  into  the  great  bttn. 

Raftered,  raf'turd.  a.  (350) 

Built  with  rafters.  *" 

Rag,  rSg,  s.  (74)  ^ 
A  pie<:e  or  cloth  toni  from  the  res',  a  latter ; 
any  ihing  rent  and  tattered,  worn  dm  clothe.. 

Ragamuffin,  rag-a-mi&rfiu.  s, 

A  palcry  mean  fellow. 

Rage,  radje.  s.  .  . 

Violent  anger,  vehement  hiry ;  vehemence  or 
exacerbation  df  any  thing  painjful. 

To  Rage,  radje.  v.ji.  (74) 
To  be  in  a  fuiy,  to  be  heated  with  excrssive 
anj^r ;  to  ravage,  to  exercise  fury;  toad  widi 
mischievous  impemosity. 

Racbful,  radje'lul.a. 
Furioos,  violent. 

Ragged,  r3g'g!d.X(9x>)  (38i) 

Kent  mijo  tatters ;  une vc«,  consisting  of  parts 
alffMst*  dmmlted ;  dmacd  in  taiten :  rucijcd, 
not  smooth. 

IRaggedness,  ra£'gfd-n&.  s. 

State  of  being  dressedin  utters. 

Ragingly,  ra'jfng-li.ad. 
J    With^veheroept  fcry. 

RagiJ/a^,  rSg'inln.  s.  Tss) 
OnewtM^etliMin^. 
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nSr  (l©7).  nSt  (163)  ;  tibc  (171)3  t4b  (172),  ball  (173) ;  A!l  (299) ;  p6und  (313) ;  thin  (466),  this  (469). 


Ragout,  ra-eoo'.  s.     French. 

Me^t  st£wcd  and  highly  seasoned. 

Ragstone,  rag'stine.  «... 
A  stone  so  named  from  hs  breaking  in  a  nig- 
ged manner;     the  stone  with    which  they 
smooth  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
ragged-  4,2 

Ragwort,  rag'wurt.  s.  {166) 

A  plant. 

Rail,  rile.  s.  (202) 

A  crosi  beam  fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  upright 
posts ;  a  aeries  of  posts  conne£bd  with  beams 
by  which  any  thing  is  enclosed ;  a  kind  o(  bird ; 
a' woman's  iipper  garment. 

To  Rail,  rale.  v.  a. 
To  enclose  with  nils  -,  to  range  in  a  line. 

To  Rail,  rale.  v.  n. 

To  use  insolent  and  reproachfbl  language. 

RAiLER.rile'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  insults  or  denmcs  by  opprobrious 
language 

Railing,  ra  ling.  s. 

A  series  of  Tiijs:  reproachful  language. 

Raillery,  ral'ier-e.  s. 

Slight  satire,  satirical  merriment. 

(^  We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  English  word  to  raily  however 

.  nearly  ihey  may  be  sometimes  allied  in  prac- 
tice. RatUerjf  comes  dircBly  from  the  French 
word  railkrte  \  and,  in  compliment  to  that 
language  for  the  assistance  it  so  often  affords 
us,  we  pronounce  the  first  pliable  nearly  as  in 
the  original.  This,  however,  ia  not  a  mere 
compliment,  like  the  generality  of  those  we 
pay  the  French ;  for,  were  we  to  proooufice 
the  first  syllable  like  rml,  it  might  obscur:  and 

Srvert  the  meaning.  Mr.Sbendan,Mr.Scott, 
r.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  1  have 
marked  it. 

Raiment,  ra'mlnt.  s.  (202) 

Vesture,  vestment,  clothes,  dre&s,  garment. 

To  Rain,  rane.  v.  n.(202) 

To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds ;  to  fall  as 
rain ;  It  rains,  the  water  falls  from  the  ciouds. 

To  Rain,  rane.  y.  a. 
To  pour  down  as  Tain. 

Rain,  rane.  s. 

The  mQistaretbac  foils  from  the  clopds. 

Rainbow,  rine'bo.  s.  (33;;)    . 
The  iris,   the   scmicrrclc   of  various  colours 
which  appears  in  showery  weather. 

Rain  DEER,  rane'decr.  s. 

A  deer  with  large  horns,  which,  in  the  north- 
ern regions,  draws  sledges  through  the  snows. 

Raininess, panc'e-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  :»howcry. 
Rainy,  rajie'e.a. 
Showery,  wet. 

To  Raise,  rize.  v..  a.  (202) 
To  lift,  to  heave ;  to  soc  upright  i  to  ert%  to 
buiid  up ;  to  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or 
illustrious;  to  increase  in  current  value  ;  10 
elevate;  fo  advance,  to  prefer;  to  excite,  to 
pni  ina6iion  ;  to  excite  to  war  or  tumult,  to 
stir  up ;  to  rouse,  to  stir  up ;  To  give  begin- 
ning to,  as  he  raised  the  family  ;  to  bring  mio 
being  ;  to  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  se* 
ponte  spirits ;  to  bring  from  death  to  life;  to 
occasion,  10  begin;  to  set  up,  to  uuer  loudly ; 
to  colled,  to  obtain  a  certain  sum  ;  to  collect, 
to  assem^jje,  to  levy ;  to  give  rise  to;  To  raise 
paste,  to  form  paste  into  pies  without  a  dish. 

Raiser,  raze' dr.  s.  (98) 
He  that  raises. 


Raisin,  ri'zn.  s. 

A  dried  grape. 

0^  If  anuquiiy  can  eivc  a  sanation  to  the  pro- 
nunciation ofa  word,  this  may  be  traced  as  i» 
back  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Falstaff, 
in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  being 
urged  by  the  Prince  10  give  reasits  for  bis 

^  condud,  tells  him,  that  if  raisins  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries^  he  would  not  give  him  one 
upon  compulsion.  This  pun  evidently  shews 
these  words  were  pronounced  exadlv  alike  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  that  Mr.  SheridMi'a 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  written  ray-s^n^ 
IS  not  only  contrary  to  general  usage,  but, 
what  many  would  think  a  greater  offence,  de« 
stru^ve  of  the  wit  of  Shakespeare.  Mr,  She- 
ridan has  Mr.  Scou,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W, 
.Johnston,  on  his  side;  and  I  have  Dr.  Kenrick 
and  Mr.  Nares  on  mine. 

Rake,  rake.  s. 
An  instrument  with  teeth,  by  which  the  groiind 
is  divided ;  a  loose,  disorderly,  viscious,  wHd, 
gay,  thoughtless  fellow. 

To  Rake,  rake.  v.  a. 
To  gather  with  a  rake;  to  draw  together  by 
violence ;  to  scour,  to  search  with  eager  and 
vehement  diligence;  to  heap  icigctlier  vcA 
cover;  to  fire  on  a  ship  in  the  diretiion  of 
head  and  stern. 

To  Rake,  take.  v.  n. 
To  search,  to  grope  ;  to  pass  with  violence ;  to 
lead  an  iri^uuldr  life. 

Raker,. rake' ur.  s. 

One  that  rakc«. 

Rakehell,  rake'h^l.  s. 
A  wild,  worthless,  dissolute,  debauched  fellow. 

Rakehelly,  rake'h^ie.  a. 

Wild,  dissolute.  ^  " 

Rakish,  rake'ish.  a. 

Loose,  dissolute. 
ToRally,  ral'le.  V.  a. 
To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces  imo  or- 
der ;  to  treat  with  satirical  merriment. 

To  Rally,  ralMi.  V.  n. 
To  come  again  into  order ;  to  exercise  satiri- 
cal menimei)t. 

Ram,  ram.  s. 
A  male  sheep;  an  instrument  to  batter  walls. 

To  Ram,  ram.  v,  a. 
To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering 
ram;  to  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  toge- 
ther. 

To  Ramble,  ram'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  rove  loosely  and  ineguWly,  to  wander. 

Ramble,  ram'bl.  s. 

Wandcr.iJg,  irregular  excursion. 

Rambler,  ram'bl-ur.  s.  (98) 

Rover,  wanderer. 
RAMBOozE,ram-boSze'.  s. 
.  A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

Ramification,  ram-rae-fe-ka'shun. 

,  s.  Division  or  separation  into  bnocbcs,  the 

ajElof  branching  out. 
To  Ramify, ram' me- fLv.  a.  (ld3) 
To  separate  into  branches. 

To  Ramify,  ram'me-fi.  v.  n. 
To  be  parted  into  branches. 

Rammer,  ram|mur.  s.  (99) 

An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  driven 
hani;  the  stick  with  which  the  charge  is  lorced 
into  ihe  gun. 

Rammish,  ram'mish.  a. 

Strong  scented. 

Ramous,  ra'mus.  a.  (314) 
Branchy,  consisting  of  branches. 

3C 


T,  ram  pJrt.  \^ 

E,  ram'pire.    1 
3rm  of  the  wall  behin 


To  Ramp,  ramp.  v.  n. 
To  leap  with  violence ;  lO  climb  ai  a  plant.' 

Ramp,  ramp.  s. 
Leap,  spring. 

Rampallian,  ram-plryan.  s.  (il3J 

.  A  mean  wretch.     Not  in  use. 

Rampancy,  ram'4)3n-si.  & 
Prevalence,  exuberance. 

Rampant,  r&mp'ant.  a. 
Exttberaot,  overgiowine  restraint;  in  Heraldry, 
Rampant  ia  when  the  Tion  b  reared  up  in  the 
escuibeoii,  ai  it  were,  leady  to  combat  with  his 
enemv. 

Rampart, 
Rampire, 

The  platform  of  tKe  wall  (ehitid  the  parapet ; 
the  wall  round  fortified  places. 

^ffr  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  this  word  Ramfyr^  and 
pronounces  thej^  in  the  last  syllable  short:  but 
this  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Johnson's  orthography, 
and  the  pronunciation  is  in  opposition  to  ana- 
logy .—See  Um  p  I  r  e  . 

Ran,  ran. 

Preterit  of  Run. 

To  Ranch,  ransh.  v.  a. 
(Corrupted  fiom  'wrench.)    To  sprain,  to  in- 
jure  with  violent  contorrion. 

Rancid,  ran'&fd.a. 

Strong  seemed. 

Rancidness,  ran's!d-nes.  1 
Rancidity,  ran-sfd'e-t^.    y* 

Strong  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 

Rancorous,  rang'kir-Ss.  a.  (314) 

Malignant,  spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree. 

Rancour,  rang'kur.  s.  (314) 
Inveterate  malignity,  stedfast  implacability. 

Random,  ran/dum.  s.  (1C6) 
Want  of  dire£lion,  want  of  rule  or  method; 
chance,  hazard,  roving  motion. 

Random,  rari'dum.  a. 
.  Done  by  chance,  roving  without  dire£lion. 

Rang,  ""^"S* 

Preterit  of  Ring. 

To  R'ANGEf  ranje.  v.  a.  (74) 
To  place  in  order,  to  put  in  ranks ;  to  rove 
over. 

To  Range,  rinjc.  v.  n. 
To  rove  at  large ;  to  be  placed  in  order. 

Range,  rinje.  s. 

A  rank,  any  thing  placed  in  a  line ;  a  class, 
an  order;  excursion,  wandoring;  room  for 
excursion ;  compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  ex- 
cursive. 

Ranger,  rin'jur.  s.v(98)  * 
One  that  rangei,  a  rover;  a  dog:  that  beau  the 
eround ;  an  officer  who  tends  tne  game  of  a 
iorest. 

Rank,  rangk.  a.  (408) 

High  growing,  strong,    luxuriant;    fruitful, 
bearing  strong  pbnts ;  strong  scented,  rancid  ; 
high  tasted,  stiong  in  quality  ;  rampant,  high 
grown ;  grots,  coarse. 
Rank,  rangk.  s.. 

Line  of  men  placed  a-breast ;  a  row  \  range 
of  subordination ;  c^dss,  oitler ;  degree  of  di|^ 
nity ;  dignity,  high  pbce,  as  He  t»  a  OMn  of 
rank. 

To  Rank,  rangk.  v.  a. 

To  place  vbreasi ;  to  range  in  any  particular 

class ;  to  arrange  methodically. 
To  Rank,  rangk.  v.  n. 

To  be  ranged,  tolw  placed. 
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To  Rankle,  rangk'kl.  v.  n. 
To  fester,  to  breed  corruption,  to  be  inflamed 
in  body  or  mind. 

Rankly,  rangk'll.  ad. 
Coarsely,  grossly. 

Rankmess,  ranek'nes.  s. 
Exuberance,  superfluity  of  growth. 

Ran  NY,  ran'ne.  s. 
The  shrewmouse. 

To  Ransack,  ran'sak.  v.  n. 
To  plunder,  to  pillage ;  to  search  i^rrowly. 

Ransome,  ran'sum.  s.  (166) 
Price  paid  for  redemption  from  captirity  or 
punishment. 

(f:|r  I  cannot  conceive  Dr.  Johnson's  rea$0f)S 
lor  writing  this  word  with  tlie  hnai  ^,  since  it 
come  from  the  French  ran^wi,  and  all  his 
examples  are  without  this  letter, 

To  Ransom,  ran'sum.  v.  a. 
To  redeem  from  captivity  or  punishment. 

Ransom  LESS,  ran'sum-lls.  a. 

Free  from  ransom. 

To  Rant,  rant.  v.  a. 

To  rave  in  violent  or  high-sounding  language. 

Rant,  rant.  8. 
High-sounding  bnguage. 

Ranter,  rant'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  ranting  fellow. 
Rantipole,  rant'c-pole.  a. 

Wild,  roving,  rakish. 
Ran  u  LA,  ran'nu-la.  s.  (92) 

A  soft  swelling,  possessing  those  salivals  which 

are  under  the  tongue. 

Ranunculus,  ra-nung'ku-lu$.  s. 

Crowfoot. 

To  Rap,  rap.  v.  n. 
To  strike  wiih  a  quick  sinart  blow. 

To  Rap,  rap,  v.  a. 
To  affeft  witli  rapture,    to  sirtke  with  catacy, 
to  hurry  out  of  himself;  to  snatch  away. 

Rap,  rap.  s. 
A  quick  sman  blow ;  counterfeit  halfpenny. 

Rapacious,  ra-pa'shus.  a. 
Giving  to  plunder,  seizing  by  violence. 

Rapaciously,  ra-pS'shus-le.  ad. 

By  rapine,  by  violent  robbery. 

Rapaciousness,  ra-pa'shus-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  rapacious. 

Rapacity,  ra-pas'se-ti.  s. 
Addidkdiiess  to  plunder,  exercise  of  plunder ; 
rdvcnousncss. 

Rape,  rape,  s. 

Violent  defloration  of  chastity;  something 
snatched  away;  a  plant,  from  the  seed  of 
which  oil  is  expressed. 

Rapid,  rap'id.  a. 
Quick,  swift. 

Rapidity,  ra-p!d'e-te.  s. 
Velocity,  swiftness. 

Rapidly,  rap'!d-le.  ad. 

Swiftly,  With  quick  motion. 

Rapidness,  rap'id-nes.  s. 

Celerity,  swiftness. 

Rapier,  ri'pe-cr.  s.  (113) , 

A  sm^n  sword  used  onlv  in  ihnutiog. 
RAFifcR-FiSH,  ra'pc-ir-flsh.  s. 

A  sword-fish. 
Rapine,  rap'in.  s.  (i4o) 

TheaB  of  plundering;  violence,  force. 

Rapper,  rap' pur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  strikes.   • 


Rapport,  rap-port' .  s.     French, 

Relation,  reference'. 

Rapsody,  rap'so-de.  s. 

(^  A  Rhapsody  was  originally  the  title  of 
Homer's  Poems,  and  meant  no  more  than  a 
colle6lion  of  several  smaller  pans  into  one  ; 
but  is  now  applied  to  any  wild  or  unconnected 
effusions  of  imagination.  As  the  R  in  the' 
Greek  'Va^M^ix  has  ihe  rough  breathing,  this 
word  is  better  written  rhapsody. 

Rapture,  rap'tshure.  s.  (461) 

£csiasy,  transport,  violence  of  any  pleasing 
passion;  rapidity,  haste. 

Raptured,  rap'tshurd.  a.  (359) 

Ravished,  transported. 

Rapturous,  rap'tshiir-us.  a.  (314) 

Ecsiatick,  transporting. 

Rare,  rare.  a. 

Scarce,  uncommon ;  excellent,  valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found  ;  thinly  scattered,  thin, 
subtle,  not  dense ;  raw,  not  fully  subdued  by 
the  fire. — See  R  f.  a  r  . 

Rareshow,  ra'ri-sho.  s. 
A  show  carried  in  a  box. 

Rarefaction,  rar-re-fak'sliun.  s. 
Extension  of  the  parts  of  a  bodv,  that  makes 
it  take  up  more  room  than  it  did  bcfoce. 

Rarefiable.  rar'ri-fi-a-bl.  a. 
Admitting  rarela^ion. 

To  Rarefy,  rar're-fi.  v.  a.  (J83) 
To  make  thin,  contrarv  to  condense. 

To  Rarefy,  rar're-fi.  v.  n. 
To  become  thin. 

Rarely,  rSre'li.  ad. 
Seldom,  not  often  ;iinely,  nicely,  accurately. 

Rareness,  rarefies,  s. 

Uncommonncss,  value  arising  firom  scarcity. 

Rarity,  ri'ri-te.  s. 
Uncommonncss,    infrequcncy,  a  thing  valued 
for  its  scarcity. 

Rarity,  rar'i-te.  s.  (530) 
Thinness,  subtlety,  the  contrary  to  density. 

(J^  The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is  not  only  necessary  to  convey 
their  different  signification,  but  to  show  their 
diflPerent  etymology.  The  first  comes  to  us 
from  the  French  rarete,  and  the  last  from  (be 
Latin  r^ritas;  which  therefore,  according  to 
the  most  sftded  analogy  of  our  language, 
ought  to  have  the  antepenultimate  syllable 
short.  See  Principles,  No.  511;  al^o  the 
word  Chastity. 

Rascal,  ras'kal.  s.  (ss) 

A  mean  fellow,  a  scoundrel. 

Rascallion,  ras-kal'yun.s.  (l  13) 
One  of  the  lowest  people. 

Rascality, ras-kal'e-ti.  s. 
The  low  mean  people. 

Rascally,  ras'kllUi.  a. 

Mean,  worthless. 

To  Rase,  rSzc,ofrace.  v.a.  StcRaze. 
To  skim,  to  suike  on  the  surface ;  to  over- 
throw, to  destroy,  to  root  up  ;  to  blot  out  by 
rasure,  to  erase. 

|J:|r  There  seems  to  be  no  small  dtfficuhy  in 
setding  the  ortbogiaphy  and  pronunciation  of 
this  word.  Dr.  Johnsoo  advuet,  when  it  sig- 
nifies to  strike  slightly,  to  write  it  rase\  and 
when  it  signifies  to  xmn^  raze.  Whatever 
may  be  the  utility  of  this  distinQion  to  the  eye, 
the  ear  seems  to  have  made  no  such  disiin8ion 
in  the  sound  of  the  / ;  at  graze ^  which  is  evi- 
dently ^rmed  from  this  word,  and  seems  to 


have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  sii 
ing  to  strike  slightly,   has   preserved   the  s:  ; 
while  erase,  which  means  to  dcitrov.  to  ex- 
punge, to  take  away  entirely,  is  by  all  our  or- 
thocpists,  except    Dr.  Kenrick,  pronounced 
with  the  /  pure.     But  rase^  whether  signifying 
to  strike  slightly,  or  to  overthiow,  ha:;  been  so 
generally  pronounced  with  the  s  like   2,  that 
most  of  our  writers  have  adopted  the  latter 
chara6lcr ;  and  this  sound,  it  may  be  observed, 
seems  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  verbs 
in  this  termination  than  that  in  erase,   (437) 
(467)  But  as  nothing  seems  to  be  more  fixed 
in  the  language  than  the  sharp  hissing  sound  of 
/  in  erase  i  so  if  analogy  and  usage  were  to  com- 
pound the  difference,  perhaps  it  would  be  e^^te^ 
to  bring  rase  to  the  sound  of  race^  as  Mr.  EI- 
phinston  has  done,  than  erase  to  the  sound  of 
fraze^  as  Dr.  Kenrick  has  done :  but  to  sound 
it  with  the  hissing  j  when  it  is  written  raze^si 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  done,  is  a  solecism  in  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  though  s  often  goes  into  the 
sound  of  K,  z  never  Roes  into  that  of  /. 
The  confusion  ol>servab1e  among  our  riihon  in 
this  word  soHiciently  shows  how  inconvenient 
it  is  to  make  the  same  letters  sound  diflcrrnriy 
when  a  difiercnt  sense  is  conveyed.    Dr.  John- 
son seems,  aware  of  this  when  he  recomcnends 
a  different  orthography  for  this  word,  as  it  ac- 
quires a  diflfercDt  meaning ;  but  he  does  not 
tell  lu  whether  rase  is  to  be  pronounced  like 
race  or  raze ;  nor  do  any  of  our  orthoepists . 
make  this  distindion  of  sound  according  10  the 
sense.    With  great  deference  to  Dr.  JobRSOo, 
peihaps  such  a  distitifiion,  both  in  sound  and 
spelling,  is  unnecessary  atxl  embarrassing.  The 
best  way,   therefore,   in  my  opinioni  will  be 
always  to  spell  this  word  with  the  z  as  in  r^sor, 
and  to  pronounce  it  with  the  z  when  it  is  vmh 
ten  rfl/f.— See  Bowl. 

Rash,  rash.  a. 
Hasty,  violent,  precipitate. 

Rash,  rash.  s. 

An  efflorescence  on  the  body,  a  breaking  out. 
Rasher,  rash'ur.  s.  (gs) 

A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 

Rashly,  rash'li.ad. 

Hastily,  violently,  without  due  consideratioo. 

Rashness, rash'nes.  s. 
Foolish  contempt  of  danger. 

Rasp,  rasp.  s. 

A  delicious  bcriy  that  grows  on  a  species  of 
the  bramble,  a  raspberry. 

To  Rasp,  rasp.  v.  a. 
To  rub  to  powder  with  a  very  rough  file. 

Rasp,  Vasp,  s. 

A  large  roiigh  file,  commonly  used  to  wear 
away  wood. 

Raspatory,  rasp'a-tur-c.  s. 

A  chirurgcon's  ra&p. 

Raspberry,  or  RASBERRY,ras'blr-c 

s.  A  kind  of  berry. 

Raspberry-bush,  ras'b^r-rc-bdsh. 
s.  A  species  o£  bramble. 

Rasure,  ri'zhAre.  s.  (452) 

The  a3  of  scraping  or  shaving ;  a  mark  in  a 
writing  where  somcibing  has  been  rubbed  oat. 
See  Rase. 

Rat,  rat.  &• 
An  animal  of  tbe  mouse  kind   that  iofrsts 
bouses  and  ships ;  To  smell  a  rat,  to  be  pot  on 
the  watch  by  suspicion. 

Ratable,  li'ta-bl.  a. 

Set  at  a  certain  rate  or  value. 

Ratably,  rJ'ta-ble.  ad. 
Propordoawly. 
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Ratafia,  rat-a-fe'a.  s. 

A  fine  liquor,  prepared  from  ihc  kernels  of 
apricots  and  spints. 

Ratan,  rat-tan',  s. 
An  Indian  cane. 

Rate,  late.  s. 

Price  fixed  on  any  thing;  allowance  settled; 
dt-grce,  comparative  height  or  value  ;  quan- 
tity assignable  *.  that  which  sets  value ;  man- 
ner of  doing  any  thing ;  degree  to  which  any 
thing  is  done ;  tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

To  Rate,  rate.  v.  a. 

To  value  at  a  certain  price ;  to  chide  hastily 
and  vehemently. 

Rath,  Ath.  a. 

Early,  coming  before  the  time. 

Rather,  raTH'ur.  or  ri'THur.  ad. 
More  willingly,  wiih  better  liking;  preferably 
to  the  ocher,  with  better  reason ;  in  a  greater 
decree  than  otherwise  ;  more  properly  ;  espe- 
cially ;  To  have  raiher,  to  desire  m  prefe- 
rence, a  bad  expression;  it  should  be,  Will 
rather. 

(^  Df.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  the 
comptirativc  of  ratb,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying 
soon,  and  that  it  siill  retains  iis  original  signi- 
iicatlon  ;  as  we  may  say,  "  I  would  sooner  do 
'*  a  thing,"  with  as  much  propriety  as  **  I 
'•  would  rather  do  it."  Some  very  refpeSa- 
hlc  speakers  pronounce  this  word  with  the 
first  syllable  like  that  in  Ri-^venywd  Mr. 
Nares  has  adopted  this  pronunciation.  X>r. 
A:)h  and  Bailey  seem  to  be  of  the  Siime  opi- 
nion ;  but  all  the  other  oriho.*pists,  from  whom 
we  can  certainly  know  the  qjantity  of  the 
vowel,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  £lphm«ton,Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry, 
Buchanan,  and  Eniirk,  make  it  short.  There 
is  a  pronunciation  of  this,  and  some  few  other 
words,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called 
diminutive.  Thus,  in  familiar  conversation, 
V  hen  we  wish  to  express  very  littUt  we  some- 
times lengthen  the  vowel,  and  pronounce  the 
word  as  ifwriiten  ieriU\  In  the  same  manner, 
when  rather  signifies  just  preferable,  we 
lengthen  the  first  vowel,  and  prowuncc  it  long 
and  slender,  as  if  written  rqyiber  ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  why  the  long  slen- 
der ^ouiid  of  the  vowel  has  so  much  obtained, 
for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly  on  the  iidc  of 
the  other  proouncia» ion,  and  analof^y  requires 
it,  as  this  word  is  but  the  old  com))atative  of  the 
word  ratbi  soon. 

Ratifia,  rat-c-tee  .  s. 

A  liquor,  flavoured  with  fruit  kernels. — 
Mason, 

Ratification',  rar-te-fe-ka'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  r#tifyinj;,  confirmation. 

R.\TiFiRR,  rai'tc-fi-ur.  s.  (os) 
The  person  or  thing  ibdt  ratifies. 

To  Ratify,  lal^e-fl.  v.  a. 

To  confirm,  lo  settle. 
RATl0,ia'she -6.  s, 
ProiTortion. 

To  Ratiocinate,  rash-c-os'c-uate. 

V.  a.  To  reason,  to  argue. 

Ratiocination,    lash-e-os-e-na'- 

shun.  s.  (536) 

The  aft  of  reasoning,  the  aft  of  deducing  con- 
sequences from  premises. 

Rational,  rasb'On-al.  a.  (.507) 

Having  the  power  of  reasoning  ;  agreeable  to 
reason ;  wise,  judicious,  as  A  rational  man. 

Rationalist,  rash'un-ai-list.  s. 

One  who  proceed^  in  his  oisquisi lions  and 
prailice  wholly  upon  reason.    * 


Rationality,  rash-^-o-nal'^-ti.  s. 

The  power  of  reasoning ;  reasonableness. 
Rationally,  rash'fin-al-i.  ad. 

Reasonably,  with  reason. 
Ration  ALNESS,  rdsh'un-al-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  rational. 

Ratsbane,  rats'b^ne.  s. 

Poison  for  rats;  arsenick. 
Ratteen,  rat-tiin'.s. 
A  kind  of  stuff. 

To  Rattle,  rat'tl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  make  a  quick  sharp  noise  with  fre^iuem 
repetitions  and  collisions ;  to  speak  eagerly  and 
noisily. 

To  Rattle,  rat'tl.  v.  a. 

To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or 
noi^;  to  stun  with  a  noise,  to  drive  with  a 
noise ;  to  scold,  to  rail  with  clamour. 

Rattle,  rat'tl.  s. 

A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated ;  empty  and 
loud  talk ;  an  instrument  wnich  agitated  makes 
a  claitering noise ;  a  plant.  , 

Rattleheaded,  rat'tl-hed-ed.  a. 

Giddy,  not  steady. 
Rattlesnake,  rai'tl-snike.  s. 

A  kind  of  serpent. 

Rattlesnake-root,  rat'tl-snJke- 
roof.s. 

A  plant,  a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use 
it  asacenain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake. 

RATTOON,rat-toSn'.  s. 
A  West- Indian  fox. 

To  Ravage,  rav'vidje.  v.  a.  (90) 

•  To  lay  waste,  totock,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 

Ravage,  rav'vidje.  s. 

Spoil,  rain,  waste. 

RAVAGER,rav'vidje-ur.  s.  (gs) 
Plunderer,  spoiler. 

R.AUCiTY,  raw's^-te.  s. 
Hoarseness,  loud  rough  noise. 

ToRave,  rave.  V,  n. 
To  be  delirious,  to  talk  irrationally;  to  burst 
out  into  fijrious  exclamations  as  if  mad ;  to  be 
U'^.reasunably  fond. 

To  Ravel,  rav'vLv.a.  (102) 
lb  entangle,  to  mvolve,  to  perplex  ;  to  un- 
weave, to  unknit,  as  To  ravel  out  a  twist. 

To  Ravel,  rav'vl.  v.  n. 
To  fall  into  perplexiiv  or  confusion ;  to  work 
in  perplexity, to  busy  nimsclf  with  intricacies. 

Ravklin,  rav'lfn.  s. 
.  In  fortification,  a  work  that  consists  of  two 

faces,   that  makes  a  salient  angle  commonly 

called  half  moon  by  the  soldiers. 

Raven,  ra'vn.  s,  (i03J 

-A  large  oljck fowl. 

To  Raven,  rav'vn.  v.  a.  (lOa) 

.    To  devour  wit h  great  eagerness  and  rapacity. 

({:f"_  After  eniimerating  several  derivations  of 
ihi;  word,  Skinner  seems  at  laft  to  have  fixed 
on  the  true  one,  by  deriving  it  from  the  word 
raiwrtt  as  this  bird  is  the  most  voracious  and 
greedy  of  all  others. 

Ravenous,  rav'vn-us,  a. 

Furiously  voracious,  huogr)*  to  rage* 
RAVENOUSLV,rav'vii-us-lc.  ad. 

With  raging  voracity. 

Ravenousness,  rav'yn-us-nes.  s.. 

Rage  for  prey,  furious  voracity. 

Ravin,  rav'in.  s.  '     x 

Prey,  food  gotten  by  violence ;  repine,  rapa- 
ciousncss. 

3  C  2 


Ravingly,  r4'v!ng-le.  ad.  (410) 
With  phrcnzy,  with  distraftion. 

To  Ravish,  rav'ish.  v.  a. 

To  constuprate  by  force ;  to  take  away  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  delight,  to  rapture,  to  transport. 

Ravisher,  rav'Ish-ur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  embraces  a  woman  by  violence ;  one 
who  takes  any  thing  by  violence. 

Ravishment,  rav'ish-ment.  s. 

Violation,  forcible  constupration ;  transport, 
rapture,  pleasing  violence  of  the  mind. 

Raw,  rSw.  a. 
Not  subdued  by  the  fire;  not  covered  with  the 
skin;  sore;  immamre,  unripe;  unseasoned, 
unripe  in  skill ;  bleak,  chill. 

Rawboned,  raw'bond.  a.  (359) 
Having  bones  covered  with  flesh. 

Rawhead.  riw'hed.  s. 
The  name  of  a  speftre,  to  frighten  children* 

Rawly,  rSw'lc.  ad. 
In  a  raw  manner;  unskilfully,  newly. 

Rawness,  riw'nls.  s. 
State  of  being  raw ;  unskilfiilness. 

Ray,  rh.  s. 

A  beam  of  lij^ht ;  any  lustre,  corporeal  or  in- 
tellectual ;  a  fish ;  an  herb. 

To  Ray,  ra.v.a. 
To  streak,  to  mark  in  long  lines.    Not  used. 

Raze,  raze.  s. 

A  root  of  ginger. 

(p3^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  like  the 
noun  race,  but  improperly.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  rayz,  a  root,  and  should  either  be 
pronounced  with  the  «,  or  written  with  the  c. 

To  Raze,  raze.  v.  a. — See  Rase. 
To  ovenhrow,  to  ruin,  to  subvert ;  to  eiface ; 
to  extirpate. 

Razor,  ri'zur.  s.  (166) 
A  knife  with  a  thick  blade  and  fine  edge  used 

in  shuving. 

Razorable,  li'zur-a-bl.  a. 
Fit  to  be  shaved. 

Razorfish,  ra'zur-fish.  s. 
A  fish. 

Razure,  ra'zhure,  s.  (4S4) 
Aft  of  erasing. 

Reaccess,  ri-ak-ses'.  s. 
Visit  renewed. 

To  Reach,  retsh.  v.a.  (227) 
To  touch  with  the  band  extended ;  to  arriyc 
at,  to  attain  any  thing  distant ;  to  fetch  from 
some  place  distant  and  give ;  to  bring  forward 
from  a  distant  place  ;  to  hold  our,  to  stretch 
forth  ;  to  attain ;  to  penetrate  to ;  to  extend 
to;   to  extend,  to  spread  abroad. 

To  Reach,  retsh.  v.  n.  (352) 
To  be  extended ;  to  be  extended  far ;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  make  efforts  to  attain ;  to  take  in  the 
hand. 

Reach,  retsh.  s. 

Ati  of  reaching  or  bringing  by  extension  of 
the  hand  ;  power  of  rcachmg  or  taking  in  the 
hand  ;  power  of  attainment  or  management ; 
powrr,  limit  6f  faculties;  contrivance,  anful 
scheme,  deep  thought ;  a  Fetch,  an  artifice  to 
attain  some  distant  advantage ;  extent. 

To  React,  ri-akt'.  v.a. 

To  return  the  impression. 

Reaction,  re-ak'shun.  s. 

'I'hc  reciprocation  of  any  impulse  or  force  im- 
pressed, made  by  the  bi  dy  in  which  such  im- 
preitsion  is  made :  Aftion  and  Reaction  are 
equal. 
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To  Rkad,  reed.  v.  a. 
Pret.  Read  ;  part.  pass.  Read.  To  peruse  any 
ihinc;  writteii ;    to  discover  b)[  cbaralilcrs  or 
marks;    to  learn  by  observation;    to  know 
fully. 

To  Read,  rild.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  per&rro  tbe  ad  of  perusing  Writing;  to  be 
studious  in  books;  to  know  by  reading. 

Read.  red.  part.  a.  (231) 
Skilful  by  reading. 

Reading,  reed'fns.  s.  (410) 

Study  in  books,  perusal  of  books  ;  a  le£lare; 
a  preledion  ;  publick  recital ;  variaitton  of 
copies. 

Readeption,  re-ad-cp'shun.  s. 

Recovering,  a£i  of  regaining. 

Reader,  ried'fir.  s.  (qs) 

One  that  peruses  any  thing  written ;  one  studi- 
ous in  books ;  one  whose  omce  is  to  read  prsycrs 
in  churches. 

Readership,  ried'ur-ship.  s. 

The  office  of  reading  prayers. 

Readily,  rcd'd4-li.  ad.  (234) 
Expeditely,  wiih  .little  hindrance  or  delay. 

Readin4(:ss,  red'de-nes.  s. 
Expedrtcncss,  promptitude;  the  state  of  being 
ready  or  fit  for  any  thing;  facility,  freedom 
frona  hindrance  or  obstruSiion ;  state  of  being 
willing  or  prepared. 

Readmission,  r^-ad-roish^dn.  s. 
The  a€i  of  admitting  again* 

To  Readmit,  rc-ad-mit'.  v.  a. 

To  let  in  again. 

To  Re  ADORN,  riXdirn'.  v.  a. 
To  decorate  again,  to  deck  shnew. 

Ready,  r&l'dc.  a.  (234) 
Prompt,  not  delaving ;  fit  for  a  purpose,  not 
to  seek ;  prepared,  accommodated  to  any  de- 
sign ;  willmg,  eager ;  being  at  the  point,  not 
distant,  near ;  being  at  hand  ;  next  to  hand ; 
&cile,  easy,  opportune,  near;  quick,  not  done 
with  hesitation ;  expedite,  not  embarrassed ; 
To  make  ready,  to  make  preparations. 

Ready,  rJd'de.  ad. 
Readily,  so  as  not  to  need  dfclay. 

Ready,  rSd'di.  s. 

Rea<;|y  money.    A  low  word. 
Reaffirmance,  rc-af-l*^r'mSnse.  s. 

Second  affirmation. 

Real,  ri'al.  a. 

Not  fKlifioas,  not  imaginary;  true,  genuine; 
in  Law,  consisting  of  things  immoveable,  as 
land. 

Reality,  re-al'c-tc.  s. 
•Truth,  what  is,  not  what  merely  seems;  some- 
thing intrinsically  imponant. 

To  Realize,  re'al-izc.  v.  a. 
To  bring  into  being  or  aQ;  to  convert  money 
into  hud. 

Really,  ri'al-e.  ad. 

«ith  adual  existence ;  truly,  not  seemingly; 
I  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opinion. 

Realm,  relm.  s.  (234) 
A  kingdom,  a  kiog^s  dominion ;   kingly  go- 
^     veromeot. 

^M    Realty,  ri'aUti.  s. 

Loyalty.    Little  used. 

Ream,  rime.  s.  (227) 
A  bundle  of  paper  conuining  twenty  qoiies. 

To  Reanimate,  rc-an'ne-mate.  v.a. 

To  revive,  to  restore  to  life. 

To  Reannex,  re-an-neks'.  v.  a. 
To  annex  again. 


To  Reap,  ripe.  v.  a.  (227) 

To  cut  corn  at  tiarvest ;  to  gatcier,  to  obtain. 

To  Reap,  rcpe.  v.  n. 
To  harvest. 

Reaper,  re'pfir.  s.  (.gs) 

One  that  cuts  corn  at  harvest. 
Reapinghook,  re'ping-hSok.  s, 
A  hook  used  lo  cut  corn  in  harvest. 

Rear,  rere.  s.  (227) 
The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the  Ijludcr 
line  of  a  fleet ;  the  last  class. 

Rear,  rire.  a.  (227) 

Raw,  half  roasted,  half  sodden. 

Q^  This  word  is  frequently,  but  corruptly,pro- 
nounced  as  if  written  rac/.  But  though  rear, 
rhyming  with  fiar,  is  the  true  pronunciation, 
we^  must  not  suppose  it  to  have  the  least  af- 
finity and  signification  with  rear  (behind). 
Junius  and  SKinncr  derive  this  word  from  the 
Saxon  word  brere,  signifying  flueni  or  /r^m- 
Bl/ng  like  the  white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  when 
unconcoded ;  hence  Junius  exprains  the 
phrase  a  Reer-egg^  a  trembling  egg;  and 
Skinner  imagines  that  this  word  may  come 
from  the  Greek  word  *Pi»,  to  flow,  because 
unconne3ed  eggs  easily  flow  or  move  about ; 
or  he  supposes  that  our  word  rear,  and  the 
Saxon  brere,  may  possiblv  come  from  the 
Latin  rants,  as  opposed  to  dense,  because  eggs, 
when  boiled,  lose  their  fluidity,  ai.d  grow 
thick.  This  derivation  of  Skinner  seems  a 
little  too  6r  fetched.  Whatever  may  be  iu 
origin  in  the  Saxon,  it  seems  to  have  been' 
used  in  that  language  for  entile  and  uncon-' 
eo£ledi  from  the  Saxon  it  comes  to  us  in  that 
sef^se,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  written 
as  well  as  pronounced  Rere, 

To  Rear,  rere.  v.  a. 
To  raise  up ;  to  lift  up  from  a  fall ;  to  bring 
up  to  maturity  ;   to  educate,  to  instrud ;  to 
exalr,  to  elevate ;  to  rouse,  to  stir  up. 

Rearward,  rere'wird.  s. 
The  last  troop ;  the  end,  the  tail,  the  train  be- 
hind ;  tbe  buer  part. 

Rearmouse,  rere'tniuse  s. 

The  leather-winged  bat. 

To  Re  ASCEND,  re-as-send'.  v.  n. 
To  climb  again. 

To  Reascend,  rJ-as-send'.  v.a.* 
To  mount  again.  - 

Reason,  re'zn.  s.  (170}  (227) 

I'he  power  by  which  man  deduces  one  propo- 
sition firom  another,  or  proceeds  frpm  premises 
to  consequences ;  cause,  ground  or  principle ; 
cause  eflicient ;  final  cause ;  argument,  ground 
of  persuasion,  motive;  clearness  of  faculties ; 
right,  justice;  reasonable  claim,  just  pra6lice ; 
rational,  just  accounts  moderation;  moderate 
demands. — See  Raisin. 
To  Reason,  re'an.  v.  n. 

To  argue  rationally,  to  deduce  consequences 
justly  tcom  premises;  to  debate,  to  discourK, 
to  caise  disquisitions,  to  make  enquiries. 

To  Reason,  ri'zn.  v.  a. 
To  examine  rationally. 

Reasonable,  ri'zn-a-bl.  a. 

Having  the  faculty  of  reason ;  ailing,  speaking 
or  thinking  rationally;  just,  rational^  agreeable 
to  reason;  not  immoderate;  tolerable,  being 

'  in  mediocrity. 

Reasonableness,  re'zn-a-bUnes.  s. 

The  faculty  of  reason;  agreeableness  to  reason; 
moderation. 

Reasonably,  re'zn-a-ble.  ad. 
Agreeable  to  reason ;  moderately,  in  a  degree 
reaching  to  mediocrity. 


I 


ReAsoner,  re'zn-fir.  s.  (99) 
One  who  reasons,  an  araucr. 

Reasoning,  re''zn-ing.  s.  (4io) 

Argument. 

Reasonless,  re'zn-les.  a. 

Void  of  reason. 

T9  Reassemble,  re-as-sem'bL  v.a. 

Tq  coUe£l  anew. 

To  Reassert,  re-as-sen'.  v.a. 

To  assen  anew. 

To  Reassume,  ri-as-sum«'.  v.a. 
To  resume,  to  take  again. 

(j^  See  Principles,    No.  454,   and  the  word 

Assume. 

To  Reassure,  re-a-shfire'.  v.  a. 
To  free  from  fear,  to  restore  from  terrour. 

To  ReIave,  rive.  v.  a. 
To  takeaway  by  stealth  or  violence. 

To  Rebaptise,  ri-bap-tizc'.  v.  a. 
To  baptize  again. 

REBAPTizATiON,ri-bap-ii-za'shQn. 
s.  Renewal  of  baptism. 

To  Rebate,  re-bke'.  v.  n. 
To  blunt,  to  beat  to  obtuseness,  to  deffrive  of 
keenness. 

Rebeck,  re'bek.s. 
A  three  stringed  fiddle. 
Rebel,  rib'el.  s.  (102)  (492) 

One  who  opposes  lawful  authoniy. 

To  Rebel,  ri-b^i'.y.n. 
To  rise  in  opposition  against  lawful  auihonty. 

Reseller,  re-bel'lur.  s. 

One  that  rebels. 
Rebellion,  rc-bcl'yun.  s.  (113) 

InsurreQioD  against  lawful  authority. 

Rebellious,  re-bel'yus.  a. 

Oppooent  to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliously,  ri-bcl'yup-lc.ad. 
In  opposrttou  to  lawfiil  authority. 

Rebelliousness,  re-bel'yus-nls.s. 

The  quality  of  being  rebellious. 

To  Rebellow, re-bel'l6.  v.  n. 

To  bellow  in  return ;    to  echo  back  a  loud 
noise. 

To  Rebound,  re-biund'.  v.  n. 
To  spring  back,  to  fly  back  in  ronKqoenx 
of  motion  impressed  and  resisted  by  a  greater 
power. 

ToREBOUND,ri-b&&nd'.v.  a. 
To  reverberate,  to  beat  back. 

Rebound,  re-b6und'.  s. 

The  a£t  of  flying  back  in  consequence  of  mo- 
tion resisted,  resiliiion. 

Rebuff,  re-buf.  s. 

Repercussion,  quick  and  sudden  resistance. 

To  Rebuff,  ri-buf.  v.a. 
To  beat  back,  to  oppose  with  sudden  viokoce. 

To  Rebuild,  ri-blld'.  v.  a. 

To  re»ediiy,   to  restore  from  demoliiioo,  10 
repair. 

Rebukable,  ri-bu'ka-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  reprehension. 

To  Rebuke,  re-buke'.  v.  a. 
To  chide,  to  reprehend. 

Rebuke,  ri-bfike'.s. 

Repiehension,  chiding  expression,    objurgi- 
tion  :  in  low  language  it  signifies  any  kind  of 
check. 
REBUKER,rc-bi'kur.  s.  (98) 
A  chider,  arepiebcxidcr. 
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Rebus*  ri'bus.  s. 

A  vora  feprtaented  ^  a  piSnie ;  a  kin^  of 

nddle* 
To  Rebut,  re-bdt'.  v.  a. 

To  answer  a  tor-rejoinder. 
Rebutter,  ri-but'tur.  s 
*    Ao  answer  to  a  sur-rejoinder.    Mafon. 

To  Recall,  ri-kill'.  v.  a. 
To  call  back,  10  call  again,  to  revoke* 

Recall,  ri-kill'.  s.  (406) 

Revocation,  ad  or  power  of  calling  back, 
To  Recant,  ri-kant'.  v.  a. 
To  reua£i,  to  recall,  to cooUadi^  what  one  has 
once  jaid  or  done. 

Recantation,  ri-kan-tii'shdn.  s. 

(530)  Retfadion^  declaration. contradiflofj to 
a  iormer  dedarauon. 

Recantatory,  rJ-kan'ta-t4-ri.  a. 

(557)  ^  ^  manner  of  a  recanution. 
Recanter,  ri-kant'dr.  s,  (98) 

One  who  recanu. 

To  Recapitulate,  re-ki-plt'tshu- 

late.  v.a.  (91) 
To  repeat  again  discin£l1y,  to  detail  again. 

Recapitu  LATiON,  r^-ka-p!t-tshfi-la' 
shun.  s. 

Detail  repeated,  distin6l  repetition  of  the  prin- 
cipal points. 

Recapitulatory,  r4-ka-p!t'tshfi- 

la-tur-e.a.  (512)  {55?) 
Repeating  ^ain. 

To  Recarry,  re-kar'ri.  v,  a. 
To  carry  back. 

To  Recede,  r4-secd' .  v.  n. 

To  fall  back,  to  retreat ;  to  desist. 

Receipt,  re-setc'.  %.  (412) 

The  ad  of  receivini; ;  the  place  of  receiving ; 
a  note  given,  by  which  money  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  received ;  recepii6n,  ad- 
mission; prescription  of  ingredients  for  any 
composition. 

Receivable,  r^-se'va-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  received. 

To  Receive,  r^-sevc'.  v.  a. 

To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  as  due ;  to  take 
or  obuin  from  another;  to  uke  any  thing 
communicated;  to  embrace  intelle&Mlly ; 
to  allow;  to  admit;  to  take  as  into  a  vessel; 
to  take  into  a  place  or  state ;  to  entertain  as  a 
guest. 

Receivedness,  ri-sc'ved-nes,  s. 
(365)  General  allowance. 

Receiver,  re-se'vur.  s.  (98) 

One  to  whom  any  thing  b  communicated  by 
another ;  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  or 
paid ;  one  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment ;  one  who  co-operates  with  a  robber,  by 
taking  the  goods  which  he  steals ;  the  vessel 
into  which  spirits  are  emitted  from  the  still; 
the  vesKl  of  the  air  |Nimp,  out  of  which  the 
air  is  drawn,  and  which  therefore  receives  any 
body  on  which  experimenuare  tried. 

To  Recelebrate,  ri-sil'ii-braic. 
V.  a.  To  celebrate  anew. 

Recency,  ri'sen-s4.  s. 
Newness,  new  state. 

Recension,  r^-sen'sbun.3. 

£numeratk>n,  review. 

Recent,  re'slnt.  a. 

New,  not  of  long  existence ;  late,  not  aotique: 
fresh,  not  long  dismissed  from. 

Recently,  re'scnt-le.  ad. 
Newly,  freshly. 


Recentness,  re'sent-ncs.  s. 
Newness,  freshness. 

Receptacle,  res'sep-ta-kl,  or  re- 
sip'ta-kl.  s. 

A  vessel  or  place  into  which  any  thing  is  re- 
ceived. 

(^  The  first  of  these  pronunciations  is  by  far  the 
most  iashiooable,  hot  the  second  most  agree- 
able to  analogy  and  the  ear.  So  many  iiMitcs 
in  the  latter  syllables  require  the  aid  01  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  to  pronounce  them  with 
ease,  and  they  ought  always  to  have  it.  See 
ACC£PTABX,£  and  Corruptible. 

The  best  way  to  show  what  is  the  general  usage 
in  the  accentuation  of  this  word,  vrill  be  to 
give  it  as  accented  by  different  orthoepistt. 

Re^'eptacle,  Mr.  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston. 
keceyiacUf  Drs.  Johnson.  Kenrick,  Ash,  Mr. 

Nares,  Mr.  Smith,  Perry,  Scott, 
V  Buchanan,  Barclay,  FenniogjBaihcy, 

Dy che,  and  Eniick. 

RECEPTIBILITY,ri-s2p-t4-bIl'i-ti.'S. 
Possibility  of  receiving. 

Receptary,  rls'sjp-ta-rc.s.  Obsol. 
Thing  received,    SeeRscEPTORY. 

Reception,  ri-sip'shun.  s. 

The  a£t  of  receiving ;  the  sute  of  being  re- 
ceived ;  admission  of  any  thing  communicated; 
re-admissioo;  the  a3  of  conuining;  rretft- 
ment  at  first  coming,  welcome  entenainment ; 
opinion,  generally  admitted. 

Receptive,  ri-slp'i!v.  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  admitting  what  is  com- 
municated. 

Receptory,  res'sep-tur-e.  a. 
Generally  or  popularly  admiticd. 

(^  Df.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  on 
the  second  of  Deceptory  ;  but  as  ihcsc  words 
are'both  of  the  same  form,  till  some  reason 
can  be  given  for  accenting  them  differently,  I 
shall  consider  them  both  as  accented  on  the 
first  syllable,  as  that  accenKiatlon  appean  to  be 
not  only  most  agreeable  to  polire  usage,  but  to 
the  general  analogy  of  words  of  this  termina- 
tion.    SceP£RKMTORY. 

A  view  of  the  diversity  of  accentuation  among 
our  orthoepists  will  enable  the  inspef^or  10 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  that  which  I  have 
adopted : 

Rec'epiary,  Mr.   Sheridan,  Dr^  Johnson,  folio 

and  quarto,  and  Barclay* 
Recep^tary^  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Scott's  Bailev, 

Mr.  Perry,  Fenning,  and  Entick. 
Rec'eptoryt  l^r.  Johnson,  folio,'  Mr.  Sheridan, 

Mr.  Smith,  and  Barclay. 
Rfcef'ttny,  Dr.  Jobrtion,  ouarto.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 

Perry,.  BarcUy,  f cnuing,  Scott's 

Bailey,  and  £ntick. 
Dec'eptwy, 
Decep'toty^  Mr.   Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 

Aih,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  Scott's 

Bailey,  and  Venning. 

Recess,  ri-ses'.  s. 

Retirement,  retleat ;  departure  ;  place  of  re- 
tireinent,  place  of  secrecy,  private  abode  ;  re- 
mission or  suspension  of  any  procedure ;  re- 
moval to  distance,  atcret  pan. 

Recession,  re-scsh'un.  s. 

The  aft  of  retreating. 
ToRechange,  rc-tshanje'.  v.  a. 

To  change  again. 

To  Recharge,  re-tsharje'.  v.  a. 

To  accuse  in  return ;  attack  anew  ;  among 
honteo,  a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds 


on  the  bom  when  the  hounds  have  k)it  their 
game. 

Recheat,  re-tshite'.  s. 
A  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds  on  the 
horn,  when  the  dogs  are  at  a  &ult,  to  bring 
them  back  from  pursuing  a  counierscent. 

Recidivation,  rc-sid-i-vi'shSn.  s. 
Backsliding,  falling  again. 

Recipe,  ris'$c-pe.  s. 

A  medical  presaiption. 

Recipient,  rA-sip'pi-lnt.  s. 

The  receiver,  that  to  wnich  anv  thing  is  com- 
municated ;  the  vessel  into  which  spirits  are 
driven  by  the  still. 

Reciprocal,  r^-sfp'pro-kal.  a. 
Aftint  in  vidssitQdei  alternate ;  mutual,  dont 
by  each  to  each ;  mutually  interchangeable. 

Reciprocally,  ri-s!p'pro-kaUi,  ad. 

Mutually,  interefaangibly. 
R£CiPROCALNE8S,Te-Rfp'pro-kaUn^s 
s.  Mutual  retimi,  altemaieness. 

To  Reciprocate,  ri-sip'pro-kate* 

v.  n.  To  aft  interchangeably,  to  alternate. 

Reciprocation,  ri-sip-pro-ka'shun 
s.  Alternation,  aftion  interciianged. 

Reciprocity,  ris^i-prJs'e-ti.  s. 
A  mutual  return. 

Recision,  ri-slzh'un.  s. 
The  aft  of  cutting  off. 

Recital,  ri-si'tal,  s. 

Repetition,  rehearsal ;  enumeration. 

Recitation,  r^s-se-t4'shun.  s. 

Repetition,  rcheaisal. 

Recitative,  res-si-ta-tciv'.   1 
Recitativo,  res-si-tS-tiev'A.  /  * 

A  kind  of  tunefiil  pronunciation,  more  mu- 
sical than  common  speech,  and  less  than  song; 
chaunt. 

To  Recite,  ri-site'.  v.a. 
To  rehearse,  to  repeat,   to  enumerate,  to  tell 
over. 

To  Reck,  rik.  v.  n. 
To  care,*  to  heed.    Not  in  use. 

To  Reck,  rlk.  v.  a. 

To  heed,  to  care  for.     Out  of  use. 

Reckless,  r^k'l^s.  a. 

Careless,  heedless,  mindless. 

RECKLESSNES37  rlk'lls-n^i  s. 
Carelessness,  negligence. 

To  Reckon,  r^k'kn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  number,  to  count;  to  esteem,  to  account. 

To  Reckon,  rek'kn.  v.  n.  (170) 

To  compute,  to  calculate;  to  state  an  account; 
to  pay  a  penalty  ;  to  lay  stress  or  dependance 
upon. 

Reckoner,  rek'kn-ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  computes,  one  who  calculates  cost. 

Reckoning,  rek'kn-ing.  s.  (410) 
Computation,  calculation;  accounts  of  debtor 
and  creditor;  money  charged  by  a  host;  account  , 
uken ;  esteem,  account,  estimation. 

To  Reclaim,  ri-klime'.  v.  a.  (202) 
To  reform,  to  correft ;  to  reduce  to  the  state 
desired ;  to  recall,  to  civ  out  against ;  to  tame. 

To  Recline,  ri-khne'.  v.a. 
To  lean  back,  to  lean  sidewise.  ^ 

To  Recline,  ri-kline'.  v.  n. 

To  rest,  to  repose,  to  lean. 

Recline,  rc-khnc'.  a. 

In  a  leaning  posture. 

To  Reclose,  ri-kloze'.  v.a. 

To  close  again. 
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8^(559).  Fite(73),  f4r(77),fall  (83),fat  (81);  me  (93),  met  (95);  pine  ( 105),  pin  (107);  no  (162),  move  (164), 


To  Reclude,  ri-klude'.  v.  a. 
To  open. 

Recluse,  ri-klusc'.  a.  (437) 

Shut  up,  retired. 

Recluse,  re-kluse'.  s. 

A  per&on  shut  up  or  retired. 

Recoagulation,  re-ko-ag-gu-la'- 
shun.  s. 
Second  coagulation. 

Recognisance,  re-kog' ni.zan.se.  s, 

Acknowlwlgemcnt  of  person  or  ihing;  badge; 
a  bond  of  record  testifying  the  rccognisor  to 
owe  unto  the  recogniscc  a  certain  sum  of  money 
acknowledged  in  some  court  of  record. 

({:|"  For  the  pronunciation  of  g  in  this  and  the 
following  words,  see  Principles,  No.  3S7, 
and  the  words  Co cn  iz an CE  and  Conu- 
sance. 

To  Recognise,  rek'kig-nize.  v.  a. 

To  ackix)wlcdge,  to  recover  and  avow  know- 
ledge of  any  person  or  thing ;  to  review,  to 
^e-e^a^lioe. 

Recognisee,  re-kog-ne-zee' .  s. 
He  in  whose  favour  the  uond  is  drawn. 

Recognisor,  re-kog-ne-26r' .  s, 
He  who  gives  the  recognizance. 

({:3r  When  this  woid  is  not  used  as  a  law  term, 
but  ronsidrn.d  only  as  the  verbal  noun  of  Re* 
co^nizft  it  ought  to  be  spelled  Recognizer^ 
and  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Recognition,  rek-kog-n!sh'un.  s. 

Review,  renovation  of  knowledge;  knowledge 
coni  ssed;  acknowledgement. 

To  Recoil,  re-koTi'.  v,  n.  (2.0()) 

To  rush  back  in  consequence  of  resistance ;  to 
fall  back;   to  fail,  to  shrink. 

To  Recoin,  rc-k&in' .  v.a.  (2()y)'30p) 

To  coin  over  again. 

Recoinage,  te-koin'idje.  s.  (90) 
The  ad  of  coming  anew. 

To  Recollect,  rek-kol-lekt'.  v.a. 

To  recover  10  memory  ;  to  recover  reason  or 
ic&olution ;  to  gather  what  is  scattered,  to  ga- 
ther again. —Sec  Collect. 

Rkcollection,  rek-koi-lek'shun.  s. 
Recovery  of  notion,  revival  in  the  memory. 

To  Recomfort,  re-kfim'furt.  v.  a. 
To  comfort  or  console  again  ;   to  give  new 
strength. 

To  Recommence,  ri-kom-mense', 

V.  a.  (531)  To  begin  anew. 
To  Recommend,  rek-kom-mend'. 

v.a.  To  praise  to  another;  to  make  acceptable; 
to  use  one's  interest  with  another  in  favour  of 
a  third  person;  to  commit  with  prayers.  (531). 
SecCovfMAND. 

Recommend  ABLE,  rek-kom-mcnd'- 
a-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  recommendation. 

Recommendation,  rek-kom-men- 

(la  shun,  s. 

The  a£l  of  recommending;  that  which  secures 
to  one  a  kind  reception  from  anothtr. 

RECOMMENDATORY,rek-kom-ir.eu'- 

ria.tur-e.  a.  (512)     '' 
That  which  recommends  to  another. 

({r^  For  the  last  0,  sec  Do  ME  STICK. 
Recommender,  rek-kom-in?nd'ur. 

s.  Oijc  who  recommends. 

To  Recommit,  re-kom-mii'.  v,a. 
To  cum  mil  anew. 


To  Recompact,  re^kom-pakt'.  v.  a 

To  join  anew. 

To  Recompense,  rek'kom-pinse. 

v.  a.  I'o  rcjwy,  to  ruiuiie;  to  compensate,  to 
make  up  by  something  tquivaUni. 

Recompense,  rek'kora-pense.  s. 

Equivalent,  compensation. 

RECOMPiLEMENT,re-koni-pile'nient. 
*•  (531)  New  compileroent. 

To  Rfcompose,  re-kom-poze'.  v.a. 
(.53 ' )  To  settle  or  quiet  anew;  to  form  or  ad- 
just aucw. 

RECOMPOSiTiON,re-kom-po.2ish'un 

s.  Composition  renewed. 

To  Reconcile,  rek'k6n-sile.  v.  a. 
To  coiiioose  differences,  10  obviate  seeming 
contradittions ;    to  make  to  like  again ;    to 
make  any  thing  consistent;  to  restore  to  fa- 
vour. 

Reconcileable,  rck-k5n-siMa-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  renewed  kindness ;  consistent,  pos- 
sible to  be  made  consistent. 

^^  Though  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
have  written  RcconciUable,  UnrcconcilcabU^ 
and  ReconcilcabUfiess^  w'uh  the  mute  e  in  the 
middle  of  these  words,  they  have  omitted  it  in 
Irreconcilable y  Irreconcilably^  and  Irrecon- 
cilabUmss.  This  has  sometimes  occasioned 
an  impropriety  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  by  sounding  the  prcceeding  /  short,  as 
in  silvery  anJ  giving  the  woids  a  Ny liable  more 
than  they  ought  to  have,  as  if  divided  into 
Rec-on-stl-e-a-bfct  &c.  but  as  the  orthography 
is  wrong,  so  is  the  pronunciation.  The  mure 
e  ought  to  have  no  place,  when  followed  by  a 
vowel,  in  words  of  our  own  composition,  where 
the  preceding  vowel  has  its  general  sound ;  and 
therefore,  as  it  is  Inclinahlet  Desirable^  &c. 
so  it  ought  to  be  Reconcilable,  Reconcilabiv, 
&c.  1  bis  was  the  orthography  adopted  by 
by  Dye!)':  bi^fore  it  became  so  fashionable  to 
imitate  the  French* — See  Moveable. 

Reconcileableness,  lek-kon-sl'- 
la-bl-ncs.  s. 

Coii&istence,  possibility  to  be  reconciled ;  dis- 
position to  renew  love. 

Reconcilement, rek'kon-siie-mcnt 

s.  Keconciliaiton,  renewal  of  kindness,  favour 
restored,  friendship  renewed. 

Reconciler, rek'kon-si-!ur.  .s. 
One  who  renews  friendship  between  others ; 
one   who  discoven    the  consistence  between 
propositions  seemingly  contradictory. 

Reconciliation,  rek-kon-sil-e-a'- 
5l;un.  s. 
Renewal  of  friendship. 

To  Recondense,  rc-kon-dcnse'. 

v  a.  To  condense  anew. 

Recondite,  rck'kon-dite.  a. 

Secret,  profoui.d,  abstruce. 

(J:|r  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Barclny,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry,  and 
Kiiiirk.  accerjt  this  word  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble ;  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bailey  on  the  l»st ;  and 
Fennir.g  only  on  the  first,  liut  notwithstand- 
ing v>  m^iwy  authorities  are  against  me,  I  am 
much  deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pronunciation 
bo  not  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  accentuation 
which  I  have  given.  We  have  but  few  in- 
&tatKcs  in  the  language  where  we  receive  a 
\*ord  from  the  Latin,  by  dropping  a  syllable, 
that  wrdo  not  remove  the  accent  higher  than 
the  original,  (503)  Thus  recondite ^  derived 
fro.n  rtcondituSy  may  with  as  much  propriety 
remove  the  accent  ftom  the  long  |ieniilttmatr. 


as  carbuncle  from  carbunculus ',  calumm 
from  caJunmia;  detriment  from  detrimen- 
turn :  mnocency  from  innocentia  ;  contronursf 
froin  contro-versia ;  and  a  thousand  others. 
Besides,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Mr-  Sheri- 
dan and  Biiley,  by  accenting  this  word  on  ibe 
last  syllable,  do  not  decide  against  the  accent 
on  the  first ;  for  all  words  of  three  sylUble< 
which  may  be  accented  on  the  last,  inay  also 
have  an  accent  on  tbc  6rsr,  though  not  inverse- 
ly* (^M)  The  antepenultimate  accent,  to 
which  our  language  has  such  a  tendency, ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  le  indulged  in  this  word, 
noiwi  lbs  landing  iht  numerous  authorities 
against  it.  I'he  word  incondite  must  certaiiily 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  present  word;  aT.d 
we  6nd  thase  orihoepists  wno  have  the  word, 
accent  it  as  ihty  do  recondite^  Mr.  Sherid«n 
on  the  Lst  syllable,  but  Mr.  Femiiog  iocol- 
sisrently  o-^.  the  second. 

To  Reconduct,  re-kon-dukt'.  v.  a. 

To  contjluci  ?gain. 

ToRECONjoiN,re-kon-j^in'.  v.  a. 

To  join  anew. 

To  Reconquer,  rc-kong'kur.  v.  a. 

Toconquei  a^ain. 

To  Reconsecrate, re-kSn'se-krare. 

v.a.  To  CO.  tstf  I  ate  anew, 

To  Reconvene,  rc-kon-vene'.  v.  a. 
To  assemble  anew. 

To  Reconvey,  re-kin-va\  v.  a. 
To  convey  again. 

To  Record,  le-kirti'.  v.  a.  (492) 

To  register  any  thing,  so  that  its  memoiy  may 
not  be  lost ;  to  celcbiatc,  to  cause  to  be  retoem- 
bercd  solemnly. 

Record,  ilk''ird,  or  i-e-k^rd'.  s. 

Register,  authentic  memorial. 
fjf^  The  ncnn  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at  ■ 
present,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on 
tlie  first  or  second  syllable:  nil    bteiy,  bou- 
ever,  it  general ly  confoimed  to  the  analogy  of 
other  words  of  tnis  kind :  and  we  seldom  heard 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  till  a  |rr9i 
luminary  of  the  law,  as  reiiiarkable  for  ihcjuii- 
nrss  of  bis  elocution  as  his  Ic^al  abilities,  ir- 
vi\*ed  the  claim  this  word  anciently  had  to  the 
ultinidte  accent ;  and  since  his  time  this  pitv 
nunciation,  especially  in  our  courts  of  jusicc, 
seems  to  have  been  the   most  general.    We 
ought,  however,  to  recolletl,  that  this  isovcr- 
turnirip  one  of  the   most   srttled  analogies  of 
our  languv^gc  in  the  pronunciation  of  diwvlla- 
nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form.    See  I^rin- 
ciplcs,  No.  492. 

**  But  many  a  crime,  dcemM  inrroccnt  on  esnh, 
'*  Registered  in  heav'n;  and  there  no  doabt 
**  Have  each  their  record  with  a  curse  aiwrxed'* 
Corwpei's  last. 

Recordation,  iek-6r-da'shun.  s. 

Remembrance. 

Recorder,  re-kdid'ur.  s. 
One  whose  bosiness  it  to  register  any  events ; 
the  keeper  of  the  rolls  in^a  city;   a  kind  of 
Eute,  a  wind  instrument. 

To  Recover,  rc-kuv'ur.  v.  a. 
To  restore  from  sickness  or  disorder;  to  re- 
pair ;  to  regain ;  to  release ;  to  attain,  to  reach, 
tocotne  up  to. 

To  Recover,  rc-kuv'Sr.  v.  n. 

To  grow  well  from  a  disease. 

Recoverable,  re-kuv'ur-a-bl.  a. 
Tossiblc  to  be  restored  from  sickness  ;  possible 
to  be  regained. 

Recovery,  rc-kuv'ur-e.  s. 

Restoration  from  sickness ;  Ppwcr  or  a£l  cf 
regaining  f  the  a£l  of  cutting  off  an  coiail. 
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n6r  (l6;),  nSt  (163) ;  tibe  (171),  tub  (172),  bull  (173) ;  61I  {299)  ;  P^^nd  (3 13) ;  /*m(466),  thIs  (46t*). 


To  Recount,  ri-kiunt'.  v.  a. 

To  relate  in  detail,  to  tell  disttndly. 

Recountment,  ri-k&unt'mcnt.  s. 
Relation,  recital. 

Recourse,  re-korse'.  s. 

Application  as  for  help  or  prote£lion ;  access. 

Recreant,  rek'kr^-ant.  a. 

Cowardly,  niean««pirited ;  apostate,  false. 

To  Recreate,  r^k'krc-ate.  v.a.(53 1) 

To  refresh  after  toil,  to  amuse  or  divert  in 
weariness  ;  to  delight,  to  gratify ;  to  relieve, 
to  revive. 

Recreation,  rJk-kre-a'shuij.  s. 

Relief  after  toil  or  pain,  amusement  in  sor- 
row or  distress;  refreshment,  amusement,  di- 
version. 

Recreative,  rek'kre-a-tiv.  a. 

Refreshing,  giving  relief  .after  labour  or  pain, 
amusing,  diverting. 

RECREATiVENESS,rek'kre-a-tiv.ncs. 
a.  The  quality  of  being  recreative. 

Recrement,  rek'kre-mlnt.  s. 
Dross,  spume,  superfluous  or  useless  parts 

Recremental,  rek-kre-men'tal. 
Recrementitious 
tish'fi 

Drossy,  superfluous,  useless. 

To  Recriminate,  ri-krim'e-nate. 

V.  n.  To  return  one  accusation  with  another. 

Recrimination,  re-knm-e-na'shun 

s.  Return  of  one  accusation  with  another. 

Recriminator,  re-krim'e-na-tur.  s. 
(.521)  He  that  returns  one  charge  with  an- 
ther. 

Recrudescent,  rck-kr6i-des'sent. 
a.  (510)  Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 

To  Recruit,  ri-kroo*'.  v.  a. 

To  repair  any  thing  wasted  by  new  supplies ; 

to  supply  an  army  with  new  men. 
To  Recruit.  ri-kr6&t'.  v.  n. 

To  raise  new  soldiers. 

Recruit,  re-kriit'.  s.  (343) 

Supply  of  any  thing  wasted  ;  a  new  soldier.  *'' 

Rectangle,  rek'tang-gl.  s.     . 

A  6gure  which  has  one  angle  or  more  of 
ninety  degrees. 


k-kre-men'tal.  T 
s,rek-kie-men-  > 


Rectangular,  rlk-tang'gu-lar.  a. 
Right  angled,  having  angles  of  ninety  d( 
grees 


Rectangularly,  rek-tang'gu-lar- 

Ic.  ad. 
With  right  angles. 

Rectifiable,  rek'ti-fl-J-bl.  a.fl83) 
Capable  to  be  set  right. 

Rectification,  rek-te-fi-ka'shun. 

s.  The  a£i  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong  ;  in 
Cbymistry.  Rediflcation  is  drawing  any  thing 
over  again  by  distillation,  to  make  it  yet  higher 
or  finer. 

To  Rectify,  rck'ti-fi.  v.  a.  (183) 

To  make  right,  to  reform,  to  redress;  to  exalt 
and  improve  by  repeated  distillation. 

Rectilinear,  rik-te-lin'c-ur.  1 
Rectilineous,  rik-tc-lin'i-us.j    ' 
Consisting  of  right  lines. 

Rectitude,  rik'ti-tidc.  s. 

Straightnett,  not  curvity;  uprightness,  freedom 
from  moral  obliquity. 

Rector,  rek'tur.  s.  (418) 
Ruler,  lord,  gavemor ;  partoo  of  an  animpro- 
priated  parish 


Rectorial,  rek-to're-al.  a.     ; 

Belonging  to  the  rc£lor  of  a  paiish.     Mason* 

Rectorship,  lek'tur-shfp.  s. 
The  rank  or  oflice  of  a  re(^or. 

Rectory,  rek'tur-e.  s. 

A  re6lory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living, 
composed  of  land,  tithe,  and  other  obl-itions  of 
the  people,  separated  or  dcdiCdted  to  God  in 
any  congregation  for  the  service  ot  his  church 
there,  and  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  minister 
thereof. 

Recusation,  rck-ku-baMiua.  s. 

(530)  The  at!  of  lying  or  Icaniiig. 

Recumbency,  re-kum'bcn-se.  s. 

The  posture  of  lyinj;  or  leaning;  rest,  repose. 

Rfxumbent,  rc-kum'bent,  a. 
Lymg,  leaning. 

Recuperable,  rc-ku'per-a-bl.  a. 
Recoverable.     Obsolete.    Chaucer, 

Recuperation,  re-ku«^per-a'shun.s. 

( From  the  Laim  rA7//fro,  to  recover)  Be- 
longing to  recovery.     Scott, 

RECUPERATORY,re-ku'per-a-tCir-e.  s. 
(Fiom  the  Latin  n^cufero^  to  recover.)  Be- 
longing to  recovery.     Scott. 

Recuperative,  re-ku'pcr-a-tiv,  a. 

(From  the  Latin  recupero)  'I'cnding  to  re- 
covery. **  And  here  behold  the  recuperati've 
**  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  contem- 
**  plate  Parliament  as  the  true  source  of  legi- 
timaie  hoj^." — Grattan s Anstuer  to  Lord 
Clare  ^  1800. 

To  Recur,  re-kur'.  v.  n. 
To  come  back  to  ihc  thought,  to  revive  in  the 
mind  ;  to  have  recourse  to,  to  take  refuge  in. 

Recurrence,  re-kur' rense. 

Recurrency,  re-kfir'ren-se. 
Return. 

Recurrent,  re-kur'rent.  a. 

Returning  from  time  to  time 

Recursion,  re-kur'shun.  s. 
Return. 

Recurvation, re-kur-va'shun.l 

RECURViTY,re-kur've-te.  /*' 

Flexure  backwards. 

Recurvous,  re-kur'vus.  a. 

Bent  backward. 

Recusant,  rc-ku'sant,  or  rek'ki- 
zant.  s. 
A  nonconformist. 

(J3^  I  must  in  this  word  rctra^  my  former  opi- 
nion, and  give  the  preference  to  the  accent  on 
the.  scconcT  syllable.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W. 
Johnston  might,  like  myself,  suppose  usage  on 
their  side ;  but  the  authority  of  Drs.  Johnson, 
Ash,  Kenrtck,  Mr.  Nares,  Perry,  Barclay, 
Fcnning,  Bailey,  Dyche,  and  Entlck,  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  su-s^x^  that  usage  has  not  so 
clearly  decided ;  and  therefore,  though  some 
words  of  this  foim  and  number  of  syllables 
de}->art  from  the  accentuation  of  the  Latin  words 
from  which  they  arc  derived,  as  ignorant,  la- 
b^ranti  adjutant,  permanent,  confident,  8cc. 
yet  the  general  rule  seems  to  incline  10  the 
preservation  of  the  accent  of  the  original, 
when  the  same  number  of  syllables  are  pre- 
served in  the  English  word-— to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  immediate  formation  of  this  word 
from  the  judicial  verb  To  recuse.  Sec  Prin- 
ciples, Nos.  437  and  503,  3  and  k. 

To  Recuse,  ri-kiize' ,  v.  n. 
To  refuse.    A  judicial  word. 


}■ 


Red,  red.  a. 

Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive colours. 

Redbreast,  red'brest.  s. 
A  small  bird  so  named  from  the  colour  of  its 
breast,  called  also  a  Robin. 

Redcoat,  red'kAtc.  s. 

A  name  of^  contempt  for  a  soldier. 

To  Redden,  red'dn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  make  red. 

To  Redden,  red'dn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  red. 

Reddishness,  red'dish-nes.  s. 

Tendency  to  redness. 

Reddition,  red-dish'un.  s. 
Restitution. 

REDDiTiVE,red'de.tiv.  a. 
Answering  to  an  interrogative. 

REDDLE,red'-dl.  s.  (405) 
A  sort  of  mineral  of  the  metal  kind. 

Rede,  rede,  s; 
Counsel,  advice.    Obsolete. 

To  Redeem,  re-deim'.  v.  a.  (246) 

To  ransom,  to  relieve  from  any  thing  by  pay- 
ing a  price;  to  rescue,  to  recover;  to  mate 
amends  for  ;  to  pay  an  atonement ;  to  save  the 
world  from  the  curse  of  sin. 

Redeemable,  r4-deem'a-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  redemption. 

Redeem  ABLEN  ESS,  re-deem'a-blncs 
8.  The  suic  of  being  redeemable. 

Redeemer,  r^-deem'ur.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  ransoms  or  redeems;  our  Saviour. 

To  Redeliver,  re-dc-liv'ur.  v.  a. 

To  deliver  back.   " 
Redelivery,  re-de-liv'Sr-e.  s. 

Theaa  of  delivering  back. 

To  Redemand^  r^-de-mand'.  v.  a. 
To  demand  back. 

Redemption,  re-dcm'shun.  s.  (412) 

Ransom,  release;  purchase  of  Gtxi's  favour  by 
the  death  of  Christ. 

Redemptory,  re-dem'tur-^.  a.  (412) 
C5i«)  (557)  i*aid^br  ransom. 

Redhot,  red'hoi.  a. 
Heated  to  redness. 

Redintegrate,  re-dfn'te-grJte.  a. 

Restored,  renewed,  made  new. 

Redintegration,  re-din-te-gra'- 
shun.  s. 

Renovation,  restoration ;  Redintegration,  chy- 
^  mists  call  the  restoring  any  mixed  body  or  iRat- 
*  tcr,  whose  form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its  for- 
mer nature  and  constitution. 

Redlead,  rld-led'.  s. 
Minium. 

Redness,  red'nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  r?d. 

Redolence,  rld'o-llnse.  (503)1 

Redolency,  red'o-len-se.  / ^' 

:Sweet  scent. 

Redolent,  r2d'6-lent.  a.  (503) 

Sweet  of  scent. 

To  Redouble,  r^-dub'bl.  v.  a. 

To  repeat  often;  to  increase  by  addition  of  the 
sainequaniity  oxer  and  over. 

To  Redouble,  re-dub'bl 

To  become  twice  as  miKh. 

Redoubt,  ri-diut/.  5 
The  outwork  of  a  fortification,  afortrecs. 
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Redoubtable,  rl-dout'a-bK  a. 

Formidable,  terrible  to  foes.' 

Redoubt£d,  re-d&it'ld.  ai 
Dreadful,  awful,  fonnidablc 

To  Redound,  re-diund'.  v.  n. 
To  be  sent  back  by  rc-a£lion  j  to  reduce  in  the 
consequence* 

To  Redress,  re-dres'.  v.  a. 
To  set  rigbr,  to  amend ;  to  relieve,  to  remedy, 
to  ease. 

Redress,  rJ-dres'.  s. 

Reformation,   amendment;    relief,  remedy; 
one  Who  givea  relief. 

Redressive,  re-dres's!v,  a. 
Succouring,  affording  remedy. 

Redshank,  r^d'shank.  s. 

A  bird. 

Redstreak,  red'str^ke.  $.' 
An  apple,  cider  firuit ;  cider  pressed  from  the 
redstreak. 

To  Reduce,  re-duse',  v.  a. 
To  bring  back,  obsolete ;    to  bring  to  the  for- 
mer state;   to  reform  from  any  disorder;  to 

,  bring  into  any  sl'bte  of  diminution;  to  degrade, 
to  impair  in  dignity;  ^o  bring  into  any  sraic  of 
misery  or  meanness ;  to  subcUie ;  to  subjcQ  to 
a  rule,  to  bring  into  a  class. 

Reducememt,  re-duse'ment.  s. 
The  aft  of  bringing  back ;  subduing,  reform- 
ing or  diminishmg. 


re-du'sSr. 


5.(98) 


}'• 


Reducer,  r 

One  that  reduces. 

Reducible,  re-du'se-bl.  a. 
Possible  to  be  reduced. 

Reducibleness.  r(^-du's^-bl-nls.  s. 
Quality  of  being  redfucible. 

Reduction,  re-duk'shfin.  s. 

The  aft  of  reducing  ;  in  Arithroetick»  Reduc- 
tion brings  |wo  or  more  numbers  of  different 
denominations  into  one  denomination. 

Reductive,  re-duk'tly,  a.  (07) 

Having  the  power  of  reducing.  • 

Reductively,  re-duk'tiv-le.  ad. 
By  reduftion,by  consequence. 

Redundance,  re-duh'danse. 

Redundancy,  ri-dun'dan-sc. 
Superfluity,  superabundance. 

Redundant,  i4-dun'dant.  a. 

SuperRbundant,  exubenmr,  suiierfluous;  using 
more  words  or  images  than  arc  necessary. 

Redundantly,  rc-dun'dant-lc,  ad. 

Superfluously,  superabundantly. 

To  Reduplicate,  r^-di'pli-kate. 

V.  a.  To  double. 

Reduplication,  re-du-plc-ka' shun, 

s.  The  Z&,  of  doubling. 

Reduplicative,  re-du'ple-ka-tiv. a. 

(5 18)  Double. 

Redwing,  red'wlng.  s. 

A  bird. 

To  Reecho,  ri-ik'ko.  v.  n. 

•  To  echo  back. 
REECHY,retsh'e.  a. 

Smoky,  sooty,  tanned. 
REED.rMd.  s.  (246) 

A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  which  grows  in  wet 

grounds;  a  small  pipe;  an  arrow. 

To  Re-edify,  re-id'e-fl.  v.  a. 
To  rebuild,  to  build  dgtia* 

Reepless,  reed'les.  a. 
Being  wicbouA  reeds. 


Reedy,  rced'e.  a. 

Abounding  with  reeds. 
Reek,  reek.  s.  (246)       i 

Smoke,  sicaro,  vapour ;  a  pile  of  com  or  hay. 
To  Reek,  reek.  v.  n. 

To  smoke,  to  sieam,  to  emit  vapour. 
ReeRy,  riek'e.  a. 

Smoky,  tanned,  black. 
Reel,  reel.  s.  (246) 

A  turning  friimc   upon  which  yarn  is  wound 

into  skains  from  the  spindle. 

To  Reel,  reel.  v.  a. 

To  gather  yarn  off  the  spindle.* 

To  Reel,  reel.  v.  n. 
To  stagger,  to  incline  in  walking,  first  to  one 
side,  and  then  10  the  other. 

Re-election,  re-e-lek'shun.  s. 

Repeated  cle6tion. 

To  Re-enact;  le-cn-akt'.  v.  n. 

To  ena6i  anew. 

To  Re-en  FORCE,  re-en-forsc'.  v.  a* 
To  strengthen  with  new  assistance. 

Re-en  roRCEMENT,re-en-forse'ment 

s.  Fresh  assistance. 

To  Re-enjoy,' re-en-iSe'.  v.  a. 

To  enjoy  anew,  or  a  second  time. 

To  Re-enter,  re-en'tur.  v.  a. 
To  enter  again,  to  enter  anew. 

To  Re-enthronr,  re-^n./Arone'. 

V.  a.  To  replace  in  a  throne. 

Re-entrance,  re-en'transe.  s. 
The  a6i  of  entering  again. 

Reermouse,  rcer'mSuse.  s. 
A  bat. 

To   Re-establish,   rc-c-stab'blish. 

V.  a.  To  establish  anew. 

Re-establisher,  fe-e-stab'lish-Sf. 
s.  One  ih.u  re-establishes.  \ 

Re-kstablishment,  re-e.stab'iish- 
nienl,  s. 

The  a6l  of  re-establishing,  the  state  of  bclrtg 

re-established,  restauration. 
Reeve,  reev.  s, 

A  steward.    Obsolete. 

To  Re-examine,  re-cgz-am'in. 

V.  a.  To  examine  anew. 

To  Refect,  rc-feki'.v.  a. 

To  rcfreib,  to  restore  afier  hunger  or  ^tigur. 

Refection,  re-fek'shun.  s. 
Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 

Refectory,  re-fek'tur^e,  or  ref  5k- 
tur-e.  s.  (512) 

Room  of  refreshment,  eating-room. — For  the 
0,  see  DoMESTiCK. 

g^  Almost  all  the  Diftionarics  I  have  con- 
sulted, except  Mr.  Sheridan's,  place  the  accent 
on' the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  yet, 
so  prevalent  has  the  latter  accentuai.ion  been  of 
late  years,  that  Mr.  Narcs  is  reduced  to  hope 
it  is  not  fixed  beyond  rctovery.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  reason  why  this  Word  ought  not  to 
have  the  accent  on  (he  first  syllable,  and  that 
is,  the  two  mutes  ip.the  second  and  third, 
which  are  not  so  easily  pronounced  wben^ihe 
accent  is  removed  from  them,  as  the  routes 
and  liquids  in  accessory^  cMsisiory,  desultoty, 
&c.;  and  therefore  I  am  decidedly  in  ^vour  of 
the  accentuation  on  the  second  syllable,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Aih,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares,  Buchan- 
an, Perry,  Scott,  Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Entick, 
asalNrords  of  this  termination  have  the  accent 


on  the  same  sytiaUe.— *See]tBTiiACTORY, 

PERE.MPTORY,    .  CoRRU  PT  1B|.£,      and 

Irrefragable. 

To  Refel,  ri-f^l'.  v.  a. 
To  refute,  to  repress. 

To  Refer,  ri-fer'.y.  a. 
To  dismi&s  for  information  or  judgment ;  to 
betake  for  decision ;  to  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ul- 
timate end ;  to  reduce  as  to  a  class. 

To  Refer,  re-fer'.  v.  n. 
I'o  rcspefct,  to  have  relation. 

Referee,  ref-ir-ee'.  s. 
One  to  whom  any  thing  is  refi^rred. 

Reference,  ref'fir-ense.  s. 

Relation,  rcspe6>,  allusion  to;  dismission  to 
another  tribunal. 

To  Refermenx,  ri-fcr-ment'.v.a. 

To  ferment  anew. 

Referrible,  re-fer' re-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  being  considered  as  in  relation  to 

something  else. 

To  Refine,  re-flne'.v.  a. 

To  purify,  to  clear  from  dross  and  cxcremcni ; 
to  make  elegant,  to  polish. 

To  Refine,  li-fine'.  v.  n. 
To  improve  m  point  of  accuracy  or  delicacy; 
to  grow  pure  ;  to  affefl  nicety. 

Refinedly,  re.f!ne'L^d-le.  ad.  (364) 
With  alfcded  elegance. 

Refinement,  re-flne'ment.  s. 

The  a£l  of  purifying  by  clearing  any  thing 
from  dross;  improvement  in  elegance  or  pa- 
rity; artificial  praaico;  affeaaiion  of  clcgaot 
improvement. 

Refiner,  re-fi'nui.  s. 

Purifier,  one  who  clears  from  dross  or  nae- 
ment ;  improver  in  elegance ;  invemor  of  so- 
perlluous  Nubilities. 

To  Refit,  re-fV.  v.  a. 
To  repair,  to  restore  after  damage. 

To  Reflect,  re-flekt',  v.  a. 
To  throwback.       ,- 

T»  Reflect,  re-flekt'.  v.  a,  - 

To  throw  back  light ;  to  bend  back;  to  throw 
back  I  be  ihooghts  upon  the  past  or  on  them- 
selves ;  10  cofKidor  attentively  j  to  throw  le- 
pioach  orcemurc  ;  to  bring  reproach. 

Reflectent,  Te-flek'tSnt.  a. 

Beiidtng  back,  flying  back. 

Reflection,  re-flek'shun.  s. 

1  he  act  of  throwing  back ;  the  aft  of  beoding 
back  ;  that  which  i*  reflefled;  thought  thrown 
back  upon  tbc  past;  ihea^  of  the  mind  upoo 
usclf  i  attentive  consideration  ;  censure. 

Reflective,  re-flek'tiv.  a. 

Throwing  back  images;  considering  tbiags 
past ;  considering  the  operations  of  the  miud. 

REFLECTorv,  re-flek'tur.  s. 
Considerer. 

Reflex,  re'fleks.  s. 

I'hiown  backward. 

Reflexibility,  re-fl^ks-c-bil'tte. 

s.   The  quality  of  being  reflcxiblc, 
Replexible,  ri-fleks'l-bl.  a. 

Capable  10  be  thrown  back. 

Reflexive,  rc-fllks'Jv.  a. 

Having  respe£l  to  something  pg^. 

Reflexively,  r^.fl^ks'fv.l*.  id. 

in  a  backward  diroSion. 

To  Reflourish,  re.fliir'r!sh.  v.  a* 
1 0  Uounsh  anew. 
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To  Reflow,  ri-flo'.  v.  a. 

To  flow  back. 
Refluent, rlf'flfi-int. a.  (sis) 

Running  back. 

Reflux,  ri'flSks.  s. 

Backward  course* 

To  Reform,  re-form',  v.  a. 

To  change  from  worse  10  better. 
To  Reform,  re-f^)rin'.  v.  n. 

To  grow  better. 

Reform,  rAJSrni'.  s. 

Reformation. 

Reformation,  ref4&r.m4'shun.  s. 

(531)  Change  from  wone  to  belter. 

Reformer,  f^-f&rm'ur.  s. 

One  wbo  makes  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  Refract,  re- frakt'.  v.  a. 

Tobre^k  the  natural  course  of  rays. 
Refraction,  i4-fiak'shun.  s. 

The  incurvation  or  cbaoge  of  determination  in 
the  body  moved  ;  in  Dioptricks,  tt  is  the  varia- 
tion of  a  ivy  of  light  irotp  that  right  line  which 
it  would  have  paiioeion  in  bad  not  the  density 
of  the  tnadium  torned  it  aside. 

Refractive^  re^fruk'ilv.  a. 

-  HaWng  the  power  of  refraftion. 

Refractoriness,  re-frak'tur-e-ncs. 

s.  Sullen  obstinacy. 

Refractory,  r^-frak'tur-i.  a. 

Obstinate,  perverse,  contumacious. 

g^  All  our  ortbfiepists,'  except  Bailey  and 
l>yche,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  sylbhlc 
of  this  word;  and  w^  need  but  attend  to  the 
difficuKy  and  tJidistio£^aess  which  zmci  fioin 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  sylbble,  to  cbrv- 
dcmn  It.  The  mutes  c  hard  and  /  are  formod 
by  parts  of  the  organs  so  distant  from  each 
other,  that,  without  the  help  of  the  accent  to 
sircngthen  the  organs,  they  are  not  very  cdsily 
pronounced  •>«>  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of 
premouficingthe  suH«tanrivc  refractonness  and 
the  adverb  refractorily  with  the  accent  on  the 
hrst  syllablcr  which  must  necessarily  Kc  the  caw 
if  we  accent  the  first  syllable  of  in  is  word. — 
See  Corruptible. 

Refragable»  ref'fra-ga-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  confuutionandconviflioo. 


g^  In  this  word  there  is  not  the  saooe  concur- 
reoceof  consonants  as  in  the  last,  and  coasc- 
quenily  not  the  same  nason  for  pi  iciiig  the 
accent'  on  the  second  syllable. — occ  1  k  k  t- 

FRAGABLE. 

To  Refrain,  le^fiane'.  v»  a. 
To  hold  back,  to  keep  from  a£lioo. 

To  Refrain,  le-frane'.  v,  n. 

To  forbear,  to  abstain,  to  spare. 

Refrangibility,    re-fran-je-b!l'e- 

ti.  s.     _ 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their 
disposiuoo  to  be  refi[a£bd  or  turned  out  of  their 
way,  in  passing  out  of  one  traospareiit  body  mx 
medium  into  another. 

Refrangible,  rc-fran'je-bl.  a. 

Turned  out  of  their  course  m  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

Refrenation,  r^-fre-nJ'shun,  s. 
The  A  of  restraintng. 

To  Refresh,  re-fresh',  v.  a. 

To  recreate,  to  relieve  after  pain  ;  to  improve 
by  new  couches  any  ihing  impaired ;  to  refri- 
gerate, to  cool. 

Refresher,  re-frfeh'dr.  s.  {98) 
That  which  refreshes. 


Refreshment,  ri-fr&h'mlnt.  s. 

ReKef  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue;  tha^  which 
gives  relief,  as  food,  rest. 

Refrigerant,  re-frid'jir-ant.  a. 

Cooling,  mitigatiDg  heat. 
ToREFRiGERATE,ri«frid'jir-ate.v.a, 

(9i)TocooL 
Refrigeration^  re-frid-jlr-i' shun. 

s.  The  a£l  of  cooliog;    the  state  of  being 

cooled. 


Cooling,  .have  the  power  10  cool 

REFRiCERATORY,rc-fnd'jir-a-tiir-e, 
5.  See  Domestic K.  Thcpartof  a  distil- 
ling vessel  that  is  placed  ^bout  the  head  of  a 
still  and  fillcc^with  water  to  cool  the  condens- 
ing vapours ;,  any  thing  internally  codling. 

Reft,  reft.  Part.  pret.  of  Reave. 
IX'^rived,  taken  away.    Preterit  of  Reave, 
Took  awuy. 

Refuge,  ref  fudje.  s. 

Shelter  from  anv  danger  or  distress ;  protec- 
tion, thai  whicn  gives  shelter  or  proiotlion, 
resource ;  expedient  in  distress. 

To  Refuge,  rJf'fudje.  v.  a. 

To  shelter,  toproted. 

Refugee,  ref-fu-jee'.  s. 
One  who  flics  to  shelter  or  proteClioh. 

Refulgence,  re-ful'jense.  s. 

Splendour,  brightness.  ^ 

Refulgent,  re-ful'jent.  3.(177) 
Bright,  glitteriQg,' splendid. 

To  Refund,  re-fund',  v.  n. 
To  |x)ur  back ;  to  repay  what  is  received,  to 
restore. 

Refusal,  re-fu'zal.  s.  (88) 

The  act  of  refusing,  denial  of  any  thing  de- 
miinded  or  solicited  ;  the  pre-emption,  the 
ri^ht  of  having  any  thing  before  another,  op- 
tion. 

To  Refuse,  re-fuze',  v,  a.  (495) 
To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required  ;  to  re- 
jcO,  to  dismiss  without  a  grant. 

To  Refuse,  re-tijizc'.  v.  n. 
Not  to  sccf pt. 

Refuse,  reFuse.  s.  (437)  (492) 
I'hat  which  remains  disregarded  when  the  rest 
is  taken. 

fjffr  I  have  given  the  sharp  and  hissing  sound  to 
the  s  in  this  word  according  to  the  ainlogy  of 
substantives  of  this  form  which  have  a  cor- 
responding verb,  and  imagine  I  have  the  bi^st 
us4ge  on  my  side,  though  tKtne  of  out  orUio- 
coi:>ts,  except  Dr.  Kennck,  Mr.  ^Nares,  and 
W.  Johnston,  have  made  this  distut£liou. 

Refuser,  r^-fu'zur.  s.  (98) 
He  who  refuses. 

Refutal,  re-fi'-tal.  s.  (sfi) 
Refutation. 

Refutation,  ref-fu-ti'shun.  s. 

The  aH  of  refuting,  the  a^  of  proving  false 
or  erroneous. 

To  Refute,  re-fute'.  v.a. 

To  prove  false  or  erroneous. 

To  Regain,  rc-gSne\  v.  a. 
To  recover,  to  gain  aacw. 

Regal,  re' gal.  a. 
Jloyal,  kingly. 

3D 


To  Regale,  ri-gile'*  v.  a. 
To  refresh,  to  entertain,  so  grati^. 

Regalement,  re-gale'ipcnt.  i. 

Acfireahments  eatertainmeoc. 

Regalia,  ri-ea'li-a.  s.  (92)  (li3) 

£nsigns  of  loyaity. 

Regality,  ri-gal'^-t^.  s. 

Royalty,  sovereignty,  kingship. 

To  Regard,  ri-gSrd'.  v.a.(92)(i6o) 

To  value,  to  attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to 
,    observe,  to  remark ;  to  pay  attention  to ;  to 
respcO,  to  have  relation  to ;  to  look  towards. 

Regard,  r4-gard'.  s. — See  Guard. 

.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  iroporunce ;  re- 
spect, reverence;  note,  eminence  ;  respe£t,  ac- 
count; relation,  reference;  look,  aspe6i  di* 
re6led  to  another. 

Regardable,  r^-gird'a-bl.  a. 
Observable ;  worthy  ot'  notice. 

REGARDER,.re-gard'ur,  s.  (98) 
One  that  regards. 

Regardful,  re-gSri'ful,  a. 

Attentive,  Dking  notice  of. 
Regardfully,  r4-gird'ful-5.  tid. 
At  tenti vely ,  hcedfuUy «  resiieftful ly . 

Regardless,  r^-gard'lls.  a. 

Heedless,  negligent,  inattentive. 

Rr«ardl£ssly,  r^.gSrd'lls-le.  ad. 

Without  heed. 

Regardlessness,  re-gard'les-nes.s. 
Heedlessness,  negligence,  imttentioa. 

Regency,  ri'jin-si.  s. 

Authority,  gov<.-mmem ;  vicarious  govern- 
ment; the  disiritl  governed  by  a  vicegerent ; 
those  to  whom  vicarious  regality  is  entrusted. 

To  Regenerate,  re-jen'er-ite.  v.au 

To  reproduce,  to  produce  anew  ;  to  make,  to 
be  born  anew ;   to  renew  by  the  change  of  - 
carnal  nature  to  a  Christian  life. 

Regenerate,  ri-jen'er-at.a.  (91) 
Reproduced ;  born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Chris- 
tian life. 

Regeneration,  re-jen-er-a'shun.  s. 

New  birth,  birth  by  grace  from  cartial  affec- 
tions to  a  Christian  life. 

Reoenerateness,  re-jJn'cr-at-nes, 
s.  The  state  of  being  regenerate. 

Regent,  re'jem.  a. 
Governing,  ruling ;   exercising  vicarious  au- 
thority. 

Rf-cent,  r^'jint.  s. 
Coveroor,  ruler;  one  invested  With  vicarious 
royally. 

Regentship,  re'jent-ship:  s. 

Power  of  governing;  deputed  authority. 
REGERMiNATiON,re.jer-m^-iia'shun 

S.  The  act  of  sprouting  again. 

Regible.  red'ji-bl.  a.  (405) 
Govertiabie. 

Regicide,  rJd'ji-sldc.s.  (143) 

Murderer  of  his  king  ;  murder  of  his  king. 

Regimen,  r6d'je-ifiin.  s. 
That  care  in  diet  and  living  that  is  suitable  xa 
every  panicuWr  course  of  medicine. 

fj^  The  word  or  member  of  a  sentence  go- 
vemed  by  a  verb ;  as,  E*v'd  communication 
corrutts  good  manners,  yYiaxt  lood  manners 
may  be  said  to  be  the  regimen,  or  part  of  the 
•cnience  governed  by  the  verb  corrufts^ 

Regiment^  r^d'jc-mcnt.  s. 
£siftblisked  government,  polity ;  rule,  autho- 
rity;  a  body  of  soldiers  undei  one  colonel. 
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Regimental,  red-ji-mlnt'al.  a. 

Bdooging  to  a  regiment;  miliury-' 

Regimentals,  rld-ji-mcn'tals.  s. 
The  uatform  military  dress  of  a  regiment.— 

Region,  re'jun.  s.  (200) 

Tra£l  of  land,  country,  trail  or  spaco;  part  of 
the  body,  within;  place. 

Register,  red  jis-tur.  s.  (os) 

An  account  of  any  ibiiig  regularly  kept ;  the 
officer  whose  business  is  10  keep  the  register. 
To  Register,  red'jis.tur.  y.a. 
To  record,  to  preserve  by  auibentick  accounts. 

Registry,  red'jis-trc.  s. 

7'he  ati  of  inserting  in  the  register  s  the  place 
where  the  register  is  kept  -,  a  series  of  fa£is  re- 
corded. 
Regnant,  r^g'nant.  a. 
Reigning,    predominant,    prevalent,    having 
power. 

To  Regorge,  re-g^gc'.  v.  a. 

To  vomit  up,  to  throw  bick ;   to  swallow  ea- 
gerly ;  to  swallow  back. 
To  Regraft,  i4-graft'.  v.  a. 

To  graft  again. 
To  R|:grant,  r^-grant'.  v.  a. 

To  grant  back. 
To  Regrate,  re-giate'.  v. a. 

To  offend,  to  shock ;  not  used ;  to  engross,  to 

foresull. 
Regrater,  re-grate' ur.  «.  (98) 

Foresteller,  engrosser. 
To  Regreet,  rc-griet'.  v.  a. 

To  re-salute,  to  greet  a  scCood  time«. 
Rforeet,  re-grcet'.  s. 

Returu  or  exchange  of  salutation.    . 
l^F.GRESS,  re'gres.  «. 

Passage  back,  power  of  passing  back. 
KncRKSSiONj  re-gresh'un.  s, 

'\  he  aa  of  returning  or  going  back. 
Regret,  re-gret^  s.         ^ 

Vexation  at  something  past,  bittcmesi  of  re- 
flection ;  grief,  sorrow^ 

3  f)  Regret,  re-gret''.  v.  a. 

To  repent,  to  grieve  at. 

Rf.guerdon,  re-ger'dun.  s. 
Reward,  recompence.  Obsolete.  Sec  Goer- 
don. 

Regular,  r^g'u-lais  a.  (179)^ 

A;;recablc  to  ru'e,  consistnig  with  the  mode 
Vrc.>cribcU  >  governed  by  strift  regulations ; 
having  siics  or  surfaces  compoted  of   equal 

'     fi^ure«;    instituted  or  initiated  according  to 
e^ablished  ibims. 

Regular,  reg'u-lar.s/  * 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  all  persons 
arc  said  to  be  regulars,  that  profess  and  follow 
a  certain  rule  of  life^aod observe  ilie  tlirce  vows 
of  povtity,  cliastity,  and  obedience. 

Regularity,  reg-u-lar'e-ti.  s. 

Agi«cablcnc»>torule  ;  method,  certain  order. 

Regularly,  reg'u-lar-ll.  ad. 
In  a  manner  concordant  to  rule. 

To  Regulate,  rhg'uAke.  y.  a* 

To  a<ljust  by  rule  or  method  ;  to  direci. 
R egu LATiON,  reg-u-la'ihun.  s. 
T  be  a£l  of  regulating;  method,  die  effca  oV 
regulation. 

Regulator,  reg'^-^a-^^r-?-  ('521) 

One  that  regulates  ;  that  part  of  a  machine- 
wWcb  makes  the  motion  equable. 

To  Regurgitate,  re-ffur'jc-tate. 
V.  a.  To  throw  back,  to  pour  back. 


Regurgitation,  re-gur-je-ti'shSn 

s.  Resorption,  thea£iof  swallowing  back. 
To  Rehear,  ri-birc'.  v.  a. 

To  hear  again. 

Rehearsal,  ri-her'sal.  s.  (442) 
Repetition,  recital ;   the  recital  of  any  thing 
previous  to  publick  exhibition. 

To  Rehearse, rc-h^rse'.  v.  a. 

To  repeat,  10  recite ;  to  relate,  to  tell ;  to  re- 
cite previously  to  publick  exhibition. 

To  Reject,  rc-jekt'.  v.  a. 

To  dismiss  wiihout  compliance  with  proposal 
or  acceptance  of  offer ;  to  cast  off,  to  make 
an  abjctt ;  to  refuse,  not  to  acce^'i;  to  throw 
aside. 

REIECTlON,re-jek'shun.  s. 
Tne  a6l  of  casting  off  or  throwing  aside. 

ToReign,  rane.  v.  n.  (249) 
To  enjoy  or  exercise  soverc«a  n  authority  ;  to 
be  predominant,  to  prevail ;  to  obtain  power 
or  dominion. 

Reign,  rinc.  s.  (385) 

Royal  authoritv,  sovereignty  ;  time  of  a  king's 
government ,  kingdom,  dominions. 

To  Reimbody,  rc-im-bftd'i.  v.  n. 
To  embody  again. 

To  Reimburse,  re-im-bfirse'.v.  a. 

To  repay,  to  repair  loss  orexpence  by  an  equi- 
valent. 

Reimbursement,  re-im-burse'nicnt 

s.  Reparation  or  repayment. 

TqReimpregnate,  re-iin-preg'- 

nSte.  V.  a. 
To  impregnate  anew. 

Re  impression,  re-im-prcsh'un.  s. 
A  second  or  repeated  impre&sion. 

Rein,  rine. s.  (249) 
The  pan  of  tbe  bridle  which  extends  from  the 
horse's  bead  to  the  driver's  or  rider's  hand ; 
used  as  an  instrument  of  government,  or  for 
gov<fniment  -,  to  give  the  reins,  to  give  license. 

To  Rein,  rane.  v.  a. 
To  govern  by  a  bridle ;  to  restrain »  to  con- 
trouT. 

Reins,  rJnz.  s. 

The  kidneys,  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
To  Reinsert,  re-in-s^rt'.  v.  a. 

To  insert  a  second  time. 

To  Reinspire,  rc-in-spirc'.  V.  a. 
To  inspire  anew. 

To  Rei'nstal,  fe-?n-stdir.v.a.Uoe)) 
To  scat  again ;  to  put  again  in  possession. 

To  Reinstate,  re-in-state',  v,  a. 

To  put  again  in  possession. 

To  Reintegrate,  reJn'te-grate. 
V.  a.  To  renew  with  regard  to  aiiy  state  or 
quality. 

fo  Reinvest,  rc-in-vest'.  v.  a. 

To  invest  anew. 

To  Rejoice,  re-jocse'.  v.  n.  (299) 

To  be  glad,  to  joy,  10  exult. 
To  Rejoice,  re-i6esc'.  v.  a. 

To  exhilarate,  to  gladden. 
REJ.OICER,  je-j6e'sur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  rejoices. 

To  Rejoin,  re-j^n'.  v.  a.  (299) 

To  join  again ;  to  meet  one  again. 
To  Rejoin,  re-i6in'.  v.n. 

To  answer  to  a  rcnly. 

Rejoinder,  rc-j6in'dur.  s.  (9s) 
Answer  to  a  reply ;  rrply,  answer.  , 


To  Reiterate,  re-it'tcr-4te.  v.  a. 

To  repeat  again  and  again* 

Reiteration,  r^-it-ter-a'shun.  s. 

Repetition. 

To  Rejudge,  re-judje'.  v.  a- 
To  re-£xamioc ',   to  review,  (o  recall  to  a  new 
trial. 

To  Rekindle,  re-kin'dl.  v.  a. 

To  set  on  fire  again. 

To  Relapse,  r^-lapse'.  v.  n. 

To  fall  back  into  vice  and  errour;  to  hll  back 
frdhi  a  state  of  recovery  to  sickncia. 

RelapsEj,  re-lapse',  s. 
Fall  into  vice  pr  errour  once  forsaken ;  regres- 
sion from  a  si>te  of  recoveiy  to  sickness. 

To  Relate,  re-late',  v. a. 
To  tell,  to  recite ;  to  ally  by  kindred. 

To  Relate,  re-lite',  v.  n. 

/  To  have  reference,  to  have  respe£l  to. 

Relater,  re-li'tur.  s.  (98) 
Teller,  narrator. 

Relation,  re-la'shun.  $. 

Manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or  thing ; 
tcspe£i ;  raferencc,  r^ard  ;  coooeeUoa  be- 
tween one  thing  and  aiunker ;  ktndied,  alli- 
ance of  kin ;  person  related  by  binh  or  tnar- 
riage,  kinsman,  kinswoman;  narranve,  ac- 
count. 

Relative,  rel'a-tlv.  a.  (l58) 
Having  relation,  rcspe^ling ;  coosidered  DOt 
abM)lutcly,  but  as  respe^ing  something  else. 

Relative,  rel'a-tiv.  s. 
Jlelation,  kiusm;*n ;   pronoun  answering  to  an 
antecedent;    somewhat  respe^ing  sOa^iiig 

Relatively,  rll'a-ttv-li.  ad. 

As  it  respects  something  else,  not  ab«orutcIy. 
Relativeness,  rel'a-tfv-ncs.  s, 

llic  stdtoof  having  relation. 

To  Relax,  re-laks'.  v. a. 
To  slacken,  to  make  less  tense  ;  to  remit,  to 
make  le^  -severe  or  rigorous ;    to  nuike  lest  at- 
tentive or  laborious ;    to  eaaca   to  divert }  to 
open,  10  loose. 

To  Relax,  re-laks'.  v.  n. 
To  be  mild,  to  be  remise,  to  be  not  rigorous. 

RELAXATiON,rcI.aks-i'shun.s.{53o) 
Diminution  of  tension,  the  act  of  loosening  j 
cessation  of  restraint^  remission,  abitemem  of 
rigour ;  remission  of  attention  or  appbcaiioD. 

Relay,  re-la',  s. 

Horses  on  ilie  road  to  rclic\'c  Others. 

To  Release,  re-lese'.  v.  a.  (227) 
To  set  free  from  confinement  or  servitude ;  to 
set  free  from  pain;  to  free  from  G4>ltgation;  to 
quit,  to  let  go;  to  relax,  10  slacken. 

Release,  re-lese'.  s. 

Dismission  from  confinement,  servitarle,  or 
pain ;  relaxation  of  a  penalty  ;  remission  of  a 
claim  ;  acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  tbe 
creditor.  ' 

To  Relegate,  rcl'e-gate.  v.  a. 

To  banishi  to  exile. 

Relegation,  rel-e-ga'shun.  s. 

Exile,  judicial  banishment. 

To  Relent,  re-l^nt'.  r. n. 
To  soften,  to  grow  less  rigid  or  hard;  togrov 
moist;  to  soften  in  temper,  togrow  teada; 
to  feel  compassion.  -^ 

To  Relent,  re-lent',  v.  a. 
To  slacken,  10  remit;  to  soften,  to  moliiy* 

Relentless,  re-lent' lis.  a. 
Unpityiogi  onmoved  by  kindness  or  tcoda* 
ncss. 
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Relevant,  rel'e 


ELEVANT,  rel'e- vant. 
Relieving. —Sec  Irrelev 


a. 

ANT. 


03^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  ap- 
pTcheniied  (hat  this  word  was  a  new  coinage  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  upon  consulting 
Mr.  ElphinMon,  a  complete  judge  in  ihis  case, 
I  find  ic^hat  lon^  been  a  juri>prudential  word, 
as  be  cdlis  ir,  in  Scotland,  meaning  inferentialy 
or  cottciusive;  and  that  it  h  is  0i)ly  wxn  trans- 
ferred from  the  Scotch  Bar  to  ihe  British  Par- 
liament. But  ihai  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
French  rflrzjjnt,  or  th<r  l^un  relruo,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  that  relevant  in  thi*  sense  seems 
nearly  the  same  as  rrhtk*e  or  related.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  introducing 
tecl  iiical  words  i^  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nation,  it  may  be  observed,  thut  using  ihe  word 
in  this  sense,  which  is  ihat  which  >t  generally 
has  in  our  parliamrntjry  debarcst  tends  to  ovt- r- 
turn  ihe  most  settled  meaning  of  words,  and, 
insit^d  of  p:cci>ion  and  accuracy,  to  create 
obscurity  and  confusion. 

Rf.  LEV  AT  ION,  rol-c-va'shun.  s. 

.   A  raising  or  lifting  up. 

Reliance,  re-ll'anse.  s. 
Trust,  dependence,  confidcocc. 

Relick,  rel'ik.  s. 

That  which  remains,  that  which  i«  left  afrer 
th«i  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural;  it  is  often  taken  for  (he 
body  deserted  by  the  soul ;  that  which  is  kept 
in  memory  of  another  with  a  kind  of  religious 
▼encraiion. 

Relict^  rel'fkt.  s. 

A  widow,  a  wife  desolate  by  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

Relief,  re-lcef,  s.  C275) 

The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  stone  or  metal, 
the  seeming  prominence  of  a  picture  ;  the  re- 
commendation of  aiiy  tkiog  by  the  interposi« 
tioa  of  fomething  ditterent;  alleviation  ot  ca- 
bmi^,  mitigation  of  pain  or  sorrow;  tbai 
vhicn  frees  trom  pain  or  sorrow  ;  dismission 
of  a  icotinel  fiom  his  post ;  legal  cpmcdy  of 
wrongs. 

Relievable,  ri-Ieev'4-bl.  a. 
Capable  of  relief. 

To  Relieve,  rc4iev'.  v.  a. 

To  support,  to  assist ;  to  ease  pain  or  sorrow ; 
to  succour  by  assistance ;  to  set  a  sentinel  at 
rest,  by  placing  another  on  bis  post ;  to  right 
by  law. 

Reliever,  re-lecv'ur.  s. 

One  that  relieves- 

Relievo,  re-licv'o.  s. 

The  prominence  of  a  figure  or  picture. 

To  Relight,  re-lite'.  v.  a.  (393) 
To  light  anew. 

Religion,  rc-lid'jun.  s.  (290) 

Virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of  God, 
and  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  a  system  of  Divine  faith  and  worship, 
as  opposite  to  others. 

Religionist,  re-lid'jun-ist.  s. 

A  bigot  to  any  religious  persuasion. 

Religious,  rc-lid'jus.  a. 

Pioui,  disposed  to  the  duties  of  religion,  teach- 
ing religion  ;  among  the  Romanists,  bound  by 
the  vows  of  poveny,  chastity,  and  obedience ; 
exact,  strict. 

Religiously,  re-lid' jus-le.  ad.- 

Piously,  with  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligion ;  according  to  the  rites  of  religion ;  re- 
verently, with  veneration;  cxaHiy,  with  strid 
observance. 


Religiousness,  re-lid'jQs-nes. s. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  religious. 

To  Relinquish,  re-ling'kwish.  v.a. 

To  forsake,  to  abandon  ,  to  quik,  to  release,  to 
give  up.  (408J 

Relinquishment,  re-ling' kwish- 

ment.s.  f408) 
The  a6t  of  forsaking. 

Relish,  relMish.  s. 

Taste,  the  ctfctl  of  any  thing  on  the  palate ; 
it  is  commonly  used  of  a  pleasing  taste  ;  taMc, 
small  quantity  just  perceptible »  liicni^,  dc- 
lij>htin  any  thing,  sense,  power  of  perceiving 
cxccllcncf,  taste. 

To  Relish,  rirish.  v.  a. 
To  give  a  lasic  to  any  thing  ;  to  taste,  to  have 

a  liking. 

To  Relish, r^l'ish.v.n. 

To  have  a  plcasi.ig  lasic  ;  to  give  pleasure  ;  to 
have  a  fljvcur. 

Relishable,  rcl'isli-a-bl.  a. 

Haviitga  r<li>h. 

To  Relive,  re-liv'.v.  a. 

To  revive,  to  live  anew. 

To  RjiLpvE,  re-iuv'.v.  a. 

To  love  in  return.  . 

Relucent,  re-lu^sent.a. 

Shining,  transparent. 

Reluctance,  re-luk'ianse.  \ 

RELUCTANCY,rewluk'tan-&e.  J** 
Unwillingriess,  repugnance. 

Reluctant,  re-luk'taiit.  a. 

Unwilling,  atting  with  repugnance. 

RELUCTATiON,rel-luk-ta'shun.  s. 

(53°)  Repugnance,  resistance. 
To  Relume,  re-lume'.  v.  a. 

To  light  anew,  to  rekindle. 

To  ReluminEj  re-lu'min.  v.  a. 
To  light  anew. 

ToRxly,  ri-li'.  V.  n. 
To  lean  upon  with  confidence,  to  put  trust  in, 
to  rest  upon,  (o  depend  upon. 

To  Remain,  re-mane',  v.  n. 
To  be  left  out  of  a  greater  quantity  or  num- 
ber; to  continue,  to  endure,  to  be  left;  to  be 
left  as  nor  comprised. 

Remain,  ri-mane'.  s.  (202) 

Relick,  that  which  is  left,  generally  used  in 
the  plural ;  the  body  left  by  the  soul. 

Remainder,  re-m4ne'dur.  s. 
What  is  left :  the  body  when  the  soul  is  de- 
parted, remains.  ^   n 

To  Remake,  re•makc^  v.  a. 

To  make  anew. 
To  Remand,  re-mand'.  v.  a.  (79) 

To  send  back,  to  call  back. 

Remanent,  r^'ma-nent.  s. 

The  part  remaining. 

(f^^  I  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word, for  the  same  .reason  as  in  Perma- 
nent :  the  a  in  both  remaneo  and  permaneo  is 
short,  if  that  be  any  rule.  Sec  Principles,  No. 
5®3»  W  ^*  is  highly  probable  that  Remnant 
IS  but  -an  abbreviation  of  the  present  word. 

Remark, re-mark',  s.  (/S) 
Observation,  note,  notice  taken. 

To  Remark,  r^-mark'.  v.  a. 
To  ni)te,  to  observe ;  to  distinguish,  to  point 
out,  to  mark. 

Remarkable.  re-mSrk'a-bl.a. 
Observable,  worthy  of  note. 

3  D2 


REMARKABLENESS.rc-iT)iVk'a-b]-nlj 
s.  Obscrvablenes5,  uorthincss  of  observation. 

Remarkably,  re-mark'a-ble,  ad. 
Observably,  in  a  marajcr  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. 

REMARKER,re-maik^fir.  s.  (gjs) 

Observer,  one  that  rcr'marks. 

Remkdiable,  re-mi'dc-a-bl.  a. 
Ca|>ablc  of  remedy. 

Remediate,  re-m^Mo-at.  a.  Uj\) 

Medicinal,  affording  -i  rcircdy. 

Remedi  less,  rem'n'.e-de-les.  a. 
Not  adjuittitig  re^ncdy,  irieparable,  cui^'c's. 

(J::3^jSpenser  and  Mi! ion  place  the  accent  uj.ir>ti 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word;  and  as '^It. 
Naresohstrrves,  Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  the  au- 
thority ol  their  authors,  adrpied  this  accentu- 
ation :  *'  But  ibis,*'  sjys  Mr.  N^rcs,  **  i»  it- 
*'  regular;  forevciyinonusviiabic  iciuiinatitni 
'*  added  to  a  woid  aixcnted  on  the  antcix-imh, 
**  throws  the  tsccent  to  the  iouhh  syllabic  from 
"^  the  end.**  With  grciii  rcsijfci  for  Mr. 
Nares's  0|)inion  on  this  subjc^>,  1  should  thiidt 
a  much  easier  iind  more  general  rule  might  K;  - 
laid  down  for  all  word»  of  this  kind,  which  is, 
that  those  words  which  take  the  8a«con  ternn- 
•  nations,  aftt:r  them,  as  rr,  /r//,  nesi^  lesinrsSy 
ly^  &c.  preserve  the  accent  of  th^  ra^Llteal 
word  ;  therefore  thia  and  the  following  word 
ou^hi  to  have  the  satnc  a'ccnr  ;is  remedy y  fiom 
which  they  are  formed.  See  Principles,  No. 
489,501. 

Remedi lessn ESS,  rem'^-dc-lcs-ncj;. 
s.  Incurableness. 

Remedy,  rem'me-de.  s. 
A  medicine-  by  whic|]  any  illness  is  cured ; 
cure  of  any  uneasiness ;  that  which  counterafls 
any  evil ;  reparation,  means  of  repairing  any 
hurt. 

To  Remei>y,  rem'me-de.  v.  a. 
To  cure,  to  heal ;  to  repair  or  Move  mischief. 

To  Remember,  rc-m^m'bur.  v.  a. 

To  bear  in  mind  any  thing ;  to  rccolletl,  to 
keep  in  mind ;  to  mention,  to  put  in  mind, 
to  force  to  recoiled,  to  remind. 

Rememberer,  rJ-mem'bur-ur.  %, 
One  who  remembers. 

Remembrance,  re-mem' branse. ». 

Retention  io  memory ;  recolle£lion,  revival 
of  aiiy  idea;  account  preserved^  memorial; 
a  token  by  which  any  one.  is  kept  in  the  me* 
mory. 

Remembrancer,  re-mem' bran-sur, 

s.  One  that  reminds,  one  ibat  puts  ia  mind  ; 
an  officer  of  the  £xcheqiier. 

To  R EMIGRATE,  rem'i-grJtc.  v.  n. 
(513)  To  remove  back  again.  . 

R EM IG RATION y  rcm-c-gra' shdn.  s. 
Removal  back  again. 

To  Remind,  ri-mind'.  v.  a. 

To  put  in  mind,  to  force  to  retnember. 

Reminiscence,  rcm-rac-nis'scnse.s. 

(^10)  Recollc6iion,  recovery  of  ideas. 

Reminiscential,  rcm-mc-nis-scn/. 

shal.  a.         ^ 

Relating  to  reminiscence. 
Remiss,  ri-mis'.  a. 

Slack  ;  slothfol ;   not  intense. 

REMISSIBLE,  re-m!s'se-bl.  a.  (509) 
Admitting  forgiveness. 

Remission,  re-mish'un.  s. 

Abatement,  relaxation;  cessation  of  ii^tense- 
ness^  in  Physick,  Rcroissioo  is  whezr  a  dis- 
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tcfflprr  abates,  bot  does  not  go  quite  olT  before 
it  returns again^;  release;  forgiveness,  pardon. 

Remissly,  re-mts'li.  ad. 

Carelessly,  negligemly ;  sbckly. 

REMissNESs^re-mis'nes.  s. 
Carelejsness,  neKltgrncc. 

To  Remit,  re-mii'.  v.  a. 

To  relax  ;  to  forgive  a  punitbment ;  to  par- 
don a  fault ;  to  resign';  to  refer ;  to  put  again 
in  custody;  to  send  moocy  to  a  distain  plare. 

To  Remit,  ri-mit'.  v.  n. 
To  slacken,  to  grow  lets  intense ;  to  abate  by 
growing  less  eager ;  in  Physick,  to  grow  by 
intervals  less  violent. 

Remitment,  re-mit'mint.  s. 
The  a£lof  remittiogto  custody. 

Remittance,  re-mit'ianse.  s. 

The  aft  of  p'ving  money  at  a  distant  place  ; 
su(D  sent  to  adisunt  place. 

Remitter,  re-mft'tur.  s.  (96) 

In  Common  Law,  a  restitution  of  one  that 
hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tencmentSi  and  is 
seized  of  them  by  his  latter  title,  unto  his  title 
that  is  more  ancient,  in  case  where  the  latter  is 
defe£ljve. 

Remnant,  rim' nam,  s. 

Residue,  that  which  is  left. 

Remnant,  r^m'nant.  a. 

Remaining,  yet  left. 

Remolten,  re-mol'tn.  part,  ^los) 

Melted  again. 

Remonstrance,  rJ-mon'stranse.  s. 

Show,  discovery ;  not  osed;  strong  represen- 
•     tation. 

To  Remonstrate,  ri-mJn'sirate. 
V.  n.  To  make  a  strong  representation,  to  shoV 
reasons. 

Remora,  rem'o-ra.  s.  (92)  (503) 
A  let  or  obstacle  ;  a  fisb  or  kind  or  worm  that 
sticks  to  ships  and  retards  their  passage  through 
the  water. 

Remorse,  rc-mirsc'2  or  re-ni4rse\  s. 

Pain  of  guilt ;  anguish  of  a  guilty  Conscience. 

(^  Dr.  Kenridi,  Mr.  "Nares,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
several  respedable  speakers,  uronoucct  this 
word  in  the  second  manner;  out  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott*  \y. Johnstof),  and  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  first ;  and,  in  my  opiniooi  with  analoey 
and  the  best  usage  oif  their  side.  The  finaHr 
does  not  lengthen  the  0,  but  serves  only  to 
keep  the  s  from  going  into  the  sound  of  z. 

Remorseful,  re-mArs'ful.  a. 

Tender,  compassionate.    Not  used. 
Remorseless,  r^-inirs'Ies.  a. 

Uupitying,  cruel,  savage. 

Remote,  r4-xnAte',a. 
Distant ;  removed  far  off;  foreign. 

Remotely,  re-mote'li.  ad. 

At  a  distance. 
Remoteness,  r^-mote'ncs.  s. 

State  of  being  remote. 

Remotion,  re-mA'shSn.  s. 
The  aA  of  removing,  the  sate  of  being  rc* 
moved  to  a  distance. 

Removable,  ri-mi&v'a-bl.a. 
Such  as  may  be  removed.  See  Moveable. 

Removal,  re-mi&v'al.  i.  (88) 

The  96k  of  putting  out  of  any  place ;  the  aft 
of  putting  away  ;  dismission  irom  a  post ;  the 
sute  of  being  removed. 

To  Remove,  ri-miov'.  v.  a. 
To  put  from  its  place,  to  take  or  put  away  ;  to 
place  at  a  distance. 


To  Remove,  rJ-miSv  .v.  n. 
To  change  place  i  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Remove,  re-miiv'.  s. 

Change  of  place;  translation  of  one  to  the 
place  of  another;  departure,  aft  of  goir)g 
away  ;  the  aft  of  changing  place ;  a  step  in 
the  scale  of  gradation :  aft  of  putting  a  horse's 
shoes  upon  different  feet. 

Removed,  re-miivd'.  part.  a. 

Rcfinote,  separate  from  others. 

Removedness.  re-moiv'ed-nes,  s. 
(31 4)  The  state  of  being  removed,  remoteness. 

Remover,  re-miSv'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  removes. 

ro  Remount,  ri-miunt'i  v.  n. 

To  mount  again. 
R EMU ner ABLE,  re-mi'ner-a-bl.  a. 

Rewardable. 

To  Remunerate,  re-mu'ner-ate. 
V.  a.  To  reward,  to  requite. 

Remuneration,  re-mi-n^r-a'shun. 

s.  Rcwird,  requital. 

Remunerative,  re-mu'ner-a-dv. a. 

Exercised  in  giving  rewards. 

To  Remurmur,  ri-mur'mur.  v.  a. 
To  utter  back  in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  lolir 
hoarse  sounds. 

To  Remurmur,  ri-mfir'mur.  v.  n. 
To  murmur  bock,  to  echo  a  low  h«Mrse  sound. 

Renard,  rin'nard.  s.  (88) 
The  name  of  a  fox. 

Renascent,  ri-nas'slnt,  a. 
Produced  again,  rising  again  into  being. 

Ren  ascible,  r^-nis's^-bl.  a.  (403) 
Possible  to  be  produced  again. 

To  Re}4avigate,  rA-nav'vi-gJte, 

V.  a.  To  sail  agpia. 

Rencounter,  rln-kiun'tur.  $.(313) 

Clash,  collision ;  personal  opposition  ;  loose 
or  casual  engagement ;  sudden  combat  with- 
out premeditation. 

To  Rencounter, ren-kiun'iur. 

V.  n.  To  clash,  to  meet  an  enemy  uncxpeft- 
edly ;  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 

To  Rend, rend.  v.  a. 
Pret.  and  pass.  Rent.    To  tear  with  violence, 
to  lacerate. 

Render^  rind'ur.  s.  (qs) 
One  that  rends,  a  tearer. 

To  Rende^r,  rin'ddr.  v.  a. 
To  return,  to  pay  back;  to  restore;  to  invest 
with  qualities,  to  make ;  to  translate ;  to  sur- 
render, to  yield,  to  give  up ;  to  oifer,  to  give 
to  be  used. 

Render,  rin'dfir.  s. 
Surrender.    Obsolete. 

Rendezvous,  r4n-d4-viiz'.s.(3i5) 

Assembly,  meeting  appobtod;  place  ap^ 
pointed  for  an  assemoly. 

To  Rendezvous,  rin.de.viiz'.v.n. 

To  meet  at  a  place  apoointed. 
(^  This  word  is  in  sucn  univcnal  use  as  to  be 
perfeftly  anglicised ;  and  those  who  leave  out 
the  /  at  the  end,  in  compUoiciit  to  the  French 
language,  show  but  little  taste  in  their  pro- 
nonciation  of  English.    To  this  letter,  in  this 
word,  as  well  as  in  several  other  words,  may 
be  applied  the  judicious  advice  of  Pope : 
**  In  words  as  fashions  the  same  mk  will  hold ; 
V  Aiike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  hold : 
<<  Be  not  the  firST  by  whom  the  new  are  try  *d, 
**  Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Essi^  on  Crituism. 


Rendition,  r2n-d!sh'3n.  s. 

Surrendering,  the  zSi  of  yielding. 

Renegade,  rln'ne-gide.    1 
Renegado,  rfo-ni-ga'do.  J '* 

One  that  apostatises  from  Um  faith,  an  apostate ; 

one  who  oiBseru  to  the  esemy,  a  revolter.— 

See  Lumbago. 

To  Renege,  ri-nWg'.  v.  a. 

•    To  disown. 

To  Renew,  re-nu'.  v.  a. 
I0  region;  to  the  former  state;  to  repeat,  to  put 
again  in  ad ;  to  begin  again ;  in  I'beokigy,  lo 
make  anew,  to  transform  to  new  liie. 

Renewable,  rc-nu'a-bl.  a. 

Callable  of  being  renewed. 
Renewal,  rc-nu'al.  s.  (ss) 

I'he  ad  of  renewing ;  renovation. 

Renitency,  re-ni'tin-s^.  s. 
That  resistence  in  sohd  bod  ies,  when  they  prttt 
upon,  or  are  impelled  one  against  aootbcr. 

O::^^  This  word  and  the  following  weie  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  third  edition,  fblio.  accented  oa  the 
second  syllable ;  but  in  the  sixth  edition,  quano, 
they  have  the  accent  on  the  first.  This  latter 
accentuation,  it  must  be  alkowed,  is  more  agree- 
able to  English  analogy,  <sce  Priociplci,  No. 
503*  ^i)  ^ttt  (hc^  it  an  analogy  that  the  leam- 
ed  are  veiy  fond  of  adopting,  which  is,  that 
when  a  wcfd  from  the  JL»tin  contains  the  same 
number  of  syllables  as  th<  original,  the  accent 
of  the  original  should  th<n  be  pitserved;  and 
'as  the  accent  of  renitens  h  00  the  secood svU 
labie,  the  word  renkenj  ought  to  have  tlie 
accent  on  the  second  likewise.  For  my  owa 
pan,  I  approve  of  our  own  analogy^  fcioth  in 
accent  and  quantity  ;  buK  it  is  the  .busmen  of  a 
Prosodisi  to  give  the  usa^e  as  well  ai  aoalogy : 
and  were  thia  word  and  ats  fbmative  mitiiky 
to  be  brought  imo  coimon  use,  I  bate  no 
doubc  bat  uiac  the  Latim  analogy,  that  of  sc- 
acceming  this  word  on  ihe  accood  nibble, 
wouid  generally  prevail.  This  may  niriy  be 
presumed  from  the  woStv^ju  wchaveferii; 
namely,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  0r.Asii| 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  who  are  oppoied  by 
no  Didionary  I  have  consulted  but  oy  ScMt's 
Bailey. 

Renitent,  rj-ni'^eiu.  a. 
A^ing  against  any  inpuUe  by  elastick  pover* 

Rennet,  r^n'nft.  s. — Sec  Run  net. 

The  ingredient  with  which  milk  is  coagulated 
in  order  to  make  chceae ;  a  kind  of  apple. 

To  Renovate,  rIn'nA-vatc.  v. a. 
To  renew,  to  restore  to  the  fim  sate. 

Renovation,  r^n-nA-vi'shun.  $. 

^  Renewal,  the  a£t  of  renewing. 

To  Renounce,  re-n6unsc'.  v.a.fsis) 

To  disown,  to  abnegate. 

Renouncement,  re-n6dnsc'inini.$. 

A6t  of  renouociiig,  reoonciatioo. 

Renown,  le-niiln'.  s.  (332) 

Fame,  celebrity,  praise  widely  spread. 

To  Renown,  re-noun',  v.  a. 

To  make  famous. 
Renowned,  re-ndund'.  part.  a.  (359) 

Famous,  celebraied,  emineat. 

Rent,  rent.  s. 

A  break,  a  laceration. 

To  Rent,  r^nt.  v.  a. 

To  tear,  to  lacerate* 

Rent,  rint.  s. 

Revenue,  annual  payment ;  money  pwa  » 
any  thing  held  of  another. 
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To  Rent,  rint.  v.  a. 
To  hold  by  paying  rent ;  to  sec  to  t  tenant. 

Rentable,  rJnt'a-bl.  a,  (405) 
That  may  be  rented. 

Rental,  rcnt'al,  s. 
Schedule  or  account  of  rentf . 

Renter,  rent'ur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  holds  by  paying  rent. 

Renunciation,  ri-nun-she-i'shSn. 
a.  The  aa  of  renouncing.— See  Pronun- 
ciation. 

To  Reordain,  r4-6r-d4ne'.  v.  a. 

To  ordain  again,  on  supposition  of  some  deteH 

in  the  commission  of  ministry. 
Reordi  nation,  I  i-&r-d4.ni' shun.  s. 

Repetition  of  ordination. 

To  Repacify,  re-pas' se-fi.  v.  a. 
To  pacify  again 

Repaid,  re-p4de'. 
Part,  of  Repay. 

To  Repair,  rJ-pare'.  v.  a.  (202) 

To  restore  after  mjury  or  dilapidation  ;    to 
amend  any  injury  by  an  ec^uivalcnt ;  to  fill  up 
anew,  by  iomething  put  u  the  place  of  what 
is  lost. 
Repair,  re-pare',  s. 

Reparation,  supply  of  loss,  restoration  after 
dilapidation. 

To  Repair,  re-pare',  v.  n. 
To  go,  to  betake  himself. 

Repair,  ri-pare'.  s. 

Resort,  abode ;  ad  of  betaking  himself  any 
whither, 

Repairer,  re-pare'ur.  s.  (98) 
Amender,  restorer. 

Reparable,  rlp'par-a-bl.  a.  {531) 

Capable  of  being  amended,    retrieved.— See. 
Irreparable. 
Reparably,  r^p'par-S-bli.  ad. 
In  a  manner  capable  ctt  remedy  by  restoration, 
amendment  or  supply* 

Reparation,  r^-pa-rA'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  repainng;  supply  of  what  is  wasted  ; 
rccompence  for  any  injury,  amends. 

Reparative,  ri-par'ra-t!v.  s,  (512) 
Whatever  makes  amends. 

Repartee,  rlp-pir-tei' .  s. 

Smart  reply. 

To  Repass,  ri-pJs'.  v. a, 
T*^  pass  again,  to  pass  back. 

To  Repass,  ri-pas'.  v.  n. 

To  go  back  io  a  road. 

Repast,  ri-pJst'.  s. 

A  meal,  aft  of  takti^  food;  food,  viduals. 

To  Repast,  re-past',  v.  a. 

To  feed,  to  feast. 

Repast ure,  re-pas' uhire.  s.  (463) 

Entertainment. 

To  Repay,  ri-pi' .  v.  a. 

To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or  in  re- 
venue ;  to  recompense;  to  requite  either  good 
or  ilU 

Repayment,  ri-pi'mSnt.  s. 

The  ad  of  repaying ;  tht  thing  repaid. 
To  Repeax,  re- pile',  v.  a.  (227) 
To  recall ;  to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 

Repeal,  ri-pile'.  s. 

Recall  from  exile ;  revocation,  ahragation. 

To  Repeat,  ri-pite'.  v.  a.  (227) 

To  use  again,  to  do  again ;  to  wpeA  again;  to 
try  again ;  to  recite,  to  rehearse. 


Repeatedly,  ri-pe'tcd-li.  ad. 

Over  ane  over,  more  than  once. 

Repeater,  re-pi'tur.  s.  (98) 

Oiic  that  repeats,  one  that  reates ;  a  watch 
that  strikes  the  hbuis  at  will  by  compression  of 
a  spring-  ^      ^ 

To  Repel,  re-pel',  v.  a. 
To  drive  back  any  thing ;  to  drive  back  an  as- 
sailant. 

To  Repel,  ri-pcl'.  V.  n. 
To  a6l  with  force  contrary  to  force  impressed ; 
in  Physick,  to  repel  in  medicine,  is  lo  prevent 
such  an  afflux  oF  a  fluid  to  any  panicular  part, 
as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumour. 

Repellent,  ri-p2lMent.  s. 

An  application  that  nas  a  repelling  power. 

REPELLER,re-pSl'lur.  s.  Ujs) 
One  that  repels. 

To  Repent,  re-p?nt'.  v.  n. 
To  think  on  any  thing  past  with  sorrow ;  to 
express  sorrow  fof  something  past;  to  have 
such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of 
life. 

To  Repent,  ri-p^nt'.  v.  a. 

To  remember  with  sorrow  ;  to  remember  with 
pious  sorrow ;  it  is  used  \viih  the  reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Repentance,  re-pcnt'anse.  s. 

Sorrow  for  any  thing  past ;  sorrow  for  sin,such 
as  produces  newness  of  life,  oenitciKC. 

Repentant,  ri^-p^nt'ant.  a. 

Sorrowful  for  the  past ;  sorrowful  for  sin ;  ex- 
pressing sorrow  for  sin. 

To  Repeople,  re-pie' pi.  v.  a. 
To  stock  with  people  anew. 

To  Repercuss,  re-pcr-k&s'.  v.  a. 
To  beat  back,  to.drive  back. 

Repercussion,  rJ-p^r-kush'un.  s. 

Tbca£l  of  driving  back,  rebound. 

Repercussive,  re-pcr-kus's!v.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  driving  back,  or  cause- 
inga  rebound;  repellent;    driven  back,  re- 
bounding. 

REPERtiTious,r?p-pir-t!sh'is.a. 

Found,  gained  by  finding. 

Repertory,  r?p'pcr-tur-i.  s.  (512) 

a  treasury,  a  magazine. 

Repetition,  rip-i-tlsh' fin.  s.  (531) 

Iteration  of  the  same  thine ;  recital  of  the  same 
words  overa^in;  theafi  of  reciting  or  re- 
hearsing; recital  froni  memory,  as  distinct 
from  reading. 

To  Repine,  ri-pine'.  v.  n. 
To  fret,  to  vex  one^s  self,  to  be  discontented. 

Repiner,  ri-pine'Sr.  s.  (98) 
One  that  frets  or  murmurs. 

To  Replace,  ri-plise'.  v.  a. 

To  put  again  in  the  (ormer  place  s  to  put  m  a 
new  place. 


To  Replait,  ri-pl4te'.  v.  a. 
To  fold  one  part  often  over  another. 

To  Replant,  rc-plint'.  v.  a. 

To  plant  anew. 
Replantation,  ri-plan-ta'shun.  s. 

The  2iQ:oi  pbnting  again. 
To  Replenish,  re-plin'nish.  v.  a. 

To  stock,  to  fill ;  to  consumotete,  to  complete. 
To  Replenish,  rc-plSii'nish.v.  n. 
To  be  stocked. 

Replete,  re-plife'.  a. 

Full,  completely  filled. 
Repletion,  re-pli'shun.  s. 
The  state  of  being  over  full. 


»v.  a. 


Repleviable,  ri-plev've-a-bl.  a. 

What  may  be  replevincd. 

To  Replevin,  rc-plev'v!n.   1 

To  Replevy,  re-^piev'vi.       /   . 
Tm  take  back  or  set  at  liberty  any  thing  seiaed, 
upon  security  given. 

Replication^  rIp-pli-ka'shSn.  s. 
(53 1 )  Rebound,  repercussion ;  reply,  amwer. 

To  Reply,  ri-pil'  v.  n. 
To  answer,  to  make  a  return  to  an  answer. 

Reply,  re-pli'.  s. 

Answer,  return  to  an  answer. 

Replyer,  re-pll'ur.  s.  (98) 

He  that  makes  a  return  lo  an  answer. 

To  Repolish,  ri-p6l'iish.  v.  a. 

To  polish  again.      ^ 
ToReport,  re-port'iV.  a. 

To  ijoise  by  popular  rumour  ;  to  give  repute  ; 

to  give  an  account  of- 

Report,  ri-port'.  s. 
Rumour,  popular  fame ;  repute,  publick  ch»» 
racter;   account^ven  by  lawvcrs  of  cases; 
sound,  repercussion. 

Reporter,  re-port' ur.  s.  (gs) 

Relater,  one  that  gives  an  account. 

Reportingly,  ri-pArt'ing-le.  ad. 
By  common  fame. 

Reposal, ri-pA'zal.  s.  (88) 

The  att  ot  reposing. 

To  Repose,  re-poze'.  v.  a. 
To  lay  to  rest ;   to  place  as  in  confidence  or 
trust. 

To  Repose,  re-pAze'.  v.  n. 
To  sleep,  to  be  at  rest ;  to  rest  in  confidence. 

Repose,  re-poze'.  s. 
Sleep,  rest,  quiet ;  cause  of  rest. 

Repose dn  ESS,  r4-po'z4d-nls.  s. 

(365)  Sute  of  being  at  rest. 

To  Reposite,  ri-pSz'z!t.  t.  a. 
To  lay  up,  to  lodge  as  m  a  place  of  safety. 

Reposition,  rd-po-zvsh'un,  s. 

The  ad  of  replacing. 

Repository,  ri-poz'e-t&r-c.s. 

a  place  where  any  thing  is  saSc\y  laid  up. 

To  Repossess, rS-poz-zes'.v.  a. 

To  possess  again. 
To  Reprehend,  rep-pri-hend'.  v.a. 
To  reprove,  to  chide ;  to  blame,  to  censure. 

Reprehender,  rcp-pre-hend'ur.  s. 

Blamer,  censurer.  . 

RspREHENSiBLE.rep-pre-hcB'se-bl  a' 

Blamable,  censurable. 
REPREHENSlBLENE8S,r€p-pre-heil'- 

se-bl-nes.  s. 
BlameablenesB. 

REPREHENSiBLY,i4p-pre-hln'sc-ble. 

ad.  Blameably. 
RF.PREHENSiON,rep-pri-hen'shun.s. 

Reproof,  open  blame. 

Reprehbnsive,  r^p-pre-hcnMv.  a. 

Given  in  reproof. 

T^  Represent,  rep-pii-z^nt'.v.a. 

To  exhibit,  as  if  the  ihing  exhibited  were  pre- 
sent ;  to  dc&cribe,  to  show  in  any  particular 
charaEler ;  to  (ill  the  place  of  another  by  a 
vicarious  character ;  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

Representation,  rep-pre-zin-ii'- 

filiun.  s. 

Imj){«,  likeness ;  aA  of  supp^^rttng  a  vicarious 

c honctcr ;  rcspe^!li u I  decl^rai lOiK 
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.Representative, 
dv.  a.  (5J2) 

Kxbibjiini;  a  similitude ;  bearing  the  charafier 
or  power  of  another. 

Representative,    rep-pri-zent'a- 
tiv.  s. 

One  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  another ;  one 
exercising  the  vicarious  power  given  by  another; 
that  by  which  any  ^ing  is  shown. 

Representer,  rep-pre-ztni'ur.  s. 
One  who  shows  or  cxtubitc;  one  who  bears  ^ 
vicarious  chara6itT. 

Representment,  rep-pre-zcnt'-^ 

ment.s. 

Image,  or  idea  proposed,  as  exhibiting  the 

likeness  of  something. 

To  Repress,  li-pres'.  v.  a. 

To  crush,  to  put  down,  to  subdue. 

Repression, le-presh'un.  s. 

Aft  of  repressing. 

Repressive,  rc-pres'siv.  a.  (i5b) 

Having  power  lo  repress,  afcling  to  rL-prris. 

To  Reprieve,  rc-prtev'.  v. a.  (275) 

To  respite  after  sentence  of  dcaihi  to  give  a 
respite. 

Reprieve,  rc-preev'.  s.  (275) 

Respite  after  sentence  of  death  ;  lespire. 

To  Reprimand, rep-'pii-mand'.v. a. 

(79)  To  chide,  to  reprove. 

Reprimand,  rep-pre-mand'.  s. 

Reproof,  reprehension. 

To  Reprint,  ri-print'.  v.  a. 

To  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing;  to 
print  a  new  edittoa. 

Reprisal,  ri-pn'zal.  s.  (ss) 

Something  seized  by  way  of  reuliacion  for  rob- 
bery or  injury. 

Reprise,  re-prize'.  s. 
I'he  aft  of  taking  someihmg  in  retaliation  of 
injury. 

To  Reproach,  le-protsh'.  v.  a. 

To  censure  in  opprobrious  terms  as  a  crime ; 
to  chiirge  with  a  tault  is  severe  language  i  to 
upbraid  in  general. 

Reproach,  re-protsh'.  s.  (295) 

Censure,  inlamy,  shame. 

Reproachable,  re-protsh'a-bl.  a. 
Worthy  of  reproach. 

Reproachful,  re-protsh'ful.a. 

Scurrilous,  opprobrious;  shameful,  in&mous, 
vile. 

Reproachfully, ri-pr6tsh'fuU4.ad. 

Opprobriously,  ignominiously,  icurrilously ; 
shamefully,  infamously. 

Reprobate,  rep' pro-bate.  a. 

Lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  grace,  abandoned. 

Reprobate,  rep'pro-batc.  s. 

A  man  lose  to  virtue,  a  wretch  abandoned  to 
.    wickedness. 

To  Reprobate,  rep'prA-bite.  v.a. 
To  disallow,  to  rejeft ;  to  abandon  to  wicked- 
ness and  eternal  destruftion ;  to  abaixlon  to  his 
sentence,  without  hope  or  pardon. 

Reprobateness,  rep'pro-bate-nes.  ; 
s.  Thcsiateof  being  reprobate. 

Reprobation,  rcp-pro-ba'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  abandoning,  or  stdteof  being  aban- 
doned to. eternal  destruifetion ;  a  cotxlemnaiory 
sentence. 

To  Reproduce,  rt-pro-duse'.  v.  a. 

(530)  To  produce  Cg  un,  to  produce  anew. 


r  Feet. 


Reproduction,  re-pro-duk'shun.s. 

The  aft  of  producing  anew. 

Reproof,  re-pr&f.  s. 

Blame  to  the  face,  reprehension. 

Reproveable,  re-pro&v'a-bl.  a. 
Bianicable,  worthy   of   rcpichension. Sec 

Mo  VE  ABLE. 

To  Reprove,  re-pioov'.  v.  a. 

T(;bl.ime,  to  ccr.surc  ;  to  charge  lo  the  face 
with  a  iault  \  to  cliidc. 

Reprovkr,  ic-piooy'ur.  s. 

A  repie bender,  oiic  that  reproves. 

To  Rkprune,  re-pi66ii'.  v.  a.  (339) 

To  prune  a  second  iimc. 

Reptile,  rep'di.  a.  (l4o) 

(vfceping  upon  many  feet. 

Rkptile,  lep'lil.  S. 
An  iinnnal  thai  cieeps  uyKm  many  F( 

Republican,  rt-pubMe-kan.  a. 

FUcing  ihc  govcrnmcni  in  ihe  people. 

Republican,  re-pub' le-kan.  s. 

One  who  thinks  a  commonwealth    without 
monarchy  Ac  best  government. 

Republican  isM,re-pub'le-kan-!zm. 

s.  Aitijcbmciit  to  a  re|xibucan  government. — 
Mason. 
Republick,  re-pub'lik.  s. 
Commonwealth,  state  in  which  the  power  is 
lodged  in  more  than  one. 

Repudiable,  re-pu'de-ii-bl,   or  re- 

ptj'je.a-bl.a.l2C)3)  {2ij\l{376) 
r  ti  to  be  rejc8ed  or  divorced. 

To  Repudiate,  re-pu'de-ate,  orrc- 

pu'je-ate.  v.  a. 
To  divorce,  to  put  away. 

Repudiation,  rc-pu-de-a'shun,  s. 

Divorce,  rejedion. 

Repugnance,  rc-pug'nanse. 
Repugnancy,  rc-p^g'nan-se,  ^ 

Inconsistency,  contrariety ;  relu£bnce,  unwil- 
lingness^  struggle  of  opposite  passions. 

Repugnant,  ri-pug'nant.  a. 

Disobedient ;  reluclant  ;  contraiy,  opposite. 

Repugnantly,  re-pug'nant-le.  ad. 

Contradictorily,  reluctantly. 

To  Repullulate,  re-pul'lu-late. 

V.  n.  To  bud  again. 

Repulse,  r^-pulse'.  s.  (177) 

The  condition  oT  being  driven  oiior  put  aside 
from  any  attempt. 

To  Repulse,  r4-pulse'.  v.  a. 

To  beat  back,  to  drive  olf. 

Repulsion,  rc-pfil'shun.  s.  (177)' 

'1  he  act  or  power  of  driving  off  from  itsclt. 

Repulsive,  rc-pul's!v.  a. 

Driving  off,  having  the  power  to  beat  back  or 
drive  on. 

To  Repurchase,  ri-pur'tshas.  v.  a. 

I'o  buy  again. 

Reputable,  rep'pu-ta-bl.  a.. 

Honourable,  not  infainous.  ^  See  Academy. 
Reputably,  i^p'pii-ta-blc.  ad. 

Without  discredit. 

Reputation,  i:ep-pu-ti' shun.  s. 

Credit,  honour,  character  of  good. 

To  Repute,  re-pute'.  v.  a. 
To  hold,  to  account,  to  think. 

Repute,  rv-.pute'.  &. 

Character,  reputiitton;  established  opinion. 

Reputeless,  re.pute'ies.  a. 
Disreputable,  djsgoccfuL. 


}•• 


Request,  ri-kwest'.  s. 

Petition,  entreaty,  repute,  credit. 

To  Request,  rc-kwest'.  v.  a. 

To  act,  to  solicit,  to  entreat. 

Requester,  le-kwest'ur.  s.  (93) 

Petitioner,  solicitor. 

To  Requicken,  re-kwik'kn.  v.  a. 
To  red  111  mate. 

Requiem,  rc/kwe-ena.  s. 
A  by  inn  in  which  they  implore  for  the  dead 
Requiem  or  restj  re-sr,  quiet,  peace. 

Requirable,  ri-kwi^ra-bUa. 

Fit  to  be  required. 

To  Require,  re-kwlre'.  v.  a. 
To  demand,  to  ask  a  thing  as  of  right;  to 
make  necessary,  to  need. 

Requisite,  rt^k'we-zii.  a. 

NcCeiSdry,M-cquircd  by  the  nature  of  things. 

Requisite,  rck'we-zit.  a.  (154) 

Any  ihmg  neces^ry. 

Requisitely,  rek'we^zit-lc.  ad. 

Necjessarily,  in  a  requisite  manner. 

Requisiteness,  rek'we-zit-nes.  s. 
Necessity,  the  suue  of  being  requisite. 

Requisition,  rik-kwe-zisli'un.  s. 

A  requiring  or  demanding  of  something. 

Requital,  ri-kwi'tal.  s.  (88) 

Rjeturn  for  any  good  or  bad  office,  retaliation; 
reward,  recompcqK* 

To  Requite,  re-kwite',  v.a. 

To  retaliate  good  or  ill,  to  recompense. 

Rereward,  rere'ward.  s. 
The  rear  or  last  troop. 

To  Resail,  re-sale'.  v/a. 
To.sail  back. 

Resale,  re' sale.  s. 

Sale  at  second  hand. 

To  Resalute,  rc-sa-lute'.  v.a. 
To  salute  or  greet  anew. 

To  Rescind,  re-sind'.  v.a. 

To  tut  off',  to  abrogate  a  law. 

Recission,  re-sizh'un.  s. 
The  a£l  of  cutting  off,  abrogation.— Sec  Ab- 
s  c  IS  s  1  o  N . 

Rescissory,  re-sfz'zur-re.  a.  (513) 

Having  the  power  to  cut  off.    , 

To  Rescribe,  re-skribe'.  v.a. 
To  write  back ;  to  write  over  again. 

RESfCRiPT,  re'skijpt.  s. 
£di6i  of  an  emperor. 

To  Rescue,  res'ki.  v.  a. 

To  set  free  from  any  violenccy  coofioetrent, 
or  danger. 

Rescue,  res'ku.  s^ 

Deliverance  frOm  violence,  danger,  or  con&iK* 
mcnt. 

Rescuer,  res'ku-ur.  s.  (93) 

One  that  rescues. 

Research,  r^-sertsh'.  s. 

Inquiry,  scaich. 

To  Research,  re-scrtsh'.  v.a. 

To  examine,  to  enquire. 

To  Reseat,  re-sete'.  v.a. 
To  scat  again. 

Reseizer,  re-se'zur.  s.  (9s) 
One  that  siizcs  jgain. 

Reseizure,  re-se'zhure.  s.  (452) 
R<>peaied  seizure,  seizure  a  second  time. 

Resemblance,  re-zem'bianse.  s. 
Likcnes%,  similitude,  representation. 
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To  Resemble,  ri-zJm'bh  v.a.  (445) 

To  compare,  to  represent  as  like  something 
else;  to  DC  like,  to  nave  likeness  to. 

To  Resend,  ri-sciid'.  v. a. 

To  send  back,  to  send  ^igaia. 

To  Re&ent,  re-zint'.  v.  a.  (445) 
To  take  well  or  ill ;   to  take  ill,  to  coiuider  as 
an  injury  or  a£Front. 

•Resenter,  re.7.?nt'ur.  s.  (gs)' 
One  who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

Resentful,  ri-zcnt'ful.  a. 

£a»ily  provoked  to  aoger,  and  long  retaining 
it. 

Resentincly,  r^-zeni'ing-le.  ncl. 
With  deep  sense,  with  suong  perception,  with 
anger. 

Resentment,  re-zent'mcnt.  s. 

Strong  perception  of  good  or  ill ;  deep  sense 
of  injury. 

Reservation,  rez-er-va'shun.  s. 

Reserve,  concealment  of  something  in  the 
mind;  aomeibing  kept  back,  something  not 
given  up;  custody,  state  oi  being  treasured 
up. 
Reservatory,  re-zer'va-tur-i.  s. 
(.)ifi}  Place  in  which  any  thing  is  reserved  or 
kept. 

To  Reserve,  ri-zerv'.  v.  a. 

To  keep  in  store,  to  save  to  some  other  pur- 
pose ;  to  reuin,  to  lay  up  to  a  future  time.     [ 
Reserve,  ri-zerv'.  s. 

Sonieihinz  kfcpt  for  exigence ;  something  con- 
cealed in  the  tnind ;  exception  i  modesty,  cau- 
tion ID  personal  behaviour. 

Reserved,  re-servd'.  a.  (359) 

Modest,  not  loosely  free;  sullen,  AOtopen, 
not  fiank. 

Reservedly,  re-zcrvd'li.  ad.  (36J) 

With  rescivc;  coldly. 
Reservedness,  rc-zervj'ncs.  s. 
'  Closeness,  want  of  openness. 

Reserver,  re-5ter'vQr.  s. 
One  that  reseives. 

Reservoir,  rJz-lr-vwor' .  s. 

Puce  where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store. 

Resettle,  re.-sSt'il.  v.  a. 

To  settle  again. 

Resettlement,  re-set'tl-rncnt.  s. 

The  a£i  of  ^tling  again ;  the  state  of  settling 
again. 

To  Reside,  re-zlHe'.  v.  n.  (447) 

To  live,  to  dwell,  jo  be  present;  to  subside. 

Residence,  rlz'e-dense.  s.  (445.) 

Ail  of  dwelling  in  a  place  ;  place  of  abode, 
dwelling ;  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
liquors.  _ 

Resident,  rez'e-dent.  a^  (445) 
Dwelling  or  having  abode  in  any  place. 

Resident,  rcz'^-dent.  s. 
An  agent,  minister,  or  officer  residing  in  any 
distant  place  with  the  dignity  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. 

Residenti.ary,  rez-4-dcn'sher.J.  a. 
Holding  residence. 

Residual,  re-z!d'ju-aK  (445)! 
Residuary,  rc-zid'ju-ar-e.      / 

Relating  to  (he  residue;  relating  to  the  part 
remaining. 

Residue,  rez'ze-di.  s.  (445) 
Xbc  rcniainjog  part,  th^t  which  is  left. 


To  Resign,  re-zlnc'.  v,a.  (445X447) 

To  give  up  a  claim  or  possession;  to  yield  up; 
to  submit,  particularly  to  submit  to  providence; 
to  submit  without  resistence  or  murmur. 

Resignation,  rez-zlg-ni'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  resignin|{  or  giving  up  a  claim  or 
possession;  submission^  unresisting  acquies- 
cence; submission  without  murmur  to  the  wil^ 
of  God. 

Resign ER,  re-zVnur.  s.  (ps) 
One  that  resigns. 

Resign MENT,  rc-zlne'ment.  s. 

Ati  of  resigning. 

Resilience,  re-zil'e-ense.   1 

Resiliency,  re-zii'e-cn-s^./^'^' 
The  aci  of  starting  or  leaping  back. 

Resilient,  re-z!l'i-ent.  a.  (445) 

Starting  or  springing  back. 

Resilition,  rlz-e-lish'un.  s. 
1  he  9Q.  of  springing  back. 

Reun,  rcz'fn.  s.  (445) 
l^he  fat  sulphucous  part  of  some  vegetable, 
which  is  natural  or  procured  by  art,   and  will 
incorporate  with  oil  or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous 
menstruum. 

Resinous,  rez'in-3s.  a. 
Containing  resin,  consisting  of  resin. 

Resinousness,  rcz'in-us-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  resinous. 

Resipiscence,  r^s-^-prs's^nse.  s. 
(51*)  Wisdom  after  the  fa£^  repenunce. 

To  Resist,  re-zht'.  v. a.  (445)  (447] 
To  oppose,  to  a£i  against;  not  to  give  way. 

Resistance,  ri-zist'anse.  s. 

The  at^  of  resisting,  opposition;  the  quality  of 
not  yielding  to  force  or  exu^rnal  impression. 

Rf.sistibility,  re-zisui-bil'5-tc.  s. 

Quality  of  resisting. 

Resistible,  rc-z!st'e-bl.  a.  (405J 
That  may  be  resisted. 

Resistless,  ri-zlst'les.  a. 

Irresistible,  that  cannot  be  opposed. 
Resolvable,  re-z6l'va-bl.  a.  (445) 

That  may  be  analysed  or  separated ;  capable  of 
solutiooi  or  of  being  made  less  obscure. 

Resoluble,  rez'o-lu-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  melted  or  dissolved. 

(^  I  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word,  for  the  same  reason  wnich 
induced  me  to  place  it  on  the  first  of  Dissoiu- 

I  have  differed  from  some  of  our  orthoepists  in 
this  acccrniuation,    and   the  uncertainty   that 

'  reigns  among  them  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  having  rccoui&e  to  analogy,  which  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  accent  which  all  of  them  place 
rpon  the  second  syllable  of  Indis' soluble. 

Dh'solublCf  Sheridan,  Ash,  fiucharian,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  Eiitick,  Dr. 
Johnson's  quano. 

Dijsoi'ubU,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Fcnning,  Bai- 
ley, Johnson's  folio, 

Res'oluble,  Ash,  Barclay,  Fenning,  Entick, 
Johnson's  quarto. 

Resol'ubUi  Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick,  John- 
son's folio. 

To  Resolve,  re-zolv'.  v.  a» 
To  inform ;  to  solve,  to  clear ;  to  settle  in  an 
opinion ;  to  fix  in  detcrminatioD  \  to  mcU|  to 
dissolve ;  to  analyse. 


To  Resolve,  re-ziSlv'.  y.  n. 

To  determine,  to  decree  within  one's  self;  t& 
melt,  to  be  dissolved. 

Resolve,  re-zolv',  s. 

Resolution,  fixed  determination. 
Resolvedly,  ri-z6lv'ed-li.  ad.  (365) 

With  firmness  and  constancy. 

Resolvedness,  re-zolv'ld-nes.  s. 
Resolution,  constancy,  firmness^ 

Resolvent,  re-z6l'vent.  s. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  causing  soltuion. 

Resolver,  rc-zolv'ur.  s..  (98) 
One  that  forms  a  firm  resolution;  one  that  dit^ 
solves,  one  that  separates- paru. 

Resolute,  rcz'i-lite.  a. 

Determined,  constant,  firm. 

Resolutely,  rez'i-lute-le.  ad. 
Determinately,  steadily. 

RESOLyTEMESS,rez'o.lute-nes.  s. 
Determinatencss,   state  of  being  fixed  in  reso- 
lution. 

Resolution,. rez-o-lu.'$hum  s. 

A£i  of  clearing  difficulties;  analysis,  ad  of  te- 
prating  any  thmg  into  constituent  pans;  disso- 
lution ;  fixed  determination,  settled  thought ; 
firinness,  steadiness  in  good  or  bad  ;  determi-^ 
nation  of  a  cause  in  courts  of  justice. 

Resolutive,  re-zol'u-tiv.  a.  {512) 

Having  the  power  t«  dissolve. 

Resonance,  r^z'zo-nanse.  s. 
Sound,  resound. 

Resonant,  rez'zo-nant.  a.  (503) 
Sound,  resounding. 

To  Resort,  re-zort'.  v.  n. 

To  have  recourse  to;  to  frequent;  to  lepair  to^ 
to  fill  I  back;  a  term  iA  la^A. 

^fSr  Some  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  s^t  t  but  as  this  is  not  the  most 
tisual  pronunciation,  so  it  is  not  the  most  agree* 
able  to.ana)ogy.  That  it  is  not  the  tnoit  usual ,. 
apocars  from  the  testimony  of  Sheridan,  Ken- 
ncK,  Scott,.  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Pcrry^, 
who  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done:. 

Resort,  re-zort'.  s. 

Frequen^«  asembly ;  concourse;  movement,, 
a6livc  power,  spring. 

To  Resound,  re-ziund'.  v.  a. 

To  echo,  to  celebrate  by  sound ;  to  tell  so  aft> 
to  be  heard  iar;  to  return  sounds. 

To  Resound,  re-z6und'.  v.n. 
To  be  echoed  back. 

To  Resound,  re'siund.  v.a.  (44d) 

To  sound  again. 

Resource,  re-sorse'.  s.  (sis) 
Some  new  or  unexpe6led  means  that  offer,  re- 
sort, expcdiecu. — Sec  Source'. 

To  Resow,  re-so'.  v.  a^ 
To  sow  anew. 

To  Respeak,  ri'-speke'.  v.  n.. 
To. answer. 

To  Respect,  re-spekt'.  v.a.. 
To  regard,  to  have  regard  to;  to  consider  wiih> 
a  low  degree  of  reverence ;  to  have  relation  to; 
to  look  toward* 

Respect,  re-spekt'.  s. 

Regard,  attention :  reverence,  honour;  awful, 
ktiidncss;  good  will;  panial  regard;  reverend, 
character ;  manner  of  treating  others ;  consi*- 
deration,  motive;  relation,  rteard. 

Respectable,  r4-spek'ta-bl,  a« 
Dcaerving  of  respefl  or  regard. 
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^ff  This  word,  like  several  crthcn  of  the  same 
form,  is  frctmciuly  distorted  hy  an  accent  on 
the  first  syllaole.  When  there  are  no  onconi- 
binabie  consonants  io  the  latter  syllable,  this 
accentuation  is  not  improper,  is  despicMe, 
disputable i  prefirabU,  &c.;  but  when  conso- 
nants of  so  diiFerent  m  organ  aa  ct  and  pt  •ccur 
in  the  penultimate  ^nd  aotepenakimat«  «yHa- 
bics  of  words  without  (he  accent,  the  diflicuhy 
of  pronouncing  them  is  a  !>ufiBcicnt  reason  for 
placing  the  accent  on  them  in  oftler  to  assist 
the  pronunciation;  and  accordingly  we  find 
'  almost  evciv  word  ol  this  form  has  the  accent 
upon  thrse  letters,  as  dfUSlibU^  drstru^ihU, 
perceptibU,  suscefi'tbie^  diueptibie.  Sic;  be- 
sides,* as  it  contributes  greatly  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  most  significant  6ari  of  the  word, 
when  other  reasons  do  not  forbid,  this  ougbc 
to  determine  us  to  lay  the  stress  upon  the  se- 
cond pliable  of  the  word  in  aoestion.  This 
is  the  accenuwtioa  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  and  Entick ; 
and  if  Dr.  Jonnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Penning,  and  Perry, 
had  inserted  the  word  in  their  Didionaries, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  accemed 
tbc  word  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the  first 
edition  of  ihisDi^ionary,  I  see  this  is  the  case 
with  the  q«ai(o  editiou  of  Dr.  Johnson.— - 
See  Acc£P TABLcCoftHbriiBLE,  aud 

luftEKRAGABLC. 

Respecter,  rc^spekt'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  kis  paiiial  regard: 
Respectful,  rc-sjickt'fdl.  a. 

^    Ceremonious,  full  of  outward  civility. 

Respectfully,  re-spekt'tuUe.  ad. 

With  some  degree  of  revercine. 

Respective,  le-sp^k'tlv.  a.  (512) 

Particular,  rtlaiing    tu  particular  persotis  or 
things,  beloni^ing  to  each  ;  fckiive,  not  abso- 
lute. 
Respectively,  le-soek'tiv-le. ad.    ^ 

Particularly,  as  each  belongs  to  each ;  rela- 
tively, not  absolutely. 
RespersioN)  ie-sper'«lmn.  s. 
The  ad  of  sprinkling. 

Respiration,  res-p^-ra'shun.  s. 

The  aB  of  brftathing  ;  relief  from  toil. 

To  Respire,  iie-spire'.  v.  n. 
To  breathe ;  to  catch  breath  ;  to  rest,  to  take 
rest  from  toil. 

Respite,  res' pit.  s.  {l4o) 
Reprieve^  sui\*ension  of  a  capital  scruepce ; 
pause,  interval.' 

To  Respite,  r^s'pit.  v.  a. 

To  relieve  by  a  pause  ;  to  suspend,  €o  delay. 

Resplendence,  re^splcn' dense.     \ 
Resplendency,  re-spicn'den-s^.  / 

s.  Lustre,  splendour. 
Resplendent,  re-snlen'dcnt.  a,' 

Bright;  havmg  a  beautiful  lustre. 

RESPLENDENTLY,re^splen'dint-le. 

ad.  With  lustie,  brigotlv,  splendidly. 

To  Respond,  rc-spond'.  v.  n. 
To  answer;  to  correspond,  losuit.  Little  used. 

Respondent,  ri-sp6nd'cnt.  s. 

An  answer  in  a  suit ;  one  who«:  province,   in 
a  set  disputation,  is  to  it  fate  objections. 

Response,  re-sponse'.s. 

An  answer ;  answer  made  by  the  congregation; 
rep'y  lo  an  objecUon  in  a  formal  dispuraiion* 

RESPONsiBiLiTY,re-spou-se-bil'e-te. 

s.  Srjie  of  being  obliged  to  answer. 
J^  This  y^tii  IS  in  nouc  of  our  Di£lionaries, 
bui  is  so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  Vnir  best 
Parliatncntary  Speakers,  aa  to  show  m  general 
reception;  and,  though  there  is  00  Laiia  Sub* 


ttantivc  to  derive  it  from,  it  is  so  mudi  mo*e 
sflMOth  and  voluble  tbaii  our  own.  Retp^mibU- 
nesSf  that  we  ciiinot  wotufer  at  the  preference 
that  is  given  to  it. 

ResponsiblEj  ri-spon'se-bl.a. 
Answerable,  accounuble ;  capable  of  discharg- 
ing an  obligatioo. 

RESPONSIBLENESS^F^-Spon's^-bKneS 
s.  Stale  of  being  obliged  or  qualified  to  answer. 

Responsion,  re-spSn'slmn.  s. 
I'hc  a£l  of  answering. 

RESPONSiVE,re.spon'slv.  a. 
An&wering,  making  answer;    correspondent, 
suited  to  something  else. 

Responsory,  re-spun'sfir-e.  a.  (512) 
Comaiiting  answer.— See  Do  me  stick. 

Rest,  rest.  s. 

Sleep,  repose ;  the  final  slceu^  the  quietness  of 
death ;  stillness,  cessation  of  motion  ;  quiet, 
peace,  cessation  from  dikiurbance;  cessation 
iiom  bodily  UAiour ;  support,  that  on  which 
any  thing  leans  or  rests ;  place  of  repose ;  final 
hope ;  remainder,  what  remains. 
Rest,  rest,  s. 
Others,  those  which  remain. 

To  Rest,  rest.  v.  11. 
Tu  sleep,  to  slumber  ;  to  die  ;  to  be  at  quiet ; 
to  be  without  motion,  to  be  still ;  to  be  fixed 
in  any  state  or  opinion;  to  cease  from  labour; 
to  be  satisfied,  to  acqukice  \  to  lean,  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  to  be  left,  to  remain* 

To  Rest,  rist.  v.  a. 

To  lay  to  rest ;  to  place  as  on  a  support. 
Restagnant,  r^-sttg'nlnt.a. 

Remaining  without  flow  •r  motion. 
To  Restagn  ATE,  re-Stag' nate.  v.  n. 

To  stand  without  flow. 

RESTAGNATio>^,re-5tag-Da'shun.  8. 

The  sate  of  siauding  without  flow,  course,  or 

motion. 
Restauration,  res-t4-ra'shun.  s. 

I'he  ad  of  recovering  to  the  fbnner  sute. 
^f^  I'his  word,  though  regularly  formed  from 

the  Latiti  Restauralht   is  now  entirely  out  of 

use,  and  Rt  storation  immoveably  fixed  in  its 

place. 

To  Restem,  re-stim'.  v.  a. 
To  ibrce  back  against  the  current. 

Restful,  r^st'lul.  a, 

Quiet,  being  at  rest. 

Restharrow,  rlst-har'ro,  %. 

A  plant. 

Re4>tiff,  res'tif.  a. 
UowtUiiig  10  siir,  scsolute  against  going  for> 
ward,  stubborn ;  being  at  rest,  being  les  in 
motion. 

({i3^  1  here  is  a  deviation  from  propriety  in  the 
use  of  this  woid  almost  too  vulgar  to  deserve 
notice,  and  that  is  denominating  any  thing 
stubborn  or  unruly  nuty,  Shakespeare,  Swift, 
and  Daveiiani,  as  we  see  in  Johnston,  have  used 
the  word  resty :  but  this  is  an  evident  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  word  restijf^  and  shouid  pe 
totally  laid  a&ide/ 

Restifness,  res'iif-nls,  s. 

Obstinate  reluctance. 

Restinction,  ri-st!ngk'shun.s. 
The  act  of  extinguishing. 

Restitution,  res -te-tu/ shun.  s. 
The  act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken  away; 
the  act  of  recovering  iu  former  state  or  pos- 
ture . 

Restless,  rest'les.  a. 
Being  without  sleep ;  unquiet,  without  pace ; 
ificonstant,  luiieitled;  not  «iill|  ia  Cfiottmud 


Restlessly,  restMes-Ie.  ad. 

Without  rest,  uijquietly. 

Restlessness,  restMes-nes.  s. 

Want  of  sleep;  want  of  teat,  noqttietixss ; 
motion,  agitation* 

Restorable,  ri-sto'ri-bl.  a. 
What  may  be  restored. 

Restoration^  res-to-ri'shun.  s. 
The  act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state;  le- 
covery. 

Restorative,  ri-sto'ra-tiv.  a. 

That  which  has  the  power  to  rocniit  life. 

Restorative,  ri-sto'ra-iiv.  s.  (5 ! 2) 
A  njedicine  that  has  the  power  of  recruiirnghfe. 

To  Restore,  rc-store'.  v.  a. 

To  give  back  what  has  been  lost  or  rakn: 
away  ;  to  bring  back ;  to  retrieve  ;  to  bring 
back  horn  degeneration,  deckosioo,  or  rain« 
to  its  former  state ;  to  recover  passages  in  booiia 
from  corruption. 

Restorer,  rc-sto'rur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  restores. 

To  Restrain,  ri-stiinc'.  v.  a. 
To  withhold^  4o  keep  in  ;  to  repress,  to  kerp 
in  awe  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  limit,  u 
cot^fice. 

Restrainable,  re-stra'na*bl,  a. 
Capiible  to  be  restrained. 

Restrainedly,  rc-stra'ned-Ic.  ad. 
With  resiiaint,  without  latitude,  {sfi^ 

Restrain ER,  re-stra'nur.  s.  (202) 
One  that  mtraios,  one  that  withhoMs. 

Restraint,  rl-strant'.  s. 

Abridgment  of  liberty  ;  prohibition ;  fimin- 
tion,  restriction ;  represiioD,hiixlniiceof  vill; 
act(>fwiiholdiog. 

To  Restrict,  re-strfkt'.  v.  a. 

To  limit,  to  confine. 
Restriction,  re-stiik'shun.  s. 

Confinement,  limitation. 

Restrictive,  r4-str!k'tiv.  a. 

Expressing  limitation ;  styptick,  astrii«Dt. 

Restrictively,  r^-stiik'tiv-ie.  ad. 

With  limitation. 

To  Restringe,  re-stiinjc'.  v.  a. 
To  limit,  to  confine. 

Restringent,  re-stiin'jcnt.  s. 
That  which  hath  the  power  of  nrstrainiog. 

Resty,  res'te.  a. — See  Restiff. 
Obstinate  in  standing  still. 

To  Resublime,  i4*sub-IiiBe'.  v. a. 
To  sublime  another  time. 

To  Result,  ri-zult'.  v.  n.  (445) 

To  fiy  back ;  to  rise  as  a  consequence;  to  be 
produced  as  the  effe^  of  causes  jointly  con- 
curring; to  arise  as  a  conclusion  from  pre- 
mises. 

Result,  r^-zSlt'.  s.  ^ 

Resilience,  ad  of  flying  back ;  oooseqnesce, 
effc6i  produced  by  the  ctAidirreQce  of  cO'Ope- 
ratit^  causey;  ioferenoe  from  prenuics;  re* 
solve,  decisioQ. 

Resumable,  re-zu'ma-bl.  a. 
What  may  be  taken  back. 

To  Resume,  re-zime'.  v. a.  (445} 
To  take  back  what  has  been  given;  to  take 
back  what  has  been  taken  avey;  m  take  iig^in; 
to  begin  9gain  what  has  brotai  off|  as  tof^ 
sume  a  discourse. 

Resumption,  rJ-zfim'shuQ.  %.  (412) 

The  a6t  of  resumii^« 

Resumptive^  re^zum'tfv.  a. 

Taking  back. 
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RESUPiNATiON,*ri-su.pe-n4'shun.  s. 

(446}  The  a£l  of  lying  on  toe  back. 
To  Resurvey,  re-sur-va'.  v.  a. 

To  review,  to  survey  again. 

Resurrection,  rez-ur-rik'shun.  s. 
(445)  Revival  from  the  dead,  return  from  the 
grave. 

To  Resuscitate,  ri-sSs'sc-tite.v.a. 

(546)  To  stir  up  anew,  to  revive.  ' 

Resuscitation,  r4-sus-s4-ti'shfin.s. 

The  a^  of  stirring  up  anew ;  the  a£l  of  revi- 
ving, or  sute  of  Ming  revived. 

To  Retail,  ri-tale'.  v. a.  (202) 

To  divide  into  tmall  parcels ;    to  sell  in  small 

guantiiies ;  to  sell  at  second  band ;  to  sell  in 
roken  parts. 

(|:^-  This  verb  and  noun  may  be  classed  with 
those  in  Principles,  No.  492 :  thoueh  the 
vcf  b  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  the  noun  on  the  last. 

Retail,  ri'tile.  s. 

Sale  by  small  quantities. 

Retailer,  re-taMdr.  s.    ,    ' 

Oiie  who  sells  by  smqll  quantities. 

To  Retain,  re-tJne'.  v.a.  (202) 
To  keep,  to  keep  in  mind;  to  keep  in  pay,  to 
hire. 

Retainer,  re-ti'nur.  $..(98) 

An  adherent,  a  dependant,  a  hanger-on  ;  the 
a£l  of  keeping  dependant,  or  being  in  depen- 
dance. 

To  Retake,  re-take',  v.  a. 
To  take  again. 

To  Retaliate,  ri-tJl'iiie.  v.  a. 

(113)  To  reason  by  giving  like  for  like,  to 
repay,  to  requite. 

Retaliation,  re-tal-e-a  shun.  s. 
Requital,  return  of  like  for  like. 

To  Retard,  ri-tird'.  v.  a. 

To  hinder,  to  obstrud  in  swiftness  of  course ; 
to  delay,  to  put  off. 

To  Retard,  ri-tard'.  v.  n* 
To  stay  back.  ^ 

Retardation,  rct-tar-da'shun.  %. 

(530)  Hindrance,  the  a£l  of  delaying. 

Rktarder,  rc-tard'ur.  s.  (98) 
Hiiidcrer,  obstru£ior. 

To  Retch,  ritsh,  or  retsh.  v.  n. 
To  force  up  something  from  the  stomach. 

0:3^  This  word  is  derived  from  the  same  Saxon 
original  as  the  verb  to  reach,  :ind  seems  to  sig- 
nify the-^ame  adion;  the  one  implying  the 
extension  of  the  arm  ;  and  the  other,  of  the 
throat  or  lungs.  No  good  reason,  therefore, 
appears  Either  for  spelling  or  pronouncing  them 
ditferenily;  ai:d  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  made 
a  distin6tion  in  tbt;.orthography,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  both  is  generally  the  same.  See  Bowl. 

Retchless,  retsh' lis.  a. 
Careless.     Not  used. 

Retection,  re-tik'shun.  s. 
The  ad  of  discovering  to  ibe  view. 

Retention,  ri-ten'shun.  s. 

The  ad  of  retaining;  memory;  limiution; 
custody,  confinement,  restraint. 

Retentive,  rA-ten'tfv.  a. 
Having  the  power  of  retention ;  having  me- 
mory. 

Retentiveness,  rc-ten'tfv-nes.  s. 
Having  the  quality  of  retention. 

Reticence*  ret'ic-sense,  s. 
Concealment  by  silence. 


Reticle,  ret'i-kl.  s. 

A  small  net. 
Reticular,  re-t!k'fi-lar.  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  small  net. 

Reticulated,  re-tik'i-li-ted.  a. 
Made  of  netwotk. 

Retiform,  ret'ti-firm.  a. 
Having  the  form  of  a  nee. 

Retina,  lit'ti-na. 
The  optic  neire  which  receives  the  image  of 
the  object  in  vision. 

Retinue,  ret'e-nu,  or  re-t!n'ni.  s. 
A  niimber  attending  upon  a  principal  person, 
a  train. 

Q^  This  word  was  formerly  always  accented  on 
the  second  syllable ;  but  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  to  which  our  language  is  so  prone  in 
simples  of  three  s]^llables,  nas  so  generally  ob- 
tained as  to  make  it  doubtful  to  w%ich  side  the 
best  usage  inclines.  Dr.  [ohnson,  Sheridan, 
Ash,  Kenrick,,  Naies.  Bailey,  and  Penning 
accent  the  second  syllable;  and  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Peny,  Barclay,  and  Entick/ 
the  first.  Scott  accents  both,  but  prefers  the 
first.  In  this  case,  then,  analogy  ought  to 
decide  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. See  Principles,  No.  535,  and  the  word 
Revenuk. 

To  Retire,  re-tirc'.  v.  rr. 
To  retreat,  eg  withdraw,  to  go  to  a  place  of 
privacy  ;  to  retreat  from  danger;  to  go  from 
a  publick  station ;  to  go  off  from  company. 

To  Retire,  re-tire',  v.  a. 
To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 

Retire,  re-tire'.  s. 

Retreat,  retirement.     Not  in  use. 

Retired,  re-tird'.  part.  a. 

Secret,  private. 

Retiredness,  re-tird'ncs.  s. 
Solitude,  privacy,  secrecy 

Retirement,  r^-tire'mem.  s. 

Private  abode,  secret  habitation ;  private  way 
of  life ;  act  of  withdrawing. 

Retold,  re-told'. 

Part.  pass,  of  Retell.    Related  or  told  again. 
To  Retort,  re-t6rt'.  v. 'a. 
To  throw  back;  10  return  any  argument,  cen- 
sure, or  incivility  ;  to  curve  back. 

Retort,  re-t6rt'.s. 

A  cemurc  or  incivility  returned  ;  a  chymical 
glass  vessel  with  a  bent  neck  to  which  the  re- 
ceiver is  fitted. 

RETORTER,re-tirt'ur.  s,  (98) 
One  that  rctons.  a 

Retortion,  re-t4r'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  retorting. 

Ti»  Retoss,  re-tis' .  v.  a. 
To  toss  bock. 

To  Retouch,  re-tSish'.  v.  a. 

To  improve  by  new  touches. 

To  Retrace,  re-trase'.  v.  a. 
To  trace  back. 

To  Retract,  ri-trakt'.  v.  a. 
To  recall,  to  recant. 

Retractation,  rct-trlk-ti'shftn.s, 

f53^)  Recantation,  change  of  opinion. 

Retraction,  ri-trak'.shun.  s. 

Act  of  withdrawiiig  something  advanced ;  re- 
cantation,  declaration  of  change  of  opinion ; 
act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Retreat,  re-tritc'.  $. 

Place  of  privacy,  rrtiiemem;  place  of  secu- 
rity ;  act  of  retiang  before  a  aupehour  force. 
3E 


To  Retre^Ti  rl-trite'.  v.  n. 
To  go  to  a  private  abode ;  to  take  shelter,  to 
go  to  a  place  of  security ;   to  retire  from  a 
supcriour  enemy ;    to  go  oat  of  «be  former 
place. 

Retreated,  ri-tri'tid.  part,  ad. 
Retired,,  gone  to  privacy. 

To  Retrench,  rttrlnsh'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  off,  to  pare  away ;  to  confine. 

To  Retrench,  ri-trinsh'.  v.  n. 
To  live  with  teasmafQificenceorelegvice. 

Retrenchment,  n^.tr£nsh'inlnt.sl 

The  act  of  lopping  away. 

To  Retribute,  r4-tr!b'fite.  v.  a. 

To  pay  back,  to  make  repiyment  of. 

(^  I  have  differed  from  Dr.  Johnson^  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  almost  all  our  orth^epists,  ia 
giving  the  accent  to  the  8ecoud.^llable  of  this 
word  m  prefcrenoe  to  the  first.  But  while  tlie 
verbs  o/lri^ir/r,  e^ntrihuit^  and  distribute,  have 
the  penultimate  accent,'  it  lecmt  absurd  not  to 
give  retribute  the  same. 

Retribution,  rit-trJ-bi'shdn.  s. 
Repayment,  return  accommodated  to  the  ac- 
tion, 

RETRIBUTIVE,  ri.tr!b'i-t!v.  (512)  1 

RetributoRV,  re-tr!b'A-tfir.|.      J 
a.  Repaying,  making  repayment. 

Retrievable,  re-tri4v'a-bl.  a. 
That  may  be  retrieved. 

To  Retrieve,  re-trc4v'.  v.  a.  (275) 

To  recover,  to  restore;  to  repair;  to  regain; 
to  recall,  to  bring  back. 

Retrocession,  ret-trA-sesh'un.  s. 
(63°)  The  act  of  going  hack. 

Retrogradation,  rSt-tro-gra-da'. 

shun.  s.  (530) 

The  act  of  going  backward. 
Retrograde,  rlt'tro-^rSde.  a. 

Going  backwards ;  contrary,  opposite. 

Retrogression^  r?t-tr6-gr2sh'un.s. 

(530)  The  act  of  going  backwards. 

Retrospect,  rct'tro-spikt.  s.  (530) 

Look  thrown  upon  things  behind  or  things  (jast. 

Retrospection-  r?t-tr6-spek'shun. 

*•  (530)  Act  or  faculty  of  looking  backwaids. 

Retrospective,  rlt-tro-spek/tiv.  a. 

(530)  Looking  backwards. 

To  Retund,  ri-tdnd'.  v.  a. 
To  blunt,  to  mm. 

To  Return,  ri-turn'.  v.  n. 
To  come  to  the  same  place ;  to  come  back  to 
the  samt  state  ;  to  go  back ;  to  m<ike  answer ; 
to  revisit;  after  a pcricxiical  revolution,  to  be« 
gin  the  same  again ;  to  retort,  to  reciiminate. 

To  Return,  r4-turn'.  v.  a. 

To  repay,  to  give  in  requital;  to  give  back; 
to  send  back ;  to  give  account  of;  to  transmit. 

Return,  rc-turn'.  s. 

Act  of  becoming  back  ;  profit,  advanaage ;  re- 
payment, rctributiofi,  rccjuiiaJ ;  act  ot  restoring 
or  giving  back,  requimion  ;  relapse. 

RETURNABLE,  re-turn'a-bl.  a. 
Allowed  to  be  reported  back.     A  law  term. 

Returner,  rc-turn'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  pays  or  remits  moiicy . 

REVE,Teve.  s. — See  Sheriff. 
The  baililf  of  afranchiae  or  manor. 

To  Reveal,  rc-velc'.  v.a.  (22;) 

To  lay  open,  to  disckwe  a  secret;  to  imi>an 
from  heaven. 
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Revealer,  ri-v4Mur.  s.  (gs) 

Discoverer,  one  thai  shows  or  makes  known ; 
one  that  discovers  to  view. 

To  REVELyrev'el.  v.  n. 
To  feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment. 

Revel,  r^v'^K  s. 

A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollitf. 

ToReve^.  re-v^l'.  v.  a,  {492) 
To  retract,  to  diaw  back. 

^  Revel-root,  rcv'el-riut.  s. 

A  mob,  an  unlawful  assembly. 

Revelation,  rcv-i-ia'shun.  s. 

DiKovery,  communication,  communication  of 
sacred  and  mysterious  truths  by  a  teacher  from 
heaven. 

Reveller,  rev'el-ur.  s. 

One  who  feasts  with  noisy  jollity. 

Revelry,  rcv'cUre.  s. 

IxKJsrjollity,  festive  mirth. 

To  Revenge^  rewvenje'.  v.  a. 

.  To  return  an  injury ;  to  vindicate  by  punish- 
ment of  an  enemy ;  to  wreak  one's  wrongs  on 
him  that  inflictca  them. 

Revenge,  ri-venje'.  s.  (74) 

Return  of  an  injury. 

Revengeful,  r£-vlnje'fuL  a. 

Vindictive,  full  of  vengeance. 

Revengefully,  rt-v2nje'ful-ll.ad. 

Vindictively. 

Revenger,  ri-vlo'jur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  revenges. 

Revengement,  re-venje'mcnt.  s. 
Vengeance,  return  of  an  injury. 

Revengingly,  re-veii'jing-le.  ad. 
With  vengeance,  vindictively. 

Revenue,  rlv'i-nu,or  re-vln'u.  s. 
Income,  annual  profits  received  from  lands  or 
other  funds. 

0^  This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  and  second  s>'llable  as 
po&sible ;  but  as  it  is  of  the  same  form  and 
origin  as  anfenue  and  retinue ^  it  ought  to  fol- 
low the  same  fortune.  Retinue  seems  so  have 
hcen  lon^  inclining  to  accent  the  first  syllable, 
«nd  tnjenue  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr. 
Watts  observed  4hat  tt  was  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  second  ;  and  by  ibis  retrocession 
of  accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  we  may  easily 
foresee  that  these  three  words  will  uniformly 
yield  to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  favou- 
rite accent  of  our  language,  conformably  to  the 
general  rule,  which  accents. simples  of  three 
syllables  upon  the  first.  Or.  Johnsooi  Mr. 
Nares,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  <)ccent  on  the 
second  syllable;  But  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcnrick, 
Buchanan,  W.Johnston,  Perry,  Baitlayj  Pen- 
ning, and  £nttck,  accent  the  first.  Mr.  She- 
ridan gives  both,  but  places  the  antepenultimate 
accent  fir3t.  (503)  SceCoNveKSANT,  and 
Retinue. 

Reverb,  re-verb',  v.  a. 
To  strike  against,  to  reverberate.     Kot  io  use. 

Reverberant,  re-vlr'ber-ant.  a. 

Resounding,  beating  back. 
To  Reverberate,  ri-vcr'bcrrate. 

V.  a.  (555)  To  beat  back;  to  heat  in  an  intense 
fiirnace,  where  tbe  flame  is  reverberated  upon 
the  matter  to  be  melted  or  cleaned. 

To  Reverberate.  ri-ver'blr-Jte. 

V.  n.  To  be  driven  back,   to  bound  back;    to 

resound. 
REVERBERATiON,re-yer-b2r-4'shun. 

s.  llie  act  of  beating  or  driving  back. 

REVERBERATORY,re-vSr'bcr.a-tur.e 
a.  Rctorning,  beating  back. 


To  Revere,  r^-virc'.  v.  a. 

To  reverence,  to  venerate,  to  regard  wiih^awe. 
Reverence,  rcv'er-Jnse.  s. 

Veneration,  respect,  awful  regard;  act  of  obei- 
sance, bow,  courjcsy;  title  of  the  clergy. 

To  Reverence,  rcv'er-ense.  v.a. 
To  regard  with  reverence,  to  regard  with  awful 
respect. 

Reverencer,  rlv'er-^n-sur.  s. 
One  who  regards  wiih  reverence. 

Reverend,  rev'er-lnd.  a^ 
Venerable,  deserving  reverence;  the  honorary 
epithet  of  the  clergy. 

Reverent,  rfv'er-ent.  a. 

Humble,  expressing  submission,  testifying  ve- 
neration. 

Reverential,  rcv-er-en'shal.  a. 
Expressing  reverence^    proceeding  from  awe 
and  veneration. 

Reverentially,  rev-lr-en'shal-e. 
ad.  With  show  of  reverence. 

Reverently,  rev'er-ent-le.  ad. 

Respectfully,  with  awe,  with  reverence. 

Reverer,  re-ve'rur.  s. 
One  who  venerates,  one  who  reveres. 

Reversal,  re-vers'al.  s. 
Change  of  sentence. 

To  Reverse,  ri-verse'.  v.a. 
To  turn  upside  down;  to  overturn,  to  subvert ; 
to  repeal ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  put  each 
in  the  case  of  the  other. 

Reverse,  re-vlrse'.  s.  (43 1) 

Change,  vicissitude;  a  contrary,  an  opposite; 
ihe  side  of  the  coin  on  which  the  head  is  not 
impressed. 

Reversible,  ri-vlrs'e-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  reversed. 

Reversion,  re-yer'shun.  s. 
The  state  of  being  to  be  possessed  after  the 
death  of  the  present  posKSsor;  succession,  right 
of  succession. 

Reversionary,  re-vlr'shun-a-ri.  a. 

To  be  enjoyed  in  succession. 

To  Revert,  re-vcrt'.  v.a. 
To  change,  to  turn  to  the  contrary;  tojum 
back. 

To  Revert,  re-v?rt'.  v.  n. 
To  return,  to  fall  back. 

Revert,  re-vert',  s. 

Return,  recurrence .- 

Revertible,  re-vlrt'c-bl.  a. 

Returnable. 

Revery,  rev'er-e.  s. 
Loose  musing,  irregular  thought. 

d;^  This  word  seems  to  have  been  some  years 
floating  between  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last 
last  syllable,  but  to  have  settled  at  last  on  the 
former.  It  may  still,  however,  be  reckoned 
among  those  words,  which,  if  occasion  re- 
quire, admit  of  either.  See  Principles,  No. 
528.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  some  Lexicographers  have  written  this 
word  Reverie  instead  of  Re^erfy  and  that 
while  it  is  thus  written  we  may  place  the  ac- 
cent either  jon  the  first  or  last  syllable  ;  but  if 
we  place  the  accent  on  the  last  of  Rever^  and 

})ronounce  the  j^  like  e,  there  arises  an  irregu- 
arity  which  forbids  it ;  for  jr,  with  tbe  accent 
on  it,  is  never  so  pronounced.  Dr.  Johnson's 
orthography,  therefore,  with  jf  in  the  last  syl- 
la51e#  ai!d  Mr.  Sheridan's  accent  on  the  fir&t, 
leem  to  be  the  most  cortcct  mode  of  writing 
and  prooouQCtng  this  word. 


A  view  of  the  different  orthography  sod  accenio. 
ation  of  this  word  may  conifioute  to  confirm 
that  which  I  have  chosen : 

Re'*uerfy    Sheridan,  W.  Johnioo,  Bsiclsy. 

Re^erjift     Johnson's  quatio,  Enlick. 

Reverie'^  Buchanan. 

Revelry,    Kenrick,  Johnson's  foIio» 

Reve'ries,  Bailey. 

Reverie'*  Barclay,  Fenning,  Emick. 

Re'verie'f  Perry. 

To  Revest^  ri-v^st'.  v.a. 
To  clothe  again  >  to  reinvest,  to  vest  again  □ 
a  possession  or  office. 

Revestiary,  ri-ves'tsbi-a-re.  s. 
Place  where  dresses  are  reposited. 

To  Revictual,  ipi-vit'il.  v.a. 
To  stock  with  victuals  again.— See  Vict c- 

ALS. 

To  Review,  ri-vu'.  v.a.  (286) 

To  see  again;  to  consider  over  again;  to  it- 
examine  ;  to  survey,  to  examine ;  to  tn'criook 
troops  in  performing  their  military  exercises. 

Review,  ri-vi' 


Survey,  Ye-exaroination;  an  exibition  of  troop 
when  performing  their  mihtaiy  exerciseSi 
To  Revh-E,  re- vile',  v.a. 
To  reproach,    to  vilify,    to  treat  wiih  C0D> 
tumely. 

Revile,  ri-vile'.  s. 

Reproach,  contumely,  exity^bration.  Not 
used. 

Reviler,  rJ-vilc'4r.  s.  (98)  . 
One  who  reviles. 

Revilingly,  rtvile'iM-le.  a. 
In  an  opprobrious  manner,  with  comumely. 

Revisal,  ri-Vi'zal.  s. 
Review,  re-examtnation. 

To  Revise,  re-vize'.  v.a. 

To  review,  to  overrook. 
Revise,  re-vize'.  s. 

Review,  re-exam  ioation;  among  pritfen,  a 
second  proof  of  a  sheet  coiroCled. 
Reviser,  re-vi'zur.  5.  (98) 

Examiner;  superintendant. 

RlvisiON,  ri-vlzh'un.  s. 
Review. 

To  Revisit,  rc-viz'k.  v.a. 

To  visit  again. 

Revival,  re-vi'val.  s.  (ee) 

Recall  from  a  state  of  languor,  oblivion)  <* 
obscurity. 

To  Revive,  re-vW.  v.  n. 

To  return  to  life;  to  return  to  vigour  or  face, 
to  rise  from  languor  or  obscurity. 

To  Revive,  li-vive'.  v.a. 

To  bring  to  life  again;    to  raise  from  IsrLucr, 
insensibility,  or  oblivion;  to  renew,  to  bring 
back  to  the  memory ;  to  quicken,  to  roax< 
Reviver,  ri-vr  vur.  s.  (ps) 

That  which  invigorates  or  revives. 

To  Revivificate,  re-viv'i-fc-kate. 

V.  a.  To  recall  to  life. 

Revivification,  rc-vtv-i-fc-U'- 

shdn.  s. 

The  a£k  of  recalling  to  life.  , 

Reviviscency,  rev-vc-vis'sii-sc.J. 

(510)  Renewal  of  life. 

Reunion,  rc-i'tii-un*  s. 

Return  to  a  state  of  junQore,  cobesioo,  or 
concord. 

To  Reunite,  re-u-nlte'.  v.  a. 

To  join  again,  to  make  .one  whole  a  xcai 
time,  to  joto  what  is  divided;  to  ftcooak,  o 
nuke  those  at  variance  one. 
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To  Reunite,  re-i-mte\  v.  n. 

To  cohere  again. 

Revocable,  rcv'o-ka-bl.  a. 

Thai  may  be  recalled  ;  /that  may  be  repealed. 

S<»  Irrevocable. 
Revocablen  ess,  rcv'o-ki-bl-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  revocable. 
T<)  Revocate,  rJv'o-katc.  v.  a. 

To  recall,  to  call  back. 
Revocation,  rev-o-ka'shun,  s, 

•      Aft  of  recalling  J  lute  of  bciog  recalled ;  re- 
peal, reversal. 
To  Revoke,  re-voke'.  v.  a. 

To  repeal,  10  retcrie;  to  draw  back,  to  recall. 

Revokement,  r^-v6ke'meiu.  s. 
Repeal,  recall. 

To  Revolt,  re-volt',  or  re-volt' .v,n. 
To  fall  off  from  one  to  another. 

(4r  This  word  has  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Keoiick, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  that  pro- 
nunciation which  rhymes  it  with  ma/t ;  but 
that  which  rhymes  it  with  ^0//,  jolf,  &c.  has 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Elphinsion,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  and  W.  John  ton,  a 
clear  analogy,  and,  if  I  am  not  m.itakai,  the 
best  usage  on  its  side. 

Revolt,  re- volt',  s. 
JDcscrtion,  change  of  sides;  a  revoUer,  one 
who  changes  sides;  gross  departure  from  duty. 

Revolted,  re-v6lt'ed.  part, adj. 

Having  swerved  from  duty. 

Bevolter,  re-volt' ur.  s. 
.  One  who  changes  sides,  a  deserter. 

To  Revolve,  re-vSlv'.  v.  n. 

To  roll  in  a  circle,  to  pcrftwrn  a  revolution ; 
to  fall  in  a  regular  course  of  changing  posses- 
tors,  to  devolve. 

To  Revolve,  rc-vSlv'.  v.  a. 

To  roll  any  thing  round ;  to  consider,  to  me- 
ditate on. 

Revolution,  rev-vo-li'sh4n.  s. 

G)urse  of  any  thing  which  returns  to  the  point 
at  which  it  bicgan  to  move;  space  measured  by 
-some  revolution ;  change  in  the  state  of  a  go- 
vernment or  country ;  roution  in  general,  re- 
turning motion. 

Revolutionary,  rev-6-lu'shun-a- 

re.  a.  (5n) 
Founded  on  a  revolution.    Mason, 

Revolutionist,  rev-6-lu'shun-ist. 

s.  An  undistinguishine  promoter  of  revoliiti- 
ons  in  government,    mason* 

To  REVOMiTj.rc-vom'mit.  v.  a. 
To  vomit,  to  vontit  again. 

Revulsion,  ri^vul'shun.  s. 

The  a^  of  revelling  or  drawing  humours  from 
a  remote  part  of  the  body. 

To  Reward,  ri-wiVd',  v.  a. 

To  give  in  return ;  to  repay,  to  recompence 
for  something  good;  to  repay  evil. 

Reward,  r^-ward',  s. 
Recompense  given  for  good ;  it  is  sometimes 
used  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  for  punishment 
or  recompense  of  evil.  ^ 

Rewardable,  re-ward'a-bl.  a. 

W^orthy  of  reward. 
Rewarder,  re-ward'ur.  s. 

One  that  rewards,  one  that  tccompeases. 
To  Reword,  re-wurd'.  v.  a. 

To  rapeat  in  the  same  words. 
Rhabarbarate,  ra-bar'ba-rite.  a. 
Impregoated  or  tin6mred  with  rhubarb. 


Rhabdomancy,  rab'do-nian-se.  s. 
(519)  Divination  by  a  wand. 

Rhapsodist,  rap'so-dlst.  s. 
One  who  writes  without  regular  dependance 
of  one  part  upon  another. 

Rhapsody,  rap's6-de.  s. 

See  Rapsodjr.  Any  number  of  parts  joined 
together,  without  nccc&sary  dependence  or  na- 
tural connection.  >> 

Rhetorick,  rit'to-rik.  s. 
The  aft  of  speaking,  not  merely  with  propriety, 
but  with  art  and  elegance;  the  power  of  per- 
suasion, oratory. 

Rhetorical,  re-tur'e-kal.  a. 

Pertaining  to  rhetorick,  oratorial,  Bgurative. 

Rhetorically,  r^-tor'e-kal-^  ad. 

Like  an  orator,  figurativcly>  with  intent  to 
move  the  passions. 

To  Rhitoricate,  re-tor'e-kate.  v.n. 
To  play  the  orator,  to  attack  the  passions. 

Rhetorician,  ret-to-rlsh'an.  s. 
One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rhetorick. 

Rheum,  room.  s.  (264)  (265) 

A  thin  watery  matter  oozing  through  the 
glands,  chiefly  about  the  moutn. 

Rheum ATiCK,  roo-mat'ik.  a.  (oOo) 
Proceeding  from  rheum,  or  a  peccant  watety 
humour. 

Rheumatism,  r&&'raa-tizxn.  s. 
A  painful  distemper  supposed  to  proceed  from 
acrid  humours. 

Rheumy,  riS'ine.  a. 

Full  of  sharp  moisture. 

Rhinoceros,  rl-nos'se-ros.  ».  (i34) 

A  vast  beast  in  the  East  Indies  armed  with  a 
horn  in  his  front. 

Rhomb,  rumb.  s. 

A  parallelogram  or  quadrangular  figufe  having 
its  tour  sides  equal,  and  consisting  of  parallel 
lines,  with  two  opposite  angles  acute,  and  two 
obtuse. 

Q:^  I  have  here  differed  from  Mr.Sheridan,  and 
adopted  that  sound  of  the  vowel  in  this  word 
whicA  is  given  to  it  by  Dr.Kenrick,  Mr. Scott, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Periy.  This  I  do  not 
only  suppose  to  be  the  jgeneral  pronunciation, 
but  find  It  written  rhumb  hy  Dr.  Ash,  Buchan- 
an, and  Barclay.  This  is  the  way  I  find  it 
spelled  by  an  old  English  author  m  Collecta- 
nea Curiosa,  Vol.  i.  page  232.  "  And  so  that 
'^  opportunity  of  curbing  the  Puritan  being  lost, 
"  the  course  which  was  afterwards  steered 
'*  proved  to  be  a  false  Rbumbfi  and  did  rather 
'*  accelerate  than  prevent  the  mischief."  But 
when  this  word  is  given  us  in  its  Latin  form 
Rbof/tbuSt  the  0  ought  to  have  the  same  sound 
as  in  comedy. -'•Set  Principles,  No.  347. 

RHOMBicK,'rum'bik.  a. 
.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboid,  rum'b6id.  s. 

A  figure  approach bg  to  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboidal,  rdm-bSid'al.  a. 
Approaching  in  shape  to  a  rbomb. 

Rhubarb,  r&o'burb.  s.  (265) 
A  medical  root  slightly  purgative,  referred  by 
Botanists  to  the  dock. 

Rhyme,  rime.  s. 
An  harmonical  succession  of  sounds;  the  con- 
sonance of  verses,  the  correspondence  of  the 
last  sound  of  one  verse  to  the  last  sound  or  syl- 
lable of  another;  poetry,  a  poem. 

To  Rhyme,  rime.  v.  n. 
To  agree  in  sound ;  to  make  versci. 
3E2 


Rhymer,  ri'mfir.  ((js)  1 
Rhymster,  rime'stQr.  / 

One  who  makes  rhymes,  a  versifier.    A  \^oia 

of  contempt. 

Rhythm,  rhhm,  s. 

The  proportion  which  the  parts  of  a  motion 
bear  to  each  other. 

Rhythmical,  rl/A'ine-kal.  a. 

Harmonical,  having  proportion  of  one  ioiuid 
to  another. 

Rhythmus,  rt/Vmus.  s. 

The  same  as  Khythm. 
Rib,  rib.  s.        • 

A  bone  in  the  body  ;  any  piece  of  timber  or 
other  matter  which  sireiigihciis  the  ^ide* 

Ribald,  i^b'buld.  s.  (ss) 
A  loose,  mean  wretch. 

Ribaldry,  r!b'buld-re.  s. 

Mean,  lewd,  brutal  langu<)ge. 

Riband,  rlb'bfn.  s.  (88) 
A  fillet  of  silk,  a  narrow  web  of  Silk,  which 
is  worn  for  ornament. 

Ribbed,  ribbd.  a.  (359) 
Furnished  with  libs;  inclosed  as  the  body  by 
ribs.  — 

Ribbon,  rib'bfn.  s.  (166) 

See  Riband. 
To  Ribroast,  r!b'rost.  r.  ti. 

1  o  beat  soundly.    A  cant  word. 

Ribwort,  rib'wurt.  s. 

A  plant. 

Rice,  rise.  s.  (560) 
One  of  the  esculent  grains.  ^ 

Rich,  rttsb.  a.  (332) 

Wealthy,  valuable,  precious;  havmg  any  in- 
gredients or  qualities  in  a  grcai  quantity  or 
degree;  fertile. 
Riches,  ritsh'fz.  s,  (gg) 
Wealth,    money  or  possession;     s^Sendid, 
sumptuous  appearance. 

Richly,  ritsh'le.  ad. 
Wealthily,  splendidly ;  plcttteously. 

Richness,  iftsh'nes.  s. 

Ooulence;  fineiy;  fertility;  abundance  or  per- 
feclion  of  any  quality. 

Rick,  rik.  s. 
A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  rqgularly  heaped  up  and 
sheltered  from  wet. 

Rickets,  rik'kiti.  s.    . 

The  Rickets  is  a  distemper  in  children,  from 
an  unequal  distribution  «f  nourishment,  where- 
by the  joints  grQW  knotty,  and  the  limbs  un* 
even. 

Rickety,  rik'it-c-  a.  (99) 
Diseasitd  widi  the  rickets. 

Rid,  i^d. 

Pret.  of  Ride. 

To  Rid,  rid.  v.  a. 
To  set  free,  to  redeem ;  td  clear,  to  disencum- 
ber; to  drive  away,  to  destroy. 

Riddance,  i^d'danse.  s. 

Deliverance ;  diseocumbrance,  loss  of  some- 
thii^  one  is  glad  to  lose ;  zSL  of  clearing  aN\'ay 
any  encumbrances. 

Ridden,  rfd'dn. 
The  pan.  of  Ride.  (103} 

Riddle,  nd'di.  s.  (403) 

An  enigma,  a  puzzling  question,  a  dark  pro^ 
blem ;  any  thing  puzzling ;   a  coarse-or  open 
sieve. 
To  Riddle,  rid'dl.  v.  a. 
To  solve,  to  unriddle ;  to  separate  by  a  coarse 
sieve. 
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To  Riddle,  rfd'dl.  v.  n. 

To  speak  ainbiguoa.sly,  or  obscurely. 

RiDDDiNGLY,  rid'dl-ing-le.  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  a  riddle. 

To  Bide,  ride.  v.  n. 

To  travel  00  horseback;  to  travel  in  a  vehicle; 
to  be  bomci  not  to  walk ;  to  be  supported  in 
notion ;  to  manage  a  horse;  to  be  supported 
as  shi|is  00  the  water. 

To  Ride,  ride.  v. a. 

To  manage  insolently  at  will. 
Rider,  n'd^r.  s.  (98) 

One  wno  is  carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a  vehicle ; 

one  who  manages  or  breaks 'horses. 

RiDOE,  r!die.  s. 

-  The  top  of  ibe  back;  the  rough  top  of  any 
thing;  a  steep  protuberance  ;  the  grouod 
thrown  up  by  tne  plough »  the  top  of  the  roof 
rising  to  aA  acute  angle ;  Ridges  of  a  horst^s 
moatn  are  wrinkles  or  risings  of  the  flesh  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  running  across  from 
one  side  of  the  iaw  to  the  other. 

To  RiDGEy  ridje.  v.a. 
To  form  a  ridge.  • 

RlDGlL,  rfd'itl.  \ 

RiDGLiN'G,rldje'ling./  *  .^ 

A  ram  half  castrated. 

Ridgy,  rfd'ji.  a. 
Rising  m  a  ridje. 

Ridicule,  rfd'e-kule.  s. 

Wit  of  that  species  which  provokes  laughter. 

^^  This  word  is  freouently  mispronounced  by 
sounding  the  first  syllable  like  the  adje6live  red; 
an  inaccuracy  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Nares,  that  this 
word  was  anciently  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble as  derived  from  the  French  i^cule,  and 
not  the  Latin  jridiculus ;  but*  this  accent  being 
found  contrary  to  the  Latin  anaky^  (503)  shift- 
ed to  the  first  syllable ;  a  transition  which,  in 
wofds'of  three  syllables,  is  the  easiest  thmg  in 
the  world.    See  principles,  No.  ^24. 

Tb  Ridicule^  rid'c-kile.  v.  a. 

To  cxpoR  tn  laughter,  to  treat  with  Contemp- 
tuous merruncm. 

Ridiculous,  ri-d!k'k4-l4s.  a. 

Worthy  of  laughter,  exciting  eootemptuous 
meiiimeiit. 

Ridiculously,  ri-dik'ki-lus-li.ad. 

la  a  mannev  w(9thy  of  laughter  or  contempt. 

RzDicULOUSN£SS,r^.dik'ku.liis-nes. 
s.  I'be  quality  of  being  ridiculous. 

Riding,  ri'ding.  part.  a. 
Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion.       ' 

Riding,  ri'dfnjg.  s.  (410) 

A  distrid  visited  by  an  officer. 

RiDiNGCOAT.  ri'dfng-kote.  s. 
A  coat  made  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

Ridinghood,  ri'dfng-hud.  s. 
A  hood  used  by  women,  when  they  travel,  to 
bear  off  the  rain. 

RiDOTTO,  ri-dot'to.  s. 
An  entertainment  of  singing ;  a  kind  of  opera. 

Rie,  ri.  s. 

An  esculent  root. 

Rite,  rife.  a. 
Prevalent,  abounding.    It  is  now  only  used  of 

epidemical  distempers. 

Rifely,  rife'lc.  ad. 
Prevalently,  abundantly. 

Rifeness^  ufe'nls.  s. 
Prevalence,  abundance. 


To  Rifle,  ri'fl.  v.a.  (405) 

To  rob,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 

Rifler,  n'fl-ur.  s. 
Robber,  plunderer,  pillager. 

Rift,  r!ft.  s. 

A  cleft,  a  breach,  an  opening. 

To  Rift,  rift.  v.  a. 

To  cleave,  to  split. 

To  Rift,  nft.  v.  n. 

.  To  burst,  to  open ;  to  belch,  to  break  wind. 

To  Rig,  r!g.  v,  a. 

.    To  dress,  to  accpuire ;  to  fit  with  tackling. 

Rigadoon,  r?g.a-di6u'.  s. 
A  dance. 

Rigation,  ri-ga'shun,  s. 
The  a£l  of  wateri»g. 

Rigger,  rig'gSr.  s.  (382) 

One  that  rigs  or  dresses. 

Rigging,  rie'ing.  s.  (410) 

The  sails  or  uckling  of  a  ship. 

Riggish,  rig'ish.  a.  (362) 
Wanton,  whorish. 

To  Riggle,  rig'gl.  V.  a.  (405) 
To  move  backward  and  forward,  as  shrinking 
from  pain ;  properly,  avriggle* 

Right,  rite.  a.  (393) 
Fit,  proper,  becoming,  true;  not  mistaken, 
just,  honest;  convenient;  not  left;  straight, 
not  crooked. 

Right,  rite,  interj. 
An  expression  of  approbation. 

Right,  rite.  ad. 
Properly,  justly,  exaQly,  according  to  troth ; 
in  a  dired  line ;  in  a  great  degree,  very ;   not 
used  except  in  titles,    as  Right  honourable. 
Right  reveieod. 

RiGiJT*  rite.  s. 
Justice,  froedom  from  error;  just  claim ;  that 
which  justly  belongs  to  one;  propeny,  interest; 
power,  prerogative ;  immunity,  t>rivilcge;  the 
side  not  left;  to  rights,  in  a  dire^  line,  straight; 
deliverance  from  crrour.     , 

To  Right,  rite.  v.  a. ' 

To  do  iustice  to»  to  esublish  in  possessions 
justly  clairaed,  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

Righteous^  ri'tshe-us.  a.  (263)(464) 

Just,  honest,  virtuotis,  uncorrupt;  equitable. 

Righteously,  ri'tshi-us-lc.  ad. 

Honesdy,  virtuously. 

Righteousness,  n'tshi-us-nls.  s. 

Justice,  honesty,  virtue,  goodness. 

Rightful,  rite'ful.  a. 
Having  the  right,  having  the  just  claim ;  ho- 
nest, just. 

Rightfully,  nte'ful-i.  ad. 

According  to  right,  according  to  justice. 

Right-hand,  rite-hand',  s. 
Not  the  left. 

Rightfulness,  rite'ful-nls.  s. 

Moral  rectitude. 

Rightly,  riteMe.  ad. 

According  to  truth,  properly,  suitably,  not 
erroneously;  honestly,  uprightly;  exa£lly; 
straightly,  dSrc611y. 

RiGHTNESSJ  rite'nes.  s;  ^ 
G>nformity  to  truth,  exemptioD  from  being  ^ 
wrong,  re&tude;  straightness. 

Rigid,  rid'jid.  a.  (380) 
Stiff,  not  (o  be  bent,  cmpliant;  serere,  infiex* 
ible;  sharp,  cruel. 

Rigidity,  ri-jid'i-ti.  s. 
Stiffness ;  stiffbess  of  appearance,  want  of  easy 
or  aiiy  elegance. 


Rigidly,  rid'jfd-li.  ad. 

Stiffly,  unpliaotlv;  severcljr,  inflexibly. 
RiGiDNESS,  rld'jid-nes.  5. 

Severity,  inflexibility. 
RiGOL,  ri'^rjl.  s. 

A  circle;   m  Shakespeare,    a  diadem.   Not 

txsed. 

i^iGouR.  rfg'gSr.  s,  (314)  (544) 

Cold  stiffness;  a  convulsive  soudderiotwiili 
sense  of  cold;  severity,  sternness,  wsnt  of  con- 
descension  to  othen;  severity  of  condu^i 
stridiiess,  unabated  exadnessi  haidnesi. 

Rigorous,  rig' gpr-u«.  a. 

Severe,  allowing  no  abatement. 

Rigorously,  rig'gdr-fis-le.  ad. 
Severely,  without  tenderness  or  mitigMioo. 

Rill,  rfl.  s. 

A  small  brook,  a  litde  streamlet. 
To  Rill,  r!l.  v.  iv 

To  run  in  small  streams. 

RiLLET,  rtl'lfr.  s.  (99) 
A  small  stream. 

Rim.  rim.  s. 
A  border,    a  margin ;    that  which  CBciiclet 
something  elsCi^ 

Rime,  rime.  s. 

Hoar  frost,  not  used;  a  hole,  a  cbiok. 

To  RiMPLE,  rirn'oK  v.  a.  {405] 
To  pucker,  to  contrail  into  comig^tioD. 

Rind,  rind,  s.(i05) 
Bark,  husk. 

Ring,  ring^.  s.  {57) 

A  circle;  a  circle  of  gold  or  some  other  natter 
worn  as  an  otnaipent ;  a  circle  of  metal  to  be 
held  by ;  a  cirailar  course;  a  circle  made  by 
jpersons  sanding  round ;  a  ottmber  of  belk 
harmonically  turned;  the  sound  of  bells  or  «7 
other  sonorous  body  ;'a  sound  of  any  kind. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.a. 
To  strike  bells  or  any  other  sonoraoi  body,  » 
as  to  make  it  sound ;  to  encircle ;  to  €t  vidi  1 
ring;  to  restrain  a  hog  by  «  ring  in  his  oox. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  n. 
To  soimd  as  a  ^11  or  sonorovs  metal ;  10  prac- 
tise the  art  of  teaking  musick  with  belk;  10 
sound,  to  resound ;  to  utter  as  a  bell;  to  tioklQ 
to  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

Ring-bone,  ring'bonc.  s.  , 

A  hard  callous  substance  growing  in  the  «»- 
low  circle  of  the  little  pastera  of  s  boiXi  ^ 
sometimes  goes  quite  round  like  a  riog. 

Ringdove,  ring'duv.  s. 

A  kind  of  pigeon. 

Ringer,  ring' fir.  s.  (ps)  (409) 

He  who  rings.  -    ^ 

Ringleader^  ring'le-dfir.  s. 

The  head  of  a  notous  body. 

Ringlet,  ring'llt.  s.  (09) 

A  small  ring;  a  circle;  a  curl. 
RiNGSTREAKED,  ring'stT^kt.  a. 
Circularly  streaked. 

Ringtail,  ring't^le.  s. 

A  ^ind  of  kite. 

Ringworm,  ring'wurm.  s. 

A  circular  tetter. 

To  Rinse,  rinse,  v.  a.  ^, 

To  wash,  to  cleanse  by  wmagi  »  *w 
the  soap  out  of  doihes. 

(tf*  This  word  is  often  contiptlypnwwccd  as 
if  written  r^ffjy.  rhymiogfwtb  ««[;«»<  cm 
impropriety  is  dsily  losing  groood,  «d  is  now 
almost  coBtocd  to  tlic  lower  orfcroi  ipcitoi. 
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RiNSER,  rtns'ur.  «•  (98) 
One  that  washes  or  rinses,  a  washer. 

Riot,  ri'it.  s.  (166) 

Wild  and  loo»e  festivity ;  a  seditton,  an  up- 
roar; (o  run  riot,  to  move  or  zEt  without 
comroul  or  restraint.  ' 

To  Riot,  ri'ut.  v.  n,  , 
To  revel,  to  be  idissipatcd  in  luxnrious  enioy- 
meats ;  to  luxuriatet  to  be  tumuliuoUt ;  to  San- 
quct  liuuiciousUr ;  to  raise  a  soditionor  uproar. 

Rioter,  ri'ut-ur.  8.  (98) 
One  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury;  one  who 
raises  an  uproar. 

Riotous,  ri'iit-us.  a  (314) 

Luxurious,  wanton,  licentiously  festive ;  sedi- 
tious, turbulent. 

Riotously,  rl'dt-us^li*  ad. 

Luxuriously,  with  licentious  luxury;  sedi- 
tiously«  turbulcntly. 

RioTOUSNESS,  n  ut-us-ncs.  s. 
The  state  of  being  riotous. 

To  Rip,  rip.  v.  a. 
To  tear,  to  lacerate  ;  to  undo  any  thing  sewn ; 
to  disclose ;  to  bring  to  view. 

Ripe,  ripe.  a. 
Brought  to  perfection  in  growth,  mature ; 
complete;  proper  for  use;  advanced  to  the 
perfection  of  any  quality:  brought  to  the 
•  point  of  taking  effect,  fully  matured ;  fully 
qualified  by  gradual  improvement. 

To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  n. 
To  ripen,  to  grow  ripe,  to  be  matured. 

To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  a. 
To  mature,  to  make  ripe.    Not  used. 

Ripely,  rxpe'^e.  ad 

Maturely,  at  the  fit  time. 

To  Ripen,  rl'pn.  v,  n,  (103) 

To  grow  ripe. 

To  Ripen,  ri'pn.  v,  a. 

To  mature,  to  make  ripe. 

Ripeness,  ripe'nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  ripe;  maturity. 

Ripper,  rip'pur.  s.  (gs) 
One  who  rips,  one  who  tears,  oat  who  lace- 
rates. 

To  Ripple,  rlp'pl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  swiftly  running. 

Rippling,  rip'iing.  s. 
A  moving  roughness  on  the  surface  of  a  rui»- 
ning  water.    Masofi. 

To  Rise,  rize.  v.  n. 

To  change  a  jacent  or,  recumbent  to  an  ered 
posture ;  to  get  up  from  rest ;  to  get  up  from 
a^  fall ;  to  spring*  to  grow  up ;  to  gain  eleva* 
tioa  of  rant  or  fortune ;  to  swell ;  to  ascend, 
to  move  upwards ;  to  break  out  from  below  the 
lK»rison  as  the  sun ;.  to  begin  to  a£l ;  to  be  ex- 
cited ;  to  break  into  military  commotions,  to 
madte  insurrections;. to  be  roused,  to  be  ex- 
cited to  a£iton ;  to  increase  in  price ;  to  elevate 
the  style ;  to  be  revived  frpm  death  s  to  be  ele- 
vated in  situation. 

Rise,,  rise.  s.  (437)  (560) 

The  ad  of  rising ;  elevated  place ;  appearance 
of  the  iun  in  the  East ;  increase  of  price  ;  be- 
ginning, original ;  elevation,  increase  of  souud . 

J^  This  word  very  properly  takes  the  pure 
sound  of  s  to  distinguish  it  from  the  verb,  but 
does  not  adhere  to  this  distinction  so  Inviolably 
as  the  nouns  use,  excuse:  &c.  for  we  some- 
times bear  **  the  Rise^ni  Fall  of  the  Roman 
**  Empire,"  ''  the  ri/^  and  fall  of  provisions,** 
&c.  with  the  s  like  s.  The  pure  /,  however, 
is  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  ought  to  be 
•cnipdoitfiy  preserved  in  tjiae  phrases  by  all 


correct  speakers.  See  Frinciplesi  Kt.  437, 
499. 

Riser,  ri'zur,  s.  (98} 
One  tnat  rises. 

Risibility,  rfz-i-bii'i-ti.  s. 

The  quality  of  laughing. 

Risible,  riz'4-H.  a.  (405) 

Having  the  Acuity  or  power  of  laughmg ; 
ridiculous,  exciting  laughter. 

Risk,  risk.  s. 

Hazard,  danger,  chance  of  harm. 

To  Risk*  risk.  v.  a. 
To  hazard,  to  put  to  chance,  to  endanger. 

RiSKER,  ifsk'ur.  s*  (9s) 
He  who  risks. 

Rite,  rite.  s. 
Solemn  zQ,  of  religion,  external  observance.   - 

Ritual,  rit'tshA-al.  a.  (463) 

Solemnly  cereroonioiis^  done  according  to 
some  religious  instimtion. 

Ritual,  rit'tshi-al.  s, 

A  book  in  which  the  rites  an<i  observances  of 
religion  are  aet  down. 

Ritualist,  rft'tshi-aUist.  s. 

One  skilled  in  the  Ritual. 

Rival,  ri'^val,  s.  (88) 
One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing  which 
another  man  pursues ;  a  competitor ;  a  com- 
petitor in  love. 

Rival,  ri'val.  a._ 
Standing  in  competition,  making  the  same 
claim,  emulous. 

To  Rival,  ri'val,  v.  a. 

To  stand  in  competition  with  another,  to  op- 
pose^ to  enulaiei  to  endeavour  to  equal  or 
excel.  ' 

To  Rival,  ri'val.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  competition. 
RiVALiTY,  ri-val'i-ti.    \, 
Rivalry,  ri'val.r^.       /*' 

Competition,  emulation. 

RiVALSHiP,  ri'val-sh?p.  s. 

The  state  or  character  of  a  rival. 
To  Rive,  rlve.  v.  a.  Part.  Riven. 

To  split,  to  cleave,  to  divide  by  a  blunt  if>- 

strument. 

To  RiVEL,  riv'vl.  V.  a.  (102)  . 
To  contrail  into  wrinkles  and  corrugations. 

Riven.  liv'vn. 

Part,  of  Rive.  (103) 

River,  rtv'Sr.  s.  (98) 

A  land^current  of  vc^^er  larger  than  a  brook. 
RiVER-DRAGON,  riv'ur-drag'un.  $. 

A  crocodile ;  a  name  given  by  Milton  to  the 

king  of  £gy|^. 

RiVER-GOD,  riv'ur-god.  s. 
Tutelary  deity  of  a  river. 

RiVER-HORSE,  riv'ur-h&rse.  s* 

Hippopotamus. 

Rivet,  r!v'ii.  s.  (90} 
A  fastening  pin  clenched  at  both  ends. 

To  Rivet,  riv'Jt.  v.  a.  . 
To  fasten  with  rivets ;  to  &sten  strongly,  to 
make  immoveable. 

RlVULEf.  r!v'fi-l?t.  S. 
A  small  river,  a  brook,  a  streamlet. 

Rix DOLLAR,  r!ks'd&l-lur.  s; 
A  German  coin,  worth  four  shillings  and  six* 
pence  sterling.  ^ 

Roach,  rotsh.  s.  {295) 
A  fish. 


Road,  rode.  s.  (295) 
Large  yay,  path  s  ground  where  ihips  may 
anchor;  inroad,  incursion— not  used ;  journey* 

To  Roam,  rome.  v.  n.  (29a) 
To  wander  without  any  certain  purpose,  to 
ramble,  to  rove. 

To  Roam,  rozne.  v,  a. 
To  range,  to  wander  over. 

RoAMER,  ro'mur.  s.  (ps) 
A  rover,  a  rambler,  a  wanderer. 

RoAN^rAne.  a.  (2^5) 
Bay,  ^rel.  or  black,  with  grey  or  white  spou 
imersPlrsea. 

To  Roar,  rire.  v.  n. 

To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast;  to  cry  m 
distress ;  to  sotmd  as  the  wind  or  sea ;  to  make 
a  loud  noise. 

Roar,  rore.  s.  (295) 
The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast;  an  outcry 
of  distress;  a  clamour  of   merrimetit;    the 
sound  of  the  wind  or  sea  >  any  loud  noise. 

RoARY,  ro'ri.  a 
I>ewy. 

To  Roast,  rost.  v.  a.  (295) 

To  dress  meat,  by  turning  it  round  before  tlie 
fire;  to  dress  at  the  fire  without  water;  to 
heat  any  thmg  violently;  to  rule  the  roast,  to 
govern,  to  manage,  to  preside. 
Q:^  It  is  a  linle  singular  that  instead  of  the 
prticiple  of  this  verb  we  should  use  the  verb 
Itself  fop  the  adjedive,  in  roasf  beeft  a  roast 
fvwii  whilst  we  say  a  roasied  apfle^  a  roasted 
potatoe,  and,  »  Sliakespeare  has  it,  a  roasted 

Rob,  rob.  s. 

Inspissated  juicei. 

To  RoB^  rib.  v.  a. 
To  depnve  of  any  think  by  tsnlawfiil  force,  to 
plunder ;  to  uke  away  unlawfully. 

Robber,  rob'bur.  s.  (p8) 

A  thief,  one  that  robs  by  force,  01  steals  by 
secret  means. 

Robbery,  rob'bur^.  s. 

Theft  perpetrated  by  force  or  with  privacy* 
Robe,  rote.  s. 

A  gown  of  state,  a  dress  of  dignity* 

To  Robe,  robe.  v.  a. 
To  dress  pompously,  to  invest. 

Robin«  rob'bjo. 

Robin-red-breast^ 

red' breast. 

A  bird  so  named  from  bis  red  breast. 

Robust,  ro-bust'.  1 

Robustious,  robust'ySs. /  * 

Strong,  vigorous,  boisterous^  violent. 

Robustness,  ro-bust' nis.  s. 

Strength,  vigour. 

Rocambole,  rok^am-bole.  s. 

A  sort  of  wild  garlick. 

Roche-alum,  rotsh-al'lum.  s» 
A  purer  kind  of  alum.. 

Rock,  rok.  s. 
A  vast  mass  of  stone ;  protect  ion  ^  defence,  » 
scriptural  sense;  a  distaff  held  in  the  hand, 

^  from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a 
ball  below.. 

To  Rock,  rok.  v.  a. 
To  shake,  to  move  backwards  and  forwards ;. 
to  move  the  cradle  in  order  to  procure  sleep ; 
to  lull,  to  quiet. 

To  Rock,  rok.  v.  n» 
To  be  violcndy  agitated,  to  reel  to  and  &o» 


r,  rob-bfn-  >s. 
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Rock-doe,  rok'do.  s 

A  species  of  deer. 

Rock-ruby,  rSk'r8i-bc.  s- 

Thc  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  vciy  strong,  but 
not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair  cast  oi  the  blue. 

Rock-salt,  rok'salt.  s. 

Mineral  salt. 

Rocker,  rok'kur.  s.  (gs) 
One  who  rocks  the  cradle. 

Rocket,  rok'kft.  s.  (gg) 

Ad  artificial  firework. 

RocKLESS,  rok'les.  a  - 

Being  without  ftKrks. 

RocKROSE,  rSk'ro 

A  plant. 

RoCKWORK,  rok'wfirk.  s. 
Stones  fixed  in  mortar,   in  imitation  of  the 
asperities  of  rocks. 

Rocky,  rok'ke.  a. 
Full  ^of  rocks;   resembling   a    rock;    hard, 
stony,  obdurate. 

Rod,  rod.  s. 

A  long  twig  ;  ^ny  thing  long  and  slender  ;  an 
instrument  for  measuring;  an  instrument  of 
corredion  made  of  twigs. 

Rode,  rode. 

.    Prct.  of  Ride. 

Rodomontade,  rSd-6-mon-tade',s. 

An  empty  noisy  blu&ter  or  boast,  a  rant. 

Roe,  ro.  s. 

A  species  of  deer ;  the  female  of  the  hare. 
Roe,  ro.  s. 
The  eggs  of  fish. 

Rogation,  ro-ga'shun.  s. 

Litany,  supplication. 

RoCATiON-\VEEK,r6-ga'shun-week. 
s.  The  week  immediately  preceding  Whit- 
sunday. 

Rogue*  rog.  s.  (337) 

A  vagabond;  a  knave,  a  villain,  a  thief;  a 
name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endearment; 
a  wag. 

To  Rogue,  rog.  v.  n. 

To  wander,  to  play  the  vagabond ;  to  play 
knavish  tricks. 

.  Roguery,  ro'gur-e.  s.  (gs) 

Knavish  tricks ;  waggeiy,  arch'  tricks. 

RocuESHip,  rog'ship.  s. 

The  qualities  or  personage  of  a  lOgue. 

Roguish,  ri'gish.  a. 

Knavish,  fraudiilent;  waggish,  slightly  mis- 
chievous. 

Roguishly,  ro'etsh'le.  ad. 
Like  a  rogue;  knavishly,  wantonly. 

Roguish  NESS,  ro'gish-nes,  s. 

The  qualities  of  a  rogue 


^  Roguy,  ro'ge.  a.  (345) 

Knavish,  wamon. 
To  RoiST,  r&ist.  1 

1  o  Roister,  r6is'tur.  J^'  " 

To  behave  turbulciuly,  to  aft  at  disc 


mly,  to  a£{  at  discretion,  to 

be  at  free  quarier,  to- bluster. 

Roister,  r&fs'tur.  s.  (2.99). 

A  turbuknt,  brutali  lawless,  Clustering  fellow. 

To  Roll,  role.  v.  a.  (406) 

Tit  move  any  thing  by  volatation^  or  succes- 
sive application  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
suifdcc  to  the  ground;  to  move  any  thing 
round  upon  its  axis;  to  move  in  a  circle;  to 
produce  a  jperiodical  rcvolutifjn ;  to  wrapVound 
upon  itself;  to  enwrap,  to  involve  in  bandage  ; 
to  form  by  roiling  into  round  masses ;  to  pour 
in  a  stream  or  waves. 


To  Roll,  rAle.  v.  n. 
To  be  moved  by  the  successive  application  of 
all  parts  of  the  surface  to  the  ground ;  to  run 
on  wheels ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution ; 
to  move  with  appearance  of  circular  direction; 
to  float  in  rough  water ;  to  move  as  waves  or 
volumes  of  water ;  to  fluftuaie,  to  move  tu- 
multuously;  to  levolve  on  its  axis;  to  be 
moved  tumultuously. 

Roll,  role.  s. 
The  a£l  of  rolling,  the  state  of  being  rolled ; 
the  thing  rolling ;  mass  made  round ;  writing 
rolled  upon  itself;  a  round  body  rolled  along; 
publick  writing ;  a  register,  a  catalogue ;  chro- 
nicle. 

Roller,  ro'lur  s.  (gs) 

Any  thing  turning  on  its'  own  axis,  as  a  heavy 
stone  to  level  walks;  bandage,  fillci. 

Rollingpin,  ro'ling-pin.  s. 
A  round  piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each  end, 
with  which  paste  is  moulded. 

RoLLYPqoLY,  ro'le-p6-le.  s. 
A  corrupiioaof  roU  Ml  into  tbe  pool.    A  sort 
of  game,   in  which  when  a  ball  rolls  into  a 
certain  place  it  wins. 

RoMAGE,  rum'mfdje.  s.  (poj 
A  tumult,  a  bustlci  an  a6live  and  tumultuous 
search  for  any  thing. 


And  the  Grammar  in  Queen  Aoae's  time, 
recommended  by  Steele,  says,  the  city  Rome 
IS  pronounced  like  Room;  and  Dr.  Jones,  in 
his  Spelling  Dictionary,  1704,  gives  it  the 
same  sound. 

Romp,  romp.  s. 

A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  anuughtgirl; 
rough,  rude  play. 

To  Romp.  romp.  v.  a. 

To  play  rudely,  noisily,  and  boisicioiisly. 

Rondeau,  ron-do'.  s. 

A  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  commonly  consisting 
of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  have  one 
rhyme  and  five  another;  it  is  divided  into 
three  couplets,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  ^od 
third,  the  beginning  of  the  Rondeau  is  re- 
peated  m  an  equivocal  sense. 

Ron  ION,  rfin'yun.  s.  (113) 
A  tat  bulky  woman. 


Romance,  ro-mansc  .  s. 

A  military  fable  of  the  middle  ages,  a  talc 
of  wild  adventures  in  war  and^ove;  a  lie,  a 
fidion. 

To  Romance,  ro-manse'.  v.  n. 
To  lie,  to  forge. 

Romancer,  ro-mans'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  Her,  a  forger  of  talcc 

To  Romanize,  ro'man-ize.  v.  a.  " 
To  latinize,  to  fill  with  modes  of  the  Roman 
speech. 

RoMANTiCK,  ro-man'tik.  a. 
Resembling  the  tales  of  romances^  wild ;  im 
probable,  false;  fanciful,  fiiU  of  wild  scenery. 

"'-*-    -    (88) 


ro'man.  a. 


Roman,  re 

Belonging  to  Rome 

Rome,  riim.  s. 

The  capital  city  of  Italy,  supposed  to  Tiave 
been  founded  by  Romulus^  and  once  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.    Asb, 

^rf"  The  0  in  this  word  seems  irrevocably  fixed  in 
the  English  sound  of  that  letter  in  movr, 
proive,   &c.  Pope,    indeqd,   rhymes  it  with 


Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd 

Tha  world's  just  wonder,   and  ev*n  thine, 
«*  ORome! 

But,  as  Mr;  Nares  observes,  it  it  most  proba- 
ble that  he  pronounced  this  word  as  if  Written 
doorrit  as  he  rhymes  Rome  with  doom  afier- 
ward«  in  the  same  poem. 

•«  From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  doom  / 

**  And  the  same  age  saw  learning  faU  and  Rome** 

Liiay  on  CritUum,  v.  685. 

The  truth  is,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded 

from  the  rhyming  of  poets.    It  may  serve  to 

confirm  an  established  usa|;e,  but  can  never 

direct  us  where  usage  is  various  ar.d  uncertain. 

But  the  pun  which  Shakc^ipeare  puis  into  ibc 

mouth*  of  Cdssius  in  Juj:iis  Cz&ir  decidedly 

shows  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 

in  his  time : 

"  Now  it  is  Romff  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
<*  When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man." 


RoNT,  runt,  s,  {i6s) 
An  animal  stinted  in  the  growth. 

Rood,  ri&i.  s.  (jofij 

The  fourth  part  of  a  acre  in  square  measure ; 
a  pole,  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  aad  a  half  ia 
long  mrasure ;  the  cross. 
Roof,  rS&f  $.  {306) 

The  cover  of  a  houic ;  the  vault,  the  inside  of 
the  arch  thatcovcis  a  building ;  the  palate,  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

To  Roof,  r&of.  v.  a. 
To  cover  with  a  roof;  to  inclose  in  a  boose. 

RooFV,r66f'i.a. 
Havmg  roofe. 

Rook,  r66k.  s.  (306) 

A  bird  resembling  a  crow,  it  feeds  not  on  tar- 
riOT  but  grain ;  a  piece  at  chess;  a  cheat,  a 
trickish  rapacious  fellow. 

To  Rook,  r^)^.  v.n. 

To  rob,  to  cheat. 

Rookery,  riok'Sr-i.  s. 

A  nursery  of  rooks. 

Rooky,  rMk'^.  a.   ^ 

Inhabited  by  rooks. 
Room,  rSSm.  s.  (30(5) 
Space,  extentbf  place ;  space  of  place  unocco. 
picd;   way  unobstruaed;    place  of  another, ' 
stead;    unobsirufied  opportunity;   an  apart- 
ment in  a  house. 

RpoMAGE,  rJimldje.  s.  (00) 
Space,  place. 

Roominess,  r6im'e-nes.  s. 

space,  quantity  of  extern. 
Roomy,  ridm'e.  a* 

Spacious,  wide,  large. 
RopST,  rMst.  s.  (30a) 
That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep;  the  a£l  of 

sleeping. 

ToRpoST,  roisti  v.h. 
To  sleep  as  a  bird ;  to  lodge,  ia  burlcaqoe, 

Root,  root.  s.  {306) 

That  part  of  tht  plant  which  rests  in  the 
ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with  oouiish* 
mem;  ihe  bottom,  the  lower  part;  a  plant 
of  which  the  root  is  esculent;  the  orimnd, 
the  first  cause;  the  first  ancestor;  fijicdscsi- 
dcnc|;  impression,  durable  effect. 

To  Root,  ro&.  v.  n. 
To  fix  the  root,  to  strike  (ar  into  the  earth ;  to 
turn  up  earth. 

To  Root,  riit.  v.  a. 
To  fix  deep  in  the  earth ;  to  impress  deeply ; 
to  turn  up  out  of  the  ground;  to  eradicate ; 
to  extirpate;  to  destroy,  to  banish. 

Rooted,  rSot'cd.  a. 
Fixed  deep,  radical. 
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ROOTEDLY,  ri&'cd-lc.  ad* 
Deeply,  strongly. 

Rooty,  rMt'e.  a. 
Full  of  roou. 

Rope,  ropc^  s. 
A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter ;  any  row  of  things 
depending,  as  a  rope  of  onions. 

To  Rope,  rope,  v,  n. 
To  draw  out  in  a  line  as  viscous  matter. 

ROPEDANCER,  rope'dans-ur.  s, 
Aq  anist  who  d^es  on  a  rope. 

RopiNESS,  ro'pc-ncs.  s. 
Viscosity,  glutinousness. 

RopEMAKER,  rope' makc-ur.  s. 

One  who  makes  ropes  to  sell* 
RoPKRY,  rope'ur-e.  s. 

Rogue's  tricks.    Not  used. 

RopETRiCK^  rope'trik.  s. 
Probably  rogue's  tricks,  tricks  that  deserve  the 
halter.    An  old  cant  word. 

Ropy,  ro'pe.  a. 

Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

RoQUELAURE,  rok-c-lo'.  s.  French. 
A  cloak  imt  men. 

RoRiFEROUS,  ro-rif'fer-us.  a. 
Producing  dew. 

RoRiFLUENT,  ri-nf'flu-lnt.  a.  (sis) 
Flowing  with  dew. 

Rosary,  rA'zar-e.  s.  (440) 
A  string  of  beads,  on  which  prayers  are  num- 
bered. A  place  abounding  with  roses.   Mason, 

RosciD,  r&('s!d.  a. 
Dewy,  abounding  with  dew. 

Rose,  r6ze.  s. 

A  flower ;  To  speak  under  the  rose,  to  speak 
any  thing  with  satiety^so  as-not  afterwards  to  be 
discovered. 

Rose,  rozc. 
Pret.  of  Rise. 

Roseate,  rA'zhe-at.  a.  (91)  (452) 

.Roty,  full  of  roses;  blooming,  fragrant,  as  a 
rose. 

Rosed,  rozd.  a.  (359) 

Crimson,  flushed. 

Rosemary,  roze'ma-ri.  s. 

A  i^nt. 

Rose-noble,  roze'no-bl.  s. 

An  £n£lish  gold  coin,  in  value  anciently  six- 
teen sbulingv. 

Rose-water,  roze'wd-tur.  s. 
Water  distilled  from. roses. 

ROSET,  ro'zet.  s. 
A  red  colour  for  painten. 

RosiN,  roz'zin.  s. 

Inspissated  turpentine,  a  juice  of  the  pine;  any 
inspissated  matter  of  vegetables  that  dissolve  in 
spirit. 

0:|r  Whcii  this  word  is  used  in  a  general  or 
pbilosof^ical  cense  for  the  fat  sulphurous  part 
of  vqgetable9»  jt  is  generally  termea  resin ;  M^en 
in  a  more  coofied  sense,  signii^ing  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  turpentine,  it  is  called  rosin: 

*<  Bouzebos  who  could  sweatty.  stag, 
"  Or  with  the  rvji/iV  bow. torment  the  string/' 

Gay. 

To  Rosi  N.  rii'  z!o.  *▼.  a. . 
Tcwrub  with  rosin. 

RosiNYi  r&z'zin-c.  a. 
Resembbng  tosin, 

RossEL,  rJs'stl.  s..(99) 
Light  bnd. 


Rostrated,  ros'trS-ted.  a. 
Adorned  with  beaks  of  ships.     - 

Rostrum,  rSs'trum.  s. 

The  beak  tf  a  bird ;  the  beak  of  a  ship ;  the 
scaffold  whence  oratore  harangued ;  tne  pipe 
which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor  into  iu  re- 
ceiver in  the  common  alembicks. 

Rosy,  ro'ze.  a.  (438) 
Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,   beauty,  colour, 
or  fragrance. 

To  Rot.  rot.  v.n. 

To  putrity^,  to  loose  the  cohesion  of  its  parts. 
To  Rot,  rot,  v.  a. 

To  make  putrid,  to  bring  to  corruption. 
Rot^  rot,  s. 

Adistem per  any>f)g  sheep  in  which  their  lungs 

are  wasted;  putrcradion,  putrid  decay. 

Rotary,  ro'ta-re.  a. 

Whirled  as  a  wheel. 

Rotated,  ro'ta-fld.  a. 

Whirled  round. 

Rotation,  ro-ta'shun.  s. 

The  zSt  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel;  revo- 
lution ;  the  zSi  of  taking  any  thing  in  turn. 

Rotator,  ro-tJ'tur.  s.  (166) 

That  which  gives  a  circular  motion. 
Rote,  rote.  s. 

Wqrds  uttered  by  mere  memory  without  meaif- 

ing*,  memory  of  words  without  comprehension 

oFthe  sense. 
To  Rote.  rote.  v.  a, 

To  fix  in  the  memoiy  without  informing  the 

understanding. 

ROTGUT,  rot'gfit.  S. 
Bad  small  beer.    A  low  term. 

Rotten,  rot'tn.  a.  (103) 
Putrid,  carious;  not  trusty,  not  sound. 

Rottenness,  rot'tn-nls.  s. 
State  of  being  rotten,   cariousness,  putre^- 
tion. 

Rotund,  ro-tSnd'.  a. 

Round,  circular,  spherical. 

RoTUNDii  FOLIO  US,  ro-tSn-dc-fo' Ic- 

2 
.    US.  a. 

Having  round  leaves. 

Rotundity,  ro-tun'di-te.  s. 

Roundness,  circularity. 

RoTUNDO,  ri-tun'do.  s. 
A  bAiilding  formed  round  both  in  the  inside 
and  ouuide,  such  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

To  Rove,  rove.  v.  n. 
To  ramble,  to  range,  to  wander. 

To  Rove,  rove.  v.  a. 

To  wander  over. 

Rover,  ro'vur.  s.  (98) 
A  wanderer,  a  ran 
a  robber,  a  pirate 


;  a  bckl( 


le  inconstant  man; 


RouGE;  r&ozhe.  s.     French, 
Red  pamt  to  paint  the  face. 

Rough,  ruf.  a.  (314)  (391) 
Not  smooth,  rugged ;  austere  to  the  t^ste ; 
harsh  to  the  ear ;  rugged  of  temper,  inelegant 
of  manners ;  harsh  to  the  mind,  severe ;  hard 
featured ;  not  polished ;  rugged,  disordered  in 
appearance;  stormy,  boisterous. 

To  Roughcast,  rfif  kast.  v.  a. 

To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance^  to  form 
with  asperitites  and  inequalities;  to  plaster  with 
rough  mortar;  to  form  any  thii^  in  iu  first 
rudiments. 

Roughcast,  ruf' kast.  s, 
A  rude  model,  a  form  in  iu  nidimcjiu;  »  kini 
of  rough  plaster. 


Roughdraught,  ruf'draft.  s. 

A  draught  in  its  rudiments. 

To  RouGHDRAW,  ruf  driw.  v.  a. 
To  trace  coarsely. 

To  Roughen,  ruf'fn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  make  rough. 

To  RouiSHHEW,  ruf-hi'.  v.  a. 
To  give  to  any  thing  the  first  appearance  of 
form. 

RoUGHHEWN,  ruf-hune'.  part.  a. 
Rugged,  unpoli&hed,  uncivil,  unrefined ;  not 
yet  nicely  finished. 

Roughly,  ruf'le.  ad. 

With  uneven  surface,  with  asperities  on  the 
surface;  harshly,  untivilly,  rudely;  severely, 
without  tenderness;  austerely  to  the  taste; 
boisterously,  tempestuously ;  hitrshly  to  the 
ear. 

Roughness,  ruf'nes.s. 

Superficial  asperity,  unevenoess  of  sur&ce;. 
austereness  to  the  taste ; '  taste  of  astringencyj 
harshness  to  the  ear ;  ruggedness  of  temper ; 
coarseness  of  mannen,  tendcocy  to  rudeness ;. 
absence  of  delicacy ;  severity,  violence  of  dis- 
cipline ;  violence  of  operation  in  medicines ; , 
unpolished  or  unfinished  state  i  inelegance  of 
dress  or  appearance  ;  tempesiuousness,  stormi- 
ness;  coarseness  of  features* 

RoUGH-KiDER,  ruf-ri'dur.  s. 
One  that  breaks  horses  for  riding.    MMom 

Rought,  riwt. 
Old  pret.  of  Reach.  (319)    Reached^ 

To  RouGHWORK,  ruf'wurk.  V.  a.  . 
To  work  coarsely   over  without   the    least: 
nicety. 

RouNCBVAL,  rAun's4-vi1.  s^  (313) 
A  species  of  pea. 

Round,  riund.  a.  (313) 

Cylindrical;  circular;  spherical;  not  broken-; 
large,  not  inconsiderable;  plain, candid,  open; 
quick,  brisk ;  plain,  free  without  delicacy,  al- 
most rough. 

Round,  r6und.  s. 
A  circle,  a  sphere,  an  orb;  randle,  step  of  a  * 
ladder;  tne  time  in  which  any  thing  has  piissed 
through  all  hands,  and  comes  back  to  the  first; . 
a  revolution,  a  course  ending  at  the  point  where 
it  began ;  a  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  offi*- 
cer,  to  survey  a  certain  distndl. 

Round,  rSund.  ad. 
Evenr  way,  on  all  sides;  in  a  revolution;  cii^- 

-  cubrly ;  not  in  a  dire£l  line. 

Round^  r6und,  prep. 
On  every  side  of;  aoout,  circularly  about ;  all 
over. 

To  Round,  ri&nd.  v.  a. 

To  surroundy  to  encirele;  to  make  spherical  or. 
circular;  to  raise  to  a  relief;  to  move  about- any . 
thing;  to  mould  into  smoothness. 

To  Round,  riund.  v.  n. 
To^row  round  in  fonn ;  to  whisper ;  to  go  • 


Roundabout,  r&ttad'a-biut.  a. 

Ample,  cnrcnitous;  indired,  loose. 

Roundel^  riuii'dli^         \< 
Roundelay,  riun'di-li.  /  ' 

A  kind  of  ancient  poetry ;   a  round  form  Off> 

figure. 

Rounder^  r&und'ur.  si  (98) 

Cireumference,  inclosure.    Not  used. 
Roundhead,  riund'hid.  s. 
A  puritan,  so  named  from  the  pra£Hcc  once 
prevalent  ^nong  them  of  croppiag  thoitlnii' 
round* 
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Roundhouse,  round'hSusc.  s. 

I'hc  constablc*s  prison,  in  which  disorderly 
persons  found  in  the  street  are  confined. 

Roundish,  rSdnd'ish.  a. 

Somewhat  round,  approaching  to  rouodncss. 

Roundly,  rftund'Ie.  ad. 

In  a  round  form,  in  a  round  manner ;  openly, 
plainly,  without  reserve;  briskly,  with  speed; 
completely,  to  the  purpose;  vigorously,  in 
earnest. 

Roundness,  round' nes.  s. 

Circularity,  sphericity,  cylindrical  form ; 
smoothness;  noncsty,  openness,  vigorous 
measures. 

To  Rouse,  rSuze.  v.  a.  f3!3l   ' 

To  wake  from  rest;  to  excite  to  thought  or 
a£Uon ;  to  put  into  a£lioD ;  to  drive  a  beast 
from  his  laire. 

To  Rouse,  rouze.  v.  n. 
To  awake  from  slumber;   to  be  excited  to 
thought  or  a6lion. 

Rouse,  r&jze.  s. 

A  dose  of  liauor  rather  too  large. 

Rouser,  rou'zur.  s. 
One  who  rouses. 

Rout,  rSut.  s.  (313) 

A  clamorous  multitude,  a  nibble,  a  tumultuous 
cro^d  ;  confusion  of  any  army  defisated  or  dis- 
persed. 

To  RpuT,  rAut.  V.  a. 

To  dissipate  and  put  into  cofJusion  by  defeat. 

Route,  riut,  or  roSt.  s. 

Road,  way. 

(^  Upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the 
best  us,ige,  I  must  give  the  preference  to  the 
first  sound  of  this  word^  notwithstanding  its 
coincidence  in  sound  with  another  word  of  a 
ditfc!;eDi  meaning ;  the  fewer  French  sounds 
of  this  diphthong  we  have  in  our  language,  the 
better;  nor  does  there  appear  any  necessity 
for  retaining  the  final  ^.  dee  Bowl.  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith  make  a  difiPcrence 
between  rout  a  rabble,  and  route  a  road  ;  Mr. 
Scott  gives  both  sounds*  but  seems  to  prefer 

.  the  first ;  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  both  alike,  and  with  the 
first  sound. 

Routine,  rS6-tien'.  s.  (112) 

Qr^r  This  is  a  French  word  adopted  to  express 
any  practice,  proceeding  in  the  same  regular 
way,  without  any  alteration  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Row,  ro.  s.  (324) 

A  rank  or  file,  a  number  of  things  ranged  in 
a  line. 

To  Row,  ri.  V.  n. 

To  impel  a  vessel  in  the  water  by  oars. 
To  Row,  ro.  V.  a. 

To  drive  or  help  forward  by  oars. 

Rowel,  riu'ii.  s.  (322) 

The  pomt  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  axis ;  a 
feion,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into  a  wound 
to  hinder  ic  firom  heaTing  and  provoke  a  dis- 
charge. 

To  Rowel,  riu'il.  v.  a- 
To  pierce  through  the  skio,   and  keqp  the 

wound  open  by  a  rowel. 

Rower,  ro'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  manages  an  oar. 
Royal,  rik'i].  a«  (32c)) 

Kingly,   belonging  to  a  king,   becoming  a 

king,  regal;  noble,  illuMrioui. 

Royalist,  rSe'll-ist.  s. 
Adherent  to  a  king. 


To  RoYALiSE,  rie'al-iee.  v.  a. 

To  make  royal. 

Royally,  rii'al-e.  ad. 
In  a  kingly  manner^  regally,   as  becomes  a 
king. 

Royalty,  rie'aUti.  s. 

Kingship,  chara£ler  or  office  of  a  king;  slate 
of  a  King ;  emblems  of  royalty. 

Roynish,  rii'nlsh.  a.  (329) 
Paltry,  sorry,  mean,  rude.     Not  used.     < 

To  Rub,  rub.  v.  a. 
To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing  by  passing 
something  over  it,  to  scour,  tojvipc;  to  move 
one  body  upon  another  j  to  remove  by  frifiion; 
to  touch  hard,  To  rub  down,  to  clean 
or  curry  a  horse;  To  rub  up,  to  excite,  to 
awaken ;  to  polish,  to  retoucn. 

To  Rub,  rub.  v.  n. 
To  fret,  to  make  a  fn£lion;  to  get  through 
difficulties. 

Rub,  rub.  s. 
Collision,  hindrance,  obstnif^ion ;  aft  of  rub- 
bing; inequality  of  ground  that  hinders  the 
motion  of  a  bowl}  difficulty,  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness. ^ 

RuB-STONE,  rSb'stone.  s. 

A  stone  to  s/cour  or  sharpen. 
Rubber,  rub'bur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  rubs  j  the  instrument  with  which  one 

rubs;  a  coarse  file;  a  game,  a  contest,  two 

games  out  of  three. 

RuBBACE,  rub'bfdje.l      /     1 

RUBBISH.rib'bfsh.     r-^^^^^ 
Ruins  of  building,  fragments  of  matter  ased 
in  building ;  confusion,  mingled  glass ;  any 
thing  vile  and  worthless. 

RuBBLE-STONE,  rub'bl-stonc.  s. 
Stones  rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  deluge. 

Rubicund,  r66'bi-kund.  a.  (339) 

Inclined  to  redness. 

Rubied,  rSo'bid.  a.  (283) 
Red  as  a  ruby. 

RifBiFicK,  r6&-bif'f!k.  a.  (509) 
Making  red. 

RuBiFORM,  rSS'be-fArra.  a. 
Having  the  form  of  red. 

To  Rubify,  rii'bi-fl  v.  a.  (l83) 
To  make  red. 

Rubious,  rM'be-us.  a.  (314) 

Ruddy,  red.     Not  used. 

Rubricated,  rio'bri-kLted.  a. 

Smeared  with  red.  , 
RUBRICK,  rio'brik.  s. 
Dircftions  printed  in  books  of  law,  and  in 
prayer-books,  so  termed,  because  they  were 
originally  distinguished  by  being  in  red  ink. 

Ruby,  riS'be.  s.  • 

A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  next  in  hard- 
ness and  value  to  a  diamond;  redness;  any 
thing  red  ;  a  blotch,  a  carbuncle.  ^ 

Ruby,  rii'be.  a. 

Of  a  red  colour. 

RycTATiON,  ruk-ta'shun.  5. 

A  belching  arising  from  wind  aii4  indigestion. 
Rudoer^  rud'ddn  s.  (98) 

The  iiistrument  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  by 

which  its  course  is  govemcd ;  any  thing  that 

guides  or  governs  the  coune. 

Ruddiness,  rud'de-ncs.  $. 

The  quality  of  approaching  to  redness. 

Ruddle,  rSd'dl.  s.  (405) 

Red  ^rth. 


Ruddock,  rSd'duk.  s. 

A  kind  of  bird. 
Ruddy,  rud'dc,  a 

Approaching  to  redness,  pale  red ;  )t11ow. 

Rude,  r66d.  a  (33p) 

Rough,  coari>e  of  manners,  brutal,  violent, 
turbulent ;  harsh,  inclement ;  raw,  uniaoEht ; 
rugged,  shapeless,  aniess,  ineleg«it ;  such  as 
may  be  done  with  strength  with<Mit  an. 

Rudely,  i56d'le.  ad. 
In   a   rude  manner;  UDskilfitRy;   Wo^entlf, 
boisterously. 

Rudeness,  riid'n^s.  s. 

Coarseness  of  manners,  incivility ;  violence, 
boisterousness. 

RUDESBY,  riodz'b^.  s. 
An  uncivil  turbulent  fellow.    Obsolete. 

Rudiment,  rii'dc-ment.  s. 

The  first  principles,  the  first  elements  of  a 
scieiKe;  the  fim  part  of  education;  the  firjc 
inaccurate,  unifaapen  beginning. 

RupiMENTAL,  ri4-de-ment'al.  a. 
Initial,  relating  to  first  (ninciples. 

To  Rue,  i4i.  v.  a.  {339) 

To  grieve  for,  or  regret ;  to  lament. 

Rue.  r64.  s. 

An  hbrb  called  Herb  of  Grace,  because  hcrfy 
water  was  sprinkled  with  it. 

Rueful,  rWfdI.  a.  (174) 

Mournful,  woful,  sorrowful. 

Ruefully,  roi'ful-e.  ad. 

Mournfully,  sorrowfully. 

Ruefulness,  rii'ful-nes.  s. 

Sorrewfiilness,  moumfulness. 
RUELLE,  rM-ll'.  s.     Frenck. 

A  circle,  an  assembly  at  a  private  house. 
Ruff,  ruf.  s. 

A  puckered  linen  ornament  tbnnerly  worn 
about  the  neck ;  a  small  river  fish ;  a  state  of 

roughness. 

Ruffian,  ruf'yan.  (113) 

A  bruul,  boisterous,  mischievous  fellow;  a 

cut>throat,  a  robber,  a  murderer. 
Ruffian,  ruf'yan.  a. 

Brutal,'  savagely  boisterous. 

To   Ruffle,  rui'd.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  disorder,  to  put  out  of  form,  to  make  leis 
smooth  ;  to  discompose,  to  put  out  of  temBer; 
to  contrad  into  plaits. 

To  Ruffle,  rfif'fl.  v.n. 

To  jgrow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  in  loose 
motion,  to  fiutter. 

Ruffle,  ruf'fl.  s 

Plaited  linen  used  as  an  ornament ;  disdirbancf, 
contention,  tumult. 

Rufterhood,  ruf'tdr-hud.  s. 
In  Falconry,  a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk 
when  she  »  first  drawn. 

Rug,  rug.  s. 
A  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth  ,  t  coarse  fiappr 
coverlet  used  for  dieaii  beds ;  a  rough  woofiy 
dog. 

Rugged  r4/'gtd.  a.  (gg)  (3W) 

ivougb,  tttll  of  uncvenness  andakpericy ;  tov^ 
of  temper ;  stormy,  rude,  rough  or  baish  id 
the  ear ;  surly ;  boisterous ;  tough,  shaggy. 

Ruggedly,  rSg'gfd-li.  ad. 

In  a  rugged  maaoer. 

RUGGEDNESS,  rugMd-nls,  I. 
The  state  or  miaibtv  9I  being  ragged. 

Rugose.  ri6.gdsc'.  a. 

Wrinkled. 
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Ruin,  rM'fn.  s.  (176)  (339). 

The  fall  or  descnifliofi  of  cities  or  edifices;  the 
remains  of  a  building  demolished;  dettradion, 
loss  of  happiness  or  fortuiil,  overthrow  -,  mts- 
cbiefy  bane. 

To  Ruin,  rii'jn.  V.  a. 
To  subvert,  to  demolish  1  to  destroy,  to  deprive 
of  felicity  or  fortune;  to  impoverish. 

To  Ruin,  riJ'in.  v.  n. 
To  fall  in  ruins;  to  run  to  ruin ;  to  be  brought 
to  poverty  or  misciy.    Little  used. 

To  Ruinate,  rSX'in-ate.  v.  a. 
To  ^vcrt,  to  demolish.    Obsolete. 

Ruination,  ri6-in-i'shun.  s. 

Subversion,  demolition.  Vulgar.    Obsolete. 

RuiNOU$„  rii'in-us.  a.  (314) 
Fallen  to  ruin,  dilapidated ;   pernicious,  bane- 
ful, destrudive. 

Ruinously,  ri&'in-us-le.  a. 

'  In  a  ruinous  manner.  , 

Rule,  r&&l.  «.  (339)    . 

Govemmcnt,  sway,  supreme  command ;  an 
instrument  by  wMch  tines  are  dmwn  ;   canon, 

Srecepc  by  which  the  thoughts  or  a£liona  are 
irc£ied ;  regularity,  propriety,  of  behaviour. 

To  Rule,  rA5J.  V.  a. 

To  govern,  to  cootrbuU  to  manage  with  power 
and  authority;  to  settle  as  by  rule. 

To  Rule,  ri&l.  v.  n. 

To  have  power  cit  command. 

Ruler,  rJil'ur.  $.  (9s)* 

Govemour,  one  that  has  the  supreme  com- 
mand; an  instrument,  by  the  4ife6kion  of 
which  lines  are  drawn. 

Rum,  rum.  s." 

A  country  parson  i  a  kind  of  spirits  distilled 
from  mousses. 

To  Rumble,  rum'bl.  v.n.  (405) 
To  make  a  hoarse  bw  continued  noise. 

Rumbler,  rum'bl-uf.  s. 
The  person  or  thing  that  rumbles. 

Ruminant,  rii'me-nant.  a.  (339) 
Having  the  property  of  chewing  the  cad. 

To  Ruminate,  rii'rae-n<ite.  v.  11. 
To  chew  the  cud;  to  muse,  to  thinly  again  and 
again. 

To  Ruminate,  roS'me-nate.  v.  a. 
To  chew  over  again ;  to  muse  on,  to  raedkate 
over  and  over  again. 

Rumination,  r&i-me-na'shun.  s. 
The  properly  or  a£l  of  chcN^'ing  the  cudj 
mediution,  rcfle£lion. 

To  Rummage,  rum'mldjc.  v.  a.  {^) 

To  search,  to  phiuder,  to  evacuate. 

To  Rummage,  ruin^roidje.  v.  n. 
To  search  places. 

Rummer,  rurn'mur.  s.  (98) 

A  glass,  a  drinking  cup. 

Rumour,  rii'mur.  a.  (314)  (339) 

Flying  or  pdpular  report,  bruit,  teroe. 
To  Rumour,  roo'mur.  v.  a. 

To  report  abroad,  to  bruit. 

Rumourer,  r^'mur-ur.  s. 
Reporter,  spreader  of  news. 

Rump,  rump.  r. 
The  end  of  the  back  boac;  the  bottockt. 

To  Rumple,  rum'pl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  crush  or  contra£i  into  puckers  or  creases. 

Rumple,  rum'pl.  s.  (405) 

Pucker,  rough  plait. 


To  Run,  rfin.  Pret.  Ran.  v.  11. 
To  move  swiftly,  to  ply  the  legs  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at  every  step  off 
the  ground  at  the  same  time;  to  rush  violently; 
to  take  a  course  at  sea ;  to  contcivl  iu  a  race ; 
to  stream,  to  flow ;  to  be  liquid,  to  be  fluid ; 
to  be  fusible,  to  melt;  topasS,  to  prtceed; 
to  have  a  legal  course,  to  be  pradised ;  to 
have  a  course  in  any  dire£lion»  to  pass  in 
thought  or  speech ;  to  have  a  continual  tcnour 
of  any  kind ;  to  be  popularly  known ;  to  have 
reception  J  success,  or  continuance ;  to  proceed 
iA*«efimioiider|  «o  ha  ««  force;  lobe-gtoe* 

•  lallv  received  ;  to  hlive  a  track  or  course ;  to 
maKe  a  gradual  progress;  to  excem  pus  or 
mauer;  to  become  irregular,  to  change  to 
something  wild;  to  get  by  artifice  or  fraud; 
to  fall,  to  pass;  to  have  a  general  tendency; 

^  to  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle;  To 
run  after,  to  search  for,  to  endeavour  as  though 
out  of  the  way ;  To  njii  away  with,  to'  hurry 
without  consent ;  To  run  in  wirh»  to  close,  to 
comply  ;  To  run  on,  to  be  continued;  To  run 
over,  to  be  so  full  as  to  overflow ;  to  be  so 
much  as  to  overflow ;  To  run  out^  to  j>e  at  an 
end ;  to  spread  exuberaotly ;  to  expatiate;  to 
be  wasted  or  exhausted. 

To  Run,  run  V.  a. 

To  pierce,  to  stab ;  to  force,  to  drive  ^  to  force 
into  any  way  or  foxm  ;  to  drive  with  violence ; 
to  melt,  to  incur ;  to  venture,  to  hazard  ;  to 
import  or  export  without  duty ;  to  prosecute 
in  thought ;  to  push ;  To  run  down  ;  to  chase 
to  weariness ;  40  crush,  to  overbear ;  To  run 
over,  to  •recount  cursorily,  to  consider  cursOh 
rily ;  To  mti  through,  to  pierce  to  the  fanber 
surface,  to  spcod  one's  whole  estate.  . 
Run,  run.  s. 
The  ad  of  running,  as,  The  play  has  a  great 
fuftt  I  have  had  t  raM  of  ill  luck. 

Runagate,  run'na-gate.  s. 

A  fugitive,  rebel,  apostate. 
Runaw.\y,  run'a-w4.  s. 

One  that  flics  finom  danger,  a  fugitive. 

Run  OLE,  run'dl.  s.  (405) 

A  round,  a  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  peritrochiumf 
something  put  round  an  axis. 

Rundlet,  rund'lit.  $.  (99) 
A  small  bacrel. 

Rung,  rSng. 

Prer.  and  part.  pass,  of  Ring. 
Runic,  ru'nik.  a. 
Denoting  the  old  Scandinavian  knguag?.-— 
Mason. 

Runnel,  run'nil.  s.  (pq) 

A  rivulet,  p  small  brook.  '  Little  used. 

Runner,  run'nur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  runs;  a  racer;  a  messenger;  a 
shooting  sprig;  one  of  the  stones  of  a.4nil] ; 
a  bird. 

Run  NET,  run'nit.  s.  (99) 
A  liquor  made  by  steeping  "tbe  stomach  of  a 
calf  m  hot  water,  and  used  to  coagulate  milk 
for  curds  and  cheese. 

RUNNION,  run'yun.  5;.  (113)  ^ 

A  paltry  scurvy  wretch.    Out  of  use. 

RUNT^  runt.  s. 
Any  small  animal  below  the  natural  growth  of 
the  kind. 

RuPTiON.  rup'.shun.  s. 
Breach,  solution  of  Continuity.  . 

Rupture,  rup'tshire.  s.  f4()i) 

The  a6l  of  breaking,  state  of  being  broken  ;  a 
breach  of  peace,  open  hostility ;  buntcnuc&s ; 
preternatural  eruption  of  the  gut. 

To  Rupture,  rup'tshure.  v.  a. 

To  break,  to  burst,  to  suffer  disruption. 
3F 


Rupturewort,  rup'tshur-w^rt.  f. 

A  plant. 

Rural,  rii'ral.  a.  (88)(339)  . 

Country,  existing  in  the  country,  not  in  cities; 
suiting  the  country,  resembling  the  countrj'. 

RuRALiTY,  roi-ralje-te.    1 

RuRALNESSj  ro6'ral-ne«.  J    * 
The  quality  of^  being  rural. 

Rush,  rush.  s. 

A  plant ;  any  thing  proverbiallv  worthiest. 

Rush-candle,  rush-kan  dl.  s. 
A  small  blinking  taper,  made  by  stripping  a 
rush. 

To  Rush,  r3sh.  v.n. 
To  move  with  violence,  to  go  on  with  tumuU 
tuous  rapidity. 

Rush,  rush.  s. 
A  violent  counc. 

Rushy,  rush'i.  a. 
Abouncling  with  rushes;  made  of  rushes. 

Rusk,  rusk.  s. 
Hard  bread  for  stores. 

Russet,  rus'sit.  a.  (99) 

Rcddishly  brown ;  Newton  seems  to  use  it  for 
grey ;  coarse,  bomespuni  nistlck. 

Russeting,  rus'sit.fog.  s. 
A  name  given  to  several  sorts  of  pears  or  ap- 
ples^ from  their  colour. 

Rust,  rust. «. 

The  red  incrustatiou  of  iron  ;  (he  tarnished  or 
corroded  surface  of  any  meul ;  loss  of  power 
B  by  ina£livity ;    matter  bred  by  corruptioo  or 
degeneration. 

To  Rust,  rust.  v.n. 
To  gather  rust,   to  have  the  surface  tarnished 
or  corroded,  or  degeoeraied  in  idleness. 

To  Rust,  rust.  V.  a. 

To  make  rusty ;  to  impair  by  time  or  ina8i- 
viiy. 

Rustical,  rus'ti-kal.  a.  (88) 

Rough,  boisterous,  rude. 

Rustically,  rus'ti-kal-A.  ad. 

Rudely,  inelegantly. 

RusTiCALNESS^  rus'ti-kal-oJs.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  rustical,  rudeness. 

To  Rusticate,  rus'tc-kate.  v.n. 
To  reside  in  the  cotmtiy. 

To  Rusticate,  rus'ti-kate.  v.  a.    . 

To  banish  into  the  country. 

Rusticity,  rus-tjs'e-te.  s. 

Qualities  of  one  that  lives  in  the  country, 
simplicity,  artlessncss,  rudeness ;  rural  appear- 
ance. 

RusTiCK,  rus'tfk.  a. 

Rural,  country ;  niite,  untaught,  inelegant ; 
anless,  honest,  simple;  plain,  unadorned. 

RusTiCK,  rus'tlk.  s. 

A  clown,  a  swain,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country. 

RusTiNESs,  rus'tA-n?s.  s.. 
The  state  of  beine  rusty. 

To  Rustle,  rus'sl.  v.  n.  (472) 

To  make  a  low  continued  rattle. 

RrsTY,  rus'te.  a. 

Coveted  \\lih  rust,  infested  widiTust ;  tmp^iircd 
b>  inactivity. 

To  Rut,  rut.  v.  n. 
1  o  desire  to  come  together.    Used  of  deer. 

Rut,  rut.  s. 

Copulation  of  deer;  the  track  of  a  cait-whccl. 

Ruth,  \vi>th.  s.  (339) 

Piiy,  tenderness,  sorrow  for  ihe  misery  of 
another. 
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RuTHFULj  rS5/A'ful.  a. 

Rueful,  woful,  sorrowful. 
RuTHFULLY,  rii/A'ful-e.  acK 

Wofully,    sadly;    sorrowfully,  mournfully; 

wof«lly«  in  ironv> 

Ruthless,  roo/A'lcs.  a. 

Cruel,  pitiless, 


RuTHLESSNEss,  rJ6/A'l^s-ncs.  s. 

Want  of  piiy. 

RuTLHLESSLY,  r&6/A'lcs-le.  ad. 
Witboui  pity,  cmelly. 

RuTTiSH.  rut'tlsh.  a. 
Wantoo,  libidifKNis,  lecherous. 


Ryder,  n  dfir.  s. 

A  clause  added  to  an  a&  of  parliament  at  its 
third  reading.    Mason. 

Rye,  ri.  s. 

A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 
Ryegrass,  ri'gras.  s. 

A  kind  of  strong  gnss. 
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Sabbath,  sSb'ba/A.  s.    ,   ^ 

A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the  Jews, 
and  from  them  established  among  Christians 
for  publick  worship;  the  seventh  day,  set 
apart  from  works  of  labour,  to  be  employed 
in  piety ;  intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow,  umc 
of  rest.  ^  J      J 

SABBATHBREAKER,sab'ba/A-bra-kur. 
s.  Violator  of  the  sabbath  by  labour  or  wick- 
edness. ^      ^     ^ 

Sabbatical,  sab-bat' te-kal.  a.      .  j 

Resembling  die  sabbath,  enjoying  or  bnngingfl 

intermission  of  labour. 
Sabbatism,  sab'ba-tfzm.  s. 

Observance    of    die   sabbath   supersimously 

rigid. 

Sabine,  sab'in.  s.  (i40) 

A  plant.       ^— 

Sable,  sa'bl.  s.  (405)     ' 

Fur. 
Sable,  sa'bl.  a.j 

Black. 
Sabre,  sa'ber.  s.  (416).  ^  ^ 

A  scimetar,  a  short  s>vord  with  a  convex  edge, 
alaulchion.  '       4     ,     , 

Sabulosity.  sab-u-los'c-te.  s, 

Griitiness,  sandiness. 

Sabulous,  sab'i-lus.  a.  T314) 

Gritty,  sandy^        1      i 
Saccade,  sak^kade  .  s.  ^ 
A  violent  check  the  ndcr  gives  his  horse  by 
drawing  both  the  reins  suddenly. 

Saccharine,  sak'ka-rlne.  a.  (i4q) 

(353)  Having  the  taste  or  any  other  of  the 
chief  (qualities  of  sugar. 

Sacerdotal,  sas-er-do'tal.  a.  (83J 

Priestly,  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 

Sachel,  satsh'il.  s.  (99) 
A  small  sack  or  bag. 

Sachem,  sa'tshem.  s. 
The  title  of  some  American  chiefs.    Mason. 

Sack,  sak.  s.  ,     ,       ^        u 

A  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a  large  bag ;  the 
measure  of  three  bushels;  a  woman's  loose 
robe. 

To  Sack,  sak.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  bags ;  to  take  by  storm,  to  pillage, 
to  plupder. 

Sack,  sak.  s.  ,•  j  r 

Storm  of  a  town,  pillage,  plunder;  akindot 
a  sweet  nupe,  now  brought  chiefly  from  the 
Canaries. 
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Sackbut,  sak'bSt.  s. 
A  kind  of  pipe. 

Sackcloth,  sak'klo/ip.  s. 

Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made^  coarse  cloth, 
sometimes  worn  in  monification. 

Sacker,  sak'kur.  s.  (9$) 
One  that  takes  a  town. 

Sackful,  sak'ful.  s. 

A  sack  quite  filled. 

Sackposset,  sak-pos'sit.  s.r., 
IP .  A  posset  made  of  milk  and  sack. 
Sacrament,  sak'kra-m^nt.  s. 

An  oath,  any  ceremony  producing  an  obhga- 
tion;  an  outward  and  visible  sigii  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  the  euchariit,  die  holy 
communion. 

(^  This  word,  with  sacrijicr,  sacrilege,  und 
sacristy^  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  ^ 
in  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  sacred  \  but  this 
is  contrary  to  one  of  the  clearest  analogies  in 
the  language,  which  is,  that  the  antepenulti- 
mate accent  in  simples,  not  followed  by  a 
diphthong,  always  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls 
upon.    See  Principles,  No.  503. 

Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Kcnrick,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pro- 
nounce these  words  as  I  have  marked  them. 

Sacramental,  sak-kra-mcnt'al.  a. 

Constituting  a  sacrament,  pertaining  to  a  sa-i 
cramcnt. ' 

5acramentally,  sak-kra-m^nt'al- 

e.  ad. 

After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 

Sacred,  sa'krtd.  a. 

Devoted  to  religious  uses,  holy ;  consecrated ; 
inviolable. 

Sacredly,  sa/kred-le.  ad. 

Li  V  iolably  f  religiously . 
Sacredness,  sa'krcd-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  sacred,  state  of  being  con- 
secrated to  religious  uses,  holiness,  san£liiy. 

Sacrifick,  sa-krff'flk.  a.  (509) 

Employed  in  sacrifice. 
Sacrificable,  sa-kufe-ka-bl.  a* 

Capable  of  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Sacrificator,  sakikri-fe-kS'tur.  s. 

Sacrificer,  offerer  of  sacrifice,  ,     ^ 

Sacrificatory,  sak-krlrfe-ka-tur- 

e.  a.  (512) 
Offering  sacrifice. 


SAD 

To  Sacrifice,  sak'kre-fizc.  v.a.(35i) 

To  offer  to  Heaven,  to  immolate ;  10  destroy 
or  give  op  for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  to 
.  destroy,  to  kill ;  to  devote  with  loss. 

To  Sacrifice,  sak'krc-fizc.  v.n. 

To  make  offerings,  to  offer  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice,  sak'kr^-fize.  s.  ($5i) 

The  a£l  of  offering  to  Heaven ;  the  thing  of- 
fered to  Heaven,  or  imnxolatcd;  any  thing  de- 
stroyed or  ouiited  for  4h^  sake  of  sometbicg 
else;  any  thing  destroyed.  (14s) 

Sacrificer,  sak'krQ-fuzur.  s.  (qs) 

One  who  offisrs  sacrifice,  one  that  immolates. 

Sacrificial,  sak-kre-flsh'al.  a. 

Performing  sacnfice,  included  in  sacrifice. 

Sacrilege,  sak'kre-lidjc.  s. 

The  crime  of  appropriating  to  himseU  vnat 
is  devoted  to  religion ;   the  crime  of  robbing 
Heaven. — See  Sac ram£ kt. 
Sacrilegious,  sak-kre-le'jus.  a. 

Violating  things  sacred,  polluted  with  the 
crime  ofsacrilege.  ^ 

Sacrilegiously,  sak-kre-le'jus-lc. 

ad.  With  sacrilege. 
Sacring,  sa'kring,  part.  (4io) 
Consecrating. 

Sacrist,  sa'krist.      ^     1 
Sacristai^,  sak'ris-tan.  /  ; 

He  that  has  toe  care  of  the  utensils  or  inovc- 
ables  of  the  church.— Sec  Sacrament. 

Sacristy,  sak'kris-ti.  s. 

An  apartment  where  ihe  consecrated  vessels  or 
moveables  of  a  church  arc  deposited. 

Sad,  sad.  a.  ^._ 

Sorrowful,  habitually  melancholy ;  attl»aivc, 
calunitous;  bad;  inconveniem ;  vexatious; 
dark  coloured. 

To  Sadden,  sad'dn.  v.  a.  (i03) 

To  make  sad ;  to  make  melancholy,  to  im« 

gloomy. 
SAr)DLE,  sad'dl.  s.  (405)  ^    ^ 

The  seat  which  is  put  upon  the  horse  for  the 

accommodation  of  the  rider. 
To  Saddle,  sad'dl.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  saddle;  to  k»d,  to  buidcn. 
Saddlebacked,  sad'dl-bakt.  a. 

Horses  saddlebacked,    have  their  backs  lo»', 

and  a  raised  head  and  neck. 
Saddlkmaker.  sad'dUma-kur.  1  ^ 
Saddler,  sad'lur.  SeeCoDLE.J  ' 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  saddles. 
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Sadly,  sad' Ic.  ad. 

Sorrowfully,  mournfully ;  calamiioudy,  miser- 
ably. 

Sadness,  sad'n^s  s.      .    ^  '        .  , 
Sorrowfulness,  deje6liDn  of  mind;  melancholy 
look. 

Safe,  safe.  a. 

Free  from  danger  or  hurt;  co«fc*rring  securrty; 
no  longer  dangerous,  rcposiied  out  ot  the  power 
of  doing  harm. 

Safe,  safe.  s. 

A  buucry,  a  pantry. 
Safeconduct,  safe-kin' dukt.  s. 

Convoy,  guard  through  an  enemy's  country; 
pass,  warrant  to  pass. 

Safeguard,  safe'gard.  s. 

Defence,  protcfiion,  security ;  convoy,  guard 
through  any  interdided  road,  granted  by  the 
possessor ;  pass,  warrant  to  pass. 

Safely,  safe'le.  ad. 

In  a  safe  manner,  without  danger ;  without 
hurt. 

Safes  ESS,  sSfe'nes.  s. 
Exemption  from  danger. 

Safety,  safe^e.  s.— See  Nicety. 

freedom  from  danger  ;  exemption  Irora  hurt ; 
custody,  security  Trom  c:>capc. 

Saffron,  saf'furn.  s.  (417) 

A  plant. 

Saffron,  saffurn.  a. 

Yellow,  having  the  colour  of  saffron. 

To  Sag.,  sag;  v.  n. 

To  hang  heavy.     Not  in  use  > 

Sagacious,  sa-ga'shus.  a. 

Quick  of  scent;  quick  of  thought,  acute  of 
making  discoveries. 

Sagaciously,  sa-ga'shus-le.  ad.  - 
With  quick  scept;  wiui  acuteness  of  penetra- 
tion. .  ^  . 

Sagaciousness,  sa-ga'shus-rt^s.  Sr 

The  quality  of  boing  sngacious.    »  J'  i 

Sagacity, 'sa-gas'$e-t^.  s.  ; 

Quickness  of  scent;  acuteness  of  discovery.. 

Sage,  sadje.  s. 

A  plant. 

Sage,  sadje.  a. 

Wise,  gravcj  prudent. 

Sage,  sadjje.  s. 

A  philosopher,  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom. 

Sagely,  sadjeMc.  ad. 

Wisely,  prudently. 
Sag  EN  ESS,  sadje' nis.  s. 

Gravity,  prudence. 

Sagittal,  sad'je-tal.  a. 

Belonging  to  an  arrow;  in  Anatomy,  a  suture 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  arrow. 

SaGittary,  sad'je-ta-rc.  s. 

A  centaur,  an  animal  half  man  half  hone, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver.  SaghtanuSf 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Sago,  sa'go.  s. 
A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 

Said,  sed.  (203)  (222) 
Prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  S«y»    Aforesiid ;  d> 
clared,  shewed. 


ft:3r  This  word,  with  paid  and  laidj  are  a  scandal 
to  our  orthography.  It  appeared  so  to  Cooke, 
the  translator  of  Hesiod,  who  spelled  them 
rc^larly  sajed,  payed,  and  lined,  **  Perseus 
"  IS  sqyed  to  have  been  sent  by  Pallas  to  slay 
**  Medusa,"  &c.  page  156. 

Saik,  sa'ik.  s. 
A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for  the  carriage  of 
merchandize. 

Sail,  sale.  s.  (202) 

T^he  expanded  sheet  which  catches  the  wind 
and  carries  on  the  vessel  through  the  water ; 
wings;  a  ship,  a  vessel;  Sail  is  a  colle6live  wc^d, 
noting  the  number  of  ships;  To  strike  sail,  to 
lower  the  sail ;  a  proverbial  phrase  for  abating 
of  pomp  or  superiority. 

To  Sail,  sSle.  v.  n. 

To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails ;  to  pass 
by  sea ;  to  swim ;  to  pass  smoothly  along. 

To  Sail,  sale.  v. a. 

To  pass  by  means  of  sails;  to  fly  through. 

DAILOR,   J 
A  seaman,  one  who  praQises  or  understands 
navigation* 

(J:|r  The  first  of  these  words  is  generally  applied 
to  the  Ship,  and  the  second  to  the  Marnier. 
Whatevfjr  may  be  the  reason  for  this  distin6lion 
to  the  eye,  the  car  is  quite  inseosibU  of  it,  and 
the  Ship  and  the  Man  are  both  pronounced 
alike.    Sec  Principles,  No.  416. 

Sailyard,  sSle'ySrd.  s. 
The  pole  on  which  the  sail  is  extended. 

Sainfoin,  san'f6!n.  s. 
A  kind  of  herb. 

Saint,  sant.  s.  (202) 

A  person  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue. 

To  Saint,  sant.  v.  a. 
To  number  among  saints,  to  reckon  among 
saints  by  a  public  decree,  to  canonize. 

To  Saint,  sant.  v.  n. 
To  a6t  with  a  shew  of  piety. 

Sainted,  sant'cd.  a. 

Holy,  pious,  virtuous. 

Saintlike,  santMike.  a. 

Suiting  a  saint,  becoming  a.  saint ;  resembling 
a  saint.  f 

Saintly,  sint'le.  ad. 

Like  a  saint,  becoming  a  saint. 

Saintship,  sant'ship.  s. 
The  character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

Sake,  sake.  s. 
Final  cause,  end^  purpose ;  accoQnt,  regard  to 
any  person  or  thing. 

SAKERETj-sak'er-fe.  s.  (99) 
The  male  of  a  saker-bawk. 

Sal,  sal.  s. 

Salt.     A  word  often  used  in  Pharmacy. 

Salacious,  sa-!4'shus.  a. 

Lustful,  lecherous. 

Salaciously,  sa-Ia'shus-le.  ad. 
Lecherously,  lustfully. 

Salacity,  .sa-las'se-te.  s. 

Lust,  lechery. 

Salad,  saiMad.  s. 
Food  of  raw  herbs. 

(}:3-  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written 
sallet:   the  true  pronunciation  is,   however, 
more  in  use  and  less  pedamick  than  that  of 
Asparagtis  .and  Cucumber  would  be. 
3  F  2 


Salamander,  sal'a-man-dur.  s. 

An  animal  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire. 

Salamandrine,  sal-la-min'drin.  a. 
(140)  Resembling  a  salainander. 

Salary,  sal'lLre.  s. 
See  Granary.    Stated  hire,  annual  or  pe- 
riodical payment. 

Sale,  s4le.  s.  r  .  «• 

The  aft  of  selling;  vent,  power  of  Celling, 
market ;  a  publick  and  proclaimed  exposition 
of  goods  to  the  market;  auttion ;  state  of  be- 
ing venal,  price. 

Saleable.  sa'Ia-bl.  a.  (405) 
Vendible,  fit  for  sale,  marketable. 

Saleableness,  sa'la-bi-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  saleable. 

Saleably,  sa'll-ble.  ad. 
In  a  saleable  manner. 

Salebrous,  sal'i-brus.  a.  • 
Rough,  uneven,  rugged. 

Salesman*  salz'man.  s.  (88) 
One  who  sens  clothes  ready  made. 

Salework.  sale'wurk.  s. 
Works  for  sale,  work  carelessly  done. 

Salient,  sa'le-ent.  a.  (113) 

Leaping,  bounding ;  beating,  panting,  spring- 
ing or  shooting  with  a  quick  motion. 

Saline,  sa-llne',  or  sa'llne.  a. 

Consisting  of  salt. 

Q::3^  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sa- 
Onus  by  dropping  a  syllable,  the  accent  ought, 
according  to  the  general  rule  of  fomution 
(^03)  to  remove  to  the  first.  This  accentua- 
tion, however,  is  adopted  only  by  Dr.  John- 
son, Buchanan,  and  Bailev;  as  Sheridan,  Ken- 
rick,  Ash,  Nares,  W.Johnston,  Scott,  Perry, 
Barcby,  Pennine,  Entick,  and  Smith,  accent 
the  second  syllable. 

Salinous,  sa-li'nus.  a. 
Consisting  of  salt,  constituting  salt. 

({:f  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  folio  Diaionaiy,  ac- 
cents this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  his  publishers  in  the  quarto: 
but  as  this  word  may  be  casilv  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  folinus^  and  with  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  it  ought  to  be  accented  on  the  se- 
cond. (503.  e.) 

Saliva,  sa-li'va.  s.  (503,  b.) 

Every  thing  that  is  spit  ur  but  it  more  striftly 
signifies  that  juice  which  is  separated  by  the 
glands  called  salival. 

^  As  this  word  is  a  perfea  Latin  word,  aH 
our  Didionaries  veiy  properly  accent  it  on  the 
second  syllabic,  (503)  But  w//W/,  which 
IS  a  formative  of  our  own,  has  no  such  title*  to 
the  penuhimaie  accent:  this  pronunciation, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Scott,  Barclay,  Penning, 
Entick,  and  Johnson's  quarto ;  but  Mr.  Perry 
and  Dr.  Johiteoa's  folio  place  thf  accent  on 
the  first  syllabic,  and,  •  in  my  opinion,  more 
corTc6lly. 

Salival,  sal'e-vaL  or  sa-li'val.l 
Salivary,  sal'e-va-ri.  }^' 

Relating  to  spittle.—See  Sah  va. 

To  Salivate,  saiMe-v5te.  v.  a. 

To  purge  by  the  salival  glands. 

Salivation,  sai-I^-va'shun,  s. 
A  method  of  cure  much  praaiscd  in  venereal 
cases. 
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^  (559).  F4te(73),fJr(7>},  fall  (83),  fSt (si)  j  ttie(93),  tAliigs) ;  pine  {l05\  pin (107)5.110 (L62),mAve(i(}4). 

Salutation,  sal-li-tj'shun.  s. 


Salivous,  sa-lUvSs,  or  sal'e-vus.  a. 
Consisting  of  spittle,  having  the  nature  of 
spittle  — Sec  Pripcipks,  No.  103,  f, 

d;^  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a  Latin 
aspect  than  salinjalt  and  is  probably  derived 
from  sali'vmtis,  the  leajrcdly  polite,  or  the 
politely  learned,  snatch  at  the  sudow  of  Latin 
quantity  to  distinguish  themselves  from  mere 
£nglish  speakers.  Hence  in  all  the  words  of 
this  termination  they  preserve  the  penultimate 
/long,  and  place  the  accent  on  it  and  thus 
we  arc  obliged  to  do  the  same  in  this  word 
under  pain  of  appearing,  illiterate.  This 
penalty,  however,  Dr.  Ash  and  Mr. -Pefry 
nave  incurred,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and  Eniick, 
folloi^  the  learned  majority,  though  evidently 
wrong. 

Sallet,  salMft.  (09)      \ 
Salleting,  sal'ilt-mg,  J  ** 

Corrupted  from  salad. 

Salliance,  sal'le-an^.  5.  (lis) 
The  a£k  of  issuing  forth,  sally. 

Sallow,  sal-lo.  s.  (327) 

A  tree  of  the  genus  of  willow. 

Sallow,  salMo.  a. 
Sickly,  yellow. 

Sallowness,  «al'l6-nes.  s. 
Yellowness,  sickness,  paleness. 

Sally,  Jal'le.  s. 
Eruption;  issu6  from  a  place  besieged,  qiiick 
egress;  range,  excursion;   slight,  volatile  or 
sprightly  exertion ;  levity,  extravagant  flight. 

Sallyport,  sal'li-pirt.  s. 

Gate  al  which  sallies  are  made. 

Salmagundi,  sai-ma-gun'de.  s,, 

A  mixttire  of  chopped  neat  and  pickled  her- 
rings, with  oil,  viDesar,  pepper,  and  onions. 

SALMON,  sam'xnun.  s.  Uoi) 
The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh- 
water fish. 

Salmontrout,  sam-mSn-tr&ut'.  s. 
A  trout  that  has  some  resemblance  to  a  salmon, 
a  samlet. 

S  ALSO  ACID,  saUso-as'sfd.  a.  (84) 
Having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness  and 
sourness. 

Salsuginous,  sai-s&'je-nfis.  a. 

Saltish,  somewhat  salt. 

5 ALT,  silt.  S.  (84J 
■  Salt  IS  a  body  whose  two  essential  properties 
seem  to  be  dissolubility  in  water  and  a  pungent 
sapor ;  taste ;  smack ;  wit,  merriment* 

Salt,  salt.  a.  .  ' 

Having  the  taste  of  salt,  as  salt  fish;  impreg- 
nated with  salt ;  abounding  with  salt ;  lecher- 
ous, salacious.  • 

To  Salt,  salt. 
To  season  with  salt. 

Salt-pan,  silt'pan.l 

Salt-pit,  silt' pit.    /  * 


.(84) 

beat,  palpi- 


Pit  where  salt  is  got. 

Saltation,  sal-ta'shun.  s 

/   The  aft  of  dancing  or  jumping  ; 
tation. 

(tf-  As  this  word  comes  immediately  from  the 
Latin,  and  the  /  is  carried  od'  to  commence  the 
accond  syllable,  the  a  has  not  the  broad  sourxl 
as  in  salt,  but  goes  into  the  general  sound  of 
that  letter ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  u  infui" 
minAUf  is  not  pronounced  like  the  peculiar 
sound  of  that  letter  in  fuli,  but  like  thcuiu 
dull.  (177) 


Saltcat.  silt'kat.  $. 

A  lump  of  salt. 

Saltcellar,  salt'sel-lir'.  s.  (88) 

Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the  table. 
Salter,  salt'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  salts ;  one  who  sells  salt. 

Saltern*  salt'em.  s. 

A  salt-work. 

Saltish,  silt'isk  a. 

Somewhat  salt. 

Saltless,  siltMcs.  a. 
Insipid,  not  tasting  of  sale 

Saltly,  salt' le,  ad. 
With  taste  of  salt,  in  a  salt  manner. 

Saltness,  salt'nes.  s. 

1  aste  of  salt. 

Saltpetre,  s4lt-p€c'tun  s.  (416) 

Nitre. 

Salv ability,  sal-ya-bil'e-te.  s. 
Possibility  of  being  received  to  everlasting  life. 

Salvable,  sarva-bl.  a.  (405) 
Possible  to  be  saved. 

Salvage,  sai'vidjc.  s.  (go) 

A  Fccom pence  allowed  to  those  who  have 
■  assisted  in  saving  goods  or  merchandize  from 
a  wreck. 

Salvation,. sal-va' shun.  s. 

Preservation  from  eternal  de^h,  reception  to 
the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Salvatory,  sal'va*tur-^.  s.  (512) 
A  place  where  any  thing  is  preserved. 

Salubrious,  sa-l&'bre-us.  a. 

Wholesome,  healthful,  promoting  health. 

Salubrity,  sa-lu'bre-te.  s. 
Wholesomeness,  healthfulness» 

Salve,  salv.  s.  (78) 

A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  woKnds  and 
hurtsi  anemplaster;  help,  remedy. 

Q:^*  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  Is  ori- 
((ifially  and  properly  salfi  which  having  saints 
m  the  plural,  the  singular,  in  time,  was  bor- 
rowed from  it :  Sfai/,^xon,  undoubtedly  from 
salimSy  Latin.  There  is  some  diversity  aHiong 
our  orthdepists  about  the  /  in  this  word  and  its 
verb.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be  (ironounced; 
Mr.  Smith,  W.Johnston,  and  Barclay,  make 
it  mute ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Peny  give  it 
both  ways ;  and  Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  mute  in 
the  noun,  but  sounded  in  the  verb.  The  mute 
/  is  certainly  countenanced  in  this  word  by 
cal*ve  and  bai've  ;  but  as  they  are  very  irrMu- 
lar,  and  are  the  only  words  where  the  7  is 
silent  in  this  siTuation,  (or  *valve,  debvty  splve. 
&c.  have  the  /  proooutKcd  ;  and  as  this  word 
is  of  Latirit>riginal,  the  /  ought  certainly  to  be 
preserved  in  both  words :  for  to  have  the  same 
word  sounded  differently,  to  signify  different 
things,  is  a  defect  in  languagie  that  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoidra. — See  Bowl 
and  Fault. 

To  Salve,  salv.  v.  a. 

To  cure  witn  medicaments  applied ;  to  help, 
to  remedy ;  to  help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  ex- 
cuse, or  reservation. 

Salver,  sai'vur.  s.  (gs) 

A  plate  on  which  any  thing  is  presented. 

Salvo,  sal'vo.  s. 
An  exception,  a  reservation,  an  excuse.-^See 
Saltation. 

Salutariness,  sal'lu-ta-re-nes.  s. 
Wholesomeness,  quality  of  contributing  to 
health  or  safety. 

Salutary,  sal'lu-ta-re.  a. 
While-some,    healthful,    safe,    advantageous, 
coniibuting  to  hsahu  or  safety^ 


The  9SL  or  style  of  salutiiig,  greeting. 
To  Salute,  sa-lite'.  v.  a. 
To  greet,  to  hail ;  to  kiss. 

Salute,  sa-lfite'.  s. 

Salutation,  greeting;  a  kiss. 

Saluter,  sa-lu'tur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  salutes. 

Salutifero^s.  saUli.tif'fer-us.a. 
Healthy,  bringing  nealih. 

SamE;  same.  a. 
Identical,  being  of  the  like  hni,  sort,  or  de- 
gree ;  mentioned  before. 

Sameness,  sime'ncs.  s. 

Identity. 

Samlet.  sam'Iet.  s. 

A  iitte  salmon. 

Samphire,  sam'fir.  s.  (140) 

A  plant  preserved  in  pickle. 

Sample,  sam'pl.  s.  (405) 

A  specimen,  a  rart.  of  the  whole  shown  ibi 
judgement  mav  be  made  of  the  whole. 

Sampler,  sam'pl-ur.  s.  (os) 

A  pattern  of  work,  a  piece  worwd  by  youflg 
girls  for  improvement. 

San  ABLE,  san'na-bl.  a.  (535) 
Curablt,  susceptive  of  remedy,  remediabk. 

f;^  Mr.  Nares,  Buchanan,  and  W.  Jobmtm, 
pronounce  the  a  jn  the  first  syllabiie  of  this 
word  long;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.Sco(r,»irf 
Entick,  more  propjrrly,  short.  fiiichanaDORly 
makes  the  same  a  in  sanative  lone ;  bin  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Peny,  and 
Entick,  short.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bucbaon, 
are  the  only  orthoepists  from  whom  wc  can 
gather  the  sound  of  this  vowel  in  hseadk, 
which  the  latter  marks  long,  and  the  fonner 
short  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  sbondog 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  Kcett.-&( 
Gkanary. 

Sanation,  sa-na'shfin.  s. 

The  9&.  of  curing. 

Sanative,  san'na-tlv.  a.  (i58) 
Powerful  to  cure,  healing. — SeeDoxATivi. 

Sanativeness,  sin'na-tlv-nes.  s. 
Power  to  cure. 

Sanctification,  sangl-te-fc-ia- 
shun,  s.  (408) 

The  state  of  being  freed,  or  aQ  of  frewooi 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the  tine  » 
come ;  the  a£l  of  making  holv,  coosccniiOD. 

Sanctifier.  sangk'te-fi-Sr.  $. 
He  that  sanflines  or  makes  holy. 

To  Sanctify,  sangk'ie-fi.  v.  a. 

To  free  froin  the  power  of  sin  for  the  time  to 
come  ;  to  make  holy,  to  make  a  iseam  of  ho- 
liness; to  make  free  from  goilt;  to  Kcuie 
from  violation,  ^  , 

Sanctimonious,  sangk-tc-mo'ne-us 

a.    Saintly,  having  toe  appearance  of  sanui?- 

Sanctimony,  sangk'te-mo-ne.  s. 
Ifoliness,  scrupulous  austerity,  appeamce  » 
holiness. 

Sanction,  sangk'shun.  s.  (408) 

The  aa  of  confirmation  which  gjws  to  anf 
thing  its  obligatory  power,  ratificaioo;  sB'^t 
a  decree  rati£d. 
Sanctitude,  sangk'ti-tudc.  s. 
Holiness,  goodness,  samtliness. 

Sanctity,  sangk'ii-ti.  s.     . 

Holiness,    goodness,    godliness;  wnt,  J»"; 

*>cing.  ^  ^    , 

TbSANCTU ARISE,  sanek'tshu-a-rizc 

v.  n.  To  shelter  by  means  of  lacitd  pnTikt* 
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nir  (i(J7).  nSt  (x^s)  ;  tibe  (l  Jn),  tSb  (172),  buH  (173) ;  ill  (299) ;  p^und  (313)  j  thin  (466),  thIs  (4Cc;). 


SANCTUARy,sangktshu-a-rc.  8.(4^3) 
A  holy  place,  holy  ground;  a  pbce  of  pro- 
te£lioO|  a  sacred  asylum ;  sheUer,  protc£lion. 

Sand.  sand.  s. 

Pamcies  of  stdne  not  conjoined,  or  stooe 
broken  to  powder;  barren  country. cohered 
with  lands. 

Sanoal«  san'dal.  s.  (ss) 
A  loose  snoe. 

Sandarach  or  Sandauac,  sJn'da- 

rak.  s. 
.  A  mineral  resembling  red  arsenic  ;  the  gum  of 

the  juniper  tiee. 
Sandblind,  sand'blind.  a. 

Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes,  by  which  small 

particles  appear  before  them. 

Sandbox-tree,  sand'boks-trl4.  s. 

A  plant. 

Sanded,  san'ded.  a. 

Covered  with  sand,  banen  ;  marked  with  small 
spots,  variegiucd  with  du.^ky  specks. 

Sandish,  sand'fsh.  a. 

Approaching  to  the  nature  of  sand,  loose,  not 
close,  not  compa6l. 

Sandstone,  sand' stone,  s. 

Stone  of  a  loose  and  friable  kind. 

Sandy,  iand'^.  a.  - 
Abounajng  with  sand,  full  of  sand ;  consisting 
of  sand,  unsolid. 

Sane.  sane.  a. 
Sound,  healthy. 

Sang,  san^. 
The  pret.  of  sing. 

SANGUiFEROus,sang-gwif'fer-us.a. 
Conveying  blood. 

Sanguification,  sang-gwe-fe-ki' 
shun.  s. 

The  produflion  of  blood .  The  conversion  of 
the  cnyk  iiMo  blood. 

Sanguifter,  «ang'gwi-fl-ur.  s. 
Producer  of  blood. 

To  Sang0ify,  «anff'gwe-fi.  v.n. 

C340)  To  produce  blood. 
Sanguinary,  sing'gwe-na-re.  a. 

Crucrl,  bloody,  murderous. 

Sanguine,  sang'gvin.  a.  f34o) 

Red,  having  the  colour  of  blood;  abounding 
with  blood  more  than  any  other  humour, 
cheerful ;    warm,  ardent,  confident. 

Sangu  IN  EN  ESS.  sang'gjvin-nes 

Sanguinity,  sang-gw" 


ition, 


:■•}■ 


in'e-te 
confidence 

An'k  ■'- 


Ardour,  heat  of  cxj 

Sanguineous,  sang-gwin'e-us.  a 

Constituung  blood;  abounding  with  blood. 

Sanhedrim,  san'he-dnm.  s. 
The  chief  council  among  the  Jews,  consisting 
of  scvcnif  elders,  over  whom  the  high-priest 
presided. 

Sanicle,  san'e-kl.  s.  (405) 
A  plant. 

Sanies,  sa'ne-^z.  s. 

Thin  iQaCier,  serous  excretion. 

Sanious,  sVne-us.  a.  (314) 
Running  a  thin  serous  matter,  not  a  well- 
digested  pus. 

Sanity,  san'^-te.  s. 

Soundness  of  mind. 
Sank,  sangk. 

The  prrt.  of  sink. 

Sans,  sanz.  prep- 
Without.    Obsolete* 


■}' 


Sap,  sap.  s.  ... 

The  vital  juice  of  plants,  the  juice  that  circu- 
lates in  trees  and  herbs. 
To  Sap,  sap.  v.  a. 
To  undermine,    to  subvert  by  digging,   to 
mine. 

To  Sap,  sap.  v.  n.  ,    . . 

To  proceed  by  mine,  to  proceed  mvisibly* 

Sapid,  sap'fd.  a.  (544) 
Tasteful,  palauible,  making  a  powerful  stimu- 
Union  upon  the  palate. 

Sapidity,  sa-pid'i-te.  7  ^ 

SapidneSs,  sap'id-ncs.5  .* 
Tastcfulness,  power  of  stimulating  the  palate. 

Sapience,  s4'pe-ense.  s. 
Wisdom,  sagencss,  knowledge. 

Sapient,  sa'pi-ent.  a. 

Wise,  sage. 

Sapless,  sap'l|.s.  a. 

Warning  sap,  warning  vital  juice ;  dry,  old, 
husky. 

Sapling,  sap'ling.  s. 

A  young  tree,  a  young  plant. 

Saponaceous,  sap-o-nJi'shus 

(651) 

Saponary,  sap'po-na-r4 
Soapy,  resembling  soap,  having  the  qualiti^ 
of  soap. 

Sapor,  sa'pAr.  s.  (166) 
Taste,  power  of  affecting  or  stimulating  the 
palate. 

Saporifick,  sap-o-rif'f!k.  a.  (530) 
Having  the  power  to  produce  tastes. 

Sapphire,  saf'fir.  s.  (i4o)  (415) 

A  precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 

Sapphirine,,  saf'fir-ine.  a.  (149) 
Made  of  sapphire,  resembling  s^phire. 

Sappiness,  sap'pe-nes.  s. 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  abounding  in  sap, 
succulence,  juiciness. 

Sappy,  sap'pe.  a 
Abounding  in  sap,  juicy,  succulent;  young, 
weak. 

Saraband,  sar'ra-band.  s.  (524) 

A  Spanish  dance. 

Sarcasm,  slr'kazm.  s« 

A  keen  reproach,  a  taunt,  a  gibe. 

SARCASTiCALLY,sar-kas'ti-kal-e.ad. 
Tauntingly,  severely. 

Sarcastical,  sar-k'as'te-kal.      1 

Sarcastick,  sar-kas'tik.  (509)/^* 
Keen,  taunting,  severe. 

Sarcenet,  sarsc'net.  s. 
Fine  thin> woven  silk. 

Sarcocele,  s^^ko-sele.  s. 
An  excrescence  of  the  testicles.— See  Hy- 
drocele. 

Sarcoma,  sar-ki'ma.  s.  (92) 

A  fleshy  excrescence,  or  lump,  growing  io 
any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  nostrils. 

Sarcophagus,  sar-kof'fa-gus.  a. 

(581)  Flesh-cating«  feeding  on  flesh.  Hence 
a  tomb,  where  the  human  flesh  is  consumed 
and  eaten  away  by  time,  ..is  called  a  SarcO" 
tragus. 

Sarcophagy,  sJr-kif'fa-je.  $.  (518) 
,    The  praUice  of  eating  flesh. 

Sarcotick,  sJr-k5t'tik.  s.  (509) 
Medicines  which  fill  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh, 
the  same  asincarnitives* 


Sardel,  sir'del. 
Sardine,  sir'dine.  (i4o) 
Sardius,  sJr' de-US,  or  s^r'ji-us. 
(293)  (294O     A  son  of  precious  stone. 

Sardonyx,  sar'do-niks.  s. 
A  precious  stone. 

Sarsa,  sar'.sa.  ^ 

Sarsaparilla,  sar-sa-pLvil'Ia. 
5.    fioih  a  trtte  and  a  plant. 

Sash,  sash.  s.  .  nt   * 

A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinftion,  a  silkcft 
band  worn  by  ofiiccrs  in  the  army  ;  a  window 
so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and  down  by  puUies. 

Sassafras,  sa/sa-fras.  s. 
A  tree,  one  of  the  species  of  the  cornelian 
cherry. 

Sat,  sat.,  , 

The  pret.  of  sit. 

Satan,  sa'tan,  or  sat'tan.  ff. 
The  prince  of  hell,  any  wicked  spirit. 

fj^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
written  Sattan-,  but'  making  the  first  syllable 
lon^  is  so  agreeable  to  analog  that  it  ought  to 
be  indulged  wherever  custom  will  permit,  and 
particularly  in  proper  names.  Cato,  Plato^ 
&c.  have  now  universally  the  penultimate  a- 
long  and  slender ;  and  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  word^  in  question  should  not 
^oin  this  class :  if  tHe  short  quantity  of  the  tf 
in  the  original  be  alleged,  for  an  answer  to  this 
see  Principles,  No.  544,  and  the  word  Sa- 
TIRE.  Mr.  Nares  and  Buchanan  only  adopt 
the  second  sound ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  - 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Perry,  Eniick,  and,  if  we  mav  judge 
by  the  position  of  the  accent.  Dr.  Ash  and 
Bailey,  the  first. — Sec  The  Key  to  tbg  Classical! 
Pronutidattw  of  Greek,  Laiht.  and  Scriptare 
Proper  Names,  under  the  word. 

Satan  ICAL,  sa-tan'ne-kal.    1 

Satan iCK,.sa-tan'nik.  (309)/ 
Devilish,  infernal: 

Satchel,  satsh'il.  s.  (99); 

A.liule  bag  used  by  sdiool-boys. . 

To  Sati:,  site.  v.  a. 
To  satiate,   to  glut, ,  to  pall,  to  feed  beyond^ 
natural  desired. 

SateD)  si't^d.  a;- 
Satiated,    glutted,    paUed;.    as  ^aud    wiih 
rage. 

Satellite,  sat'tel-llte.  s.  fi55J' 

A. small  planet  revolving  round  a  larger. 

fjf^  Pope  bas^  ,b)r  the  licenscx>f  his  art,  accented 
the  plural  of  this  word  upon  the  second  sylla-^ 
ble,  and,  like  the  Latin  plural,  has  given  it. 
four  syllaUes : . 

:    <*  Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
*^- Why  Jo>ve  8  SaSdlitts  are  less  than  Jove>" 

JEssay  on  Mftn, 

'■    This, .  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  io  good  poetiy. — Sec: 

AnT1POI>E-S  aodMlLLEPEDES. 

^Satellitious.,  sat-tel-lJsh'us,  a. 
Consisting  of  satellites* 

^o  Satiate,  sA'shc-ate.  v.  a. 

'    To  satisfy,  to  fiil ;  to  glut,  to  pall ;  to  graiifv 

desire*;  to  saturate,  to  impregnate  with  as  much . 

as  can  be  conuincd  or  imbibed. 

Satiate,  sa'shc-atc.  a.  (91) 
Glntied»  lull  to  satiety. . 
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(pr  [55g).  Fate  (73),  far  (77),  fall  (83),  fat  <8l);  me  (93),inlt(95);  pine(l05),  pm  (107);  no (162),  m&ve  (164), 


JSatiety,  sa-ti'e-te.  s.  (460) 

Fuhic&s -beyond  desire  or  pleasure,  more  than 
ciioughi  state  of  being  palled. 

(J:^  The  sound  of  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word  has  been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  gene- 
rality of  speakers ;  nor  is  it  much  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Tif  with  the  accent  on  it>  succeeded 
by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncommon  predicament 
for  an  English  syllable  to  be  under;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  almost 
universally  confounded  with  ao  apparently  simi- 
lar, but  really  different,  assemblage  of  accent, 
vowels  and  consonants.  So  accustomed  is  the 
car  to  the  aspirated  sound  of  /,  when  followed 
by  two  vowels,  that  whenever  these  appear  we 
are  apt  to  annex  the  very  same  Sound  to  that 
ieiter,  without  attending  to  an  essential  cir- 
cumstance in  this  word,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  in  the  language.  There  is 
no  English  word  of  cxa£lly  the  same  form 
with  satietv,  and  therefore  it  cannot,  like  most 
other  words,  be  tried  by  its  peers;  but  analogy, 
thst  grand  resource  of  n:a&on,  will  as  clearly 
determine,  in  this  case,  as  if  the  most  positive 
evidence  were  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  sound  commonly 
given  to  tne  second  syllable  of  this  word, 
which  is  that  of  the  first  ofsi-Uncff  as  if  vrm- 
ten  sa-si-e-ty,  is  never  found  annexed  to  the 
.same  letters  throughout  (be  whole  language. 
Ti,  when  succeeded  by  two  yowcli,  in  every 
instance  but  the  word  in  question,  sounds  ex- 
a^\ly  like  Jib',  ihas  satiatrt  f^^tiate,  &c.  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  sa-sh^^ie,  ex-pq-ibe- 
ate,  &c.  and  not  sa-sc-ate,  ex-pa-uniie,  &c. 
and  therefore  if  the  /  must  be  aspirated  in  this 
word,  it  ought  at  least  to  assume  that  aspiration 
which  is  found  among  similar  assemblages  of 
letten,  and  instead  of  sa-si-e-ty,  it  ought  to  be 
sounded  sa-shi-e-ty  :  in  this  mode  ofpronun- 
tiation  a  greater  parity  might  be  pleaded  ;  dor 
should  we  incoduce  a  new  aspiration,  to  re- 
proach our  language  with  needless  irregularity. 
Bat  if  we  once  cast  an  eye  on  those  conditions, 
on  which  we  give  an  aspirated  sound  to  the 
dentals  (26),  we  shall  find  both  these  methods 
of  pronouncing  this  word  equally  remote  from 
analogy.  In  almost  every  termination  where 
the  consonants,  /,  dy  c,  and  x,  precede  the 
vowels  da,  tat  '^»  '<>>  &c,  as  in  martiaU  soldier, 
sujpiciofit  confusion,  anxious^  prescience^  &c. 
(he  accent  is  on  the  syllable  immediately  be- 
fore these  consonants,  and  they  all  assume  the 
aspiration;  but  \ii  JEgyptiacum,  elephantiasis ^ 
bendiadis^  society,  anxiety,  science,  &c.  the 
accent  is  immediately  after  these  consonants, 
and  the  /,  </,  c,  and  x,  are  pronounced  as  free 
from  aspiration  as  the  same  letters  in  tiar,diet, 
cion,  Ixion,  &c.  the  position  of  the  accent 
makes  the  whole  difference.  But  if  analogy 
in  our  own  language  were  silent,  the  uniform 
pronunciation  of  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
gua^s,  where  these  letters  occur,  would  be 
sufhciertt  to  decide  the  dispute.  Thus  in  ele- 
phantiasis, Miltiades,  satietas,  &c.  the  anie- 
ptnultimatc  syllable  ti  is  always  pronounced 
like  the  English^  noun  tie ;  nor  should  we 
dream  of  giving//  the  aspirated  sound  in  these 
words,  though  ihere  would  beexa^ly  the  same 
reason  for  it  as  in  satiety:  for,  except  in  very 
few  instances,  as  we  pronounce  Latin  in  the 
analogy  of  our  own  language,  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  we  should  pronounce  the  antepe- 
nultimate syllable  in  satietas  one  way,  and  that 
\n  satiety  zawhtx', 

I  shonld  have  thought  my  time  thrown  away  in 
so  mir^ute  an  investigation  of  the  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  if  I  had  not  found  the  best  judges 
disagree  about  it.  That  Mr.  Sheridan  su{>- 
poscd  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  sa-si^e-ty,  is 
evident  from  his  giving  this  word  as  an  instance 
of  the  various  sounds  of  /,  and  telling  us  that 


here  it  sounds  j.  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  this  word,  told  me,  if  there  were  any 
rules  for  promnciation,  I  was  certainly  right 
in  mine;  hut  that  he  and  his  literary  acquaint- 
ance pronounced  in  the  other  manner.  Dr. 
Johnson  likewise  thought  I  was  right,  but  that 
the  greater  number  of  speakers  were  against 
me;  and  Dr.  Lowih  lold'mc,  he  was  clearly 
of  my  opinion,  but  that  he  could  get  nobody 
to  follow  him.  I  was  much  flattered  to  find 
my  sentiments  confirmed  by  so  great  a  judge, 
and  much  more  flattered  when  I  found  my  rea- 
sons' were  entirely  new  to  him. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  tide  of  opinion  was 
some  years  ago  so  much  against  me,  I  have 
since  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  soine  of  the 
most  judicious  philologists  on  my  side.  Mr. 
Elphinston,  Dr.Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  mark 
the  word  as  I  have  done ;  and  Mr.  Nares  is  of 
opinion  it  ought  lo  be  so  pronounced,  though 
for  a  reason  very  different  from  those  I  have 
produced,  namely,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  dis- 
tin£l  as  may  be  from  the  word  society.  While 
Mr.  Fry  frankly  owns,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this 
word. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  decide  where  **  Do£lora 
'*  disagree,"  and  have  been  induced  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  the  corre£lion  of  this  word, 
as  (he  improper  pronunciation  of  it  does  not, 
as  if)  most  other  cases,  proceed  from  an  evi- 
dent caprice  of  custom,  as  in  busy  and  bury^ 
or  from  a  desire  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  ori- 
ginal language,  but  from  an  absolute  mistake 
of  the  principles  on  which  we  pronounce  our 
own. 

Satin,  sat'tfn.  s. 
A  soft,  close,  and  shining  silk. 

Satire,  sa'tur,  sat'ur,  sa'tirc,  or 
sat  ere.  s. 

A  poem  in  which  wickedness  or  folly  are 
censured. 

(J:^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
IS  adopted  by  Mr.  Shcndan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Ash,  and  Mr.  Smith.  The  short  quantity  of 
the  fint  vowei  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  Buchanan,  and  Entick;  but  the 
quantity  of  the  second  syllable  they  have  not 
marked.  The  third  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Perry 
and  Dr.  Kcnrick ;  and  for  tne  fourth  we  have 
no  authorities. 

But  thoiigh  the  fi^st  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
word  is  the  most  general,  and  the  most  agree- 
able to  an  English  ear,  the- second  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  most  favored  by  the  learned ; 
because,  say  they,  the  first  syllable  in  the  Latin 
Satyra  is  short.  But  if  this  reasoning  were  to 
hold  good,  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  first 
syllable  of  silence,  local,  label,  libel,  locust, 
paper,  and  many  others  short,  because  silen- 
tium,  localis,  labellum,  libelluSt  locusta,  pa- 
pyrus, ike.  have  all  the  first  syllabic  short  in 
Latin.  But,  to  furnish  the  learned  with  an 
argument  which  perhaps  may  not  immediately 
occur  to  ihcm,  it  may  ne  said,  that  in  the  in- 
stances I  have  adduced  none  of  the  Latin  'words 
have  the  initial  syllable  accented  as  well  as 
shorti  which  is  the  case  with  the  word  satyra: 
Init  it  may  be  answered,  if  wc  were  to  follow 
the  quantity  of  the  Latin  accented  vowd,  we 
must  pronounce /^//W,  mimic,  frij^id,  Sijualid, 
comic,  resin,  credit,  spirit,  and  lily,  with  the 
first  vowel  long,  because  it  is  the  case  in  the 
Latin  words  foetidus,  ^  mimicus,  frigidus, 
squalidus,  comicus,  resina,  creditus,  spiritus, 
and  lilium. 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  therefore  that 
remains  is,  that  though  wc  do  not  adopt  the 
Latin  quantity  of  the  accented  antepenultimate 
vowel  when  it  is  long,  except  the  vowel  tf, 
{5^7 i  5o8>  509)  wc  do  when  it  is  short.    For 


though  wc  have  many  instances  where  an  Eng- 
lish word  of  two  syllables  has  the  first  short, 
though  derived  from  a  Latin  word  where  the 
two  nrst  syllables  are  long ;  as  cimil,  legau, 
solemn,  &c.  from  cinnlis,  lef^atus,  solenmls, 
&c.  yet  we  have  no  instance  m  the  language 
where  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Latin  with 
tiie  two  first  yoweU  short,  becomes  an  Eoglisb 
dissyllable  with  the  first  syllable  long.  Hence 
the  shortness  of  the  first  syllables  of  platane, 
zephyr,  atom,  &c.  from  platanus,  zepbyrus, 
ato/nus,  &c.  which  are  short,  not  only  from 
the  custom  of  carrying  the  short  sound  we 
give  to  the  Latin  antepenultimat^vowel  into 
the  penultimate  of  the  English  word  derived 
from  it,  but  from  the  affedation  of  shorreniog 
the  initial  vowel,  which  this  custom  has  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  give  oiir  pronunciation  a 
Latin  air,  and  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  our  learning  by  appealing  to  Liita 
quantity;  which,  when  applied  to  English, 
is  so  vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  put  us  out  of 
all  fear  of  detedion  if  we  happen  to  be  wrong. 
The  absurd  custom,  therefore,  of  shortening 
our  vowels,  ought^  to  be^  discountenanced  as 
much  as  possible,  since  it  is  supported  by  such 
weak  and  desultory  arguments  ;  and  our  own 
analogy  in  this,  as  well  as  in  similar  W(wds, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  such  a  shadow  of  ana- 
logy to  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  language,  » 
I  have  charitably  afforded  to  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  it.  See  Principles,  No.  5^* 
With  respeft  to  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable, 
though  ciistom  seems  to  have  decided  it  b  this 
word,  it  is  not  so  certain  in  other  words  of  1 
similar  form.  To  which  we  may  add,  tbat 
although  poets  often  bend  the  rhyme  to  dieir 
verse,  when  they  cannot  bring  their  verse  10 
the  rhyme,  yet  where  custom  is  equivocal, 
their  example  is  certainly  of  some  weighu 
In  this  view  we  may  look  upon  the  couplet  ia 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 

<^  Leave  dangVous  truths  to  unsuccessfalidfim; 
'<  And  flattery  to  XuiscHae  dedicators."      See 

UMPiRB. 

Satirical,  sa-t!r'r4-kSl.  1 
Satihick,  sa-t!r'r!k.         x      ,. 

Belonging  to  satire,   employed  in  writing  of 
inve£live ;  censojpious,  severe  in  language. 

Satirically,  sa-tir're-kal-c.  ad. 

\yith  iuvc£live,    with  intention  to  censure  or 
vilify. 

Satirist,  sJt'tur.fst.  s. 

One  who  writes  satires. — Sec  Pat  rones  J. 
To  Satirise,  sat'tur-ize,  v.  a. 

To  censure  as  in  a  satire. 

Satisfaction,  sat-tts-fak'shun.  $. 
The  a£l  of  pleasing  to  the  full;  the  state  of 
being  pleased ;  release  from  suspense,  uncer- 
tainty, or  uneasiness ;  gratification,  that  which 
pleases ;  amends,  atonement  for  a  crime,  recom- 
pense for  an  injury. 

Satisfactive,  sa-tis-fik'tiv.  a. 

Giving  satisfa£iion. 

Satisfactorily,  sat-tis-fak'tur-e- 
le.  ad. 
In  a  satisfadoiy  manner. 

Satisfactoriness,  sXt-tis-fak'tur- 

1         2 

re-nes.  s. 
Power  of  satisfying,  power  of  giviqg  content. 

Satisfactory,  sautis-fak'tur-e.  a. 

Giving  satisfa£liooi  giving  content  {  atofuogi 
making  amends. 

fffr  For  the  f,  tee  Dome  STIC  ic. 
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To  Satisfy,  sat'tfs-fi.  v.  a. 

To  content^  to  please  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
iK>thiDg  more  is  desired ;  to  feed  to  the  fill ; 
to  recompease,  to  pay,  to  content ;  to  free 
from  douot,  perplexity,  suspense ;  to  con** 
vioce. 

To  Satisfy,  sat'tis-fi,  v.  n. 

To  make  paymehc. 

Satrap,  sa'trap.  s. 
A  nobleman  in  ancient  Persia  who  governed  a 
province. 

Saturable,  sat'tshu-ra-bl.  a. 
Impregnable  with  any  thing  till  it  will  receive 
no  more. 

Saturant,  sat'tshfi-rant.  a. 
Impregnating  to  the  fill. 

To  Saturate,  sat'tshu-rate.  v.  a. 

To  impregnate  till  no  more  can  be  received  or 
imbibed.  • 

Saturday,  sat'tur-dc.  s.  (223) 

The  last  day  of  the  week. 

Saturity,  sa-ti're-te.  s. 
Fulness,    the  state  of  being  saturated,  reple* 


Saturn,  sS'turn,  or  sat  turn.  s. 

The  remotest  planet  of  the  solar  system ;  in 
chymistry,  lead. 
f^  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  remotest  planet 
when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Di£llonary ;  but 
Mr.  Herscncl  has  since  discoved  a  planet  still 
more  remote^  wbich  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
hereafter  by  his  own  name.  The  first  pronun- 
elation  of  this  word  is  not  the  most  eeneral, 
but  by  far  the  most  analogical ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  Saian  :  but  there  is  an  addi- 
tional  reason  in  this  word,  which  will  weigh 
greatly  with  the  learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is 
long  in  the  original.  Mr.  Elphinston,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick,  adopt  the  second 
pronunciation  of  this  word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Scott,  Buchapan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we 
may  guess  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  Dr. 
Ash  and  Bdiley,  the  first. 

Saturnine,  sat'tur-nine.  a.  (i48) 

Gloomy,  melancholy,  severe  of  temper. 

Saturnian,  sa-tur'ne-an.  a. 
Happy,  golden. 

Satyr,  sa'tur,  or  sat'ur.  s. 

A  sylvan  god. 
(f:3r  Thfs  word,  and  Satire  a  poem,    are  pro- 
nounced exa6l]y  alike,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Savage,  sav'vidje.  a.  (90) 

Wild,  uncultivated;  uncivilized,  barbarous. 

Savage,  sav'vidje.  s. 

A  man  untaught  and  uncivilized,  a  barbarian. 

Savagely,  sav'vidje-le.  ad. 

Barbarously,  cruelly. 

Savageness,  sav'vidje-nes.  s. 
Bdrbarousness,  cruelty,  wildness. 

Savagery,  sav'vidje-re.  s. 
Cruelty,  barbarity;  wild  growth. 

Savanna,  sa-van'na.  s.  (92) 
An  open  meadow  without  wood. 

Sauce,  sawse.  s.  (2 is) 

Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve  its 
taste  i  To  serve  one  the  same  sauce,  a  vulgar 
phrase  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another. 

To  Sauce,  sawse.  v.  a. 

To  accompany  meat  with  something  of  higher 
relish ;  to  gratify  with  rich  tastes ;  to  inter- 
mix, or  accompany  with  any  thing  good,  or 
ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 


Saucebox,  sawse'boks.  s. 

An  impertinent  or  petulant  fellow. 

Saucepan,  siwsc'pan.  s. 

A  small  skillet  with  a  long  handle,  in  which 
sauce  pt  (mall  things  are  boiled. 

Saucer,  saw'sur.  s.  (98)  (218) 

A  small  pan  or  platter  on  which  satice  is  set  ot> 
the  table;  a  piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which 
a  tea-cup  is  set. 

Saucily,  saw'si-le.  ad. 

Impudently,  impertinently,  petulantly. 

S.\uciNESS,  saw'se-nes.  s.' 
Impudence,  petulance,  im pertinence. 

SaUCY,  sSw's^.  a.  (2 is) 
Pert,  petulant,  insolent. 

^^  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  must 
be  carefully  preserved,  as  the  Italian  sound  of 
a  given  to  it  in  this  word,  and  in  sauce,  sau- 
cer, daughter^  &c.  fs  only  heard  among  the 
vulgar. 

To  Save,  s4ve.  v.  a. 
To  preserve  from  danger  of  destniQlon ;  to 
preserve  finallv  from  eternal  death;    not  to 
spend;  to  hinder  from  being  spent ;  to  reserve 
or  lay  by:  to  spare,  to  excuse^  to  salve. 

To  Save,  sive.  v.  n. 
To  be  cheap. 

Save,  save.  ad. 
Except,  iK>t  including* 

Saveall,  save'all.  s.  (406) 
A  small  pan  inserted  into  a  candlestick  to  save 
the  ends  of  candles. 

Saver,  sa'vi'ir.  s.  (98) 

Preserver,  rescuer;  one  who  escapes  loss, 
though  without  gain ;  one  wbi»  lays  up-  and 
grows  rich.' 

Savin,  sav'in.  s. 
A  plant. 

Saving,  si'ving.  a.  C4io) 

Frugal,  parsimonious,  not  lavish ;  not  turoing 
'  to  loss,  tnough  not  gainful. 

Saving,  sa/ving.  ad. 
With  exception  in  favour  of. 

Saving,  sa'ving.  s. 

Escape  of  expence,  somewhat  preserved  from 
being  spentj  exception  in  favour. 

Savingly,  sa'ving-le.  ad. 

W^ith  parsimony. 

Savingness,  sa'ving-nes.  s. 
Parsimony,    frugality;    tendency  to  promote 
eternal  salvation. 

Saviour,  save'yur.  s.  (113) 

Redeemer,  he  that  has  saved  mankind  from 
eternal  death. 

To  Saunter,  sSn'tur,  or  sawn'tur. 
V.  n«  To  wander  about  idly,  to  loiter,  to  lin- 

^f^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word 
'  is  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy,  it  not  in  the 
most  general  use ;  but  where  use  has  formed 
so  clear  a  rule  as  in  words  of  this  form,  it 
is  wrong  not  to  follow  it.  See  Principles, 
No.  fii^. 

Mr.  Elohinston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nares,  and 
Mr.  ocott,  are  for  the  first  pronunciation ;  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  for  the  last. 
Mr.  Perry  gives  both ;  but,  by  placing  them 
as  I  have  done,  seems  to  give  (be  preference 
to  the  first. 

Savory,  sa'vur-c.  s.  (314) 

A  plant.  ' 

Savour,  sa'vur.  s. — Sec  Honour. 
A  scent,  odour ;  taste,  power  cf  affc£lir)g  the 
palate* 


To  Savour,  sS'vur.  v.  n. 

To  have  any  particular  smell  or  taste  t  to  be- 
token, to  have  an  appearance  or  uste  of  some- 
thing. 

To  Savour,  sa'vur.  v.  a. 

To  like;  to  exhibit  taste  of. 
Savourily,  s4'vur-e-ie.  ad.  . 

With  gust,    with  appetite ;  'with  a  pleasing 

relish. 
Savouriness,  sa'vur-e-nes.  s. 

Ta«e  pleasing  and  picquant;  pleasing  smell. 

Savoury,  sa'vur-e.  a. 

Pleasing  to  the  smell;,  picquant  to  the  taste. 

Savoy,  sa-v6i'.  s. 

A  sort  of  colewort. 
Sausage,  sau'sidje,  or  sas'sidje.  s. 

A  roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or  veal 
minced  veiy  small,  with  salt  and  spice. 
5Jr  This  word  is  pronounced  in  the  first  manner 
by  correft,  and  in  the  second  by  vulgar  speak- 
ers. Among  this  number,  hoWever,  I  do  not 
reckon  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  who  adopt  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  Dr. 
Kenrick  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  prefer  the  first, 
are  not  only  more  agreeable  to  rule,  but  to 
the  best  usage.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirm^ 
ed  by  Mr.  ^4ares,  who  says  it  is  com monl^  pro- 
nounced in  the  second  manner.  See  Principles, 
No.  si». 


Saw,  silw.  (219) 

The  pret.  of  See. 

Saw,  saw.  s.  r   .  •  1. 

A  dcDtaied  instrument  by  the  attrition  of  which* 
wood  or  metal  is  cut ;  a  saying,  a  scnicncc,  a 
proverb. 

To  Saw,  saw.  v.  a. 
Part.  Sawed  and  Sawn.  To  cut  timber  orx>ther 
mailer  with  a  saw. 

Sawdust,  saw'dust.  s. 

Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  the  saw. 

Sawfish,  saw'iish.  s. 

A  sort  of  fish. 

Sawpit,  saw'p!t.  s. 
Pit  over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by 
two  men. 

Saw-wort,  saw'wurt.  s. 

A  plant. 

Saw-wrest,  saw' rest.  s. 

A  sort  of  tool.  With  the  saw-wrest  they  set 
teeth  of  the  saw. 

Sawer,  saw'ur.  1 

Sawyer,  saw'yur.  (113)  y* 

One  whose  trade  is  to  saw  timber  into  boards^ 
or  beams. 

Saxifrage,  sak'se-fradjc.  s, 

A  plant. 

Saxifragous,  sak-s!f'ra-gus.  a. 
Dissolvent  of  the  stone. 

To  Say,  sS.  v.  a.  (220) 

Pret.  Said.  To  speak,  to  utter  in  words,  to 
tell;  to  tell  in  any  manner. 

Saying,  sa'fng.  s.  (410) 

Expression,  words,  opinion  sententiously  deli- 
vered. 

Says,  s5z. 

Third  person  of  To  say. 
(b3*  This  seems  to  be  an  incorrigible  d6viaiion. 
(90) 

Scab,  skab.  s. 

An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by  drird 
matter;  the  itch  or  manj;e  of  horj»c\;  a  yA- 
iry  fellow,  so  named  from  tlic  irch. 
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ScABBARD/skab'burd.  s.  (418) 
The  sheath  of  a  sword. 

Scabbed,  skab'bed,  or  skabd.  a. (366) 
Covered  or  diseased  wih  scabs;  pahry,  sorry. 

8^  This  word,  like  Uarn'ed^  blessed ^  and  some 

•  others,  when  used  as  an  adjc6livc,  is  always  pro- 
nounced in  two  iyllablcs,^  and  when  a  partici- 
ple, in  one.     See  Principles,  No.  362. 

ScABBEpNESS,  skab'bld-ncs.  s. 
Tlie  state  of  being  scabbed, 

ScABBiNESS.  skab'be-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  scabby. 
-Scabby,  skab'^bi.  a. 

Diseased  with  scabs. 

Scabious,  skA'bc-us.  a. 

Itchy,  leprous. 
Scabrous,  ska'brSs.  a.  (3t4) 

Koifgh,  rugged,  pointed  on  the  surface;  harsh,' 
unmusical. 

Scabwort,  skab'wurt.  s. 

A  plant.  ^  ' 

Scad,  skad.  s. 

A  kind  offish;  probably  the  same  as  Shad* 

Scaffold,  skaf'fuld,  s.  (166). 

A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  eiilicr  for 
shows  or  spc£^ators;  ihe  gallery  raised  for  cxc- 
-cution  of  great  malcfiiftors ;  frames  of  timber 
created  on  the  side  of  a  buildir)g  for  ihe  work- 
men. 
Scaffold.^ge.  skaf'ful-didje.  s.  (90) 
Gallery,  hollow  floor. 

Scaffolding,  skaf'ful-dlng.  s.(4io) 

Building  slightly  ere£led. 

ScALADE,  ska-lade'.  \ 

Scalado,  ska-la'do.  J    '    . . 
A  storm  given  to  a  place  by  raising  ladders 
against  the  walls. — Sec  Lumbago. 

ScALARY,  skal'a-re,  a. 
Proceeding  by  stejis  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

To  Scald,  skald,  v.  a.  (si) 

To  bum  with  hoc  liquor. 
Scald,  skald,  s.  / 

Scurf  on  the  head. 

Scald,  skald,  a. 

Pahry,  sorry.  ^         ^ 

ScALDHEAD,  skald-bed  .  s. 

A  lothsome  disease,  a  kind  of  local  leprosy 
in  which  the  head  is  covered  with  a  scab. 

Scale,  skale.  s. 

A  balance,  a  vessel  suspended  by  a  beam  against 
another ;  the  sign  Libra  in  the  2^iack ;  the 
stnall  shells  or  crusts  which  lying  one  oyer 
another  make  the  coacs  of  fishes;  any  thing 
exfoliated,  a  thin  lamina ;  ladder,  means  of 
ascent;  the  a£l  of  storming  by  laddei^:  regu- 
lar gradation,  a  regular  series  rising  like  a  lad- 
4ier ;  a  figure  S4ibdivided  by  lines  like  the  steps 
of  a  ladder,  which  is  usecl  to  measure  propor- 
tions between  piflures  and  the  thing  repre- 
sented ;  the  scries  of  harmonick  or  musical 
proportions;  any  thipg  marked  at  equal  dis- 
tances. 

To  Scale,  skale.  v.  a. 

To  climb  as  by  ladders ;  to  measure  or  com- 
pare, to  weigh ;   to  uke  off  a  thin  lamina ;  to 
pare  off  a  surface. 
To  ScALEi  skale.  v.n. 
To  peel  off  in  thin  particles. 

Scaled,  skald,  a.  (35o) 
Squamous,  having  scales  like  fishes. 

Scalene,  ska-lene'.  s. 
In  Geometrv,  a  triangle  that  has  three  sides  uo- 
ctiual  to  cacn  other. 


ScALiNESS,  skj'li*.nls.  s. 
Ihe  state  of  being sc^ly. 

SCALL,  skawl.  s.  (84) 
Leprosy,  niorbid  baldness. 

ScALLiON,  skal'yun.  s.  (lI3) 
A  kind  of  onion. 

Scallop,  skol'lup.  s.  (166)  ^ 

A  fish  with  a  hollow  pedinated  shell. 

(^  This  word  is  irreguhr;  for  it  ought  to  have 
the  a  in  the  first  syllable  like  that  m  tallonju ; 
but  the  deep  sound  of  a  is  too  firmly  fixed  by 
custom  to  afford  any  expedition  of  a  change. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Narcs,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  ihta  in  the 
manner  I  have  given  it,  and  Mr.  Perry  only  as 
in  talloiA),- 

To  Scallop,  skol'lup.  v.  a. 

To  mark  on  the  edge  with  segments  of  cir- 
cles. 

Scalp,  skalp.  s. 

The  scull,  the  cranium,  the  bone- that  incloses 
the  brain;  the  imegaments  of  the  bead. 

To  Scalp,  skalp.  v.  a. 
To  ieprive  the  scull  of  its  integuments. 

Scalpel,  skal'p^l.  s.   ^ 

An  instrument  used  to  scrape  a  bone. 
Scaly,  skJ'le.  a. 

Covered  with  scales.  * 

To  Scamble,  skam'bl.  v.  n.  (495) 
To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious,  to  scramble, 
to  get  by  struggling  with  others ;  to  shift  awk- 
wardly.    Little  used. 

Scammoniate,  skam-m^'nc-atc.  a. 
(91)  Made  with  scammony. 

ScAMMONY,  skam'mo-n^.  s. 
The  name  of  a  plant ;  a  concreted  juice  drawn 
from  an  Asiatic  plant. 

To  Scamper,  skam'pur.  v.  n.  (98) 
To  fly  with  speed  and  trepidation. 

To  Scan,  skan.  v.  a. 
To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet ;   to 
examine  nicely. 

Scandal,  skan'dal.  s.  (ss) 
Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others:    re- 
proachful aspenion,  opprobrious  censure,  10- 
iamy. 

To  Scandal,  skan'dal.  v.  a.     . 

To  treat  opprobriously,  to  chaige  felscly  with 
faults. 

To  Scandalize,  skan'da-lize.  v. a. 

To  offend  by  some  a£iion  suoposed  .criminal ; 
to  reproach,  to  disgrace,  to  aefame. 

Scandalous,  skan'da-lus.  a.  (314) 

Giving publick offence;  opprobrious,  disgrace- 
ful; shameful,  openly  vile. 

Scandalously,  skan'da-Ius-le.  ad. 

Censoriously,  opprobriously ;  shamefully,  ill 
to  a  degree  that  gives  publick  offence. 

Scandalousness,  skan'da-lus-nes. 

s.  The  quality  of  giving  publick  offence. 

Scan D ALUM  magnatum,  skaa'da- 
>uin  mag-itn'tum.  s. 
An  offence  given  to  a  person  of  dignity  by  op- 
probrious speech  or  writing ;  a  writ  10  recover 
damages  in  such  cases.     Asb, 

Scansion,  skan' shun.  s. 
The  a6\  or  prafiice  of  scanning  a  verse. 

To  Scant,  skant.  v.  a. 

To  limit,  to,str4iten. 

Scant,  skant.  a. 
Parsimonious  ;     less  than  what  is  proper  or 
competent. 


Scantily,  skln'tS-lc.  ad. 

Sparingly,  oiggardiy ;  narrowly. 

Scantiness,  skSn'ti-nis.  s. 

Narrowness,  want  of  space;  want  of  amplitude 
or  greatness. 

ScANTLET,  skant'let.  s. 
A  small  pattern,   a  small  qutotity,  a  Uule 
piece. 

Scantling,  skWline.  s.  (410) 

A  quantity  cut  for  a  particuUr  purpose ;  a  cer- 
tain proportion;  a  small  quantity. 

ScANTLY,  skant' le.  ad. 

Scarcely;  narrowly,  penuriously. 
ScANTNEss,  skant'nes.  s. 

Narrowness,  meanness,  imallaess. 
Scanty,  skan'tc.  a. 

Narrow,  small,  short  of  sufficient  quantity; 
sparing,  niggardly. 

To  Scape,  skape.  v.  a. 
To  escape,  to  shun,  to  fly. 

To  Scape,  skipe.  v.  n. 
To  get  awav  from  hurt  or  danger. 

Scape,  skape.  s. 
Escape,  flight  from  hurt  or  danger;  negligent 
freak;  loose  zQ,  of  vice  or  levoness. 

Scapula,  skap'^-^a-  s.(o2) 

The  shouldcr-bhJde. 
ScAPULARY,  skip'fi-l5-r^,  a. 
Relating  or  belonging  to  the  sfaoulden. 

Scar,  sk5r.  s.  (78) 

A  mark  made  by  hurt  or  firej  a  cicatrix. 
To  Scar,  skar.  v.  a. 

To  mark  as  with  a  sorter  wound. 
Scarab,  skar'ab.  s. 

A  beetle,  an  insed  with  sheathed  wingt. 

Scaramouch,  skar'a.ra&utsh.  s. 

A  buffooir  in  nxKley  dress. 

Scarce,  likarse.  a. 
Not  plenti&il;  rare«  not  common. 

Scarce,  skarse.  \   • 

Scarcely,  skSrseM^.  J*^' 

Hardly,  scaotly;  with  difficulty. 

Scarceness,  skarse' nis. 
Scarcity,  jtkar'se-ti.  (511)  , 

Smallness  of  quantity,   nor  .plenty,  pcnun*; 
rareness,  unficqueney,  not  comnionoess. 

.To  Scare,  skare.  v.  a. 

To  frighten,  to  terrify  ;  ,to  strike  with  sudden 
fwr. 

Scarecrow,  skare'kro.  s.   ' 

An  image  or  clap}x:r  set  up  to  firight  birdS' 

Scarf,  skarf.  s. 

Any  thing  that  hangs  loose  upon  the  sboaldtn 
or  dress.    ^ 

To  Scarf,  skiirf.  v.  a. 
To  throw  loosely  on ;   to  dress  in  an)'  loose 
vesture. 

SCARFSKIN,  skarf'skjn.  s. 
Thj  cuticle;  the  epidermis. 

Scarification,  »kar-c-fe-ki'shfin. 

s.  Incision  of  the  skin  with  a  laoce^^  or  such 
like  instrument. 

Scarificator,  skar-c-fe-ka  tur.  s. 

One  who  scarifies. 

Scarifier,  skar're-fi-i'r.  s.  (ps) 
He  who  scarifies  ;  the  instrument  with  which 
scarifications  are  made. 

To  Scarify,  ^kar'ri-fi.  v.a.  fi63) 

To  let  blood  by  incisions  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly after  the  application  of  aippiog-gt''' 
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ScARi^Er,  'skirMet.  •.  (99) 

'  A  bt^utifQl  bright  led  colour,  doth  dyed  with 
a  acarkt  colour. 

Scarlet,  skirMct.  2. 

Of  the  coJour  of  scarlet. 

SCARLETOAK9  skir-lluoke'.  s. 
The  ilex ;  a  species  of  oak* 

Scarp*  skirp«  s 

The  siof)e<  on  that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is 
asKi  to  a  ftictificd  place,  and  looks  towaids  the 
fields. 

Scate,  skate,  s. 
A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on  which  people  slide* 

To  ScAi*E^  skite.v.  n. 
To  slide  on  scales. 

ScAT£,  &kke.  s. 
A  fiih  of  the  species  of  thomback. 

ScATEBR-ous*  skat'ti-brus.  a. 
Abounding  witn  springs. 

To  ScATH,  ska/A.  v.  a. 
To  waste,  to  damage,  to  destroy. 

ScATH,  skhh,  s.  . 

Waste,  damage,  mischief. 

ScATHFU  L9  ska/^'fdl.  a. 

Mischievous,  deitru£live. 

To  Scatter,  sklt'iur.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  throw  loosely  about,  to  sprinkle  j  to  dis- 
sipate, todispene. 

To  Scatter,  skat'tur.  v.  n. 

To  be  dissipated,  toi)e  dispersed. 

SCATTERINGLY,  sk it' tSr-in^-li.  ad. 
Loosoly,  dispersedly. 

ScAVEtr^ER,  «kav'lh-j4r.  s.  (ps) 

A  petty  magistrate,  whose  piovinoe  is  to  keep 
the  streets  clean;  avilbio,  a  wi^ked^  wretch. 

Scenery,  sein'lr-i.  s. 

The  appearances  of  ^aces  or  things ;  the  re- 
presentation of  the  place  in  which  an  a£lion  is 
perfbrbicd;  the  disposition  and  consecution  of 
the  scenes  of  a  play. 

Scene,  seen.  s. 

The  suge,  the  theatre  of  dramatick  poetry  > 
the, general  appearance  9f  any  aQion,  the  whple 
contexture  of  obje£b,  a  display,  a  series,  a 
regular  disposition ;  part  of  a  play;  the  place 
represented  by  the  stage ;  rite  hanging  of  the 
theatre  adapted  (o  the  play. 

Scenick,  seii'nik.  a. 
Dramatick,  theatrical. 

^^  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  the 
particular  propensity  to  comra3  every  vowel 
tMit  u  before  the  termination  in  ical,  we  find 
those  in  ic,  which  mav  be  looked  upon  as  ab- 
breviations of  the  otner,  preserve  the  same 
shortening  poiwcr  with  re^v^  to  the  vowels 

,  which  precede :  and  though  the  word  in 
question  tnight  plead  the  long  sound  of  the  e 

'  in  the  Latin  sentcusy  yet,  if  this  plea  were  ad- 
mitred,  we  ought  for  the  same  reasons  to  alter 
.the  sound  of  o  in    c^mic}   nor  should  we 

'  know  where  to  stop.  As  a  pbin  analof^, 
therefore,  is  formed  by  ^U,  topic,  troptc, 
tonic,  &c.  it  would  be  absurd  to  break  in  upon 
it,  under  pretence  of  confbnning  to  Latin 
quantity  ;  as  this  would  disturb  our  most  settled 
usages,  ^nd  quite  uQhiuge  the  laDguage.*-See 
Principles,  No.  544. 

ScENOORAPHiCAL,  scn-o-graf*fJ-kal 

«.     Dr^n  in  perspe£live.  ' 

ScENOGRA?KigALLY,  SeiJpO-grJf'fc- 
kal-^-ad. 
iDpo^pedtve* 


SCENOGRAPHY.  si-nig'gra-fi.  8. 
(518)    The  art  ot  perspe&ve. 

Scent,  sent.  s.  ,.  ^ 

The  power  of  smelling,  the  smell ;  theobjca 
of  smell,  odour  good  or  bad ;  chace  followed 
by  the  smell. 

To  Scent,  sent.,  v.  a. 
To  smell,  to  pereeive  by  the  nose;. to  per-, 
fume,  or  to  imbue  with  odour  good  or  bad. 

Scentless,  sent'les.  a. 
Having  DO  smell. 

Sceptre,  sJp'tur.  s,  (416) 

The  ensign  oT royalty  boroe  in  the  baud. 

ScEPTRKQ,  sep'turd.  a.  (359) 
Bearing  a  sceptre. 

SCEPTICK,  sip'tik.  S. 
SeeSKBPTiCK. 

SCHEDIASM,  ski'di-azm.  s. 
From  the  Greek  cyj^uwiMi,  cunory  writing 
on  a  loose  sheet. 

^jSr  This  word  is  not  in  Tohnson,  but,  from  its 
utility,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  niche  in  all  otir 
other  Diaionaries  as  well  as  Ash's,  where  it  is 
to  be  found.  The  Latins  have  their  Schedt- 
asma,  the  French  have  their  feuille  'uolantej 
and  why  should  not  the  Eogl^  have  their 
Scbediasm  to  express  what  is  wntren  in  an  ex- 
temporary way  00  a  loose  sheet  of  paper  with- 
out the  formality  of  composition  ? 

Schedule,  sid'jile,  or  skld'jule.  s. 
A  small  scroll ;  a  httle  inventoiy. 

dJ^  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  we  seem 
to  depart  both  from  the  Latin  scbedula  and  the 
French  schedule.  If  we  follow  the  first,  we 
ought  to  pronounce  the  word  skeduU  (3  <53) ; 
if  the  last,  sbedule  s  but  entirely  sinking  the 
cb  in  sedule  seems,  to  be  the  prevailing  mode, 
and  ioo  firmlv  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in 
favour  of  either  of  iu  original  words*.  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Mr.  Pcrnr,«)d  Buchanan,  pronocmce 
it  skedule ;  but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Scott,  I4p  Nares,  Barclay,  Fenomg, 
and  Shaw,  sedule :  though  if  we  may  believe 
Dr.  Jones,  it  was  pronounced  skedule  io 
Qpeen  Anne*s  tiine. 

Scheme,  skeme.s«  (353) 
A  plan,  aoombinabon  of  various  ^hipip  into 
one  view,  design,  or  purpo^;  a  ,piO|ed-,  a 
contrivance,  a  design ;  a  rcprcseptation  of  the 
aspeds  of  the  celestial  bodies,  any  lineal  or 
mathematical  diagram  i 

Schemer,  ski'mur.  s.  (gS} 

Apit>je£lor,  a  contriver. 

SCHESIS,  sk^'sfs.  S. 
A  habitude,  the  relative  state  of  a  thing,  with 
respedt  to  other  things.  A  rhetorical  figure, 
.  in  which  a  supposed  affection  or  inclination  of 
the  adversary  is  introduced  in  order  to  be  ex- 
posed. -  • 

ScHtSM,  sfzm.  s. 
A  separation  or  division  in  the  chHreh. 

S^*  The  common  pronunciation  of  this  wordis 
conirarv  to  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words 
from  the  learned  languageS|  and  ought  to  he 
altered.  Cb  in  Eoghsh  words,  coming  from 
Greek  words  with  ^,  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
noimced  like  i( ;  and  I  believe  the  word  in 
question  is  almost  the  only  exception  througft- 
oat  the  language.  However  strange,  tfa'ire- 
fore,  skizm  may^ound,  it  ss  the  only  tiiK  and 
analogical  proi^unciation ;  and  we  m^ht  ,as 
well  pronounce  scheme,  seme,  2&  schism,  shm 
there  being  exa£tly  the  same  reason  for  both. 
But  when  once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fixed  as 
this  is,  it  requires  some  daring  spirit  to  begin 
the  reformatien :  but  when  once  begun,  as  it 
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has,  what  seldom  happens,  truth,  VJvelty,  wd 
the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition  on  its  side, 
there  Ts  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation, 
it  ought  still  to  retain  its  spelling.  This  must 
be  held  sacred,  or  the  wljok:  laoguagc  will  b^ 
metamorphosed  :  for  the  v«ry  same  reason  tjiat 
induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  spell  Sceptick,  Skep^ 
tick,  ought  to  have  made  him  spell  scbism% 
sixm,  and  schedule,  sedule.  All  our  orthdc* 
pists  pronounce  the  word  as  I  have  marked  it. 

ScHiSMATiCAL,  siz-mat'te-kal.  a. 

Implying  schitoi,  prafiising  schism • 
ScHiSMATiCALLY,  siz-inat'ti-kal-c. 

ad.    In  a  schisnutical  manner. 

SCHISMATLCK,  s!z'lDa-x!k.  5. 
One  who  separates  from  the  true  church. 

Scholar,  skol'Jur.  s.  (88)  (353) 

One  who  learns  of  a  master,  a  disciple;  a 
man  of  letters ;  a  pedapt,  a  man  of  books  ;  one 
who  has  a  lettered  education. 

Scholarship,  skil'lfir-ship.  s. 

l|eariiing,  literature,  knowledge;  liteniry  ^- 
hibition;  exhibition  or  maintenance  fox  a 
scholar. 

ScHOLASTiCAL,  sko-las'tc-kal.  a. 

Beku^ii^  to  a  scholar  or  school. 
SCHOLASTICALLY,  sko^lSs'ti-kJl-i. 

ad.    According  to  the  niceties  or  method  of 

the  schools. 

ScHOLASTiCK,  ski-las'tlk.  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  school,  practised  in  the 
schools;  befittjn|  the  school,  suitable  to  the 
school,  pedanucK. 

Scholiast,  skoM^^^t*  s.  (353) 

A  writer  of  explanatory  notes. 

ScHOHON,  sko'le-on.  \ 
Scholium,  sko'li-um./^' 

A  note,  an  explanatoiy  observatbn. 

School,  skiSl.  s.  (353) 

A  house  of  discifiline  and  instmClfon ;  a  place 
of  literary  education;  a  state  of  instru£fion; 
system  of  doHrine  as  delivered  by  particular 
teachers. 

To  School,  skAil.  v.  a. 

To  instrufl,  to  train;  to  teach  with  superi- 
ority,  to  tutor. 

Schoolboy,  skiAl'bi^.  s. 

A  boy  that  is  in  his  rudiments  at  school. 
SchooldaY,  skool'^dj.  s. 
Age  in  which  youth  it  kept  at  school. 

Schoolfellow,  skool'fel-lo.  s. 

One  bred  at  the  same  school. 

ScHOOLHOUS£,.skMl'h&USe.  s. 
House  of  discipline  and  instruHion.. 

Schoolman,  sfcMl'man.  s.  (ss) 
One  versed  in  the  niceties  and  subiilties  of 
academical  disputation ;    one    skilled  in  the 
divinityV>f  the  school. 

Schoolmaster,  skioI'mastSr,  s. 

One  who  presides  and  teaches  in  a  school. 

Schoolmistress,  sko&l^mlstris.  s. 

A  woman  who  governs  a  school. 

Sciatica,  si-at'te-ka.^ 

SciATiCK,  si4t'iik. 
The  hip  gout. 

SciATiCAL,  sl-at'ie-kil.  a,^ 
Afflicting  tV  hip.  ^ 

Science,  si'ense.  8. 
Knowledge ;  cer^inty  grounded  on  demon- 
stration ;  ait  attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on 
principles;  any  art  or  species  ©f  knowledge. 

Sciential,  sLen'shal.  a.      . 
Producing  science. 
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•r  (559) .  F4tc (73),  fSr {77\  fSll  (83), fat  (si);  mi (93).  mh  (gs); p!nc  (105), p!n  (107);  ni (162),  ro&ve (i54), 

hb  tiik.~Sec  Principles,  No.  350,  and  the    ^CORBUTICK.  sk6r-bft't!k.  (5O9)  J  ** 
wordSiCBPTiCK.  DiKa«rd  with  the icurvy.    , 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  skirrms;    SCORBUTICALLY,  skir-bi'ti-kal-C 

Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,        *"*    xx/:.i. — j 1^ 

have  omitted  it;  neither  Dr.  Kenrrclc,  nor 
Buchanan,  take  any  notice  of  the  sound  of  ^, 
and,  according  to  (hem,  it  might  be  pronounced 
/;  biu  Barclay  writes  it  to  be  pronounced  skir- 
rus* 

Scirrhous,  sktr'rus.  a.  (314) 

Having  a  glanid  indurated 


SCIENTIFICAL,  sUn-t!f'fl-kaI.  \ 
SciENTiFiCK,  sUn-tifffk.         J  *• 
Piodottng  demonstrative  knowltdge,  produc- 
ing cercamty. 

Scientifically,  tUn-t!f'f4.kal-i. 
jd.  Id  sock  a  mauier  as  to  pro^luce  know- 
ledge. 

Scimitar,  stm'mi-tSr.  s.  (ss) 

A  short  sword  with  a  convex  edge. 

To  Scintillate,  sTn'tlUate.  v*n. 

10  sparkle,  to  emit  sparks. 

Scintillation,  sln-tfUlS'shfin.  s. 
The  aa  of  sparking,  sparks  emitted. 

Sciolist,  si'6-llst.  5. 
One  who  knows  things  superficially. 

SciOLOUS,  sl'i-lds.  a. 
Superficially  or  imperfedly  knowing. 

SciOMACHY;.si-om'mS-ke.  s. 
Battle  with  a  shadow.— See  Monomachy. 

jHr  Mr.  Nares  questions  whether  the  c  should 
not  be  pronounced  hard  in  this  word,  (or  as  it 
ought  rather  to  be  scbiamacbys)  and  if  so,  he 
says,  ought  we  not  to  write  ikiamacfy,  for  the 
«mc  reason  mshffick?  1  answer,  exaaiy. 
SeeSciRRHus  and  Skeptick. 

Dr.  Johnson's  folio  accenu  this  word  properly 
on  the  second  syllable  (sec  piinciples,  Na  518) 
but  the  quarto  on  die  first. 

Scion,  si'da.  t.  (166) 
A  small  twig  taken  from  one  tree  to  4k  en- 
grafted into  another. 

Scire  facias.  si-ri-fi'shXs.  s. 

.  A  wnt  judicial  in  law. 

SciRRHUS,  iklr'rds,  s.  (100) 
Ad  indurated  gland. 

.^  This  word  is  lometimes,  but  improperly, 
written  scblrrus^  with  the  jb  in  the  first  syllabic 
instead  of  the  bst ;  and  Bailey  and  Fennins 
have  given  us  tvro  aspirations,  and  spelt  it 
ubirrbus;  both  of  which  modes  of  spelling 
the  word  are  contrary  to  the  genankl  analogy 
of  orthpgraph^ ;  for  as  the  word  comes  fiom 
the  Greek  cnw/p  w,  the  latter  r  only  can  have 
the  aspiration,  as  the  first  of  these  douhkJet- 
ters  has  always  the  sfiritus  l^  ;  and  die  c  in 
the  first  syllable,  as  it  arises  from  die  Greek  x^ 
and  not  die  X*  no  more  reason  can  be  given 
for  plaang  the  b  after  it,  by  spelling  it  scbtrrus^ 
than  there  is  for  qielling  s€fne  from  <7xii»»i, 
xfArti^;  or  scrptr^  from  cncwTfo,,  scbepre, 
i  lie  most  correct  Latin  onhograph)r  confirms 
this  opioion,  by  spelling  the  word  in  question 
sarrbusi  9nd^  according  to  the  most  settled 
analogy  of  our  own  language,  and  the  constant 
method  of  pronouncing  words  from  the  Greek 
and  Latm,  the  c  ought^to  be  soft  before  die  i 
in  this  word,  and  the^  first  sylbble  should  be 
gonouncedlikethefintof/yr-#»^^,  Sir-Ma, 

M^iatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  die 
talse  orthography  of  this  word,  its  fiilse  pro- 
nunciaiion  seems  fixed  beyond  recovery ;  and 
Dr.  Johmon  tells  us  it  ought  to  be  written 
skirrbus^  not  merely  because  it  comes  from 
<nci^^f ,  but  because  c  in  £nglish  has  before 
^  and  i  the  sound  of  i.  Dr.  Ji>ho8on  is  the  last 
man  that  I  shouW  have  suspedcd  of  giving  this 
advice.  What  I  because  »  &Ise  orthography 
has  obuioed|  and  a  folse  pronunciation  in  con- 
Kquence  of  if,  «u»t  both  diese  errours  be  con- 
firmed by  a  still  griiner  departure  from  analo* 
1^  ?  A  little  rejDe£tion  on  die  consequences 
of  so  periiicious  a  praaice  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  made  pr.  Johnson  reiraa  his  advice. 
VVhilc  a  true  orthography  remains,  there  is 
some  hope  that  a  false  pronunciation  may  be 
jreclaitncd ;  but  when  once  die  orthography  it 


SciRRHOSiTY.  skir-ris'sc-te.  s. 

An  induration  ot  the  glands. 
ScissiBLE,  sis's^-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  being  divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp 

edge. 

SCISSILE,  sfs'sfl.  a.  (l40) 
Capable  of  being  cut  of  divided  smoothly  by  a 
sharp  edge. 

Scission,  sizh'un.  s. 
The  aft  of  cutting. — See  Abscission. 

Scissors,  siz'zurz.  s.  (166) 

A  small  pair  of  shears,  or  blades  moveable  on 
a  pivot,  and  intercepting  the  thing  to  be  cut. 
ScissuRE,  stzh'Qre.  s. 
A  crack,  a  rent,  a  fissure. 

SCLAVONIA,  skla-vi'ne-a.  s.  (92) 
A  province  near  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Sclavonic,  skll-vin'ik.  a. 

The  Sclavonian  language. 

SCLEROTICK,  skli-rot'ik.  a. 
Hard,  an  epithet  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye. 

To  SCOAT,  skotc.     \ 

To  Scotch,  skJtsh./^-* 
To  stop  a  wheel  byputting  a  stone  or  piece  of 
wood  under  it.    NTB.  The  former  of  diCse 
words  is  the  most  in  nse. 

To  Scoff,  skif.  v.  n.  ^ 

To  treat  with  insolent  ridicule,  to  treat  with 
contumelious  language. 

Scoff,  skif.  s.  (170) 

Contemptuous  ridicule,  < 
contumelious  language.  ^     - 

Scoffer,  skir ffir.  s.  (98) 

Insolent  ridictder,  saucy  scorner,  contumelious 
reproacher. 

Scoffingly,  skof'f!ng-]e.-ad. 
In  contempt,  in  ridicule. 

To  Scold,  skild.  v.n.  Sec  Mould. 

To  quarrel  clamd^ously  and  rudely. 

Scold,  skold.  s. 

A  clamorous,  rude,  fool-mouthed  woman. 

Scollop,  sk&I'Ifip,  s.  (ie6) 

A  peBinaoed  shell  fish. 
Sconce,  sk&nse.  s. 
A  fort,  a  bulwark;  the  head;,  a  pensile  candle- 
stick, generally  with  a  looking-glais  to  refieft 
the  light. 

To  Sconce,  skinse.  v.  a. 
To  mi»lft,  or  fine. 

Scoop,  sk&&p.  s.  (30fl) 

A  kind  of  larse  ladle,  a  vessel  with  a  lofig 
handle  used  to  throw  out  liquor. 

To  Scoop,  skMp.  v.  a.    • 

To  lade  out ;  to  carry  off  in  any  thing  hollow; 
to  cut  hoHow,  or  deiep. 
ScpOPER,  skiip'fir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  scoops. 

Scope,  sk&pe.  s. 

Aim,  intention,  drift;  thing  aimed  at^  marlt, 
final  end;  roon^,  space,  aip^tudc  of  intellec- 
tual view. 


expression  of  scorn, 


ad.  With  tendency  to  the  scurvy. 

To- Scorch,  skortsh.  v. a.  (352) 

To  hurn  superficially ;  to  bum. 
To  Scorch,  skirtsh.  v.  n. 

To  he  burnt  superficially,  to  be  dried  up. 
ScpRDiUM,  skir'di.6m,  or  skir'ji- 

um.  s.  (293)  (294)  (a76) 

An  herb. 

Score,  skorc.  s. 
A  notch  or  long  incision  ;  a  line  drawn;  ai 
account,  which,  when  wridng  was  less  com- 
mon, was  kept  by  marks  on  tallies;  account 
kept  of  somediiiig  pest ;  debt  imptited ;  rea- 
son, motive ;  sake,  account,  reason  rdfeirai 
to  some  one ;  twenty  5  A  song  in  score,  the 
words  with  the  musical  notes  of  a  soiig  la- 
nexcd. 

To  Score,  skSre.  v.a. 
To  set  down  as  a  debt ;  to  impute,  to  cbirgc ; 
to  mark  by  a  line. 

Scoria,  sko're-a.  s.  (92) 

Dross,  excrement. 
ScoRious,  sk&'ii.&s.  a.  (314) 

Drossy,  recrememitidus. 
To  Scorn,  sk&rn.  v.  a. 

To  despise,  to  revile,  to  vilify. 

To  Scorn,  skfirn.  v.  n. 
To  scoff. 

Scorn,  sk6rn.  s.    . 
Contempt,  scoff,*  ai&of  coBtume]|^. 

Scorner,  sk&m'Sr.  s*  (98) 

Contemner,  despiser ;  scoffer,  ridicukr. 

Scornful,  skirn'ful.  a. 
Coiktemptuoos,  insolent ;  adtng  tn  ddiacc 

Scornfully,  skim'lftl.|.  ad. 
Contcmptuoo4ly,^insolently. 

Scorpion,  sk&r'pi-un.  s. 

A  reptile  much  resembling  a  small  lobiter  wiili 
^  a  very  venemous  sting?  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiack ;  a  scourge  so  called  fiom  its  cnxltj ; 
a  sea  fish. 

Scot,  sk&t.  s. 

Shot,  payment;  Scot  asd  lot,  paridi  pajrocBO* 

To  Scotch,  skjtsh.  v.  a. 
To  cut  with  shallow  inctaont* 

Scotch,  skotsh.  a. 
Belonging  to  Scotland. 

Scotch  collops. 
Scotched  collops. 
Scorched  collops,  ^ 

Veal  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fo'ed. 
0^  The  inspeBor  may  choose  which  of  tbae 
he  pleases.  The  irst  U  most  in  use,  and  secBi 
nearest  the  truth. 

Scotch  hoppers,  skJtsb'hip-pur^ 

s-  A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  hoes  is  tbe 
ground. 

Scotomy,  skit'ti-mi.  s. 

A  dizziness  or  sWimmiog  in  the  head,  cavity 
dimness  of  sight. 

Scoundrel,  sk6unMril-  S;  {99) 

A  mean  •rascal,  a  low  petty  villain* 
To  SciouR,  skiur.  v.  a.  (312)  . 

To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rough,  in  oroei 
to  clean  the  surface ;  to  puqse  vioicotly ;  p 
cleanse ;  to  remove  by  scouring ;  to  nogs  10 
order  to  catch  or  drive  away  SMsahiii|»to  ciCtf 
away;  to  past  swiftly  over. 
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nir  (167),  nSt  (163);  tdbe  {171X  tSb  (172),  bull  (173) ;  4il  (299) ;  piind  (313) ;  thin  (466},  this  (469). 


To  Scour,  skiur.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  office  of  cleanine  domesdck 
utensils;  to  clean;  to  be  purgeoTor  lax;  to 
'  rove,  to  nnge;  to  run  here  and  there;  to 
run  with  gieat  eagerness  and  swiftness,  to 
scamper. 

ScouRElEt  skiur' Sr.s. 
One  that  cleans  by  rubbing ;   a  purge ;  one 
who  runs  swiftly. 

Scourge,  skorje.  s.  (314) 

A  whio,  a  lash,  an  instraqienc  of  discipline  ; 
a  punishment,  a  vindi^live  afflifiioa  ;  one  thai 
afflids,  harasses,  or  destroys ;  a  whip>  for  a 
top. 

To  Scourge,  skurje.  v.  a. 

To  lash  with  a  whip,  to  whip;''to  punishi  to 
chastise,  to  chasten;  to  castigate. 

ScouRGER,  skur'jur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  scourges,  a  punisher  or  chastiSjcr. 

Scout,  skidt.  s.  (312) 

One  woo  is  sent  pfivily  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  enemy. 

To  Scout,  skAut.  v.  n. 
To  go  out  in  order  .to  observe  die  motionrof 
an  inemy  privately. 

(^  This  word  has  been  used  latterly  as  a  verb 
aflive  in  a  very  di&rent  sense,  and  in  better 
company  than  one  could  have  imagined.  This 
sense,  when  applied  to  principles  or  opinions, 
is  that  of  refribating  or  despising  \  and  we 
sometimes  find,  in  parliamentary  speeches, 
that  certain  opinions  or  principles  are  scouted  i 
still,  however,  wkh  me,  it  i»Bed  for  irrepctti- 
ous  and  demi-vulgar,  till  I  found  it  used  by  one^ 
of  the  guardians  of  language  as  well  as  of  reli- 
gion and  politics.  The  Anti-Jacobin  Review. 
^^'The  first  is  the  admirable  and  judicious 
**  Hooker :  who  scmits  the  opinion  of  those, 
**  who,  because  the  names  of  all  church  offi- 
*^  eers  are  words  of  relation,  because  a  shep^ 
**  herd  inust  have  his  flock,  a  teacher  his  scho- 
*'  hti,  a  minister  his  company  which  he  mi<^ 
*'  Distereth  unto,  therefore  suppose  that  no  man 
^'  should  be  ordained  a  mioister  but  for  some 
'*  inrticolar  congregation^  and  unlen  he.  be 
**  tied  to  some  certtin  pansh.  *  Perceive  they 
'*  not/  says  he,  *  how  by  this  means,  they  ouke 
*^  it  unlawfiil  for  the  church  to  empky  mca  at 
"  at  all  in  converting  nations  ?* " . 

To  Scowl,  skiul.  v.  n^ 

To  frown,  to  pout,  to  Ioml  angry,  sour  and 
sullen. 

Scowl,  skAul.  s.  (322) 

Look  of  sullenness  or  discontent,  gloom. 

ScowLiNGLY,  sk&ul'fnff-U.  ad. 
With  a  frowniug  and  sullen  look. 

To  Scrabble,  skrab'bl.  v.n.  (4Q5) 
To  paw  vrith  the  hands. 

Scrag,  skrag.  s. 

Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 

Scragged,  skraffVld.  a.  (366) 

Rough,  uneven,  foil  ot  protuberances  or  aspe- 
rities. 

Scraggedness^  skrag' ged-nes.  1 
ScRAGGiNESS,  ;skrag'g^-nls.       J  ' 
Leanness,  unevenness,  roughness,  ruggecmess. 

Scraggy,  skrag'ge.  a.  (383) 
Lean,  thin ;  rough,  rugged. 

To  Scramble^  skram'bl.  v.  n. 

To  catch  at  any  thing  eaoeriy  and  tumttltooos- 
ly  with  the  hands,  to  catch  with  haste,  preven- 
uve  of  another;  to  cliofd)  by  the  help  of  the 
hands. 

Scramble,  skram'bl.  s.  (405} 

£ager  contest  for  something  ;  a£l  gf  cUinhing 
^^helpofibcfawds,  ^ 


by  the 


Scrambler,  skram'bl-ur.  s.  , 
One  that  scrambles;  one  that  climl 
help  of  the  hands. 

To  Scranch,  skransh.  v.  a. 
To  grind  somewhat  crackling  between  the 
teeth. 

Scrannel,  skran'nil.  a.  (99) 

Grating  by  the  sound. 

Scrap.*  skrap.  s. 

A  small  particle,  a  little  piece,  a  fragment ; 
crumb,  small  particles  of  meat  left  at  the  table; 
a  small  piece  of  paper. 

To  Scrape.  skrSpe.  v.  a. 
To  deprive  o^the  surface  by  the  light  a£^ion  of 
a  sharp  instrument ;  to  take  away  by  scrapine, 
to  eraze ;  to  a(^  upon  any  surface  with  a  narsn 
noise ;  to  gather  by  great  eflbrts  or  penurious 
or  trifling  diligence :  To  scrape  acquainunce, 
a  low  phrase;  to  curry  favour, of  insinuate  into 
one*s  familiarity. 

To  Scrape,  skrSpe.  v.  n. 
To  make  a  harsh  noise ;  «to  p%  ill  on  a  fid- 
dle. 

Scrape,  skripc.  s. 
Difficult,  perplexity,,  dbtresi ;  an  iwkwird 
bow. 

Scraper,  skr&'pfir.  s.  (os) 

Instmment  with  whtdb  any  thing  ts  Kiaped ; 
a  miser,  a  man  intent  oiT  getting  money,  a 
scrapepenny;  a  vile  fiddler. 

To  ScR ATCH,_  skratsh.  V.  a* 

ragged 
wound 


ed^  ixtxk ;  10  n^  witl^  the  nails;  to  write  or 
draw  awkwardly.    , 

Scratch,  skratsh.  s. 

An  incision  ragged  and  shallow  ;  laceiition 
with  the  nails ;  a  slight  wound. 

Scratcuer.  skratsh'ur.  s.  (98) 
He  that  scratches. 

Scratches,  skratsh'tz.  s.  (90) 

Cracked  ulcers  or  scabs  in  a  horse*s  root. 

Scratchingly,  skratsh'in|;'lei  ad. 
.  With  the  adion  of  scratching. 

ScRAW,  skrdw.  s.  (319) 
Surface  or  scurf.  • 

To  Scrawl,  skr&wl.  v. a.  (219) 

To  draw  or  mark  inegularly  or  clumsily ;  to 
write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

Scrawl,  skrawl.  s. 

Unskilful  and  ioeleeant  writing. 
ScRAWLER,  skrlwl!ir.  s. 

A  clumsy  and  inelegant  writer. 
SCRAY,  skr4.  S.-(220) 

A  bird  called  a  sea-swallow. 

To  Screak,  skrike.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  make  a  shrill  or  harsh  noise. 
To  Scream,  skrime.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  ciy  out  shrilly,  as  in  terrour  or  agony, 
Sgream,  skrime. «. 

A  shrill  quick  loud  cry  of  tenour  or  pain. 
To  Screech,  skrietsh.  v.  n.  (246) 

To  cry  out  as  in  terrour  or  anguish ;   to  c^  as 

a  night  owl. 

Screechowl,  skrcctsh'iaL  s. 
An  owl  that  hoots  in  the  night, and  whose  voice 
is  supposed  to  betoken  danger,  or  death. 

Screen,  skrc^n.  s!  (246) 

Any  thing  that  affords  shelter  or  concealment ; 
any  thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light ;  a  rid- 
dle to  silt  sand. 

To  Screen,  skriin.  v.  a. 
To  shelter,  to  conceal,  to  hide;  to  rifk.  to  rid- 
dk.  ^ 

3G2 


Screw,  skrSS.  s.  (265) 

One  of  the  mechanical  powers;  a  kind  of  nv  st- 
ed  pin  or  nail  which  enters  by  turning. 

To  Screw,  skroo.  v.  a. 

To  turn  by  a  screw;  to  fas  en  with  a  ^ttyt ; 
to  deform  by  contortions;  to  force,  to  bring 
by  violence ;  to  squeeze,  to  press ;  10  oppress 
by  extortion. 


To  Scribble^  skrib'bl.  v.  9 


f405) 


To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  NMiting;^^ 
write  without  use  or  elegance. 

To  Scribble,  skrfb'bl.  v^n. 

To  write  without  care  or  beamy. 

Scribble,  skrfb'bl.  s. 

Worthless^  writing. 

Scribbler,  sknh'bl-ur.  s.  (96) 

A  petty  author,  a  writer  without  wort^ 

Scribe,  skribe.  s. 

A  writer;  a  publick  i^otary. 
Scrimer,  skri'mSr.  s,  (gs) 
A  gladiator.    Not  in  use. 

Scrip,  skrfp.  s. 

A  small  bag,  a  satchel ;  a  schedule,  a  small 
writing. 

SCRIPPAGE,  skrtp'pldje.  s.  (90) 
That  which  is  comained  in  a  scrip. 

SCRIPTORY,  skr!p'tiur-l.  a.  (512) 
Written,  not  orally  delivered.— See  Do.\f  Efi- 

TICK. 

Scriptural,  skrfp' tshi-ral.  a. 

Contained  in  the  Bible,  biblical. 

ScRrPTURE,  skrfp' ishure.  s.  (461) 
^yriting  ;  sacred  wnting,  the  Bible. 

Scrivener,  skriv'ndr.  s. 
One  who  draws  contra£b ;  one  whose  business 
is  to  place  money  at  interest. 

(^  This  word  b  irrecoverably  contraSed  into 
two  syllables. — See  Clef  and  Nomina- 
tive. 

Scrofula,  skrif'6-la.  s.  (92) 

A  deprivation  of  the  humours  of  the  body, 
which  breaks  oat  in  sores  commonly  c:Ued  the 
king's  evil. 

Scrofulous,  $kr4f'4-lus.  a.  (314) 

Diseased  with  the  scrofula. 
Scroll,  skr&le.  s.  (406) 

A  writing  rolled  up. 
ScROYLE,  skriel.  s. 

A  meaniellow,  a  rascal,  a  wretch. 
To  Scrub,  skrub.  v.  a. 

To  rub  hard  with  something  coarse  and  rough. 

Scrub,  skrub.  s. 

A  mean  fellow ;  any  thing  mean  or  despic^ 
ble. 

Scrubbed,  skrub'bld.  (366)1 
Scrubby,  skrSb'be.  J  ^' 

Mean,  vile,  wonhless,  dirty,  sorry. 
Scruff,  skruf.  s. 
0:9^  This  word,  bv  a  metathesis  usual  in  pronun* 

ciation.  Dr.  Joonson  supposes  to  be  tne  same 

with  scurf. 

Scruple,  skriS'pl.  8,  (339)  (405) 

Doubt ;  perplexity,  generally  about  minute 
things ;  twenty  sxains,  th^  third  part  of  a 
dram  ;  proverbially  any  small  quantity. 

To  Scruple,  skri&'pl.  v.  n. 

To  doubt,  to  hesitate* 

ScRUPLER,  skr&&'pl-ur.  s.  (98) 
A  doubter,  one  who  has  scruples. 

Scrupulosity,  skrM-pu-lJs'i-ti.  s. 

.  Doubt,  minute  and  nice  doubtfiihwn^;  f«ir 
of  ading  in  any  maoncr,  tcadernew  trf  ooo» 
scioxc. 
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Scrupulous^  skrii'pi-lui.  a.  (314) 

Nicely  doubtful,  bard  to  satisfy  in  detenninati- 
00s  of  conscience  j  given  to  objeaions,  capti- 
ous;  caudoui. 
ScRUPUtousLY,  skrM'pi-lus-le.  ad. 
Carefully,  nicely,  anxiousiously. 

Scrupulousness^  skrii'pi-lSs-nes. 

s*  The  state  of  being  scrupulous. 
SCRUTABLE,  skr&'ta-bl.  a,  (405) 

''  Discoverable  by  inquiry. 

ScRUTATiON,  skr&i-ti'sh&n.  s. 
Sorch,  examination,  inquiry. 

Scrutator.  skrJi-ti'tur.  s.  (166) 

Inquirer,  searcher,  examiner. 
ScRUTiNoys,  skrii't!n-us.  a,  , 
Captious,  full  of  inquiries. 

Scrutiny,  skro6'tc-ne.  s.  (339) 

Inquiry,  search,  examination. 

To  Scrutinize,  skrJi'tin-ize.  v.a. 

To  search,  to  examine. 

ScRUTOiRE,  skrSi-tire' . «. 

.    A  case  of  drawers  for  writing. 

To  Scud,  skud.  v.  n. 
To  fly,  to  run  away  with  precipitation. 

To  ScuDDLE,  skud'dl.  v.n. 
To  run  with  a  kind  of  affe£lcd  haste  or  preci- 
pitation. 

Scuffle,  skuf'fl.  s.  (405) 

A  confused  quarrel,  a  tumultuous  broil. 

To  Scuffle,  skSf'fl.  v.  n. 

To  fight  confusedly  and  tumultuously. 

To  ScuLK,  skulk.  V.  n. 
To  lurk  in  hiding  places,  to  lie  close. 

ScuLKER,  skulk'ur.  s.  (gs) 
A  lurker,  one  that  hides  himself  for  shame  or 
mischief. 

ScULL,  skul.  S.  ,  r    -I    .    L    . 

The  bone  which  incases  and  defends  the  brain, 

the  arched  bone  of  the  head;    a  small  boat,  a 

cockboat ;  one  who  rows  a  cockboat ;  a  shoal 

offish. 
Scu  LLC  AP,  skil'kap.  s. 

A  headpiece. 
ScuLXER,  skfil'lSr.  s.  (os)     . 

A  cockboat,  a  boat  in  which  there  is  but  one 

rower;  one  that  rows  a  cockboat. 

Scullery,,  skul' lur-i.  s. 

The  place  where  common  utensils,  as  kettles 
or  dishes,  arc  cteaned  and  kept. 

Scullion,  skul'yun.  s.  (ii3)    ' 

The  lowest  domestick  servant,  that  washes  the 
kettles  and  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 
ScUlptile,  skdlp'til.  a.  (i4o) 
Made  by  carving. 

Sculptor,  skulp'tdr.  s.  (166) 

A  carver,  oftc  who  cuu  wood  or  stone  into 

Sculpture,  skulp. tshure.  s.  [46i) 

The  art  of  carving  wood,  or  hewing  stone 
into  images;  carved  work 4  the  aa  of  en- 
graving.  . 

To  Sculpture,  ^kulp' tshure.  v.  a. 

To  cut,  to  engrave. 

Scum,  skum.  s.  -      ,.        .. 

That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any  liquor;  the 
dross,  the  refuse,  the  recrement. 

To  Scum,  skura.  v.  a. 

To  clear  off  the  scum. 
SCUMMER,  skum'mSr.  s.  (gs) 

A  vessel  with  which  liquor  is  scummed. 

Scupper  Holes,  skup'pur.s.(Q8) 

Io»»bip,  smaU  holes  on  ibe  deck,  through 
which  water  is  carried  into  the  sea 


Scurf*  skurf.  s. 
A  kincl  of  dry  miliary  scab;  soil  or^Um  acHic- 
rent;  any  thing  sticking  on  the  surrace* 

ScURFiNESS,  Jskurfi-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  scurfy.  . 

ScuRRiL,  skur'rtl.  a. 
Low,  mean,  grossly  opprobrious. 

Scurrility,  skur-r!l'e-ti.  s. 

Crossness  of  reproach;  low  abuse. 
Scurrilous,  skSr'ril-us.  a.  (314) 

Crossly  opprobrioas,  using  such  language  as 
only  the  license,  of  a  buffoon  can  warrant. 

ScuRRiLOUSLY,  skur'nUSs-le.  ad. 
With  gross  reproach,  with  low  buffoonery. 

ScuRViLY,  skur'vi-l^.  ad. 
•Vilely,  basely,  coarsely 

Scurvy,  skur'vi.  s. 

A  distemper  of  the  inhabitants  of  cold  conntnes, 
and  among  those  who  inhabit  marshy,  fat,  low, 
moist  soils. 

Scurvy,  skur'vi.  a. 

Scabbed,  diseased  with  the  scurvy;  vile,  worth- 
less, contemptible. 
ScuRVYORASS,  skur've-gras.  s. 
The  spoonwort. 

ScUT,  skut.  s.       ^  .,  1 

The  tail  of  those  animals  whose  tails  are  very 
short. 

ScuTAGE,  sku'tadje.  s.  (90) 
Shield  mony.    A  tax  formerly  eranled  to  the 
king  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.— 
if s7. 

Scutcheon,  tkutsh'ln.  s.  (259) 

The  shield  represented  in  heraldry. 
ScuTiFORM,  ski'ti-firm.  a. 
Shaped  like  a  shield. 

Scuttle,  skut'tl.  s.  (405) 

A  wide  shalbw  h^tti  a  small  grate;  a 
quick  pace,  a  short  run,  a  pace  ot  affeded 
precipitation. 

To  Scuttle,  skSt'tl.  v.  n. 

1  o  run  with  afielfed  precipitation. 
To  'Sdeign,  zdine.  v.  a. 
To  disdain.    This  contra^Uon  is  obsolete. 

Sea,  $h.  s.  ^      ,^   ,    , 

The  ocean,  the  water  opposed  to  the  land ;  a 
colleQion  of  watfer,  a  lake ;  proverbially  for 
any  large  quaniirv ;  any  thing  rough  and  tem- 
pestuous ;  Half  Seas  over,  half  drunk. 

Seabeat,  sc'bite.  a. 
Dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Seaboat,  se'bote.  s. 
Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Seaborn,  se'bim.  a. 
Boni  to  the  sea,  produced  by  the  aea. 

SeaboY,  si'bft. .».         ^ 

Boy  employed  on  shipboard.        , 
Seabreach,  se'br&sh.  s. 

Irruption  of  the  sea  by  breakmg  the  banka. 
Seabreeze,  si'breze.  s. 

Wind  blowing  from  the  sea. 
SfiABUiLT,  sc'bilt.  a. 

Built  for  the  sea. 
Seaholly,  s4-hil'l€.  s. 
y  A  plant. 

Seacalf,  si-kaf.  s. 

The  seal. 
Seacap,  se'kap.  s. 

Cap  made  to  be  worn  oii  shipbowd. 
Seachart,  sJ.k4rt'.  $. 

Map  on  which  oiily  the  coastt  art  delineated. 

^e  Chart. 


Seacoal,  s4  kolc.  s. 
Co^«6  called,  because  brought  to  LondoD  by 
sea. 

Seacoast,  se-kiste'.  s. 
Shore,  edge  of  the  sea. 

Seacompass,  se-kum'pas.  5. 
The  card  and  needle  of  manners. 

Seacow,  se-kiu'. «. 
The  manatee,  a  very  bulky  eiumal,  of  die  c^ 
taceous  kind. 

SEADOC.^i-dog'.  s. 
Perhaps  the  shark. 

Seafarer,  se'fi-rur.  s. 
A  traveller  by  sea,  a  mariner. 

Seafaring,  sJ' fa-ring.  a.  (410) 

Travelling  by  sea. 

Seafennel,  se-fJn'nil.  s.  (99) 
The  same  with  Samphire,  which  see. 

Seafight,  se-fitc'.  s. 
Battle  of  ships,  battle  on  the  sea. 

Seafowl,  se-f&ul'.  s. 
A  bird  that  lives  at  sea. 

Seagirt,  se'gert.  a. 
Guided  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 

Seagreen,  si'green.  a. 
Resembling  the  coloor  of  the  distant  sea,  ce- 
rulean. 

Seagull,  se-gul'.  s. 

A  sea  bird. 
Seahedgehog*  s^-hedje'hog.  s. 
A  kind  of  sea  shell-fish. 

Seahog,  sc-hog'. «. 

.    The  porpus. 

Seahorse,  sc-h&rse'.  s. 

The  seahorse  is  a  fish  of  a  very  singular  fooB, 
it  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  Icogth,  nd 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  hrwiat 
part;  the  morse ;  by  the  aeahorse  Drydcn  eeaa 
,  the  hippopotamus. 

Seamaid,  se'madc.  s. 
Mermaid. 

Seaman,  s^'man.  s.  (ss)  . 

A  sailor,  a  navigator,  a  mariner;  mcnnao,  tfle 
male  of  the  mermaid. 

Seamark,  se'mark.  s.  .  .  _;j,^ 
Point  or  conspicuous  pboe  dittiagP^efl  x 
tea. 

Seamew,  se-mu'.  s. 

A  fowl  Uiat  frequents  the  sea. 
SeaMonster,  si-mSns'tur.  s. 

A  strange  animal  of  the  sea. 

Seanymph,  si-nimf.  s. 

A  goddess  of  the  sea. 
Seaonion,  se-un'y4n.  s. 

An  herb. 
Seaoose,  se-iize'.  s. 

The  mild  m  the  tea  or  shore. 
Seapiece,  si'piesc.  s.  .        • 

A  pidure  representing  any  thing  tt  sea« 

SeapOOL,  si'p6il.  s. 
A  lake  of  salt  water. 

Seaport,  si' port.  s. 

A  harbour. 

Searisque,  se'rfsk.  s. 

Hazard  at  sea. 
Searocket^  si'r&krklt.  s. 
A  plant. 

SeAroom,  si'riftm.  s. 
Open  sea,  spacious- main. 

Searpver,  si'ro-vfir,  s- 
.  A  pirate. , 
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Seashark*  s&-shlrL'«  &• 

A  laveoouB  sea-fi$b. 
SbaSHELL,  sc-shel^  ». 

Shells  found  oo  ifae  above. 

Seashore,  s^-shire'.  s. 

The  coast  of  the  sea. 

Seasick,  si' sik.  a. 

Sick,  as  new  vovi^n  on  the  sea^ 
Seaside,  si-side'«  s. 

The  edge  of  the  sea. 
Seaserpent,  si-s^r'p?nt.  a. 

Serpent  generated  in  the  water.  ^ 

Seaservice,  si's2r-vis.  s. 

Naval  w^.. 
Seasurgeon,  se'sur-jun.  s. 

A  chirurgeon  employed  on  shipboard. 

Seaterm,  sc'teqp.  s. 
Word  of  art  used  by  the  seamen. 

SeawXter,  s4'wa-tur.  s. 
The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 

Seal,  s4le.  8.  (227) 
The  scKalf . 

Seal,  sile.  s. 

A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particuUr  impnssion, 
which  IS  fixed  upon  ihc  wax  that  doses  letteis, 
or  affixed  as  a  testimony  i  the  impression  made 
in  wax;  ahy  a£l  of  confirmation. 

To  Seal,  sile.  v,  a. 
To  fasten  with  a  seal ;  to  confirm  or  attest  by 
a  seal ;  tocohfirmi  to  raufy,  to  settle;  to  shut, 
to  close  ;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 

To  Seal,  s4Ic.  v.  n. 

To  fix  a  seal. 
Sealer,  siMur,  s.  (98) 

One  who  seals. 

Sealingwax,  s4Mfng-waks.  s.. 
Hard  wax  used  to  seal  letters. 

Seam,  seme.  s.  (237) 

The  edge  of  cloth  where  the  threads  are 
doubled,  the  suture  where  the  two  edges  are 
sewed  together;  the  juncture  of  flanks  ki  a 
ship;  a  citatrtx,  «  scar;  greaic»  hog'fr  lard. 
In  this  last  sense  not  iised« 

To  Seam,  seme.  v.a. 
To  join  together  by  suture  or  oihcswise ;  to 
mark,  to  scar  with  a  long  cicauix. 

Sramless,  s^e'l^s.  a. 

Having  no  seam. 

Seamstress,  s^m^stres.  s.  (234) 
(515)    A  womau  wbose  tfMle  is  (o  «ew« 

S£AMt,r««'inc.  a.  '  . 

HsivisgAsearo,  abewiag  tbe«»B« 

Sear,  scr.c.  a.  (2^) 
Dryr  not  any  Jooger  gr^ea. 

To  Sear,  sire,  v.- a. 

To  buro,  to  cauterize. 

Searce,  scrse.  s.  (234) 
A  fine  sieve  or  holier. 

To  Searce,  sArsc.  v.  a. 

To  sift  finely. 
Searcloth,  sire'klo/i!^.  s. 
A  plaster,  a  large  plaster. 

To  Search,  sirtsh.  v.  a.  (334) 
To  cKamioe,    to  ^  try,  to  .exfioic,  to  look 
t  brought  to  in^re,  to  sedt;   to  probe -as  a 
chirurgeon^ -to  search  out,  lo  find  by  seeking* 

To  Search,  sertsh.  v.  n^ 
To  make  a  search  i  to  make  enquiry ;  to  scek« 
to  try  to  find. 

Search,  sertsh. ^^. 
Inquiry  by  looking  into  every  sumaed  place ; 
inquiry,  examloatWD,  a£i  oi  sctiking ;  quest, 
•   •  pursuit. 


Searcher,  sJrtsh'ur.  s.        .  ,    j-' 

Examiner,  inquirer,  trier ;  officer  m  London 
appointed  to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  report  the  cause  of  death. 

Season,  si'zn.  s.  (227)  (443)      . 

One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year,  Spring, 
Summer.  Autumn,  Winter;  a  time  as  distin- 
guished hrom  others ;  a  fit  droe,  an  opportune 
concurrence;  a  time  not  very  long;  that 
which  gives  a  high  relish.  ^ 

To  Season,  se'zn.  v.  a.  (170) 

To  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  gives  a  high 
relish ;  to  give  a  relish  to;  to  qualify  by  ad- 
mixture or  another  ingredient;  to  imbue,  to 
tinge  or  taint ;  to  fit  for  any  use  by  lime  or 
habit,  to  mature. 

To  Season,  se'zn.  v.  n. 
To  be  mature,  to  grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 

Seasonable,  se'zn-a-W.  a.  (405) 

Opponune,  happening  or  done  at  a  proper 
time. 
Seasonableness,  si'zn-a-bl-nes.  s. 
Opportuneness  of  time;  propriety  with  re- 
gard to  time. 

Seasonably,  si'zn-a-blJ,  ad. 

Properly  with  respe£l  to  time. 
Season  ER,  se'zn-dr.  s.  (98) 
He  who  seasons   or  gives  a  relish   to  any 
thing. 

Seasoning,  ae'zn-ing.  s.  (410) 

That  which  »  added  to  any  thing  10  give  it 
a  relish. 

Seat,  site,  s,  (^27) 

A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing  on  wbicb  one 
may  sit ;  a  chair  of  state  ;  tribunal  i  mapsipn, 
abode ;  situation,  site. 

To  Seat,  icce.  v.a. 
To  place  on  seats ;  tocaose  to  sit  down ;  to 
place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place  of  dis- 

.  tin^on  ;  pa.Bx  in  any  p^irticidar  place  or  situ- 
ationt  to  settle;  to  fix,  to  place  firm. 

Seaward,  se'wird.  ad.  (68) 
To«rafds' the  sea. 

Secant,  si'kant.  s. 

In  Geometry,  the  right  line  drawn  lifom  the 
centre  of  a  ciide ;  cutting  and  meeting  with 
another  line  called  the  tangent  withotit  it. 

To  Secede,  si-siid'.  v.  a. 
To  withdraw  from  felh)wship  in  any  alBdn 

SEdEDEft,  se-sied'dr.  s.  (98) 
One  who  discovere  his  disapprobation  =of  any 
proceedings  byAi^ithilrawing  himself. 

Secern,  sc-sirn'.  v.  a,  *    ' ' 

To  scparate'fmer  frdm  glosscr  matter,  to  make 
the  separation  of  substances  in  the  body. 

Secession,  se-s?sh'fln.  s. 

The  a£lof  departing ;  the  a&.  of  witbdrawing 
from  councils  or  adtons. 

To  SECLUDE,"sc-Wude'.  v.  a. 
To  confine  from,  to  ihut  opa^,  ftsettlude. 

Second,  sSk'JcSnd.  a,  (166) 
The  next  in  or^er  tt>  the  first ;  the  oiidinal  of 
two;  next  in  value  or. dignity,  inferior* 

SscoND-HAND^Ik'kund-hand.(525) 
Possession  received  firom  the  first  posscssoir» 

Second,  slk'kSn^,  3. 

Ovt  who  apcompaAies  another  in  a  duel,  to 
dircd  or  defend  him;  one  who  supports  or 
maintains ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

To  Second,  sJfc'ktlhd.  v.  a. 
To  support,  to  forward,  to  assist,  ro  come  in' 
after  tne  aQ  as  a  maintainer ;  to  follow  in  the 
nextplaca 


Second-sight,  ^Ik-kund-site  .  s. 

The  power  of  seeing  things  fbuire,  or  tbinga 
distant  s  supposed  mberent  in  some  of  the 
Scottish  isbnders. 

Secondarily,  sek'k5n-da-rS-l4.  ad. 

In  the  second  degree,  in  the  second  order. 

Segondariness;  slk'kun-da-r^-n^s. 

s.    The  state  of  being  secondary. 

Secondary,  s2k'kfiil-da-re.  a«  . 

Not  primary,  not  of  the  first  rate ;  aCling  by 
transmission  or  depuution. 

Secondary,  sek'kdn-da-ri.  s. 

A  delegate,  a  deputy. 

Secondly,  ^k'k&nd-li.  ad.  ' 

In  the  second  place. 

Secondrate.  sek'kSnd-rite.  s.  ^  ,  - 
^he  second  order  in  dignity  or  value ;  it  ia 
sometimes  used  adjeflively. 

Secrecy,  se'kre-si.  s. 
Privacy,  state  of  being  bidden;  solitude,  re* 
tirement ;  forborance  of  discoveiy ;  fidelity  to 
a  secret,  taciturnity  inviolate,  close  silence. 

Secret,  se'krft.  a.  (90) 

Kept  hiddelH  not  icrveaied ;  retired,  private, 
unseen ;  feithfiii  to  a  secret  entrusted ;  privy, 
obscene. 

Secret,  sl'krft.  s. 

Something  studioddy  hidden;  a  thing  nil* 
known,  something  not  j^et  ducovered ;  pri- 
vacy, sccresy. 

Secretariship,  sik'krc-ta-ri-shlp. 
s.    The  office  of  a  secienuy. 

Secretary,  sik'kri-ta-ri.  s. 

One  cmrusiea  with  the  management  of  busi-*- 
ness,  one  who  writes  for  another. 

To  Secrete,  se-^crete'.  v.  a. 
To  put  aside,  to  hide ;  in  the  animal  economy, 
to  secern,  to  separate,  ' 

Secretion,  s^^kri'shun.  s. 

The  part  of  tne  animal  economy  that  coosists- 
in  separating  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  ^ 
the  fluid  secreted. 

Secrutitious,  sck-re-tish'Ssi  a. 
(530)  Parted  by  animal  secretion. 

Secretist,  si'kri-iist.  s. 
A  Scaler  in  scprets. 

Secretly-,  se'krit-le.  ad. 
Privately,  -privily,  not  openly,  not  poblickly. 

Secretness,  si-'krtt-nfc.  s. 
State  of  Iv^ng  bidden;  quality  of  keeping  a 

SCCQ5t. 

SecretojiV,  sc^kr^'tur-e.  a.  (512) 
Performing  the  office  of  secretion. 

SECT,,sekt.  s.  '      ^ 

.  A  body  of  men  following  some  particular 
master,  or  united  in  some  tenets. 

Sectarism,  sik'ta-rizm,  s. 
Disposition  to  petty.  tc&$  in  oppoiitioa  to 
things  established. 

Sectary,  s^k'tS-rS.  s. 

One  who  dividea  fiaom  publick  estaUifhrneot,. 
aod  joins  ya^  those  distinguished  by  some  ' 
particular  whims ;  a  follower,  a  pupil. 

Sectator,  sek-ti'tur.  s.  (521) 
A  follower,  an  imitator,  a  disciple. 

Section,  sik'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  cutting  or  dividing ;  a  part  divided 
fr(^m  the  rest;  a  small  and  distinct  part  of  a 
writing  or  book. 

Sector,  sek'tur.  s.  (166) 
A  mathematical  instrument  for  laying  dawn 
or  measuring  angles. 
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^ECULAR^j  s2k'kfi-lur.  a.  (ss)    ' 
Not  spirtiu^,  relating  to  affairs  of  the  present 
world ;  in  the  Church  of  Rome*  not  hoand 
by  monas^lck  rules  r  happening  or  coming 
once  in  a  century. 

Secularity,  sek-kfi-lar'elte.  si 
Worldliness,  attention  to  the  things  of  the 
present  life. 

To  Secularize,  sik'ki-la-nze.^ 

V.  a.  To  convert  from  spirkua)  appropriations 
10  common  use ;  to  make  vreridly. 

Secularly,  s^k'k&.lur'l^.  ad. 

In  a  worldly  manner. 

Secularness,  sIk'kA-lfif-nJs. ^. 
Worldltneu.  <\ 

SECUNDiNEf,  s^k'kun-dlne,  s.  (ug) 
The  membrane  in  which  the  embiyo  is  wrap- 
ped, the  after-birth. 

Secur"«,  se-kure',  a. 

Free  from  fear,  easy,  anared  t  careless,  want- 
ing caution  i  hre  from  danger,  safe. 

•To  Secure,  s^-kAre'.  v.  a. 

To  make  certain,  to  put  out  of  hazard,  to  as- 
certain; toprote£l,  to  make  safe;  to  insure: 
to  make  fast. 
Securely,  se-kureMe.  ad. 

Without  fear,  without  danger,  safely. 
Securement,  si.kdre' merit,  s. 
The  cause  of  safety,  protcdion,  defence. 

Security,  s4-ku'rc-te.  s. 

Carelessness,  freedom  &om  fear;  confidence, 
want  of  vigilance;  prote£lioii,  defence ;  any 
thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution ;  insuFBoce ; 
safety,  certain^. 
Sedan,  se-dan'*  s.' 

A  kind  of  portable  coach,  a  chair. 

Sedate,  s4.dite'.  a. 

Calm,  unru£Bed,  serene. 
Sedately,  se-date'li.  ad. 
Calm,  without  dismrbancc. 

Sedateness,  s^-date'nes.  s, 

Calmnctt,  tranqnillity. 
Sedentariness,  sed'd^n-tarre-n^s. 

s.    The  state  of  being  sedentary,  inaaiviiy. 

Sedentary,  sld'din-ta-re.  a. 
Passed  in  sitting  still,  wanting  motion  or  a8ion; 
torpid,  ina£live. 

M*  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  wllable;  but  I  fiad  this 
pronunciation  only  in  Buchanan.  Or.  John- 
aon,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Jotetttoo, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  Penning,  Entick,  and  Smith,  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Sedge,  sedje.  s. 

A  growth  of  nanow  flags,  a  narrow  flag.  . 

Sedgy,  s^'je.  a. 

.  Oveipown  ^ith  narrow  flags- 

Sediment,  s^d'e-mlnt.  s. 
That  which  subsides^k>r  settles  .at  die  bo(tom. 

Sedition,  si^sh'un*  s. 
.  A  tumult,  an  innincaioo,  a  popular  oomflK>- 
tion. 
Seditious,  se-d!sh'&s.  a. 

faSiotts  with  tumult,  mrbolent. 

Seditiously,  si-dlsh^us-Ie.  ad. 

Tumultuou^y,  with  fiidious  turbolcnce. 

Seditiousness,  s4-d!sh'us-nls.  s. 
Turbulence,  disposition  to  sedition. 

To  SEDUCE;  $4-duse'.  V 
To  draw  asioe  from  the  rij 
cocrupt,  to  deprave,  to 


c  right,  to  tempt,  to 
mislead,  to  deceive. 


Beducemrnt,  sc-dfise'ment.  s. 
Prj£lice  oT  sedadion,  art  of  means  used  in 
order  to  seduce. 

Seducer,  se-du'sur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  draws  aside  from  the  right,  a  temp- 
ter, a  corrupter. 

Seducible,  se-du'sc-bU  a.  (405) 
Qbcniptible,  capable  of  beipg  drawn  aside. 

Seduction,  «ei-dfik'shSn.  s. 

The  aQ  of  seducing,  the  a£l  of  dnivMng  aside. 

Sedulity,  se-du'le-te.  s.  ■ 

Diligent  assiduity,  laboriousness,  industry, 
application. 

Sedulous,  sed'u-lus,  or  sed'ju-lus. 

*•  (^3)  (*P4)  (376)  Assiduous,  industrious, 
laborious,  dfiligent,  painful.  ' 

Sedulously,  sed'dA-Ius-le.  ad. 

Assiduously,  industriously,  laboriously,  d^Ti- 
gently,  painfully. 

Sedulousness,  sed'du-lus-n^s.  s. 
As&iduiiy,  assiduousness,  industry,  diligence. 

See,  see.  s.  (246) 
The  seat  of  episcopal  power,  the  diocess  of  a 
bishop. 

To  See,  see.  v.  a. 
To  perceive  by  the  eye  ;  to  observe,  to  find ; 
to  discover,  to  descry;  to  convert  with. 

To  See,  sie.  v.  n. 

.  To  have  the  power  of  sight,  to  have  by  the 
eyt  perception  of  things  ikistant;  to  discern 
without  deception  ;  to  inquire,  to  distinguish; 
to  be  attentive  s  to  scheme^  toconttive. 

See,  sii.  intcrj. 
Lc,  look! 

Seed,  s^d.  s.  (246) 

The  organized  particle  piodoced  by  plants  and 
animali,  &om  which  new  pbnts  aiid  animals 
are  generated ;  firet  principle,  0ngiBaI ;  prin- 
ciple of  produdipn ;  progeny,  ofispang ;  race, 
generation. 

To  Seed»  siid.  v,  n. 
To  grow  to  perfe£l  maturity  so  «  to.  abed  ^he 
seed. 

Seedcake,  s^ed-kake'.  s. 

A  sweet  cake  intersperMd  with  warm  aron^- 
tick  seeds. 

Seedlip,  seid'lip.  \^ 

Seedlop,  sied'lSp./^-  -, 

A  vesiel  in  which  the  sower  carne9  hi«  seed. 

Seedpearl,  seed-perl',  &.  '  ; 

Small  grains  of  pearl* 

Seedplot,  8^^'plSc.  S.  ' 
Tlie  gmnad  on  whicn  plants  arc  sowed  to  be 
afterwards  transDlanted. 

Seedtime,  se^d'time.  s. 
The  saaion  of  sowine. 

Seedling,  seed'llng.  s.  (410) 
A  young  plant  just  risen  from  the  seed.  . 

Seedsman*  siedz'inan.  s.  (ss) 
The  sower,  he  that  scatters  the  (ited. 

Seedy,  s^cd'e.  a.  (182) 

Aboondibg  with  seed. 
Seeinx;,  s^'ing.  s.  (410) 

Sight,  vision. 

Seeing,  sce'ing.  .  \»j 

Seeing,  that,  see'ing-Trtat.  /     ^ 
Since,  it  beicg  so  chat. 

To  Seek,  s4ek.  v*  a. 
Fret,  sought  i  Part,  pan..  Sought.  To  look 
for,  to  aearcb  for j  to  solicit,  to  endeavour  to 
gain ;  to  go  to  nnd ;  to  piinue'  b^  seaet  ipa- 
chinatioos. 


To  Seek,  s4&;  v.  n.  (246) 

To  make  search,  to  make  ibqaiiy,  to  enka- 
vour ;  to  make  jlursuit ;  to  apply  to,  to  ujc 
solicitation  ;  10  endeavour  afier. 

Seeker,  seik'ur.  s.  (gs) 

'    One  who  seeks,  an  inquirer. 

To  Seel,  s^el.  v.  a.  {246) 
To  close  the  eyts.    A  term  of  Falcooiy,  the 
eyes  of  a  wild  or  hagged  hawk  b^ng  fbr  a 
time  seeled. 

To  Seem,  seem,  v,  n.  (246) 
To  appear,  to  make  a  show;  to  have  sem- 
blance ;  to  have  the  appearance  of  injth ;  Ii 
seems,  there  is  an  appeannce,  though  no  le- 
aliiy ;  It  is  sometimes  a  slight  afErmation,  it 
appears  to  be. 

Seemer,  seem'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  carries  an  appearance. 

Seeming,  seem'ing.  s.  (410) 
Appearance,  show,  resemblance;  £ur appear, 
ance;  opinion. 

Seemingly,  seem'ing-li.  ad. 

In  appearance,  in  show,  in  semblaoce. 
Seemingness,  siem'ing-ncs.  s. 
Plausibiiiqr,  fair  appearance. 

Seemliness,  seem'lA-nes.  s. 
Decency,   handsomeness,  comeliness,  grxe, 
beauty. 

Seemly,  seem-1^.  a.  (182) 

Decent,  becoming,  proper,  fit. 

Seem'lV,  seemnc.  ad. 

In  a  decent  nlanner,  in  a  proper  maDoer. 
Seen,  se^n.  a.  (:i46) 

Skilled,  versed. 

Seer,  s^er.  s. 
One  who  tees ;  a  prophet,  one  who  fbrcxes 
future  events. 

Seerwood,  seer' wud..  s. 
Dry  wood.— rSee  Searwood* 

Seesaw,  si's^w*  s, 

A  reciprocating  motion. 
To  See«aw,  se'slw.  V,  n. 

To  move  with  a  rociprocating  motion. 
To  Seeth,  sttTH,  V.  a.  (246) 

To  boil,  to  decod  in  hot  liquor. 
To  Seeth,  sc^th.  v.  n.  (467) 

To  be  in  a  state- of  ^ullidbo^  to  be  hot. 

Seether,  sieTH'fir.  s.  (98) 
A  boiler,  a  pot. 

Segment,  sig'mint.  s. 

A*  figure  conuined  between  a  chorl  sod  as 
arch  of  the  circle,  or  ao  much  of  diecirdes 
is  cutoflF  by  that  chord* 

To  Segregate,  seg'gri^tc.  v.  a. 

To  set  apart,  to  Separate  from  others.  (91) 

Segregation,  s^^gre-gi'shuo.  s. 

Separation  from  other). 

Seigneurial,  se-n&'riJi.  a.  (250) 

Invested  with  large  powers,  independent. 


Seignior,  se 


ne  yur.  s. 


U66} 


x\,  0^1  j«^     —  _.  ^ — , 

A  lord .    The  title  of  honour  given  by  Italiaai^ 

Seigniory,  sine'yur-rc. «.  (lis) 
A  lordship,  a  territory. 

SeIgnoragb,  scne'yuTAije.  s.  (po) 
Authority,  ackiiowledgincRC  of  power. 

To  Seic^oriztE,  sinc'vur-izc.  v.  a. 
To  lord  over.. 

Sei>Je,' sine.'s.      - 

A  net  used  in  fishing. 

To  Seize,  seze.  v.  a.  (250) 

To  take  possession  of,  to  grasp,  to  by  koM  00, 
tofiiskcnoni  to  take foiablc pwcsioo « <7 
law. 
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To  Seize/ sjze.  r.  n. 

-  To  fix  the  Msp  or  Ac  power  ^oo  aay  thioe^ 
Seizin,  se'zfp.  $-  .  .1 

The  aa  of  taking  pouetvon;  tiirlliings  ppft> 
icssed* 

SeizuWk«  s^'zh&re.  8.  (450) 
The  aft  of  letziqg ;  the  thii)g  Kized ;  the  a8 
of  taking  forcible  possession;  gripe,  posae»- 
sion;  catch. 

Seldom,  sel'Sum.  ad.  {x&6) 

Rarely,  not  often.  \      ' 

S&LDONrNE;$3y  scl'dum^'nes.  s« 

Uncommonncss,  rareness*.  „ ' 
To  Sel^ctJ  ji-llkt'.  V.  9. 

To  choose  in  preference  tp  otben  rejefied. 

Select*  se-llkt'.  a. 

Nicely  coos^,  thoifce;  c&Ued  out  on  account 
of  superiour  excellence.  , 

SrLECTiONj'se-lik'shuu^s.         j 

The  aB  of  culling  or' choosing,  choice* 
Selectness,  «?^li||i'nes.  s.   . 
The  sute  of  being  seleQ.      '     ' 

Selector,  si-lek'tur.  s,  (166) 

Hewhosdled«.  « 

SELENOGRAPHY,'s^I-le-nog'graf-i«s. 

(516)  A  desctipTiondf  the^nooo. 

Self,  self.  pron.  plur.  Selves. 
Its  primary  signification  seems  [tO  be  that  of  an 
ad|i»ctivc;  very,  particular,  this  above  othen ; 
it  IS  united  both  to  the  personal  prtMxMlm,  and 
to  the  neutral  prooouB  It^  ^od  it.  ^waya  added 
when  they  arc  used  reciprocally,  as,  I  did  not 
hurt  Him,  he  hUrt  Hinuelf;  The  people  hiai 
Ma,  but  I  cbp  myselfi  compounded  with 

-  Him,  a  pronoun  su^UaAtive,  Self  is  ia  appear- 
-ance  an  adjective ;  joined  to  My,  Thy,  Our, 
Your,  pronoun  adje£tivet^  it  seems  a  suhttan- 
tive  r  it  irmuch  used  in  Composition. 

Selfish,  silf'fsh.  a.       ; 
Aitenuve  only  to  one's  own '  interest,  ^oid  of 
regard  (or  othters. 

Selfishness,  selV!sb*nls.  s. 
Aueniion  to  his  own  interest,  vilfaoat  uy 
regard  to  others;  self-love. 

Selfishly,  silf'trfi-li.  ad. 

With  regard  only  to  hisown  iaanest,  without  < 
love  of  ocberi. 
Self-same,  selfsame,  a. 

Numerically  the  same. 

To  Sell,  sill.  v.  a. 

To  give  for  a  price. 

To  Sell,  sell.  v.  il 
To  have  commerce  or  traflick  with  one. 

Sellandcr,  sel'laii-ddr.  s.  (98) 
A  dry  scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastcm. 
Seller,  s?l'lur.  s.  (ps) 

The  person  that  sells,  vender. 

Selvage,  sll'vidje*  s.  (90)  '  /  , 
The  edge  of  cloth  where  ii  is  closed  by  com- 
plicating the  threads. 

Selves,  selvz. ' 

The  plural  of  Self. 

SembLable,  sem'bla-bl.  a.  (405) 

Like,  resembhng. 
Semblably,  sJm'bla-blq.  ad. 

With  resemblance. 
Semblance,  sem'blanse.  s.  ! 

Likeness,  similitude ;  appearance,  show,  figttre.  j 
Semblant,  s2m'blant.  a.     _ 

Like,  resembling,  having  the  appearance  of. 

any  tbiog,    Litue  used. 
SEMBLATiVE^slro'bla-tiv.a.  (512)  * 

Resemblxng. 


To  S.PMBLI5,  sim'WvV.JK  (405) 
To  represent,  to  make  a  likeaess. 

Semi,  sem'mi.  s.  (182) 
<  A  word  which,  used  in  Composition,  signifies 

Semiannular,  setn«anl*an'nu-lar. 
a.    Half  round. 

SEMl'BHiiF,  sem'ini-bref.  s. 
A  note  in  musick  relatine  to  time. 

Semicircle,  sem'me-ser-kl.  s. 

A  half  round,  part  of  a  circle  divided  by  the 

diameter. 

S^MlciKetED,  sem-roe-slr'kld.^ 

Semicircular,    slm-me-ser'^  >a. 

k6.lJr.  (88)  (359)  J. 

Half  tound. 

SEMicoLOhf,  sera-inl-kiMon.  s. 
Half  a  colon,  a  point  made  thtte  [  ;  ]  to  note 
a^greater  pause  than  that  of  a  c6mma. 

SemidiameteRj-  sem-mc-di-ain'l^ 

tur.  s.  \gs) 

Half  (he  line,  which,  drawn  through  the  cen- 
tre of  a  circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

Semifluid,  s&n-mi-fl&'id.  a. 

Imper{e£lly  fluid. 

Semilunar,  slm-ixii-l2i^xilr^.  (88)1 
SemilunAry,  sim-m^-lu'nar-i.    / 
ad..    lUapnbling  in  £brm  a  half  cbooo. 

Semimetal,  $em'ine*mlt-tL  s. 
Half  raetal,  imjieTfefl  metal. 

Seminality,  sin-i-nal^e-ti.  s. 
The  nature  of  seed;  the  power  of  being  pro- 
duced. 

Seminal,  s^m'^-nSl.  a.  (88) 
*"  '  to  seed;  oomaiped  in  the  a^ 


Seminary,  slm'^-nS-ri.s.  (512) 

The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to  be 
afterwards  transplanted ;  the  place  or  original 
stock  whence  any  thing  is  brought ;  seminal 
state ;  original,  first  principles ;  breedine  place, 
plice  of  education  from  whence  sctiolars  are 
transplanted  into  life. 

Semination,  slm«-4-ni'sh&n.  s. 

The  ad  of  sowing. 

SekI^n ifioal,  sSm-i-nfPi-kSl.      1 

Semtnifick,  slm-^-ntflk.)  (509)  J 
a.    l^rodufiGve  of  seed. 

Seminification,   sem-e-nif-^-ki'- 

sh&i.  s.  ' 

The  propogatfon  from  the  seed  or  seminal 

parts. 

Semkopacous,  sein«ine*&-pi'kus.  a. 

Half  dark. 

S£MtORi>iMAT£,  s^in-nie-&rMe.n&te. 
I  Si    A  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  and  biseded 
'  by  the  axis,  .and  reaehiog  fipom  one  side  of  the 
scBion  to  anothcTA 

Semipedal,  se-mip'^-dal.  a.  (518)- 

Containing  half  a  fOot. 

SemipelluciD,    sehn-m^plUliu'sld. 
a.    Half  olear«  imperfeSly  transparent. 

Semiperspicuous,  «ein-in^p^r. 

sp?k'u-ds.  a. 
"•^  Half  transp^rei|r,  impetfeAly  clear. 

SeMiq^ a'drate,  sim-mk^kvii' 

drat.  (91) 
SemiquartilEj  sem-me-kwi 
'    til.  (uo) 

In  Astronomy,  aa  aspe£l  6f  the  planets  %^ben 
.   distant  from  each  othcy  foatf^ve  degrees,'  or 
one  sine  and  a  half. 


SEMjoyAVEHf,  sim'mi-kwi-vlr.  s. 
In  Musick,  a  note  conuining  half  the  quantity 
of  the  quaver. 

SEMiQUiNTii,E,.sim-mi-fc'wtn'tfl.  $. 
(140)  la  Astronomy,  an  aspect  trf  the  pbnei» 
when  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six  degrees  from 
one  another. 

Semisextile,  sem-me-seks'til.  s. 
(140)  A  Sembixth,  an  aspect  of  the  phnet* 
when  they  arc  distant  from  each  other  one- 
twelfth  jart  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

SEMiSPHERiCAL,slm-m4-sflr're-kaI* 

a.  (88)  Belonging  to' half  a  sphere. 
SfiMisPHEROiDAL,  seua-mi-sEe-rfid' 

al.  a. 
Formed  like  a  half  spheroid* 

Semitertian,  sliti-ini-ter*shfin.  8^ 
An  ague  compounded  of  a  tertian  and  a  quo- 
tidian* 

Semivowel,  sem'me-viii-lL  $► 

A  consonaoiL  which  has  an  imperfect  sound  ot 
its  own. 

Sempiternal,  slin-pe-tJr'nah  a. 
Eternal  in  fiimrity,  having  beginning,  but  na 
end ,  in  Poetiy,  Kis  u^d  simply  for  eternal. 

Sempiternity.  sJin-pi-tir'ne-ti.  s» 
Future  duration  without  end* 

Sempstress,  scm'strls.  s.  (515) 

A  woman  whole  business  is  to  sew,,  a  woman 
who  lives  by  her  needle. — ^Thii  wordought  to* 
he  written  Seamstress, 

Senary,  sen'na-re.  a- 
See  ^GRANARY.«--Betonging  to- the  nunr> 
her  SIX,  containing  six. 

Senate,  sin'nSt.  s.  (gi) 

An  'assembly  of  toonsellors  a  body  of  mea 
set  apart  to  consult  for  the  publick  good. 

Senatehouse,  sln'nat-h6&se.  s. 
Place  of  publick  council: 

Senator,  s^n'na-tur.  s.  (166) 
A  puhlifik  otoosellor. 

Sen  atori al,  s^n-nS-tp'ri-al.  \ 

Senatorial,  sln-na-ta'ri-an.  / 

Belonging  to  senators,  befitting  Koaiors»    . 

To  SBND,^nd.  V.  a. 
To  dispatch  from  one  phKre  to  another ;  to- 
commission  by  authority  to  go,  and  a£l ;  to- 
gram  as  from  a  distant  place ;  to  inflict  as  from 
a  distance;  to  emit,  to  immit;  to  diffuse,  to> 
propagate. 

To  Send,  send.  v.  n. 
To  deliver  or  dispatch  a  message ;    to  send 
for.  to  require  by  message  tocome  or  causa  t»> 
be.  brought. 

Sender,  sind'ur.  s.  (98) 

He  that  sends. 

Senescence,  s^-n£s'. sense,  s.  (5i0)- 

The  state  of  growing  old,  deeay  by  time. 
Seneschal,  ^2n'nls'*kal.. s..  * 

One  who  had  in  great  houses«tHe  care  of  feasts,' 
or  domestick  ceremonies. 

(ff^  Dt,  Kenrick  prooouncet  the  cb  in  this  word 
like  sbi  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott.  Bu- 
chanan, and  Barclay,  like  i.   As  the  word  doea 

,  not  come  from  the  learned  lafq;nages  (35»»)  if 
usage  were  equaL  I  should  prefer  Di'^^Cen- 
rick^s  prononaatlon.  The  rest  of  our  orthoe- 
pnts  either  have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark 
the  sound  of  these  letten.  / 

Senile;  si'nile.  a.  (i40) 
Belonging  to  old  age,  comequett  00  old  ag^ 
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Senior,  si'ne-ir,  or  jfhc'y uf.  kl 

(i  13)  One  older  than  tnother,  one  who  on 
account  of  longer  tiqie  has  totat  soperiority ; 
an  aged  person. 
Seniority,  si-ni-ir'e-ic.  $. 

Eldership,  pnoriiy  of  hirth. 

Senna,  sin'na.  s.  (92) 

A  physical  tree. 

SennighTj,  sSn'n!t.  s.  (i44) 

The  space  ot  seven  wEhisand  days,  a  vn*k. 
Senocular,  s^-nok'ki-lar.  a. 

Having  six  eyes.  ^       ^ 
Sensation,  sen-sa'shun.  s. 

Piciteption  by  means  of  the  semes. 
Sense,  s^nse.  s.  (427)  (431)   ,    ^.  ^ 

Faculty  or  power  by  which  cxtefnal  objctts 
ihc  senses,  scnsa- 


perception;  understanding,  soundness  of  facul- 
ties; strength  of  natuittl  reason;  -reason,  rea- 
sonable meaning;  opinion,  flotioo,  judge- 
ment; consciousness,  conviQion;  moiai  per- 
ception; dieanihg,  imports 

Senseless,  sins'lis.  a. 

Wanting  sense,  Wanting  life,  voidof  all  lifeor 
.  pefccp^ioni  unfeeling,  wanting,  perception  i 
unreasonable,  sulpid ;  contrary  16  true  judge- 
ment;  wanting  sensibility,  warning  qujckness 
or  keenness  of  perception;  wanting  know- 
ledge, unconscious. 

Sen*selessly,  sens'les-le.  ad.        .' 
In  a  senseless  manner,  stupidly,  unreasonably. 

Senselessness,  slhs'lis-n^s.  s. 

folly,  absurdity.  ^  ^      • 

Sensibility,  sin-se-bil  e-ie,  s. 
Quickness  df  sensation;  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. 

Sensible,  sen'$i-y.  a..  (405)     ... 

Having  the  power  of  percemng  by  the  scftses; 
perceptible  ^by  the  senses ;  pcrceivtid  by  the 
mind;  perceiving  by  either  mind  or  senses; 
havinft  moral  perception ;  faanfiog  quick  i wcl- 
Iccttialfccling,  being  easily  or  strongly  affcacjii 
convinced,  persuaded;  in  low*  ccJrt^ersitron, 
it  hte  somctraies  the  sehse  ot  fcasonable,  judi- 
cioers,  wise. 
SENSiBLENESS,.sen'si-bl-pls.  s« 
-  Possibility  to  be  pereeived  by  the  setfKs; 
aaual  perception  by  mind  or  body;  ^ick- 
mss  of  perception,  sensibility ;  painful  consci- 
oumess. 
Sensibly,  sen' se-ble.  ad. 
Pckepiibly  to  the  senses  ;  wuh  pcreeptton  01 
either  ttiiiid  or  body ;  cxiemalW,  by  iraorts- 
■ion  on  the  senses;' with  quick  lutclleaual 
perception;  in  low  language,  judiciously,  Sca- 


?.  (157) 
but  not  reason. 


»onably.  ,    ,   ,    , 

Sensitive,  sen'se-tiv 

Haviog  sense  of  perception,  but  not  tea 

Sensitively,  sen's^-tivJi.  ad. 

In  a  sensitive  manner. 

SensoriuM.  s^n-«o'r^/S'«:\s ' 
Sensory,  sen^so-re.  (557)  J    \    , 

The  pvt  where  the  senses  transmit  their  per 
•    dcptidns  to  the  mind,  the  teat  of  sense ;  6%an 
of  sensation.  '!^,*;     | 

Sensual,  sen'shu-al.  a.  (452)    ':;    ' 
-    Consisting  in  sense,  depending  on.  sense,  al-, 
feeling  ihc  senses, .  plcasuig.  10  the  senses,  car- 
nal* not  spiritual;    devoted  to  sense,  lewd, 
luxurious.  4   •        *    '       i 

SENSUALIST,  sen'shu-ial-ist..^.     ' 
.A  «mal  person,  one  devoted  to  cdrporcal 
pleasures.  ^ 


Sen su Atitv; sih.sh^4l'i4i.  §; • 

Addiction  to  brutal  and  •corporeal  pl^asniti. 
TaSENSUALi2E,sert'siA-a-iize.  v.  a. 
To  sink  to  sensual  pleasures,  to  degrade  ihe 
mind  into  subjection  (o  the  senses. 

Sensually,  ^n'shu-al-i.  id. 

In  a  sensual  ^nner« 

Sensuous.  sIn'shi-Ss.  a.  (452) 

Tender,  pathciick,  full  of  passion. 

Sent,  sent.- 

The  part,  pass  of  sen^.       » 
Sentence,  sen'tense.  s.      ^ 

JMcrmination  ordcefslon,  as  of  ajndgt,  tivil 
XH-iriininal ;  it  is  usually  spoken  ctcondemna- 
tiot  pronounced  by  the  judge  ;  a  maxim,  an 
axidbfi,  generally  mOral ;  a  ^ort  panigra^t  a 
period  in  writing.  ^ 

To  Sentence,  ^sin' tense,  v.  a. 

To  pass  the  last  judgment  00  any  one ;  to.con- 

<fcmn.  1  4    a    t 

SE'NTENTiosiTY,seti-ten-she-os'e-te. 

8.    Comprehension  m  a  sentence. 
SENTENTious,slri-ten'shus.  a.  (292) 

(314)    Abounding  with  short  sentences,  axi- 

oms,  amdliiaxltns,  short  and  cneigetick. 
Sententiously,  sen-ten' shus-l5. 

ad.    In  •short  sentences,  with  striking  brevj«r. 
SENTENTl0USNES8,si'n^tin'sh69-,nes 

s.  Pithiness  of  semeYicdsi'bpevitywittfitrertgth. 

SENTERV/s^'ter-ii  s.    '    "  ' 
One  whp  is,  sent  to  watcji  Ifa  i  garrison,  6r  in 
the  o«itlin^'of  ^  «yitff.  ^ 

SB^NTiENt,  sitt'she-lnt.  a.  (542)  ' 
Perceiving,  having  perception. 

Sentient,  sin' shJJeht.  s. 
H&thiit  %as  peVtepfibn. ' 

Sentiments  sin'ii-mcnt.  s. 
Thought.'  tiotlbn,  opinion ;  the  sense   con- 
sidered dfsi5hctly  trdm  the  language  or  things, 
a  shiking  sfcnrencc  in  a  composition. 

Se n t I N  EL,  sen ' tle-hel ..  s. 
One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  picvent 
surpris^. 

SENtRX,  seVi'tri.  «. 

A  waicH,  a  sentinel,  one  ^vU^  watches  in  a 
''garrison  w  ^nay ;  .^i|»rfl,  watch,  the  du^y  of  a 

sentry.  '         .   '• 

Sepa-rai^iI^ty,  iep.*pir-i'.b!l'i-te. 

The  quality  of  admitting  disunion  or  tiUcctp- 

tion. 

Separable,  sep'par-a-bl.  a.  (405) 
:Sascb]^rve  Of  disunion,  discerpiible  \  posable 
to  be  di$joinc4  from  something. 

SB?A*AftLEKBS8,»^p'pir-i.bl-Ill«.  •« 
Capableness  of  being  separable. 

To  Separate, 'fclp/pir-ite.  v.  a. 

To  break,  10  divide  into  parts ;  tddisvnire,  to 
disjoin;  to  sever  frDmike'rtest ;  to  sec  apdrt ; 
to  segregate ;  to  withdrawv 

To  Separate,'  ihp'pkr^ht.v.  n. 

To  part,  to  be  disunited. 

Separate,  s^^tt'par-Xtia.  (^1)       ^ 

Divided  from  the  rcii;  disunited  m)m  the 
bocV,  di^sBi^^irMxigtyirc^  iiat|we. 
Separately,  sep'par«^at4e.  ad. 
Apart,  singly*fAli««iy.        .^       ^  I 

The  sute  of  being  separate.     ^ 

SEBA^iAXiaN,  siJp-fat-a'shQn.  s. 

The  act  of  separating,  Misjunclfon;  ihe  state 
p^ being  separate,    disunion;    the  chyraical 

-'ShalTsISj  br  oper^ffion   *   disuniliflg  things. 

'  mingkdi  diroJcCj  disjtlhai^  iWwtt  a  maiticd 
state.  •'       -  '       •'     ' ' 


Separatist.  8Jp'par4l-tIst.  & 

One  fwlw  i#vm  froii  ifae  Cliisicfa,  •  lehls- 

matick.  .. 

HEPARATbR,  •ip'jp^r-a.tur.  s.  (521) 

One  who  divides,  a  divider. 
SeparatOry,  aip'par-a-tir-i.  a* 

(5t«)    Used  in  aepatitioo. 
Sepositionj  scp.po-zish'un.  8. 

(530)  The  act  of  setting  apart,  segregaiioo. 

Sept,  sipt.  s. 

A  clan,  a  race,  a  generation. 
Septangijlar,  sep-tahg'gu-lar.  a. 
Having  seven  comers  or  ^i^s. 

September,  scp-tem-b4r.  s. 
Th6  ninth  mobdi  of  the  year,  the  scvaith 
from  March. 

Septenary,  sip'tcn-lr-i.  a.  (512) 
Consisting  of  seven. 

Septenary,  s^p'tin-nar-i.  s. 

Th6  number  seven. 
Septennial,  sipuin'ii4-il.  a. 

([113),,  Lasting  aevfcn  yctt&;  happening  once 

in  sev^  years*  ■ 
Septentrion,  sip-t^n^trc-fin.  s. 

The  north. 
Septentriqn,  sip-tin ^ri-Sn.'^ 
SiiPTBNTRiONAL,  sip-ten' tri-  >a. 

*VunTaU       (      ..  J 

Noitfaemr^ 

SeptentriONALITY,  sip-tin'tri- 

4ri.al*e.<c.  s.      . 
,    Wortherlmess.  ,   , 

SfPTI^NTRIOMALLY,  slp-tSn'uC-On- 

SUli.aii. 
Towards  the  north,  nortliwty. 

To  SEPTENTRiONATfe,  sip-tln'lre- 

o-nite.  v.  n,  (91)  , 
To  tend  northarly. 

Septicau,  »«p*ti-kll.  a« 

'H«vii^  power  .10  prooMie  •r  .prodoce  petre- 
Action. 

Septilateral,  sip-tc-lat'tir-al.  a. 

Having  «iCBi  sades. 

Septuagenary,.  sip.t4bA4d'j4-nS. 

rh.  a.  (46^)  (^2«) 
Consisting  of  seventy. 

Septuagesimal,   scp-tshi-a-jcs'si- 

mal.  a. 
Consisting  x)f  seventy. 

Septuag/nt,  sip'tshfi-a-ifnt.  s. 
USs)  The  old  Greek  version   of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called  as  being  supposed  the 
work  of  seventy-two  imerpreters.  ■ 

Septuple,  sep'ti-pl.  a.  (405) 
Seven. times  as  much. 

Sepulchral,  se-pul'kral  a. 

Relating  to  burial,    relating  to   the  grave, 
monumental. 

Sepulchre,  «ep'pul-kur.  s.  (416) 

(r77)  A  grave,  a  tomb. 

ff^  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  io 

original  accent  on  the  seeosd  lywiMe,  etdxr 

by  the  necessity  or  caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by 

its  similitude  to  thejgenerality-of  wonk  of  tbii 

^fertn«Dd  iwimb«r*orVyllable$  (303),  which  ge* 

nerally  have  the  accent  on  the  tarst  syllablc- 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  it  is  accented  fay  $h^- 

spt^are  and'Mikon  on  the  second  syllable,  but 

.  by  Jonson  and  .Prior  mo«^  properly  on  the 

first ;  and  be  fl|i|^t-hai?e  «dM»  m  Shaheapc^ 

has  sometimes  done : 
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nAr  (167),  nftt  (tda);  tfibefiyi),  tSb  (l>3),  b4ll  (173);  iil  (299);  p&Jnd  (ais);  thin  U66\  this  (469J. 


«  Oa  to  thjr  lady*i  giavB  and  call  her  thence ; 
,  «*  Or  at  the  least  in  hcrt,  sepulcbrc  thine." 

Sbaiesptare. 
**  I  am  glad  to  secthat  time  survive, 
«*  Where  merit  is  not  sepuUhred  alive.** 

*'  Thou  JO  tepulcbred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
*•  That  kings  forsach  a  tomb  wouldwishtodie.** 

•<  See  the  wide  waste  of  all  involving  years ; 
"  And  Rome  its  own  sad  icpuUhr*  appears.** 

To  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as 
Shakespeare  and  MiUon  have  done,  is  agree- 
able to  a  vcr)'  general  rule,  when  we  intro- 
duce into  our  own  language  a  word  From  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  either  preserve  it  entire,  or 
with  the  same  number  of  syllables;  in  this  case 
wc  preserve  the  accent  on  the  sante  $>'llablc  as 
in  ihe  qriginal  word.  This  rule  has  some  ex- 
ceptions, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Principles, 
No.  (^03  ^,)  but  has  still  a  very  great  extent. 
Noyfse^/cbrutn,  from  which  this  word  is 
derived,  has  the  accent  on  the  sccpnd  syllaWc; 
and  sefulchre  ought  to  have  it  ori  the  same  ; 
yfhWt  sepulture  J  on  the  contrary,  bemg  formed 
from  sepultura,  by  dropping  a  syllable,  the  a3 
cent  removes  to  the  first,  (sec  Academy.) 
As  a  confirmation  that  the  current  pronunci- 
ation of  Sepulchre  was  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  tyilable,  every  old  inhabitant  of  London 
can  recoiled  alwa)'s  having  heard  the  Church 
called  by  that  name  so  pronounced;  but  the 
antepenultimate  accent  seems  tkow  so  fixed  as 
to  make  an  alteration  hopeless.  Mr.  Forster, 
io  his  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  says  that 
this  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  pre- 
•ent  day  ;  and  l^r,  Johnson,  Mr.  £lphinston, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Keonck,  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Barcby,  Entick,  and  W. 
Johnston,*  placb  the  act^nlon  the  first  syllable 
both  of 'this  word  and  sepulture.  Fenning 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  .^^- 
fulchre  when  a  noun,  and  on  the  first  when  a 
verb .  Mr.  Sheridan  veiy  properly  ire  verses  th  is 
order:  W*  Johnston  places  th4  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  Sepiilture\  and  Bailey  on 
the  second  of  both.  AH  our  onhdepists  place 
the  accent  on  -the  sc^nd  syllable  of  sepulchral, 
'  except  Dr.  Ash  and*  Barclay,  who  place  it 
opon  the  same  sytla^lc  as  ia  Sepulchre  ;  and 
the  uncooth  protsbnciatidh  this  accentuation 
produces,  ii  a  fresn  1^'oof  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  common  accent.  (493) 

To  Sepulchre^  sl-pfil^kfir.  v. a. 

(493)  To  bury,  ttfentomV 

Sepulture,  sep'T;)ul.turc.  s.  (177) 

Interment,  burial. 

Sequacious^  s^-kwi'shus.  a.  {444) 

Following,  attendant;  dudile,  pliant. 

Sequacity,  si-kwas'A.tc.  s. 
Dufiility,  toughness. 

Sequel,  se'kwel.  s. 

Conclusion,  succeeding  part;  consequence, 
event;  consequence  inferred,  consequential- 
ness. 

Sequence,  s^'kw^nse.  s. 

Order  of  succession;  seriesj  arrangement, 
method. 

Sequent,  s^'kwlnt.  a. 

Following,  succeeding;  conseauential. 

To  Sequester,  sl-kwes'iir.  v.  a. 
To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vacy ;  to  put  aside,  to  remove ;  to  \vitbdraw, 
tt>  segregate ;  to  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the 
owner  to  that  of  others;  to  deprive  of  pos- 


SfiQUESTRABLf,  si-kwfe'tra-bl.  a. 
Sobjcd  to  privation;  capable  of  lepantioD. . 


Ta  Sequestrate,  s^-kw^s'trite. 

V.  n.  (91}  To  sequester,  to  separate  from 
company. 

Sequestration,  sek-wes-tri'shun. 

'•..(530)  Separation,  retirement;  disunion, 
disjunclion;  st^te*  of  being  set  aside ;  depriva- 
tion of  the  use  and  profits  of  a  possession.  • 

Sequestrator,  sek-wes-tra'tur.  s. 
One  who  takes  from  a  ipan  the  profits  of  his 
possessions* 

Seraglio,  se-ral'yo.  $.  (383) 
A  house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery* 

Seraph,  ser'raf.  s,  (413) 
One  of  the  orders  of  angels. 

Seraphical,  sc-raPfe-kal.     \ 

Seraphick,  sc-raf'tlk.  (509)  J^* 

Angelick,  angelical. 

Seraphim,  ser'ra-flm.  s.  Plural. 

Angels  of  one  of  the  heavenly  orders. 
Sere,  ihc.  a'. 

Dry,  withered,  no  longer  green, 
$fiHiiNADE,  ser-e-nlde'.  s. 

^ustck  or  soAus  with  which  ladies  are  enter- 

taiued  by  their  lover*  in  the  night. 

To  Serenade,  ser-e-nade?.  v.  a. 

To  entertain  with  normal  musick. 
SERENE..jje-»rine'.  a. 

Calm,  placid  ;  unruffled,  even  t>f  temper. 

SERi5.NELV,Jje-renc'le.  ad. 
CaUnly,,  qaiciiy;    with    unruffled    temper, 
coolly. 

Sereneness,  se-rene'ncs.  s. 

Serenity, 

Serenitude,  se-rln'ni-tfidc.  s. 
Cafanoeas,.  coolness  of  mind. 

Serenity,  se-ren'ne-tc.  s.  (530)      , 

Calmness,  temperature;  peace,  quietness; 
eveflaess'of  .temper. 

Serge,  sirdjc.  s, 
AJuDdofdoth. 

Sergeant,  sar'iant.  s,  (100) 
An  ofiicer  whose  business  is  to  escecute  the 
commands  of  magistrates ;  a  petty  officer  in  the 
army ;  a  bwyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a 
judge ;  it  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
servants,  as  Sergeant  chinirgeons. 

SergbantrV,  sar'Jant-tri.  s. 
A  peculiar  service  due  to  the  king  for  the 
tenure  of  lands. 

Sergeantship,  s3r'janush!p.  ». 
The  office  of  a  serjeant. 

Series,  se'riez.  s. 
Sequence,  orden  succession,  coone* 

Serious,  se'ri-us.  a.  (314) 

Grave,  solemn;  important. 

Seriously,  si|rc-us.)i.  ad. 
Gravely,  solemnly,'  in  eamesu 

Seriousness,  sJ'ri-fis-nes.  s. 
Gravity,  solemm^,  earnest  attention. 

Sermon,  sir'mun.  s.  (100)  (j66) 
A  discourse  of  insuu8ion  pronouncra  by  a 
Divine  for  the  edification  of  the  people^. 

Sermonize,  ser'min-ize.  v.n* 
To  preach  or  give  imtruaioa  ia  a  frnaal 
manner.'— ifj^, 

SEROSiTY/se-ris'si-ti.  s. 
^  Thm  or  watery  part  of  the  blood. 

Serous,  se'rSs.  a. 
Thin,  watery ;  adapted  to  the  scrunoi. 

Serfint.  sIr'pAnt.  t. 
An  aninil  that  moves  hy  oiidabtioo  without 

lcgji« 


Serpentine,  scr' pen-trie*  a.  (i4o). 

Resembling  a  scrpcm;  winding  like  a  serpemr 

Serpiginous,  ser-pid'je-nus.  a. 

Disea&ed  with  a  :>erpi^o. 

Serpigo,  scr-j)i'g6,  -or  scr-pe'go.  ». 

(112)  A  kind  ot  tcticr.—Sec  V e  R-T I G  O . 

Serrate,  ser'rate.  (91)! 
Serrated,  ser'ra-tdd.  /^* 

Formed  wiih  jags  or  iiidcmurcs  like  the  c^cc 

of  a  saw. 

Serrature,  ser'ra-iure.  %. 
Indenture  like  trcth  of  a  j^jw. 

To  Serry,  scr're.  v.  a. 
To  press  close,  to  drive  hard  logcihrr.  - 

Servant,  ser'vcint.  s.  (100) 

One  who  attends  anoihcr,  and  atls  at  bis  com- 
mand; one  in  a  Slate  of  suUjcflion,  unusual; 
a  word  of  civility  used  ig  supcrioui&  or  equals. 
(J:^  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  has 
.ac9i*ired  by  time  a  softer  .^gnification  than  its 
orwinal,  Knave ;  which  oriftinally  si^n  ficd 
only  a  servant,  but  is  now  de«enc:rittd  into  a 
Qbeatt  while  Sernjant^  which  siyiificd  ori^ 
-ginally  a  peison  prcs.rvcd  from  draih  by  ihc 
conqueror,  and  reserved  for  slavery,  signifiea 
only  an  obedient  attendant. 

To  Serve,  serv.  a.  (100) 

To  attend  at  comtnapd.;  to  bring  as  a  menial 
attendant;  to  be  suhseivicni  or  .subordiriaie 
to;  to  supply  with  any  thing  ;  to  obry  in  mi- 
litary a£Hons;  to  be  sufficient  to;  10  be  of  use 
to,  to  assist;  to  promote ;  to  eompiv  wiih  ;  -lo 
satisfy,  to  coniem ;  to  stand  instead  of  any 
thmg  to  one;  to  recjuitCi  as  He  served  me  un- 
^  gratefully;  m  Divinity,  to  worship  the  Siw 
pjerac  Bcif^ ;  To  serve  a  warrant,  to  icizc  an 
offender  and  carry  him  to  justice. 

To  Serve,' scrv.  V.  n.  '- 

To  be  a  servant,  or  slave ;  to  be  ?Yi  subjef^ion;  • 
to  attend,,  to  wait;  to  a6V  in  war;  to  proilucc 
the  end  desired  ;  to  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose  ; 
to  suit,  to  be  convenient ;  to  conduce,  to  be  of 
use ;  to  officiate  or  minister.    • 

Service,  scr'vis.  s.  (142) 

Menial  office,  low  business  done  at. the  com- 
mand of  a  master ;  attendance  of  a  servant; 
place,  office  of  a  servant ;  any  thing  doiie  bv 
way  of  duty  to  a  supcriour  ;  aiteiidaocc  on  arv 
ttiperiour;  profcssioo  of  respect  uttered  or 
sent;  obedience,  submission;  ati  on  the  per- 
formance of  which  possession  depends;  aciudi 
duty,  office;  employment,  busjness;  miliiaiy 
duty;  a  militarv  achievement  i  purpose^  uses 
uschil  c^ce,  advantages  favour;  publick 
office  of  devotion  ;  couric,  order  of  dishes :  a 
tree  and  fruit. 

Serviceable,  slr'vfs-a-bl.  a. 

Active,  diligent,  officious;  useful,  beneficial. 
Serviceableness,  s^r'vis.a-bUnes. 
s.    Officiousness,  acuvuy;    uscfulncis,  benc- 
ncialoess. 

Serv  I  le,  ser'viC  a.  ( j  4o) 

Slavish,  mean;  fav^pg,  cringing. 

Servilely^  ser'^^Je.  ad. 

Meanly,  slavisWy. 

Servileness,  ser'vil-nes."l 
Servility,  ser-vil'i-ti    /^' 

Slavishncas,  involuntary  obedience ;  meanness, 
ocpendcwe,  bamess;  ilaveiy,  the  condiiioa 

Serving-man,  sir'ving-man.  s. 

A  menial  servant. 

Servitor,  ser'v^-tur.  s,  {166)       •    ^ 
Servant,  attendant ;  one  of  the  lowest  orftt  ik 
the  UAiversity.  ^ 
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Servitude*  sir'vi-tidc.  s. 

SbverjF,  stice  of  a  skve,  dependence^  tenr»M 
collectively. 


SfiRUM,  se'ram. 


41'.  >a. 


The  thin  and,  watery  part  that  sepvatca  firom 
the  rest  in  any  liquor;  the  part  of  the  blood 
which  in  cpagulatioa  separate^  from  the 
grume. 

Sesquialter,  sis-kwe-^t'tir 
Sesquialteral,  ses-kwe  "' 

In  Geometry,  is  a  ratio,  vrhere  one  quantity  or 
number  contains  another  dnce  aad  half  as  much 
more ;  as  six  and  nine. 

Sesquiplicate,  sls-kw!p'ple-kaU  a. 
(9.1)  In  Mathematicks,  is  the  proponion  one 
quantity  or  number  has  to  another,  m  the  ratio 
of  one  half. 

SfiSftUXPEDAL,  sls-.kwip'pJ*dil.^ 

Sesquipedalian*  ses-kwi-pe- >a. 

di'lf  an^.  (518)  J 

Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Sesqu itertian,  ses-kwc-ter^shun. 
3.  Having  such  a  ratio  as  that  one  qviantiiy  or 
number  contains  another  once  ana  one  tWd 
part  more,  as  between  six  and  eight.    - 

Sess,  ses.  s. 
Kate,  cess  charged*  tax. 

Session,  sesh'un.  s. 
The  dB  of  -sitting ;  an  assembly  d  magistiates 
ttf  senators ;  the  space  for  which  an  assembly 
sits,  without  intermission  or  recess;  a  meetifig 
of  justices,  as  the  Sessions  of  the  peat^e. 

Sesterce,  s^s'i^rse.  s. 

Amoiig  the  Romans,  a  sum  of  about  eig^t 
pounds  one  shilling  and  five-pence  halfpenny 
sterling. 

To  Set,  s?t.  v.  a. 
Prct.  1  Set.  Part  pass.  I  am  set.  To  place,  to 
put  in  any  situation  or  p)a<;e ;  to  put  into  any 
condition,  state,  or  posture ;  to  make  mption- 
less;  to  fix,  to  state  by  some  rule;  to  regulate, 
to  adjust,  to  set  to  rousicki  to  adapt  with  notes; 
10  plant,  not  sow;  to  intersperse  or  nwrk^h 
My  thing ;  ta reduce  from'  a  frafiutcd'  or  dislo- 
cated state ;  to  appoint,  to  fix  j  lo^take  at  play; 
tofixinmetat;  to  embarras,  to  distress-;  to 
apply  to  something ;  to  fix  the  eyes-;  toofl^r 
for  a  price ;  to  place  in  order,  to  frame ;  to 
station^  t0  place;  to  oppose;  to  bring  to  a  fine 
edge,  as  Tb  set  a  razor ;  To  set  about,  to  apjjly 
10  (  To  set  against,  to  place*  io  a  state  of  enmny 
or  opposition ;  To  set  apart,,  to  ncgle-a  for  a 
aeaaoR  t  to  set  aside,-  te  omit-for  ihtf  ^irescnt ; 
torejeB;  to  abrogate,  to  annul*;  To  se^l^, 
to  regards  tocaicem  ;  to  rejetVor  owitrfoBthe 
present;  Tosetdowo,  to  mention,,  to. exA^ain, 
to  relate  in  writing;  To  set  fojib,  to  publish^ 
to  promulgate,  to  make  appear ;  1  o  set  for- 
ward; to  advance,  to  promote ;  To  s^t  off,  to 
recommend,  to  adorn,  to  embellish';  T6  set  on 
or  upon,  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  incitot  to 
attack,  toaesault:;  to  fix  the  anantion^  to  de- 
termine to  any  thiag.wkhsctilcd.raf)d  fciHrWwv 
lution;  To  set  out,  id  assign*  to.ailot;  ip.puj).- 
lish ;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or  disiinftions  of. 
space;  toadbrn-,  to.  cmbcHt«h^,  to  raise;  to 
equip;  To  set  up,  to  ere£lw  tOJettablfsh 
SMwly;  to  mK$  to  oxak;  to  plaee.iinvieiir ; 
•  to  plko  in  iK()Me#  tafi^vtojTBti ;,  t(i:raiae.wiih 
the  voice;  to  advance;  (oraise  tattiia&iaii 
forturjc. 

To  Set,  set.  V.  n.        .  .^ 

To  fal)  below  the  horizen* .  a$  the.supLat.cvco* 
ing;  to  he  fixed  hard;  to  bc.extingqish'cd .0r 

laarkencd,  as  the  sun  at  ni^bt ;  lo  set  nuisick  to 
Words  {  40  become  not  fluid  ;  'to  £^,  or  pa&, 


or  put  one's  self  into  any  state  or  posture ;  to 
catch  birds  with  a  dog.  that  sets  them,  that  is, 
lies  down  and  points  them  out ;  to  plant,  not 
sow ;  to  apply  one's  self;  To  set  about,  to  £all 
to,  to  begin ;  To  set  in,  to  fix  in  a  particular 
state ;  To  set  on  or  upon,  to  begin  a  march, 
or  enierprizc ;  To  set  on,  to  "make  an  attack ; 
To  set  out,  to  have  beginning  ;  to  begin  a 
journey;  to  begin  the  World;  To  set  to,  to 
apply  htmaelf  to ;  To  set  up,  to  b«gin  a  trade 
openly. 

Set,  s^t,  part.  a. 
Riegu)ar,  not  lax;    mtde  in  eonseqneace  of 
some  formal  rale. 

Set,  set.  s. 

A  number  of  thixig»  soited  to  each  -other  ;  any 
thing  not  sown,  hut  put  iii  a  state  of  some 
growth  into  the  ground;  the  fall  of  the  sun 
below  the  horizon ;  a  wager  at*  dice. 

Setaceous,  si-tl'shus.  a;  (337} 

Bristly,  set  with  strong  hairs. 

Seton,  se'tn.  s.  {i7Q).  .       '.-r 

A  seton  is  mide  when  the  skin  is  takcti  up  with 
the  needle,  andthe  wound  kept  open  by  a  ^wisr 
of  silk  or  hair,  that  humours  may  veirt  thctn- 
;  selves.  Farriers  call  this  operation  in  cattle  • 
Rpwelling. 

Settee,  sct-tei'.  s. 

A  large  long  scat  with  a  back  10  it. 

Setter,  sit'tS'r;  s.  (gs) 

One  who  s^ ;  »  dog  who  beats  ihfe  field,  afid 
points  the  bird  for  m  sportsmen^  a^mawwho 
performs  the  office  of  a  setting  dog,  or  fiitds 
out  persons,  to  be-  plundeied ;  a  bailiff's  fol- 
lower. 

ISettinccoo,  sIt'tiisgr.dAg.  s. 

a  dog  taught  t»baA gamev  m^^omt  ioom^to 
thd  sportiman. 

Settled,  s^'tl.  s.  (405V 

A  long  wooden  seat  with a-bae^  abeiMlW  " 


To  Settle, •set'tl.  v.  a. 
To  place  in  any  certain  state- after  a- thntf^of 
fluf^uatioci  or  distulbaoce  •; ,  to  fixr  in  any  vfo/j 
of  life-s  to  fix  iaasiy.placr^  tocatablisb^.to 
OQi£rm{  to determios^  to affinnv  torfinefniDi 
ambiguity:  to.  fixv  to-  make  certain,  or  isn- 
cbBOgcabte ;.  tomake'cfoseort  aompiQi ;  to.fix 
^  unalienably.Hiyi  legal,  sanfiionsr;  to  a&SL  so 
;  as  that  the  dreg»  or  impurities,  sink.  to.  the 
bottom  ;  to  compose, '  tb  pCit  into  a  sUto  of 
calmhes.  ' 

To  S  jTTt»»  .s&/tl.  V.  n. 
To  subside,  to  sin|;  to  the.  bottom .  and^  repose 
there ;  to  lose  motion  or  fermentation ;  to  fix 
one's  self,  to  estabJishr  a  residcnccr;  to  choose  a- 
mcthod*-t)F Hfcj  toestaWrsbadomosticksrate ; 
.to  bccomcifiiri)$Q  asnot-tochangpr;  toiaike 
any  lastine  state ;.  to:  giOM  ealm^  ta mako a 
jointure  Ion  a.  wife. 

iSETTLEDNESfi^  set/tldMlieS.  S., 
I    The  state  of  beio^  settled,  coafirmcd^state* 
ISettlemjhnt,  secJtlrittcoti  s..    • 
The  aa  of,  settling,  thc&taie  of  being, saulcd  ;• 
the  afl.  of  giving,  poascssioft  by  legal  saoQion ; 
■  aS'oiriturc  |y  anted  to  a  wife;  subsiJciKc,  dregs; 
aa  t)f  quming  a  roving  for  a  domestick  and 
methodical  life;  a'Colony>  ».plaG«  xyhetoac©*- 
l^ny^iycstiibliabtd^ 
(ffr  When  this  word  means  defegsi .  it*  wouia  t>e 
better  to  write-  it  iektUng. 

Seven,  sev'vn.  a.  {ioi^J  \ 

I    Four  and  three,  one  mcn-c^than  six.         ^ 

[Seven Foi.D,  scV'vn^l'old.  a. 

'    Repeated  seven  times',  HavitigiseVon  d6aMes^ 

^EV-ENTOL-D,  sefeV-ftM;acfi  • 

j    Seven  limes.  .  **'   ' 


Sev^nnight,  sen'nlt.  s.  {144) 

A  week,  the  time-  fiom  one  day  of  ihc  week 
to  (he  next  day  of  ibe  same  denominatioa  pre- 
ceding or  following.  It  happened  on  Mandar 
was  Sevcnrtight,  that  is,  on  ihc  Mondaj  before 
last  Monday ;  it  will  be  done  on  Mondaj 
Sevennig^ht,  that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  out 
Monday. 

Sbvj^nscore,  sev'vu-akore.  a. 
S«vep  times  twenty. 

SBVBtJTEEN,  sev'vn-teen.  a. 
Seven  and  ten. 

Seventeenth,  sJv'yn-teiiif&,  a. 

The  seventh  after  the  tenth. 
Seventh,  sev/vn/A.  a. 
The  ordinal  of  seveo«  the  first  after  the  iiiili; 
containing  one  part  in  seven. 

SfiVEHTKLY,  sev'vn/A-li.  ad. 
In  the  seveoih  place. 

Seventieth,  s^'vn-tc-c/*.  a. 

Tite  tenth  icven  times  repeated. 
Seventy,  sev'vn-ti.  a.  (182) 

Seven  times  ten. 

To  Sever,  slv'vur.  v.  a,  (pg) 
To  pact  by.  viokaae  foMi  the  km;  tofofn 
'  t;  to  disjoin,"  todisyaite;  uvkiepdii. 


tiod,  to  keep  aparr. 

To  S'EVEjt,  sev'vSr.  r.  n.  (p0) 
To  make*  z  separation,  t<^  make  a  pard^. 

Several,  sev'dr-al.  a.  (88) 

Biffeient,  distin^l,  ualike  one  another;  diven, 
many;  particular,  tingle ;  distuifl,  apfiofiri- 
ate. 

Several,  slv'ur4K  s; 

Each  particular  siugl^r  taken  |  Ajr  iacloirior 
s^paraie  piaccv 

Severally,  sJv'&r-al-^l  ad. 
I>rttin6lly,  particularly',  separatdly. 

Severalty,  sivCur-aW«.s. 

State  of  se|iaxation.  from  the  roML 

S:BVfi»Aa*CB,  slv'ur-aii«e;  %4 
SapOTdioDi-  pasiiisoiikr 

Severe,  se-vire^;  a. 

Sharp,  aptta^iatiim,,  apt'tdbUtM,  ngorooi; 
atotere,  monMo  v  trmej,  irte«orfr1c;  regoIiKd 

byTigidrttfcf,  mi6l  f  tfcS*'^!  *>l^'  *^' 
ngtdSrcxaa;  pfefiil,'|ffliai4c\  concise,  not 
hixvrtant:  "  ,^  ' 

S E V ER E  L Y*  sl-v?rc'fet ad*. 
Pain&Jljir.iaiai.'wi^'^ictlM*^  \mSt^ 

Severity,  s&-v?f'i-tf.'i;  (5ii) 

Cruel  .treatnMntt  shcMpncss'  of"  paniahy*? 
hardness,  power  of  diswessingj  fwonos, 
rigfclarciifaay;  rigpiir,  austeaiJPr  bs"^>^ 

To  Sew,  si.  v.  m  (seiff)       __. 

To  join  afly  Akta%  by  the  useof  dWdMM. 
To  Sew,  so.  v.  a. 

To  join  by  threads  dr«wn  with  a'Deedle. 

iSewer.  sfi'Sr.  s.  (266). 
I    An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast. 

;SeWER,  So'ut.  S. 

.   He.or  she.  that  uses  a  needle. 

Sewer,  shore,  s. 
A  passage  for  th*  foul  or,  uwesi  wCtf  «  » 
town  to.  ruo  thfoug^  and  pair off< 

jnr  Tho  corrupt  p»onanciafian-rf  thinro[d!» 
bflCOm«  universal,  thoHsh  in  Juoiuj's  ««« 
sheuid  seem  to  have  been  coiimicdtoLffiNMt 
for,  under  the  ^mitAShtre^  brsa|rs,  "  ^^^^ 

•  ,'*  slme^.  Lorkdinensibitt  ita^cenopti  «iiar. 
*'  the  common  setver.'*  Johnson  has giw»  J» 
no.ciyrootew^cjf  this  word;-  but  Sfci«Ber»« 
ui,  *•  Non  iltfeliciier  C©^//wdcchoaiajt»}. 
'^'liSM,  diatimque  put*  quasi  Xr^K^abjcdJ 
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^-ma«  i* 


«'  intuuli  svllala"  N^hing am  he  xnprc  na- 
tural thaa  this  4eri  vation ;  the  /  ^mg  nuo  /A 
before  »,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is  agreeable 
to  analogy  {452);  and  the  u  in  this  case  being 
pronounced  like  #<iui  might  .nsUr.dnfr  the 
word  in(o  the  cofnnmn^orthognipbwi  stnu/fr; 
^.wbi)e  tbeiouadof  ^i&  vrasprrservcdi,  am^tne 
riu  u  w  (bevPf  snrw,  and  j^ocw  might,  soon 
slide  into  p,  mod  cims  produce  the  present 
"^     anomaW/ 

SxXy  seks.  s. 
The  property  bv  which  any  animal  is  male  or 
female ;  w^mjinl^ind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Sexagenary,  slks-ad'ien^^^.  a^ 

Aged  sixty  years.  * 

SEX.ACI&IMA,  scb-a-jes's 
The  second  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Sexagesimal,  seks-a-j^'se^^naha. 

Sixtieth,  numbered  by  sixties. 
Sex  ANGLED,  siks-an^'gld.  (35g)\ 
S«XANGULAR,  ieks^aiig' go-lir.    / 

a.  Having  six  comers  or  angles,  hcnagonal. 

Sex  ANGULARITY,  scfcs.inB'ftt.-larvle. 
ad.  With  six  angles,  hexagonally. 

Sexennial,  seks-^en'ne-ial*  a^  (lis) 
Lasting  six  years,  h^pipemi^  onCe  ia  six  years. 

SextaiNj  seks'tjn,  ».  (2O8) 
A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

Sextant,  seks'tant.  s. 

The  sixth  part  off  a  circle. 

Sexi*ile,  8^s'til.  a.  (l40) 

Is  a' position  or  aspeft  of  two  planets,  when 
sixty  degrees  distant,'  or  at  the  distauce  of  two 
sioes'from  one  aaothec« 

Sexton,  s^ks'tun.  s.  (170) 

An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whoi^  business 
is  to  dig  graves. 

Sextonshi^,  s^ks'tSn-ship.  s. 

The  office  of  a  sexton. 
Sextuple,' seks^i-pl.  a.  (405) 

Sixfold,  six  times  told'. 
Shabbily,  shab'bi-le.  ad. 
Meanly,  reproachfully;  despicably. 

SHABBINESS5  shab'b^-n^s.  s. 

Meanness,  paltriness.  * 

Shabby,  shab'be.  a. 

Mean,  pakry.  •  ' 

To  Shackle,  shak'kl.  v.  a 

To  chain,  to  fetter,  to  bind. 

Shackles,  shak'klz.  s. 
Wanting  the  singular.    Feucrs,  gives,  chains* 

ShaDj  shad.  s. 
A  kind  of  fish. 

Shade,  shade,  s. 
jrhc  cloud  or  dackoess  made  By  interception  of 
the  light ;  darkness,  obscurity ;  coolness  made 
by  interception  of  the  sun^  an  obscure  placci 
properly  in  a  grove  or  close  wood  by  which 
the  iignt  is  excluded;  .screen  causing  an  ex- 
clusion of  light  or  heat,  udabmgo;  proseflion, 
shelter ;  the  parts  of  a  pi8ure  not  hriahtly  co- 
loured ;  a  colour,  gradation^  of  l^h^ ;  the 
figure  formed  upon  any  surface  corresponding 
to  the  body  by  which  the  light  is  intercrpicd ; 
the  soul  separated  from' the  body,  so  called  as 
supposed  by  the  ancien\s  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  sight,  not  to  she  .touch  $  a  spirit,  a  ghost, 


(405) 


To  Shade,  shide.  v.  a. 

'To  ovenpread  with  darkness  ;  to  cover  from 
the  light oi* heat;  to^ shelter,  to  hide  ;  10  pro- 
tect,.to  cover,  up  screen ;  to  mark  with  dtlTef- 
epi  gm^iQSiftvt  colours ;  to  paint  io  obscure 
colours. 


D,  shag'g^d-  (366)  \ 

',  shJg'gl.  (383)  ;  r 

)Ug* 


Shadiness.  sh&'di-nei.  s. 

.  The  it^te  of.  being  shady,  (^mbrageousness. 

Shadow^  sliad'do.  $.  (327)  (515) 

The  s^oescfft^tioB  of  a  body  by  which  the 
light  is  intercepted ;  darkness,  shade ;  shelter 
made  by  any.  thing  that  imercepu  the  light, 
.  -  be«t,  ..or  iD0}ience  of  the  air ;  obscure  place ; 
dfifk  pan  of  a  pifiuce;  any  thing  percejitible 
only  to  the  sight;  an  imperfe£i  andfamtre- 
presenuiion,  opposed  to  substance;  type, 
mystical  represemation ;  prote6Uoo,  sheltei:, 
favour. 

To  Shadow,  shId'dA.  v.  a. 

Todguil,  10^ darken;  4biiwkecoalorgeatfy 
gloomy  bV  imtrcoptioB  pf  the  )igiu  orBeat ; 
to  conceal  under  cover,  to  hide,  to  scie«a;  to 
screen  from  danger,  to  shroud ;  to  mark  with 
various^'radations  of  colour  or  light ;  to  paint 
in  obscure  colours ;  to  represent  imperfetily  i 
10  represent  typically. 

Shadowy,  shid'di-e,  a. 

Full  of  shade,  gloomy ;  faintly  repiesentative, 
typical;  unsubstantial,  unreal;  dark,  opake* 

Shady,  shi'di.  a. 
Full  of  shade,  mildly  gloomy ;  secure  from  ihe 
glare  of  light,  or  sultri^ss  af  heat. 

Shaft,  shaft,  s. 

An  arrow,  a  missile  weapon;  a  narrow,  de^p, 
pe^ndicular  pit;  any  thing  straight,  the  spice 
of  a  chmch^ 

Srag^  5hag..  S. 
R^pgh  woolly  hair;  a  kiiu)  of  eloih. 

Shagqed 
Shaggy^ 

Ruggedly,  hairy ;  rough,  rugged 

Shagreen,  sha*sr^^n'.  s.    . 
The  4kin  of  a  kind  offish ;  or  skin  made  rough 
in  imitation  of  it. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  a. 
Preterit  Shook;  parc«  pass.  Shaken  or  Shook. 
To  vut  imo  a  vibrating  motion,  tcjt  move  with 
quick  returns  backwards  and  forwardk,  to  agi- 
tate ;  to  make  to  toner  or  tremble ;  to  throw 
away,  to  drive  off;  to  weaken»to  put  in  datigt-i; 
to  arive  from  tesokiiion,  to  dapnrsa,  to  make 
alnid';  To  shake  hands— *«fais  phrase,  from  the 
a6lion  used  am<ong  friends  at  meeting  and  part- 
ingi  signifies  To  join  with,  to  iak<;  leave  of; 
To  s^ke  od*,  to  liA  himseli  of,  10  ffoe  from, 
to  divest  of. 

To  Shake,  shAke.  v.  n.    . 

To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion;  to 
totter  }  to  tramble,>  to  be  unable  to  keep  the 
body  sftill ;  to  be  in  tcrrour,  to  be  deprived  of 
firmness. 

Shake,  shake,  s. 

Concussion ;  vibratory  motion  ;  motion  given 
and  received. 

Shaker,  sba'kur.  s.  (qs) 

The  person  or  t^ing  that  shakes* 
Shale,  shile.  s. 

A  busk,  the  case  of  sec4s  in  siliquous  pbttits. 

Shall,  shal.  v.  defeclive. 
It  has  no  tenses  but  Shall  future,   and  Should 
imperfe£i. — See  Been. 

({:3^  Children  art  generally  taught  to  pr«not|iKe 
this  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  all ;  and  ^hen 
they  are  fixed  in  this  proounciAion,  and  come 
to  road  tolerably,  they  have  this  souild  to  break 
themselves  of,  and  pronounce  it  like  the  first 
syllable  of  sbal-lo-iv, 

ShallooN)  shaUlfi^'.  s. 

A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

Shallop,  sbal'Inp.  s. 

A  small  boat. 

.3H2 


Shallow,  shil'Io.  3.(327) 

Not  di:^>,  not  profound ;  trifliiiiB,  futile,  liliy  P 
not  deep  of  sound. 

Shallow,  shal'lo.  s. 

A  shelf,  a  sand,  a  flat*  a^hoal,  a  pla66  vfaete 
the  water  is  not  decp^ 
Shallowbrained,  shal^lo-briod.  a. 

Foolish,  futile^  tri0iag. 

Sh ALLOW LY,  shal'l&-li.  ad. 
With  no  great  depth ;  simply,  foolishly. 

Shallowness,  sbal'lo-nis.  s.^ 

Want  of  depth ;  want  of  thought,  want  M 
understanding,  futility.  ' 

Shalm,  sham.  s.  (403)   German^ 

A  kind  of  musical  pipe. 

Shalt,  shalt.  • 

The  second  person  of  Shall. 

To  Sham,  shatn.  v*  n. 
To  trick,-  to  cheat,  to  fool  With  a  fraud,   t» 
delude  with  false  pretences;     to  obtrude  by 
fraud  or  folly. 

Sham,  sham.  0. 
Fraud,  trick,  false  pretencei  iinpocosfe. 

Sham,  sham,  av    '  * 
False,  counterfeit,  pretended. 

Shambles,  sham'b>z.  s,  (359) 
The  place  where  butchers  kill  or  sell  their 
meat,  a  butchery. 

Shambling,  sham'bl-!ii^  a.  (41  o) 

Moving  awkwardly  and  irregularly. 
Shame,  shime.  s. 

The  pssion  ielt  when  reputation  is  supposed 
to  be  lost,  or  on  the  deletion  of  a  bad  a6tion ; 
the  cause  or  reason  of  shame*;  disgrace,  igoo* 
miny,  reproach. 

To  Shame,  shSme.  v.  a« 
To  make  ashamqdf  to  (U  with  shame ;  to  dis- 
grace. 

To  Shame,  shime.  v.  n. 
To  ^e.achamod., . 

Shamefaced,  sbame'faste.  a.  (359} 

Modest,  bashfuU  easily  put  Out  of  counte- 
nance. 

Shamefacedly,  shame' faste-le.  ad. 

Modestly,  bashfully. 

Shamefacedness,  shime'£aste-n&. 

s.  Modesty,  bashfulness,  timidity. 

Shameful^  shSme'ful.  a. 
Disgraceful,  ignominious,  reproachHiK 

Sham.efuLly,  shame'fdi-c.  ad. 
D^gficc fully,  ignominiou^ly,  io&moasly. 

Shameless,  shime'l^s.  a. 
Wanting  shame,  impudent,  immodeu,  auda- 
cious. 

Shamelessly,  shSme'lcs-l^.  ad. 

Impudently,  audaciously,  without  shame. 

:Shamelessness«  shame' lis-nesi  <. 
Impudeooe,  want  61  shame,,  immodesty, 

^Shammer,  sham'mur.  ?.  (pe) 

A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

Shamois.  shllm'roe.  s. 
A  kind  of  wild  goat.— Sec  Cham  o  is.. 

Shamrock,  sham'ruk.  s.  (166) 

T^e  Iri^  name  for  three-leaved  grass.. 

Shank,  sbangft,  s.  (408) 

The  iniddlc  joint  qf  the  Ug,  that  part  which 
leaches  .from  the  ancle  to  the  knee ;  the  bone 
'  of  the  ligi  the  kxig  part  of  any  insirumcau 

Shanked,  shAn^bt.  a.  (j59) 

Having  a  shank. 

Shanker,  shaogk'ur.  s.  (gs) 
A  venereal  excro«ceo€c. 
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Pt {559). Tkt {ts),ih: (77). fill (83), fat(8l);  01^(93), mil (95) y plhc (105), p!n (107); nA (102), mJvc (164). 


1"o  Shape,  sbSpe*  v.  a. 
To  form,  to  noold  with  respefl  to  exteiml 
difflcnsions;  to  mould,  toiegulaie;  to  image, 
to  conceive. 

Shape,  «hape.  $: 

form,  exteroal  i^>pearai)ce;  make  of  the  trank 
of  the  body ;  idea,  pattern. 

Shape^ejss,  sypc'lcs.  a. 

Wanting  regularity  or  fom«  vranting  symme- 
tiy  of  dimensions. 

Shapeliness,  shapc'le-nls.  s. 

Beauty  or  proportign  of  form. 

Shapely,  shapcMe.  a. 

Symmetrica},  well  formed. 

Shard,  shird/s. 

A  fratmextt  of  ao  earthen  vesieh  *a  plant ;  a 
9orto?ii«h. 

Shardborn,  sMrd'bArn.  a. 
Born  or  produced  among  broken  stones  or 
pou. 

Sharded,  shird'cd.  a. 
Inhabiting  shards. 

To  Share,  sh5rc.  v.  a. 
To  divide,  to  part  among  many;  to  partake 
,widi  others;  to  cut,  to  separate,  to  sheer. 

To  Share,  share,  v^  n. 
To  have  part,  to  have  a  dividend. 

Share,  sh^re.  s. 
Part,  allotment ;  dividend  ;  a  part ;  the  blade 
of  the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 

Sharebone,  share'boiie.  s. 
The  OS  pubis,    the  bone  that  dividei  the  trunk 
from  the  limbs. 

Sharer,  sha'rur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  cQvides  or  apportions  to  othen,  a  di- 
vider;  a  partaker,    one  who  participates  any 
thing  with  others. 

Shark,  sh^k.  s.  ' 

A  voracious  sea-fish:  a. greedy  artful  fellow, 
one  who  fills  his  pockets  by  sly  tricks ;    uick, 
'     fraud,  petty  rapine. 

To  Shark,  shirk,  y.  a. 
To  pick  up  hastily  ot  slily. 

To  Shark,  shark,  v.  n. 
To  pby  the  petty  thief :  to  cheat,  to  trick 

Sharp,  sharp,  a. 

Keen,  piercing,  having  a  keen  edge,  having 
an  acute  point ;  acute  of  mind,  witty,  inge- 
nious, inventive ;  quick,  as  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing ;  shrill,  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise,  not  flat ;  severe,  biting,  sarcastick ;  se- 
verely rigid ;  eager,  hungry,  keen  upon  a  quest; 
painful,  affll£^ive;  fierce;  attentive,  vijplant; 
pinct^ing,  piercing,  at  the  cold  ;  subtile,  witty, 
acute ;  among  workmen,  hard ;  emaciated, 
Itai^ 

Sharp,  shirp.  s. 
A  sharp  or  acute  sound;   a  pointed  weapon, 
small  sword,,  npi^. 

To  Sharp,  sharp,  v. a. 
To  m^  keen. 

To  Sharp,  shirp.  v.  n. 

To  play  ihievisb  tricks. 

ToSHARP£N»sbir^pn.  v.a.  (103) 
To  make  keen,  10  ^ge,  to  point ;  to  make 
quick,  ingentoas  or  acute  ;  to  make  quicjcer 
of  sense ;  to  make  eager  or  hungry ;  to  make 
fierce  or  angry ;  to  make  biting  or  sarcastick ; 
to  make  less  Ibt,  mosa  fiercmg  to  the  ears; 
to  make  soar.        ^ 

Sharper^  shirp'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  uocking  feUow,.  i  pe^ty  tUef,  a  nacal.' 


Sharply,  shJrp'lc.  ad. 

With  keenness,  wiih  good  edge  or  pomt; 
severely,  rigorously;  keenly,  acutely,  vigo- 
rouslyf  affli&ivciy,  painfully ;  with  quickness; 
judiciously,  acutely,  wittily. 

Sharpness,  sharp'n^s.  s. 
Keenness  of  edge  or  point;  severity  of  lan- 
guage, satirical  sarcasm ;  sourness ;  painfulness, 
afflictivencss ;  intelle6lual  acnteoess,  ingenuity, 
wit;  quicknctt  of  senses. 

SharpIset,  sHSrplset'.  a. 
£ager,  vehemently  desirous. . 

Sharp-visaged,  shlrprviz'idjd.  a. 
(90)  Having  a  sharp  counteoaact. 

Sharp-sighteDs,  sharp-si' t^d.  a. 
Having  quick  sight. 

To  Shatter,  shSt'tur.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces,  to  bteak 
so  as  to  scatter  the  paru  ;  to  dissipate,  to 
make  incapable  of  close  and  continued  atten- 
tion. 

To  Shatter,  shat'tur.  v.n. 
To  be  broken,  or  to  fall,  by  any  force,  into 
fragments. 

Shatter,  shat'tur.  s. 

One  part  of  many  into*  which  any  thing  is 
broken  at  once. 

Shatterbrained,  shai'jur-    1 

brand.  (359)  Va. 

SHATTERPATED,shat'tSr.pi.ted«J 
Inattentive,  not  consistent. 

Shattery,  shat'tur-i.  a.^  (182) 
Disunited,   not  compa£i,   easily  £adling  into 
many  paru. 

To  Shave,  shave,  v.  a- 
Pret.  Shaved ;  Part.  pass.  Shaved  or  Shaven. 
To  pare  off  with  a  razor  ;  to  pare  close  to  the 
surface  ;  to  skini,  by  pastiag  near,  or  slightly 
touching ;  to  cut  in  ibito  slices. 

Shaveling,  shSve'ling.  s.  (410) 

A  man  shaved,  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  friar 
or  religious. 

Shaver,  sha'vur^s.  (98) 
A  man  that  pra&ises  the  art  bf  shaving;  a  man 
closely  attentive  to  his  own  interest. 

Shaving,  sha'vW.  s.  (410) 

Any  thin  slice  pared  on  firom  any  body. 
Shawm,  sli^wm.  s. 

A  hautboy,  a  coronet. 

She,  shei.  pron. 

In  oblique  cases  Her.  The  female  pronoun 
demonstrative;  the  woman  before  mentioned; 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  absolutely ; 
the  female,  not  the  male. 

Sheaf,  shefe.  s.  (227) 

A  bundle  of  stalks  of  corn  bound  together  ; 
ai)y  bundle  or  coileflion  held  together. 

To  Sheal,  shilc.  v.a.  (227) 
To  shell.        ' 

To  Shear,  shne.  v.  a.  (227) 
Pret.  Shore  or  Shared ;  Part.  pass,  ohorn.  To 
clip  or  cut  by  interception  between  two  blades 
moving  00  a  rivet ;  to  cut. 

Sheard,  sherd,  s.  (234) 
A  fragment. 

Shears,  sherz.  s.  (227) 

An  instrument  toeut,  consisting  of  two  blades 
moving  on  a  pin. 

Shearer,  sheer'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  clips  with  shears,  particularly  one 
that  fleeces  sheep. 

Shearman,  slieii'man,  s.  (se) 
He  that  ihcw» 


v.a. 


Sheath,  ihith.  s.  (227) 

The  case  of  any  thing,  the  scabbard  of  1 
weapon. 

To  Sheath,  shiTH.l 
To  Sheathe,  (467)/ 

To  enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard,  to  endon 
in  any  case;  to  fit  with  a  sheath;  to  defeod  the 
main  body  by  an  outward  covering. 

Sheathwinged,  shi/A'wingd.  a. 
Having  hard  cases  which  are  foldS  over  die 
wings. 

Sheathy,  shi/A'i.  a.  (182) 

Forming  a  sheath. 

To  SH£D,'Shld.  v.a. 
Ti^efluse,  to  pour  out,  to  spOl;  to  satter,  la 
letCill.    . 

To  Shed,  shid.  v,  nl 

To  let  fall  its  parts. 

Shed,  shed.  s. 
A  slight  tcmporarv  covering;  10  Compositioab 
effusion,  as  blooo-sbed. 

Shedder,  fhed'd&r.  s.  (gs) 
A  spiller,-  one  who  sheds. 

Sheen,  sheen.  (246)       \ 

Sheeny,  shcin'ft.  (182) /'• 

Bright,  glittering,  shcwy. 

Sheen,  shekn.  s. 
firigboiess,  spleiyfeur. 

Sheep,  sheep.  »•  (246) 
The  animal  t&at  bean  wool ;  a  ftoliib  fiBf 
felk)w. 

To  Sheepbite,  shMp'bitc.  v.n. 
To  use  petty  thefb,  to  iii|ure  slyly. 

Sheepbiter,  »h^p'Blte-ur.  s. 

A  petty  thief,  a  sly  injnrer. 

Sheepcot,  shiep'kSt.  s. 
A  little  enclosure  for  sheep. 

Sheepfold,  sheep'fold.  s. 
The  place  where  sbcep  are  enclosed. 

Sheephook,  she^p'h2&k.  s. 
A  hook  fastened  to  a  oole  by  which  ibcplidi 
lay  hold  oa  the  lega  of  iheir  sheep. 

Sheepish,  she^p'ish.  a. 

Bash&I,  over-modeat,  timorously  and  tneao); 

diffident. 
Sheepishness,  sheep'fsb-nes.  s. 

Bashfulness,  mean  and  timorous  diffideocc. 

Sheepmaster,  she^p'mas-tur.  s. 

An  owner  of  sheep. 
Sheepshearing,  shttp'sheer-tigj. 

The  time  of  shearing  sbeep^   the  feast  bkw 

when  sheep  are  shorn. 

SheepVeyEj  sheeps--!'.  s. 
A  modest  diffident  look,  such  as  loreiscaalit 
their  mistresses. 

Sheepwalk,  shcep'wlwk.  s. 

Pasture  for  sheep. 

Sheer,  shere.  a.  (246) 
Pure,  clear,  uomingled. 

Sheer,  shire,  ad.  (24<y} 
Clean,  quick,  at  once. 

Sheers,  sheerz.  s. 
See  Sii£ARS. 

Sheet,  sh^et.  s.  (246) 

A  broad  and  large  piece  of  tineni  ibe  ^^^ 
a  bed;  in  a  ship,  ropes  bent  to  the  dews  oftw. 
sails ;  as  much  paper  aa  h  made  in  00c  boov; 
a  single  complication  or  fold  of  paper  in  * 
book ;  any  thing  expanded. 

Sheet-anchor,  shcet-aitgk'kur.  s» 
Inaahif,  is  the  lai^cat  Mxhou 
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nir  (157).  nSt  (l63)  j  tibc  (171O,  tib  (172),  bfill  (173) ;  ill  (299)  J  pi&nd  (313)  5  thin  (4(56),  This  (469). 


ToSheet,  «hiit.  v.a.   ,.^.   .     ^^ 
To  famidi  with  aheecs;  to  enfold  m  ma  Ibett; 
to  oawet  M  %nth  •  sheet. 

Shekel,  shik'kl.  s.  (102) 

An  ancient  Jewish  coin,  in  valoe  aboat  two 
thilliDgs  and  six-pence. 
Shelf,  shilf.  «.  ,     -^ 

A  board  fixed  against  a  supfiorter,  so  that  any 
thing  may  be  |?aced  upon  it ;  a  sand  bank  in 
the  sea,  a  rock  under  shallow  water. 

Shelfy,  shilf'e.  a.      ^     ,„   ,  , 
Full  of  bidden  xock»x>r  banks,  full  of  danger- 
ous shallows. 

Shell,  shei.  s. 

The  hard  covering  of  any  thing,  the  external 
crust ;  the  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  citista- 
ccous  animal ;  the  covering  of-  the  aeeds^of  si- 
liquoos  plants ;  the  covcnng  of  kernels ;  the 
covering  of  an  egg ;  the  outer  part  of  an  house; 
it  is  us(»  for  a  musical  instrument  in  Poetry ; 
the  superficial  part. 

To  Shell,  shel.  v.  a.      .«..,„ 
To  take  out  of  the  shell,  to  stnp  off  the  shell. 

To  Shell,  shil.  v.  n,  ,    ,  „ 

To  fall  off  as  broken  shells ;  10  cast  the  shell. 

Shellducr.  shll'ddk.  s. 
A  kind  of  wild  duck. 

Shellfish.  shJl'ffsh.  s. 

Fish  invested  with  a  hard  covenng,    either 
testaceous,  -as  oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lob- 
sters* ' 
Shelly,  ^hel'le.  a.  ^  ^  ,, 

Abounding  with  shells;  cooiisting  of  shells. 

Shelter,  shil'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or  violence ; 
a  protedor,  defender,  one  that  gives  security  *. 
the  stale  c^  being  covered,  proteAtoo,  le- 
eoriiy. 

To  Shelter,  shil'tur.  v.  a. 

To  cover  from  external  violence ;  to  defend, 
to  protefi,  to  succour  with  refuge,  to  harbour ; 
to  betake  to  coven  to  cover  from  notice. 
To  Shelter,  sh^l'tur.  v.  n. 
To  take  shelter;  to  give  shelter. 

Shelterless,  sb^l'tur-lis.  a. 

Harbourkrss,  without  home  or  refuge. 

Shelving,  shilv'fng.  a.  (4io) 

Slopingt  inclining,  having  declivity. 

Shelvv,  shcl'vi.  a. 
Shallows,  rocky,  full  of  banks. 

To  Shend,  shind.  V.  a. 

Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Shent.  To  nun,  to  dis- 
grace ;  to  surpass.    Obsolete. 

Shepherd,  shep'p^rcl-  s.  (98) (5 15) 

One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture;  a  swam; 
a  ruial  lover;  one  who  tends  the  congregation, 
a  pastor. 

Shepherdess,  shep'pur-dla.  s. 

A  wonoan  that  tends  sheep,  a  rural  lass. 

Shepherdish,  sbcp'purd-ish.  a. 
Resembling  a  shepherd,  suitmg  a  shepherd, 
pastoralr  rustick. 

Sherbet,  sh^r-bct'- s.  ,   ^..^ 

The  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges  mixed  with 
iMater  and  sugar. 

Sherd,  shSrd.  8. 
The  fragment  of  broken  earthen  ware. 

Sheriff,  shcr'if.  s. — See  Shrieve. 
An  officer  to  whom  is  intrusted  in  each  ci^unty 
the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Sheriffalty,  sher'!f-aUS 
Sheriffship,  sher'if.shl 
The  office  or  juosdi&ion  of  a. ' 


Sher-ris,  sher'rfs.  2  ^ 
Sherry,  sher'ri,  3   * 
A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine. 

Shew,  sho.  s. 
SeeSiiOW. 

Shewbread,  sho'bced.  s. 

SeeSuOWBREAD. 

Shield,  sheild.  s.  (275)  ^ 

A  buckler,  a  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour 
held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off  blows;  de- 
fence, prott£lion;  one  that  gives  proteBion 
or  security. 

To  Shield,  shield,  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  a  shield;  to  defeiyi,  to  prote8, 
to  secure ;  to  keep  off,  to  defend  against. 

To  Shift,  slJft.  v.n. 

To  change  place  -,  to  change,  to  give  place  to 
other  things;  to  change  clothes,  particularly 
the  linen ;  to  find  some  expedient  to  aSt  or 
live,  though  with  difiiculty;  to  pradise  in- 
dire£i  methods;  to  take  some  method  for 
safety. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  a. 

To  change,  to  alter ;  to  transfer  from  place ; 
to  chan^  in  position ;  to  chaiige,  as  cloilies ; 
to  dress  in  fresh  clothes;  To  shift  off;  to  defer, 
to  put  avray  by  some  expedient. 

Shift,  shfft.  s. 

£xpedient  found  or  used  with  difficulty,  diffi- 
cult means;  iQean  refuge,  last  resource;  fraud, 
anifice;  evasion,  elusory  pra£lice;  a  woman's 
linen. 

Shifter,  shift'ilr.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  plays  tricks ;  a  man  of  artifice. 

Shiftless,  shlft'les.  a. 

Warning  expedients,  wanting  means  to  ad  or 

live. 
Shilling,  shll'liitg.  s.  (410)  . 

A  coin  of  various  value  in  different  times ;  it 

is  now  twelve-pence. 
Shill-i-shall-i^  shil'li-shal-le.  a. 

A  corrupt  reduplication  of  Shall  I  r  To  stand 

Sbill-I-shall-I,  is  to  continue  hesitating. 
Shily,  shi'li.  ad. 

Not  familiarly,  not  frankly. 

Shin,  shin.  s. 

The  forepart  of  the  leg. 
To  Shins,  shine,  v.  n. 

Pret.  I  Shone,  I  have  Shone ;  sometimes  I 

Shined,  I  have  Shined.  To  glitter,  to  (glisten; 

to  be  splendid ;  to  be  eminent  or  conspicuous; 

to  he  propitious ;  ^to  enlighten. 

Shine,  shine,  s. 
Fair  weather;  brightness,  splendour,  lustre. 
Little  used. 

Shin  ESS,  shi'nes.  s.  ,  ' 

Unwillingness  to  be  tra£bble  or  fiimiliar* 

Shingle,  shfng'gl.  s.  (405) 

A  thin  board  to  cover  houses. 

Shingles,  shlng'glz.  s.  (405} 

A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads  itself 
round  (he  loins. 

Shiny,  shi'D^.  a. 

Bright,  luminous. 

ShiPji  ship.  s. 
A  ship  may  be  defined  *}ug/i  hollow  buildic^r 
made  to  pass  over  the  sea  wuh  sails* 

To  Ship,  ship.  v.  a. 
Toput  iniO'  a  ship ;  to  tnnsport  in  a  ship. 

Shipboard,  shlp'bird.  s. 

This  word  is  seldoin  used  but  in  adverbial 
phrases,  a-shipboard,  co-shipboard,  in  a  ship; 
ibe  plank. of  a  ship. 


(88> 


Shipboy,  shfp'bSi.  s- 
Boy  that  serves  m  a  ship« 

Shipman,  shfp'man.  ^ 
Sailor,  seaman. 

Shipmaster,  ship'mis-tfir,  s. 

Master  of  a  ship« 

Shipping,  ship'p^ng- 5' ^^^^K 

Vessels  of  navigation ;  passage  in  a  ship. 

Shipwreck,  shlp'rek.  s. 

The  destruaion  of  ships  by  rocks  or  shelves  1 
the  parts  of  a  shattered  ship^  destrodion,  mu* 
carnage. 
(j^  The  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  wtord^  as  if  written  rack,  is  now  become 
vulgar. 

To  Shipwreck,  ship'rik.  v.  a. 

To  destroy  by  dashmg  on  rocks  or  shallows  i 
to  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wreck. 

Shipwright,  ship' rite.  s. 

A  builder  of  ships. 

Shire,  sherc.  s.  (8)(l06) 

A  division  of  the  kingdom,  a  county. 
8^  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  ir» 
regular,  as  it  is  the  only  pure  English  word  in 
the  bnguage  where  the  final  e  does  not  pro-' 
duce  the  u>ng  diphtboogal  sound  of  /  when 
the  accent  is  on  it :  but  this  irregularity  is  so- 
fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  soutid  a  pedantic 
stiffness.  Mr.  Sheridan,  ,Mr.  Scott,  and  Bu-. 
chanan,  however,  have  adopted  this  sound,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Smith; 
but  Mr.  Elphirision,  Dr.  Lowib,  Dr.  Kcnrick,* 
Mr.  Perry  and  Barclay,  arc  for  the  irrcRular 
sound ;  W.  Johnston  gives  both,  but  places, 
the  irregular  first:  and  the  Grammar  called 
Bickersiaff's,  recommended  by  Steele,  adopts, 
this  sound,  and  gives  this  rule : 
«  To  sound  like  double  p:J  (?;  does  incline;  J 
•*  As  in  Macb'uu^  ^  Sbire^  and  Maj^aziru  : 
*•  Like  faj  in  SirMb  ;  but  writ  fUJ  m  join,*' 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  this  word,., 
when  unaccented  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Not*- 
tingbamsbire,  Wilnbire,  &c.  is  ^ways  pro- 
nounced with  the  i  l^iie  ee. 

Shirt,  shSrt.  s.  (los) 

The  under  Knen  garment  of  a  man. 
To  Shirt,  shurt.  v.  a. 

To  cover,  to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt* 

Shirtless,  sh&rt'les.  a.. 

Wanting  a  shirt. 

SHiTTAH^shft'ti.   1       HfBrew. 
Shittim,  shit'tlm.J  ' 
A  sort  of  precious  wood  growing  \t  Arabia- 

Shittlecock,  shit'tl-kok.  s. 
A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,    and  driven  by 
payers  from  one  to  another   with  battle-^ 
doors. 

The  most  natural  derivation  of  this 


^   ,     -     - 

seems  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  a  sbutsle^ 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  written  and  pro» 
aounced  sbtaHecacki 

Shive,  shivcs* 
A  slice  of  bread,  a  thick  spliutcc  or  lamina,  cut 
off  from  the  main  substance. 

To  Shiver,  shlv'Sr.  v.  n.  (98)' 
To  quake,  to  tremble,  to  shudder  as  wiilkcoUk- 
or  fear. 

To  SmvBR,  shiv'ur.  v.  m      - 
To  fill!  at  once  into  many  parts  or  shivet. 

To  Shiver,  shiv'ur.  v.  a^ 
To  break  by  one  a&  iuio.  many  paniv   t» 
shatter. 
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Hr  (55a),  F^<r (73)t  fir  (77), f&l (83),  ftt  UO;  n>*  (93),  wit (9?)$  pine (105). pin  imh  nh(m),  mive  {iU\ 


Shiver,  shiv'ur.  s.  (515)  . 

OiM  fragment  of  maay  into  wbkh  any  tfaiog 
is  broken. 

SHiVERY,.«h!v^ur-i.  a. 
Loose  of  cofiereocci  ttuif  fallii^  into  DiaDy 
fragments. 

Shoal,  shole.  s.  (295)  ^ 
A  ccQwd,  a  iQuItiuidc,  a  throng ;  a  shallow*  a 
sand  bank. 

To,  Shoal,  shole.  v.  n. 

'  To  crow^y  to  thioDg,  to  be  thi|IloW|  to  grow 

shallow. 

Shpal,  shole.  a. 
Shallow,    obstru^led    or    incumbered   with 
banks. 

Shoaliness,  sho'l^-ncs,  s. 
Shallowness,  frequency  of  shallow  places. 

Shoaly,  sho'le.  a. 
Full  of  shoals,  full  of  shallow  places. 

Shock,  shok.  s. 

G>nflia,  mutual  impression  of  violence,  vio- 
lent concourse;  concussion*  external  violence; 
the  corifliB  of  enemies ;  offence,  impression 
of  disgust  i  a  pile  of  sheaves  of  corp ;  a  rough 
dog. 

To  Shock,  shSk.  v.  a. 

To  shake  by  violence ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

To  Shock,  shjk.  v.  n. 

To  be  offensive. 

To  Shoqk,  shok.  V.  n. 

To  build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 
Shod,  shod,  for  Shoed. 

The  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  shoe. 

Shoe,  sliM.  s,  (296) 

The  cover  of  the  foot. 
To  Shoe,  shii.  v.  a. 
Pret.  I  Shod ;   part.  pass.  Shod.    To  fit  the 
foot  with  a  shoe ;  to  cover  at  the  bottom. 

Shoeboy,  sh56'b6e,  s. 
A  boy  that  cleans  shoca. 

Shoeing-horn.  shi&'!ng-h6rn.  s. 
A  horn  used  to  iacilitate  the  admission  of  the 
foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

Shoemaker,  shoo'mS-kur.  $. 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  shoes. 

Shoetye,  sh6&'ti.  s, 
I'bc  ribband  with  which  womcQ  tyc  shoes. 

Shog,  shog.  s. 
Violent  concussion. 

To  Shog,  shSg.  v.  a. 
To   shake,    to  agitate. by  sudden  iotarnipted 
impulxs. 

Shone,  shon. 
The  pret.  of  Shine. 

((l^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so  as 
to  rhyme  with  tang ;   but  the  short  sound  of  0 
.  is  by  far  the  most  ususil  amon^  those  who  ibay 
be  styled,  polite  speakers. 

^hts  sound  is  a4opted  by  Mr,  Elphimton,  Mr. 
'Sheridan,  Dr.  KenricK,  Mr.  Periy,  and  \^r. 
Smith ;  nor  do  I  find  the  other  sound  in  any 
of  our  Di£liofiaries  that  hate  the  word. 

Shook,  sbSSk.  (306) 

The  prctcfit  and  in  Poctiy,  participle  passive, 
of  Shake. ' 

To  Shoot,  shlot.  v.  a. 

Pret.  I  Shot ;  part.  Shot  or  Shotten.  To  d!s- 
charjge  any  ihMf^  id  ai  to  meke  it  fly  with  speed 
or  violence ;  to  discharge 'from  a  boiw  or  gun ; 
to  let  off;  to  emit  new  parts,  as  a  veget^lble  i 
to  cmh,  to  dart  or  thrust  fbrih;  to  fit  to  each 
other  w.  planning,  a  workman's  4crm ;  to  p^ 
through  with  swittnesi. 


To  Shoot,  shSJt.  v.  n.       .     ' 

To  perform  the  ati  of  shooting;  to  gQf9>na>^ 
io  increase  in  vegietahle  groi^^th  ;.  to  form  itKlt 
into  any  shape ;  to  be  emitted ;  to  protuberate^ 
to  jut  out;  to  pass  as  an  arrow  ;  to  become 
^  any  thing  suddenly  j  to  move  swiftly  aH70g ; 
to  feel  a  quick  poia* 

Shoot,  shijt  s.  ♦ 

The  a£l  of  strikiag,  or  endeavoaring  to  strike 
with  a  missile  weapon  discharged  by  any  in- 
•tnmient,  obsolete ;  hnnches  issuing  from  the 
main  stock. 

Shooter,  shi&t'ur.  s.  (gs) 

One  that  «hooti,  an  archer,  a  guooer. 

Shop,  shop.  s. 

A  place  where  any  thing  if  sold ;  a  roQm  in 
whif  h  mafiufa£luret  are  carried  on. 

Shopboard,  shop'bird.  s. 
Bfiooh  OB  which  any  work  is  dociet 


Shopbook.  shop'biik.  &. 
Book  io  which  a  tradetmaA 


keeps  his  ac- 


Shopkeep^K,  shgp  kJ^p-3r.  s. 

A  trade,  who.scll»  in  a  shop,  not  a  merchant, 

who  only  deals  by  wholesale. 
Shopman,  th&p'jnan.  s.  (sb) 

A  petty  trader ;  one  who  serves  in  a  &hpy. 

Shore,  shkre. 
The  prct«  of  Shear. 

Shore,  shore,  s. 

The  coast  of  the  sea  ;  tbp  bank  of  a  river ;  a 
drain,  properly  ^w«r ;  the  suj^it  of  a  build- 
ing, a  Duttress. 

To  Shore,  shore,  v.  a. 
To  prop,  tastwort;  To  aei  on  ahpce,  not  in 
use. 

Shoreless,  shore' lis.  a. 

Having  no  coast. 

Shorn,  shorac. 
The  )^rt.  pass,  of  Shear. 

ff^  This  word  was  inadvertently  marked  with 
the  third  sound  of  o  it)  the  first  edition  of  this 
DiOionary ;  but  from  considering  iu  analogy 
with  siveart  "wear,  wadiear^  i  do  not  hesitate 
to  alter  it  to  the  first  sound  of  that  vowel : 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  \V..  John>t«n, 
are  for  the  first  pronunri»tion;  but  Mr.  Pxttv, 
Mr.  Nares,  and  Mr-  E'pKrnston,  arc  for  th<? 
last:  and  these  authorities,  with  analogy  on 
their  side,  are  decisive. 

Short,  shSrt.  a.  (167) 
Not  long,  commonly  nqt  long  enoug^  1  re* 
peaeed  by  quick  itf rations;  091  reacning  Ihe 
purposed  poi'^nt,  not  adequate ;  not  far  dls- 
unt.  in  time;  defcQive;  scatiiy;  not  going 
so  far  as  wa$  inte^cd ;  oarcow,  coRtra£lcd ; 
brittle. 

Short,  shdrf.  s.' 

A  summaqr  accdhnt. 

Short,  shirt,  ad. 
Not  long. 

To  Shorten,  shir'tja.  v.  a.  (ip3j 

To  make  short ;  to  confra6!,  to  abbreviate  ;  to 
confine,  to  hiiider  from  progrcssk)0 ;  to  cut 
off  J  to  lop.     ,  '     :* 

Shorthand,  shdtt'htnd.  s.  ^ 

A  method  of  writing  in  compendious  cha-. 
ra6brs. 

Shortlived,  shSrt'-Uvd'.  a.  (59) 

Not  living  or  lasting  K>ng. 

Shortly,  sh&rt'le.  a^.     ^    ^ 
Qiiickly,  s0on,*tn  a  little  aro^;  10  a  few  words, 
briefly* 


Shortness,  sh^r^'ois.  ••  •    -    ' 

Tbe  ^ity  of  hewg  a^M^rt  i  fewnna.^f  words, 
brevity,  conciseness ;  want  of  DDtwij^i  ddfi- 
cience,  impf!rfc£tifn. 

ShORTRUS,  «h6ft-l%2^  S. 
The  bastard  ribs. 

SHORTSIGHTED,  shiiMPied.  «• 
Uaable  10  see  far. 

Shortsiohtednem,  shirt-sFtld- 

nes.  s. 

Defea  of  sight. 
Shortwaisted,  shirt-wSst'ld.  a^ 

Having  a  short  body. 

Suqrtwin^>bd,  sh6rt-wln4'id.  a. 
ShortVreathed,  asthmatick,  t)rcathiqg  hy  qaick 
and  faint  reciprocations. 

Srortwinced,  sh&^t-wIngd^  a. 

Having  short  wii^.  So  hawks  are  divided  iato 

loBg  and  ahon-wHttPd* 
Shory,  shi're.  a.  ' 

Lying  near  the  coait* 

Shot,  shAt. 
The  pret.  and  part.  pa».  •£  Shoot* 

Shot,  shftt.  a. 
The  aa  of  shooting ;  the  flight  of  a  shot :  the 
charge  of  a  gun ;  buUeia  or  sinall  pellets  Sor 
the  charge  of  a  gun ;  any  thing  discharge^ 
from  a  guq,  or  ocher  instrumcoti  a  suia 
chaiged,  a  reckoning. 

Shotfree,  shot' free,  a. 
Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

Shotten,  shSi'tii.  a.  (los) 

Having  ejf.aed  the  »pawn. 

To  Shove,  shuv.  v.  a.  {165) 
To  pukh  by  main  stfcnftrh ;  to  drive  a  boat  by 
a  pole  that  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  libe  water; 
to  piish,  to  rush  against. 

To  Shovx,  ih^v.  V.  n. 
To  push  foffwaid  before  one ;  to  inavc  ia  a 
boat,  Bot  by  oars  but  a  pole. 

Shove,  shuv.  s. 

The  a^  qf  .shoving,  a  push.. 

Shovel,  shuv'vl.  s.  (102) 
An  installment  consisting  of  a  loi^  handle  aed 
broad  blade  with  raised  edgea. 

.To  Shovel,  *buv'vl.  v.  a. 

To  throw  or  heap  with  a  shovel ;  to  gather  io 
great  quantities. 

Shovelboard,  ^{iuv'v1-b6rd.  s. 

A  long  board  on  which  they  play  by  sliding 
metal  pieces  at  a  mailt. 

Shouoh,  shok.  s,  (321)  (302) 
A  species  of  shaggy  dog,  a  shock. 

Should,  shdd.  (32D) 

' This  is  akind  of  auxiliary  verb  used  in  the 
conjunQive  mood,  of  which  the  signification 
is  not  easily  fixed.-^^  Bfi  £  N . 

Shoulder,  shAl'dir.  s.  (318) 
I'he  joint  which  cooneda  the  arm  to  the  body ; 
the  upper  joint  of  the  fie»elqg  of  a  beau ;  the 
tapper  pit  of  the  back;  the  inQukkrsaiv  used 
as  emblems  of  strenivh  ;  a  nWDg  part*  a  piy* 

'    minencc . — See  Mould. 

To  Shoulder,  shol'dilr.  v.ji.    . 

To  push  with  insolence  and  violence ;  lo  pat 
upon  the  shoulder. 

Shoulderbblt*  shii'dur-bcit,  s. 
A  belt  that  comes  across  ihr  shoulder. 

Shoulderclapper,  sh6l'duT-klap- 

p5i .  s. 

One  who  afleOs  (amiliacity. 

Should fcRSHOTTENj  «h6f  d2r-sfa&. 

Strained  in  the  shoulder. 
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ftJr  (i6r), ftit  (103) ;  f4be(i7l),  e3b(l72), bill (173) j  fe (2&gf); pSum! (dis) j  /*IA  (4©^),  f hJs  (469)* 


Shoulderslip.  shAi'd3r-sl!p.  s» 

l^locatTOD  of  the  shoulder. 
To  Shout,  shSut^  v.n.  (313) 

To  cry  in  triumph  or  exulution. 

Shout,  shodt.  s. 

A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph  or  ex- 
ukatton. 

Shouter,  sliAut'ur.  s.  (gs) 

He  who  shouti. 

To  Show,  shA,  v.  a.  (324) 

PrCi.  Showed  and  Shown ;  p»rt.  pan.  Shown. 

To  exhibit  to  view;  to  ^ive  oroof  of,  to  prove; 

to  make  known  ;  to  pomt  the  way,  to  difc^; 

to  offer,  to  afford ;  to  explain,  to  expound  ;  to 

teach,  to  tell. 
To  Show,  sho.  v.  n. 

To  appear,  to  look,  to  be  in  eppearknce. 

Show.  shid.  s, 
A  sperbcle,  tomethiflK  publickly  exposed  to 
view  for  money ;  supcrncial  appearance ;  os- 
tmtatioas  display;  objr£t  attratiiilg  notice ; 
splendid  appearance;  semnbiancc;  speciousneks; 
ttoernai  appearance;  exhibition  to  vicW;  pomp, 
magmficcnt  sped:acle;  phantoms,  not  realities; 
representative  a£iion. 

Showbread,  or  Shewbread,  shi'- 

brld.  s. 

Among  the  Jcwsj  they, thus  called  loaves  of 
bread  that  the  pneM  of  the  week  put  evcty 
dttbhaihwdiiy  upon  the  f<oldto  tabte  which  was 
in.  the  San^m  before  ihc  JUord. 

Shower,  sl^fi'ur.  i.  (323) 

Rain  either  modcrtte  or  violent ;    storm  of 
at)v  thmg  felKng;  thick;  any  very  libbral  dis- 
tmiatton. 
To* Shower,  sliifi^ur.  v.  a. 

To  wet  or  drown  with  Taii»;  to  poor  down; 
to  distribute  or  scatter  with  gfeaf  liDcrality, 

To  Shower,  shifi'Sr.  V.  ir. 

To  be  rainy. 

SHoWEkr,  sh«3'uf-fc  a. 

Rainy. 

Showish,  or  Showy,  sho'ish,  or 

5ho'e.  a.. 
SpkndkH  gtudy;  oM^Miltlois. 

Sftown;  shirte. 

Part.  pass,  of  To  Show.  Exbibttcjl. 
Shrank-,  shrank* 

The  prct.  of  Shrink. 

To  Shred,  shred,  v.  a.. 
Pret.jShKd.    To  cot  into  small  pieces. 

Shrei>,  shr^.  y. 

A  small  piece  dut  off;  a  ffagirtcotv 

Sh-R-eW;,  sbrii.  5.  ((2^)  (3-39)    _  ^ 
A  peevish,   malignant,   cbmorous,   tiireuwlit 
woman. 

Shrewd,  shiA&d.  a. 

Having  the  .qualitf<>s  of  a  sbrew,  roaliciout, 
tToublcsomc;  maliciously  sly,  cunmogi  ill- 
ttciokening ;  rtiscHlcvous.     . 

Shrewdly,  shriSdMe.  ad. 
Mischievously;     vc«aticto$ly  ;    cOtittingly  ; 
slily. 

Shrewdness,  shrSid'nps.  s. 
Slv  cunnitig,  arcfataess ;   mischievousncst,  pe- 
tulance. 

Shrewish,  shr6o'hh.  a. 
Hdvimg  the  qualities  of  a  shpcwf  frowvd,  pe- 
tulant cUoaorous. 

Sh<ie?wi€HLY,  shr6i'ish-li.  afd,*    •    ' 
Pl^tttteinlyi  peevishly*,  cl.imorously. 

Shrewishness,  shr6o'i.sh.nes.  s. 

The-  qualit'reSr  of  a  sh'icw,  frowardniss,  pctn- 
bnce,  clafflOroosocss. 


Shrewmouse,  ste-Si'miise.  s. 
A  mouse  of  Which  iKe  bite  was  gener^lty  sup- 
posed vcnomotts. 

To  Shriek,  shrtik.  v.n.  (^75) 
To  cry  out  inarticulately  with  anguish  or  hor- 
rour,  to  scream. 

Shriek^  shrink,  s. 
An  inamculate  cry  of  anguish  or  horroof. 

Shrieve,  shncev.  s.  (275) 

A  sheriff. 

((^  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  wYiting  :tnd 
pronouncing  thb  word.  Stow,  indeed,  writes 
It  shrhff ;  mi»  it  is  highly  prc^ble  that  the  i 
had  exa81y  the  sound  of  te  m  gncve,  thieve ^ 
&c.  and  the  common  people  of  London  to 
this  day  have  preservrd  ihis  old  pronunciation, 
though  it  is  wearing  away  £ist  among  themr. 
To  K  convinced,  that  this  is  the  true  etymo- 
logical manner  of  writing  and  pronouncing 
it,  we  need  but  attend  to  the  Saxon  word 
fro^n  which  it  is  .derived^  fieve,  or  Reen^e, 
signifies  a  steward  ;  and  Sbrfeve  is  but  a  con- 
tmtlion  of  Shire  Ree've,  or  Sbire  Stetuafd, 
But  however  just  this  ortnographv  and  pro- 
nunciation may  be  in  other  respeas^  it  wanes 
the  true  stamp  of  polite  usage  to  make  it  cur- 
rent ;  it  irnow  grown  old  and  vulgar«  and 
Pope's  use  of  this  word, 

**  Now  Mayofs  aiKl  Shriei/et  all  hiish*d  and 
••  satiate  lay,"— 

must  only  be  looked  upon  as  assisting  the  hu- 
mour of  the  scene  be  describes. 

Shrievalty,  shree'val-ti.  s. 

The  office  of  a  sheriff. 

fjl:^  By  a  caprice  common  in  langusf^,  this 
compound  is  not  nearly  so  antiquaced  as  its 
i  simple;  though  it  should  seem,  that  if  the  old 
I  root  be  taken  away,  and  another  planted  in  its 
j  stead,  the  branches  ought  to  spring,  from  the 
«     la'trer,   and  nor  the  former.  ^  But  .though  we 

I  seldom  hear  Sbrieve-iox  Sheriff,  except  aniong 
the  lower  classes  of  peo{rie  in'Londont  wte  not 
j  unfrequently  hear,  even  among  the  bener  sort, 
!  Sbrievaiiy  for  SberiWakv  i  and  JbrtiUS,  in 
'  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, ^s, 
*'  Your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked 
:  *\  with  his  eleaioo  to  the  Sbri^vai(y.**  Pob- 
;  lie  Advertiser,  July  9,  J  771.  This  is  cer- 
:  tainly  an  inaccuracy  ;  and  such  an  inaccuracy, 
;  in  such  a  writer  as  Junius,  is  not  a  liule  sur- 
prising. 

IShr-ipt,  shrift,  s. 

I    Confeslion'made  to  a  prieu% 

iShuill,  shrfl.  a. 

Sounding  with  a  piercings  tremulous,  or  vi- 
!    bratory  sound. 

To  Shrill,  shrtl*  v.  n. 

To  pierce  the  ear  with  quick  vifantionr  of 
<  sbune. 

Shrilly,  sHrll'li:  ad. 

Wirts  a  shrill' rtolse. 
Shrillness^  shrfl'nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  ^11. 

SHitn^,  shrtmp;  s. 
A  small  crastacrotif  vcrmiCUhted'fi'sh;  a  Utde 
wrinkled  it\an,  a  dwarf. 

Shrine^  siihrnie.  s. 
A  case  m  which  sodiethsng  sacrdd  is  lepo- 
sitediT     f    .  .    . 

To  Shrink,  shrink,  v.n.  ' 

Prei:  1  Shrunk,  or  Shrank ;  part.  Shrunken. 
To  ContraQ  itself  into  less  room,  to  shrivel ;  to 
withdraw  as  from  danger;  to  express  fear,  hor- 
rour,  or  pain,  by  shrugging  or  contraclinj^  the 
bdd/i  to  f^tf-back  as  Ittom  difigcu 


> 


To  Shrink,  sfcrfnk.  v.  a. 
Part.  nass.  Shrunk,   Shrank,  or  Shrtrnkest 
To  make  to  shrink. 

Shrink,  shrfnk.  s. 
Contraction  into  less  c'dmpas^ ;    contraflSon'  of 
the  body  from  fear  or  horrour. 

Shr INKER,  shrink' ur.  s.  (gs) 
He  who  f  brinks. 

To  Shrive,  shrive,  v.  a. 

I'o  hear  at  confession. 

To  Shrivel,  shnv'vl.  v.n*  (102) 

To  contrad  itself  into  wrinkles. 

To  Shrivel,  shriv'vl.  v.  a. 
To  comra^  fnto  wrinkles. 

Shriver,  shi4'vur.  $.  (gs) 
A  confessor. 

Shroud,  shfASd.  s.  ^3i3) 

A  shelter,  a  cover;  the  dress  of  the  dend-,  a 
winding-sheet;  the  sail  ropes. 

To  Shroud,  shridd.  v.  a. 
To  shelter,  to  cover  from  dstieer;  to  dt^i^for 
the  grave;  to  cover  or  conec^  to  defend)  t« 
prote£i. 

To  Shroud,  shriud.  v.  it. 

To  harbour,  to  take  shelter. 

Shrovetide,  shrove' tide. 

SHROVETUESDAYjShrove-tize^- 

de.  (223) 

The  time  of  confession,  thfc  dtiy  before  Ash* 
Wednesday  or  LcMt. 

Shrub.  shrSb.  s. 
Asmalf  tree;  spirit,  acid^  and  sogar'nlixed. 

Shrubbt,  shrSb'bi.  a. 
Resembling  a  shrub;  full  of  sKruSs,  busHy. 

To  Shrug,  shrug,  v.  n. 
To  express  horrour  or  dlssatisfaffion  by  motioo' 
of  the  shoolden  or  whb)e  body. 

To  Shrug,  shrfig.  v.  a. 

To  contrafl  or  draw  u]>. 

Shrug,  shrfig.  s. 

A  motion  of  the  shouldeii  1 
dislike  or  aversion. 

SHRU-NKi  sh^fink. 
^    The  pret.  and  part,  pass  of  Shrink. 

'Shrunken,  shrunk'kit.  (103) 
The  pan.  pass,  of  Shrink. 

{To  Shuditer.  shud'ddr.  v. a.  (gs) 
,    To  quake  with  tear,  or  with  avers'ioh. 

•To  ShuffI-e,  sharn.  v;a.  ('405) 

I    To  throw  into  disorder,  to  agitate  tumultu* 
I    ously,  so  as  tHai  one  thing  hkh  the  ^l»^  of 

anotWr ;  to  removr,  or  put  by  wrrt^»i(Wft*tirti- 

fice  or  fraud ;  to  change  the  position  of  cards'. 

with  reSped  ID  e^b  other ;   to  form  friudb- 

Icntly. 

To  Shuffj-e,  shuf'fl.  V.  nv 
To  (brow  the  cards  into  a  nqw  order ;  to  p1|ly 

•    mean  tricks,   to  pra£iisc  fraud,   to  evacje  f^r 
questions ;  to  struggle,  to  shift;  to  move  with 

'    an  irregular  gait. 

Shufple,  shuffl.  8.(405) 

The  aft  of  disordenf^g  things,  or  making  them 
take  confusedly^  the  place  of  each  other;  a 
tnck,  an  artifice. 

SHUFFLrCAP,  sh3f'fl-kap".  S, 
A  piny  a(  which  monc^y  ik  shaken  in  a  hat. 

Shuffler,  shfif'fl-ur.  s,  ((^) 

He  who  plays  tricks,  or  shuffles. 

Shufflingly,  shuf'ti-iag-l4.  ad. 

(410)  With  an  irregular  gait. 

To  Shun,  shun.  v. a. 

To  avoid,    to  dcclinci    to  endeavour  to  es* 
.    cape. 


I  usnally  expressiB(( 
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Shunless,  shun' lis.  a. 

Inevitable,  unavoidable. 

To  Shut,  shut.  v.  a. 

Pret.  I  Shut ;  pan.  past.  Shut./  To  dose  so 
as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  egress ;  to  enclose}  to 
confine  ;  to  prohibit,  to  bar  ;  to  exclude ;  to 
contra£^,  not  to  keep  expanded;  To  shut  out, 
to  exclude,  to  deny  admission ;  To  shut  up, 
to  close,  to  confine ;  to  conclude* 

To  Shut,  shut.  v.n. 

To  be  closed,  to  close  itself. 

Shut,  shut.  part.  a. 

Rid,  clear,  free. 

Shut,  shut.  s. 

Close,  a6l  of  shutting;  small  door  or  cover. 
Shutter,  shdt'tur.  s.  (c>3) 

One  that  shuts;  a  cover,  a  door. 

Shuttle,  shut'tl.  s.  (405) 

The  instrument  with  which  the  weaver  shocHs 
tbe  cross  threads. 

Shuttlecock,  shut'tl-kok.  s. 

A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  and  beaten  back- 
Mrard and  forward- — ^Sce  Smittliicock.. 
Shy,  shi.  a. 
Reserved;    cautious;   keeping  at  a  distance, 
unwilling  to  apprc^ch. 

Sibilant,  sib'e-lant.  a. 

Hissing. 

SiBiLATiON,  slb-e-la'shun.  $• 
A  hissing  sound. 

SiCAMORE,  sfk'a-more.  s. 
A  tree. 

SicciTY,  sik'si-te.  s. 

Driness,  aridity,  want  of  moisture. 
SiCE)  size.  s. 

l^he  number  six  at  dice. 

Sjck.  sik.  a. 

Affliaed  wiih  disease; 
corrupted;  disgusted. 

To  Sicken,  slk'kn. 

To  make  sick;  to  weaken,  to  impair, 

To  Sicken,  sik'kn.  v.n. 

To  grow  sick  ;  to  be  satiated;  to  be  disgusted 
or  disordered  with  abhorrence ;  to  grow  weak, 
to  decay,  to  languish. 

Sickle,  sik'kl.  s.  (405)  ^ 

The  hook  with  which  com  is  cut,  a  reaping- 
hook. 

Sicrleman,  sfk'kl-fnan.  \ 

Sickler,  slk'kl-fir.  (98)  /*• 
A  reaper. 

Sick  LI  HESS,  slk'li-nes.  s. 

Dimiiiition  to  sickness,  habitual  disease* 

Sickly,  sik'I^.  d. 

Not  bnlth^,  fomcwhat  disordered  ;  iaint, 
weak,  hiigiiid. 

ToSiCKLY.sikMi.  V.  a. 
To  make  disease,  to  taint  with  the  hue  of  dis- 
ease.   Not  ih  use. 

Sickness,  sik'nis.  s. 

State  of  being  diseased ;  disease,  malady;  dis- 
order in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Sjde,  Side.  s. 
The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the  ribs;  any 
part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any  other  pin  ; 
the  right  or  len ;  marsio,  verge  ;  any  kind 
of  local  reaped;  party,  ta&oD,  se^;  any  part 
placed  in  contradi^ljoa  or  oppoiitioo  to  an- 
other. 

Side,  side.  a. 

Lateral,  oblique,  being  00  cither  side. 

To  Side,  side.  v.n. 
To  take  a  party,  to  eqga|ge  in  a  &£liop. 


ill  in  the  stomach; 
(103) 


v.a 


Sideboard,  side' bird.  s. 
The  side-uble,    on  which  conveniences  are 
placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the  other  table; 

SiDEBOX,  side'boks.  s. 
Scat  for  the  ladies  on  the  side  of  the  theatre. 

SlDEFLY,  Slde'fll.  S. 
An  insed. 

To  Sidle,  siMl.  v.n.  (405) 

To  go  with  the  body  the  narrowest  way. 

Sidelong,  sideMong.  a. 

Lateral,  oblique,  not  in  front,  not  direct. 

Sidelong,  side'long.  ad. 

Laterally,  obliquely,  not  in  pursuit,  not  in  po- 
sition; on  the  side. 

Sider,  ii'dur.  S.  (98) 
SeeCiO£R. 

Sideral,  std'dlr-al.  a.  ~    , 

Starry,  astral. 

Sideration,  std-dcr-a'shun.  s. 
A  sudden  moriirication,   a  blast,  or  a  sudden 
deprivauon  of  seiue. 

Sidesaddle,  slde'sad-dl.  s. 
A  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

Sidesman,  sldz'man.  s.  (ss) 

An  assistant  to  the  churchwarden 

Sideways,  side' wazc.l    , 
SiDEWiSE,  side'vvize.  j  *  * 
Laterally,  on  one  side. 

Siege,  sedje.  s. 

The  acl  of  besetting  a  fortified  pWc,  a  league ; 
any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  possc&sion ; 
place,  class,  rank,  obsolete. 

Sieve,  siv.  s.  (277) 

Hair  or  lawn  strained  upon  a  hpop,  by  which 
flower  is  separated  from  bran ;  a  boulter,  a 
scarce. 

To  Sift,  sift.  v.a. 

To  separate  by  a  sieve;  ta separate,  to  part;  to 
examine,  to  try. 

Sifter,  sift'ur.  $.  (98) 

He  who  sifts* 

To  Sigh,  si.  v.  n. 

To  emit  the  breath  audibly,  as  in  grief. 

Sigh,  si.  s. 

A  violent  and  aodible  emission  of  breath  which 
has  been  long  retained. 

0:^*  A  very  extraordinatv  prcmunciation  of  this 
word  prevails  in  London,  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  on  the  Sc^,  90  different  from 
every  other  word  of  the  aime  form  as  to  make 
it  a  i>erfed  oddity  in  the  lii^^iage.  This  pro- 
nunciation approaches  to  the  wwd  scythe ;  and 
the  only  difference  is,  shat  tptte  has  the  flat 
aspiration  as  in  ihfs ;  and  ngb  the  sharp  one, 
at  in  tbin.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjedure  what 
coutd  be  the  reaion  of  thu  departure  horn  ana- 
logy, unlets  it  were  to  give  the  word  a  sound 
which  seems  an  echo  to  the  aense ;  and  if  this 
intention  had  gone  no  fanber  than  the  length- 
ening or  shortening  of  a  vowel,  it  mij>ht  have 
been  admitted,  as  m  fearful,  cheeffiti,  ptere^^ 
J^f'^^i  great^.Uisure%  arid  some  others;  but 
pronouncing  gb  like  /(  in  this  word  is  too  pal- 
-pable  a  contempt  of  orthography  to  pass  cor- 
rerit  without  tbe  stamp  of  the  best,  the  most 
universal  and  permanent  usage  on^  iu  side. 
The  Saxon  combination  gb,  according  to  the 
general  rule^  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  is  silcm.  It  had  antiently  a  gut- 
tural pronunciation,  which  is  still  reiai  led  m 
great  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  England :  but  every  guttural 
sound  has  been  long  since  banished  from  the 
language ;  not,  however,  without  some  efforts 
to  conunuCf  by  changing  these  letters,  some- 
times into,  the  lelateo  guttecal  contonanti,  as 


in  lough,  hou^h,  &c.  and  sometimes  into  t 
consonant  eniircly  unrcUicd  lo  ihcm,  aj  in 
laugh,  cough,  &c.  Tbcie  arc  the  only  trans. 
mutations  of  these  Iciicrs ;  and"  th«c  ota. 
blishcd  irregularities  ar^  quite  sufficient  with' 
out  admitting  such  as  are  ouly  candidates  far 
confusion.  If  it  be  pleaded  thit  sitbe  liuer 
expresses  the  emission  of  breath  in  the  aft  of 
S'ftoing,  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous,  as  the  tongue  and  iccih 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  a^lion.  Mr.  She. 
ridan  has,  indeed,  to  assist  this  expression,  spelt 
the  word  sih,  as  an  aspiration  must  necessarily 
accompany  the  aft  of  sighing;  but  (to  take  no 
notice  that,  in  this  case,  the  h  ought  to  be 
before  the  i)  (397,)  though  such  expression 
may  be  very  proper  in  oraio^,  wkcn  accom- 
panied by  passion,  it  would  be  as  alfeded  to 
give  it  tnis  aspiration  in  ordinary  speech,  as  to 
pronotjnce  the  word  /earjul  with  a  tremtjt  of 
the  voice  and  a  (altering  of  the  toiY|;ue,  or  to 
utter  the  word  laugh  with  a  convulsive  motion 
of  the  br::ast  and  lungs.  To  these  reasons 
may  be  added  the  hiwsof  rhvmc;  which  ne- 
cessarily exclude  this  affeded  proo(lfici;)tio1^ 
and  oblige  us  to  give  the  wond  iu  uue  analogi- 
cal sound : 

**  Love  is  a  smoke,  raUM  with  the  fume  of  <^/; 
*«  Being  purg'd,  a  fire,  tpirlding  in  loven*  eyes." 

Sbaietfurt, 

Sight,  sue.  s.  (3.03) 

Peiception  by  the  eye,  the  sense  of  sfcinf; 
open  view,  a  situation  in  which  nothing  ob' 
siru£ls  the  eve ;  a4i  of  seeing  or  beholding; 
notice,  knowledge;  eyo,  instrimtentof  seeiog; 
aperture  pen'ious  to  the  eye,  or  other  {xnots 
fixed  to  guide  the  cy^  as  the  Sights  of  a  qui- 
dr^t;  tpe£bcle,  show,  thing  wondciful  to  be 
seen. 

Sightless,  siteMis.  a« 

Wanting  sight,  blind;  not  sightly. 

Sightly,  site'Ic.  a. 

Pleasing  to  the  eye,  striking  to  the  viev. 

SiGiL.  sid'jii.  s.  (544) 

A  seal. 

Sign,  sine.  s.  (385) 
A  token  of  any  thing,  that  br  which  say  thtag 
is  shown ;  a  wonder,  a  miracle;  a  pidutt  hoaf 
at  a  door,  to  give  notice  what  is  sold  wiibio; 
a  constellation  in  the  Zodiack ;  typical  repre- 
sentation, nrmbol  ;  a  iubaaiptioD  of  one's 
name,  as  a  Sign-manual. 

To  Sign,  sine.  v.  a. 

To  mark ;  to  ratify  by  hand  orieal ;  tobeKK 
ken,  to  signify,  to  represent  typiolly. 

Signal,  slg'nil.  s.  (88) 
Notice  given  bj  a  signal,  a  ngn  that  girei 
notice. 

Signal,  stg'nal.  a. 
Eminent,  memorable,  remarkable* 

SlGNALITY,  s!ff-nal'i-ti.  S. 
Quality  of  something  remarkable  or  meown- 
ble. 

To  Signalize^  sVnaUize.  v.a. 

To  make  eminent,  to  make  remaikable. 

Signally,  sfg'naUi.  ad. 
£mf oently,  remarkably,  mcmorablyr 

SiGNATiON,  siff-ni'shun.  J. 
Sign  given,  ad  oibetokening. 

Signature,  stg'na-t&re,  s.  (463) 

A  sign  or  marm  inpressed  upon  any  ihit^  > 
•tanq>;  a  mark  upon  anv  matter,  ptniculvhr 
qpon  plants,  by  which  their  nanut  or  medici- 
nal use  is  pointed  om ;  proof,  evideoo^f  >iBOff 
printeira,  aome  letter  or  figure  10  diitioguisk 
dificicm  thcctt. 
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nir  (i6f),  nJt(l63)}  tibe ( 1 7 1 ), tub  (172),  bull  (173)5  6II  (299);  pound  (313);  thin  (466),  thIs  (469). 


Signet,  sfg'net.  s.  (99) 

A  seal  cocnmooly  used  for  the  seal*mani2al  of 
a  king.  ^ 

Significance,  s!g-nif'fe-kinse.    1 

SiGNiFiCANCY.  s!g-n!F'fe-kan-se.  / 
s.  Power  of  signifying,  meaning ;  enei^, 
power  of  impressing  the  mind;  importance, 
moment. 

Significant,  sis-nif'fe-kant.  a. 

Expressive  of  sqmetning  beyond  the  external 
mark;  betokening,  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing ;  expressive  or  rcpresenuiive  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  important,  momentous. 

Significantly,  sig-nif  fe-kant-le. 

ad.  With  force  of  expression. 

Signification,  sig-nif-fe-ka'shun. 

s.  The  ad  of  making  known  by  signs ;  mean- 
ing expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 

Significative,  sig-nif'ti-ka-tiv.  a. 

Betokening  by  any  external  sign ;    forcible, 

strongly  expressive. 
Significatory,  sig-nif'fc-ka-tur-e. 

s.  (31s)  That  which  signifies  or  betoken^. 
To  Signify,  sig'ne-fl.  v.  a. 

To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign;  to  mean; 

to  express;  to  impon,  to  wcign;  to  make 

known. 

To  Signify,  sig'ne-fi.  v.n.  (385) 

To  express  meaning  with  force. 

SigniorV,  sinc'yo-rc.  s.  (ll3) 
Lordship,  dominioii. 

Signpost,  sine'pist.  s. 

That  upon  which  a  sign  hangi. 

SiKER.  sik'ur.  ad. 
The  Old  word  for  sure  or  surely. 

Silence,  si'lcnse.  s. 

The  state  of  holding  peace ;  habitual  tacitur- 
nity, not  loquacity;  secrecy;  stillness. 
Silence,  si'llnse.  interj. 
An  authoritative  restraint  of  speech. 

To  Silence,  si' llnse.  v.  a. 

To  still,  to  oblige  to  hold  peace. 

Silent,  si'lent.  a. 
Not  speaking ;  not  talkative ;  still ;  not  men- 
tioning. 

Silently,  si'lcnt-le.  ad.  . 

Without  speech  ;  wiih6ut  noise ;  without 
mention. 

SiLicious,  se-lish'us.  a.  (135)  (337) 

Made  of  hair. 
S I  Lie V  LOSE,  si-lik-u-lme'.  a.  (427) 

Husky,  full  of  husks. — Sec  Appendix, 
Siliginose,  si-l!d-ie-nose'.  a.  (427) 

Made  of  fine  wheat. — Sec  Appendix, 

SiLiQUA,  sil'lc-kwa.  s.  (92) 
A  carrat  of  which  six  make  a  scruple ;  the 
soed-vessel,  husk,  pod,  or  shell  of  such  planu 
as  are  of  the  pulse  kind. 

SiLlQUOSE,  s?l-lc-kwose'.l 

SiLiQUOUS,  sil'!e-kwu$.    j** 
Having  a  pod  or  capsule — See  Appendix, 

SlLK,  &!lk.  S. 
The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns  afrerwaids 
to  a  butterfly  ;  the  stuff  made  of  the  worm's 
thread. 

Silken.  &ilk'kn.  a.  (103) 

Made  ot  silk;  soft,  tender;  dressed  in  silk. 

SiLKMERCER,  silk'mer-sdr.  s. 
A  dealer  in  silk. 

SlLKWEAVER,  s}lk'\VC-Vur.  S. 
One  whose  trade  is  to  w^cave  silken  stufiit. 

Silkworm*  silk'wfirm.  s. 
The  worm  that  spins  iiik. 


sil'van.  a.  (ss) 


Silky,  s!lk'i.  a. 

Made  of  silk;  soft,  pliant. 

Sill,  stll.  s. 

l*he  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  door. 

Sillabub,  s!lMa-bub.  s. 

A  mixture  of  miik  warm  from  the  cow  with 
wine,  sugar,  &c. 

Sillily,  sil'le-le,  ad. 

In  a  silly  manner,  simply,  foolishly. 

Silliness,  sil'li-n^s.  s. 

Simplicity,  weakness,  harmless  folly. 

Silly,  &!1'1^,  a. 

Harmless,  innocent,  artless ;  foolish,  witless. 

SiLLYHOW,  s!l'lc-h6u.  S. 
The  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of  the 
foetus 

Silvan,  %\ 

Woody,  full  of  woods. 

Silver,  sil'vur.  s.  (98) 

Silver  is  a  white  and  hard  tnctal,  next  in  weight 
to  gold  ;  any  thing  of  soft  splendour ;  mon«y 
made  of  silver. 

Silver,  sil'vur.  a. 
Made  ot  silver ;  white  like  silver  |  having  a 
pale  lustre ;  soit  of  voice. 

To  Silver,  sif  vur.  v.  a. 

To  cover  superficially  with  silver;  to  adorn 
with  mild  lustre. 

SlLVERBEATER.  sll'vuf-bc-tur.  S. 
One  that  foliates  silver. 

SiLVERLY,  sil'vfir-le.  ad. 
With  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Silversmith,  sfl'vur-smi/^.  s. 

One  that  works  in  silver. 

Silverthistle,  sil'vur-/Ais-sl.  \ 
SiLVERWEED,  sil'vur-wecd.        J    ' 
Plants. 

Silvery,  sil'vur-e.  a. 

Besprinkled  with  silver,  shining  like  silver. 
SiMAR,  se-mir'.  s. 
A  woman's  robe. 

Similar,  s!rD'^-iur.  (es) 
SiMiLARYi  s!m'i-Iur-e. 

Homogeneous,  having  one  part  Tike  another; 

resembling,  having  resemblance. 

Similarity,  sim-e-!ar'e-te.  s. 

Likeness. 

Simile,  sfm'i-le.  s.  (96) 

A  comparison  by  which  any  thing  is  illus- 
trated. 

Similitude,  si-mii'c-tudc.  s. 

Likeness,  resen^blance;  comparison,  simile. 
Simitar,  sim'c-tur.  s.  (88) 

A  crooked  or  falcated  sword  with  a  convex 

edge.     More  properly  spelt  C  i  M  x  t  a  R . 
To  Simmer,  sim'mur.  v.n.  (98) 

To  boil  gently,  to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Simony,  s!m'un-e.  s. 

The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  church  prefer- 
ment. 

To  Samper,  sfm'pur.  v. -n.  (gs) 

To  smile,  generally  to  smile  foolifmy. 

Simper,  sin/pur.  s.  (os) 

A  smile,  generally  a  foolish  smile. 
Simple,  sim'pl.  a.  (40.5) 
Plain,  artless;  harmless,  uocompoanded,  tm- 
mingled;  silly,  not  wise,  noi cunning. 

Simple,  sim'pl.  s. 

A  simple  ingredient  in  a  medicine,  a  drug,  an 
heib. 

To  Simple,  sim'pl.  v.  h. 
To  gather  simples? 

3  I 


tlike; 


Simpleness,  sitn'pl-nJs.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  simple. 

Simpler,  sim'pl-ur.  s.  (gs) 

A  simpiist,  an  herbalist. 

Simpleton,  sim'pl-tun.  s. 

A  silly  mortal,  a  trifler,  a  foolish  fellow. 

Simplicity,  sim-plis'c-tc.  s. 

Plainnessi  artlessncss ;  not  subtil ty,  not  ab- 
struseness ;  not  finery;  state  of  being  uiicom- 
pounded;  weakness,  silliness. 

To  Simplify,  sim'p!e-fl.  v.  a. 
To  make  less  complex ;  to  rcoucc  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Simplist,  sim'plist.  s. 
One  skilled  in  simple&. 

Simply,  sfm'pli.  ad. 

Without  art,  without  subtilty ;  of  itself, 
without  addition ;  merely,  solely  ;  foolijihly, 

sillily. 

Simular,  siQi'u-lar.  s.  (sd) 

One  that  counterfeits.     Not  in  use. 

Simulation,  s!m-fi-la'shun.  s. 

That  part  of  hypociiky  which  pretends  that  to 
be  which  is  not.     ■ 

Simultaneous,  sl'mul-ia'ne-Li.  a. 

(135)  Aciing  together,  existing  at  the  same 
time.  I 

Sin,  s!n.  s. 

An  ad  against  the  laws  of  God,  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  religion ;  habitual  negligence  of 
religion. 

To  Sin,  sin.  v.n. 
To  negle£l  the  laws  of  religion,  to  violate  the 
laws  of  religion ;  to  offend  against  right. 

Since,  sinse.  ad. 
Because  that ;  from  the  time  that ;  ago,  before 
this. 

Since,  sinse.  prep. 
After,  reckoning  fiom  some  time  past  to  the 
time  present. 

Sincere,  sln-sJre'.  a. 

Pure,  unminglcd ;  honest,  undissembling,  un* 
corrupt. 

Sincerely,  sin-sere'le.  ad. 
Honestly,  without  hypocrisy. 

Sincereness,  sin-s^re'nes.  1 
Sincerity,  sfn-ser'c-te.       / ^' 

Honesty  of  intention,  purity  of  mind ;  freedom 
from  hypocrisy. 

SiNDON,  sin'dun.  s,  [i6Q) 
Aiold,  a  wrapper. 

Sine,  sine.  s. 
A  right  sine,   in  Geometry,  is  a  ri|,ht  line 
drawn  frogi  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicularly 
upon  the  diameter  drawn  from  the  other  eucl 
ot  that  arch. 

Sinecure,  si'ne-kire.  s. 
An  office  which  has  revenue  without  any  em- 
ployment. « 

Sjnew,  sin'nu.  s.  (26A) 

•  A  tendon,  the  ligament  by  which  the  joiou 
are  moved  ;  applied  to  whatever  gives  strength 
or  compaftriess,  as  money  is  the  smew  of  war ; 
muscle  or  nerve. 

To  Sinew,  stn'nu.  v.  a. 

To  knit  as  by  sinews.    Not  in  use. 
Sinewed,  sin'nude.  a.  {'6bg) 

Furnished  with  sinews;  strong,  firm,  vigo- 
rous. 

Sinewy,  sin'nu-e.  a. 
Consisting  of  a  siucw,  nervotis;  strong,  vigo- 
rous. 
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tr(559),  Fate(73),far(77),fall(83),fal(8l);  inA(93),raet  {95);pine(i05),p!n(l07);  ni(l62),ro4ve(i64),^ 

Sirocco,  sJ-rJk'ko.  s. 

The  south-cast,  or  Syrian  wind. 

Sirrah,  sar'rsL  s.  (92) 
A  compellation  of  reproach  and  insult. 


Sinful,  sin'ful.  a. 
Alien  from  God ;  unsan^ified ;  wicked,  not 
observant  of  religion,  contrary  to  religion! 

Sinfully,  sin'fuUi.  ad. 
Wickedly. 

Sinfulness,  s!n'ful-nes.  s. 

Alienation  frbm  God,  negle^  or  violation  of 
the  duties  of  religion. 

To  Sing,  s!iig.  v.  n. 

Pret.  I  Sanf^,  or  Sung?  part.  pass.  Si^ng.  To 
form  the  voice  to  melody,  to  aniculate  musi- 
cally ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately  ;  to 
make  any  small  or  shrill  noise,;  to  lel),  in 
Poetry. 

To  Si  NO,  sfng.  v.  a.  (409) 
To  relate  or  mention,  in  Poetry ;  to  celebrate, 
CO  give  praise  to ;  to  utter  harmoniously. 

To  Singe,  sinjc.  v.  a. 

To  Korch,  to  burn  slightly  or  superficially. 

Singer,  sing'ur.  s.  (410)     ' 
One  that  sings,  oiie  whose  profession  or  busi- 
ness is  to  sing. 

Singingmaster,  sfng'fng^mas-tur. 
a.  (410)  One  who  teaches  to  sing. 

Single,  sing'gl.  a.  (405)    ,^ 

One,  not  double ;  particular,  individual,  not 
compounded ;  alone,*  having  no  companion, 
having  no  assistant ;  unmarried  ;  not  compli- 
cated, not  duplicated  ;  pure,  uncorrupr,  a 
scriptural  sense  ;  that  in  which  one  is  opposed 
to  one. 

To  Single,  sfng'gl.  v.  a. 

To  choose  out  from  among  othen;  to  seques- 
ter, to  withdraw;  to  take  alone ;  to  sepaiate. 

Singleness,  sine'gl-nes.  s. 

Simplicity,  sincerity,  honest  plainness. 

Singly^  sing'gle.  ad. 

Individually,  particularly ;  without  partners  or 
associates ,  honestly,  simply,  sincerely. 

Singular,  sfng'gu-lar.  a.  (88)(i70) 

Single,  not  complex,  not  compound ;  in 
£vrammar,  expressing  only  one,  not  plural ; 
paiticular,  unexampled;  having  something 
not  common  to  others ;  alone,  that  of  which 
there  is  but  one. 

Singularity,  slng-gfi-lar'i-te.  s. 

Some  cbaraBer  or  quality  oy  which  one  is  dis- 
tingu'istMdioom  others;  any  thing  remarkable; 
a  curiosity. 

Singularly,  iing'gu-lar-le.  ad. 

Particularly,  in  a  manner  not  common  to 
others. 

Sinister,  s!n'nis-tur.  a.  (98)  (503) 

Beipg  on  the  Left  band ;   left,  not  right ;   bad, 
daviatipg  from  hanesif,  unfair;  unlucky,  in- 
auspicious. * 
J:3^  This  word,  though  uniformly  accented  on 
the  second  syllable  by  the  poets  quoted  by 

Johnson,  is  as  uniformly  accented  on  the  first 
y  all  our  Irxico^raphen,  and  is  uniformly  so 
pronounced  bv  toe  best  speakers.  Mr.  Narcs 
tells  us,  that  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  think,  that 
when  this  word  is  used  in  iis  literal  sense,  as 
'*  In  his  sMtsUr  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
'*  Hi  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale." 

Drydcn. 

It  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but 
when  in  the  figurative  sense  of  corrupt t  insidi- 
ouSf  &c.  on  the  first.  This  distin£tjon  seems 
ngt  to  be  founded  on  the  best  tisage^  and  is  .lia- 
ble to  the  objedions  noticed  undA-  the  word 
Bov^L. — See  Principles,  No.  495. 

SiNiSTROUS,  sin'nis-irfis.  a* 
Absurd,  perverse,  wrong-headed. 


SiNiSTROUSLY,  sfn'nis-trusJe.  ad. 
With  a  tendency  to  the  left;    perversely, 
absurdly.    Accented  according  to  the  adjec- 
tive. 

To  Sink,  slngk.  v.  n. 

Pret.  I  Sunk,  anciently  Sank ;  part.  SunkT)r 
Sunken.  To  fall  down  through  any  medium, 
not  to-swim,  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  to  fall  gra- 
dually ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  bcKly ; 
to  lose  height,  to  fall  to  a  level ;  to  Ipse  or 
want  prominence ;  to  be  overwhelmed  or  de- 
pressed ;  to  be  received,  to  be  impressed  ;  to 
decline,  to  decrease,  to  decay ;  to  fall  into  rest 
or  indolence  ;  to  fall  into  any  state  worse  than 
the  former,  to  tend  to  ruin. 

To  Sink,  singk.  v.  a.  (408) 

To  put  under  water,  to  disable  from  swimming 
or  floating ;  to  delve,  to  make  by  delving ;  to 
depress,  to  degrade  ;  to  plunge  into  destrudi- 
on ;  to  make  to  fall ;  to  brio^  Tow,  to  diminish 
in  auantity ;  to  crush ;  to  diminish ;  to  make 
to  decline;  to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

Sink,  sfngk.  s.  (406) 
A  drain,  a  jakes ;  any  place  where  corruption 
is  gathered. 

Si>JLEss,  sin'Ics.  a. 
Exempt  irom  sin. 

Sinlessness,  s!nMes-nes.  s. 
Exemption  from  sin. 

Sinner,  sfn'nur.  s.  (98) 
One  at  enmiiy  with  God ;  one  not  truly  or  re- 
ligiously good ;  an  offender,  a  criminal. 

SiNOFFERiNG,  s!n'if-fur-ing.  s. 
An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for  sin. 

SiNOPER,  s!n'o-pfir.  s,  (98) 
A  species  of  earth,  ruddle. 

To  Sinuate,  sin'yu-ite.  v.  a. 
To  bend  in  and  out. 

SiNUATlON,  s!n-yfi-i'shfin.  s.  (113) 
A  bending  in  and  out. 

SiNUOUS,  sin'yi-ius.  a.  (lis) 
Bending  in  and  out.   - 

Sinus,  si'nus.  j5. 

A  bay  of  the  sea,  on  opening  of  the  land ;  any 
fold  or  opening. 

To  Sip,  s!p.  v.  a. 

To  take  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  io  at  the 
mouth. 

Sip,  sip.  s. 

A  small  quantity  of  liquid  taken  in  at  the 
mouth. 
Siphon,  si'fun.  s.  {}66) 
A  pipe  through  which  liquors  are  conveyed. 

SlPPER,  sip' pur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  sips. 

Sippet,  sip' pit.  s.  (99) 

A  small  sop. 

Sir,  sur.  s.  (lOp). 
The  word  of  rcsped  in  compellation ;  the  title 
of  a  knight  or  baronet ;  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  Man;  a  title  given  to  the  Join  of  beef, 
which  one  of  our  kings  kniglited  in  a  fit  of 
good  humour. 

Sire,  sire.  s. 

A  father,  in  Poetry ;  it  is  used  of  beasts,  as  the 
horse  h^  a  good  sire  ;  it  is  used  in  Composi- 
tion, as  grand-sire. 

SI/   2 
iren,  srren.  s. 

A  goddess  who  enticed  men  by  singing,  and 
devoured  them. 

SlRlASls,  se-ri'a^sis.  s.  (l35)  (503) 
An  inflan\mation  of  the  brain  and  its -mem- 
brane, through  an.  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

.SiRius,  sir're-us.  s, 
-    The  dogstar. 


(i:T  This  IS  a  corruption  of  the  fint  magnitodc, 
but  too  general  and  inveterate  to  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  pmnouncc  it  as  I 
have  done.  W.  Johnston  alone  pronoonca 
it  as  if  written  sirrah ',  and  Mr.  Elphinaon, 
because  it  is  derived  from  Sir  and  the  imch 
jeftion  flA,  says  it  ought  to  have  the  firsijjl- 
lable  like  Sir, — See  quoution  under  ilie  woid 
Shire. 

SiROP,  or  Sirup,  sur'rup.  s.  (166] 
The  juice  of  vegetables  boiled  wiih  sugar. 

^^  The  /  in  this  word  and  its  compounds  is  ir« 
Tccoverably  corrupted  into  short «.  * 

SiRUPED,  sur'rupt.  a.  (359) 
Sweet,v  like  sirup,  bedewed  witii  sweets, 

S.ijiuPY,  sur'rup-i.  a. 
Resembling  sirup. 

Sister,  sfs'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  woman  born  of  the  same  parents,  correlative 
to  brother ;  one  of  the  same  faith,  a  christiu ; 
one  of  the  s^me  nature,  human  being ;  one  i 
the  same  kind,  one  of  the  same  office. 

SiSTER-iN-LAW,  sis'tur-in-liw,  8. 
A  huaband  or  wife's  sister. 

Sisterhood,  sis'tfir-hud.  s. 

The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister ;  a  set  of  sisieis; 
a  number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 

Sisterly,  sis'tur-le.  a. 
Like  a  sister,  becoming  a  sister. 

To  Sit,  sit.  v.  n.  Pret.  I  Sat. 
To  rest  upon  the  buttocks  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rest,  or  idleness  ;  to  be  in  any  local  jx^qod; 
to  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden ;  to  setdc,  » 
abide ;  to  brood,  to  incubate ;  to  be  placed  is 
order  to  \fc  painted  ;  to  be  in  any  sittaoocor 
condition;  to-be  fixed,  as  an  assembly,  role 
placed  at  the  table;  to  be  in  any  solenm B»fr 
bly  as  a  member  j  **To  sit  down,  to  begin  1 
siege ;  to  rest,  to  cease  as  satisfied;  toiciilc, 
to  hx  abode;  To  sit  oat,  to  be  vidiooi en- 
gagement or  employment;  to  continue  10  «Ik 
end;  To  sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sntisgi 
to  watch,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

To  Sit,  s!t.  v.  a.  ^    , 

To  keep  upon  the  acat;  tobc8Citfcd,to« 
busiiKss. 

Site,  sue.  s. 

Situation,  local  position* 
Sith,  si/A.  ad. 

Since,  seeing  that.    Obsolete. 

SiTHE,  or  Scythe,  sItiic.  s. 

The  instrument  of  mowing,  a  crooked  \m 
joined  at  right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

Sitter,  sit'tur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  sits  ;  a  bird  that  broods. 

Sitting,  sit' ting.  s.  (410)  , 

The  posture  of  silting  on  a  seat;  tbe  »^ 
resting  on  a  seat ;  a  wme  at  which  ok  a""* 
bits  himself  to  a  painter;  a  meeting «»*' 
sembly  ;  a  course  of  study  uniDterxniiiw;  a 
time  for  which  one  sits  without  rising;  ^^ 
bation. 

Situate,  sit'tshu-ate.  part. a.  (463] 
Placed  with  respe£l  to  any  tbii)g  else. 

Situation,  sit-tsliu-a'shun.  s. 

Local  rcspetl,  position ;  condiiioo,'««e' 

Six,  siks.  s. 
Twice  three,  one  more  than  five. 

Si^lPENCE,  siks'pensc.  s. 
A  coin,  halt  a  shilling. 
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SrxscoRE,  sfks'sk&re.  a. 

Six  times  twenty. 

Sixteen,  siks'teen.  a. 

Six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  slks'tiin//&.  a. 

Tbe  sixth  from  the  tenth. 
Sixth,  siks//;.  a. 
The  first  after  the  fifihi  the  ordinal  of  six. 

•Sixth,  s!ks/A.  s. 

A  sixth  part. 

Sixthly,  s!ks/A'l^.  ad. 

In  the  sixih  place. 
Sixtieth,  siks'te-e/A.  a.  (779) 

The  tenth  six  times  repeated. 

Sixty,  siks'te.  a. 

Six  times  ten. 

Size,  size,  s. 
Bulk,    quantity  of   superficies^   coinparative 
magnitude  ;   condition  %   any  viscous  or  glu- 
tinous sub^nce. 

To"  Size,  size,  v,  a. 
To  adjust,  to  arraitge  according  to  size ;  to 
settle*  to  fix;  to  cover  with  glutinous  mauer, 
to  besmear  with  size. 

Sized,  sizd.  a.  (339)  * 

Having  a  particular  magnitude* 

Sizeable,  si'za-bl.  a. 
Reasonably  bulky. 

Sizer,  si'zur.  s.  (98) 
A  certain  rank  of  students  in  the  universities. 

SiziNESS,  si'z^-nes.  s. 
Glutinousness,  viscosity. 

SizY,  si'zi.  a. 

Viscous,  glutinous.  ' 

-  Skainsmate,  skinz'mate.  s. 
A  messmate.    Obsolete. 

Skate,  skite.  s. 

>    A  fUt  Ka-Gsh ;  a  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron, 
,    for  sliding  on  the  ice. 

Skean,  Skene,  s. 
A  short  sword,  a  knife. 

SxEGh  skeg.  s. 
A  wild  plum. 

Skegger,  sk?.g'gur.  s.  (98) 

Skeggers  are  bred  of  such  sick  salmon  that 
might  not  go  to  the  sea. 

Skein,  skSne.  s.  (249) 
A  knot'  of  thread  or  silk  wound. 

Skeleton,  skJl'l^-tun.  s.  (166) 

The  bones  of  the  body  preserved  together  as 
much  as  can  be  in  their  natural  situation  ;  the 
compages  of  the  principal  paru. 

Skeptick,  sk^p'tik.  s.  (350) 
One  who  doubts,  or  pretends  to  doubt  of  eveiy 
thing.-*See  Sc  1  r  R  H  u  s. 

({^  It  is  with  some  relu£iance  I  have  given  this 
word  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  it,  a  place  in 
this  Dlflionary;  not  becaose  it  is  not  generally 
pronounced  in  this  manner,  but  that  I  think 
conforming  our  spelling  to  a  prevailing  pro- 
nunciation, when  tois  pronunciation  is  contrary 
to  analogy,  is  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evils 
that  can  happen  to  a  language.  While  the 
original  lanamark  is  standing,  the^  true  pro- 
prietor may  claim  his  rights ;  but  when  once 
that  is  efiaced,  there  is  00  hope  of  a  resum^ 
tion.  How  Dr.  Johnston  could  remove  this 
landmark  is  astonishing.  It  is  oae  of  those 
unaccountable  absurdities  that  sometimes  enter 
into  the  charaflen  of  men,  whose  undemand- 
iogs  are  as  much  above  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  some  things,  as  ihey  ar«  below  them  in 
others.    The  truth  is,  this  grctt  man  troubled 


himself  little  about  pronunciation;  he  s«ms to  I  Sk  INKER,  skfnjk  fir,  $. 
have  cared  as  little  for  etymologies ;  and  even  |     Q^^  tfajt  serves  drmk, 
grammatical   disquisitions  seem  not*  to  have 


been  his  favourite  study;  but  when  words  were 
to  be  precisely  defined,  when  the  boundaries 
of  their  significations  were  to  be  fixed,  and 
their  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  to  be 
distinguished  and  exemplified,  this  task,  so 
difficult  to  the  strongest  min?,  secmid  to  pre- 
sent him  with  an  operation  worthy  of  his 
powers ;  in  this  labour  he  was,  indeed,  a  lite- 
rary Hercules,  and  in  this  he  has  toiled  with 
honour  to  hirasclf,and  to  the  essential  improve- 
ment of  die  English  language. 

Skeptical,  skep'ti-kal.  a. 

Doubtful,  pretending  to  universal  doubt. 

Skepticism,  skep't^-sizm.  s. 

Universal  doubt,  pretence  or  profession  of 
universal  doubt. 

Sketch,  sketsh.  s. 
An  outline  ;  a  rough  draught,  a  first  pbn. 

To  Sketch,  sketsh.  v.  n. 
To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline ;  to  plan,  by 
giving  the  first  or  princioal  motion. 

Skewer,  skire.  s.  (265) 

A  woo4en  or  iron  pin,  used  to  keep  meat  in 

form. 
To  Skewer,  skire.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  fiuten  with  skewera. 

Skiff,  sklflF.  s. 

A  small  light  boat. 

Skilful,  skfl'ful.  a. 

Knowing,  qualified  with  skill. 

Skilfully,  sk!l'ful-i.  ad. 
With  skill,  with  art,  with  uncommon  ability, 
dexterously. 

Skilfulness,  skil'fdUnls.  s.    - 

Art,  ability,  dexterousness. 

Skill,  skil.  s. 
Knowledge  of  any  praEiice  or  art,  readiness  in 
any  pradlice. 

To  Skill,  skll.  v.  n. 

To  be  knowing  in,  to  be  dexterous  at. 

Skilled,  skild.  a.  (35p) 

■  Knowing,  dexterous,  acquainted  with. 

Skilless,  sjtti'lls.  ^. 
Wangng  art.'    Not  in  use. 

Skillet,  skil' lit,  s!  (99) 

^     A  small  kettle  or  boiler.   . 

To  Skim,  skim.  v.  a. 
To  clear  oiEF  from  the  tipper  pirt,  by  passing  a 
vessel  a  little  l^low  the  surface;    to  take  by 
skimming;   to  bmsh  the  surface  lightly,  to 
pass  very  near  the  surface. 

To  Skim,  skim.  v.  n. 

To  pass  lightly,  to  glide  along. 

SKiMBL£SKAMBL£,skim'bl-.<;kam-bI. 
a.  Wandering  wild.    A  <Mnt  word. 

Skimmer,  sktm'mur.  s.'  (gs) 
A  shallow  vessel  with  which  the  scum  '\s  taken 
off-  ... 

Skimmilk,  skim-milk',  s. 
Milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken* 

Skin,  skjn.  s. 
The  natutpl  covering  of  the  flesh ;  hide,  peir, 
that  which  is  taken  from  animals  to  make 
parchment  or  leather. 

To.  Skin,  skin.  v.  a. 

To  flav,  to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin;  to  cover 

with  tne  skin ;  to  cover  superficially.  ' 

Skink,  skingk.  s.     A  Saxon  word. 

Drink,  any  thmg  potable  ;  pottage. 

To  Skink,  skingk.  v;  n.  (408) 
To  serve  drink. 

3  I  2 


,(359) 
in  or  lean 


Skinned,  skind.  a.  ,     ^ 

Having  the  nature  of  skin  or  leather. 

Skinner,  skin'nur.  s.  (98) 

A  dealer  in  skins. 
Skinniness,  skin'ni-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  skinny. 

Skinny,  skin'n^.  a.       .     „  . 

Consisting  onlv  of  skin,  wanting  flesh. 

To  Skip,  skip.  v.  n. 

To  fetch  quick  bounds,  to  pass  by  quick  leaps, 
to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully ;  to  pass  without 
notice. 

To  Skip,  skip.  v.  a. 

To  miss,  to  pass. 

Skip,  skip.  s. 

A  light  leap  or  bound. 

Skipjack,, skip'jak.  s. 

An  upstart. 

Skipkennel,  skip'kln-niL  s.  (99) 
A  lackey,  a  fbotboy. 

Skipper,  skfp'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  shipmaster,  or  sbipboy. 
Skirmish*  sker'mish.  s.  (los) 

A  slight  fight,  less  than  a  set  battle;  a  contest, 

a  contention. 
To  Skirmish,  sklr'mish.  v.  n. 

To  fight  loosely,  to  fight  in  panics  before  or 
.  after  tiie  shock  of  the  main  battle. 
Skirmisher,  sker'mish-ur.  s. 

He  who  skirmishes. 

To  Skirre,  sker.  v.  a, 
To  scour,  to  ramble  over  in  order  to  clear. 

To  Skirre,  sker.  v.  n. 
To  scour,  to  scud,  to  run  in  haste. 

Skirret,  sker'rit.  s.  (99) 
A  pladt. 

Skirt,  sk^rt.  si  (los) 

The  loose  edge  of  a  garment;  a  part  which 
hangs  loose  below  the  waist ;  the  edge  of  any 
part  of  the  dress;  edge,  margjn,  border,  ex- 
treme part. 

To  Skirt,  skert,.  v.  a. 


To  border,  to  run  along  the  edge. 

Skittish,  sfcit'tish.  a. 

Shy,  easily  frighted;  wanton,  'volatile ;  change- 
able, fickle. 

Skittishly,  skit'tish-le.  ad. 

Wantonly,  -uncertainly,  fickly. 

Skittishness,  skit'tish-nes.  s. 
Wantonness,  fickleness,  shyness. 

Skittle,  skit'tl.  s.  (405) 

A  piece  cf  wood  like  a  sugar-loaf  used  in  the 
p4ay  of  skhtlcs. 

Skittles,  skit'tiz.  s.  plur. 

'  J:3!r  '^*'**  ^'^^^  "  *^  ^^  Dlftionary  that  I  have 
seen;  nor  dp  I  know  its  deiivation.  It  is 
described  by  Johnson,  under  the  word  Log- 
gatSy  to  be  kitiU^im  set  up  and  thrown  down 
by  a  bowl :  but  what  kittle-phts  are,  neither 
he  nor  any  other  of  our  lexicographers  inforim 
us. 

Skonce,  skonse.  s. 
See  Sconce. 

Skreen,  skreen.  s.  (248) 
Riddle  or  coarse  sieve;   any  thing  by  which 
the  sun  or  weather  b  kept  off;  shelter,  con- 
cealment.    Belter  written  Screen. 

To  Skreen,  skreen.  v.  a. 
To  riddle,  to  shift;  to  shade  from  sun  or  light, 
or  weather ;  to  shelter  JOt  prote^. 
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Skue,  sku.  a.  {335) 
Oblique,  sidelong. 

To  Skulk,  skfilk.  v.  n. 

To  hide,  to  lurk  in  fear  or  malice. 

Skull,  skSl.  s. 

The  bone  that  incloses  the  head ;  a  shoal. 

Skullcap,  skul'kap.  s. 

A  headpiece. 

Sky,  skti.  s.  (160) 

The  region  which  wirrounds  this  earth  heyond 
the  atmosphere ;  it  is  laken  for  the  whole  re- 
gion without  the  eanhi  the  heavens;  the 
weaiher. 

Skyey,  skti'e.  a. 

£thereal. 

SKYCOLOitR,  ske!'kul-ur.  s. 
An  azure  colour,  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

Skycoloured,  skti'kul-urd.  a. 
Blue,  azure»  like  the  sky. 

Skydyed,  skelMidc.  a. 
Coloured  like  rhe  sky. 

Skyed,  skeide.  a.  {35q) 
Enveloped  by  the  skies. 

Skyish,  skei'ish.  a. 

Coloured  by  the  ether. 

Skylark,  skel'lark.  s. 

A  lark  that  mounts  and  singi. 

Skylight,  skei'lite.  s, 

A  window  placed  in  a  room,  not  laterally,  but 
in  the  cieling. 

Skyrocket,  skel'rok-it.  s. 

A  kind  of  firework,  which  flies  high,  ^d 
burns  at  it  flies. 

Slab,  slab.  s. 
A  puddle;    a  plane  of  stone,    as  a  marble 
slab. 

Slab,  sllib.  a. 
Thick,  viscous,  glutinous. 

To  Slabber,  slib'bfir,  or  slSb'bur. 
V.  Q.  To  let  the  spKfle  fall  from  the  mouth, 
to  drivel ;  to  shed  or  pour  any  thing. 

g:^  The  second  sound  of  this  word  is  by  much 
the  more  usual  one ;  but  as  it  is  in  dire£l  oppo- 
sition to  the  orthography,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced, and  the  a  restored  to  its  true 
sound.  Corred  usage  seems  somewhat  in- 
clined to  this  reformation,  and  every  lover  of 
corre£lneis  ought  to  favour  it. 

Slabberer,  slab'bur-ur 

He  who  slabbers. 
Slabby,  slab'be.  a. 

Thick,  viscotis;  wet,  floody. 

Slack,  slak.  a. 

Loose  ;  remiss ;  relaxed. 

To  Slack,  slak. 

To  Slacken,  slak'kn.  (i03)  ^ 

To  be  remiss,  to  neglcft ;  to  lose  the  power  of 
cohesion ;  to  abate}  to  languish,  to  flag. 

To  Slack,  slak.^  ,        \v  a 
To  Slacken,  slak'kn.  J    '   ' 

To  loosen,  to  make  less  tight;  to  relax,  to 
fcmit  5  to  case,  to  mitigate ;  to  cause  to  be 
remitted ;  to  crumble ;  to  negled;  to  repress; 
to  make  less  quick  and  forcible. 

Slack,  slak.  s.         . 

Small  coal,  coal  broken  m  small  parts. 
Slack LY,  slak'le.  ad. 

Loosely,  negligently,  remissly. 

Slackness,  slak'nes.  s. 
Looseness,  not  tightness;  negligence,  remiss- 
iicsi ;  want  of  tendency ; 


Slag,  slag.  s. 
The  dross  or  recrement  of  metal. 

Slaie,  sla.  s. 

A  wcaver*s  reed. 

Slain,  slane. 
The  part.  poj^.  of  Slay. 

To  Slake,  slikc.  v.  a. 

To  qucnth,  to  extinguish. 

0:3^  There  m  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word  like  the  word  slack.  This  is  the  word, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  from  which  it  is 
evidently  derived ;  but  as  it  has  ncqtiircd  a  dis- 
tinct and  appropriated  meaning,  it  is  with 
great  propriety  that  it  diifcrs  a  little  from  its 
original,  both  in  orthography  atid  pronuncia- 
tion. 


Slatch,  slatsli.  8. 
The  middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cable  that  bi&n 
down  loose.  * 

Slate,  slate. 


s. 


s^.  (96) 


f  V,  n. 


All  our  orthoepists  unite  in  pronouncing  this 
word  regularly  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Smith  observes, 
bricklayers  and  ihcir  labourers  universally  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  shoit  <s ;  as  if  written 
slack',  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  corrcftest 
speakers,  when  using  the  participial  adjedivc 
in  the  words  unslacked  lime,  pronoance  the  a 
in  the  same  manner  r  but  this  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

To  Slam,  slam.  v.  a. 
To  slauehter,  to  crush ;  to  win  all  the  tricks 
in  a  hand  at  Whist. 

Slam,  slam.  s. 
A  term  atWbist»  when  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand 
are  won. 

To  Slander,  slan'dur.  v.  a.  {js) 
To  censure  faUcly»  to  belie. 

Slander,  slSri'dur.  8. 

False  invc6iive ;  disgrace,  reproach ;  disrepu- 
ution,  ill  name. 

Slanderer,  s!an'dur-ur.  s. 

One  who  bches  another,  one  who  lays  false 
imputations  on  another. 

Slanderous,  slan'dur-us.  a.  (314) 

Utterine  reproachful  falsehoods;   containing 
reproachful  falsehoods,  caluibnious. 

Slanderously,  slan'dur-us-le.  ad. 
Calumniously,  with  false  reproach. 

Slang,  slang. 
The  pret.  of  Sling. 

Slank.  slangk.  s. 
An  herb. 

4, 


Slant,  slant. ^(78)      \ 
Slanting,  slant'lng.  /  ' 
Oblique,  not  dire£l,  not  perpendicular. 

Slantly,  slant'le.  (^s)  1   j 
Slantwise,  slJnt'wize.  / 

Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly,  slope. 
Slap,  slap.  s. 

A  smart  blow. 

Slap,  slap.  ad.  " 

With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow^ 

To  Slap,  slap.  v.  a. 
To  strike  with  a  slap.  ^ 

Slapdash,  slap-dash',  inter}. 

All  at  once.    A  low  word. 

To  Slash,  slash,  v.  a.  ,  ^  ^i  .^ 
To  cut,  to  cut  with  long  cuts;  t«  lath.  Slash 
is  improper. 

To  Slash,  slash,  v.  n. 

To  strike  at  random  with  a  sword. 

SliASH,  slash,  s.  ^ 
Cut,  wound;  a  cut  in  doth. 


A  gray  fossilc  stone,  easily  broke  into  tbin 
plates,  which  are  used  to  cover  bouses,  or  to 
write  upon. 

To  Slate,  slate,  v.  a. 

To  cover  the  roof,  to  tile. 

Slater,  sla'tfir.  s.  -(.qs) 

One  who  covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 

Slattern,  slat'turn.  s.  (98) 

A  woman  nei^igent,  not  elegant  or  nice. 

Slatternly,  slat'tum-li.  ad. 

Negligent  in  dress,  inelegant  in  dress.    M 

To  Slattern  away^  slat'turn-a- 
wa'.  V.  a. 
To  lose  by  negligence.    Mason* 

Slaty,  sla'te.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  slate. 

Slave,  slave,  s. 
One  mancipatcd  to  a  master,  not  a  freeman,  a 
dependent. 

To  .*lave,  slave,  v.  n. 
To  drudge,  to  moil,  to  toil. 

Slaver,  slav'ur.  s.  (98) 

Spittle  running  from  the  mouth,  drivel. 

To  Slaver,  slay'ur.  v.  n. 

To  be  smeared  with  spittle;  to  emit  spit- 
tle. 

To  Slaver,  slav'ur.  v. a. 

To  smear  with  drivel. 

Slaverer,  slav'ur-ur.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  cannpt  hold  his  spit^Ci  a  driTcIleT, 
an  idiot. 

Slavery,  sla'vur-e.  $.  (557) 
Servitude,  the  condition  of  a  sUve,  the  offices 
of  a  slave. 

Slaughter,  sliw'tur.  s.  (213)(390) 

Massacre,  destru6lion  by  the  sword. 

To  Slaughter,  sliw'tur.  v.  a. 

To  massacre,  to  slay,  to  kill  with  the  svoid. 

Slaughterhouse,  sliw'tur-hduse. 

s.  House  in  which  beasu  are  killed  for  the 
butcher. 

Slaughterman,  sliw'tur-man.  s. 

One  employed  in  killit)g. 

Slaughterous,  skw'tur-us.  a. 

Destru£live,  murderous. 

Slavish,  sla'vish.  a. 

Servile,  mean,  base,  dependent. 
Slavishly,  sla'vish-le.  ad. 

Servilely,  meanly. 

Slavish  NESS,  sla'visb*D&.  s. 

Servility^  meanness. 

To  Slay,  sla.  v.  a.  ^  ,.,, 

Fict.  slew:  Part.  pass.  Slain,  (ftto)  Tokii'i 
to  butcher,  to  put  to  death. 

Slayer,  sla'ur.  s.  (98) 

Killer,  murderer,  destroyer. 

Sleazy,  sle'ze.  a.  (227) 
Weak,  wanting  substance. 

Sled,  slid.  s. 

A  carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 

Sledded,  slcd'did.  a  {qq) 

Mounted  on  a  sled. 

Sledge,  sledje.  s. 

A  large  heavy  hammer;    a  carriage WUiWii 
wheels,  or  with  veiy  low  wbeclfc 
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SLEEKf  sVcik.  a.  (246) 
Smootby  glossy. 

To  Sleek,  sleek,  v.  a. 
lo  comb  smooUi  and  even;  to  render  soft, 
smooihy  or  glossy. 

Sleekly,*  sleek'li.  ad. 

Smoothly,  glossily. 

To  Sleep,  sleip.  v.  n.  (246) 

To  take  rest,  by  sospension^  6f  the  mcfital 
powers;  to  rest,  to  be  motionless;  to  live 
thoughtlessly  ;  to  be  dead,  death  being  a  state 
from  which  man  will  sometimes  aw^kc ;  to  be 
inattentive,  not  vigilant ;  to  be  unooticed,  or 
unattended. 

Sleep,  slJep.  s. 
Repose,  rest,  suspension  of  the  menial  powen, 
slumber. 

Sleeper,  sleep'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  sleeps ;  a  lazy  inactive  dranc ;  that 
which  lies  dormant,  or  without  effect ;  a  fish. 

Sleepily,  s!iip'4-li.  ad. 

Drowsily,  with  desire  to  sleep;  dully,  lazily ; 
stupidly. 

Sleepiness,  sleep'i-n?s.  s. 

Drowsiness,  disposittou  to  sleep,  inability  to 
keep  awake. 

Sleepless,  sleep'ics.  a. 

Wanting  sleep. 

Sleepy,  sleip'e.  a.  . 

Drowsy,  disposed  to  sleep ;  ioponterous,  caus- 
ing sleep* 

Sleet,  sliet.  s.  (246) 

A  kind  of  smooth  or  small  hail  or  snow,  not 
&lljng  in  flakes,  but  single  partidca." 

To  Sleet,  sleit.  v.  n. 
To  snow  in  small  particles  intesimxed  with 
fain. 

Sleety,  sleet'l.  a. 

Bringing  sleet. 

Sleeve,  sliiv.  s,  (246) 
The  part  of  a  garment  that  covers  the  arms; 
a  fish. 

Sleeved,  sliivd.  a.  (359) 

Having  sleeves. 

Sleeveless,  sle^v'les.  a. 
Wanting   sleeves;    wanting    reasonableness, 
wanting  propriety. 

Sleight,  slice,  s.  (253) 
Artful  trick,  cunning  artifice,  ^pbxteious  prac- 
tice. 

Slender,  sl^n'dur.  a^  (98) 

Thin,  small  in  circumference  compared  with 
the  length;  small  in  the  waist,  having  a  fine 
^ape;  slights  small,  weak;  sparing;  doc 
amply  supplied. 

Slenderly,  slin'dur-le.  ad. 

Without  bulk ;  slightly,  meanly. 

Slenderness,  slen'd&r-ncs.  s. 
Tliunness,  smallness  of  circumference;  want 
of    bulk    or   strength;    slighuiess;  want  of 
plenty. 

Slept,  sllpt. 

The  prct.  ot  Sleep. 

Slew,  slu.  (265) 

The  pret.  of  Slay. 

To  Sley,  sli.  V.  n.  (260)     '    ^    ^ 
To    part  or  twiit    into  threads.— See  To 
Slbavb. 


To  Slice,  slise.  v.  n. 

To  cut  into  flat  pieces;  to  cut  into  parts;  to 
cut  ofl*;  to  cut,  to  divide. 

Slice,  slisc.  s. 

A  broad  piece  cut  oGT;  a  broad  piece ;  a  broad 
head  fixca  in  a  handle,  a  peel,  a  spatula. 

Slid,  slid. 

The  pret.  of  Slide. 

Slidden,  slid'dn.  (lOs) 
The  part,  jiass.  of  Slide. 

To  Slidder,  slld'dur.  v.  n.  (gs) 

To  slide  with  interruption. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  n. 

,  Slid.  pret.  Slidden,  participle  pass.  To  pass 
along  smoothly,  to  glide;  to  move  without 
change  of  the  foot ;  to  pass  along  by  silent  and 
unobserved  progression;  to  pass  silently  and 
gradually  from  good  to  bad;  to  pass  without 
difficulty  or  obstruction  ;  to  move  upon  the  ice 
by  a  single  impulse,  without  change  of  feet ; 
to  fall  by  error ;  to  be  t>ot  firm  ;  to  pass  with 
a  free  and  gentle  course  or  flow. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  a(. 

To  pass  imperceptibly. 

Slide,  slide,  s. 
Smooth  and  easy  passage;  sk)w,  even  course. 

Slider,  sli'dur  s. 

He  who  slides. 

Slight,  slite.  a.  (393) 

Small,  inconsiderable;  weak:  negligent; 
foolish,  weak  of  mind ;  not  strong,  thin,  as  a 
slight  silk. 

Slight,  sTite.  s. 

Neglect,  contempt;  artifice,  cunning  prac- 
tice. 

To  Slijght,  slite.  v.  a. 

To  iicRlcct,  to  disregard ;  to  tbix)w  carelessly ; 
to  slight  over,  to  treat  or  perform  carelessly. 

Slighter,  sll'tur.-s.  (98) 

One  who  disregards. 

Slightingly,  sli'i!ng-lf.  ad.  (410) 
Without  reverence,  with  contempt. 

Slightly,  slite'le.  ad. 
Negligently,  contempiuously ;  weakly,  with- 
out foree ;  without  worth. 

Slightness,  slite'nes.  s. 
Weakness,    want    of  strength;    negligence, 
want  of  attention. 

Slim.  slim.  ad. 
Slenoer,  thin  of  shape. 

Slime,  sllme.  s. 
Viscous  mire^any  glutinous  substance. 

Sliminess,  sli'mi-nes.  s. 
Viscosity,  glutinous  matter. 

Slimy,  sli'mi.  a. 
Overspread  with  slime;  viscous,  glutinous. 

Sliness,  sli'nls.  s. 
Designing  artifice. 

Sling,  sling,  s.  (410) 

A  missile  wcipon  made  by  a  strap ;  a  throw, 
a  stroke ;  a  kind  of  banging  bandage. 

To  Sling',  sling,  v.  a. 
To  throw  bva  shng;  to  throw,  to  cast;  to 
hang  loosely  by  a  string ;  to  move  by  means  of 
a  rope. 

Slinger^  sling'fir.  s.  (409)  (410) 
One  who  slings,  pr  uses  the  sling* 


To  Slink,  slngk.  v.  n. 

Pret.  Slunk.  To  sneak,  to  steal  out  of  the 
wjy. 

To  Slink,  slinak.  v.  a.  (403)  (410) 

To  cast,  to  miscarry  of. 

To  Slip,  slip.  v.  n. 

To  slide,  not  to  tread  firm  ;  to  mwe  or  fly 
out  of  place ;  to  sneak,  to  slink  ;  to  ^lidc,  to 
pass  uncxpetlcdly  or  iinjirrcepiibly  ;  to  fall- 
mio  fault  or  crrour ;  to  escape,  to  fall  out  of 
the  memory. 

To  Slip,  slip.  v.  a. 

To  convey  secretly ;  to  lose  by  ncglljicnce ;  to 
part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by  IdCfrailon; 
to  escape  from,  to  leave  slily  ;  to  let  loose : 
to  throw  off  any  thing  that  holds  one';  to  pa^ 
over  negligently. 

Slip,  slip.  s. 

The  a£l  of  slipping,  a  false  step ;  errour,  mis- 
take, fault;  a  twig  torn  from  the  main  stuck  ; 
a  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held ;  air 
escape,  a  desertion  ;  a  long  narfow  piece. 

Slipboard,  sllp'bord.  s.' 
A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Slipknot^  slfp'not.  s. 

A  bow  knot,  a  knot  easily  untied. 

Slipper,  slip'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  shoe  without  leather  belli ud,  into  which  tbr 
foot  slips  easily. 

Slipperiness,  sl!p'pur-c-nes.  s. 

State  or  quakty  of  being  slippery,  smoothness^ 
glibness;  uncertainty,  want  of  hrm  footing. 

Slippery,  slip'pur-i.  a. 

Smooth,  glib;  not  affording  firm  footing; 
hard  to  hold,  hard  to  keep ;  not  suoding  firm  ;. 
uncertain,  changeable ;  not  chaste. 

Slippy,  slip'pi.  a. 

Slippery. 

Slipshod,  sllp'shod.  a. 

Having  the  shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the  heek, 
but  barely  slipped  on. 

Slipslop,  slip'slop.  s. 

Weak  liquor.  Affedation  of  using  eleganr 
words,  anid  misuking  them. 

To  Slit,  sift.  v.  a. 
Pret.  and  Pan.  SiitandSliited.  To  cut  longwise. 

Slit,  slit.  s. 

A  long  cut  and  narrow  opening. 
To  Slive,  sllve.      1 
To  Sliver,  sli'vur./^ 

To  split,  to  divide  longwise,  to  tear  off  long* 

wise. 

Sliver,  sli'vur  s.  (98) 

A  branch  torn  off. 

Sloats.  slots,  s.  (295)* 
Sloou  of  a  cart,  are  those  underpieces  which 
keep  the  bottom  together. 

Slobber,  sl&b'bur.  s. 
Slaver. — See  Slabber. 

Sloe,  s16.  s.  (206) 

The/ruit  of  the  blackthorn. 

Sloop.  s]Mp.  s.  (do6) 

A  small  ship. 

Slop,  sl&p.  s. 

Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind. 

Slop,  slop.  s. 

Generally  used  in  the  plural.  Trows:rs,  open 
breeches. 

Slope,  slope,  a. 
Oblique,  not  perpendicular. 


*v.  a. 
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Slopr,  slope,  a. 
An  oblique  dirc^ion,    any  thing  obliquclv 
dirc6lcd  i  declivity,  ground  cut  or  iormcd  wiin 
■declivity. 

Slopr,  slope,  ad. 

Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly. 

To  Slope,  slope,  v.  a. 

To  form  to  obliquity  or  .deelivity,  to  direft 
obliquely. 

To  Slope,  slope,  v.  n. 

To  take  aii  oblique  or  declivous  dirc£lion. 
Slopeness,  slipe'nes.  s. 

Obliquity,  declivity. 

Slopewise,  slope' wize.  a. 
Obliquely. 

Slopingly,  slo'ping-le,  ad.  {4lo) 
Obliquely. 

Sloppy,  slop'pi,  a. 

Miry  and  Wet. 

Slot,  slot.  s. 

1  he  track  of  a  deer. 

Sloth,  slo/A.  s.  (467) 

Laziness,  sluf^ishness,  idleness ;  an  animal  of 
'  very  slow  motion. 

Slothful,  slo//^'ful.  a. 

Lazy,  sluggish,  dull  of  motion. 

Slothfully,  sl6/A'ful-e.  ad. 

With  sloih. 

Slothfulness,  slo/A'fuI-nls.  s. 

-    Laziness,  sluggishness,  inaflivity. 

Slouch,  sliutsh.  s.  (313) 

A  downcast  \ocky  a  depression  of  the  head ;  a 
man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 

To  Slouch,  sl&Jtsb,  y.  n. 
To  have  a<iownca6t  clowni^  look. 

Sloven,  sluv'v^n,  s.  (i03) 

A  man  indecently  negligent  of  cleanliness,  a 
man  diitily  dressed. 

Slovenliness,  sluv'ven-l4-nes.  s. 

Indecent  negligence  of  dress,  ncgieci  of 
cleanliness. 

Slovenly,  sluv'ven-1^.  a. 

Negligent  ot  dress,  negligent  of  neatness,  not 

cleanly. 
Slovenly^  slQv'ycn-le.  ad. 

In  a  coarse,  inelegant  manner. 

Slovenry,  sluv'vSn-re.  s. 
Dirtiness,  want  of  neatness. 

Slough,  slou.  s.  (313)  (390) 

A  deep  miry  place. 

Slough,  sluflF.  s.  (391) 

I1je  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  off  at  his  perio- 
dical renovation;  the  part  that  separates  from 
a  foul  sore. 

Sloughy,  sl6u'e.  a. 

Mirv',  bogRy,  muddy. 

Slow,  slA.  a  (324)    ^      . 

Not  swift,  not  quick  of  motion ;  late,  not 
happening  in  a  short  time;  not  ready,  not 
quick;  aa»n|;wiihdcliberatioh;  dull,  mathvc  ; 
dull,  heavy  m  wit. 

Slow,  s16.       .       ^    u     ci    1  * 

In  composition,  is  an  adverb,    blowly. 
To  Slow,  slo.  V.  a.  . 

To  delay,  to  procrastinate.    Not  m  use. 

Slowly,  sloMe.  ad. 

Not  speedily;  not  soon;    not  hastily;   not 
promptly;  tardily,  sluggishly. 
Slowness,  slo'nes.s. 

Sinallncsiof  moiion  ;  want  of  velocity  ;  length 
of  lime  in  which  any  thmg  acts  or  is  brought 


to  pass ;  dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affec. 
tion ;  warn  of  promptness ;  deliberation,  cool 
delay  ;  dilatoriness,  procrastination. 

Sloworm,  slo'wurm  s. 
The  blind  worm,  a  small  Viper. 

To  Slubber,  slub'bur.  v.  a.  (98) 

To  do. any  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  with 
idle  hurry ;  to  stain,  to  daub ;  to  cover  coarsely 
or  carelessly. 

Slubberdegullion,    slub-bur-de- 

gul'yun.  S.4 

A  iorry  wretch.    A  low  word. 
Slwdce,  sludje.  s. 

Mire,  dirt  mixed  with  water. 

Slug,  slug.  s. 

An  idler,  a  drone  ;  a  kind  of  slow  Creeping 
snail ;  a  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot 
from  a  gun. 

Sluggard,  slug'gurd.  s  {ss) 

An  inadive  lazy  CelTow. 

To  Sluggardise,  slug'gur-dize. 
V.  a.    To  make  idle,  to  make  dronish. 

Sluggish,  slug'gish.  a. 

Lazy,  slothful. 

Sluggishly,  slug'gish-lJ.  ad. 

Lazily,  idly,  slowly. 

Sluggishness,  slug'glsh-nes.  s. 

Sloth,  laziness,  idleness. 

Sluice,  sluse.  s'.  (342) 

A  Watergate,  a  floodgate,  a  vent  for  water. 

To  Sluice,  slisc.  v.  a.. 
To  emit  by  floodgates. 

Sluicy^  slu'sc.  a. 
Falling  m  streams  as  from  a  sluice  or  floodgate. 

To  Slumber,  slum'bur.  v.  n. 

To  sleep  lightly,  to  be  not  awake  nor  in  pro- 
found sleep ;  to  sleep,  to  repore ;  Sleep  and 
Slumber  are  often  confounded;  to  be  io  a  state 
of  negligence  and  supineness. 

Slumber,  slum'bur.  s. 

Light  sleep  >  sleep,  repose. 

Slumberous,  slum'bur.  s. 

Slumbery,  slum'bur-i.       j^' 
Soporiferous,  causing  sleep  ;  sleepy. 

Slung,  slung. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  $ling« 
Slunk,  slungk. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Slink. 

To  Slur,  slSr.  v.  a.    , 
To  sully,  to  soil ;  to  pass  lightly ;  tocbeat,  to 
trick. 

Slur,  slur.  s. 

Slight  disgrace. 

Slut,  slut.  s. 

A  dirty  woman ;  a  word  of  4ight  contempt  to 
a  woman. 

Sluttery,  slut'tur-i.  s.  (557) 
The  qualities  or  pra6licc  of  a  slut. 

Sluttish,  slut'tish.  a. 

Nasty,  dirty,  indecently  negligent  of  clean- 
liness. 

Sluttishly,  slut'tisb-le.  ad. 

In  a  sluttish  manner,  nastily,  dimly. 
Sluttishness,  slut'tish-nes.  s. 

The  qualities  or  practice  ot  a  slut,  nastiness, 

dirtiness. 

Sly,  sli.  a. 

Meanly  artful,  secretly  insidious. 

Slyly,  sll'le.  ad. 
With  sccfvt  artifice,  insidiously. 


(98) 


■}' 


To  Smack,  smak,  v.  n.  - 

To  be  tinflured  with  anypanicular  taste;  te 
.  have  a  tin£)ure  or  quality  infused  ;  ro  make  a 
noise  by  separation  of  the  lips  strongly  prc«sol 
together,  as  after  a  taste ;  to  ktsi  with  a  close 
compression  of  the  lips. 

To  Smack,  smak.  v.  a. 
To  kiss ;  to  make  any  quick  smart  noise. 

Smack,  smak.  s. 

Taste,  flavouri  tinfiure,  quality  from  some- 
thint^  mixed  (  a  small  quantity,  a  taste;  ihc 
a£l  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as  after  a  pleas. 
ing  taste ;  a  loud  kiss;  a  small  ship. 

Small,  small,  a.  (84) 

Little  in  quantity;  slender,  minote;  little  ia 
degree ;  little  in  importance,  petty ;  liiilc  id 
the  principal  quality,  as  Small  beer;  notsming, 
weaK. 

Small,  smkll.  s. 

The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing,  parti* 
cularly  applied  to  the  k^. 

Smallcoal,  slall'kole.  a. 

Little  wood  coals  used  to  light  fiitl. 
Smallcraft.  sm^U'kraft.  s. 

A  liule  vessel  below  the  denomination  of  ship. 

Smallpox,  small-piks'.  s.  (406) 

An  eruptive  ai»temper  of  great  malignity. 
Smallness,  smill'nes.  s. 
Littleness,  not  greatness;  want  of  bulk,  mi* 
nuteness;  weakness. 

Smally,  smal'le.  ad. 
In  a  little  quantity,  with  miaatcoets,  io  1 
little  or  low  degree. 

Smaragdine.  sma-rag'd!n.  a.  (i4o) 
Made  of  emeralo,  resemblmg  emerald. 

Smart,  smirt.  s.  (78) 
Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain;  painj  cor|X)i(il 
or  intellectual. 

To  Smart,  smSrt.  y.  n. 

To  feel  quick  lively  pain  ;  to  feel  pain  of  Iwiy 
or  mind. 

Smart,  smSrt  a. 
Pungent,  sharp;     quick,    vigorous;   atuXi 
witty;  brisk,  lively* 

Smart,  smart,  s. 
A  fellow  affecting  briskness  ^nd  vivacity. 

Smartly,  smart'l^;  nd. 
After  a  smart  manner*  sharply,  briskly- 

Smartness,  smSrt'ncs.  s. 

The  quality  ot  being  sinart,  quickness,  vigour, 
liveliness,  briskness,  wittiness. 

Smatch,  smatsh.  s* 
Taste,  tinc^fre,  twang;  a  bird. 

To  Smattek,  smat'tur.  v.  n. 
To  have  a  slight,  superficiM  knowledge;  to 
talk  superficially  or  ienoraoily. 

Smatter,  smat'tur.  s.  (ps) 
Superficial  or  slight  knowledge. 

Smatterer,  smat'iur-ur.  s. 
One  wliolia^  a  slight  or  superficial  knowlcdfc 

To  Smear,  smeer.  v.  a.  (227) 
To  overspread  with  something  vivcous  awl  ad- 
hesive, to  besmear  ;  to  soil,  lo  couuminaw- 

Smeary,  smeer'e.  a, 

Dawby,  adhesive. 

To  Smell,  smell,  v.  a. 
To  perceive  by  the  nose  ;'  to  find  cot  by  men- 
tal sagacity. 

To  Smell,  smell,  v.  n. 

To  strike  the  nostrils;  to  have  any  paiticulif 
stool  t  to  have  a  particular  tincture  or  Jtnack 
of  any  quahty ;  to  practice  the  act  of  wnciliofi- 
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Smell,  smell,  s.  ^   ,. ,  , 

Power  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  which  the  nose 
is  the  organ ;  iccnt,  power  of  affecting  the 
nose. 

Smeller,  smelMur.  s.  (98) 
He  who  smcIU.  ^ 

Smellfeast,  smell'fcste.  s. 
A  parasite,  ovib  who  haunts  good  ublcs. 

Smelt,  smelt. 

The  prct.  and  part.  pass,  of  Smell. 
Smelt,  smelt,  s. 

A  small  sea-fish. 

To  Smelt,  smelt,  v.  a. 

To  melt  ore,  so  as  to  exirafct  the  metal. 

Smelter,  smelt' ur.  s.  (93) 

One  who  melts  ore. 
To  Smerk,  sfnerk,  v.  a. 

To  smile  wantonly. 
Smerky,  or  Smirky,  smerk'e.  (lOS) 

a.     Nice,  smart,  jauniy. 
Smerlin,  smerMin.  s. 

A  fish. 
Smicket,  smik'kit.  s.  (09) 

The  under  garment  of  a  wom«in. 

To  Smile,  smile,  v.  n.. 

To  express  pleasure  by  the  countenance;  lo 
express  slight  contempt;  to  look  ^ay  Or  joy- 
ous ;  to  be  favourable,  to  be  propitious. 
Smile,  smile,  s.        ^ 

A  lopk  of  pleasure,  or  kmdness; 

Smilingly,  smi'ling-li.  ad.  (410) 

With  a  look  of  pleasure* 
To  Smirch,  smcrish.  v.  a.  (lOS) 

To  cloud;  to  dusk,  to  soil. 
To  Smirk,  smJrk.  v.  n. 

(tlr  Johnson  defines  this  word,  "  To  look  af- 
**  fiaedly  soft  or  kir^d  j"  Ash,  "  To  smile 
wantonly,"  and  Mason  defines  the  substan- 
tive smirk  to  be  "  a  settled  smile."  Ash  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  the  farthest  from  the 
true  signification ;  for  the  quality  of  wantor- 
ncss  docs  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  idea  of 
this  word :  the  genuine  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  which  Johnson  has  given  us  from  Spencer 
under  the  adjetlive  snurk,  which  signifies 
nicet  smart ;  therefore  the  verb  may  perhaps 
not  be  improperly  defined  to  be,  to  assume  a 
pleasant  vivacity  of  countenance. 

SmiT,  smlt. 

The  part.  pass,  of  Smite. 
To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a. 

Pret.  Smote  ;  Part.  pass.  Smit.  Smitten.    To 
strike,  to  kill,  to  destroy ',  to  afflict,  to  chasten  ; 
to  affe£i  with  any  passion. 
To  Smite,  smice.  v.  n. 

To  strike,  to  collide. 
Smiter,   smi'tur.  s.  (98) 
He  who  smites. 

Smith,  smi/A.  s.  {467)  ■    ^ 

One  who  forges  with  bis  hammer,  one  who 
works  in  m^uTs. 

Smithcraft,  smi/A'kraft.  s. 

Theartof  asmith. 

Smith ERY,  smi/A'ur-e.  s. 

The  shop  ofasmiih. 

Smithy,  smt/A'e.  s. 

The  work-^bop  of  a  six^ith. 

Smitten,"  smVtn.  (los) 

The  part.  pass,  of  Smiic. 

Smock,  smok.  s. 

The  under  garment  of  a  woman,  a  shift. 

Smockfaced,  smSk'faste.a,   (359) 
Paltfaccd^  maidenly.. 


Smoke,  smoke,  s. 

The  visible  effluvium  cr  sooty  exhalation  from 
any  thing  burning. 
To  Smoke,  smoke,  y.  n. 

To  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat ;  to  move 
with  such  swiftness  as  to  kinale  ;  to  smell,  or 
hunt  out ;  t^  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

To  Smoke,  smo'^e.  v.  a. 

To  scent  by'  smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke ;  to 
smoke  a  pipe  ;^to  smell  our,  to  find  out. 

Smoker,  smo'kur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke ;  one 
that  uses  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 

Smokeless,  smoke' les.  a. 

Having  no  smoke. 

Smoky,  smA'ke.  a. 

Emitting  snioke,  fumid ;  having  the  appear- 
ance or  oaiurc  of  smoke;  noisome  with 
smoke. 

Smooth,  smS&TH.  a.  (306)  (467) 

Even  on  the  surface,  level ;  evenly  spread, 
glossy;  equal  in  pace,  wiihout  starts  or ob- 
strudion ;  flowing,  soft ;  mild,  adulatory. 

To  Smooth,  smMTH.  v.  a. 

To  level,  to  make  even  on  the  surface;  to 
work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass  ;  to  make  easy, 
to  rid  from  obstruaion ;  to  make  flowing,  to 
free  from  harshness ;  to  palliate,  to  soften  ;  to 
calm,  to  mollify;  to  ease;  to  flaner,  to  soften 
with  blandishments.  / 

Smoothfaced,  smSoTn'iaste.  a. 

(359]  ^ild  looking,  having  a  soft  air.  ' 

Smoothly,  sm5&TH'le.  ad. 

Evenly;  with  even  glide;  without  obstruc- 
tion, easily,  readily  ;  with  soft  and  bland  lan- 
guage. ^ 

Smoothness,  smiiTn'nes.  s. 

Evenness  on  the  surface  ;  softness  or  mildness 
on  the  palate  ;  sweetness  and  softness  of  num- 
ben  ;  blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 

Smote,  smote. 

The  prct.  of  Smite. 
To  Smother,  smuTH'ur.  v.  a.  (469) 

To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of 

the  air ;  to  suppress. 

Smother,  smuTH'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  state  of  suppression ;  jmoke,  thick  dusk. 

Smother,  smuTH'ur.  v.  n. 
To  smoke  without  vent ;  to  be  suppressed  or 
kept  close. 

Smouldering,  smol'dur-ing.l 

Smouldry,  smol'dre.  (318)     J    ' 
Burning  and  smoking  without  vent* 

Smug,  smug.  a. 
Nice,  spruce,  dressed  with  affc3ation  of  nice- 
ness. 

To  Smuggle,  smug'gl.  v.  a^  (40.5) 

To  import  or  txport  goals  without  payment 
of  the  customs. 

Smuggler,  sm?ig'gl-ur.  s.  (98) 

A  wretch  who  imports  and  exports  goods  with- 
out payment  of  the  customs. 
Smucly,  smugMc.  ad. 
Neatly,  sprucely. 

Smugness,  smug'nes.  s. 

Sprucencss,  ticatncss. 

Smut,  smut.  s. 
A  spot  made  with  soot  orcoal :  must  or  black- 
ness gathered  on  corn,  mildew  ;  obscenity. 

To  Smut,  smut.  v.  a. 
To  stain,  to  mark  with  soot  or  coal;  to  taint 
with  mildew. 

TaSMUT.  smut.  v.  n. 
To  gather  must. 


To  Smutch,  smStsh,  v.  a. 

To  black  with  smoke. 
Smuttily,  smut'ti-li.  ad. 

Blackly,  smokily;  obscenely. 

Smuttiness,  smut'ti-nJs.  s. 

Soil  from  smoke ;  obsccneness. 

Smutty,  smut'ti.  a. 
Black  with  smoke  or  coal  j  tainted  with  mrt- 
dcw  ;  obscene. 

Snack,  snak.  s. 

A  share,  a  pirt  taken  by  compaQ. 

Snaffle,  snaf  fl.  s.  (405) 

A  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose;  a  kind  of 
bit  fpr  a  bridle. 

To  Snaffle,  snaf'fl.  v.  a. 

To  bridle,  tp  bold  in  a  bridle,  to  mana|^e. 

Snag,,  snag.  s.  .  ,  r  ^ 

A  jag  or  sharp  protuberance;  a  tooth  left  by 
iucl^  or  standing  beyond  the  rest. 

Snagged,  snag'ged.  (366)  1^^ 
Snaggy,  snag' gc.  (383)      / 

Full  of  snags,  full  of  sharp  protuberances; 
shooting  into  sharp  points. 

Snail,  snile.  s.  (202) 

A  slimy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants,  some 
with  shells  on  their  backs;  a  name  given  to  a 
drone,  from  the  slow  motion  of  a  snail. 

Snake,  snake,  s,  ,...•« 

A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  distinguished 

from  the  viper.    The  snake*s  bite  is  harmless. 
Snakeroot,  snake' riit.  s.  ,  . 

A  SKcies  of  birthwort  growing  in  Virginia 

and  Carolina. 
Snakeshead,  snaks'hed.  s. 

A  plant. 

Snakeweed,  snake' weed.  s. 

A  plant. 
Snakewood*  snSke'wud.  s. 
A  kind  of  wooQ  used  in  medicine. 

Snaky,  sna'k^.  a. 

Serpentine,  belonging  to  a  snakcj  resembling 
a  snake;  having  serpents. 

To  Snap,  snap.  v.  a. 

.  To  break  at  once,  to  break  short;  to  strike 
with  a  sharp  short  noise ;  to  bite ;  to  catch 
suddenly  and  unexpe£lcdly ;  to  treat  with 
sharp  language. 

To  Snap,  snap.  v.  n. 

To  break  short,  to  fall  asunder ;  to  make  an 

effort  10  bite  with  eagernesss. 
Snap,  snap.  s.  . 

The  a£l  of  breaking  with' a  quick  motion  ;  a 

greedy  fellow ;  a  quick  eager  bite  ;  a  catch, 

a  theft. 

Snapdragon,  snSp'drag-un.  s. 

A  plant;  a  kind  of  play. 

Snapper,  snap'pdr.  s.  (98) 
One  who  snaps. 

Snappish,  snap'pish.  a.  ^ 

Eager  to  bite ;  peevish,  sharp  in  reply. 
Snappishly,  snap'pish-lel  ad. 

Kcevishly,  tartly. 
Snappishness,  snap'p!sh-nes.  s.. 

Peevishness,  tartness. 
Snapsack,  snap'sak.  s..  ** 

Sec  Knapsack. — A  «okiier*s  bag. 

SnarEj  snare,  s. 
Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  aiiuna',  a  gin,  a 
net ;  any  thing  by  which  one  is  criiraj  pcd  or 
entangled. 

To  Snare,  snare,  v.  a. 
To  entrap,  to  entangle. 
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.  V.  n. 

angty  aoimal ;  to  speak 


To  Snaul,  snarl 

io  K^owl,  as  an      .„.,   

roughly,  to  talk  in  rude  terms. 
Snarlkr,  snar'lur.  s.  (ps)     . 
One  u  ho  $nrirls ;  a  growling,  »urlv,  quarrel- 
some fellow.    • 

Snary,  SHcVre.  0. 
•Entangling,  insidious. 

To  Snatch,  snatsh.  v,  a. 

•To  seize  any  thing  hastily ;  to  transport  or 
carry  auddpnly. 

Snatch,  *natsh.  s. 

A  hasiy  catch ;  a  short  fit  of  vipjorous  aQion ; 
a  broken  or  interrupted  aclion,  a  short  fit. 

Snatcher,  snatsh' ur,  8.  (98) 
One  that  snatches. 

Snatchingly,  snatsh'ing-le.  ad. 

(41c)  Hastily,  with  interruption. 
To  Sneak,  sneke.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  creep  slily,  to  come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be 

seen ;  to  behave  with  meanness  and  servility, 

to  crouch. 

Sneaker,  .sne'kur.  s.  (98)        ^ 
A  small  bowl  of  punch. 

Sneaking,  sne'king.  part.  a. 

Servile,  mean,  low;  covetous,  niggardly. 

Sneakingly,  sne'king-le.  ad.  (41a) 
Meanly,  servilely. 

Sneakup,  sni'kup.  s. 

A  cowardly,  creeping,  insidious  scoundrel. 
»To  Sneap,  snipe,  v.  a.  (227) 

To  reprimand ;  to  check ;  to  ni p.     Not  in  use. 

To  Sneer,  snere.  v.  a.  (246) 

To  show  contempt  by  looks;  to  insinuate  con- 
tempt by  covert  expressions;  to  utter  with 
grimace;  to  show  awkward  mirtii. 

Sneer,  snere.  s. 

A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule ;  an  expres- 
sion of  ludicrous  scorn. 

Xo  Sneeze,  sniize.  v.  n.  (246) 
To  emit  wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 

Sneeze,  snteze.  8. 
Emission  of  wind  audibly  by  the  rtose. 

Sneezewort,  sneez'wurt.  s. 

A  plant. 

Snet,  snet.  s. 
The  fatof  adeer. 

Snick-and-snee,  snik'and-snee'. 

A  combat  with  knives. 

To  Sniff,  sn!f.  y.  n. 
To  draw  breath  audibly  by  the  nose* 

To  Snip,  snip.  v.  a. 
To  cut  at  once  with  scissars. 

Snip,  snip.  s. 
A  single  cut  with  scissars ;  a  small  shread. 

Snipe,  snipe,  s. 
A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill;  a  fool, 
blockhead. 

Snipper,  snfp'pfir.  s.  (98) 

One  who  snips. 

.  Snippet,  snip' pft.  s.  (gg) 

A  sniiill  part,  a  share. 

Snipsnap,  snip' snap.  s. 
Tart  dialogue. 

Snivel,  sni'yl.  s.  (iO'i) 
Snoti  the  running  of  the  nose. 

To  Snivel,  sniv'vl.  v,  n. 

To  run«  the  nose  ;  to  cry  as  children. 

Sniveller,  sn!v'vl-i^r.  s.  (98) 
A  weeper^  a  weak  lameotcr^ 


To  Snore,  snore,  v,  n. 
To  breath  hard  through  the  nose ;  as  men  in 

sleep. 

Snore,  snore,  s. 
Audible  respiration  of  sleepers  through  the 

nose. 

To  Snort,  snort,  v.  n. 
To  blow  through  the  nose  as  a  high-mettled 
horse. 

Snot,  snot.  s. 
The  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Snotty,  snot'te.  a. 
Full  of  snot. 

Snout,  sn6ut.  s.  (313) 

The  snout  of  a  beast;  the  nose  of  a  man,  in 
contempt ;  the  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow 
pipe.  * 

Snouted,  sn6ut'Sd.  a. 

Having  a  snout. 

Snow,  sno.  s.  (324) 
The  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before  they 
unite  into  drops. 

To  Snow,  sno.  v.  n. 

To  have  snow  fall. 
To  Snow,  sno.  v.  a. 

To  scatter  like  snow. 

Snowball,  sno'ball  $. 

A  round  lump  of  congealed  snow. 

Snowbroth,  sno  bro/A.  s. 
Very  cold  liquor. 

Snowdrop,  sno'diSp.  s. 

An  early  flower. 

Snovz-white,  sni' white,  a. 
White  as  snow. 

Snowy,  sno'e.  a. 

White  like  snow ;  abounding  with  snow. 
To  Snub,  snub.  v.  a. 


To  check,  to  reprimand;  to  nip. 
)NUFF,  snuf.  S. 


The  useless  excrtscencc  of  a  candle ;  a  candle 
almost  burnt  out ;  the  fifed  wick  of  a  candle 
remamin^  after  the  flame  ;  resentment  expres- 
sed by  sniffling,  perverse  resentment;  powder-^ 
fed  tobacco  taken  by  the  nose. 
To  Snuff,  snuf.  v.  a. 
To  draw  in  with  the  breath ;  to  scent;  to  crop 
the  candle. 

To  Snuff,  snuf.  v.n. 
To  snort,  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose ;  to  sniff 
in  contempt. 

Snuffbox,  snuf'boks.  s. 
The  box  in  which  snuff  is  carried. 

Snuffers,  snuf'furz.  s. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  pandlc   is 
clipped.    . 

To  Snuffle,  snSf'fl.  v.  n.  (405) 

1  o  speak  through  the  nose,  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose. 

To  Snug,  snug.  v.  n. 

To  lie  close. 

Snug,  snug.  a. 
Close,  free  from  any  inconvenience;  close, 
out  of  notice ;  slily  or  insidiously  dose. 

(405) 


To  Snuggle,  snug'gl.  v;a 

To  lie  close,  4o  lie  warm. 
So,  so.  ad. 
In  like  manner ;  it  answers  to  As  either  pre- 
ceding or  following;  to  such  a  degree;  in  such 
a  manner;  in  the  same  manner;  thus,  in  this 
manner ;  therefore,  for  this  reason,  in  conse- 
quence of  this ;  on  these  terms,  noting  a  con- 
ditional petition  ;  provided  that,  on  condition 

that;  in  like  manner,  noting  concession  of  one  ISoCIALNESS,  *So'shaI-nes.  S 
proposition  and  assumption  of  another,  answer- 1      The  quality  of  being  social. 


ing  to  As;  it  notes  a  kind  of  abrapi  beginnifjjr, 
Well ;  a  word  of  assumption,  tbvu  be  it  j  a 
form  of  petition ;  So  so,  an  exclamation  after 
something  done  or  known ;  indifferently;  not 
much  amiss  or  well ;  So  then,  thus  then  it  is 
that,  therefore. 

To  Soak,  soke.  v.n.  {295) 
To  lie  steeped  in  moisture ;  to  enter  by  dcgTces 
into  pores;  to  drink  gluttonously  and  iDicmpc- 
rately.  *^ 

To  Soak,  sAke.  v.  a. 
To  macerate  in  any  moisture,  to  steep,  to 
keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed,  todrcoch; 
to  drain,  to  exhaust. 

Soap,  sope.  5.  (293) 

A  substance  used  in  washing. 

Soapboiler.  sope'b&fi.Qr.  s. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  soap. 

Soap  wort,  sope'wurt.  s. 
Is  a  species  of  campion. 

To  Soar,  sore.  v.  n.  (295) 

To  fly  aloft,  to  tower,  to  mount,  proj^rly  to  fiy 
without  visible  a3ion  of  the  wings;  to  mount 
'intclle£lually,  to  tower  with  the  mijod;  to  nx 
faigh.      ^ 
Soar,  sore.  s. 
Towering  flight. 

To  Sob,  sob.  v.  n. 

To  heave  audibly  with  convulsive  sorrow,  to 
sigh  with  convulsion. 

Sob,  sSb.  s. 

A  convulsive  sigh,  a  convulsive  aB  of  rcspira- 
tion  obstrufled  by  sorrow. 

Sober,  so'bur.  a.  (98) 

Temperate,  particularly      liquors ;  not  orcr- 
powered  by  drink  J   not  mad,  right  in  the  un- 
derstanding; regular,  calm,  free  from  inordi- 
nate passion;  serious,  solemn,  grave. 
To  Sober*  si' bur.  v.  a. 

To  make  sober. 
SoBRRLY,  s6'bur-Ie.  ad. 

Without  intemperance  ;    without  madness ; 

temperately,  moderately ;  coolly,  calmly. 
SoBEiM^ESS,  so'bur-nes.  s. 

Temperance  in  drink;  calmness, freedom  from 

enthusiasm,  coolness. 

Sobriety,  s6-bri'c-te.  s. 

Temperance  in  drink 5  general  temperance; 
freedom  from  inordinate  passion ;  calmoess, 
coolness;  seriousness,  gravity. 
Soccage,  sok'kadje.  s.  (90) 
A  tenure  of  lands  for  certain  infcriour  or  hos- 
dandry  services  to  be  performed  to  the  lord  oF 
the  fee. 

Sociability,  so'she-a-bil'i-tc.  s. 

Natural  tendency  to  he  sociable-    Mason. 
Sociable,  so^sh^-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Fit  to  be  conjoined  ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  ge- 
neral interest ;  friendly,  familiar ;  incliiicd  to 
company. 

Sociable,  so'shi-a-bl.  s. 

A  kind  of  less  exalted  Phaeton,  with  two  seats 
facing  each  other,  and  a  box  for  the  driver.— 
Muson. 

Sociableness,  so'she-a-bl-nes.  s. 
Inclination  to  company  and  converse;  freedom 
of  conversation. 


>,  good  fellowship. 
Socij\bly,  s6'she-a-ble.  ad. 
G>nvcrsibly,  as  a  companion. 

Social,  so'shal.  a.  (357) 

Relating  to  a  general  or  puhlick  interest;  easy 
to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety  ;  consisting  in  unioa 
or  converse  with  another. 
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nir  (167),  nJt  (163) ;  tibe  <171y\  tub  (172),  bull  (173)  ;  i?l  (299)  ;  pound  (313)  5  th'in  (466).  Tiiis  (460). 


Society,  so-si'ewte.  s.  (460) 

Uoien  of  *roany  in  one  general  interest ;  num- 
bers united  in  one  interest,  comcnunity :  com- 
|>any,  converse;  partoenbip,  union  on  "equal 
terms. 

SociNiAN,  so-sin'e-an.  s. 
One  who  ad^pu  the  tcucut  of  Soctnus.— ^ 

Sock,  spk.  $. 

Something  put  between  the  foot  and  shoe;  tbe 
shoe  of  the  antient  comick  a£lors. 

Socket.  sJk'kit.i.  (09) 

Apy  hoUow  pipe,  generally  the  hollow  of  a 
candlestick;  the  receptacle  of  the  eye;  any 
hollow  that  rtxclves  something  inserted. 

Socle/ so' kl.  s.  (405) 

With  Architeds,  a  flat  square  member  under 
the  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues  and  vases. — See 
CouLE. 

Sod,  sod.  s. 

■  A  lurf,  a  clod. 

Sodality,  si-dll'c-ti.  s. 

A  fclluwahip.  a  fraternity. 

SoDDE.s,  sod'dn. 
The  part.  pass,  of   Seethe.  (103}    Boiled, 
seethed.* 

To  SoDER,  sod'dur.  v.  a.  (ps) 
To  cement  with  some  mctallick  maiicr. 

SoDER,  sod'dur.  s. 
See  S  o  L  D  £  R .     Metallick  cement. 

Soever,  so-cv'ur.  ad.  (98) 

A  word  properly  joined  with  a  pronoun  or 
adverb,  as  woosoever,  whatsoever,  howsoever. 

Sofa,  so' fa.  s.  (92) 

A  splendid  seat  covered  with  carpets. 

Soft,  soft.  a.  (163) 

Not  hard ;  dii^llle ;  flexible,  yielding ;  ten^r, 
timorous;  mild,  gentle,  meek,  civil;  placid; 
dtem'mate^  viciously  nice ;  delicate,  degantly 
'  tender;  weak,  simple;  smooth,  flowing. 
lyr  ^yhen  this  word  is  accompanied  by  emo- 
tion, it  is  sometimes  lengtheiied  into  satvft, 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  hot  in  other 
coses  such  a  pronunciation  borders  on  vul-* 
garity. 

Soft,  soft,  intcrj. 
Hold,  stop,  not  so  Tast  I 

To  Soften,  sof'fn.  v.  a.  (472) 
To  make  soft,  to  make  less  bard;  to  make 
less  fierce  or  obstinate ;  to  make  easy,  to  com- 
pose ;  to  make  kis  harsh. 

To  Soften,  sof'fn.  v.  n.  (toa) 
To  grow  less  hard;  to  grow  Icss^obdumte^ 
cruel,  or  obstinate. 

Softly,  solVle.  ad. 

Without  hnrdnc.*^;  not  violently,  not  forcibly; 
not  loudly;  geuily,  placidly;  mildly,  ten* 
dcrly. 

Softener,  suf'fn-ur.  s. 

That  which  makes  soft ;  one  who  palHates.    : 

Softness,  fioFt'nes.  s. 

Quality  contrary  to  hardnei^s- ;  mildiiess  ,  gen- 
tleness ;  effeminacy,  vicious  delicacy ;  timo- 
rousnc^,  ^pusillanimity  ;  oiiality  contrary  to 
harshness ;  easiness  to  be  affected  ;  meekness. 
So  HO.  so-lio'.  imerj, 

A  form  of  catling  from  a  distant  place. 

To  Soil,  soil.  v.  a.  (299) 
To  foul,  to  dirt,  to  pollute,  to  stain,  to  sully; 
to  dung,  to  manure.  ' 

Soil,  soil,  s. 

Dirt,  spot,  pollution,  foulness ;  ground,  earth, 
considered  v^iih  rcla  ion  to  its  vegetative  t]Ha- 
'lities;   land,  count r/;    dung,  compost ;' cut 
;^rass  given  to  cattle* . 


SoiLiNESS,  s&il'e-nJs.  s. 
Stain,  foulness. 

SoiLURE,  s&!l'yure.  s.  (ii3) 

Stain,  pollution.     Not  in  use. . 

To  Sojourn,  so' j urn.  v.  n.  (314) 

To  dwell  any  where  lor  a  time,  to  live  as  iK>t 
at  home,  to  inhibit  as  not  in  a  settled  habi- 
tation. 
(J^  This  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in' 
Johnson,  are  vatiously  accented  by  the  poets ; 
but  eur  modem  orthospists  liave  in  general 
given  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable  of  both 
words.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Pcny,  Entick,  and 
Buchanan,  accent  the  second  syliabk: ;  but 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Narcs,  W.  Johnston,  Bailev,  Barclay,  and 
Penning,  the  first.  Mr.  Scott  givts  both 
accents,  but  that  on  the  first  syllable  the  fiist. 
place.  ; 

Sojourn,  so'jurn.  s. 

A  temporary  residence,  a  casual  and  no  settled 
habitation. 

Sojourner,  so'jurn-ur,  s»  - 

A  temporary  dweller. 

To  Solace,  sol'las.  v.  a.  (91)  (544). 

To  comfort,  to  cheer,  to  amuse. 

To  Solace,  sol'las.  v,  n. 

To  take  comiort. 

Solace,  sol'lSs.s. 

Comfort,  pleasure,  alleviation,  that  which 
gives  comfort  or  pjcasiire. 

Solar,  so'lar.  (o44)  1 

SoLARY.  soMar-c.      J^" 
Beine  ot  the  sun ;  belonging  to  the  sun ;  mea- 
sured by  the  sun. 

Sold,  sold. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sell. 
Sold,  sold,  s. 

Military  pay,  warlike  entertainment. 

SoLDAN,  sol'dan.  s. 
The  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

To  Solder,  sol'dur.  v.  a. 

To  unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of  metal- 
tick  cement;  to  mcod,  to  unite  any  thing 
broken. 

d:^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favour  writing  this 
word  without  the  /,  as  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
toounctd:  but  the  many  examples  he  has 
bmu^hi  where  it  is  spelt  with  /,  show  sulfi- 
cientTy  how  much  this  orthoji^raphy  is  esta- 
blished. It  is  hi^^hlj^  probable,  tnai  omitting 
the  sound  of  /  in  this  word  began  with  me- 
chanicks;  and  as  the  word  has  been  lately  little 
used,  except  in  mechanical  operations,  this 
proiiunciation  has  crept  into  our  Dictionaries, 
but  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  ihe  libera! 
and  metiphorical  use  of  the  word,  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  solidare^  the  Italian  soU 
dare^oi  the  French  s<tujer:  and  when  oihcn 
things  are  equal,  Dr.  Johiisou's  rule  of  de- 
riving words  rathcir  from  the  French  than  tlie 
Latin,  is  certainly  a  good  one,  but  ou^^ht  no^ 
to  ovcimrn  a  settled  ortho^^raphy,  which  has 
a  more  original  language  than  the  French  in 
its  favour.  Though  our  orthoepists  agree  in 
leaving  out  the  /,  they  differ  in  pronouncing 
the  0  Sheridan  sounds  the  p  as  m  sod;  W. 
Johnston  as  in  sober ;  and  Mr.  Nares  as  the 
diphthong  aiu.  Mr.  Smfth  says,  that  Mr, 
Walker  prdnounces  the  /  in  this  word,  but 
every  workman  pronounces  It  as  rhyming  with 
fodder  \  to  which  it  may  be  an&Wrcd,  that 
workmen  ought  to  take  their  pronunciation 
from  scholars,  and  not  scholars /rom  workmen. 
Sec  Clef h. 

3  K 


Solder,  sol'dur.  s. 

Metallick  cement. 
Solderer,  sol'dur-iV.  s-. 
One  who  solders  or  amends. 

SoLDIER/sol'jur.  S.  (2()3)  {?>jC)) 
A  fichtiti^;  man,  a  wariior ;  it  is  generally  \w^ 
of  the  common  men,  asdi'>iin£l  iroui  ihecom- 
mapdcrs. 

g:^*  No orth6ev>ist,  except  W.  Johnston,  leaves 
out  the  /  in  this  wo-d  ;  Inn  I  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  differ  fiom  this  g:ftiiieina;i, 
and  in  this  1  da  dcvoatly. 

Soldierlike,  sol'jiir-llke.     \ 
Soldierly,  i.o!'jur-lc.  (-10O  / ^* 

Martial,  military,  becoming  a  soK  .  r. 

Soldiership,  «ot' jar-ship.  s.  C404) 

Military  character,  martial  cpial^iies,  beh  wiour 
becoming  a  soidicr. ' 

Soldiery,  sorjur-e.  s. 

Body  of  military  men,  soldiers  colledively, 
soldiership,  martial  skill. 

Sole,  sole.  s. 
The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  the  bottom  of  the 
shoe;  the  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
grot^ndi  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 

To  SoLE.sole.  v.'a. 
To  furni>h  wtih  soles,  as,  To  sole  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

Sole,  sile.  a. 

Single,  only;  in  Law,  not  married. 

Solecism,  sol'e-siz:n.  s.  (003) 

Unfitness  of  one  word  t6  another. 

Solely,  sole'le.  ad.. 
See  Whollt.— Singly,' only. 

Solemn,  soi'eni.  a..  (411) 

Aimiversary,  observed  once  a  year ;  religiously 
grave;  a^^ful,  striking  with  seriousness'; 
grave,  affectedly  seriou.<{. 

SoLEMNESS,  sol'lem-nes.    \ 

Solemnity, so-lem'nc-te.  J  ^' 

Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed;  reli- 
gious ceremony;  awful  ceremony  or  procc** 
sion ;  manner  of  a£ling  awfully  serious;  gra- 
vity, steady,  seriousness;  awfuf  grandeur,  so- 
ber dignity ;  affe£led  gravity. 

Solemnization,  sol-lem-ne-za'- 
shdn.  s. 
The  a£l  of  solemnizing. 

To  Solemnize,  s>ol'lcm-njze.  v.  a. 

To  dignify  bv  parucul^i;  formalities,  to  f  cle- 
brate  ;  to  perform  religiously  ouCc  a  year. 

Solemnly,  sol'lem-le.  ad. 

With  annual  religious  ceremonies  ; '  with 
formal  gravity  and  staicliness ;  with  affected 
gravity ;  wiih  religious  seriousness. 

To  Solicit,  s6-)is'sit.  v.  a.         » 

To  importune,  to  eotreat;  to  call  to  adion, 
to  excite  ;  to  implore,  to  ask  ;  to  attempt,  to 
try  to  obtain  ;    to  disturb,  to  discjuict, — S^c 

Solicitation,  soJis-c-ta'shgn.  s. 

Importuuiiy ;  ati  of  importuning;  invitation, 
excitement. 

Solicitor,  so-lis'it-Sn  s.  (166) 

One  who  petitiona  for  another  ;  one  who  does 
in  Chaiicery  the  busirvess  which  is  done  by  at- 
tornies  in  other  courts.  '  * 

Solicitous,  s6-lis'sit-us.  a.  (314; 

Anxious,  careful,  concerned. 

Solicitously,  sA-lfs'sit-us.lc.  ad. 

Anxiously;  carefully. 
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Solicitude,  so-l!s'sc-tude.  9. 

Anxiety,  carefulness. 

SoLiciTREss,  so^is'it-tres.  $• 
A -woman  who  pciiiions  for  another. 

Solid,  sol'id.  a, 

'  Not  fluid;  not  hollow,  com  pad,  dense;  hav^ 
ing  all  the  ffcometrical  dimensions;  strong,  1 
firm ;  soundj  not  weakly  ;  real,  not  empty ; 

•    true,  not  fallacious;  not  light,  oot  superficial; 

.    grave,  profound.      ^  '  j 

Solid,  sol'id.  s.  (544)  j 

•     In  Pbysick,  the  part  coDtaining  the  fluids*       > 

Solidity,  s6-lJd'e-ti.  s.  \ 

Fulnesr.  of  matter,  not  hoUowness.;  finniiess,| 
hardness,  coippafioess ;  density ;  truth,  not  fal- 
laciousness, intelkaual  strength,  certainly.      ! 

Solidly,  s4l'l?d.l4.  ad.  ' 

Firmly,  densely,  compa£lIy ;  truly,  on  good 
ground.  ..  t 

SoLiDNESS,  sol'lfd-nes.  s. 
Firmness,  density.  , 

SoLILOftUY,  SO-lll'li-kw^.  S.  i 

A  discourse  made  by  one  in  solitude,  to  him-l 
•elf. 

Solitaire,  siMi-tSre'.  s. 

A  recluse,  a  hermit  j  an  ornament  for  thd 
neck. 

Solitarily,  sol'le-ta-r^-li.  ad. 

In  solitude;  without  company.  1 

Solitariness,  sil'l^-ta-rJ-n^s.  s.    i 

Solitude,  forbearance  of  company,  habitua^ 
retirement. 

Solitary,  sSl'll-ta-re.  a. 

Living  alone ;  retired,  gloomy,  dismal  j 
single. 

Solitary,  solMe-ta^ri.  s. 

One  that  lives  alone,  an  hermit. 

Solitude,  sol'lc-tude.  s. 
Lonely  life,  state  of  being  alone ;  a  lone  place, 
a  desert. 

Solo,  si'lo.  s, 
.     A  tune  played  on  a  single  instrument. 

Solstice,  sol'stis.  s.  (i4o) 
The  point  beyond  which  the  sun  dors  not  go, 
the  tropical  point,  the  point  at  which  the  day 
is  longest  in  summer*  or  shortest  in  wirMer  ; 
it  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the  summer 
solstice. 

Solstitial,  sol-stish'al.  9. 

Belonging  to  the  solstice;  happening  at  the 
solstice. 

SoLUBLET,  sJl'i-bl.  a.  (405) 
Capable  of  dissolution  or  separation  of  parts. 

Solubility,  sol.-i-bil'e-te.  s. 

^  Susceptiveness  of  separation  of  parts. 

To  Solve,  soIv.  v.  a. 
To  clear,  to  explain,  to  untie  an  inteUe£luaI 
knot.  . 

Solvency,  s6l'v2n-se.  s. 

Ability  to  p:^. 

Solvent,  s&l'v^nt.  a. 


Having  the  power  to  cause  dissolution ;  able 
to  pay  debts  contra£led. 

SoLViBLE,  8ol've-bl.  a.  (405) 

See  DissOLViBLE*    Possible  to  be  cleared 

by  reason  or  inquiry. 
SOLUND-GOOSE,  so-limd-gSSse'.  S, 

A  fowl  .in  bigncM  and  feather  vc^r  like  a  tame  1      — ^-  '4^2  /      \ 

coose,bmh!sbiilk)ngershi4wiDgsalsomuch  I  Songster,  Song  Slur.  S.  \9S) 
loncer.  I     A  liiuer. 


Solution,  so-lu  shun,  s.  _ 

Disjun£Uc)D,^paratton^  matter  dissolved^  that 
which  contains  any  thitig  dissolved ;  fesbhi- 
tton  of  a  docbt,  removal  of  an  intellcdual  dif- 
ficulty. 

SoLUTiVE,  sSl'u-tfv.  a.  (157)  (512) 

Laxative,  causing  relaxation. 

Some,  sum.  a.  (165) 

More  or  less,  noting  an  indeterminate  quan- 
tity ;  more  or  fewer,  noting  an  indo^rminaiei 
number ;  certain  persons ;  Some  is  often  used 
absolutely  for  some  people  ;  Soine  is  opposed 
to  Some,  or  to  Others;  one,  any,  without  dc-* 
termining  which.  [ 

Somebody,  sum'bod-e.  s.  : 

^One,  a  person  indiscriminate  and  undetermin- 
ed; a  person  of  consideration. 

Somerset*,  surn'mSr-ser.  ^s*    .  .  .     ' 

.  Corrupted  from  Somersau/ti  from  somTner^  ?[ 
beam ;  and  sauh,  Frcncb,  a  leajj.  A  leap  by| 
which  a  jumper  throws  himself  from  a  beam' 
and  turns  over  his  hod. 

SoMEHOyr,  s^in'h&d.  a. 
One  wiy  or  other. 

Something,  sum'/Alng.  s.  (410) 

A  thing  indeterminate  %  more  or  fe^ ;  j^art,. 
distance  not  great. 

Something,  sum'Mfng.  ad. 

In  some  degree. 

Sometime,  sim'time.  ad. 

Once,  formerly. 

Sometimes,  sum'tTmz.  ad. 
Now  and  then,  at  one  time  or  other ;  af  one 
time,  opposed  to  Soinetimes,  or  to  Aiiother 
time. 

Somewhat.  sum'hwSt,  s.  (475) 

Somethiojb;,  not  nothing,  tnOUgn  it  be  un« 
certain  what;  more  or  less;  part gitater or 
less. 

Somewhat,  sum'hwot.  ad. 

In  some  degree.    . 

Somewhere,  ^um'hware.  ad. 

In  one  place  or  other. 
Somewhile,  sdni'hwile.  s* 

Once,  for  a  time. 

Somniferous,  s4in-n!f'f?r-us.  a. 

Causing  sleep!  procuring  sleep. 
SoMNiFiCK,  som-nifflk.  ^.  (509) 

Causing  sleep. 

Somnolency,  som^no-lln*se.  s. 

Sleepiness,  inclin9tion  to  sleep. 

Son,  sun.  s.  (165) 
A  male  child  correlative  to  Either  or  mother; 
descendent,  however  disunt ;  compellation  of 
an  old  to  a  young  man ;  native  of  a  coumry ; 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity ;  produd  of 
any  thing. 

SoN-^iN-LAW,  sfia'in-liw.  s. 
One  married  to  one's  daughter. 

Sonship,  sdq'sb!p.  s. 
Filiation*;  the  state  of  being  a  son* 

Sonata,  so-ni'ta.  s.  (92) 

A  tune. 

Song,  sSng.  s.  (4(J8)  (409) 

Any  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance;  a  poem 
to  be  modulated  to  the  voice ;  a  ballad ;  a 
poem,  lay,  strain  ;  poetry,  poesy ;  notes  of 
birds ;  an  old  song,  a  trifle. 
SoNGiSH,  song'fsh.  a. 
Containing  songs,  consisting  of  songs.  A  low 
word* 


Songstress,  song'stres.  s. 

A  female  singer.  . 

Sqnnet,  son' net.  s.  (99J 
A  small  poem. 

SoNNETTEERi  sJ^-^eUeir^  1, 
A  small  poet,  in  contempt.    . 

Soniferous,  sA-niPfer-Ss.  a. 

Giving  or  bringing  sound. 

'SdhiORiFiCK,  son-i-rif'flk.'^.ftOQ) 
Producing  sound.  ~ 

Sonorous,  s6-nA'rfls.  a.  (512) 

Loud  sdunding,  givlrtgloud  6rsbitll\flty; 
liigb  sounding,  of  magniliccnt  sound. 

Sonorously,  so-rio'rus-le.  ad. 
With   high   sband,    with  toignifitthcc  tf 
sound. 

Sonorousness,  so-no'rfis-ncs.  s. 

The  quality  of  giving  sound;  magtuficeoce of 
sound. 

Soon,  siin.  ad.  (306) 
Before  long  time  be  past,   sbonlyaftfri^ 
time  assigned;  ^arly,  o^poked  fo  late;  re^iy, 
unwillingly  ;  Soon  as,  immediately. 

SooPBERkY,  sWp'blr-ri.  s. 
A  plant. , 

S007,  sjftt.  s.  (369) 

/[Condensed  or  embbdied  smoke. 

(^  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr.  Shen&n,  Mr. 
Nares,  Dr.  Kenrick,  W.  JoTiMfon,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  the  professors  of  this  Bbck  Art 
ftem'selves,  ^hist  liie'Tn  the  pronanciaiiOD  of 
this  word,  Iliave  ventured  to  pirtfer  the  ifgo- 
lar  pronunciation  to  the  irregular.  Tbe  al- 
jective  sooty  has  its  regular  sound  amoof;  the 
corref^est  speakers,  which  has  induced  Mr. 
^Sheridan  to  mark  it  so;  but  noiliiiigcanK 
more  absurd  than  to  pronounce  the  »»acnve 
in  on^  manher,  and  the  adjective  Hcrlred  ficai 
it  by  adding  ;r,  in  another.  Tbe  other  onho- 
epists,  therefore,  who  pronounce  both  ihae 
words  with  the  ob  Kke  '•,  arc  more  conswrt 
than  Mr/Sheri^n,  ihongh,  ujpon  the  wbcA 
not  so  tight. 

Sooted,  soot'ed.  a. 

Smeared,  manured,  or  covered  with  soot. 

SOOTERKIN,  sM'ter-kfn.  s.  . 

A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to  be  Hf* 
by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting  over  ib^tf 
stoves. 

SoOTH,  soi/A.  s.  (467) 

Triith,  reality.^    Obsolete. 

SoOTH,  ^ihth.  a.  (467) 
Pleasing,  delightful. 

To  Sooth,  sioTH.  v.  a.  {4^l) 

To  flatter,  to  please ;  to  calm,  to  vm\  " 
gratify. 

Soother,  s^iTH'^r.  s.  ^,  ., 
A  natietcr,  one  who  gains  by  blaofflsa- 
ments. 

To  Sooths  At,  soo/A'si.  v.n. 

To  prcdi£i,  to  foxetel* 

Soothsayer,  s66/A'sJ-ur.  $. 

A  foreteller,  a  prognoslicaior. 

SooTiNESS,  sSit'i-nes.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  sootf. 

Sooty,  sJS'te.  a.— See  Soot. 

Breeding  sbot ;  consisting  of  wo* » 
daik,  dusky. 

Sop,  sop.  5.  -- 

Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor  10  be  cita»  H 
thing  given  to  pacify. 

To  Sop,  sop.  v.  a. 
To  steep  in  liquor. 
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iaciously  subtle,  loi^icaUy  deceitful. 
FISTIC  ALLY,  s&4is'te-kal-i.  ad. 


nSr(l(5;), 

SoPE,  sope. 
Sec  Soap. 

Soph,  «Sf.  8.  , 

A  youn^  nwa  w.ho  has  been  two  ycari  il  the 
univei&ity. 

So  PHI,  so'fe.  s- 
T£ie  cmperur  of  Persia. 

Sophism,  sot"  fixm.  s. 

A  fallacious  ar^uraeiik^ 

Sophist,  sot'fist.  s.  (544) 

A  profcbsor  of  philosophy. 
SoPHiSTER,  sof'f!s-tur.  S.  (f)9) 

A  disputant  faH^ciously  subtle,  an  artful  but 
insidious  logiciin ;  a  name  ^ivcn  lo  those  of  a 
certain  class  in  the  uoiveruty  between  Fresh- 
men and  ^hclors. 

Sophistical,  s4-f1s'te-kal.  a.  (ss) 

Fall 

Soph 

With  fallacious  subtilty. 
To  Sch»HiSTiCATE,  so-fls'ti-kate.  v.a.„ 
To  adulterate,  to  corrupt  wiih  somethiiig  spu- 
rious. 

Sophisticate,  si-f!s't4-katc.  part.a. 

(91)  Adulterate,  not  genuine. 

Sophistication,  so-lls-ti-ka'shun. 

s.  Adulteration,  not  genuineness. 
Sophi^ticator,  si-f!s'te-ka-tur.  s. 
(58 1)  Adulterator,  one  that  makes  things  not 
genuine. 

Sophistry,  sif  fis-tri.  s. 

Fallacious  rattocination. 

SoPORiFEROUS,  sip-0-rif  ir-us.  a. 

Produflive  of  sleep,  opiate. 
SOPORIFEROUSNESS,$4p-6-rif'ur-4s. 

nis.  s.  (5 18)  (527) 
The  qoafity  of  causing  sleep* 

SopoRiFicK,  sjp^.iif'f!k.  a.  (530) 
.    (509)  Causinij;  sle^p,  oinatc. 

Sorbs,  s6rbz.  s. 

The  berries  of  the  sorb  or  servicetree. 

Sorcerer,  s6r'ser-ur.  s.  (98) 

A  coi\juror,  an  enchanter,  a  magician. 

Sorceress,  sir' ser-es.  s» 

A  female  magician,  an  enchantreit. 

Sorcery,  sSr'ser-^.  s.  (355) 

Magick,  cncnammciit,  coniuration. 

SoRJ>«  sird.  s.— See  Sod. 
Tu^l^  gtascy  gfpund. 

Sordid,  sir'did.  a. 
Foul,  filthy  5  nican,  vile,,hase ;  co?elous,  nig- 
gardly. 

Sordidly,  s6r'd!d-le.  ad. 

Meanly,  poorly,  covetously. 

Sordidness,  sir'dt^-n^'-  «• 

Meanness^  baseness ;  oa&tincss. 

Sordine,  sir-deen'.  s.  (112) 
A  small  pipe  pat  into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet 
to  make  H  sound  lower  or  shriller. 

Sore,  sore.  s. 
A  place  tender  and  painful,  a  p^atjC  excoria^ted^ 
an  ulcer. 

Sore,  sore.  a. 

Tender  10  the  touch  ;  tender  to  the  mmd, 
easily'  vexed  j  violent  wiih^  pain,  afBi£liyc1y 
veliement. 

So1<E,  sire.  ad. 
With  painful  or  dangerous  vehemence* 

Sorel,  so'ril.  s.  (pg) 

The  back  is  called  the  .njst  year  a  faVn,  the 
second  a  pricket,  -te  ihird  ^. Sorel; 


Sorely,  sSre'li.  ad. 

With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distreis  ;  witl) 
vehcmenbe  dangerous  or  afflitiive. 

Soreness,  sore'nes.  s. 

Tcndcrnc&s  of  a  hurt. 

Sorites,  s6-ri'tcz.  s.  (l33) 

An  aigiimcnt  where  one  proposition  is  accu- 
mulated on  another. 
Sororicide,  so-r6r're-side.  s.  (l43) 
The  murder  of  a  sister. 

Sorrel,  soir'ril.  s.  (99) 
A  plant  like  dock,  but  having  an  acid  taste. 

Sorrily,  sor're-le.  ad. 

Meanly,  despicably,  wretchedly. 
Sorriness,  sor'r4-nes.  s. 

Meanness,  despicableness. 

Sorrow,  sor'ro.  s.  (327) 

Grief,  pain  fi>r  something  past;  sadness, 
mourning. 

To  Sorrow.  sor'rA.  v.  n. 
To  grieve,  to  be  sad,  to  be  dejcBed. 

Sorrowed,  sor'rodc.  a.  (359)  ' 

Accompanied  with  sorrow.    Obsolete. 
Sorrowful,  sor'ro-ful.  a. 

Sad  for  something  past,  mournful,  grieving ; 
expressing  grief,  accopipanied  with  grief. 

Sorry,  sor're.  a. 
Grieved  for  soinethiog  past ;  vile,  wortl^lcss, 
vexatiotis. 

Sort,  s&rt.  s. 

A  kind,  a  species ;  a  manner,  a  ibnp  of  being 
or  a&ng;  a  degree  of  any  quality ;  a  class,  or 
order  of  persons;  rank,  conUition  above  the 
vulgar;  a  lot.    In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

(^  There  is  an  aflPc^ed  |>pnunciation  of  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  fort.  This  affdbia- 
tiop,  however,  se^s  qonfined  to  a  few  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  life,  and  is  not  likely  to  descend 
to  their  inferiors,  as  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 

^  made  any  progress  among  corre£i  ^nd  classical 
speakers. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  long  op^  0  is  coo- 
fined  to  those  Hi'ords  wheie  p  precedes  it,  and 
to  the  word  fort. 

To  Sort,  sirt.  v.  a. 
To  separate  into  disiinft  and  proper  classes;  to 
reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  confusion  ;  to 
conjoin,  to  put  together  in  distributioa ;  10 
cull,  to  choose,  to  seled. 

To  Sort,  s&rt.  v.  n. 

To  be  joined^ith  others  of  the  same  species; 

tp  consort^  to  join  ;  to  suit,  to  fit  i  to  fall 

out. 
Sortance,  sor'tans?.  s. 

Suitableness,  agreement.    Not  in  use. 
Sortilege,  sir'te-ledje.  s.     , 

The  a£l  of  drawing  lots. 

Sortition,  sir-tish'Sn.  s. 

The  a£l  of  castii^  lots.    Asb. 
Sortment,  sort'rncnt.  s. 
The  2EL  of  sorting,    distribution  ;   a  forcel 
sorted  or  distributed. 

To  Soss,  SOS.  v,  n.    .      * 

To  lall  at  once  inio  a  chair. 
Sot,  sot.  s. 

A  blockhead,  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid  fellow* 
a  dolt;  a  wretch  stupi&d^by  drinking. 

To  Sot,  sot.  v.  a. 
To  stupifyi  to  besot. 

To  Sot,  s&t.  v.^n. 

To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

Sottish,  sot'tish.  a. 
DoU;  stO^i  doltish;   dull  with  inten^pe* 
duice* 
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Sottishly,  sJt'tlsh-li.  ad. 

Stupidly,  dully,  senselessly. 
Sottish2^£SS,  sot'tjsh-nes.  s« 

IHibiess,  stupidity,  iittensibiiity* 

Souchong,  sou-tshong'.  s. 

The  finest  sort  of  Bohca  tea. 
Sovereign,  suv'er-in.  a.  (255) 

Supreme  in  power,  having  no  si^pcriour  ;  stt- 

premcly  eQcacious. 
Sovereign,  sdv'er-in.  s.  (IG5) 

Supreme  lord. 

Sovereignly,  suv'lr-m-le.  ad. 

Supremely,  in  the  highest  degree. 

Sovereignty,  suv'er-iri-tc.  s. 

Supremacy,  highest  place,  hi^ihcst  degree  or 
cxcelleRce. 

Sought,  sawt.  s.  (310) 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  ot  Seek. 

Soul,  sAle.  s.  (3 18) 

The  iinmaterial  and  iminortal  spirit  of  ipan  % 
vital  principle ;  spirit,  essence,  principal  part  ;# 
interiour  power  ;  a  familiar  appellation  joined 
to  words  expressing  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ; 
human  being ;  a£live  power ;  spirit,^  nre, 
grarideur  of  mind  ;  intelligent  being  in  ge- 
neral. 

Sou  LED,  sold.  a.  (359) 
Famished  with  mind. 

Soulless,  Sji^le'les.  a. 

Mean,  low,  spiritless. 

Sound,  s&und.  a.  (313) 
Heathy,  hearty;  right,  not  erroneous ;  stouf, 
lusty ,  valid;  fast,  hearty. 

Sound,  sidnd.  ad. 
Soundly,  heartily,  completely  fast* 

Sound,  s6und.  s. 

A  shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be  soimded. 

Sound,  s6und.' s. 

A  probe,  an  instmment  used  by  chiruigeons 
to  feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 

To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a. 
To  search  with  a  plufnmct,  to  try  depth ;  t» 
try,  to  exainino. 

To  Sound,  s6und.  v.  n. 
To  try  with  the  sodnding  line. 

Sound,  siund.;s.    ,  .... 

Any  thing  audible,  a  n6ise,  that  which  is  per- 
ccived  by  the  ear ;  mere  empty  noise  oppo&ed 
to  meaning. 

To  Sound,  s6dnd.  v.  n. 
To  make  a  itolse,  to  emit  a  noise  ;  to  exhibit 
by  likeness  of  sound. 

To  Sound,  s^ind*  v.  a. 

To  cause  to  make  a  noise,  to  play  on  ;  ta  be- 
token or  dire£l  by  a  sound ;  to  celebrate  by 
sound. 

Soundboard,  siund'bord.  s. 

Board  which  propagates  the  sound  in  organs* 

Sounding,  siund'lng.  a.  (4io) 
Sonorous,  having  a  magnificent  soun4* 

Sounding-board,  soind'ing-bird. 
s.  The  canopy- of  the  pulpit ;  the  rifling  over 
the  front  of  the  stage. 

Soundly,  s&dnd'li.  ad. 

Healthily,  heartily ;  lustily ;  stoutly,  stroiigly; 
iruly,  ri^^hfly  ;  fast,  cbsely. 

Soundness,  sSund'n?s.  s.- 
Health,  heartiness  ;  truth,  reflitude,  incorrupt 
state ;  strength,  solidity. 

Soup,  si6p.  s.  (315) 

Strong  dcctJftioD  of  flesh  for  dse  tabic* 
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Sour,  sidr,  a.  fa  13) 

Acid,  mstere;  hanh  of  temper,  cabbed, 
IKTCvish  ;  afflictive,  paioful ;  expressing  dis- 
content. 

Sour,  sour.  s. 

Acid  substance .  , 

To  Sour,  s6ur.  v.  a. 

To  make  acid ;  to  make  harsh  ;  to  make  un- 
easy, to  wake  lest  pleasing  ;  10  make  discon- 
tented. 

To  Sour,  s6ur.  v.  n. 

To  become  acid ;  to  grow  peevish  or  crab- 
bed. 

Source,  sorse.  s.  (318) 

Sp(^i<iS>  foumain-hcad ;  original,  first  pro- 
ducer. 

({:^  Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted 
to  give  the  Trench  sound  to  the  diphthong  in 
this  word  and  its  compound  resource  ,  as  if 
written  scarce  and  resoorce  ;  but  as  this  is  con- 
iirary  to  analogy,  so  it  is  to  general  usage.  Shc- 
^  ridan,  Nares,  Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  give 
the  same  sound  to  l>oth  these  words  as  I  have 
done.  Mr:  Perry  gives  the  same  sound  to 
source,  and,  aswdl  as  I  can  guess  from  the 
blindness  of  the  print,  to  resource  also.  Mr. 
Scott  gives  both  sounds,  but  seems  ro  prefer 
the  first :  Kenrick  only  gives  source  the  sound 
o{  soorcex  and  (he  diphthong  o»  in  resource, 
the  same  Mund  as  in  hour,  totjjn,  &c. 

Sourish,  sour'ish.  a. 

Somewhat  sour. 

Sourly,  sour'le.  ad. 

With  acidity;  with  acrimony, 

Sourness,  .s^ur'ncs.  s. 

Aciditv,  austcrencss  of  taste ;  aspcrityi  harsh- 
ness ot  tem^^r. 

Sous,  sSuse,  or  s5o,  s.  (315) 
A  small  denomination  of  French  money. 

J^  The  first  pronuncittion  of  this  word  is  vul- 
gar )  the  second  is  pure  Fiench,  and,  as  such, 
IS  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  English 
Diftionary,  than  the  \fom  pfftny  is  in  a  French 
one. 

Souse,  s&use.  s.  (313) 

Pickle  made  of  salt ;  any  thing  kept  parboiled 
in  a  salt  pickle. 

T('  Souse,  s&use.  v.  n. 

To  fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

To  Souse,  s6use.  v.  a. 
To  strike  with  sudden  violence,  as  a  bird  strikes 
its  prey. 

Souse,  souse,  ad. 

With  sudden  viblence.    A  low  word. 
SoUTERRAiN,  sS4-ter-rane' .  s.  (315) 

A  grotto  or  caVcrn  in  the  ground. 

South,  s&u/fr.  s.  (313) 

The  part  where  ^he  sun  is  to  as  at  noon  ;  the 
southern  regions  of  the  globe;  the  wind  that 
blows  from  the  south. 

South,  s6u/A.  a.  (313) 

Southern,  meridional. 

South,  s&u/A.  ad.       » 

1  owards  the  south ;  from  the  south. 

Southing,  tiduTH'ing.  a. 

Going  towards  the  south. 
Southeast,  siu/A-eesi'.  s. 

To  poini  between  the  east  and  south.  ^  ^ 

Southerly,  ^aTH'ur-li,  or  south'- 

iir-l^.  a.  •  .'       1        •      J 

Bck)nging  to  any  of  the  pomts  denommaied 
fix)m^esout;h,  not  absolutely  southemj  lymg 
towards  ihc  south ;  coming  From  about  the 


f^  The  diphthong  in  this  and  the  following 
word  has  la  lien  into  contraction  by  a  sort  of 
technical  sea  pronunciatiou  ;  but  both  of  iht.m 
seem  to  be  lecoviring  ihetr  true  diphthongal 
sound,  though  the  Idtter  seeuts  farther  ad- 
vanced towards  it  than  the  former. 

Southern,  souTH'urn,  ofsuth'- 
iirn.  a.        ■ 

Belonging  to  the  south,  meridional ;  lying  to- 
wards the  south;  coming  from  the  south. 

Southernwood,  iuTH'urn-wud.  s. 

A  plant. 

SOUTHMOST,  sou/A'niost.  a. 
Farihcsc  lowaidi.  the  south. 

SouTHSAY,  sou/i'.sa.  s.  (315) 
Prediction ;  properly  Soothsay. 

To  SoUTHSAY,  sou//>'sii.  V.  n. 
To  predi6l — See  Soothsay. 

Southsayer,  siu/A'sa-Or.  s. 
A  predicter ;  properly  Soothsayer. 

Southward,  siu/A'waid,  or  suth'- 

urd.  ad. 
Towards  the  south. 

Southwest,- sou//^-wcst'.  s. 

Point  between  the  south  and  west. 
Sow,  s6u.  s.  (322) 
A  female  pig,  the  female  of  a  boar;  an  oblong 
mass  of  lead  ;  an  inscd,  a  millepede. 

To  Sow.  .so.  V.  n.  (324)  '    ' 

To  scatter  seed  in  order  ro  a  harvest. 

To  Sow,  so.  V.  a." — See  BowL. 

Part.  pass.  Sown.  To  scatter  in  the  ground 
in  order  to  growth  ;  to  spread,  to  ptopagaie  ; 
to  in)pfcgnate  or  stock  with  seed;  to  bc- 
sprtukle. 

To  Sow,  SO.  V.  a.  CFrom  stjo,  Latin.) 

To  join  by  needle- work.    l?art.  pa^s.  Sowed. 
To  SowCE,  siuse.  V.  a.  (323^ 

To  throw  into  the  water. 
SoWER,  so'ur.  s.  (ps) 

He  that  sprinkles  the*  seed  2    a  scatterer ;  a 

breeder,  a  promoter. 

SbwiNS,  sou'lnz.  .^.  (323) 
Flummery ,  made    of    oatmeal,     somewhat 
soured.  * 

To  SowL,  $&ul.  V.  a.  (323) 

To  pull  by  the  ears.    Obsolete. 
Sown,  sone. 

The  participle  of  To  sow- 

Sowthistle,  s&u'/Ais-sK  s.  (472) 

A  weed. 

Space,  spase.  s". 
Room,  local  extension ;  any  quantity  of  place ; 
quantity  of  time ;  a  small  time ',  9  while* 

Spacious,  spa'shus.  a.  (357} 

Wide,  exxcnsive,  roomy.    ^ . 
Spaciousn'ESS,  spa'shus-nes.  s. 

Roominess,  wide  extension.    - 
Spaddle,  spad'dl.  s.  (405) 

A  little  spade. 

Spade,  Apade.  s.  (73) 
'  The  instrumentof  digging;  a  suit  of  cards. 

Spadille,  spa-dil'.  s. 
The  ace  of  spades  at  ombre  and  quadrille. 

Spake,  spake. 

The  old  preterit  of  Speak. 

Spalt,  spiilt. 
A  while,  scaly,  shining  stone,  frequently  used, 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 

Span,  span,  s.  ,     .       , 

The  space  from  the  cad  of  the  ihumb  to  the. 
cod  of  the  litde  finger  extended ;  any  short* 
duration* 


To  Span,  span.  v. a. 
To  measure  \ty  the  hand  extandcd ;  to  nea- 
sure. 

Span  COUNTER,  spSn'kiun-tur.-    \ 

Spanfarthing,  span'far-THJng./^ 
t.  A  play  at  which  money  is  thrown  withia  a 
span  or  mark.  • 

Spangle,  spang' gl.  s.  (405) 
A  small  plaite  or  boss  of  shiniog  vaetiH;  Wf 
thing  sparkling  and  shining. 

To  Spangle,  9|>ang'gl.  v. a. 
To  besprinkle  with  spangles  or  shining  bo- 
dies. 

Spaniel,  spanScl.  s.  (1 13)  (281) 

A  dog  used  for  sport  in  the  field,  lemarkable 
for  sagacity  and  obedieoce ;  a  k>W|  nean,  sneak- 
ing fellow.  ' 

To  Spank,  spangk.  v.a.  (4O8) 

To  Mrike  with  the  open  hand.     Asb» 

Spanker,  spangk'dn  s. 

A  snull  coin. 
Spar,  sp^r.  s.  (78) 
.   Marcasitc;  a  small  beam,  the  bar  of  a  gate. 
To  Spar,  sp^r.  v.  n. 

To  fi^ht  like  cocks  with  prelusive  strokes. 

To  Spar,  sp4r.  V,  a.  • 

To  shut,  to  close,  to  bar.    Obsolete. 
To  Spare,  spare.  V.  a. 

To  use  frugally;  to  save  for  any  particular  use ; 
to  do  without,'  to  lose  willingly ;  10  omit,  to 
forbear ;  to  use  tenderly,  to  treat  with  pity;  to 
grant,  to  allow. 

To  Spare,  spare,  v.  n. 

To  live  frugally,  to  be  parsimonious ;  to  for- 
bearj  to  be  scrupulous  ;  to  use  mercy,  to  fior* 
give,  to  be  tender. 

Spare,  spire,  a. 
Scanty,  parsimonious;  superfluous,  tmwanted; 
lean,  wanting  flesh. 

Sparer,  spa'rur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  avoids  expcnce. 

Sparerib,  spare'rib.  s. 
Some  part  cut  off  from  the  ribs. . 

Sparge  FACTION,  sp4r-je-fak'shun. 

s.  The  atl  of  sprinkhng. 

Sparing,  spa'ring.  a.  (410) 

Scarce  ;  scanty  ;  parsimonious. 

Sparingly,  spa'ring-le.  ad. 

Frugally,  parsimoniousry ;  with  abstinence; 
now  with  great  frequency  ;  cautiously,  ten- 
derly. 

Spark,  spark,  s,  (78) 

A  small  particle  of  hrc,  or  kindled  matter } 
any  thing  shining  ;'  any  thmg  vivid  or  aiUve; 
a  lively,  showy,  splendlo,  gay  man. 

To  Spark,  spark,  v,  n. 

To  emir  particles  of  fire,  to  sparkle* 
Sparkful,  spark'ful.  a. 
Lively,  lirisk,  airy. 

Sparkish,  spark'ish.  a. 
Airy,  gay;  showy,  well-dressed,  finc« 

Sparkle,  spar'kl.  s.  (405) 

A  spark',  a  small  particle  of  fire ;  any  lumiixxtt 
particle. 

To  Sparkle,  spar'kl.  v.  n. 

To  emit  sparks ;  to  issue  in  sparks ;  to  shine  ; 
to  glitter. 

Sparklingly,  spirk'ling-1^.  ad. 
With  vivid  and  twinkling  lustre. 

Sparklingness,  spirk'l!ng-nls.  s. 
Vivid  ai)djwiokling  lustre. 

Sparrow,  spar' jo.  s.  (s?)  (337) 
A  small  bird. 
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Sparrowhawk,  sparVo-hiwk.  s. 

The  female  of  the  iDUsKcf-bawk. 

Sparrowgrass,  spar'ro-gras.  s. 

Corrupted  from  Asparagus,  which  see. 

Sparry,  spar' re.  a.  (82) 
Consisting  of  spar. 

Spasm,  spazm.  s. 
Convulsion,  violent  and  involuntaiy  contrac- 
tion. 

SPASMopiCiC,  spaz-raod'ik.  a.  (509) 
Convulsive. 

Spat,  spat. 

The  preterit  of  Spit.    Obsolete. 

To  Spat  I  ATE,  spa' she-ate.  v.  n. 
To  rove,  to  range,  to  ramble  at  large. 

To  Spatter,  spat^tur.  v.  a.  (.os)^ 

To  sprinkk  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  offensive ; 
to  throw  out  anything  offensives  to  asperse, 
to  defame. 

To  Spatter,  spat'tur.  v.  n. 
To  spit,  to  sputter,  as  at  any  thing  tuiuseous 
taken  into  the  mouth. 

Spatterdashes,  spat'tSr-dash-iz.  s. 

Coverings  for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet  is 
kept  off. 

Spattling-?oppy,  spat' ling-pop' - 
jpi.  s. 
White  behen ;  a  plant.  -f 

Spatula,  spat'tsbu-la.  s.  (92)  (461) 

A  spattle,  or  slice,  u^ed  by  apothecaries  aiKl 
surgeor^s  in  spreading  plasters  or  in  stirring 
medicines.  ^ 

Spavin,  spav'in.  s. 

This  disease  in  horses  is  a  bony  excrescence  or 
crust  as  hard  as  a  bofaci  that  grows  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hough. 

SpaW,  sbaw.  S.  (219) 

A  place  famous  for  mineral  waten,  any  mine- 
ral water. 

To  Spawl,  spawl.  v,  n. 

To  throw  moisture  out  of  the  mouth. 

Spawl,  spawl.  s.  f2ip). 

Spittle,  moisture  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Spawn,  spawn,  s.  {219) 
The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs;   any  produd  or 
offspring. 

To  Spawn,  spdwn.  v.  a. 

To  produce  as  nshes  do  eggs ;  to  generate,  to 
brin^  forth. 

To  Spawn,  sp2wn.  v,  n. 

To  issue  as  eggs  fron^  iiih ;  to  issne,  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Spawner,  spawn'ur.  ^.  (98J 
The  female  fisJi.  ■ 

To  Spay,  spa.  v.  a.  (220) 

To  castrate  female  animals. 

To  Speak,  speke.  v.  n.  (227) 

Pret.  Spake  or  Spoke ;  part.  pass.  Spoken.  To 
utter  articulate  sounds,  to  express  t^iougbts 
by  words  ;  to  harangue,  to  make  a  speech;  to 
talk  for  or  against,  to  dispute  ;  to  discourse,  to 
make  mention;  to  give  sound  -,  To  speak  with, 
to  address,   to  converse  with. 

To  Speak,  speke.  v.  a. 

To  utter  with  the  mofth,  10  pronounce;  to 
proclaim,  to  celebrate ;  to  address,  to  accost ; 
U3  exhibit. 

Speak  ABLE,  spc'ka-bl.  a.  ^405) 
Possible  10  b^  spoken ;    having  the  power  of 
speech. 


Speaker,  sp^'kur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  speaks;  one  that  speaks  in  any 
particular  mani.er ;  one  that  celebrates,  pro- 
claims, or  mentions  ;  the  prolocutor  of  the 
commons. 

Speaking-trumpet,  spc'kfng- 

trump'it.  s.  (99)  (410) 
Trumiict  by  which  the  voice  may  be  propa- 
gated to  a  great  distance. 

Spear,  spere.  s,  (227) 
A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used  m 
thrusting  or  throwing ;  a  lance ;  a  lance  gene- 
rally with  prongs  to  kill  fish. 

To  Spear,  spere.  v.  a. 
To  kill  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 

To  Spear,  spere.  v.  n. 

To  shoot  or  sprout. 

Speargrass,  spere'gras.  s. 
Long  stiff  grass. 

Spearman,  sp^re'man.  s.  (ss) 

One  who  uses  a  lance  in  fight. 
Spearmint,  spere' mint.  s. 

A  plant,  a  species  of  mint. 

Spearwort,  spere' wuit.  s. 

Au  herb. 

Special,  spesh'al.  a.  (3^7) 
Notmg  a  sort  or  species;  particular,  peculiar; 
appropriate,  designed  for  a  particular  purix)se  ; 
extraordinary,   uncommon ;    chief   w  excel- 
lence. ^ 

Specially,  spesh'al-e.  ad. 

Panicularly  above  others ;  not  in  a  common 
way,  peculiarly.  , 

Specialty,  spesh'al-te.         T  ^ 
Speciality,  sjpcsh-e-al'c-t4./ 

Particularity. 

Species,  spe'shcz.  s.  (433) 
A  sort,  a  suodivision  of  a  general  term ;  class 
of  nature,  single  order  of  beings ;  appearance 
to  the  senses ;  representation  to  the  mind  ;  cir- 
culating mpney,  pronounced  in  two  words ; 
simples  that  have  place  in  a  compound. 

Specific,  spe-sif'ik.  s-. 

A  specific  medicine.     Mason. 

Specifical,  spc-sif'fe-kal.     1 

SPECifiCK,  spq..sif'fik.  (50.q)/   * 
That  which  makes  a  thing  of  tlie  species  of 
which  ii  is  ;  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  some 
particular  distemper. 

Specifically,  spe-sif'fi-kaUi.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  species,  ac^ . 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  species. 

To  Specificate,  spe-sif'fi-kate.  v\a. 

To  mark  by  notation  oi  distinguishing  particu- 
larities. 

Specification,  sp^s-sJ-fe-ka'shun. 

'  s.  Distind  notation,  determination  by  a  pecu- 
liar mark ;  particular  mention. 

To  Specify,  spes'se-fi.  v.  a.  (i83) 

To  mention,  to  show  by  some  particular  mark 
of  distinction. 

Specimen,  spes'se-mln.  $.  (503) 

A  sample,  a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited  that 
the  rest  may  be  known. 

Specious,  spe'shus.  a.  (357) 

Showy,  pleasing  to  the  view  ;  plausible  ;  sn- 
^rficially,  not  solidly  right.  , 

Speciously,  spe'shus-Jc.  ad. 

With  &ir  appearance.      ■ ...  i .    .  . 

Speck,  sp6k.  s.  '* '         ■    * 

A  small  discolouration,  a  spot. 
To  SpECK,  sp^k.  V.  a. 
To  spot,  to  staio  in  drops*  , 


Speckle,  spek'kl.  s.  (405) 

Small  speck,  little  spot. 

To  Speckle,  spek'kl.  v. a. 

To  mark  with  small  sjx^ts.s 

Spectacle,  spek'ta-kl.  s.  (405), 

A  show,  a  gazing-stock,  any  thing  exhibited 
to  the  view  as  eminently  remarkable  ;  any 
thing  perceived  by  the  sight;  in  the  Plural, 
glasses  to  assist  the  sight. 

Spectacled,  spek'ta-kld.  a.  (359) 

Furnished  with  spcdacjes. 

Spectator,  spek-ta'tur.  s.  (76)(52i) 

A  loeker  on,  a  beholder. 
Spectatorship^  sp^k-tS'tur-ship.  s. 
A61  of  beholding. 

Spectre,  spek'tur.  s.  (416) 
Apparition,  appearance  of  persons  dead. 

Spectrum,  spek'trum.  s- 

An  image,  a  visible  form. 

Specular,  sp^k'ku-llr.  s.  (ss) 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  miirour  or  lookitig- 
glass ;  assisting  sight. 

To  SpECUt.ATE,  spcfk'ku-late.  v,  n. 
(91}  To  meditate,   to  contemplate  \  to  take  a 
view  of  any  thing  with  the  inind. 

To  Speculate,  spek'ku-late.  v.  a.  . 
To  cons'ider  attentively^  to  look  tbfough  with 
the  mind. 

Speculation,  spck-u-]a'shun.  s. 

Examination  of  the  eye,  view;  mental  vicw^ 
intellectual  examination,  contemplation ;  9 
train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation^  men- 
tal scheme  .not  reduced  to  pra6lice ;  power  of 
sight. 
SpECULATiVE,spek'ku-la-tiv.a.(5l2)« 
Given  to  speculation,  contemplative;  thcoreii» 
cal,  not  praOical. 

Speculatively,  spek'ku-la-iiy-le. 

ad.  Contemplatively,  with  meditation ;  ideally, 
theoretically,  not  pra£licdUy. 
Speculator,  spek'ltu-la-tur.s.  (521) 

One  who  forms  theories ;  an  observer,  a  con- 
templator ;  a  spy,  a  watcher. 

Speculatory,  spek'ku-li-tur-e.  a. 

/512)  Exercising  speculation. 

Speculum,  spak'ku-lum.  s.  (503) 

A  mirrour,  a  lookipg-glass. 

Sped, sped. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Speed. — See, 
Mistaken.  ^ 

Speech,  speetsh.  s.  (246) 

The  power  of  articulate  utterance,  the  power 
of  expressing  thoughts  by  vocal  words ;  lan- 
guage, words  considered  as  expressing  thoughts; 
particular  langu?ge  as  distin6)  from  others  ; 
anv  thing  spoken ;  talk,  mention ;  oratioo, 
h^angue. 

Speechless,  speetsbMes.  a. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  speaking,  made  mute 
or  dumb ;  mute,  dumb. 

To  Speed,  speed,  v.  n.  (246) 

Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Sped  and  s^ieeded.  To 
make  haste,  to  move  with  celerity ;  to  have 
succc6$ ;.  to  have  any  condition  good  or  bad. 

To  Speed,  speed,  v.  a.' 
To  dispatch  in  haste ;   to  dispatch,  to  destroy, 
to  kill ;   to  hasfteo,  to  put  into  quick  motion  ; 
to  execute,  to  dispatch  ;  to  a&sist,  to  help  foi- 
ward;  to  make  prt^jierous*  < 

Speed,  Tipecd.  s. 

*  Quickness,  cckrity,  haste',' horry,  dfspatcb ; 
the  course  or  pace  of  a  horte;  success,  event. 

Speedily,  spcld'i-le.  ad. 

With  haste,  quickly. 
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SpredinesSj  SReJd'e-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  speedy* 

Speedwell,  speed' will.  s. 

A  plant. 
Speedy,  sp^d'e.  a. 

Quick,  swiic,  nicobic,  quick  of  dispaUh. 

Spell,  spJlh  ^ 

A  charm  consisiing  of  some  words  of  occult 
power;  a  turn  of  work. 

To  Spell,  sp^ll.  v,  a. 
To  write  with  the  proper  letters ;  to  read  by 
Daaxing  lettftrs  singly  ;  to  charn. 

To  Spell,  spell,  v.  n. 

To  form  words  of  lettois ;  to  read* 

Spelter,  spelt'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  kind  of  semi-mctal. 

To  Spend,  spend,  v. a. 
To  consumci  to  lay  out;  to  bestow  as  expence, 
to  expend ;  to  effuse ;  to  squander,  to  UvUb ; 
to  pass ;  to  waste,  to  wear  out ;  to  fatigue,  to 
harass. 

To  Spend,  splnd.  V.  n. 

To  make  cxpcncc  i  to  prove  io  the  Q^e  j  tQ  be 
lost  or  wasted. 

Spender,  spend' ur.  s.  (ge) 

One  who  spends ',  a  prodigal,  a  lavisher. 

Spendthrift,  spend'/Aiift.  s. 

•    A  prodigal,  a  lavi&her. 

Sperm,  sp^rm.  s. 
Seed  i  that  by  which  the  species  Is  contmned. 

Spermaceti,  sp^r-ma-s^'tJ.  s. 
Corruptcdly  pronounced  Parm^sity. 

^(^  When  Shakespeare  makes  Hotspur  desctibe 
a  fop  using  this  word, 

*«  And  telling  me  the  sovereign *«  thing  on  earth, 
**•  WaA parmaii/ty  tor  ap  inward  bruise.—" 

it  is  highly  probable  thii  was  not  a  foppish 
pronuuciation,  but  that  which  generally  ob- 
'tained  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  has, 
among  the  vulgar,  been  continued  10  ours. 

Sf  ERMATICAL,  sper-mit'te-kal.    \ 
SpfiRMATiCK,  splr-mat'tlk.  (509)  / 

a.  Seminal,  consisung  of  seed ;  belonging  to 

the  sperm. 

Spermatize,  sper'ma-tlze.  v.  n. 
To  yield  seed. 

Spermatocele,  sper-mat'to-sele,  s, 

A  rupture,  occasioned  by  the  contradion  of 
the  seminal  vessels. — See  Hydrocele. 

To  Sperse,  sparse,  v.  a. 
To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

To  SpeT,  spSt.  V.  a. 
To  bring  or  pour  abundantly.    Not  in  use. 

To  Spew,  spu,  v.  a.  (265) 

To  vomit,  to  eje6l  from  the  stomach:  to  e]e£l, 
to  cast  forth ;  to  ejed  with  loathing. 

To  Spew,  spu.  v.  n. 
To  vomit,  to  ease  the  stomach. 

To  Sphacelate,  sfas'si-lke.  v.  a. 

To  affed  with  a  gangrene* 

Sphacelus,  sfas'se-lus.  s. 

A  gangrene,  a  moitifieation. 

"Sphere,  sfire.  s. 

A  globe,  an  orbicular  body,  a  body  of  ^hich 
the  centre  is  at  the  same  difiaocefrpm  ev^ 
point  of  the  (tirouioilerefice ;  any  globe  of  the 
numdane  system ;  a  globe  repietentiiig  the 
earth  or  sky;  orb,  circust  of  motion ;  pro- 
vijule,  compass  of  knowledge  of  action. 


To  SpiieRiE,  sfire.  v.  a.       ^  ^ 
To  pUcc  ill  a  sphere  ;  to  form  into  round- 

■    ness. 

Spherical,  sfer'r&-kal.    \ 
Spherick,  sfir'rik.  (509)  / *' 
Round,  orbicular,  glohiilaj ;  planetvy,  relat- 
ing 10  the  orbs  of  the  planets. 

Spherically,  sfei^ri-kaUe.  ad. 

In  form  of  a  sphere. 

SpHERiCALNESS,  sflr'rc-k^l-nes.  \ 

Sphericity,  sfe-ri&'e-tc.  / 

s.  Roundness,  roiundity. 

Spheroid,  sfe'rSid.  s. 
A  body  oblong  or  oblate,  approaching  to  the 
form  of  a  sphere. 

Spheroidal,  sfe-roi'daK  a. 
Having  the  forip  of  9  spbcroid. — Mi^son. 

Spheroidical,  sf^^rifd'e-kSL  a. 

Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid* 

Spherule,  sf^r'ilc.  s. 

A  little  globe. 

Sphinx,  sffnks.  s.  , 

The  Sphinx  was  a  fameqs  monster  in  E^pt, 
having  the  £M:e  of  a  vir^n  and  the  body  ot  a 
lion. 

Spice,  spise.  s. 

A  vegetable  produ3ion  fragrant  to  the  smell 
and  pungent  to  the  palate,  aa  aromatick  sub- 
stance used  inr  sauces  j  a  small  quantity. 

To  Spice,  spise.  v.  a. 
Torseason  with  spice. 

Spicer,  spi'sdr.  s.  (98) 

One  who  deals  in  spice. 
SpicERY,  spi'sur-4.  I. 

The  commodity  of  spices;  a  repasitoiy  of 

spices. 

Spick-and-span,  spik'ind-span'.  a. 

Quite  new,  now  first  used. 

Spicknel,  spfk'nSl.  s. 

The  herb  baldmony  or  bc^wc^. 
Spicy,  spi'se.  a. 

Producing  spice,  abound ir\g  with  arom.atigks  ; 

aromatick,.havii\g  the  qsiali ties  ojf  spice. 

Spider,  spl'dur.  s.  (ps) 

The  animal  that  spins  a  web  for  flies.     «- 

Spidxrwort,  5pl'dur.w3rt.  s. 
A  plant  with  a  lily-fbwer  compQicd  cf  six 

"pCtaU- 

Spign£L,  8pig'ne^«  s. 
A  plant. 

Spigot,  spVit-  (1^6) 
A  pin  or  pff  pyt  into  ih^  6pcet  to  keep  in 
the  liquor. 

Spike,  spike,  s. 

An  e^r  o|  coni ;  a  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood,  a 
long  rod  of  iron  sh^rpc^n^;  a  ^mailer  species^ 
of  lavender. 

To  Spike,  spike,  v.  a. 

To  fasten  with  long  nails  ;  to  ^et  with 
spikes. 

Spikenard,  spike'nard.  s. 

The  name  of  a  plant;  the  oil  produced  from 
the  plant. 

fjl^  Mt^  Eiphinston  is  the  only  orihd?p)st  vho 
pronounces  the  /  ihort  in  this  word  ;  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  3co(t,  Mr.  Pciry,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Buchanan,  pifiscrve  it  long  as  in  sfikt : 
and  though  I  am  weU  awaw  qf  the  common 
idiom  of  our  pronunciation  to  shocten  tlje  sim- 
pie  in  the  cogi]^n4  (^  K-KO\vi£i>C£.). 
yet  I  think  this  loiom  ought  not  to  be  sougjbt 
after,  when  not  ettablisbcd  by  custom. 


SpitL,  spflK  s. 

A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  ihlabsr  of  iton ; 
a  small  quantity  of  money. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  a. 

To  shed,  to  lose  by  shcdditig ;  id  throw  vkij. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  d. 

Towasie,  to  he  lavish;  to  be  shed,  tobe)(»t 
.  by  being  shed. 

Spilth,  sp!l/^,  s. 

Any  thing  poured  out  or  wasted.  Kot  ia 
use. 

To  Spin,  spin.  v.  a. 

Prtt.  Spun,  or  Span;  part.  SjHjn.  Tq  draw 
out  into  threads  ;4q  form  threads  by  driving 
out  and  twisting  any  nlamcmoos  matter ;  to 
protraSl,  to  draw  oul;  to  fonA  by  dcgitetj  to 
draw  out  tediously. 

To  Spin,  spin.  v.  n. 
To  exercise  the  art  of  spinnii^g ;  to  stmnoat 
in  a  thtc!^  or^uull  cucrcut;   to  movenwod 
as  a  spindle.. 

Spin  AGE,  spin'atdje.  $.  (gq) 
Apbm. 

5pinal,  spj'nal.  a.  (88) 
Belonging  to  ihie  back  bone. 

Spindle,  spin'dl.  s.  (405) 

The  pin  by  whicb  the  thread  is  formed,  and 
on  which  it  is  coi3g)oinen)cd;  alqngskndcr 
stalk  ;  any  thing  slender. 

Spindleshai^iled,  spih'dUhanku 
Having  small  legs. 

Spindletree,  spfn'dUree.  s. 

Prickwood;  a  plant. 

Spine,  spine,  s. 
The  back^bone. 

Spinel,  spl'nel.  s. 

A  sort  of  mineral. 

Spinet,  spin-net',  s. 

Asin^ll  harpsichord';  an  ii^strun^eot  v'nh  l^j^ 

Spiniferous,  spi-nif'fer-us.  a. 
Bearing  thorns. 

Spinner,  spfn'nfir.  s.  (99) 

One  skilled  in  tiHiioing ;  a  g^tfrden  sgi^r  wib 
long  joints  kg^. 

Spinning-wheeu  spln'mng-bweel. 
l.  The  wheel  by  w^ich,  aipce  ibe  disou  w 
the  rock,  the  thread  is  drawn. 

SpiNOSiTY,  spi-nos'se-te.  s.    ./ 
Ciabi^dness,  tl\orDy  pr  briary  perplexity* 

Spinous,  spi'nus,  a.  (314) 
Thorny,  full  of  tbocos. 

Spinster,  spiiw'tur.  s.  (gs) 

A  woman  that  spins  ;  the  geoeial  tern  w  1 

girl  or  maiden  woman. 
Spinstry,  spins' tre,  s* 

The  work  of  sDiniiinc. 
Spiny,  spi'ne.  a.  ' 

Thorny,  brjitry,  perplexed. 

Spiracle,  spir'i-kl.  s.  (lOfi) 

A  breathing  hole,  a  vent,  a  small  apertort. 
ft^r  I  b?ve  diffen;d  fropi  Mr-  Sheridan  in  tte 
quiuntitv  of  the  i  in  (ho  fimsyyabje  of  tu 
word,  W?n?e  1  ihink  the  Aawe.  aottpew"' 
mate  accent,  w^K  sbonem  0ie  •  io  grade*  ^ 
the  f  in  nuracUt  oiignt  to  halve  the  same  inBu- 
enqe  in  the  word  tn  question.  I503O 

Spiral,  «pVral.  a.  (68) 

Curve,  winding,  circularly  involved. 

Spirally,  spi'ral-e.  ad. 
In  a  spiral  Sbmt. 
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Spire,  spire,  s. 

A  cuivc  lincr  any  thing  wreaibcd  or  contorted, 
a  curl,  a  iwisr,  a  wreath;  any  thing  growing 
UV>  toF'»  *  '^^^'^^  PTr^"»*<*»  *  "Wccple  J  the  top 
or  uppermost  point. 
To  Spire,  spire,  y.  n. 
To  shboi  oppyramidically. 

Spirit,  ^p!r'it.s..(  109)  .  .,     , 

Breath,  wind  in  mouon ;   an  immaterial  sub- 
stance;  ihcaoul  of  man;  an  ippiuibn;  ar- 
dour, courage ;  genius,  vigour  of  mind  ;   m- 
tcUcaoal  powers  distinft  from  the  body ;  acn- 
trmcnt ;  eagerness,    desire;    man  of  afclivity, 
inanof  life;  that  which  gives  vigour  or  cheer- 
fulness  to  the    mind  ;   any  thing  tmincntly 
pare^nd  refined;   that  which  hath  power  of 
energy;    an  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  dis- 
tillation. 
<t^  The  general  sound  of  the  first  /  in  this  word 
and   all  its  co»npounds   was,    till  lately,   the 
sound  of  e  in  merit:  but  a  very  laudable  at- 
tent  ion  to  propriety  has  nearly  rcitorcd  the  /  to 
its  true  sound;  ^nd  now  rpirit,  sounded  as  if 
written  sperit.  begins  to  grow  vulgir.    Sec 
Principles,   No.  108,  169,  ilo,  and  the  word 
Miracle. 
Mr.  SRcridan,    W.  Johmton,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
have  given  into  tliis  false  '^ound  6f  r  (10$)  ; 
but   Dr.Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  amd  Mr.  Perry, 
have  given  it  the  true  loond ;  and  Mr.  Nares 
very  justly  thinks  that  this  word,  Mirade^  and 
Cistern^  arc  now  more  freaacmly  and  properly 
heard  with  ibc  short  sound  of  /• 

To  Spirit,  ipif'lt.  v.a.  _ 

To  animate  or  aaaate  as  a  spirit ;  to  excite, 
to  animate,  to  encourage;  to  draw,  to  en- 
tice. 

Spirited,  spfr'lt-ed.  a. 

Lively,  fttllof&c. 
Spirit^dness,  spfr'it.id-ncs.  s. 

Disposition  or  make  of  mind. 

Spiritfulness,  spfr'lt-ful-nls.  s. 

Sprighdiness,  liveliness. 

Spiritless,  spir'it-les.  a. 

Dcjeacd,   low,   deprived  of  vigour,  deprci- 
led. 
SpiRlTOUS,  sp!r'!t-fis.  a. 
Re&ied,  advanced  near  to  spirit. 

SpiritoUSMess,  sp!r'it-is 
Fineness  and  aflivity  of  parts. 

Spiritual,  spViutshu-al 

Distin£ifrom  matter,  immalcnal,  incorporeal, 
mental,  intcUcftual;  not  gross,  refined  from 
cxternal'things,  relative  only  to  the  mind;  not 
temporal,  relating  to  the  thmgs  of  heaven. 

Spi  ritoality,  spir-it-tshu-al'e-t^.  s. 
ImtMtcriality,  essence  distinft  from  matter; 
inicHc£lual  nature  ;  afls  independent  of  the 
t)ody,  pure  a£b  of  the  soul,  mental  refinement; 
thai  which  belongs  to  ariy  one  as  an  ecclcsi- 
-      asiick.  14      1 

Spiritualty,  spir'it-tshu-al-te.  s. 
Ecclcsfaiiipcal  body.  ^  ^ 

~    Spiritualization,  sptr-lt-tshu-al- 

i-za'shun.  s. 
A£i  of  spiritualizing. 

To  Spiritualize,  splr'it-tshi-a!- 


Spirituous,  5p!r'tt.!slii-uv  a. 

Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  lenuity-aiid  atti 


} 


vity  ofparu;  lively,  j{ty,  vivid,  airv.  ^ 

Spirituosity,  spir-it-tshu*os . 

se-ti.  (511)  , 

Spirituousness,  spir'it-tshu- 

2  2 

us-nes. 
The  tjuality  of  being  Spiritudus. 

To  Spirt,  sp3rt.  v.  n.  Cios) 
To  spring  out  in  a  sudden  stream,  to  stream 
out  by  intervals. 

To  Spirt,  spurt,  v.  a. 

To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 

Spirtle,  spurt' tl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  dissipate. 


Spiry,  spi're.  a. 
Pyramidal,  wreathed,  curled. 

'^s'se-tude 


s. 


.nis.  5. 
a.  (4Cl) 


ize. 


Spissitude,  spt 

Crossness,  thickness. 

Spit.  spit.  s.  , .  . 

A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven  to  be 
tumcQ  before  the  fire  ;  such  a  depth  of  earth 
as  is  pierced  by  one  a6lioa  of  the  spade. 

To  Spit,  spit.  v.  a.  „  .    ,    ^ 

Prct.  Spat ;  part.  pass.  Spit  or  Spitted.  To 
pdx  upon  a  spit ;  %p  thrust  throngh. 

To  Spit,  s^A.  v.n. 

To  ejea  from  the  mouth ;  to  throw  out  apiulc 
or  moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Spittle,  spit'tSl.  s.       

Corrupted  from  Husfatal,  and  aeldom  used  but 
to  a  sermon  preached  at  an  hospital,  as  a  s^t- 
falsermM  ;  or  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  Roh 
not  the  sfittal ;  or  in  the  name  of  that  distrifl 
of  London  called  SfMalfields* 
ft^  The  a  in  all  these  words  has  a  tendency  to 
sink  its  sound,  and  to  confound  them  with 
spittle.  In  the  last  of  Uieae  words  this  tendency 
is  incurable  ;  but  in  the  two  first  it  would  be 
■far  from  pedantic  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the 
a  as  in  medttl^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  depart 
front  etymology  in  doubling  the  /  in  these 
words. 

To  SpiTCHCpCK,  sp*tsh'k5k.  V.  a. 
To  cut  an  eel  in  pieces  and  broil  it. 

Spite,  spue.  s.  .      .     r 

Malice,  rancour,  hate ;  Spite  of,  or  m  spite  or, 
notwithstanding,  in  defiance  of. 

To  Spite,  spite,  v.  a.  r     '^ 

To  vex,  to  thwart  malignantly ;  To  fill  with 
spite,  toofiend.. 

Spiteful,  spite' ful.  a. 

Malicious,  malrgnant. 
SpiTEjPULLY,  spite' ful-i.  ad. 
Maliciously,  malignantly. 

SPITEFULNESS,*Sp!te'ful-nls.  S. 
Malignity,"  desire  of  vexing. 

Spitted,  spit'tcd.  a. 

Shot  out  into  length,  put  on  a  spit. 

Spitter,  ^it'tur.  s,  (98)  . 

One  who  puts  meat  on^  spit ;  one  who  spita 
with  his  mouth ;  a  young  deer. 

Spittle,  spft'tl.  s,  (405)  , 

Corrupted  from  Hospital.    Not  m  use. 

Spittle,  splt'tl.  s. 

Moisture  of  the  mouth. 

I 


V.  a. 


To  refine  the  ini^left,   to  purify  from  (he  fc- 
culcncies  of  the  world. 
Spiritually,  sp!r'lt-(shi-al-l4.  ad. 

Withbut  corporeal  girossness,  with  attention  to 
things  purely  iatcUc^iial. 


SpitVenom,  sp!t'\^n-Sm 


s. 


Poison  eje^hd  from  the  mouth. 

To  Splash,  splSsh.  v.  a. 

To  daub  with  dirt  in  great  qvamitiet. 

Splashy,  splSsh'e.*  a. 
Full  of  dirty  waterj  apt  to  daub. 


Splayfoot,  spla'fut.  a. 

Having  the  foot  turned  inward. 

Splaymouth,  spl&'mii/i.  s. 

Mouth  widened  by  design. 

Spleen,  spleen,  s. 
The  milt,  one  of  the  viscera  ;   it  is  supposrt 
the  seat  of  anger  and  melancholy ;  anger,  spite, 
ili-humour ;  a  fit  of  anger;  raelancnoly,  by-  • 
pochondf  iacal  vapours. 

Spleen  ED,  spleend.  a.  (3  5  9) 
Deprived  of  the  spleen. 

Spleenful,  spi^n'ful.  a. 

Angry,  peevish,  fretful. 

Spleen  LESS,  splein'les.  a. 
Kind,  gentle,  mild. 

Spleenwort,  splien'wirt.  s. 

Miltwaste ;  a  plant. 

Spleeny,  spleen'e.  a* 
Angry,  peevish.  ^ 

Splendent,  splen  dent..a. 

Shining,  glossy. 

Splendid,  splen'dld:  a. 

Snowy,  magnificent,  sumptuous. 

Splendidly,  splen'did-lL  ad- 

Magnificently,  cumptuously. 

Splendour,  splin'dur.  s.  (3 14) 
Lustre,    power  of   shining.;,   magnificence^ 
pomp. 

Splenetick,  splcn'i-t!k,.a.  (5ip) 

Troubledwith  the  spleen,  fretful,  pocvish. 

Splenick,  splen'ik.  a.  (508) 
Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

Splenish,  splen'tsh.  a. 
Fretful,  peevish ;  propei<y  SpUtmfb- 

^  Dr.  Johnson  has  received  this  word  with* 
out  any  remark  upon  the  impropriotY  of  in 
ibrmauon.  To  turn  a  Latin  noun  into  an 
English  adie£tive  by  the  addiuon  oUsb,  is- 
false  heraldry  in  language :  especially  as  we 
have  the  English  word  sfUen,  from  which  it 
might  have  been  formed  with  so  much  more 
propriety  :  -but  to  pronounce  the  e  lon§,  at 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  done,  i»  adding  absurdity  to  • 
errour. 

Splenitive,  splJn'e-t!v.  a.  (512) 
Hot,  fiery,  passionate.     Not  in  use. 

Splent,  splent,  s. 
Splent  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or-  «n  in- 
sensible swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres 
to  the  shank-bone,    and  when  it  grows  big 
spoils  the  shape  of  the  leg 

To  Splice^  splise.  v,  a. 
To  join  the  two  ends  of '  a. rope  without  a 
knou 

Splint,  splint,  s. 

A  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  matters  ased 
by  chirurgeons  to  hold  ihe  bone  newly  set. 

To  Splinter,  spiini'ur,  v,  a. 
To  secure  by  splines ;  to  shiver,  tobrsakinto- 
fragments. 

Splinter,  spllnt'Sr.  s.  fps) 

A  fragment  ol  sny  thing  broken  with  vu> 
leoce ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

To  Splinter,  splfnt'ur.  v.n. 

To  be  Broken  into  fragments. 

To  Split,  split,  v.  a. 

Preterit  Split.  To  cleave,  lo  live,  to  divide 
longitudinally  in  two  ;  to  divide,  to  part ;  to 
dash  and  break  on  a  rock ;  to  divide,  to  break 
into  dbcord. 

To  Split,  split,  v.  n. 
Tb  burst  asunder,  to  cnck ;   to  be^biokcn 
against  rocks. 
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Splitter,  spllt'tur 

O^e  who  splits. 

Splutter,  splut'tur.  s. 

Bustlci  luinult  ;  hasty  aiid  inarticulate  speak- 
ing.    A  low  word. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  a.  (29c)) 

To  rob ;  to  plunder  j  to  corrupt,  to  mar,  to 
make  useless. 

To  Spoil,  sp6il.  v.  a. 

To  practise  robbery  or  plunder ;  to  grow  use- 
less,  to  be  corrupted. 

Spoil,  sj>6iL  s. 

That  which  is  taken  by  violence,  plunder, 
pillage,  booty ;  the  ad  of  robbery ;  corrup- 
tion, cause  of  coiruptiopi  the  slough,  the  cast- 
olf  skin  of  a  serpeilt. 

Spoiler,  spoil'Or.  s.  (gs). 

A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Spoilful,  spoil'ful.  a. 

Wasteful,  rapacious. 

Spoke,  spoke,  s. 

The  bar  of  a  .whccl  that  passes  from  the  nave 
to  the  felly. 

Spoke,  spoke. 
The  preterit  of  Speak. 

Spoken,  spo'kn.  (103) 

Part.  pass,  of  Speak. 

Spokesman,  siwks'man.  s.  (es) 

One  who  speaks  for  another. 

To  Spoliate,  spoMe-aie.  v.  a. 

To  rob,  to  plunder. 

Spoliation,  spo-le-a'sbun.  s. 

The  a6i  of  robbery  or  privation. 

Spondee,  spon'de.  s. 

•  A  foot  in  poctiy  of  two  long  syllables. 

Spowdyle,  spon'dil.  s. 
A  vertebra ;  a  joint  of  the  spine. 

Sponge,  spunje.  s.  {\65) 

A  loft  porous  suDstance  remarkable  for  suck- 
f       ing  up  water. 

To  Sponge,  spSnje.  v,  a. 

To  blot,  to  wipe  away  as  with  a  sponge. 

To  Sponge,  spunje,  v.  n. 
To  suck  in  as  a  ^nge;  to  gain  a  maintenance 
by  nrcan  arts. 

Sponger,  spun'jur.  s.  (()s) 

One  who  hangs  for  a  maintenance  on  others. 

S^onginfss,  spun'je-nes.  s. 
Softness  and  fuliK'ss  of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 

Spongious,  spun'je-us.  a.  (311) 
FpU  of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 

Spongy,  spdn'je.  a.      . . 
Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial  holes ;    wet, 
drenched,  soaked. 

Sponk,  spunk,  s,  (165) 
See  Sp'unk.    In  the  Scotch  dialed,  Touch- 
wood. 

Sponsal,  spon'sal.  a. 
Relating  to  mariiage. 

Sponsion,  spon'shun.  s.     • 

The  act  of  bccomi'^.g  surety  for  anr thcr. 

Sponsor^  spon'sur.  s.  (i6f)), 

A  surety,  one*  who  makes  a  piomise  or  gives 
security  for  another. 

Spontaneity,  snonrti-ne'e*te.  s. 

Voluntariness,  accora  uncompclled. 

Spontaneous,  spon-ta'ne-us.  a. 

Voluntary,  afting  without  compulsion. 


•Spontameously,  spon 
ad.  VoluQUrily,  of  its  own  accords 


ta'ne-us- 


Spontaneousness,  spin-ta'nc-us- 
ncs.  s.  (314) 
Voluntarinesst  accord  unforced. 

Spool,  spoil,  s.  (306) 

A  small  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  with  a  knot  at 
each  end  ;  or  a  piece  of  wood  turned  in  th<ii 
form  to  wind  yarn  upon/a  quill. 

To  Spoom,  spMrn-  v.  n.  (306) 
To  pass  swiftly.     Not  io  use. 

Spoon,  spMn.  s.  (306) 

A  concave  vessel  with  a  handle,  used  in  eating 
liquids. 

Spoonbill,  spoSn'bfl.  s. 

A  bird ;  the  end  of  us  bill  is  broad. 

Spoonful,  sp6on'ful.  s. 

A*  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once  in  a 
spoon;  any  small  quantify  of  liquid. 

SppONMEAT,  si^o&n'mete.  s. 
Liquid    food,      nounshraem    uken    with    a  : 
5ix)on. 

Spoon  WORT,  sp&oii'wurt.  s. 

Scurvygra-ss. 

Sport,  sport,  s. 

Play,  diversion,  game,  frolick,  and  tumultu- 
ous merriment;  mock,  contemptuous  mirth  ; 
that  with  which  one  plays;  play,  idle  gingle ; 
diversion  of  Mhe  held;  as  of  fowling,  hunimg, 
fishing. 

To  Sport,  sport,  v.  a. 
To  divert,  to  make  merry;  to  represent  by  any 
kind  of  play. 

To  Sport,  sport,  v.  n. 
To  piay,  to  frolick,  to  game,  to  wanton  ;  to 
trifle. 

Sportful,  sport'ful.  a. 

Merry,  frolicksome,  wanton,  ludicrous,  done 
in  jtit. 

Sportfully,  sport' ful-4.  ad. 

Wantonly,  merrily. 

Sportfulness,  sport' ful-n^s.  s. 
\yantonness,  plav,  merriment,  frolick. 

Sportive,  spor'tiv.  a. 

Gay,  merry,  frolicksome,  wanton,  playful,  lu- 
dicrous. 
Sportiveness,  spor't!v-nes.  S. 

Gaiety,  play.  .^  ^ 

Sportsman,  sports  man.  s. 

One  who  pursues  the  recreations  of  the  field. 

Sportule,  spor'tshule.  s.  (461) 
An  alms,  a  dole. 

Spot,  spot.  s. 

A  blot,  a  mark  made  by  discolouration ;  a  faint, 
a  disgrace,  a  reproach;  a  small  extent  of  place ; 
any  particular  place. 

To  Spot,  spot.  v.  a. 
To* mark  with  discolouration;  to  corrupt,  to 
disgrace,  to  taint. 

Spotless,  spot'lls.  a. 

Free  from  spot» ;  immaculate,  pure* 

Spotter,  spot'tur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  spots. 

Spotty,  spot'te.  a. 

FuH  of  spots. 

Spousal,  spSu'zal.  a.  (99) 

Nuptial,  matiinionial,  bridaf. 

Spousal,  spou'zal.  s. 

Marriage,  nuptials. 

Spouse,  sp6uze.  s.  (313) 

One  jomed  in  marriage,  a  husband  or  wife. 

Spoused,  spouzd.  a.  {35.9) 

Wedded,  espoused,  joined  together  as  iii  ma- 
trimony. 


I  Spouseless,  sp^u^'les.  a. 

I      VVaiiting  a  husband  or  wife. 

Spout,  spout,  s.  (313) 

A  pipe,  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vetsel  oat  of 
which  any  thing  is  poured  ;  a  caiarati- 

To  Spout,  sp6iit.  v.  a.  (313) 

To  pour  with  violence,  or  in  a  colleBcdbodv 
as  from  a  <>pout;  to  speak  speeches  out  ^ 
plays  in  imitation  of  an  actor.    A  low  word. 

To  Spout,  spout,  v.  n. 

To  issue  as  trom  a  spout. 
To  Sprain,  sprane.  v.  a.  (202) 
'1  o  stretch  the  li^meni^i  of  a  joint  without  dis* 
location  of  the  joint. 

Sprain,  sprane,  &. 
Extension  of  ligaments  without  dislocation  of 
the  joint. 

Sprang,  sprang. 

The  pret.  of  Sprujg- 
Sprat.  sprat,  s. 

A  small  sea-fish. 

To  Sprawl,  sprSwI.  v.  n. 

To  ttruggle  as  in  the  convulsions  of  deaih, 
to  tumble  with  agitaijon, . 
Spray,  spri.  s.  (220) 
The  extremity  of  a  branch;  the  foam  of  the 
si-a,  commonly  wiitten  Spry. 

To  Spread,  spr^d.  v.  a.  (234) 

1  o  extend,  to  expand;  to  make  to  cover  or  fill 
a  large  space  ;  to  cover  by  extension ;  to  cover 
oyer;  to  stretch;  to  extend;  to  publish,  to 
divulge ;  to  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations. 

To  Spread,  spred.  t,  n 
'To  extend  or  expand  itsclf- 

Spread,  spred.  s. 
Extent,  compass;  expansion  of  parts. 

Spreader,  spred'ur.  s.  (ps) 

One  that  spreads,  publisher,  dlvulger. 
Sprent,  .sprent. 
Fart.  Sprinkled. 

Sprig,  spiig.  s. 

A  small  branch. 

SpRiGGY,spr!g'g^.  a.  (383) 
rull  of  small  branches. 

SpRiGHT,  sprite,  s.  (393)         / 
Spirit,  shade,  soul,  incorporeal  agent;  walking 
spirit,  apparition. 

SpRiGHTFUL,  sprite' ful.  a. 
Livlcy,  brisk,  gay,  vigorous. 

Sprightfully,  sprite'ful-^.  ad. 

Briskly,  vigorously. 

Sprightliness,  sprite'le-nes.  s. 

Liveliness,  briskness,  vigour,  gaiety,  vivacity. 

Sprightly,  spiite'le.  a. 


vivacious. 


'   ipn 
Gay,  brisk,  lively,  vigorous,  airy. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  n. 

Preterit,  Sprun^,  or  Sprang;  antiently  Sprong. 
To  arise  out  or  the  ground  and  grow  by  vege- 
tative power;  to  begm  to  grow ;  to  procora  as 
from  seed;  to  conic  into  existence,  to  issue 
forth ;  to  arise,  to  appt'ar;  10  issue  with  effed 
or  force  ;  to  proceed  as  fiom  ancestors  ;  to  pro- 
ceed as  froiia  a  ground,  cause,  or  reason;  10 
grow,  to  thrive ;  to  bound,  to  leap,  to  jomf^ 
to  fly  with  clasiick  ^x)wcr  ;  to  rise  from  a 
covei  t;  to  issue  from  a  fountain ;  to  proceed  as 
from  a  source ;  to  shooi,  to  issue  with  speed 
and  violence. 

TosSpring,  spring,  v,  a.  (409) 

To  start,  lo  rouse  game ;  to  pijoducc  to  light ; 
to  cause  bystartirig  a  plank;  to  discharge  a 
mine;  to  contrive  a  sudden  expedient,  to  offer 
uncxpe6lcdly ;  to  produce  hastily. 
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SpniNG,  Mving.  S. 

'-  Tb^:  sea»oii  in  which  planii  spring  ana  vcce- 
taic;  sn  clastick  body,  a  bixly  whidi  wheoois- 
toriedhasthe  power  of  rcttoriQg  itself;  das- 
tick  Ibrce;  any  a^ivo  power,  anjr  cMue/by 
>tfbich  roocioD  19  produced  oc  piomg^tcd ;  a 
leap» «  bound*  a  yimi^  a  vioknfc  ejibrt.  a  lud- 
dea  struggle  s  a  fountain,  an  ictuc  of  water 
from  the  carih ;  a  source,  that  by  which  any 
thin^  is  supplied ;  rise,  beginniiig ;  course, 
original.  '        "-- 

Sphingb,  spruije.s.  Rhymes /r/«|r/. 
A  gia,  a  noose  wbich  catches  by  a  spring  or 
jerk, 

Springer^  spring' Sr.  s.  (99) 

One  who  springs  or  rouses  game. 
f:$-  The  jf  ought  here  to  rest  in  the  oaial  sound, 
.   and  not  to  be  sufiSered  to  artkubte  th^  r  as  it 

does  in /;rgrr.    See  Principkib  No.  38I  and 

409. 

Springhalt,  spilng'hik.  s, 

A  lameoest  by  which  the  hone  twitches  up 

hialegs. 
Springiness,  sprfng'i-n^s,  or  sprln' 

je-nes.  s. 

Elasticity,  power    of  restoring    itself.— Sec 

Springy. 

Springle,  sprfne'gl.  s.  (405) 

*  A  springe,  an  elastick  noose. 

Springtide,  sprfng'tide.  s. 

Tide  at  the  new  moon,  nigh  tide. 

Sprin&y«  aprJng'e,  or  sprfii'ji.  a. 
Elastick,  having  the  power  ox  restonng  itself. 

({njr  A  most  absurd  ciutpm  has  prevailed  in  pro- 
nouncing this  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed 
from  springe,  a  gin,  rhyming  with  fringe, 
vfhcn  nothin|[  can  oe  plainer  ^an  its  forma- 
tion from  spring,  an  elastick  body,  and  that  the 
addition  of^  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  sound 
of  g  in  this  word,  than  it  does  in  stringy,  full 
of  scrings.  It  is  certainly  thus  we  ought  to 
pronounce  the  substantive  formed  from  this 
adjective,  which  we  meet  with  in  Mr.  Fonter: 

.  *'  In  general,  that  nervous  j^Wiy^/'/i^//,  (if  I 
^*  may  so  express  it)  $0  very  observable^ in  Mr. 
•*  Pope's  metre,  is  often  owing  chjefly  to  a 
••  Trochee  beginning  bis  line."  Essay  on  Ac- 
cent and  ^antity^  p.  59.— Bui  the  absurdity 
is  still  increased  when  this  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion is  given  to  the  adjc6tve  formed  from 
spring,  a  fountain ;  this,  however,  is  so  con- 
trary both  to  custom  and  analog,  that  nothing 
but  an  oversight  in  Mr.  Sbcriaan  could  have 
prevented  his  making  the  distinQion.  See 
t'rinciplcs,  No.  409. 

Springy,  sprinff'e.  a..  (409) 

Full  of  springs  or  iodntains. 

To  Sprinrle,  spriiig'kl.  v.  a.  (405) 
To  scatter,  to  disperse  in  small  masses ;  to 
scatter  in  drops;  to  besprinkle,  to  wash,  to 
"wet,  or  dust  by  sprinkling. 

To  Sprinkle,  sprfnff'kl.  v.  n. 

To  perform  the  ad  ot  scattering  in  small 
drops. 

To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  a. 

To  throw  out,  to  eje£t  with  force. 

To  Sprit,  sprft.  v.  n. 
To  shoot,  to  terminate,  to  sprout. 

Sprit,  $prit,  s. 

Shoot,  sprout. 

Spritsail,  sprtt'sale.  s. 

•  The  aail  which  belongs  to  the  boltsprit-mast. 

Sprite,  sprite,  s. 

A  spirit,  an  incorporeal  agent. 


Spritefully,  sprite'ful-4.  ad. 
Vigorously,  with  liie  and  ardour. 

To  Sprout,  spriut.  v.  n.  (313) 
To  shoot  by  vegetatioD,  to  gecmuute;    to 
shoot  into  ramification ;  to  grow* 

Sprout,  &pr6ut.  s. 

A  shoot  of'  a  vegetabfe. 

Spruce,  spri&sc.  a.  (339) 

Nice,  tnsi,  aeat. « 

To  Spruce,  sprMse.  v.  n. 

To  dress  with  aneded  nearness. 

Sprucebeer,  spriise-bAer'.  s. 
Beer  tinflured  with  bnmches  of  fir. 

Spruceleather,  spr^is-leTH'ir.  s. 
Prussian  leather. 

Spruceness,  sproise'nes.  s. 
Neatness  without  elegance. 

Sprung,  sprung. 

The  prec.  and  part,  pass*  of  Sj>ring. 

Spud,  spud.  s. 

A  short  Knife. 

Spume,  sp&me,  s. 

Foam,  fi^ah. 
To  Spume,  spinie.  v.  n* 

To  foam,  to  froth.  ^ 

Spumous,  spu'mus.l 
Spumy,  spii'me.        j* 

Frothy,  foamy. 

Spun,  spun. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spin. 

Spunge,  spunge.  s.   Mor^  properly 
Sponge.     A  sponge. 

To  Spunge,  spunje.  v.  n.  (74) 

To  hang  on  others  for  maintenance. 

SPUNGING-HOUSE*Spun'jIng.hou 
A  house  to  which  debtors  arc  taken  bt 
•    commitment  to  prisoiu 

Spungy,  spfin'je.  a. 

Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft  like  a  sponge ; 
wet,  moist,  wateiy ;  drunken,  wet  with  liquor. 

Spunk,  spilngk.  s.  (408) 
Rotten  wood,  touchwood.    Used  in  Scotland 
for  animation,  quick  sensibility. 

Spur,  spur.  s. 
A  sharp  point  fixed  in  the  rider's  heel ;  incite- 
ment, instigation ;  a  stimulus,  any  thing  that 
galb  and  teazes ;  the  sharp  points  on  the  legs 
of  a  cock;  any  thing  standing  out,  a  snag. 

To  Spur,  sp4r.  v.  a. 

To  prick  with  the  spur,  to  drive  with  the 
spur;  to  instigate,  to  incite,  to  urge  forward; 
to  drive  by  force. 

To  Spur,  s^ur.  v.  n. 
To  travel  with  great  expedatioo ;  to  press 
forward. 

Spurgalled,  spur'galJd.  a. 
Hurt  with  the  spur. 

Spurge,  spurie.  s. 

A  plant  violent  fy  purgative. 

Spurious,  spu're-fis.  a.  (314) 

Notgefiuine,  counterfeit,  adulteriae;  not  le- 
gitimate, bastard. 

Spur  LING,  spur' ling.  s.  (410) 

A  small  sea*fish. 

To  Spurn,  spSrn^  v.  a. 

To  kick,  to  strike  or  drive  with  the  foot ;  to 
rejed,  to  scorn,  to  put  away  with  contempt, 
to  disdain ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

To  Spurn,  spiurn*  v*  n. 

To  make  contemptuous  opposition;    to  toss 
up  the  hccU,  to  kick  or  struggle. 
3  L 


luxe.s 
before 


Spurn,  spdrn.  s. 
Kick,  insolent  and  conteniptuQUStreatmeiit/ 

Spurney,  spurSie.  s. 
A  plant. 

Spurrbr,  spiir'rur*s.  (gg) 
One  who  uses  spurs.  • 

Spurrier,  spfir'r4-ir.  s. 
One  who  makes  spurs. 

Spurry,  spur'ie.  s. 
A  plant. 

To  Spurt,  spirt,  v.  n. 

To  fiy  out  with  a/(}uick  stream.  See  to  Sp  i  R  T* 
Sputatiom,  &pu-(a'shun.  s* 

The  a3  of  spitting. 

To  Spotter,  spui'tSr.  v.  n. 

To  emit  moismrein  small  flying  drops :  to  fly 
out  in  smaH  j^nicles  with  some  noise ;  to 
speak  hastily  and  obscurely. 

To  Sputter,  sput'tur.  v.  a.  (9s) 

To  throw  out  with  noise. 

SputterEr,  spSt'tur-ur.  s* 
One  that  spuucrs. 

Spy",  spi.  s. 
One  sent  to  watch  the  condu£l  or  motions  of 
others. 

To  Spy,  spi.  v.  a. 

To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance;  to  dis- 
cover by  close  examination;  to  search  or  di^ 
cover  by  artifice. 

To  Spy,  spi.  v.  n. 

To  search  narrowly. 
SpYBOAT,  spi'bote.  s, 

A  boat  sent  out  for  iritelligencc* 

Squab,  skwob.  a.  (Sfi)  (87) 
Unfeathcred,  newiy  batched;  fat,  thick  and 
stout,  awkwardly  bulky. 

Squab,  skw&b.  s. 

A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch,  a  stuffed  cushion. 
Squab,  skwob.  ad. 
with  a  heavy  sudden  &11. 

Squab-pie,  skw6b.pi'.  s. 

A  pie  made  of  many  iooredicnts* 

Squabbish,  skwob  bish*  a. 
Thick,  heavy,  fleshy. 

To  Squabble,  skwAb'W.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  quarrel,  to  <lehaic  peevishly,  to  wi^ngle. 

Squabble/ skwob'bl.  s. 

A  low  brawl,  a  petty  quarrel. 
Squabbler,  skwob'bl-ur.  s. 
A  quarrelsome  (blk)W»  a  brawler. 

Squadron,  skwi'drun.  s*  {sz)  {%$) 
A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square;  a  part  of 
an  army,  a  trppp;  part  of  #  fleet,  a  certain 
number  of  ships. 

Squadroned,  skwi'drund.  3.(359) 

Formed  into  squadrons. 

Squalid,  skwol'lld.  a.  (efi) 
foul,  nasty,  filthy.— See  Quadrant. 

To  Squall,  skw4ll.  v.  n. 
To  scream  out  as  a  child  or  woman  fnghted. 


Squall,  skwJll.  s. 

Loud  scream  ;  sudden  j 


gust  of  wind. 

S^ualler,  skwall'fir,  s.  (93) 
Screamer,  one  that  screams. 

Squally,  skwlll'l^.  a* 

Windy,  gusty. 

Squamous,  skwJ'mus.  a.  (314) 

Scaly,  covered  with  scales. ' 


fo  Squander,  skwon  d5 

To  scatter  lavishly,  to  spend  i 
scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse/ 


r.  V.  a. 
protusclyj  ti 
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Squanderer,  skwon'dur-url'"s. 
A  '  - 


spendthrift,  a  prodigal,  a  waster. 


Square,  skware.a. 

Cornered,  having  right  angles;  fbrmiDgarigbt 
angle ;  cornered,  ha  vine  angles  of  whatever 
content;  parallel,  exaBIy  suiuble;  strong, 
well  set ;  exad,  honest,  fair ;  in  Georectiy, 
Sqtiare  root  of  any  number  is  that  which,  ma^ 
tipHed  by  itself,  produces  the  Squarei  as  Four 
is  the  square  root  of  sixteen. 

Square,  skwJre.  s. 

A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal  sides ;  an 
area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each  side ;. 
content  of  an  angle ;  a  rule  or  instrument  by 
which  workmen  measure  or  form  their  angles; 
rule,  regularity;  squadron,  troops  formed 
square;  level,  equality,  quartile,  the  astrolo- 
,  sical  situaiioo  of  planets,  distant  ninety  degrees 
&om  each  other;  rule,  conformity;  Squares 
go,  the  game  proceeds. 

To  Square,  skwire.  v,  a. 

To  form  with  right  angles  ;  to  reduce  to  a 

8(}uare  ;  eo  measure,  to  reduce  to  a  measure ; 

to  adjust,  to  regulate,  to  mould,  to  shape;  to 

accommodate,  to  fit. 
Tq  Square,  skwire.  v,'  n. 

To  suit  with;  to  fit  with;  to  quarrel,  to  go  to 

opposite  sides. 

Squareness,  skware'nes.  s. 

The  state  of  beiag  square. 

Squash,  skwosh.  s.  (86) 

Any  thin^;  soft  and  easily  aushed ;  a  plant ;  any 
thing  unripe,  any  thing  soft ;  a  sudden  fall ;  a 
shock  of  soft  bodies. 

To  Squash,  skwosh.  v,  a. 
To  crush  into  pulp. 

To  Squat,  skwot.  v.  n. 

To  sit  cowering,  to  sit  close  to  the  ground. 

Squat,  skwot.  a 


Cowering   close  to  the  ground;    short  and.  ^  '  4i 

thick,  having  one  part  close  to  anoihe?fw|w\'^"'  SiaD.  S. 


those  of  an  animal  contra£led  and  cowering. 

Squat,  skwot.  s. 

The  postuxe  of  cowering  or  lying  close;  a 
sudden  fall. 

To  Squeakj  skw«ke.  v.  n,  (227) 
To  sec  1^  a  sadden  dolorous  cry ;  to  cry  with 
a  shrill  acute  tone ;  to  break  silence  or  secrecy 
through  fear  or  min. 

Squeak,  skweke.  s« 

A  shrill  quick  cry. 

To  Squeal,  skwele.  v.  n.  (227) 

To  ciy  with  a  shrill  sharp  voice,  to  cry  with 
pain. 

Squeamish,  skwe'mfsh.  a. 

Nice,  fastidious,  easily  disgusted,  having  the 
ftoiQacli  easily  turned. 

fioui&A'MiSHNESS,  skwe'mish-nes.  s. 
t.   Tjicenessj  delicacy,  fastidiousness. 

ToSqveeze,  skweeze.  v.  a.  (246) 
To  preASt  10  crush  between  two  bodies;  to 
oppress,  10  crush,  to  harass  by  extortion  ;  to 
force  between  close  bodies. 

To  Squeeze,  skweeze.  v.  n. 

To  ad  or  pass  in  consequence  of  compression  ; 
to  fofce  a  way  ihrough  close  bodies. 

Squeeze, skwieze.  s. 

Compression,  pressure. 

Squelch,  skweUh.  «. 

Heavy  fall. 

Squib,  skwib.  s. 

A  small  pipe  of  paper  fitted  wkh  ViUfifc ; 
any  petty  Iclfow. 

Sou  ILL,  skwil.  S. 
A  pboi  #  a-fisb;  an  snaeA. 


Squi-nt,  skwfnt.  a.\ 
Looking  obliquely,  looking  sittpiciously*  ' 

To  SfQOiNT,  skwint.  V.  n, 
.  J  To  look  obliquely,  to  look  not  in  a  dire8  line 
X)f  vision.  , 

To  {Squint,  skwint.  y.  a. 

Td  torm  the  eye  to  oblique  vision ;  to  turn 
the  eye  obliquely. 

Squint-eyed,  skwint'ide.  a. 

Haying  the  sight  directed  oblique ;  indired, 
oblique,  malignant. 

To  Squiny,  skwin'nc.  v.  n. 
To  look  asquint.    Obsolete  cant  word. 

Squire,  skwire.  s. 

A  gentleman  next  in   rank  to  a  knigbt ;  an 
attendant  on  a  noble  warriour. 

Squirrel,  skwer'ril.  s.  (100) 

A  small  animal  that  lives  in  woods,  leaping 
from  tree  to  tree. 

0:^"  The  f  in  this  word  otight  not)  according  to 
analogy,  to  be  pronounced  like  e,  (109) ;  but 
custom  seems  to  have  fixed  ii  too  firmly  in  thst 
sound  to  be  altered  without  the  apuearaoce  of 
pedantry.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  1  the  sound 
that  I  havedcme. 

To  Squirt,  skwurt.  v.  a.  (los) 

To  throw  out  in  a  quick  stream. 

To  Squirt,  skwurt." v.  n 

To  prate,  to  let  fly. 

Squirt,  skwurt.  s. 

An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream  is 
eje£led ;  a  small  quick  stream. 

Squirter^  skwSrt'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  phes  a  squirt. 

To  Stab,  stab.  v.  a. 
To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon;  to  wound 
mortally  or  mischievously. 


A  wound  with  a  sharp^pointed  weapon  ;   a 
darkinjury,  a  sly  mischief;  a  stroke,  a  blow. 

Stabber,  stab'bur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  stabs,  a  private  murderer. 

Stabiliment,  sta-bil'ie^ment.  s^ 
Suppon,  firmness,  a£l  of  iftaking  firm. 

Stability,  sta-bii'e-te.  s. 

Steadiness,  strength  to  stand ;  fixedness ;  firm- 
ness of  resolution. 

Stable,  sta'bl.  a.  (405) 
Fiked,  able  to  stand;  steady,  constant. 

Stable,  sia'bl.  s.  (405) 

A  house  ibr  beasu. 

To  Stable,  sta'bl.  v..  n. 
To  kennel,  to  dwell  as  beasts. 

Stableboy,  st4'bl-b6i.  \ 

Stableman,  sta'bl-man,  (ss)/ ** 
One  who  attends  in  the  stable. 

Stableness,  sta'bl-nls.  s. 
Power  to  stand;   steadiness,  constancy,  sta- 
bility. 

To  Stablish,  stab'lish.  v.  a. 
To  establish,  10  fix,  to  settle. 

Stack,  stak.  s, 

A  large  quantity  of  hav,  corn,  or  wood;  a 
number  of  chimneys  or  funnels. 

To  Stack,  stak.  v.  a. 
To  pile  up  regularly  in  ricks. 

Stacte,  stakt.  s. 
An  aromaiick,  the  gum  that  distils  from  the 
tree  which  produces  myrrh . 

Stadtholder,  stat'hold-fir.  s. 
Th^  chief  mjgisiraic  of  the  United  Pro? inces. 


Staff,  atjf.  s. 

Plur.  Staves.  A  stick  with  which  a  man  sup- 
ports himself  in  walking ;  a  prop,  a  support ; 
a  stick  used  as  a  weauoii ;  any  long  piece  of 
wood;  an  ensign  ot  an  office;  a  stanza,  a 
series  of  verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that, 
when  the  stanza  is  concluded,  the  same  order 
begins  again. 

STAFtTREE,  staf- trci.  S. 
A  sort  of  evergreen  privet. 

Stag,  stag.  s.  '  •  > 

The  male  red  deer;  the  male  of  the  hind. 
-Stage,  siadie.  s. 

A  Boor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any  show  it 
exhibited;  the  theatre,  the  place  of.sceoick 
entertainments  ;  any  place  where  any  thing  is 
publickly  traivai^d  or  performed »  a  place  in 
which  rest  is  taken  on  a  journey ;  a  single  step 
of  gradual  process. 

To  Stage,  stadje.  v,  a. 
To  exhibit  publickly.    Not  in  use 

Stagecoach,  stSdje-kitsh'.  s. 
A  coach  that  keeps  lu  stages,  a  coadi  tbit 
passe»  and  repasses  on  certain  days  for  the  ac« 
commodation  of  passengers. 

Sf  ageplay,  st4dje;'pl4.  s. 
Theatrical  entertainment. 

Stager,  sta'jur.  s.  (gs) 
A  player;  one  who  has  long  a£^ed  on  the  st^ 
of  life,  a  pra£litioner. 

Staggard,  stag'gard.  s.  (88) 
A  foui -year- old  stag. 

To'Stagger,  stag'gur.  v.  n.  (gs) 
To  reel,  not  to  stand  x>r  walk  steadily ;  to  faint, 
to  begin  to  give  way ;  to  hesitate,  to  fall  ioio 
doubt. 

To  Stagger,  stag'gfir.  v.  a. 
To  make  to  stagger,   to  make  to  reel;  to 
shock,  to  alarm. 

Staggers,  stag'gurz.  s. 
A  kind  uf  horse  apoplexy;  madoess^  wild 
conduct.    In  this,  last  sense  out  of  use. 

Stagnancy,  stag'nan-se.  s. 

The  state  of  being  without  motion  or  venti- 
lation. 

Stagnant,  stag'nant.  a. 

Motionless,  still. 

To  Stagnate,  stag'nSte.  v.  n.  (91) 

To  lie  motionless,  to  have  no  coivse  or  stream. 

Stagnation,  stag-na'shun.  s. 
s^Stop  of  course,  cessation  of  motion. 

STALACTITiE,  st3l-ak-ti^ie,      1 

Stalactites,  stal-ak-ti'tez.jT** 

Spars  in  the  form  of  icicles. -->^/A. 

Staid,  stade.  part.  ad.   (202)  (222) 
Sob^r,  grave,  regular. 

Staidness,  stadc'nes.  s. 
Sobriety,  gravjiy,  regularity. 

To  Stain,  stane.  v.  a.  (202) 
To  blot,  to  spot,^  to  disgface,  to  spot  with 
guilt  of  infamy. 

Stain,  «tane.  s.  (^3) 
Blot,  spot,  discolouration ;  taint  of  guilt  or  it? 
famy  ;  cause  of  reproach,  shame. 


Stainer,  sta^nur,  s. 
One  that  stains,  one  who  bloti. 

Stainless,  stJne'lls.  a. 

Free  from  blots  or  spota;  free  from  sin  or 
reproach. 

Stair,  stSre.  s.  (202) 

Steps  by  which  we  rise  in  an  ascent  from  the 
lower  fNtn  of  a  building, to  the  upper. 

Staircase^  .uare'kase.  s. 
The  part  of  a  fdbrick  that  contains  the  staiia. 
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nir  (167),  nSt  (163)  ;  lube  (171),  tub  (172),  bill  (173);  oil  (299) ;  piund  (313)  ;  thin  (466).THis  (469). 


Stake,  suke.  s. 

A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the  ground ;  a 
piece  of  wood ;  any  thin^  placed  as  a  palisade 
or  fence  ;  the  post  10  which  a  beast  is  tied  to 
be  baited ;  any  thing  pledged  or  wagered ; 
(he  state  of  bicing  hazarded,  pledged,  or  wa- 
gered. 

To  Stake,  stake,  v.  a. 

To  fasteri,  support,  or  defend  with  posts  set  UD- 
right ;  to  wager,  to  hazard,  to  put  to  hazara* 

Stagirite,  stad'je-rite.  s. 
An  inhabitant  of  Stagira :  Aristotle  so  called 
because  born  at  Stagira.    See  Principles  No. 

Stale,  stale,  a. 
Old,  long  kept ;  altered  by  time;  used  till  it 
is  of  no  use  or  esteem. 

Stale,  stSle.  s. 

Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allure- 
ment to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpose. 
In  this  sense  little  used :  In  Shakespeare  it 
seems  to  signify  a  prostitute. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  a. 

To  wear  out,  to  make  old.    Not  in  use. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n. 
To  make  water. 

Stalely,  stale' li.  adi 

OT  old,  long  time. 

STALENESS»Stile'nis.  s. 
Oldness,  state  of  being  long  kept,  state  of 
being  corrupted  by  time. 

To  Stalk,  stSwk.  v.  n.  (84) 
To  walk  with  high  and  superb  steps ;  to  walk 
behind  a  stalking  horse  or  cover. 

Stalk,  stiwk.  s. 

High,  proud,  wide  and  stately  step;  the 
stem  on  which  flowers  of  fruits  grow ;  the 
stem  of  a  quill. 

Stalking-horse,  stdwk'ing-hirse.s 

A  horse,  either  real  or  fictitious,  by  which 
a  fowler  shelters  himself  from  the  signt  of  the 
game ;  a  mask. 

Stalky,  stiwk'e.  s. 

Hard  like  a  stalk. 

Stall,  stall,  s.  (84) 

A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  where  any 
horse  is  kept  in  the  stable;  a  bench  or  form 
where  any  thing  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  small  house 
or  shed  in  whicn  certain  trades  are  pra£lised ; 
the  scat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in  toe  choir. 

To  Stall,  stiil.  v.  a. 

To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable ;  to  invest. 

Stall-fed,  stlU'fed.  a. 
Fed  not  with  grass  but  dry  seed. 

Stallion,  stal'yun.  s.  (113) 

A  horse  kept  for  marcs. 

Stamina,  stam'iQ-a.  s.* 

The  first  principles  of  anv  thitu; ;  the  solids 
of  a  human  body ;  tjiose  liule  fine  threads  or 
capillaments  which  grow  up  withm  the  flowers 
of^  plants. 

Q;^  This  word,  like  animalculay  is  often,  by 
mere  English  speakers,  used  as  a  singular. 
Thus,  speaking  of  microscopic k  obje£b,  thev 
talk  of  seeing  the  leg  of  an  animafoila,  and, 
observing  a  person  with  a  good  constitution, 
they  say  he  has  a  good  stamina;  to  such 
speakers  it  mav  be  observed,  that  these  words 
are  perfc£lly  Larin  plurals,  the  singulars  of 
whicn  are  an'inalculum  and  stamen* — See 
ANiMALCULE,  Lamina,  and  Miasma. 

Stamineous,  sta-mm'e-us.  a. 
Coniisting  of  threads. 


To  Stammer,  stam'mur.  v.  n.  (98) 

To  speak  with  unnatiual  hesitation,  to  utter 
words  with  difficuhy. 

Stammerer,  stam'rr.Sr-ur.  s. 

One  who  speaks  with  hesitation. 

To  Stamp,  stamp,  v.  a. 

To  strike  by  pressing  the  foot  hasilly  down- 
w^;  to  impress  with*  sonic  mark  or  figure; 
to  mint,  to  form,  to  coin. 

To  Stamp,  stamp,  v.  n. 

To  strike  the  foot  suddenly  downward. 

Stamp,  stamp,  s,  ^ 

Any  instrument  by  which  a  hollow  imi>rp«ion 
:  is  made,  a  mark  set  on  anything,  impressioii; 
a  thing  marked  or  stamped ;  a  pi€iure  cut  in 
wood  or  metal ;  a  mark  set  upon  things  that 
pay  customs  to  the  government;  a  chara^ler 
of  reputation  good  or  bad ;  authority,  currency, 
value;   make,  cast,  form. 

.Stamper,  stamp' ur.  s.  (98) 

An  instrument  of  j;x>undiug. 

To  Stanch,  stSnsh.  v.  a.  (73) 

1  o  stop  blood,  to  hinder  from  running.  . 

To  Stanch,  stSnsh.  v.  11. 
To  stop. 

Stanch,  stansh.  a. 

Sound,  such  as  will  not  run  out ;  firm,  sound 
of  principle,  trusty,  hearty,  determined;  strong, 
not  to  be  broken. 

Stanchion,  stan'sbun.  s. 

A  prop, 'a  support. 

Stanch  LESS,  stansh  les.  a. 
Not  to  \st  stopped. 

To  Stand,  stand,  v,  n. 
Preterit,  I  Stood ;  1  have  Stood.  To  be 
upon  the  feet,  not  to  sit  or  lie  down ;  to  be  not 
demolished  or  overthrown ;  to  be  placed  as 
an  edifice;  to  remain  erc8,  not  to  fall;  to 
become  ere6 ;  to  stop,  to  halt,  not  to  go 
forward;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point  without 
progress  or  regression;  to  be  m  a  state  of 
tirmness;  to  be  in  any  pot'urc  of  resistance  or 
defence ;  to  be  ina  state  of  hostility;  not  toyield, 
not  to  fly,  not  to  give  way ;  to  be  placea  with 
regard  to  rank  or  order ;  to  remain  in  the  present 
state;  to  be  in  any  particular  state ;  not  to  become 
void,  to  remain  m  force;  to  consist,  to  have  its 
being  or  essence;  to  be  with  respedto  terms  of  a 
contra£l;  to  have  a  place;  to  be  in  any  state 
at  the  time  present;  to  be  in  a  permanent 
state ;  to  be  with  regard  to  condition  or  for- 
tune; to  have  any  particular  respe3;  to  de- 
pend, to  rest,  to  be  supported  ;  to  be  with  re- 
gard to  state  of  mind;  to  be  resolutely  of  a 
party ;  to  be  in  the  place,  to  be  representa- 
tive ;  to  hold  a  course;  to  offer  as  a  candidate; 
to  place  himself,  to  be  placed ;  to  stagnate,  not 
to  flow ;  to  be  without  motion ;  to  insist,  to 
dwell  with  many  words ;  to  persist,  to  perse- 
vere ;  to  adhere,  to  abide  ;  to  be  consistent ; 
To  stand  by,  to  support,  to  defend,  not  to  de- 
sert; to  be  present  without  being  an  a£ior; 
to  repose  on,  to  rest  in ;  To  stand  Tor,  to  pro- 
pose one's  self  a  candidate  ;  to  maintain,  to 
profess  to  support ;  To  stand  off,  to  keep  at  a 
distance ;  not  to  comply ;  to  forbear  friendship 
or  intimacy ;  to  have  relief,  to  appear  protu- 
berant or  prominent ;  To  stand  out,  to  hold 
resolution,  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to  comply,  not 
to  secede ;  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant ; 
To  stand  to,  to  ply,  to  persevere ;  to  remain 
fixed  in  a  purpose ;  To  stand  under,  to  un- 
dergo, to  sustam ;  To  stand  up,  lo  arise  in 
order  to  gain  notice;  To  stand  upon,  to  con- 
cem,  to  interest ;  to  value,  to  take  pride ;  to 
insist. 

To  Stand,  stand,  v.  a. 
To  eudure,  to  resist  without  flying  or  yield* 
3  L  2 


ing;  to  await,  to  abide,  tosufFcr;  to  keep,  to 
maintain. 

Stand,  stand,  s. 

A  station,  a  place  where  one  waits  standinf: ; 
rank,  post,  station;  a  stop;  a  halt;  stop,  tn- 
terruVtion ;  the  aft  of  opposing ;  higbrst  mark, 
stationary  point ;  a  point  beyond  which  one 
cannot  proceed ;  difhculty,  perplexity,  embar- 
rassment, hesitation ;  a  frame  or  tabic  on  which 
vessels  are  placed. 

Standard,  stan'dard.  s. 

An  ensign  in  war,  particularly  the  ensign  of 
the  horse ;  that  whicn  is  of  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  which  is  the  test  \A  other  thincs  of 
the  same  kind ;  that  which  hjs  been  tried  by 
the  proper  test;  a  settled  rate;  a  sunding 
stem  or  tree. 
STANDARDBEABERjStan'dard-bS-rur 
s.    One  who  bears  a  standard  or  ensign. 

Stander,  starid'ur.  s.  (ge) 
One  who  stands ;  a  tree  that  has  stood  long ; 
Stander  by,  one  present,  a  mere  spectator. 

Standing,  stand'fng.  part.  a. 

Settled;  established;  lasting,  nf>t  transitory ; 
stagnant,  not  running ;  placed  on  feet. 

Standing,  standing,  s.  <41o) 

Continuance,  long  possession  of  an  office; 
station,  place  to  stand  in;  power  to  srand;. 
rank;  condition;  competition,  candidateshipt 

Standish,  stan'dfsh.  s. 
A  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

Stang,  stang.  s. 
A  perch,  a  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half. 

Stank,  stangk. 
The  prec.  of  Stink. 

Stannary,  stan'nar-e.  a. 

Relating  to  the  tin-works. 

Stanza,  stan'za.  s.  (q2) 

A  number  of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each 
other,  so  much  of  a  poem  as  contains  ev^ry 
variation  of  measure  or  relation  of  thyme. 

Staple,  siS'pl.  s.  (405j 

A  settled  mart,  an  established  emporium. 
Staple,  srj'pl.  a. 
Settled,  established  in  commerce;  according 
to  the  laws  of  conmerce.  r 

Staple,  sta'pl.  s. 
A  loop  of  iron,  a  bar  bent  and  driven  in  at 
both  ends. 

Star,  star.  s.  (73) 
One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  appear  in  the 
noQumal  sky  ^  the  pole  star ;  coijIj|ju ration  of 
the  planets  supposed  to  influt  i.cc  fortune ;  a 
mark  of  reference. 

Star-apple,  star'ap-pj.  s. 
A  plant. 

Starboard,  star'bord.  s. 

Is  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship,  as  larboard 
is  the  leu. 

Starch,  startsh.  s.  (78) 
A  kind  of  viscous  matter  made  of  flour  or 
potatoes,  with  which  linen  is  stiffened. 

To  Starch,  startsh.  v.  a- 

To  stiffen  with  starch. 

Starchamber,  star'tsham-bur.  s. 
A  kind  of  criminal  court  of  equity. 

Starched,  stlrtsln.  a.  (359) 
Stiffened  with  starch ;  stiff,  precise,  formal. 

St  ARCHER,  stirtsh'ur.  s,  (os) 
Oiie  whose  trade  is  to  srarch. 

Starch LY,  srirtsh'le.  ad. 

Stiffly,  precisely. 

Starch  NESS,  stlnsh'ncs.  s. 
Stiffness,  prcciseness. 
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C=r  (55&)  late  (73),  fSr  {77),  f4ll  (83),  fSt(8l) }  mS (93),  met  ((}5);  pine  (lOs), p!n  (107);  no (i(J2),  mAve  (104), 

((^  This  word,  though  not  noticed  by  Johiuony 
is  used  to  signify  the  (coods  ui  a  stationer  :  such 
as  books,  paper»  and  other  commodities  for 
wricine.    I'he  re&oo  why  a  seller  of  paper  is 


To  Stare,  stare,  v.  n. 
To  look  with  fixed  eye?,  to  teolt  with  wonder, 
impudence,  •confidence,  siui>idiiy,    horrour  ; 
To  stare  in  the  iace,  to  be  undeniably  evident; 
to  stand  out. 

Stare,  stare.  «. 
Fixed  look ;  starling. 

Starer,  sta'rSr.  s.  (os) 
One  who  looks  with  fixed  eyes. 

Star-fish,  stiir'ffsh.  s.  ' 

A  fish* branching  out  into  several  points. 

Star-gazer,  stlr'ga-ziir.  s. 

An  asirouomcr,  an  asuoloKcr.  x 

Star-hawk,  stir' hawk.  $• 

A  sort  of  hawk^ 

Stark,  stSrk.  a.  (78) 
StilF,  strong,  rugged;  (teep,  full;  mere,  sim- 
ple, plain,  gross. 

Stark,  stlrk.  a. 

Is  used  to  extend  or  augment  the  sicnification 
of  a  word,  as  Stark  mad,  mad  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Starkly,  stSrkM^.  ad. 
Stiffly,  strongly.   . 

Starless,  Staples,  a. 

Having  no  light  of  stars. 

Starlight,  stir'lite,  s. 

Lustre  of  the  stars. 

Starlight,  stir' lite.  a. 

Lighted  by  the  stars. 

Starlike,  stIrMike.  a. 
Havin(^  various  poinis  Resembling  a  star  in  his- 
tre;  bright,  illustrious. 

Starling,  stir'lfng.  s. 

.  A  bird ;  it  is  one  of  those  that  may  be  taught 
to  whistle,  and  articulate  words. 

Starpaved,  stlr'pivd.  a. 
Studded  with  stars. 

Starproof,  star'pri6f.  a. 
Impervious  to  starhght. 

Starred,  starrd.  a.  (35.0) 

Influenced  by  the  stars  with  respeH  to  fortune; 
decorated  with  stars. 

Starry,  stir'ri.  a.  {si) 

Decorated  with  stan ;  consisting  of  stan,  stel- 
br;  resembling  stars. 

Starring,  stSr'rfng.  a.  (32)  (410} 

Shining  with  stellar  light. 

Starshoot,  stir'sh&5t.  «. 
A  supposed  emision  from  a  star. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  n.  (78) 

To  feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch  or 
nMition  of  the  animal  ^me ;  to  rise  suddenly; 
to  move  with  sodden  quickness ;  to  shrink,  to 
winch ;  to  deviate;  to  set  out  from  the  barrier 
at  a  race  ;  to  set  out  upon  any  punuit. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  a. 

To  alarm,  to  disturb  suddenly;  to  make  to  start 
or  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding  place ;  to  bring  into 
motion ;  to  produce  to  vi(;w  or  notice ;  to  dis^ 
LOver,  to  bring  whhio  pursuit;  to  put  suddenly 
out  of  place. 

Start,  start,  s. 

A  motion  of  teirour,  a  sudden  twitch  or  con- 
tra£lion  of  the  frame  ;  a  sudden  rousing  to 
action,  excitement;  sally,  vehement  eruption; 
sudden  effusion ;  sudden  tit ;  iniermittcd  ac- 
tion; a  quick  spring  or  motion;  fir^t  emission 
from  the  ba»ricr,  attof  scttingoui;  To  get  the 
start^,  to  begin  bf  fuic  aooihcry  to  obtain  advan- 
tage over  another. 


Starter,  stSrt'ur,  s.  (ps) 

One  that  shrinks  from  his  purpose. 

Startingly,  stirt'ing-ie.  ad.  .(4lo) 
By  sudden  fits,  with  frequent  intermission. 

To  Startle,  star'tl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  shrink,   to  move  on  feeling  a  sudden  im- 
pression. 

To  Startle,  star'tl.  V.  a.  ** 

To  fright,  to  shock,  to  impress  with  sudden 
tcrrour. 

Startle,  star'tl.  s. 

Sudden  alarm,  shock,  sudden  impression  of 
tcrrour. 

Startup,  Mart'up.  s. 
One  th0t  comes  suddenly  into  notice. 

To  Starve,  starv.  v.  n. 

To  perish,  to  be  destroyed  ;  to  perish  with 
hunger;  to  be  killed  with  cold;  to  suffer  ex- 
treme poverty ;  to  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

To  Starve,  starv.  v.  a. 
To  kill  with  hunger;  to  subdue  by  famine  ; 
to  kill  with  cold;   to  deprive  of  force  or  vi- 
gour. 

Starvling,  starv'ling.  s.  (410) 
An  animal  thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nourish- 
nient. 

Starwort,  stir'wurt.  s. 
Elecampane. 

Statary,  sta'ta-ri.  a.  (512) 
Fixed,  settled.  • 

STATE/state.  s. 
Condition,  circtunstances  of  natuw  or  fortune ; 
modification  of  any  thing;  estate,  seigniory, 
possession  ;  the  conunuoity,  the  publick,  the 
commonwealth ;    a  republic,    a  government 

.  not  monarchical ;  rank,  condition,  quality ; 
solemn  pomp,  appearance  of  greatness;  dig- 
nity, grandeur;  a  seat  of  dignity;  the  princi- 
pal persons  in  the  government. 

To  State,  siite.  v.  a. 
To  settle,  to  regulate ;    to  represent  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  modification,  x    • 

State  LIN  ESS,  state' li-nes.  s. 
Grandeur,  majestick  appearance,  august  man- 
ner, dignity ;  appearance  of  pride,  alK^led  dig- 
nity. 

Stately,  state' le.  a. 
August,  grand,  lofty,  elevated;  elevated  in 
mien  or  sentiment. 

Stately,  stite'li.  a. 

^Majestically. 

Statesman,  stats' man.  s.  (sd) 

A  politician,  one  versed  in  the  arts  of  govera- 
meot;  one  empk)yed  in  publick  aflfain. 

Stateswoman,  Stats' wum-un.  s. 
A  woman  who  meddles  with  publick  affairs. 

Statical,  stat't4-kal.     \ 
Statick,  stat'tik.  (509)  / ** 
Relating  to  the  science  of  weighing.    . 

Staticks,  stat'tlks.  s. 
The  science  which  coi^id^rs  the  weight  of 
bodies.         " 

Station,  sta'shun.  s. 

1  he  a6i  of'  stai)ding ;  a  state  of  rest ;  a  place 
where  any  one  is  placed ;  post  assigned,  otiice ; 
situation,  position ;  employment,  office ;  rank, 
condition,  life.  ^ 

To  Station,  sta'shun.  v.  a. 

To  pbce  in  a  certain  post,  rank,  or  place. 

Station ARY>,  st4'shun-a-ri.  a. 
Fixed,  not  prQgrcMivc. 


writing.  1  he  re&on  why  a  seller  or  paper  1 
called  a  stationer,  is,  that  formerly  the  sellers 
of  paper  were  itinerants  or  pedlars ;  and  that 
as  the  trade  became  more  important,  they  rook 
a  stand  or  station^  which  gave  a  oane  to  the 
profession. 

Stationer,  siJ'shun-^r.  s.  (99) 

A  bookseller ;  a  seller  of  paper. 

Statist,  sti'tist.  s. 

A  statesman,  a  politician.    Not  in  U!(e» 

Statistical,  sta-t!s'te-kal.  1 
Statistick,  sta-tis'tik.        / ^ 

(^  This  word  is  not  fosad  in  vof  of  wk  Dic- 
tionaries, and  seems  to  have  been  first  used  bf 
Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  plan  for  a  statement  of 
the  trade,  population,  and  productions  of  every 
county  in  Scotland  ;  wiih  the  fixxi,  diseases,  and 
longevity  of  its  inhabitanu-  A  plan  which  re- 
flects the  greatest  credit  on  the  understanding 
and  benevolence  of  that  gentleman,  as  it  » 

•  bigwffhacWaRtam  both  to  the  philosopher  Bed 
the  politician.  These  words  must  not  be  con- 
fouiided  with  Statical  and  Statick  ;  for  though 
such  a  plan  leads  to  a  philosophical  itrighiM 
of  these  provincial  circumstsroccs,  yet  certainly 
the  first  idea  is  that  of  stating  theae  circum- 
stances ;  and  therefore  these  words  are  fianoed 
from  the  Eqgli&h  verb  to  ttau,  aad  not 
from  staticks,  derived  from  the  Greek  word 

Statuary,  Rtat't8hu4-ri.  $. 

The  art  of  carving  ima^  or  repirsenlatioiu 
of  life ;  one  that  pracliacs  or  pnifirsses  the  ift 
of  nuking  suiues. 

Statue,  stat'tshi.  s.  (463) 

An  image,  a  solid  representation  of  any  liriog 
being. 

To  Statue,  stat'tshu.  v.  a. 

To  place  as  a  statue.    Not  used. 

Stature,  stat-tshire,  s.  (463) 
The  height  of  any  animal. 

Statutable,  stat'tslni-ta-bl.  a. 
According  to  statute. 

Statute,  stat'tshite.  s.  (463) 
A  law,  an  edict  of  the  legislature. 

To  Stav  e.  Stive,  v.  a. 
To  break  in  pieces  i  to  push  off  as  with  a  staff; 
to  pour  out  hy  breaking  the  cask. 

Staves,  stJvz.  s. 

m  phinil  of  Staff. 

To^TAY,  sta.  v.  n.  (2^0) 
To  continue  in  a  placei'  to  forbear  departore; 
to  continue  in  a  state ;  to  wait,  to  attend ;  to 
stop,    to  be   long;  to  dwell,    to  reic  con- 
fidently. 

To  Stay,  sti.  v.  9,. 

To  stop,  to  withhold,  to  repTea  ;  to  deky, 
to  obstruct,  so  hinder  from  progremoo ;  to 
kcq>  from  departure ;  to  prop,  to  npport,  to 
hold  up. 

Stay,  sti.  s. 

Continuance  in  a  place,  -  foibeatance  of  dcpsr- 
tnre;  stand,  cessation  of  progression;  a  scop, 
an  obstruction,  a  hindrance  from  progress ;  re- 
straint, prudence,  caution ;  a  fixed  state ;  a 
prop,  a  support ;  a  tackling ;  bo^ldice. 

Stayed,  rtide.  part.  a.  (222) 
Fixed,  settled;  serious,  not  volatile;  stopped. 

Stayedly,  stadc'le.  ad. 
Composedly,  gravely,  prudently,  scberly. 

Stayedness,  stide'ncs.  s. 
Composure,    prudence,    gravity,    jodicious* 

liCSS. 
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Stayer,  sti'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  stops,  holds,  or  supports. 

Stay  LACE,  siaMise.  s. 

A  lace  with  which  women  fasten  boddice. 
Stays,  stSze.  s. 

[Without  a  singular.]  Boddice,  a  kind  of  stiff 
waistcoat  worn  by  ladies ;  ropes  in  a.  ship  to 
kerp  the  mast  from  falling  ;  any  support,  any 
thing  that  keeps  another  extended. 

Stead,  sted.  s.  (a:^i) 

»Sce  Instead."  Room,  place  which  another 
had  or  might  have ;  use,  nelp  ;  the  frame  of 
a  bed. 

To  Stead,  sted.  v.  a. 

To  help,  to  support,  to  assist.    Little  used. 

Steadfast,  sted' fast,  a. 

Fast  in  plKe,  firm,  fixed;  constant,  resolute. 

Steadfastly,  stcd'fast-le.  ad. 

Firmly,  constantly. 

Steadfastness,  stJd'fast-ncs.  s. 

Immutabihty,  fixedness;  firmness,  constancyt 
resolution. 
Steadily,  sied'e-1^.  ad. 

Without  tottering,  without  shaking ;  without 
variaiioo  or  irrcgulariiv. 

Steadiness,  sted  c-nSs.  g. 

Siaie  of  being  not  totteciii|g  nor  easily  shaken ; 
firran:ss,  constancy;  coostftent,  unvaried  con- 

GU61. 

Steady,  st^d'l.  a. 

Firm",  fixed,  not  tottering ;  not  wavering,  not 
fickle,  not  changeable  with  regard  to  resolution 
or  attention. 

Steak,  stake,  s.  (240) 
A  slice  of  flesh  broiled  o^fried,  a  collop. 

To  Steal,  stile,  v.  a.  (227) 
Fret.  I  Stole ;  part.  pass.  Stolen.    To  take  by 
theft,  to  take  clandestinely,   to  take  without 
right ;  to  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice ; 
to  gain  or  cifcct  by  private  means. 

Stealer,  sti'iur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  steals,  a  thief. 
Stealingly,  sti'ling-le.  ad.  (4lo) 
Sli^y,  by  invisible  motion. 

Stealth,  stcl/A.  s.  (234)  (5 15) 

The  aft  of  stealing,  theft;  the  thing  stolen ; 
secret  aft,  clandestine  prafticc. 

Stealthy,  stel/A'e.  a. 

Done  claudcstincly,  performed  by  stealth. 

Steam,  stcme.  s.  (227)  > 

The  vnokc  or  vapour  of  any  thing  moist  and 
hot. 

To  Steam,  stcmc.  y.  n. 

To  smoke  or  vapour  with  moist  heat;  to  send 
up  vapours;  to  pass  in  vapours. 

Steed,  steed,  s.  (246) 

A  horse  for  state  or  war. 
Steel,  steel,  s.  (246) 

Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron,  refined  and  hardened, 
of  great  use  in  the  making  of  tools  and  in- 
struments of  all  kinds ;  it  is  often  nsed  for 
weapons  or  armour  ;  chalybeate  medicines ; 
it  is  used  proverbiaUy  for  hardness*  as  heads  of 
steel. 

To  Steel,  steel,  v.  a. 

To  point  or  ed^c  with  steel ;  to  make  hard  or 
firm. 

Steely,  stce'le.  a. 
Made  ot  steel ;  hard,  firm. 

Steelyard,  stiei'yiird.  s. 

A  kind  of  balance,  in  which  the  weight  is 
moved  along  an  iron  riod,  and  grows  heavier 
as  it  is  removed  farther  from  the  fulcrum. 


({^  This  word,  in  common  usage  among  thnse 
who  wei^h  heavy  bodies,  has  contraaed  ii< 
double  e  mto  sinj^le  /,  and  is  pronounced  a>  if 
written  stHyard,  This  contraftion  is  so  com- 
mon in  compound  words  of  this  kind  as  to  btr 
come  an  idiomof  pronunciation,  which  cannot 
be  easily  counicratlcd  wiihout  opi  oiing  the 
current  of  the  hmguage.  See  Principles,  No. 
515,  and  the  word  Knowledge. 

Strep,  stc^p.  a.  (246) 

Rising  or  descending  with  little  inclination. 

Stee?,  Steep,  s. 
Precipice,   ascent  or  descent  approaching  to 
perpendicularity. 

To  Steep,  stiep.  v.  a. 

To  soak,  to  macerate,  to  imbue,  to  dip. 

Steeple,  stoe'pl.  s.  (403) 

A  turret  of  a  church  generally  furnished  with 

bells. 
Steeply,  siecp'ie.  ad.  * 

With  precipitous  declivity. 

Steepness,  siecp'nes.  s. 

Precipitous  declivity. 

Steepy,  siecp/c.  a. 
Having  a  precipitous  ikclivity. 

Steer,  stcir.  s.  (246) 
A  young  bullock. 

To  Steer,  stMr.  v.  a. 
To  dire£l»  to  guide  a  vessel  in  a  passage. 

To  Steer^  steir.  v.  n.  (246)     ' 
To  dirc£l  a  course. 

Steerage,  stc^r'fdje.s.  (90) 

The  aQ  or  pra£lice  of  steering ;  dircflibn,  re- 
gulation of  a  course;  that  by  which  any  course 
IS  j^uided ;  regulation  or  management  of  any 
thing ;  the  stem  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

Steersmate,  steirz'tnite.       1 
Steersman,  sticrz'man.  (88)/  ' 

A  pilot,  one  who  steers  a  ship. 

Steganog*raphy,  stcg-a-nig'graf- 

fi.  s.  (318) 

The  art  of  secret  writing  by  chara£lers  or  cy- 
phers. 

Stegnotick,  st5g-not'tfk.  a.  [bOg] 

Binding,  rcnderin<;  costive. 

Stellar,  stel-Iar.  a.  (ss) 
Astral,  relating  io  the  stars. 

Stellate.  stIlMSte.  a. 

Pointed  in  the  manner  of  a  painted  star. 
Stellation.  st^l-!a'shQn.  s. 

Emission  of  lignt  as  from  a  star. 

Stelliferous^  stel-fiffer-us.  a. 

Having  st?rs. 

Stem,  stem.  s. 
The  stalk,  the  twig ;  familv,  race,  generation ; 
the  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

ToHStem,  stem.  v.  a. 
To  oppose  a  current,  to  pass  cross  or  forward 
notwithstanding  the  sueam. 

Stench,  siensh.  s. 
A  violent  stink.  .   . 

Stf^ography,  ste«nog'graf-fe.  s.  . 

Short-hand. 
STENTOROPHONICK>StCn-tO-rO-fin'. 

!k.  a. 
speaking  loudly. 

To  Step,  step.  v.  n. 
To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the  place  of 
the  foot ;  to  advance  by  a  sudden  progression ; 
to  move  mentally  ^  to  go,  to  walk  ;  to  take  a 
short  walk ;  to  walk  gravely  and  slowly. 

Step,  step.  s.  1 

Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  one 


remove  in  climbing;  quantity  of  apice  pasw 
or  measured  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ; 

suiall  length,  a  «;;TialI  space ;  walk,  passage* 
proj^ressioM,  aft  of  advancing,  footstep,  I""'*'* 
of  the  foot;  guif,  manner  of  waiking;  aaion> 
instance  of  condut^. 


Step,  stop. 

In   Composi 


mposition,    signifies  one  who  is  related 
only  by  marriage. 
Steppingstone,  Step' p!n;^-st one.  s; 
S'lOnc  hid  to  catch  the  foot,  and  save  it  from   ' 
wet  or  diit. 

Stercoraceous,  ster-ko-ra'shus. a. 
(357)  Belonging  to  dung.     ^  ^ 

Stercoration,  ster-ko-ra  shun.  s. 

The  afl  of  dunging. 

STEREOGRAPHY.stc-re-og/graf-fe.s, 
(ji8)  The  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  solids 
upon  a  plat.c. 

Sterrographic,  ste-re-o-grafik.  a. 
Delineated  on  a  plane.    Maio/t' 

Stereometry,  st^-re-om'me-tri. s. 
(518)  The  art  of  measuring  all  soru  of  solid 
bodies. 

Stereotype,  ste-re-o'tipe.  s.  (534) 

The  art  oC  printing  from  solid  plates  cast  from 
moveable  types,  instead  of  printing  from  the 
types  themselves.  Sidney* 

STERiLy  ster'ril.  a. 

fidrren,   unfruitful,  not  produQive,  wanting 

fecuojdity. 
Sterility,  ste-nl'e-te.  s. 

Barrenness,  want  of  fecundity,  unfniitfiil- 
nesa. 

To  Sterilize,  st?r'nl-ize..v.a. 
To  make  barren,  to  deprive  of  fecundity. 

Sterling^  ster'ifng.  a.  (4io)  * 

An.epithet  by  which  genuine  English  money 
is  discriminated;  genuine,  having  past  the 
test. 

Sterling,  stlr'lfng.  s. 

English  coin,  money;  standard  rate. 

Stern,  stirn.  a. 
Severe  of  countenance ;   severe  of  mairaers, 
harsh,  unrelenting;  hard,  a£Qi£itve. 

Stern,  stern,  s. 

The  hind  part  of  the  ship  where  the  rudder  is 
placed ;  post  of  management,  direftion ;  the 
hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

Stern  AGE,  stern' idje.  s.  (90) 

The  steerage  or  stern. 

Sternly,  stern'le.  ad. 

In  a  stern  manner,  severely. 

Sternness,  nern'ncs.  s. 

Severity  of  look ;   severity  or  harshness  of 

manners. 
Sternon,  ster'non.  s.  (i6G)' 

The  breast-bone. 

Sternutation,  st?r-nu-ta'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  sneezing. 

Sternutative,  stcr-nu'ta-tiv.  a. 

'    Having  the  quality  of  sneezing. 

Sternutatory,  ster-nu'ta-iur-c.  s. 

Medicine  thai  provokes  to  sneeze, 
ftrar  Sec  DoMESTiCK.  C5ift)(557) 
To  Stew,  stu.  v.  a. 

To  seethe  any  thing  in  a  slow  moist  heat. 

To  Stew,  stu.  v.  n. 
To  be  seethed  in  a  $k>w  moist  heat. 

Stew,  stu.  s. 

A  bagnio*  a  hot-house  ;  a  brothe^  a  house  of 
prostitution;  a  storepond,  a  small  pond  where 
!i»h  arc  kept  for  the  table. 
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Steward,  stu  urd.  s.  (as) 

One  who  manages  the  aOairs  of  aootber  ;  an 
officer  of  state. 

Stewardship,  stu'urd-sliip.  s. 

The  office  of  a  steward. 

Stick,  sifk.  s.-  (^co) 

A  piece  of  wood  sniuU  and  Iot)g. 

To  Stick,  siik,  v.  a. 

To  fasten  on  so  as  that  ii  may  adhere. 

To  Stick,  stik.  v.  n. 

To  adhere,  to  unite  itself  by  its  tenacity  or  pc- 
nctraiing  power;  to  be  inseixirable,  to  he  united 
•with  any  thing;  to  rest  upon  ihenjcmory  pain- 
folly,  to  stop,  to  lose  motion  ;  to  resist  emis- 
sion ;  to  be  consUnt,  to  adhere  with  firmness; 
to  be  troublesome  by  adhciing ;  to  remain,  noi 
to  be  lost;  to  dwc.U  upon,  not  to  forsake;  to 
eause  difficulties  or  scruple;  to  scruple,  to 
hesitate ;  to  be  stopped,  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed ;  to  be  embarraNsed;  to  be  puZ2.1ed;ao 
Slick  out,  to  be  prominciU  wiih  dclurmky  ;  to 
be  unemployed. 

To  Stick,  st!k.  v.  a. 
To  stab,  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument ; 
to  fix  upon  a  poin.ted  body  ;  to  fasten  by  t-rans- 
'fiKion;  -to  «ei  with  something  ^wimed. 

SriCKitiESS,  stfk'ke-nes.  s. 
Adhesive  quality,  glutinousness,  tenacity.. 

To  Stickle,  stik'kK  v.n.  (405) 

To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other  ;  to  con- 
test,  to  altercate,  to  contend  rather  with  obsti- 
nacy than  vehemence;  to  trim,  to* play  fast 
and  loose. 
Sticklebag,  stlk'«kl-bag.  s. 

The  smallest  of  fresh-water  ^sd. 

Stickler,  stik'kl-ur.  s.  (ps) 

A  sidesman  to  fencers,  a  second  to  a  duellist; 
an  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing. 

Sticky,  .stik'ke.  a. 
Viscous,  adhesive,  glutinous. 

Stuff,  stiff,  a. 

Rtgid,  inflexible ;  not  soft,  not  giving  way, 
not  fluids  strong,  not  easily  resisted ;  hardy, 
stubborn,  nor  easily  subdued  ;  obstinate,  per- 
.tinacious;  harsh,  not  written  with  ease  ;  con- 
strained; formal,  rigorous  io  certain  ceremo- 
nies. 

To  Stiffen,  stlf'fn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  make  stiff«  to  make  inflexible,  to  make 
unpliant ;  to  make  obstinate. 

To  STir^EN^  stif'fn.  y.  n. 
To  grow  stiff,  to  grow  rigid,  to  become  un- 
pliant ;    to  grow  hard,   to  be  hardened ;   to 
grow  leas  susceptive  of  impression,    t«  gcow 
obstinate. 

Stiffhearted,  stiff-hart'^d.  a^ 

Obstinate,  stubborn,  contumacious. 

Stiffly,  stiff' le.  ad. 

Rigidly,  mflexibly,  stubbornly. 

Sxiffnecked,  stiff'nek-t.  a.  (3(56} 
Stubborn,  obstinate,  contumacious. 

Stiffness,  st!ff[nes.  s. 

Rigidity,  inflexibility;  inaptitude  to  motion; 
tension,  not  laxity ;  obstinacy,  stubbornness, 
contumaciousness,  unpleasing  formaltty,  con- 
straint; rigorousness,  harshness;  manner  of 
writing,  not  easy  but  harsh  and  constrained. 

To  Stifle,  sti'fl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  oppress  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air,  to  suffo- 
cate ;  to  keep  in,  to  hinder  from  emission ;  to 
extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means ;  to  sup« 
press,  to  conceal. 

Stigma,  stig'ma.  s.  (92) 
A  brand,  a  mark  witii  a  hot  iron  |  a  mark  of 
ifjamy. 


Stigmatical,  stig-mat'te-kai.     1 
Sticmatick,  siig-tnat'tik.  (309)  J 
a.  Brai.ded  or  marked  with  some  tokeii  of  in- 
famy. 

To  Stigmatize,  stig'ma-tize.  v.  a. 

To  mark  wi  h  a  brai>d,  to  disgrace  wiih  a  ooie 
of  reproach. 

Stile,  stile,  s. 

A  set  of  sUjM  to  pass  from  one  enclosure  to 
another;  a  pin  to  cast    the  shadow  in  a  sun- 

Stiletto,  si!!-l2t'i6.  a. 

A  small  digger,  of  which  the  blade  is  not 
edged,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a. 
To  silence,  to  make  silent;    to  quiet,  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  make  motionless. 

Still,  still,  a. 

Silent,  uuering  no  noise ;  quiet,  calm;    mo- 
tionless. 

Still,  sifli.  s. 

Calm,  silence. 

Still,  stfll.  ad. 
To  this  time,    till  tx)w;    nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding;    in  an  increasing  degree;    al- 
'ways,  ever,  continually  j    after  that;    in  con- 
tinuance. 

Still,  still,  s. 

A  vessel  for  distillation,  an  alembick. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a. 

To  distil,  to  extrad  or  operate  uyyoa  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Stillatitious,  st^Ula-iish'us.  a. 
Falling  in  drops,  drawn  by  a  still. 

Stillatory,  $til'la-tur-e.  s.  (512) 
An  alembick,  a  vessel  in  which  distillation  is 
perfomed:  the  room  in  which  stills  are  placed, 
a  laboratory,    (ss?) 

Stillborn,  snll'born.  a. 
•Born  lifeless,  dead  in  the  birth. 

Still-life,  stilMlfe,  s. 

(J:3r  Mr.  Mason  explains  this  word  by  "  things 
*'  that  have  only  vegetable  liic."  But  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  Painters  do  not  use  it  to 
signify  dead  animals  also,  as  fish^  g-ime,  &c. 

Stillness,  still'nes.  s. 

Calm,  quiet,  silence,  taciturnity. 

Stilly,  stil'I^.  ad. 

Silently,  not  loudly  ;  calmly,  not  tumultu- 
ously. 

Stilts,  stilts,  s. 

Supports  on  which  boys  raise  themselves  when 
they  walk. 
To  Stimulate,  stim'mu-Iafe.  v. a. 

To  prick,  to  prick  forward,  to  excite  by  some 
pungent  motive;  in  Physlck,  to  excite  a 
quick  sensation,  with  a  derivation  towards  the 
part. 

Stimulation,  st?m-mi-!a'shun.  s. 

Excitement,  pungency. 

To  Sting,  sting,  v.  a. 
Fret.  I  Stung;  part  pass.  Sung,  and  Stung. 
To   pierce    or    wound  with  a  point  daned 
out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions;  to  pain 
acutely. 

Sting,  sting,  s. 

A  sharp  point  with  which  some  animals  are 
armed ;  any  thing  that  givei  pain ;  the  point 
in  the  last  verse  ot  an  epigram. 

Stingily,  stin'je-li.  ad. 

Covetously. 

Stinginess,  stfn'je-ncs,  g. 

Avarice,  covetousness,  niggardliness^ 


Stincless,  sting'les.  a. 

f  laving  no  sting. 

Stingo,  stir.g'go.  s. 

Old  Strong  beer. 

Stingy,  stin'je.  a. 

Covetous,  niggardly,  avaricious. 

To  Stink,  stingk.  v.  n. 

Pret.  1  Stuiikor  Stank.    To  emit  an  ofiPeosive 
smell,  commonly  a  »mell  of  puirela^ioa. 

Stink,  stingk.  s.  (408) 
Offensive  smell. 

Stinkard,  stingk'urd.  5.  (ss) 

A  mean  stinking  paltrv  fellow. 

Stinker,  siinffk'or.  s.  (08) 
Something  intended  to  offend  by  the  smell. 

Stinkingly,  stingk'ing-li. ad.  (410) 
Wiih  a  stink. 

Stinkpot,  stingk 'pot.  s. 
An    artificial    com(K)siiion   ofTetutve   to  the 
smell. 

To  Stint,  stim.  v.  a. 

To  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine,  to  rcttrain,  to 
stop. 

Stint,  stint,  s. 

Limit,  bound  restraint;  a  proportion,  a  qian« 
tiiy  assigned. . 

Stipend,  sti'pend.  s. 
Wages,  settled  pay. 

Stipendiary,  sti-pcn'de-a-re,  or 

stl-pen'je4-ri.  a.  (293)(294X376) 
Receiving  salaries,  performing  any  service  for 
a  stated  price. 

Stipendiary,  stl-pco'de-a-re.  s. 

Oue  who  perform*  any  Krvice  finr  a  settled 
payment. 

Stiptical,  Ktip'te-kal.     1 
Stiptick,  stip'tik.  (509)/^* 

Havit)g  the  power  to  stanch   bloo 


gent. 


blood,  astrin- 


To  Stipulate,  ctfp-'pu.lJte.  v.  n. 

To  contrail,  to  bargain*  to  settle  terms. 

Stipulation,  stip^i^la'shun.  s. 

Bargain. 

To  Stir,  stur.  v.  a.  (lOp) 

To  move,  to  remove  from  its  place  ;  to  agi- 
tate, to  bring  into  debate  ;  to  incite,  to  insti- 
gate, to  animate ;  To  stir  up,  to  incite,  to  put 
ma^on 

To  Stir,  stur.  v.  n. 

To  move  one's  self,  to  goont  of  the  place,  to 
change  place  ;  to  be  in  moiion,  not  to  be  still ; 
to  become  the  0bje£l  of  notice  ;  to  rise  in  the 
mori^i'ng. 

Stir,  stur.  s. 
Tumult,  bustle ;  coinmoiion,  pablick  distnib- 
ance;    tumultuous  disorder;   agicatioo,  cob- 
Aiding  passion. 

Stirp,  stcrp.  s.  dps) 
/Race,  family,  generation. 

Stirrer,  stfir'rur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  is  in  motion,  one  who  putt  in  no- 
tion i  a  riser  in  the  momiag,  Sikrer  up^  an 
inciter^  an  instigator. 

Stirrup,  stur' jup.  ^* 
An  rron  hoop  suspended  by  a  4tcip»  in  which 
the  horseman  sets  his  foot  when  he  mounti  or 
rides. 

To  Stitch,  stitsh.  v.  a 

To  sew,  to  work  on  with  a  needle ;  to  join,  10 
unite  :  To  siitch  up^  toxneod  wh^  was  rent. 

To  Stitch,  stitsh.  v.  lu 
To  pradise  needlework. 
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Stitch,  st'tsh.  s. 

A  pasiof  ihc  needle  and  theead  thiougb  any 
thing  ;  a  sharp  sudden  pain. 

Stitch ERY,  stitsh'ur-i.  s. 

Needlework. 

Stitchwort,  stltsh'wurt.  s. 

Camomile. 

Stithy,  stfTH'e.  s. 

An  anvil,  the  iron  body  on  which  the_8miib 
forges  his  work. 

Stoccado,  st4k-kSM6.  s. 
A  thrust  with  the  sapicr.— Sec  LuMUAOO. 

Stock,  stok.  s.  '  , 

The  trunk,  the  body  of  a  plant ;  the  trunk 
into  which  a  graft  is  mscned  ?  a  log,  a  jpost  j 
a  man  prtwrerbiaUv  stupid  ;  the  handle  «  any 
thing  ;  a  support  of  a  ship  while  it  is  buillfing ; 
a  thrust,  a  stoccado ;  'something  made  of  linen, 
a  cravat,  a  dote  neckcloths  a  race,  a  lineage, 
a  family  ;  the  principal  capital  store,  fund  al- 
ready provided  ;  quantity,  store,  body  ;  \^^?^ 
established  by  the  government,  of  which  the 
vahie  rises  and  falls  by  artifice  or  chance. 

To  Stock,  stgk.  v.  a. 
To  store,  to  fill  sufficiently ;  to  lay  in  store,  to 
fMit  in  the  stocks ;  To  stock  up»  to  cxiVrpaie. 

Stockdove,  stok'duv.  s. 

'  Ringdove. 

Stockfish,  stok'fisli.  s. 

Dried  cod,  sd  called  from  its  hardness. 

STOCKCILLYFL0WER,StOA-jil'c-fliu- 

6r.  s. 
A  plant. 

Stocking,  stik'lng.  s.  (410) 

The  covering  of  tlie  4eg. 

Stockjobber,  stok' job-bur.  s.  ^ 
One  who  geu  money  by  buying  and  selling  io 
the  funds. 

Stockish,  stok'ish.  a. 

Hard,  blockish. 

Stocklock,  st&k'l&k.  s, 

IxKk'fixedinwood. 

Stocks,  stJks.  s. 

Prison  for  the  legs. 

Stockstill,  stok'stil.  a. 
Motionless. 

Stoick,  st6'!k.  s. 

A  philosopher  of  th^  scft  of  Zeno,  holding  the 
neutrality  of  external  things. 

Stole,  stole,  s. 
A  long  vest. 

Stole,  stole. 

The  prct.  of  Steal. 
Stolen,  stoln.  (i03) 

Part.  pass,  of  Steal. 

Stolidity,  sto-lid'e-ie.  s^ 

Stupidity,  want  of  sense.    Not  used. 

Stomach,  stum'muk.  s.  (165)  (353) 

The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested  ;  ap- 
petite, desire  of  food ;  inclination,  liking,  an- 
ter,  rewlution ;  sullenness,.  resentment^  pride, 
aughtiness. 

Xo  Stomach,  stum'muk.  v»a^ 

To  resent,  to  remcmbec  with  anger  and  na- 
hgnity. 

To  Stomach,  stum'muk.  v.  n. 

To  be  angry.         »     ,     -  ,        . 

Stomached,  sturn'mukt.  a,  (359) 

Filled  with  passions,  of  resentment. 
Stomachi^r,  stum'ma-tshur.  s. 
Ao  ornamental  covering  worn  by  women,  on 
tbebreasti 


Stomachful,  stum'muk-fuLa. 

SuhcnySiubborn,  perverse.  ^ 

Stom ACHfc  u  LN  ESS,  stum'muk-ful- 

nes.  s. 

Stubbornness,  sullcnncss. 
Stomachical,  sta-mak'e-kSl.    1 
Stom achick,,  sto-mak'lk.  (50())  J    * 

R  hting  to  the  stomach,   pertaining  to  the 

stomach.  "" 

Stomach iCK,  sto-mak'ik.  s. 

A  uicdirinc  for  thr  stomach, 
(tjr  We  not  unfrequenily  hear  this  word  pro- 
nounced ^/•ma/iV* ;  but  this  pronunciation, 
though  not  confined  to  ihc  vulgar,,  is  so  gross 
an  irregularity  as  to  deserve  the  reprobauon  of 
every  correS  speaker. 

Stone,  stone.  «...,.,         .  ^.. 

Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not  duaileor 
malleable,  not  soluble  in  water ;  piece  of  stone 
cut  for  building ;  gem,  precious  stone  ;  cal- 
culous concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ; 
the  case  which  in  some  fruits  contains  the 
seed;  testicle;  a  weight  containing  fourteen 
pound:  Stone  is  used  by  way  of  exaggeration, 
as  stone-still,  stone-dead  ;  To  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  ao  do  every  thing  that  can  be 
done. 
Stone,  stone,  a. 

Made  of  stone. 

To  Stone,  stone,  v.  a. 

To  pelt  or  beat,  or  kill  with  stoocs;  to  har- 
den. • 
Stonebreak,  stone'brikc  s. 
An  herb.  ^      ^ 

Stonechatter,  stone' tshat-tur,  ffr 

A  bird. 

Stonecrop,  stAne'krop.  s. 

A  sort  of  tree. 
STONECUTTER;  StSnC^kut-tUf.  S. 

One  whose  trade  is  to  hew  stones. 
Stonefern,  Stone' firn.  s. 

A  plant. 
Stonefly,  Stone' fli.  $► 

An  insed. 
Stonefruit,  Stone' froSt.  ••    ^    ,    . 

Fruii  of  which  the  seed  is  covered  with  ffhard 

sh.  li  enveloped  in  the  pulp. 

Stonehawk,  stone'hiwk.  s- 

A  kind  of  hawk. 

Stonehorse,  stonc'hirse.  s- 

A  horse  not  castrated. 
'STONtPlT,  stOiie'pit.  s. 

A  quairy,  a  pit  where  stones  are  dug; 
Stonepitch,  stone'pftsh.  s^ 

Hard  inspissated  pitch. 

Stoneplover,  Stone' pluv-fir.  s» 
A  bird. 

Stonework^  stone' wurk.  s. 
Building  of  stone. 

Stom  IN  ESS,  sto'ne-nis.  s. 
The  quality  of  having  many  stone>. 

Stony,  sti'ni.  a. 
Made  of  stone;   abounding  with  stones;  pe- 
triBck ;  hard,  inflexible,  unrelenting. 

Stood,  stdd.  (,307) 

The  pret.  of  To  Stand. 

Stool,  st&Sl.  s.  (306) 

A  seat  without  a  back,  so  distinguished  from 
a  chair ;  evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 

Stoolball,  stMl'bill.  s. 
A  play  where  b»Us  are  drivea  from  stool  to 
stooK 


To  Stoop,  stMp.  v.  n.  (306) 

To  bend  down,  to  bend  forward  ;  to  lean  tor- 
ward  standing  or  walking ;  to  yield,  to  bend  ; 
to  submit ;  lo  descend  from  rank  or  dignity  ; 
to  yield,  to  be  infcriour  ;  to  sink  from  resolu- 
tion or  superiority  ;  to  condescend  ;  to  come 
down  on  prey  as  a  falcon  ;  to  alight  from  the 
wing;   to  sink  to  a  lower  place. 

Stoop,  stSop.  s. 

A6l  of  stooping,  inclination  downward  ;   de- 
scent from  dignity  or  superiority  ;  fall  of  a 
bird  upon  his  prey  j  a  vessel  of  liquor. 
SroopiNGLY,  stMp'fng-le.  ad.  (4J0) 
With  inclination  downwards. 

To  Stop,  stop.  v.  a.  .  ' 

To  hinder  from  progressive  motion ;  to  hm- 
dcr  from  any  change  of  state,  whether  to  bet- 
ter or  worse  j  to  hinder  from  a£lion  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  the  motion^  or  aftion  of  any  thinp ; 
to  suppress ;  to  regulate  musical  strings  with 
the  fingers ;  to  close  any.  aperture  y  to  obstru£l  i 
to  encumber. 

To  Stop,  stop.  v.  n-. 
To  cease  to  go  forward. 

STOPj^Stop.  S.  .... 

Cessation  of  progressive  tnotion;.  hindrance  ox 
progress,  obstn^ion;  hindrance  of  a6lion  ; 
cessation  of  aftion ;  interruption  ;  prohibition' 
of  sale ;;  that  which  obstruQs,,  obstacle,  impe- 
diment; instruments  by  which  the  sound^of 
wind  musick  arc  regulated  ;  regulation  of  mu- 
sical chords  by  ihe  fingers  ;  the  aft  of  apply- 
ing the  stops  in  musick  ;  a  point  in  writing,, 
by  which  sentences  are  distinguished. 

Stopcock,  stop'kJk.  s. 

A  pipe  made  to  let  out  liquor,  stepped  by  a 
turning  cock. 

Stoppage,  stSp'pidje.  s.  (^0) 

The  aft  of  stopping,  the  state  of  being,  stop- 
ped. 

Stopple,  stVp'-  s.  (405) 

That  by  which  any  hole  or  the  mouth  of  any 
vessel  is  filled  up.   . 
Storaxtree,  sto'raks-tree.  s. 
A  tree ;  a  resinous  and  odoriferous  gum. 

Store,  store,  s. 

Lai^e  number,  large  quantity,  plenty ;  a  stock 
accumulated,  a  supply  hoarded ;  the  state  of 
being  accumulated,  hoard;  storehouse,  maga* 
zine. 

;Store,  Store,  a. 

Hoarded,  laid  uo,  accumulated'. 

To  Store,  Store,  v.  a. 

To  furnish,  to  replenish  ;  to  stock  against  a 
future  timer  to  lay  up,  to  hoard. 

Storehouse,  siAre'ho&se.  s.. 

Magazine,  treasury. 
Storer,  sio'rur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  lays  up. 

Storied,  sto'rld.  a.  (283) 

Adorned  with  historical  piftures. 

SVORK,  St6rk.  S. 
A  bird  of  passage  famousfor  the  regularity  of 
its  departure. 

Storksbill,  st&rks'bil.  s.- 
An  herb. 

Storm,  stirm.  «.  (.167) 

A  tempest,  a  commotion  of  the  elements; 
assatilt  on  a  fortified  place;  commotion,  tu- 
mult, clamour;  calamity,  distress;  violence, 
vehemence,  tumultuous  force. — See  Prelimi- 
nary  Observations  on  the  Irish  PrmtttMatkni 
prefixed  to  this  Diftiooary,  page  ix^ 
To  Storm,  stirm.  v.  a.  * 

To  attack  by  open  Iwcc. 
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To  Storm,  stirm.'  v.  n. 
To  raise  tempests ;   to  rage,  to  fume,  to  be 

loudly  angry. 

Stormy,  siorm'e.  a. 
l*empc$uiou3 ;  violent,  pa»»ionate. 

SroRY,  sto're.  s. 
liistory  ;  account  of  things  past  ;  small  tale, 
])eUy  narrative  ',  an  \d\t:  or  triiiinj;  talc,  a  petty 
tidion ;  a  floor,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Story,  sto'ie.  v.  a. 
To  tell  in  history,  to  relate.  " 

Storyteller,  sto'ie-tel-lur.  s,  iy8) 

One  who  relates  tales. 

Stove,  stove,  s. 

A  hot -bouse I  a  place  artificially  made  warm  ; 
a  pK'cc  in  which  .'ire  is  made,  and  by  which 
heat  A  comumnicatcd. 

To  Stove,  stove,  v.  a. 
To  keep  wuim  in  a  house  artificially  heated. 

Stout,  stAm.  a.  (313)  ^     .  ^ 

strong,  liisiy,  valiant;  brave,  bold,  imrepid; 
obstinate,  resuluce,  proud;  strong,  firm. 

Stout,  stodt.  s.     ^ 

A  cant  name  for  strong  beer.  . 

Stoutly,  stAut' le.  ad. 

Lustily,  boldly,  obstinately. 

Stoutness,  stSiit'nes.  s. 

Strength,  valour;  boldness,  fortitude;  obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness. 
To  Stow,  sto.  v.  a.  (324) 
To  lay  up,  to  reposite  in  order,  to  lay  id  the 
proper  place. 

Stowage,  sto'idjc.  s.  (()o) 

Room  for  laying  up;  the  state  of  being  laid 

To  Straddle,  straci'dl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  stand  or  walk  with  the  feet  removed  far 
'  from  each  other  to  the  right  and  left. 

To  Straggle,  strag'gl;  v.  n.  (405) 

To  wander  without  any  certain  dire6hoii,  to 
rovr,  to  mmble,  to  wander  dispersedly ;  to 
exuberate,  to  shoot  too  far ;  to  be  dispersed, 
to  be  apart  from  any  main  body. 

Straggler,  strSg'gl-fir.  s.  (98) 

A  wanderer,  a  rover,  one  who  forsakes  bis 
company ;  any  thing  that  i^usbci  beyond  the 
rest,  or  stands  siiigle. 

Straight,  strate.  a.  (202)  (393) 

Not  crooked,  right ;  narrow,  close. 

Straight,  strate.  ad.  (24Cjf) 

Immediately,  direfily. 

To  Straighten,  strat'tn.  v.a.  (103) 

To  make  straight. 
Straightness,  strite'ncs.  s. 

Ke6litude,  the  contrary  to  crookedness. 
Straightways,  strate' wazc.  ad. 

Immediately,  straight. 

To  Strain,  straue.  v.a.  {202) 

To  scjueczc  through  something  ;  to  purify  by 
filtration ;  to  squeeze  in  an  embrace ;  to  sprain, 
to  weaken  by  too  much  violence ;  to  put  to  its 
utmost  strength  ;  to  make  straight  or  tense;  to 
push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to  force,  to 
constrain,  to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural. 

To  Strain,  strana.  v.  n. 

To  make  violent  effortf^  to  be  filtfcd  by  com* 
pre&sion. 

Strain,  strane.  s. 
An  injury  by  too  much  violence ;  race,  genc- 
laiion,  dcsc«it ;  hereditary  disposition  ;  a  style 
or  manner  oT  speaking;  song,   note,    sound; 

^    tank,  character,  tarn,  tendency. 

Strainer,  strS'nur.  s.  (ys) 


Strait,  strate.  a.  (202) 

Narrow,  close,  not  wide  ;  close,  imlmaie ; 
suid,  rigorous;  difficulc.  distressfol;  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  crooked,  but  is  then  more 
properly  written  Straight. 

Strait,  strite.  s. 

A  narrow  pass,  or  frith;  distress,  difficulty. 

To  Strait,  Strate.  v,  n. 
To  put  to  dimcttlties.      ^ 

To  Straiten,  stra'tn.  v.  a.  (103}     * 

To  make  narrow  ;  to  conira6i,  to  confine  r  to 
make  tight,  to  intend;  to  deprive  of  necessary 
room  ;  to  distress,  to  perplex. 
Straitly,  strateMi.  ad. 
Narrowly  ;  sth6tly,  rigorously ;  closely,  inti- 
mately. 

Straitness,  stritc'nes.  s. 
Narrowness  ;  stri£lness,  jigour  1  distiess,  dtf- 
ficuUy;  want,  scarcity. 

Straitlaced,  strate' laste.  a.  (359) 
Stiff,  constrained,  without  IhrcdDm. 

Strand,  strand,  s. 
The  verge  of  the  sea  or  of  any  water. 

To  Strand,  strand,  v.  a. 
To  drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows. 

Strange*  strJnje.  a. — See  Change. 

Foreign,  of  another  country,  not  domestick ; 
wonderful,  causing  wonder  ;  odd,  irregalar ; 
unknown,  new ;  uncommonly  good  or  bod ; 
unacquainted.  : 

StrangE;,  stxanje.  interj. 
An  expression  of  .wonder. 

Strangely,  strinje'li.  ad. 

With  some  relation  to  foreigners;  wonder- 
fully, io  a  way  to  cause  wonder. 

Strangeness,  stranie'nejs.  s. 
Foreignness,  the  state  of  ueloitgiogto  aaother 
country  ;  uncommunicativeness,  oKsunce  of 
behaviour;  remoteness  from  common  appre- 
heniion;  mutual  dislike;  wonderfolncss,  power 
of  raising  wonder. 

Stranger,  strJn'jur.  s.  (98) 

A  foreigner,    one  of   another  country;  one 
unknown ;  a  guest,  one  not  a  domestick ;  one 
unacquainted  ;  one  not^  admitted  to  any  com- 
munication or  fellowship. 
To.  Stranger,  stran'jiV,  v,  a. 

To  estrange,  to  alienate.    Not  used. 

To  Strangle,  Strang' gl.  v.a.  (405) 

To  choak,  to  suffocate,  to  lull  by  intercepting 
the  breaUi ;  to  suppfesi»  to  binner  £roa  Virto 
or  appearance. 
STRANGi.ER,.strang'gUur.  s.  [g^) 
One  who  stiangles. 

Strangles-,  xtraiiff'glz.  s. 

Swellings  in  a  horscH  tliroat. 

STRANGUL•ATIO^f,  strln-giVla'sbuxi. 
s.  The  a61  of  strangling,  suffocation. 

Strangury,  strang'gu-re.  s. 

A  difficulty  of  urine  aUcnded  with  pain. 
Strap,  strap,  s. 
A  narrow  loi^^  slip  of  cloth  or  leather. 

Strappado, ^trap-pa' do.  s. 
Chastisement  by  blows.— See  Lumbago. 

Strapping,. sti^p'pJng.  a.  (410) 


An  uistturocnt  of  filiratioo. 


Vast,  large,  bulky. 

Strata,  stra'ta.  s. 

Plural  ol  Straiunv  (9c)    Bc4«,  layers  ^Sce 
Dhama. 

Stratagem,  strSt'ta-jctn.  s. 

An  artiBce  in  war,  a  trick  by  which  an  enemy 
is  deceived;  ait  artifice,  a  tricV. 

Stratocracy,  strl-tJk'rJ.s4.s«(5 1 8J 
'    A  military  govcrnmem. 


'Stratum,  stri'tum.  s. 

A  bod,  a  layer. 
Straw,  straw,  s.  (219) 
The  stalk  o»  wluch  corn  grova,  and  fnm 
which  It  11  threshed;  any  ihmg pfoverlMallv 
worthless.  ' 

Strawberry,  straw'ber-re,  s. 

A  plant;  chc  fruit.         ? 

Strawbuilt,  sirSw'^bJlt,  a. 

Made  up  of  straw. 

Strawcolouked,  stdiw'kul-uri  a 
Of  a  light  yellow.  '    * 

Strawworm,  straw' wurm,  s. 
A  worm  bfcd  in  straw. 

Strawy,  striw'j.  a. 
Made  of  straw,  consisting  of  stnw. 

To  Stray,  stra.  v.  n.  (220) 
To  wander,  to  rdve  ;  to  cove  oiu  of  the  wf, 
to  err,  to  deviatcirom  the  right. 

Stray,  sira.  s. 

Any  creature  wandering  bevond  its  limiif,  aitjr 
ihixig  lost  by  wandering ;  aa  of  waLdenn^, 

'Streak,  strcke.  s.  (227) 

A  line  of  colour  difietent  fron  that  of  the 
ground. 

To  Streak,  strike,  v.  a. 

To  stripe,  to  variegate  in  hues,  to  dapple. 

Streaky,  stri'ki.  a. . 

Striped,  yariecated  by  hoes. 

Stream,  strcme.  s.  (227) 

A  runnii^  Water ;  the  coune  of  nia»^  li- 
ter, current  ;  any  thtn^  issuing  from  a  bad, 
and  moving  forward  with  contiouity  of  (am; 
any  thing  forcible  and  contiaued. 

To  Stream,  strimc.  v.n. 

To  flow,  to  run  in  a  continuous  caritot;  to 
flow  with  a  current,  to  pour  out  water  ioi 
sneam ;  to  iame  fiorth  witk  contimiswx. 

Streamer,  stre'mur.  s.  (98) 
An  ensign,  a  flas,*  a  peonoa. 

Streamy,  stre'ii\e.  a. 
Abounding  in  mnuii^  water;  flowigviihi 
current. 

Street,  streef,  s.  (246) 
A  way,  properly  a  paved  way ;  jtOftMf, 
a  publick  place. 

Streetwalker,  street' wLlur.s. 
A  common  prostitute  that  oSsn  hcndf  lo 
sale. 

Strength,  sueng/A.  ». 

Force,  vigour,  power  of  the  body ;  [»»"« 
/     endurance,    firmness,    durability)   vifecur  » 

any  kind ;  potency  of  liquors ;  fbrtificdtiff*^ 

fortress ;  armameat,  force,  power;  vffBSOr 

tative  force. 
j(J^    This  word  and  hs  compoundJ  are  (^ 

erroneously  pronounced  as  ir  written  strents^ 

•  stremhen^  &t.;  the  saioe  may  beobervedo^ 
length,  lettgtbeft^  &c.;  but  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
served} is  a  pronunciation  which  obtain  cbicVf 
in  IrcUud,  and  i«  unquestioni^ly  inptoper- 

To  Strengthen,  strlng'/An.  y.a. 

To  make  strortg  ;  to  confirm,  to  cstaWuh ;  » 
.  animate,  to  fix  in  resolution  ;  to  nsa^  to  ^ 
crease  in  pdwcr  or  security. 

To  Strengthen,  str^ng'/iin.  v.n. 

To  grow  strong. 
Stren'gthEner,  streng'/in-ur.  s. 
That  which  gives  streogth,  tliat  which  Duxrs 
strong;  in  Medicine,  strengthcncrs  «ld  to  sfec 

•  bulk  and  firmness  of  the  aofids. 

Strengthless,  str?ng/*Mc$.  a. 
Wanting  strength,    deprived  of  sticD&tb, 
wanting  potency,  weak. 
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Strenuous,  strin'u-5s.  a. 

firave,  bold,  a£live,  valiant ;  zealousi  vehe- 
mcDt. 

.  Strenuously,  stren'u-us-le.  ad. 

Vigorously,  aclivcly;  zealously,  vehemently, 
with  ardour. 

Streperous,  strep'cr-us.  a. 

Loud,  noisy. 

Stress,  stres.  s. 
ImportaJKe,  imponant  part,  violence^  foice, 
eiiocr  aHing  or  suffered. 

To  Stretch,  strltsh.  v.  a. 

To  extend,  to  spread  out  to  a  distance ;  to  ex- 
pand, to  display,  to  strain  to  the  utmost ;  to 
carry  bywiolcnce  farther  than  is  right. 

To  Stretch,  str&sh.  v.  n. 
To  be  extended ;  to  bear  extension  without 
rupture;  tosallv  beyond  the  truth. 

Stretch,  stretsh.  s. 

Extension,  reach,  occupation  of  more  space.; 
force  of  body  extended ;  effort,  struggle,  from 
the  aft  of  running ;  utmost  extent  of  mean- 
ing ;  utmost  reach  of  power. 

StrbtcheR)  Stretsh' ur.  9.  (99) 
Any  thing  used  for  extension;  the  timber 
agaipsc  which  the  rower  plants  his  feet* 

To  Strew,  strA.  v.  a.  (266) 
To  spread  by  being  scattered  ;  to  spread  by 
acattering4  to  scatter  loosely. 

Strewment,  stro'mem.  s. 
Any  thing  scattered  in  decoration. 

Stricken,  strik'lcn. 
The  ancient  part,  of  Strike.  (103). 

Strickle,  strlk'kl.  s.  (405) 
That  which  strikes  the  corn  to  level  it  with 
the  bushel. 

StRiCT,  strfkt.  a. 
£xad,  accurate,  rigorously  nice ;  severe,  rigo- 
rous; confined,  not  extensive;  dose,  tight; 
tense,  not  relaxed. 

Strictly^  strtkt'ii.  ad. 

Exadly,  with  rigorous  accuracy;  rigoroosly, 
severely,  without  remission. 

Strictness,  strlkt'nei.  s. 

Exadness,  rigorous  accuracy,  nice  regularity ; 
seventy,  rigour. 

Stricture,  strik'tshfire.  s.  U63) 

A  stroke,  a  touch ;  contraOion,  doiore  by 
contra£lion;  a  slight  touch  upon  the  subjed^ 
not  a  set  discourse. 

Stride,  stride,  s. 

A  long  step,  a  step  aken  with  great  violeacCj 
a  wide  stretch  of  tne  legs. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  n. 

Fret.  I  Strode,  or  Strid;  part.  pass.  Stridden. 
To  walk  with  long  steps ;  to  stand  with  the 
legs  far  from  each  other. 

To  Strids,  Stride,  v.  a. 
To  pQBs  by  a  step. 

Stridulous,  strid'ju-lus.  a.  (294) 
(376)  Making  a  small  noise. 

Strife,  strife,  s.         - 
Contention ;  contest,  discord ;  oonniriety. 

Strifeful,  strlfe'ful.  a. 
Contemioui,  discordant. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v. a. 

Fret.  I  Struck  or  Suook;  part  pass.  Struck, 
Strucken,  Stricken.  To  ael  upon  a  blow,  to 
hit  with  a  bbw  ;  to  dash,  to  throw  by  a  quick 
motion ;  to  notify  by  the  sound  of  a  hammer 
on  a  bell ;  to  stamp,  to  impress  s  to  punish, 
to  afflifl ;  to  contra£l,  to  lower,  to  vale,  as 
To  st^ke  sail,  or  To  strike  a  flsg ;  to  alann, 
to  put  mtQ  motion ;  fo  make  a  bargain ;  to  pro- 
duce by  a  sttddcD  9t6Uon ;  to  affcn  suddenly  in 


any  particular  manner ;  to  cause  to  sound  by 
blows ;  to  forge,  to  mint :  it  is  used  in  the  par- 
ticiple for  Advanced  iiiyears,  as  Well  struck 
or  stricken  in  years ;  To  strike  off,  to  erase 
from  a  reckoning  or  account  ;  to  separate  by 
a  blow;  To  strike  out,  to  produce  by  colU- 
sion ;  to  blot,  to  efface  ;  to  Drilig  (o  light,  to 
form  at  once  by  a  Quick  effort. 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.^. 

To  make  a  blow ;  to  collide,  to  clash ;  to  a6l 
by  repeated  percussion  ;  to  sound  by  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer ;  10  make  an  attack ;  to  sound 
with  blows;  to  be  dashed 'Upon  shallows,  to  be 
stranded ;  to  pass  with  a  quick  or  strone  effed ; 
to  pav  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail;  to  be 
put  by  some  sudden  a£l  or  motion  into  any 
state ;  To  strike  in  with,  to  conform,  to  suit 
itself  to ;  To  strike  oat,  to  spread  or  rove,  to 
make  a  sudden  excursion. 

^Striker,  strt'kur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  strikes. 

Striking,  stri'kfng.  part. a.  {410) 

Affe6iing,  surprising. 

String,  string,  s.  (410) 
A  slender  rope,  a  small  cord,  any  slender  and 
flexible  band ;  a  thread  on  which  many  thinjgs 
are  filed  ;  any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line ;  the 
chord  of  a  ^^usical  instrument ;  a  small  fibre, 
a  tiervc,  a  tendon;  the  nerve  of  the  bow ;  any 
coixratenation  or  aeries,  as  a  striM  of  proposi- 
tions ;  To  have  two  strings  to  the  bow,  to  nave 

.   two  views  or  two  expedients. 

To  String,  string,  v.  a. 

Fret.  I  Strang;  part.  pass.  Suun^.  To  furnish 
wiih  strings;  to  put  a  stringed  instrument  in 
tMoe ;  to  file  on  a  string ;  to  make  tense. 

Stringed,  strfiisd.  a.  (35g) 

Having  strings,  proouccd  by  strings. 

Stringent,  strln'jlnl.  a. 

Bindisig,  contrafUng. 

Strinchalt.  string'halt.  s. 
A  sudden  twitching  and  soatdiing  up  ef  the 
hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  much  higher  than  the 
other. 

Strincless,  strlng'lSs.  a. 
Having  no  strings. 

Stringy,  strfng'i.  a. 

See  Sp  R 1 N  OY .  Fibrous,  consisting  of  small 
threads. 

To  Strip,  strip,  v.  a. 

To  make  mked,  to  deprive  of  covering ; 
to  deprive,  ro  divest ;  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to 
,  pillage ;  to  peel,  to  decorticate  ;  to  deprive 
of  all ;  to  take  off  covering  ;  to  cast  08'; 
to  separate  fom  something  adhesive  or  con* 
ne£ted. 

Strip,  str!p.  s. 

A  narrow  shred. 

To  Stripe,  stripe,  v.  a. 
To  variegate  with  hncs  of  different  colours. 

Stripe,  stripe,  s. 

A  lineary  variation  of  colour ;  a  shred  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour ;  a  weal,  or  discobutation  made 
by  a  lash  or  bkiw;  a  blow,  a  lash. 

Stripling,  strip' ling.  s.  (410) 
A  youifi,  one  in  the  sute  of  adolescence. 

Q;$r  Br.  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  of 
uncertain  etymologv ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Skinner  vtiy  naturally  derives  it  from  a  boy  in 
the  state  in  which  he  u  mbj^  to  stripes* 

To  Strive,  strive,  v.  n. 
Pret.  I  Strove,  anciently  I  Strived ;  parr.  pass. 
Striven.    To  struggle,   to  labour,  to  ma£:  an 
effort ;  to  contest,   to  contend,  to  struggle  in 
opposition  to  another;  to  vie,  to  emuUte. 

sM 


Strive^,  stri'vfir.  s. 
One  who  labours,  one  who  contends. 

Stroke,  strike. 
Old  pret.  of  Strike,  now  commonly  Sirtick. 

Stroke,  stroke,  s. 

A  blow,  a  knock,  a  sudden  aft  of  one  body 
upon  another ;  a  hostile  blow ;  a  sudden  dis- 
ease or  affli61ion ;  th:  sound  of  the  clock ;  the 
touch  of  a  pencil ;  a  touch,  a  masterly  or  emi- 
nent effort;  an  effed  suddenly  or  unexpcBedly 
produced ;  power,  efficacy. 

To  Stroke, ^Stroke,  v.  a. 

To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of  kind- 
ness or  endearment ;  to  rub  gently  in  one  di- 
rection. 

To  Stroll,  strole.  v.n.  (406) 

To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 

Stroller,  stril'lur.  s.  (ps) 
A  vagrant,  a  wanderer,  a  vagabond. 

Strond,  strond.  s.     Obsolete, 
Thcbeacb,  the  bank. 

Strong,  string,  a. 
Vigorous,  forceful,  of  great  ability  of  body  ; 
fortified,  secure  from  attack;  poweriu), 
mighty;  supplied  with  forces;  hale,  healthy; 
forcibly  a6ling  on  the  imagination  ;  eager; 
zealous ;  full,  having  ^ny  quality  in  a  great 
degree;  potent,  intoxicating;  having  a  deep 
tinUure  ;  afie£ling  the  smell  powerfully ;  hard 
of  digestion,  not  easily  nutrimental ;  furnished 
withabilitiesfor  any  thing;  valid,  confirmed, 
violent,  vehement,  forcible;  cogent,  coiH:lu- 
sive;  firm,  conpad,  not  soon  broken ;  forci" 
bly  written. 

Strongfisted,  strJng-flst'ld.  a. 
Sut)ng-handed. 

Strongly,  strJng'li.  ad. 
Powerfully,   forcibly;    with  strength,    with 
firmness,  'in  such  a  manner  as  to  last ;  Tthe- 
mently,  forcibly,  eagerly. 

Strongwater,  Strong' wS-tdr.  s. 
Distilled  spirits. 

StroOK,  str&Sk. 
The  old  preterit  of  Strike,  used  in  Poetry  for 
Struck. 

Strophe,  stro'fS.  s.  {g6) 

A  suinza. 

Strove,  strive. 
The  pret.  of  Strive. 

To  Strow,  stro.  V.  n.  (266)  (324) 
To  spitad  by  being  scattered ;   to  spread  by 
Kattering,  to  besprtnkle ;  to  spread ;  to  scat- 
ter, to  throw  at  random. 

To  Strowl,  Strole.  v.  n. 
Xo  range,  to  wander.    Now  written  Stroll. 

Struck,  struk. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Strike* 

Structure,  struk'tsh&re.  s.  C||^) 
A^  of  building,  pra£lice  of  building,  muioer 
of  bttildiog,  fonn,  make ;  edifice  building. 

To  Struggle,  strAg'gl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  labour,  to  a£l  with  effort ;  to  strive,  to  con- 
tend,  to  ccmtest ;  to  hibour  in  difficulties,  to  be 
in  agonies  or  distress. 

Struggle,  strug'gl.  s,  (405) 

Labour,  effort,  contest,  cootcnfiipo;  agon^, 
tomukuoos  distress. 

Struma,  str2&'ma.  s.  (339)  (09} 

A  glandular  swelling,  the  king's  eviI. 

Strumous,  strSi'mSs.  a.  (314) 

Having  swelhng  in  the  giaods. 

Strumfet,  strum'plt.  s,  (99) 
A  whore,  a  prostitute. 
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Strung,  strung. 
The  prec.  and  part.  pa^s.  of  Siring. 

To  Strut,  strut,  v.  n. 

To  walk  with  affected  dignity ;  to  swell,  to 
protuberaie» 

Strut,  strut,  s. 
An  alfe£lation  of  statcliness  in  the  walk. 

Stub,  stub.  s. 

A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest  is  cut  cff ; 
a  log,  a  block. 

To  Stub,  stub.  v.  a. 

To  force  up,  to  exliraatc. 

Stubbed,  stub' bed.  a,  (sGC) 

Truncated,  short  and  thick. 
StubbednesS;  stub'bed-n^s.  s. 
The  state  of  being  short,   thick,  and  trun- 
cated. 

Stubble,  stub'bl.  s.  (405) 

The  stalks  of  corn  left  in  the  field  by  the 
reaper. 

Stubborn,  stub'burn.  a.  (166) 

Obsrioate,  inflexible,  contumacious;  persisting, 
persevering,  steady;  stiff,  inflexible;  hardy, 
nim;  hann,  rougn,  rugged. 

Stubbornly,  stub'burn-le.  ad. 
Obstinately,  contumaciously,  inflexibly. 

Stubbornness,  stub'bdrn-nls.  s. 

Obstinacy,  vicious  stoutness,  contuiDacy. 
Stubby,  stub'bl.  a. 

Short  and  thick,  short  and  strong. 
Stubnail,  stub'nale.  s. 
A  nail  broken  off. 

Stucco,  stuk'ko.  s. 

A  kind  of  fine  plaster  for  walls. 

Stuck,  stuk. 
The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Stick. 

Stud,  stud.  s.  . 

A  post,  a  stake ;  a  nail  with  a  large  head  dnven 
for  ornament ;  a  collc£lioQ  of  breedii^  horses 
and  mares. 

To  Stud,  stud.  v.  a. 
To  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs. 

Student,  stu'dlnt.  s. 

A  man  given  to  books,  a  bookish  roan. 

Studied,  stud'id.  a.  (283)  . 

Learned,   versed^  in  any  study,   qualified  by 

study. 
Studier,  stud'^-dr.  s. 

One  who  studies.  • 

Studious,  stu'de-us,  or  stfi'je-us. 

a.  (293)  (294)  (376)   ,  .    .    . 
Given  to  books  and  contemplation,  given  to 
learning;  diligent ,  busy;  auentive  to,  caieful; 
eomemplative,  siu table  to  meditation. 

Studiously,  stu^  ' 
us-li.  ad.  . ,    ,  ,.    . 

Gmtepiptoively,    i/^ith  close  application  to 
literaiurqfepliligently,  carefully,  attentively. 
Studiousness,  stu'di-us-nes,  or 
sti'jc-us-ncs.  s. 
AddiuioD  to  study. 

Study,  stSd'i.  s. 

Application  of  mind  to  books  and  learning ; 
perplexity,  deep  cogitotion  ;  attention,  medi- 
lat'ion,  contrivance;  any  particular  kind  ot 
learning;  apartment  set  off  for  literary  em- 
ploymebt. 

To  Study,  stSd'e.  v.  n. 

To  think  with  very  close  application,  to  muse ; 
to  endeavour  diligently. 

To  Study,  stud'i.  v.  a. 
To  apply  the  mind ;  to  consider  attentively ; 
to  Icam  by  applicatioa* 


tu- d^-us-l^,  or  stu'je- 


Stuff,  stuff.  S.  . 

Any  matter  or  body ;  materials  out  of  which 
any  thing  is  made ;  furniture,  goods  ;  that 
which  fills  any  thing;  essence,  elemental  part ; 
any  mixture  or  medicine  ;  cloih  or  texture  of 
any  kind ;  textiirc  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter 
than  cloth ;  matter  or  thing  held  in  contempt 
or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  stuff.  V.  a. 

To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing  ;  to  fill  to  un- 
easiness ;  to  thrust  iAto  any  tning ;  to  fill  by 
being  put  into  any  thing;  to  swell  out  by 
sonicihing  thrust  in;  to  fill  with  something 
improper  or  superfluous ;  to  obstrudi  the  or- 
gans of  scent  or  respiration  ;  to  fill  meat  with 
something  of  high  rolish. 

To  Stuff,  stuff,  v.n. 
To  feed  gluttonously. 

Stuffing^  stuffing,  s.  (410) 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled  ;  relishing 
ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Stultiloquence,  stul-til'lo- 

kwense.  s.  (518) 
Foolish  talk. 

Stultiloouy,  stSl-t!l'o-kwe.  s. 
The  same  ailS ru  lt i  loqu  e n c e. 

To  Stultify,  stul'te-tj.  v. a. 

To  prove  void  ot  understanding.    Mason. 
Stum,  stum.  s. 

Wine  yet  unfcrmentcd ;  new  wine  used  to 
raise  fermentation  in  dead  aud  vapid  wines ; 
wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentadon. 

To  Stum,  stum.  v.  a. 

To  renew  wine  by  mixing  fresh  wine  and 
raising  a  new  fermentation. 

To  Stumble,  stum'bl.  v.  n.  (405), 

To  trip  in  walking;,  to  stop,  to  err,  to  slide 
into  crimes  or  blunders ;  to  strike  ajgainst  by 
chance,  to  light  on  by  chance. 

To  Stumble,  stum'bl.  v,  a. 

To  obstru£k  in  progress,  to  make  to  trip  or 
stop;  to  make  a  boggle,  to  offend. 

Stumble,  stum'bl.  s. 

A  trip  in  walking ;  a  blunder,  a  failure. 

Stumbler,  stum'bl-ur.  s.  (98) 
One  that  stumbles. 

Stumblingblock,  stum'bling 

blSk.  (410) 

Stumblingstone,  stim'bling 

stone. 
Cause  of  stumbling,  cause  of  offence. 

Stump,  stump,  s. 
The  part  of  any  solid  body  remaining  after 
the  re&t  is  taken  away. 

Stumpy,  stump'e.  a. 

Full  of  stumps,  hard,  stiff. 

To  Stun,  stun.  v.  a. 
To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise ;  to  make 

senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

Stung,  stung. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Stmg. 
Stunk,  stfingk. 

The  pret.  of  Stink. 
To  Stunt,  stunt,  v.  a. 

To  hinder  froin  growdi. 

Stupe,  stupe,  s. 
Cloth  or  iiax  dipped  in  warm  medicaments, 
applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

To.  Stupe,  stupe,  v.  a. 

To  foment,  to  dress  with  stupes. 

Stupefaction,  stu-pe-fak'shun,  s. 
Iniensibiiity,  dubess,  stupidity. 
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Stupefactive,  stfi.pi-fak'tfv.  a. 

Causing  insensibility,  dulling,  obttruding  the 
senses. 

Stupendous.  stfi-pen'dSs.  a. 

Wonderful,  amizing,  astonishing. 

d:^  By  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this  word  and 
tremendous  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if 
written  swpendious  and  tremendious,  even  bjr 
those  speakers  who,  in  other  respeds,  are  not 
incorrcd.  They  ought  to  remember,  that 
compendious  and  equipondious  are  die  ool/ 
words  ending  in  ndious. 

Stupid,  stu'pid.  a. 

Dull,  wanting  sensibility,  wanting  apprehen« 
sion,  heavy,  sluggish  of  undcretanding  ;  per- 
formed without  skill  or  genius. 

Stupidity,  stu-pid'e-tc.  s. 

Dulness,  heaviness  of  mind,  sluggishness  of 
understanding. 

Stupidly,  stu'pid-le.  ad. 

With  suspension  or  inadiviiy  of  undcisian* 
ing  ;  dully,  without  apprehension. 

Stupifier,  stu'pe-fi-fir.  s.  (98) 
That  which  causes  stupidity. 

To  Stupify,  stA'p^.fl.  V.  a.  (1S3) 
To  make  stupid,  to  deprive  of  seosibtlity. 

Stupor,  sti'pir.  s.  (166) 

Suspension  or  diminution  of  sensibility. 

To  Stuprate,  sti'prate.  v.  a. 
To  ravish,  to  violate. 

StupRATiON,  sti-pra'shfin.  s. 
Rape,  violation. 

Sturdily,  stur'de-le.  ad. 

Stoutly,  hardily ;  obstinately,  resolutely. 
Sturdiness^  stfir'd^-ncs.  s. 

Siomness,  hardiness ;  briital  strength. 

Sturdy,  stur'de.  ad. 
Hardy,  stout,  brutal,  obstinate  ;  strong,  forci^ 
ble,  stiff. 

Sturgeon,  stur'jun.  s,  (259) 

A  sea  fish. 

Sturk,  sturk.  s. 
A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

To  Stutter,  stut'tur.  v.  n.  (qs) 

To  speak  with  hesitation,  to  stammer. 

Stutter,  stut'tur.  s.  (98) 

A  stammer. 

Stutterer,  stut'tur-ur.  s. 

A  stammerer. 

Sty,  sii.  s. 

A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in ;  any  place  of  bcstid 
debauchery. 

To  Sty,  sii.  v.  a. 

To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Stygian,  stid'je-an.  a. 
Hellish,  infernal,  pertaining  to  Styx,  oae  of 
tbe  poetical  rivers. 

Style,  stile.  s. 

Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  language; 
manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  prticular 
charadcrs;  title,  appellation;  a  pointed  iron 
used  anciently  in  writing  on  tables  of  wax ; 
any  thing  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver,  the 
pin  of  a  dial ;  the  stalk  which  rises  from  amid 
the  leaves  of  a  flower  ;  Style  of  court,  if  pro- 
perly the  pra<ftice  observed  by  any  co&rtio  its 
way  of  proceeding.       « 

To  Style,  siile,  v.  a. 

To  call,  to  term,  to  name. 

Styptick,  siip'tfk.  a. 
The  same  as  astringent,  but  generally  expresses 
the  most  efficacious  sort  of  astringents,  or  those 
which  are  applied  to  stop  hxmoirfaagct. 
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Stypticity,  stip.tis'e-te.  s. 

Tbcpowcr  of  sunching  blood, 
SUASIVE,  swa'siv.  a.  (428) 

Having  power  lo  persuade.     Little  u$cd.     ^ 
SuASORY,  s^va'sur-e.  a.  (429)  (512; 

Having  tendency  to  i»r$uadc.— Sec  DoMES- 
.    TICK.  (557)  , 

Suavity,  swav  e-te.  s.  UiU 

Sweetness  to  the  senses  i    sweetness   to  the 

mind. 

Sub,  sub.  a.  ^   j-       j 

In  Composition,   signifies  a  subordinate  de- 
gree. 

Subacid,  sub-as' sid.  a. 

Sour  in  a  small  degree. 
SUBACRID,  sub-ak'ki^d.  a. 

Sharp  and  pungent  in  a  small  degree. 
To  SuBACT,  sub-akt'.  v.  a. 

To  reduce,  lb  subdue. 
Sub  ACTION,  sub-ak'shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  reducing  to  any  state. 

Subaltern,  sub'al-tern.  a. 

Imerior,  subordinate.  - 

Subaltern,  sub'al-tern.  s. 

An  inferior,  one  a6iine  under  another  ;  it  is 
used  in  the  army  to  ail  officers  below  a  cap- 

SuBASTRiNGENT,sub-as-strin'jent.a. 

Astringent  in  a  small  degree. 
SUBBEADLE,  Sub-bc'dl.  S. 

An  under  beadle.  ^ 

SuBCELESTiAL,  sub-sc-les'tslial.  a. 

Placed  beneath  the  heavens. 
SuBCHANTER,  sub-tshln'tur.  s. 

The  deputy  of  tnc  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 

SuBCLAViAN|  sub-kla've-an.  a. 

Under  the  armpit  or  shoulder.         *       ^ 
SuBCONSTELLATiON,  sub-kon-stel- 

la'shfin.  s. 
A  subordinate  or  secondary  constellation. 

SuBCONTRARY,  sub-kon'tri-ri.  a. 
Contrary  to  an  inferior  degree.  ^ 

Subcontracted,  sub-kon-trak'ted. 

part,  a^  Contra£led  after  a  former  contra£l. 

Subcutaneous,  sub-ku-ti'ne-us.  a. 

Lying  under  the  skin. 

Subdeacon,  suU-de^kn.  s.  (170) 
In  the  Roman  Church,    is  the  deacon's  ser- 
vant. 

Subdean,  sub-dene',  s. 

The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

SuBDECUPLE,  sub-dck'ku-pl.  a. 

Containing  one  part  of  ten. 
SUBDiTiTious,  sub-de-tish'us.  a. 

Put  secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else. 
To  SuBDivERSiFY,  sub-di-ver'sc-fi. 

V.  a.  To  diversify  again  what  is  already  diver- 

ittied. 

To  Subdivide,  sub-de-vide^.  v.  a. 

To  divide  a  part  into  yet  more  parts. 

Subdivision,.  sub-de-vizh'5n.  s. 

The  a£l  of  subdividing ;  the  parts  distinguished 

by  a  second  division. 
SuBDOLOUS,  sub'do-lus.  a.  (503) 

Cunning,  subtle,  sly. 
To  Subduce,  sub-duse'.  1       ^ 
To  Subduct,  sub-dukt'.  / 

,  To  withdraw,  to  take  away ;  ^o  subiraft  by 

arithmetical  operation. 
Subduction,  sub-duk'sliun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  taking  away  ;  arithmetical  bubtiac- 

tioa. 
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nir  (167),  nSt  (163);  tibe  (171),  tab(l72),  bill  (173);  6^1  (299)]  poind  (313) ;  thia  (466),  this  (469). 

Subjugation,  sub-ji-ga'shun.  s. 

The  a£i  of  subduing. 
SUBJUNCTION,  sub-jung'shun.  s. 
The  state  of  being  subjoined;  the  a(^  of  sub- 
joining. 


To  Subdue,  sub-du  .  y,  a 

To  crush,  to  oppose,  to  sink; 
to  reduce  under  a  new  dominion 
subad. 

Subduer,  sub-du'ur.  $.  (98) 


to  conquer, 
to  tame,  to 
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Conqueror,  tamer. 

Subdument,  sub-di'm^nt.  s. 
Conquest.    Not  used. 

Subduple,  sub'du-pl.  (401) 
SUBDUPLICATE,  sub-du'ple-kStc 
,  '  a.  Containing  one  part  of  two. 

Subjacent,  siib-ja'scnt.  a. 

Lying  under. 

To  Subject,  sub-jekt'.  v.a.  (492) 

To  put  under ;  to  reduce  to  submission,  to 
make  subordinate,  to  make  submissive  ;  to  en- 
slave, to  make  obnoxious;  to  expose,  to  make 
liable ;  to  submit,  to  make  accounuble ;  to 
make  subservient. 

Subjected,  sub-j^k'ted.  part.  adj. 

Put  under,  reduced  to  submission,  exposed, 
made  liable  to.  ^ 

(^  A  very  improper,  though  a  very  prevailing 
mi&accentuation  of  the  passive  participle  of  the 
word  to  subject  has  obtained,  which  ought  to 
be  correfted.     All  the  authorities  in  Johnson 

{>lacc  the  accent  of  suhje^ed  on  the  same  syl- 
able  as  the  verb,  except  one  from  Milton: 
«•  He  su/jeffeJ  to  man's  service  angel  wings." 
But  in  another  passage  Milton  accents  this 
word  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  when  an  adjec- 
tive : 

•« The  angel 

«*  Led  them  dire^l  and  dewn  the  clift  as  fast 
•*  To  the  subjeSftd  plain.** 
Bui  as  the  word  suhje^  is  an  adjcftive  as  well 
as  a  verb,  and  when  an  abjeftivc  it  has  alwavs 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  so  the  participle 
has  not  only  caught  the  accent  of  the  adje£iive, 
but,  as  one  errpur  commonly  generates  another, 
seems  to  have  communicated  the  impropriety 
to  the  verb ;  which  we  sometimes  hear,  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  and  authority,  accented  on 
thefirst  syllabic  likewise.  These  improprie- 
ties are  easily  correfted  at  first,  and  in  my 
opinion,  they  arc  not  yet  so  rooted  as  to  make 
corre3ness  kx)k  like  pedantry. 

Subject,  sub'jekt,  a. 

Placed  or  situated  under;  living  under  the 
domhiion  of  another;  exposed,  liable,  ob- 
noxious; being  that  on  which  any  action 
operates. 

Subject,  sub'jekt.  s.  (492) 

One  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of  another ; 
that  on  which  any  opeiration  either  menial,  or 
material  is  performed;  that  in  which  any  thing 
inheres  or  exists;  in  Grammar,  the  nominative 
case  to  a  verb,  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the 
Subje£i  of  the  verb. 

Subjection,  sub-jek'shAn.  s. 

The  a6l  of  suhdfuing ;  the  state  of  being  under 
govcroment. 

Subjective,  sub-jek'tiv.  a. 

Relating  liot  to  the  objed,   but  to  the  sub- 

jca. 

Subingression,  sub-!n-gr^sh'un.  s. 
Secret  entrance. 

To  Subjoin,  sub-j6!n'.  v.'a. 

To  add  at  the  end,  to  add  afterwards. 

SuBiTANEOUS,  sub-c-ta'nc-us.  a. 
(314)  Sudden,  hasty. 

To  Subjugate,  siib'ju-gate.  v.  a. 

To  com^uer,  to  subdue ;  to  bring  under  do- 
minion bv  force. 
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Subjunctive,  sub-jung'tiv.  a. 

Subjoined  to  something  cUo. 

SuBLAPSARY,  sub-lap'sa-re.  a. 
Done  after  the  tall  of  man. 

SuBLAPSARiAN,  sub-lap'sa-rc-an.  s. 
One  who  holds  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  the 
choice  which  he  made  of  his  people,  consi- 
dered them  as  fallen. 

SuBLATiON,  sub-la'shun.  s. 

The  atl  of  taking  away. 
SuBLEVATiON,  sub-lc-vi'shun.  s. 

The  a6k  of  raising  on  high. 
SUBLiMABLE,  s&b-li'ma-bl.  a. 

Possible  to  be  sublimed. 

SuBLiMABLENESS,  sub-ll'ma-bl-nes. 
8.  Quality  of  admitting  sublimation. 

Sublimate,  sub'le-mat.  s.  (91) 

Any  thing  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort;  quick- 
silver raised  in  the  retort. 

To  Sublimate,  sub'le-mate.y.  a. 
(91]  To  raise  by  the  force  of  chemical  fire; 
to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  elevate. 

Sublimation,  sub-le-ma'shun.  s. 

A  chemical  operation  vkhich  raises  bodies  in 
the  vessel  by  tnc  force  of  fire ;  exaltation,  ele- 
vation, act  of  heightening  or  improving.  ' 

Sublime,  &ub-blime'.  a. 

High  in  place,  exalted,  aloft;  high  in  ex- 
cellence, exalted  by  nature ;  high  in  style  or 
sentiment,  lofty,  grand;  elevated  by  joy; 
haughty,  proud. 

Sublime,  sub-blime'.  s. 

The  grand  or  lofty  style. 

To  SuBLiMS,  sub-blime'.  v.  n. 

To  raise  by  a  chemical  fire ;  to  raise  on  high ; 
to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  improve. 

To  Sublime,  sub-blime'.  v.  n. 
To  rise  in  the  chemical  vessel  by  the  force  of 
fire. 

Sublimely,  sub-blime' le.  ad. 

Loftily,  grandly. 

Sublimity,  sub-blim'i-te.  s. 

Height  of  place,  local  elcvatiou ;  heiglit  of 
nature*  excellence ;  loftiness  of  style  or  sen- 
timent. 

Sublingual,  sub-l!ng'gwal.  a. 

Placed  under  the  tongue. 

Sublunar,  sub-lu'nar.   ? 
Sublunary,  sub'lu-nar-^.  5  *' 

Situated  beneath  the  moon,   earthly, 
trial. 

fjf^  Accenting  the  word  sublunary  on  the  first 
syllable  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  No.  503,  and  undtfr  the  wordj 
Academy,  Incomparable,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Bu- 
chanan, W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  accent 
the  first ;  and  Bailey  and  Penning  only,  the 
second  syllable. 

Submarine,  sub-rna-rc4n'.  a. 

Lying  or  a£ling  under  the  sea. 
To  Submerge,  sub-m6r}c'.  v.a. 

To  drown,  to  put  under  water. 

Submersion,  sub-mer'shSn.  s. 
The  a£l  of  drowning,  state  of  being  drowned, 
the  a6i  of  putting  under  water. 
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tr  {559).  F4tc(73),fir  (77),fall(83),  fSt  (81);  mi(93),mSt(93);  plne(l05),p!n  (107);  n4(i62),  mive  (164). 


R,  s5b-min'!s-*1 
ATE,s5b.in!ii'  r-^- 


ToSUBMINISTER 

tur. 

ToSUBMINISTRATE 
fs-trate. 
To  supply,  to  afford. 

To  SuBMiNiSTER,  sub-mfn'is.tur. 
V.  n.  To  subserve. 

SuBMiss,  sub-m!s'.  a. 
Humble,  submissive,  obsequioas. 

Submission,  sub-mfsh'un.  s. 

Dchvciy  of  himself  to  the  power  of  another ; 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  dependence; 
acknowle<^ment  of  a  feuh,  confession  of  error, 
obsequiousness,  resignation,  obedience. 

Submissive.  sub-mJs'siv.  a.  (428) 

Humble,  testifying  submission  or  inferiority. 

Submissively,  sSb-mfs'siv-le.  ad. 

Humbly,  with  confession  of  inferiority. 

SuBMissiVENESS,  sub-m!s's?v-nes.  s. 
(158]  Humility,  confession  of  fauK,  or  infe- 
riority. 

SuBMisSLY.  s5b-rn!sM4.  ad. 
Humbly,  witir  submission. 

To  Submit,  sub-raU'.  v.  a. 

To  let  down,  to  sink ;  to  resign  to  authority; 
to  leave  to  discretion*  to  refer  to  judgment. 

To  Submit,  sub-m!t'.  v. n. 
To  be  subjc£l,  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another,  to  yield. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  Sub-Hlul'te-pl.  S. 
A  submulti}7le  number  or  quantity  is  that- 
wbich  is  contained  in  another  number  a  certain 
number  of  times  exaflly ;  thus  three  is  Sub- 
multiple  of  twenty-one,  as  being  contained  in 
it  exaaly  seven  times. 

SuBOCTAVE,  sub.ok'tave.     1 

SuBOCTUPLE,  sSb-ok'tu-pl.  f^' 
Containing  one  part  of  eight. 

Subordinacy,  sub-6r'di-na-si.* 
SuBORDi  NANCY, sub-&r'de.nan. 

sc. 

The  sute  of  being  subjed ;  aeries  of  su 

nation. 

.  Subordinate,  sub-ir'di-nat.  a.  (91) 
Inferior  in  order;  descending  in  a  regular 
series. 

SuBORDiNATELY,  sSb^r'de-naUli. 
ad.  In  a  series  regularly  descending. 

Subordination,  sub-ir-de-ni'- 
shun.  s. 

The  stale  of  being  inferior  t6  another ;  a  series 
regularly  descend mg. 

To  Suborn,  sub-irn'.  v.  a. 
To  procure  privately,  to  procure  by  secret  col- 
lusion ;  to  procure  by  indire£^  means. 

Subornation,  sub-ir-na'shun.  s. 

The  crime  of  procuring  any  to  da  a  bad 
adroo. 

Suborner,  sub-4r'nur.  &.  (os) 

Oue  that  procures  a  bad  adion  to  Ee  done. 

Subpcena,  sfib-pe'na.  s.  (92) 
A  writ  commanding  attendance  in  a  court,  un- 
der a  penalty. 

(^  This,  like  most  other  technical  words,  is  often 
corrupted  into  ^«-^^fftf.-— See  C  &  E  f  f  . 

SuBQUADRUPLE,sub.kw6d'dri-pI.a. 
CootaiDing  one  part  of  four. 

SuBQUiNTUPLE,  sub-kwin'tu-pl.  a. 
Contaioing  one  part' of  five. 

Subrector,  sub-rek'tur.  s.  (166) 
The  rector's  vtcegereot. 


Subreption,  sub-rep'shun.  a. 
The  a£l  of  obtaining  a  tavour  by  surprize  or 
unfair  representation. 

SuBREpTiTious,  sub-rcp-tlsh'ui.  a. 

Fraudulently  obtained. 

To  Subscribe,  sub-sknbe'.  v. a. 

To  give  consent  to,  by  underwriting  tlie  name; 
to  attest  by  writing  the  name ;  to  contra£l,  to 
limit,  not  used  in  this  last  sense. 

Subscriber,  sub-skri'bfir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  subscribes  ;  one  who  contributes,  to 
any  undertaking. 

Subscription,  sub-skr!p'shfin.  s. 

Any  thing  underwritten ;  consent  or  attesta- 
tion given  V  underwriting  the  name ;  the  aB 
or  *tet*,  of  contributing  to  any  undertaking*! 
submission^  obedience.  Not  used  in  this  last 
sense. 

Subsection,  sSb-sek'shun.  s. 

A  subdivision  of  a  larger  seBion  into  a  lesser. 
A  setiion  of  a  sedion. 

Subsequence,  sub'sc-kw^nse.  s. 

The  state  of  following,  not  precedence. 

Subsecutive,  sub-slk'kA-tiv.  a. 

Following  in  train. 

Subsepjuple,  sub-sep'tu-pl.  a.* 
CoRUining  one  of  the  seven  parts. 

Subsequent,  sfib'si-kwent.  a. 
Following  in  oain,  not  preceding. 

Subsequently,  sdb'si-kwint-le.ad. 
Not  so  as  to  go  before,  so  as  to  follow  in 
train. 

To  Subserve,  sub-slrv\  v.  a; 

To  serve  in  tutK>rdination,  to  serve  instru- 
mentally. 

Subservience,  sub-ser'vl.lnse.  \ 
Subserviency,  sfib-sir'vc-ln-si.  J 

s.  Instrumenul  fitness  or  use. 

Subservient,  sub-ser'vc-lnt.  a. 

Subprdinate,  insiriiinentally  uaefiil. 

Subsextuple,  sSb-jeks'tu-pl.  a. 
G)ntaioing  one  part  of  six. 

To  Subside;  sfib-side'.  v.  n. 
To  sink,  to  tend  downwards.  ' 

Subsidence,  sfib-si'dlnse.  \ 
Subsidency,  sub.si'den-se,  / ^' 
The  a£l  of  sinking,  tendency  downwards. 

Subsidiary,  xuh-sid'e-a-r^,  or  sub- 

sid'ji-a-re.  a.  (293)  (294)  (376) 
Assistant,  brought  in  aid. 

To  Subsidize,  sub'se^ze.  v.  a. 

To  give  money  to  receive  aid  or  assistance. 
(|:jr  This  word  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the 

last  war ;  if  so,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  an 

action  so  common  before  should  not  have  ge« 

nerated  a  verb  to  express  it. 

Subsidy,  sub'se-de.  s. 
Aid,  commonly  such  as  is  given  in  money. 

To  Subsign,  sub-sine',  v.  a. 
To  sign  under. 

To  Subsist,  sub-siat'.  v,  n. 

To  continue,  to  retain  the  present  state  or 
condition;  to  have  means  of  living,  to  be 
maintained ;  to  adhere,  to  have  existence. 

Subsistence,  sub-sis'tensc.  s. 

Real  being ;  competence,  means  of  support. 

SuBSisTENTy  sub-sis^tem.  a. 

Having  real  being. 


I  SuBSTANCe,  sub'stanse.  s. 

Being,  somethmg  existing,  something  of  which 
we  can  say  that  11  is  ;  that  which  suppons  ac- 
cidentr;  the  essential  part;  something  real, 
not  imaginary  ;  something  solid,  not  empty; 
body,  corporeal  nature ;  wealth. 

Substantial,  lub-stan'shal.  a. 

Real,  actually  existing;  true,  solid,  nea!, 
not  merely  seeming;  corporeal,  material; 
strong,  stout,  bulky;  responsible,  moderately 
wealthy. . 

SUBSTANTIALS,  sub-stSn'shalz.  s. 
Without  singular.     Essential  ports. 

Substantiality,  sub-stan-she-al'- 


LtL 


s. 


Real  existence ;  corporeity. 

Substantially,  sub-stan'Rlial-e.ad» 

In  manner  of  a  subst^fice,  with  reality  of  exis- 
tence ; strongly,  solidly;  truly,  really,  widi  fixed 
purpose;  with  competent  weahh. 

Sub^stantialness,  sub-Stan' shal- 
nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  substantial;  firmness, 
strength,  power  of  iMting. 

To  Substantiate,  sub-stan'shc-aie. 

v.  a.  To  make  to  exist. 

Substantive,  sub'stan-tjv.  s.  (512) 

A  notti^  betokening  the  thing,  not  a  qtnlity. 

To  Substitute,  sub'ste-tute.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

Substitute,  sub'ste-tfite.  s.  (463)  • 

One  put  to  act  in  the  place  of  another. 

Substitution,  sub-sti-ti'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  placing  any  person  or  thing  in  the 
room  of  another. 

To  Substract,  sfib-^strajit'.  v.  a. 
To  uke  away  part  from  the  whole ;  to  take 
one  number  from  another.— ^Sec  To  Sub- 
tract. 

SuBSTRACTiON,  sSb-strSk'shun  s. 
The  act  of  uking  part  from  the  whole ;  the 
taking  of  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  greater 
of  the  like  kind,  whereby  to  find  out  a  third 
number.  * 

SUBSTRUCTION,  sub-strSk'shun.  s. 
Underl^uilding. 

SuBSTYLAR,  sub-sti'lar.  a. 
Siibstylar  line  is,    in  Dialling,   a  nght  line, 
whereon  the  gnomon  or  style  of  a  diill  is  erec- 
ted at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

SUBSULTIVE,  s3b-sfil'rfv.       ^  1 

SuBSULTORY,  sub'sul-tur-c.  J  *' 
Bounding,  moving  by  starts. 

Q;:^  Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who 
has  accented  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  as  I 
have  done  ;  for  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr* 
Kcnrick,  Barclay,  Fenning,  Bailqf,  and  Ed- 
tick,  accent  the  second.  Its  companion,  /V- 
sulicry,  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr. 
Shendan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Fenmng  :  but  on  the  second  by 
Dr.  A^h,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  En- 
tick.  As  these  two  words  must  necesiariiy  be 
accented  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Johnson  and  Fen- 
ning are  inconsistent.  But  though  tbe-majotity 
of  authorities  are  against  me  in  both  tJioe 
words,  I  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not 
clearly  on  my  side.    Sec  Principles.  No.  512. 

SUBSULTORILY,  sub'suUtur-^.Je.  ad. 
In  a  bounding  manner. 

SuBTANGENT,  sub-tan'jent.  s. 
In  ar4y  curve,  is  the  line  which  determines  the 
imersedion  of  the   tangent  in  the  axb  pro- 
longed. 
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.,  sub-ter-r5'ni-al.^ 
4,sub-ter-ra'ne-an.  > 

2f         3  t  f       I     2       I 

JS,sub-ter-Fa  ne-us  J 


To  Subtend,  sub-tend',  v.  a. 

To  be  extended  under. 

Subtense,  sub-tense'.  s. 
Tbe  choird  of  an  arch|  that  which  is  extended 
under  any  thing. 

SUBTERFLUENT,  sSb-tei'flu-cnt.  1 

Subterfluous,  sub-ier'flu-us.    / 
a.  (518)  Running  under. 

Subterfuge,  sub'ter-fudje.  s, 
A  shift,  an  evasion,  a  trick. 

wSuBTERRANEAL,  sub-ter-r5'ni-al 

Subterranean 

Subterraneous, 

a.  Lying  under  tbe  earth,  placed  below  the 
surface.    The  two  lau  words  only  are  in  use. 

SuBTERRANiTY,  sfib-t^r-ran'e-tc,  s. 
A  place  under  ground.     Not  in  use. 

Subtile,  sub'til.  a.  (i4o) 

Thin,  not  dense;  nice,  fine,  delicate:  pier- 
cing, acute;  cunning,  artful,  sly,  subdolous, 
deceitful ;  refined,  acute  beyond  exactness. — 
Sec  Subtle. 

SuBTiLELY,  sub'tfl-le.  ad. 
Finely,  not  grossly  ;  artfully,  cunningly. 

Subtileness,  sub'til-nes.  s. 
Fineness,  rareness;  cunning,  artfulness. 

To  Subtiliate,  sub-tii'yate.  v.  a. 
(213)  To  make  thin. 

Subtiliation,  sub-til-y4'shun,  s. 
The  a6l  of  making  thin. 

Subtilty,  sub'tll-ti.  S. 
Thinness,  fineness,  exility  of  parts ;  nicety ; 
refinement,  too  much  acutencss ;  cunning,  ar 
tifice,  slyness. 

Subtilization,  sSb-tfl-e-za'shun. 
s.  Subtilization  is  making  any  thing  so  volatile 
»s  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapour ;   refine- 
ment, superfluous  acuteness. 

To  Subtilize,  sub'iil-ize.  v.  a. 
To  make  thin,  to  make  less  gross  or  coarse  ; 
to  r^nc,  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 

Subtle,  sut'tL  a.  (34?)  (405) 

Sly,  artful,  cunning. 
(|;:|r  This  word  and  jjv^/lV,  have  been  used  almost 
indiscriminately  to  express  verv  different  senses, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson;  but  as  custom  has 
adopted  a  different  speltin^,  and  a  different  pro- 
nunciation for  their  different  meanings,  it  is 
presumed  it  has  not  been  without  reason/ 
That  the  first  sense  of  the  word  meaning 
Jine,  acute,  &c.  should  extend  itself  to  the 
latter  meaning  siy,  art/uJ,  &c.  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  tt  words  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  fall  into  a  bad  sense  ;  witness,  knanfe,  inl- 
iahf  &£.;  but  if  custotn  has  marked  t^his 
difference  of  sense  by  a  difference  of  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  it  should  seem  to  be  an 
effort  of  nature  to  preserve  precision  in  our 
ideas.  If  these  observations  arc  just,  thaab- 
stra£ls  of  these  words  ought  to  be  kept  as  dis- 
tin£i  as  their  concretes;  from  subtile,  there- 
fore, ought  to»be  Ibrmed  stthilty,md  from 
subtie^  subtlety ;  the  b  being  heard  in  the  two 
first  and  mute  in  the  two  last. 

Subtlety,  sut'tl-te.  s. 

Artfulness,  cunning. 

Subtly,  sutMe.  ad. 
Slily.  aitfully,  cunningly,  nicely,  delicately.   ' 

To  Subtract,  sub-trakt',  v.  a. 

See  SUBSTRACT. 


0^  This  orthography  scans  to  prevail  over 
substrq^.  The  van  i  ry  of  deri v  ing  words  fi  om 
the  La'tin  rather  than  a  living  language  is  very 
prevalent:  but  the  s  in  this  word  imcrvening 
between  the  two  mutes  certainly  makes  rhe 
word  flow  more  easily,  and.  the  alteration  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted. 

Subtraction,  sub-trak'shun,  s. 

.  See  SUBSTRACTION. 

Subtrahend,  sub-trl-hend'.  s. 

The  number  to  be  taken  from  a  larger 
number.' 

Subversion,  sub-vcr'shun.  s. 

Overthrow,  ruin,  dcbuuflion. 

Subversive,  sub-vcr'slv.  a.  (l^s) 

Having  tendency  to  ovtrturn. 

To  Subvert,  sub-ven'.'v.  a. 

Toovcnhrowf  to  overturn,  to  destroy,  to  turn 
upside  down ;  to  corrupt,  to  confound. 

SUBVERTER,  sub-vert'ur.  s.  (ps) 
Overihrower,  destroyer. 

Suburb,  sub'urb.  s. 

Building  without  the  walls  of  a  city  ;  the  con- 
fines, ^  the  out-part. 

Suburban,  sub-urb'an.  a.  (bS) 

Inhabiting  tbe  suburb. 

Subworker,  sub-wurk'ur.  s. 
Underworker,  subordinate  helper. 

Succedaneous,  suk-se-d4'ne.fis.  a. 
Supplying  ihe  place  of  something  else. 

Succedaneum,  suk-si-da'ne-um.  s. 
(503}  1  hat  which  is  put  to  serve  for  some- 
thing else. 

To  Succeed,  s.uk-sied'.  v.  n.  (246) 

To  follow  in  order  ;  to  come  into  the  place 
of  one  who  has  quitted ;  to  obtain  one's  wish, 
to  terminate  an  undertaking  in  the  desired  ef- 
fe£i;  to  terminate  according  to  wish. 

To  Succeed,  suk-sced'.  v.  a. 

To  follow,  to  be  subsequent  or  co^isequent  to ; 
to  prosper,  to  make  successful. 

SuccEED/ER,  suk-sced'fir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  follows,  one  who  comes  int( 
place  of  another. 

Success,  suk-ses'.  s. 

The  termination  of  any  affair  happy  or  un- 
happy. 

Successful,  suk-s?s'ful.  a. 

T*rosperous,  happy,  fortunate. 

Successfully,  suk-ses'ful-e.  ad. 

Prosperously,  luckily,  fortunately. 

SuccESSFULNESS,  suk-ses'ful-nes.  s. 
Happy  conclusion,  desired  events,  series  of 
gotxf  fortune. 

Succession,  suk-uesh'un.  s. 

.  Coiuecution,  series  of  one  thing  or  person  fol- 
lowing; another;  a  8cric&  of  things  or  persons 
following  one  another ;  a  lineage,  an  order  of 
descendariis  ;  the  power  or  right  of  coming  to 
the  inheritance  of  ancestors. 

Successive,  suk-ses'siv.  a.  {i58) 

Following  in  order,  continuing  a  course  or 
consecution  uninterrupted;  inherited  by  suc- 
cession. 

Successively,  suk-s€s'siv-Ie.  ad. 

In  uninterrupted  order,  one  after  another. 

Successiveness,  suk-sls'siv-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  successive. 

Successless,  sdk-s|s'lls.  a. 
Unlucky,  unfortunate,  failing  of  the  event  de- 
sired. 


into  the 


Successor,  suk'sls-sur,  or  suk-scs'- 
ur.  s.  (503) 

One  that  follows  in  the  place  or  chara£ier  of 
another,  corielative  to  Preoocessor. 

(}3^  This  word  is  not  unfrequcntly  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable^  as  if  it 
were  formed  from  success ;  but  this  acceiitua- 
tion,  though  agreeable  to  its  Latin  original, 
has,  as  in  Confessor,  yielded  to  the  prevailing 

Biwef  of  the  English  antepenultimate  accent : 
r.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  £lphinston» 
and  Entick,  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syl- 
lable; and  Dr.  Ash.  Dr.  Kcnrick,  W.  John- 
ston,  Mr.  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  on 
the  second;  Barclay  and  Penning  ^ve  both, 
but  prefer  the  first:  Mr.  Scott  gives  both, 
and  prefers  the  second ;  but,  from  tne  opinion 
that  is  foolishly  gone  forth,  that  we  ought  to 
accent  words  as  near  the  beginning  as  possible 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  antepenultimate 
accent  will  prevail. 

Succinct,  suk-sfngkt'.  a.  (408) 
Tucked  or  girded  up,   having   the    clotnee 
drawn  up;  snort,  concise, v brief. 

Succinctly,' suk-singkt'le.  ad. 

Briefly,  concisely. 

Succory,  suk'kur-e.  s.  (557) 
A  plant. — Sec  Dome sti c k. 

To  Succour,  suk'kur.  v.  a.  (314) 
To  help,  to  assist  in  difficulty  or  distress,  to 
relieve. 

Succour,  suk'kur.  s. 

Aid,  assistance,  relief  of  anv  kind,  help  in 
distress ;  the  persons  or  things  that  bring 
help. 

SuccouRER,  suk'kur-ur.  s.  (98) 
Helper,  assistant,  reliever. 

SuccouRLESS,  suk'kur-lls.  a. 
Wanting  relief,  void  of  friends  or  help. 

SuccuLENCY,  suk'ku-lln-se.  s. 
Juiciness. 

Succulent,  suk'ki-lent.  a. 

Juicy,  moist. 

To  Succumb,  sdk-kSmb'.  v.  a. 

To  yield,  to  sink  under  any  difficulty. 
SuccussiON,  suk-kush'un.  $. 
The  a£l  of  shaking;  in  Physick,  such  a  shak- 
ing of  the  nervous  .paru  as  is  procured  by 
strong  stimuli. 

Such,  sutsh.  pronoun. 
Of  that  kind,  ot  the  like  kind ;  the  same  that ; 
comprehended  under  the  term  premised;  a 
manner  of  expressing  a  particular  person  or 
thing. 

To  Suck,  suk.  v.a. 

To  draw  in  with  the  mouth ;  to  draw  the  (eat 
of  a  female,  to  draw  with  the  milk;  to  empty 
by  sucking;  to  draw  or  drain. 

To  Suck,  suk.  v.  n. 
To  draw  the  breast ;  to  draw,  to  imbibe. 

Suck,  suk.  s. 

The  ad  of  sucking ;  milk  eiven  by  females. 
Sucker,  suk'kur.  s.  (qs) 
Any  thing  that  draws  bysu6lion;  the  embo- 
lus of  a  pump ;  a  pipe  through  which  an)i 
thing  is  sucked  ;  a  young  twig  shooting  from 
tbe  stock. 

Sucket.  suk'kit.  s.  {qq) 

A  sweat  meat. 

SucKiNGBpTTLE,  s3k'kfng-b8t-tl,  S. 
A  bottle  which  to  children  supplies  the  want 
of  a  pap. 

To  Suckle,  sSk'kl.  v.a.  (405) 
To  nurse  at  the  breast. 
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Suckling,  suk'ling.  s.  (4lo) 

A  young  creature  yet  fed  by  pap. 

Suction,  suk'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  sucking. 
SuDATiON,  su-da'shun.  s. 

Sweat. 
Sudatory,  su'da-tur-e.  8.(512X557) 

Hot-house,  sweating  bath. 
Sudden,  sSd'din.  a.  (i03). 
Happening  without  previous  notice ,  coming 
witnoui  the  common  preparatives;  hasty,  vio- 
lent, rashi  passionate,  precipitate. 

Sudden,  sud'din.  s.  .       xt 

Any  unexpc£ied  occurrence,  surprise.  Not 
in  use.  On  a  sudden,  sooner  ihao  was  cx- 
peaed. 

Suddenly,  sud'd?n-l4.  ad. 

In  an  unexpctted  manner,  without  preparatbn, 
hastily. 

Suddenness,  sud'din-nes.  s. 

State  of  being  sudden,  unexpefted  presence, 
snanner  of  coming  or  happeoiog  unexpec- 
tedly. 

SuDORiFiCK,  sfi-do-rif'fik.  a. 
Provoking  or  causing  sweat. 

SuDORiFiCK,  sii-do-rif'fik-  s.  (509) 
A  medicine  prompting  sweat. 

Sudorous,  si'do-rus.  a.  (314) 

Consisting  oi  sweat. 

Suds,  sudz.  s.  ... 

A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water ;  To  be  »*i  the 
suds,  a  ifaauliar  phrase  for  being  in  any  diffi- 
culty. 

To  Sue,  su.  v.  a.  .    ,     , 

To  prosecute  by  law;  to  gam  by  legal  proce- 
dure. 

To  Sue,  su.  v.  n.  (335) 

To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition. 

Suet,  su'it.  s.  (99)    ,      ,       ^   ,./ 

A  hard  fet,  particularly  diat  about  the  kid- 
neys. 

SUETY,  su'ft-i.  a. 
Consisting  of  suet,  resembling  suet. 

To  Suffer,  suf'fur.  v. a.  (98) 

To  bear,  to  undergo,  to  feel  with  sense  of 
pain  ;  to  endure,  to  support ;  to  allow,  to  per- 
mit ;  to  pass  through,  to  be  affefled  by. 

To  Suffer,  sui'fur.  v.  n. 

To  undergo  pain  or  inconvenience ;  lo  undergo 

punishment;  to  be  injured.^ 
SUFFERABl.E,  Suf  fur-a-bl.  3, 

Tolerable,  such  as  may  be  endured. 
SUFFF.RABLY,  suf'fur-a-ble.  ad. 

Tolerably,  so  as  to  be  endured. 

Sufferance,  suf'fur-ame.  s. 

Pain,  inconvenience,  misen' ;  patience,  mode- 
ration ;  toleration,  permission. 

Sufferer,  suf'fur-ur.  s. 

One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or  in- 
convenience;  one  who  allows,  one  who  pcr- 

Suffering,  suPfur-lng.  s.  (4!o; 

Pain  iufl'crcd. 

To  Suffice,  suf-fr/e'..  .v.  n.  (351  j 
To  be  enough,  to  be  sufficient,  to  be  equal  to 
to  ibc  end  or  purpose. 

To  Suffice,  suf-fize'.  v.a.  (351  j 
To  afford ;  to  supply ;  to  satisfy. 

Sufficiency,  suf-fish'en-se.  s. 

State  of  being  adequate  to  the  end  proposed ; 
qualification  for  any  purpose  ;  competence, 
enough  ;  supply  equal  to  want .  ft  is  used  by 
Temple  for  that  conceit  which  makes  a  man 
ihink  himself  equal  to  things  above  him. 


Sufficient,  sSf-flsh'^nt.  a.  (357) 

Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose,  enough,  com- 
petent ;  qualified  for  any  thing  by  toriane  or 
otherwise. 

Sufficiently,  suf-ffsh'cnt-li.  ad. 

To  a  sufficient  degree,  enough. 
To  Suffocate,  suf'fo-kate.  v.  a. 

To  choak  by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

Suffocation,  suf-fo-ka'shun.  s.   ' 

The  act  of  choaking,  the  state  of  being 
choaked. 

Suffocative,  suf'fo-ka-tiv.  a.  (512) 

Having  the  power  to  choak. 

Suffragan,  suf'fra-euir.  s.  (ss) 

A  bishop  considered  as  &ubjc6t  to  his  metro- 
politan. 
To  Suffragate,  suf'fra-gate.  y.  n. 
(90)  To  votcwiih,  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

Suffrage,  suf  fitdje.  s.  (90) 

Vote,  voice  given  in  a  controverted  point. 

Suffraginous,  suf-fiad'jin-us.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  knee  joint  of  beasts. 

Suffumigation,  suf-fA-rqi-gJ'shun 

8.  Operation  of  fumes  raised  by  hie. 

To  Suffuse,  suf-fuze'.  v.  a. 

To  spread  over  with  soiuctliing  expansible,  as 
with  a  vapour  or  a  lintlure. 

Suffusion,  suf-fu'zhun.  s. 

The  aft  of  overspreading  with  any  thing;  that 
which  is  suffused  or  spread. 

Sugar,  shug'ur.  s.  (175)  (454). 

-The  native  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by 
the  expression  and  evaporation  of  its  juice ; 
any  thing  proverbially  sweet ;  a  chymical  dry 
cry  stall  izauon. 

To  Sugar,  shdg'Sr.  v.  a. 

To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar,'  to 
sweeten. 

Sugary,  shug'ur-e.  a. 
Sweet,  tasting' oi  sugar. 

To  Suggest,  sug-jest'.  v.  a. 

To  hint,  10  intimate,  to  insinuate  good  or  ill; 
to  seduce,  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation ;  to 
infotm  secretly. 

(M-  Though  the  first  g  in  Exaggerate  is,  by  a 
difficulty  of  pronunciation,  assimilated  to  the 
lait,  this  is  not  always  ihc  case  in  the  present 
word.  For  though  we  sometimes  b^jar  it 
sounded  as  if  written  sudjest,  the  most  correfl 
speakers  generally  preserve  the  first  and  last  g 
in  their  distinct  and  separate  sounds. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Nares,  pr<>- 
nouncc  the  g  in  both  syllables  soft,  as  if  writ- 
ten sud'jest.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
Barclay,  make  the  first  ^  hard,  and  the  second 
soil  as  if  written  sug-jest^  as  I  have  done  ;  for 
as  the  accent  is  not  on  these  consonants,  there 
is  not  the  same  apology  for  pronouncing  the 
first  soft  as  there  is  111  exaggerau\  which 
see. 

Suggestion,  sug-jes'tshun.  s. 

Private  hint,  intimatton,  insinuation,  secret 
norification. 

Suicide,  su'e-side.  s.  (l43) 

Self-murder,  the  horrid  crime  of  dettroymg 
onc*s  self. 

Suit,  site,  s.  (342) 

A  set,  a  number  of  things  correspondent  one 
to  the  other ;  clothes  made  one  part  to  answer 
another;  a  petition,  an  address  of  entreaty; 
courtship;  pursuit,  prosecution  ;  in  Law,  Suit 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  instance  of  a  cause, 
and  sometimes  for  the  cause  iudf  ^uced  in 
judgmcut. 


any. 


tur. 


s. 


(98)  (16a) 


Suit,  sute.  v.  a. 

To  fit,  to  adapt  to  something  else ;  to  be  fitted 
to,  to  become ;  to  dress,  to  clothe. 
To  Suit,  site.  v.  n.. 

To  tgrce,  to  accord. 

Suitable,  su'ta-»bl.  a.  (405) 

Fitting,  according  with,  agreeable  to. 

Suitableness,  si-ta-bl-nes.  s. 

Fitness,  agrccableness. 

Suitably,  si'ta-ble.  ad. 

Agreeably,  according  to. 
Suite,  swete.  s,     French, 
Consecution,  scries,   regular  order;   retinue, 
company. 

Suiter, 

SUITOF  , 
One  that  sues,   a  petitioner,  a  supplicant ;  a 
wooer,  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

Suitress,  si'nes.  s. 

A  female  supplicant. 

SuLCATED,  sul'kA-ted.  a. 
Furrowed. 

Sulky,  sul'ke.  a. 

Silently  sullen,  sour,  morose,  obstinate. 
04r  This  word  had  long  been  a  vagabond  in 
conversation f  and  was  not  to  be  found  io  any 
of  our  Dictionaries  till  it  was  lau-ly  admitted 
IO  a  place  in  £niick*t,  and,  from  its  very  fre- 
quent use,  may  now  be  considered  as  a  deni- 
zen of  the  language.  Mr.  Colman  bad,  nracy 
vears  ago,  made  use  of  it  in  his  prologoe  to 
The  Wife  in  the  Right,  where  he  says 

*'  Koxft/i>'  critick  to  the  Playhouse  drawn, 
*•  Whom  modern  Comedy  provokes  lo  yawTu" 

And  this  writers  authority  alone  is  a  sufficient 

rroof  of  the  propriety  ana  mility  of  the  word. 
t  may  perhaps  be  obje6)ed,  thai  the  word 
sullen  is  pcrfccth'  equivalent,  and  renden  this 
word  useless.  Those,  however,  who  conndcr 
language  philosophically,  know  ihat  there  are 
no  words  perfectly  synonimons,  and  coa«- 
quently  that  there  are  no  useless  words.  If  it 
be  asked  what  is  the  difference  between  thcK 
words,  I  would  answer,  that  sullenness  seems 
to  be  an  habitual  sulkiness,  and  suikincks  a 
temporary  sullenness.  The  fcrmer  may  be 
an  innate*  disposition ;  the  latter,  a  dispoutioo 
occasioned  by  recent  injury.  The  one  has  a 
malignancy  in  it  threatening  danger;  theoeber, 
an  obstinate  avcrseness  to  pleasure.  Thus  we 
are  in  a  sullen  mood,. and  in  a  sulky  6t ;  Men 
and  Women  are  said  to  be  sullen^  and  ChiN 
drcn  sulky ;  sullenness  may  be  predicated  of 
inanimate  ohjc^ls,  sulkiness  only  of  suchi» 
arc  animated. 

«•  No  cheerful  breeze  this  tullett  region  knows; 
*•  Thcdrcadtul  East  is  all  the  wind  that  bUv^i  '* 

If  these  distinctions  are  just,  there  is  good  rrasca 
for  receiving  the  word  in  question,  and  iocr-- 
porating  it  into  the  language,  even  thoogh  ic 
had  not  been  adopted  by  the  respectable  writer 
I  have  quoted. 

Sulkiness,  sul'ke-ncs.  s. 

Silent  sullenness,  moroseness,  obstinacy. 

Sullen,  sul'lin.  a.  (g§} 

Gloomy,  discontented  ;  mischievous,  malr^:- 
nant;    intractable,  obstinate;  disoal;  haw, 
dull. 
Sullenly,  sul'lfn-lc.  ad. 

Gloomily,  malignantlv,  intractably. 

Sullenness,  Sul^lin-nes.  s. 
Gloominess,  moroseness,  sluggish  aogci  2  ma- 
lignity. 

Sullens,  sul'llnz.  s. 
Morose  temper,  gloominess  of  mind. 
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To  Sully,  sul'le.  v.  a. 

To  soil,  to  tarnish,  to  dirt,  to  spot. 

Sully,  sul'li.  s. 

Soil,  tarnish,  spot.  ^ 

Sulphur,  sul'fur.  s. 

Brimstone. 

Sulphureous,  suL-fu'^re-us.     1 
Sulphurous,  sul'fur-us.  (314)/ 

Made  of  brimstone,  having  the  qualities  of 
brimstone*  containing  sulphur. 

SuLPHUREOUSNESS,suUfu're.us-nes. 
s.  The  state  of  being  sulphureous 

Sulphur  WORT,  sul'fur-wurt.  s. 
The  same  with  Hogsfcnnel. 

Sulphury,  sul'fur-e.  a. 

Partaking  of  sulphur.. 

Sultan,  sSl'tan.  s.  (88) 

The  Turkish  emperor. 

Sultana,  sul-ta'na.  Sc^Lumbago.\ 
Sultan  ESS,  sul'ta-nes.  / 

s.  The  queen  of  an  Eastern  emperor. 
Sultriness,  sul'tr4-nes.  s. 
The  state  of  being  sultry.  • 

Sultry,  sul'tri.  a. 
Hot  without  ventilation,  hot  and  close,  hot 
and  cloudy. 

Sum,  sum.  s. 
The  whole  of  any  thing,  many  particulan  ag- 
gfcgaied  to  a  total ;  quantity  of  money ;  com- 
pendium, abridgement,  the  whole  alntraQed ; 
the  amount,  the  result  of  reasoning  or  compu* 
tation;  height,  completion. 

To  Sum,  sum.  v.  a. 

To  compute;  to  collect  prticulars  into  a  total ; 
to  comprise,  to  comprenend,  to  collet  into 
a  narrow  compass;  to  have  feathers  full 
grown. 

SuMLESS,  sumMSs.  a. 

Not  to  be  computed. 
S-UMMARiLY,  sSm'ma-re-li,  ad. 

Briefly,  the  shortest  way. 
Summary,  sum'ma-re.  a. 

Short,  brief,  compendious. 

Summary,  sum/ma-ri.  s. 

Compendium,  abridgement. 

SuMMEB,  sum'mur.  s.  (98) 
The    season    in    which    the  sun  arrives  at 
the  hither  sobtice ;  the  principal  beam  of  a 
floor. 

Summerhouse,  sum'mur-h&use,  s. 
An  apartment  in  a  garden  used  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

SumMEI^SAULT.I      2^,^2^^^g^    ^ 

SUMMETISET,         ) 
A  high  leap,  in  which  the  heels  arc  thrown 
over  the  bead. 

Summit^  sum'mit.  s. 

The  top,  the  utmost  height.  . 

To  Summon,  sum'mun.  v.  a.  (166) 

To  call  with  authority,  to  admonish  to  appear, 
to  cite  ;  to  excite,  to  call  up,  to  raise. 

Summoner,  sum'mun-ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  cites. 

Summons,  sum'munz.  s. 

A  call  of  authority,    admonition  to  appear, 
citation. 
SuMPTER,  sum'tur.  s.  (412) 
A  horse  that  carries  clothes  or  furniture. 

Sumption,  sum'shun.  s. 
The  a6^  of  taking. 


Sumptuary,  sSm'tshu-a-re.  a.  ^292) 

Relating  to  cxpence,  regulating  the  cost  oi 
life. 
SuMPTUOSiTY,  sum-tshu-os'^-t^.  s. 
Expensiveness,  costliness. 

Sumptuous,  sum'tshu-us.  a.  (292) 
Costly, expensive, splendid.— See  Presump- 
tuous. 

3uMPTUOUSi.Y,  sum'tshA-us-le.  ad. 
Expensively,  with  great  cost. 

Sumptuousness,  sum'tshu-us-nes.s. 
Expensiveness,  costliness. 

Sun,  sun.  s. 

The  luminary  that  makes  the  day ;  a  sunny 
place,  a  place  eminently  warmed  by  the  sun  ] 
any  thing  eminently  splendid;  Under  the  Sun, 
in  this  world — a  proverbial  expression. 

To  Sun,  sun,  v.  a. 
To  expose  to  the  sun.- 

Sunbeam,  sun' heme.  s. 
Ray  of  the  sun. 

SUNBEAT,  sun'b^e.  part.  a. 
Shone  upon  by  the  sun. 

Sunbright,  sun'brite.  a. 
Resembling  the  sun  in  brightness. 

Sunburn ING,  sdn'bum-ing.  s. 
The  eife£i  of  the  sun  upon  the  face. 

Sunburnt,  sun'burnt.  part,  a. 

Tanned,  discoloured  by  the  sun. 

SuNCLAD,  sun'klad.  part.  a. 
Clothed  in  radiance,  brighr. 

Sunday,  sun'de.  s.  (223) 
The  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun,  the 
Christian  &abbath. 

To  Sunder,  sun!dur..  v. a. 

To  part,  to  separate,  to  divide. 

Sundial,  sfin'di-al.  s. 
A  marked  plate  on  which  the  shadow  points 
the  hour. 

Sundry,  sdn^dre.  a. 

Several,  more  than  one. 

Sunflower,  sun'fl6d-ur.  s. 

A  plant. 

Sung,  sung. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sing. 
Sunk,  sungk. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sink.  (408) 

Sunless,  sun'Ies.  a. 

Wanting  suU)  wanting  warmth. 

Sun  LIKE,  sim'llke.  a. 
Resembling  the  sun. 

Sunny,  sun'ne.  a.  ^ 
Resembling  the  sun,  bright ;  exposed  to  the 
sun,    bright  with  the  sun;  coloured  by  the 
sun. 

Sunrise,  sun'nze,  \^ 

SuNRisiNG,  sun'riz-ing.  (410) / 
Morning,  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Sunset,  sun'set.  s. 

Close  of  the  day,  evening. 
Sunshine,  sun' shine,  s. 
A£lion  of  the  sun,  place  where  the  heat  and 
lustre  of  the  sun  are  powerful. 

Sunshiny,  sun'shi-ne.  a. 
Bright  with  the  sun ;  bright  like  the  sun. 

To.Sup,  sup,  V.  a. 
To  drink  by  mouthfuls,  to  drink  by  little  at  a 
time. 

To  Sup%  sup.  v.  n. 
To  eat  the  evening  meal. 

Sup,  sup.  s. 
A  small  draught,  a  mouthful-of  liquor. 


Superable,  su'per-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Conquerable,  such  as  may  be  overcome. 

({:|"  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  arising  from  want  of  atientionto  the  in- 
fluence of  accent  on  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
which  Riakcs  the  fiist  syllable  of  this  word 
sound  like  the  noun  iboe.  This  pronuncia- 
tion Mr.  Sheridan  has  adopted,  not  only  in 
this  word,  but  in  all  those  which  commence 
with  the  inseparable  preposition  super.  That 
this  is  contrary  10  the  most  f  stabliihci  rules  of 
orthoepy,  may  be  seen  in  Principles,  No.  4,54 
and  402  ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  Mr-  She- 
ridan himself,  may  be  seen  by  his  giving  the  s^ 

.    in  the  words»  insuperable^  insuferabtettess^  in^' 
svperahjVi  and  tnsuperab'dity^  its  simple  sound 
only. — See  IsscPERABLfe. 

SuPERABLENESS,  su'plr-a-bl-nes.  s. 

Quality  of  being  conquerahle. 
ToSupERABOUND,  sA-per-5-bound'. 

V.  n.  To  be  exuberant,  to  be  stored  with  more 

than  enough. 

Superabundance^  su-per-a-bun'- 
danse.  s. 
More  than  enough,  great  quantity. 

Superabundant,  su-per-a-bun'- 
dant.  a. 

Being  more  than  enough. 
Super  ABU  NDANTLY,su-plr-a-bun'- 
dant-le,  ad. 
More  than  sufficiently. 
To  Superadd,  su-per-id'.  v.  n. 
To  add  over  and  above,  to  join  any  thing  so 
as  to  make  it  more. 

SupERADDiTiON,sfi-per-ad-dish'un. 
a.  The  a£l  of  adding  to  something  else ;  that 
which  is  added. 

Super  ADVENiENT,su-per-ad.vi'nl- 
ent.  a. 

Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  some- 
thing ;  coming  unexpe61edly.    • 

To  Superannuate,  su-per-an'nii- 
.    Jte.  V.  a. 

To  impair  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of 

life. 

Super  ANN  uation, su-per-an-nu-a'- 

shun.  s» 

The  state  of  being  disqualified  by  years. 
Superb,  su-perb'.  a. 

Grand,  pompous,  lofty,  august,  stately. 

Supercargo,  su-per-kar'go.  s. 
An  officer  in  the  ship  whose  business  is  to 
manage  the  trade. 

SuPERCELESTiAL,su-per-se-les'tshal 
a.  Placed  above  the  firmament. 

SuPERCiLious,'su.per-sil'yus.  a. 
Haughty,  dogmatical,  didaiorial,  arbitrary. 

Superciliously,  su-per-sil'yus-lc. 

ad.      Haughtily,     dogmatically,    couiemptu- 
ously. 

Superciliousness,  su-per-sil'yfis- 

nes.  s.  (113) 

Haughtiness,  contemptuousness. 
SupERCONCEPTiON,  su-per-kon-slp' 

shun.  R. 

A  conception  made  after  another  conception. 
SuPERCONSEQUENCE^  su-pcr-kon'- 

se-kwense.  s. 

Remote  consequence. 

SupERCRESCENCE,su.per-kres' sense. 
.  s.  That  which  grows  upon  another  growing 
thing. 
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SUPERBMINENCE,  sfi-pCMin'- 

me-neuse. 
Sup^REMiNENcr,  si-p5r-lm' 

Uncommon  degree  of  eminence. 
SypEREMiNENT,8i-pcr-em'ni4-nent 
a.    Eminent  in  a  high  <kgrce. 

To    SuPEREItOGATE,      SU 

jite.  V.  n.  (91) 

To  do  more  tban  duty  requires. 

Supererogation,  su-per-cr-ro-ga' 

thin,  s. 
Performance  of  more  than  dutT  requires. 

Supererogatory,  sA-per-er'rA-ga- 

tur-e.  a.  (512) 
Performed  beyond  the  strid  demands  of  duty. 

SUPEREXCELLENT,  .     S&-plr-2k's^l. 

I^nt.  a. 

£]ccellent  beyond  common  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. 
SUPEREXCRESCENCE^        fiU-plf-cks- 

krls'sinse.  s. 
Something  superfluously  growing. 

To  SuPERFETATE,  si-plr-ft'titc. 
V.  n.   To  conceive  after  conception. 

SUPERFETATION,  si-per-fJ-i4'sh3n. 

s.    One  conception  following  another,  so  that 

both  are  in  the  womb  together. 
Super FiCE.  si' per-fls.  s.  (142) 

Outside,  surface.     Not  used. 

Superficial,  si-per-ftsh'al.  a. 

Lying  on  the  sur&ce,  liOC  reaching  below  the 
tur&ce;  shallow,  contrived  to  cover  some- 
thing; shallow,  not  profound;  smattering, 
not  learned. 

Superficiality,    su-plr-fish-i-al' 
i-ti.  s. 
The  quality  o(  being  superficial. 

Superficially,  s6-pcr-flsh'al-i. 

ad.  On  the  surface^  not  below  the  sarfttce ; 
without  penetration,  without  close  heed; 
without  going  deep ;  without  searching. 

SupERFiciALNESS,su-per-fish'aUries 
a.  Shallowness,  position  on  the  surface ;  slight 
knowledge,  false  appearance. 

Superficies,  sfi-pir-ffsh'cz.  s. 

(505)    Outside,  surface,  superfice. 
Superfine,  si-p^r-fine'.  a.  (524) 

Eminently  fine. 

SupERFLUiTANCEjsi-pcr-flu'e-tansc 
s.    The  a£l  of  floating  above. 

Super  FLU  IT  ANT,  su-per-fli'v^i-tant. 
a.    Floating  above. 

Superfluity,  sfi-p^r-fli'e-ti.  s. 

More  than  enough,  plenty  beyond  \ue  of 
necessity. 

SuPERFLUOUS.si-per'fli-fis.a.  (5I8) 
Exuberant,  more  than  enough,  unnecessary. 

Superfluousness,     su-per'fli-fis^ 
nis,  s. 
The  state  of  beine  superfluous. 

Superflux,  su'plr-fluks.  s. 
That  which  is  more  than  is  wanted. 

SUPERIMPREGNATIOK,      SU-per-lm- 

prcg-n&'shun.  s. 
Superconception,  superfetation. 

Superincumbent^  s&-per-!n-kum' 
bent.  s. 
Lying  oo  the  top  of  aomething  clie. 


To  Superinduce,  su-per-m-dusc  . 

V.  a.    To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  something 
else  ;  to  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  be- 
longing to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 
Suf*RiNDUCTiON,   su-plr-in-duk' - 
shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  superinducing. 

SuPERiNjECTiON,     su-per-iti-jck'- 

shun.  s. 

An  inj<:£lion  succeeding  upon  another. 
SupERiNSTiTUTiON,  si-per-!n-ste- 

tu'shiin,  s.  ' 

In  LaWy  one  institution  upon  another. 
To  Superintend,  su-per-!n-tend'. 
V.  a.   To  oversee,  to  overlook,  to  take  care 
of  others  with  authority. 

Superintendence,  s4-plr-!o 
tcnd'ense. 


Superintendency,  sfi-pli 
tind'en-se. 
Superiour  care,  the  ad  of  overseeing  with 
authority. 

Superintendent,  s4-pir.ln*tin'- 

dent,  s. 

One  who  overlooks  others  aatboritatively. 
Superiority,  s&-pc-i4-ir'i-ti.  s. 

Pre-eminence,  the  quality  of  being  greater  or 
higlier  than  another  m  any  resped. 

Superior,  sA-pi'ri-ur.  a.  (166) 
Higher,  greater  in  dignity  or  excellence,  pre- 
ferable or  preferred  to  another;  upper,  higher 
locally ;  free  from  emotion  or  conceni,  un- 
conquered. 

Superior,  si-pi're-ur.  s. 
One  more  excellent  or  dignified  than  another. 

Superlative,  sfi-per'la-tfv.  a. 

Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  degree ; 
rising  to  the  highest  degree. 

Superlatively,  sfi-pir'li.t!v.li. 

ad.  In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
highest  degree  ;  in  the  nighest  degree. 

SuPERLATlVENESS;Si-plr'la-tiv-nls 
s.    The  state  of  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

SuPERLUNAR,  su-per-li'nar.  a. 
Not  sublunary,  placed  above  the  moon. 

Supernal,  su-per'naK  a.  (88) 

Having  an  higher  position,  locally  above  us; 
relating  to  things  above,  placed  ab«ve,  ce- 
Icitial. 

Supernatant,  su-plr-na'tant.  a. 

Swimming  above. 

SupERNATATiON,su-per-na-ti'shun. 
s.  The  aB  oi  swimming  on  the  top  of  any 
thing. 

SuPERNATURAL,si.per-nat'tslm-ral. 
a.    Being  above  the  powers  of  nature. 

SuPERNATURALLY,su-per-nat'tshu- 

ral^.  ad. 

In  a  manner  above  the  coune  or  power  of 
nature. 

Supernumerary,    su-pJr-nu'iner- 

ar-e.  a. 

Being  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual,  or 
a  round,  number. 

To  SuPERpON DERATE,  si-plr-pon' 

der-ate.  v.  a. 
To  weigh  over  and  above. 

SuPERPROPORTiON,  si-pcT-pro-por' 
shun.  s. 
Overplus  of  proportion. 


SUPERPURGATION,    si-pcr-pur.gl' 
shun.  s. 
More  purgation  than  enough. 

SUPERREFLECTION,    si-plf-rC-filk' 

shun.  s. 
Refledion  of  an  image,  refle£led. 

SUPERSALIBNCY,  8u-pJr-8a'le-cn.sc. 
s.    The  a£i  of  leaping  upon  any  thing. 

To  Superscribe,  s&-pir.8kribe'.v.a. 
To  inscribe  upon  the  lop  or  outiidc. 

SupERSCRiPTiONjsi-pir-skrVshun. 
s.  ^  The  a6t  of  superscribing ;  ditt  vfaith  4 
written  oa.tfae  top  or  outside. 

To  Supersede,  su-per-sedc'.v.a. 

To  make  void  or  ioemcacioos  hj  lupoior. 
power,  to  set  aside. 

Supersedeas,  sA-pJr-se'di-k  s. 

In  Law^the  name  of  a  writ  to  stop  or  xt  side 
some  proceeding  at  law. 

SUPERSERVICEABLE,  SU-plr-sJr'vC- 

sa-bl.  a. 
Over-tofficipus. 

Superstition,  sfi-plr-stUVuD. s. 

Uimecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  religion,  tfli- 
gion  without  morality;  false  rcljiion,  i»e- 
rence  of  beings  not  proper  ob^em  of  l^^ 
rence;  ovcr-nicety,  exaaness  too  soupslao. 

Superstitious.  sA-pir-sdsh'us.  a. 

Addiaed  to  superstition,  tiill  of  idle  hoda or 
•crui^  with  regard  10  religioD;  ova  xa- 
rate,  scrupulous  beyond  need.  ^ 

SuPERSTITIOUSLY,s4-plr.$dsll'u$lc 
ad.    In  a  supentitious  manner. 

To  SUPERSTRAIN,  si-pcr-stiinc'. 
V.  a.    To  strain  beyond  die  just  stmch. 

To  SuPERSTRUCT,  si-per-«trulu'. 
V.  a.    To  boild  upon  any  tbiog. 

SupERSTRUCTiON,si-pef-struk'5bua 
s.    An  edifice  raised  on  any  driqg- 

SuPERSTRUCTiVE,  si-ocr-siruk  tiv. 
a.    Built  upon  something  else.        ^  , 

Superstructure,  si-pcMirok - 
tshure.  s.  ^ 

That  which  is  raised  or  built  opon  toatm 
else.  'ilk 

Supersubstantial,    $u-pcr4ub. 
stan'shal.  a. 
More  than  substantial.  ^   „ 

SUPERVACAHEOUS,  si-pcr-va^la • 
ni-us.  a. 

Superfluous,  needless,  unoecessny,  ^^n^ 
no  purpose.  ^     -    ., 

SupERVACANEOUSLY,  su-per-va" 

ne-us-le.  ad. 

Needlessly.  , 

SuPEftVACANEOUSNESS,    SU-pCf-va- 

ka'ni-us-nls.  s. 
Heedlessness. 
To  Supervene,  su-pcr-yenc .  v.n. 

To  come  as  an  extraneous  addition-     ^ 
SUPERVEN lENT,  sH-pcr-vc'nc-cou- 
Added,  additionaL 

Supervention,  su-p2r-vcn'shun.s. 

The  ad  of  supervening. 

To  Supervise,  su-pcr-vizc'.  ▼•>• 

To  overlook,  to  oversee.  ^ 

Supervisor,  si'-p^r'vi-zSr.  s.  (if^ 
An  overseer,  an  iiispe£lor. 
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To  SupERViVE,  su-pt-r-vive'.  V.  n. 
To  overlive,  to  outlive. 

Supination,  vsu-pc-na'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  lying  with  the  face  upward. 

Supine,  su-plne'.  a.  (i4o) 
Lying  wiih  the  face  upward ;  leaning  back- 
wards ;  negligent,  careless,  indolent,  drowsy. 

Supine,  su'pine.  s.  (i40)  (494) 

In  Grammar,  a  term  signifying  a  paiticalar 
kind  of  verbal  noun. 

Supinely,  si-plae'le.  ad. 
With  the  face  upwards;  drowsily,  thougbt- 
Icsaly,  indolently. 

SupiNENESS,  su-pme'nis.  s. 
Posture  with   the  face  upward;    drowsiness, 
carelessness,  indolence. 

SupiNiTY,  si-pln'e-ti.  s.  (51 1) 
Posture  6f  lying  with  the  foce  upwards;  care- 
lessness, .  indolence,  thoughtlessness. 

SuppEDANEOUS,  sup-p^-di'ne-fls.  a. 
Placed  under  the  feet. 

Supper,  sup'pur.  s.  C9fi) 

The  last  meal  of  the  day,  the  evening  repast. 
SuppERLESS,  sup'pSr-Jes.  a. 
Wanting  supper,  fasting  at  night. 

To  Supplant,  sup-plJm'.  v.  a. 

To  trip  up  the  heels ,  to  displace  by  stratagem, 
to  turn  out,  to  displace,  to  overpower,  to 
force  away. 

SuppLANTER,  s3p-plant'ur.  5, 


•} 


One  that  supplants,  one'  that  displaces. 

Supple,  sup' pi.  a.  (405) 

Pliant,  flexible ;  yieldiiig,  soft,  not  obstinate; 
flattering,  fawning,  bending ;  that  which  makes 
supple. 

To  Supple,  sfip'pl!  v,  tt. 

To  make  pliant,  to  make  soft,  to  make  flexi- 
Me  ;  to  make  compliant. 

To  Supple,  sup'pl.  v.  n. 

To  ^ow  soft,  or  grow  pliant. 

Supplement,  sup'ple-minf.  s. 

Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  defeds  are 
supplied* 

SuppLEiviENTAL,  sup-p!e-nicnt'al 
SupPLEJ4ENTARy,  sup-pli-incnt 
a-rc.    ^  ^ 

a.     Additional,  snrh  as  may  supply  the  place 

of  what  is  lost. 

SuppLENfess,  sup'pl-n'^s.  s. 
Phanincss,    fiexibinty,  readiness  to  take  any 
form ;  readiness  of  coitapliance,  facility^ 

SuppLETORV,  sup'ple-tur-i.  s.  (512) 
That  which  is  to  fill  up  dieficiencics. 

Suppliant,  supfple-ant.  a. 

£ntreating,  beseeching,  precatory. 

SuppLiA>aT,  sup'plc-artt.  s. 

An  humble  petitioner. 

Supplicant,  sup'ple-kant.  s. 

One  that  entreats  or  implores  with  great  sub- 
mission. 

To  Supplicate,  s3p'pl^-k5fe.  v.  n. 

To  implore  to  entreat,  to  petition  submis. 
sively. 

Supplication,  sup-pltki'shSn.  s. 

Petition  humbly  delivered,  entreaty;  petition- 
ary worship,  the  adoration  of  a  suppliant  or 
petiiioocrw 

To  SWPPLY,  Sup-pli'.  V.  a. 

To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen ;  to  give 
something  wanted,  to  yield,  to  afford;  to  re- 
lieve; to  serve  instead  of;  to  give  or  bring, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  to  fill  any  room  made 
vacant;  to  accommodate,  to  furnish.  { 


Supply,  sSp-pli'.  s. 

.Relief  of  want,  cure  of  deficrenctes. 
To  Support,  sup-port',  v.  a. 

To  sustain,  to  prop,  to  bear  up ;  to  endure 
any  thing  painful  withoat  being  overcame ; 
to  endure. 

Support,  sup-p&rt'.  s. 

AQ  or  power  of  sustaining ;  prop,  sustaining 
power;  necessaries  of  life;  maintenance, 
supply. 

Supportable,  su^-pArt'J-bl.  a. 

Tolerable,  to  be  endared. 
SuppoRTABLENESS,     sup-port'a-bU 
nes.  s. 
The  aft  of  being  tolerable. 

SuppoRTANCE,  sOp^port'Snse.  s. 
Maintenance,  support. 

Supporter,  sfip-port'dr.  s.  (qs) 

One  that  supports ;  prop,  that  by  which  any 
thmg  is  borne  up  from  felling ;  sustainer,  com- 
forter; maintainer,  defender.      . 

SupposABLE,  sup-po'za-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  may  be  supposed. 

SUPPOSAL,  sfip-p6'zal.  S.  (88) 
Position  without  proof,  imagination,  belief. 

To  Suppose,  sup-poze'.  v.  a. 

To  lay  down  without  proof,  to-advance  by  way 
of  argumeiit  without  maintaining  the  position ; 
to  admit  without  proof;  to  imagine,  to  believe 
without  examination;  to  requne  as  previous 
to  itself. 

Suppose,  sSp-poze'.  s. 

Supposition,  position  without  proof,  uncvi- 
denced  conceit. 

SupposER,  sup-po'zur 
One  that  supposes. 

Supposition,  sup-po-zlsh'Sn.  s. 

Position  laid  down,  hypothesis,  imagioation 
yet  unproved. 

Supposititious,  sup-piz-e-ttsh'us. 

a.  Not  genuine,  put  by  a  trick  into  the  place 
or  character  belonging  to  another. 

SUPPOSITITIOUSNESS,       Sup-p6z-C- 

tish'us-nes.  s. 
Sate  of  being  counterfeit, 

SUPPOSITIVELY,  sSp-pJz'zi-tiv-li. 
ad.    Upon  supposition. 

SUPPOSITORY,  s3p.pgz'z4-tar-i.  S. 
A  kind  of  solid  clyster. 

To  Suppress,  sSp-pres'.  v.  a. 

To  cnisb,  to  overpower,  to  subdue,  toieddce 
from  any  state  of  afiivity  or  commotion ;  to 
conceal,  not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal ;  to  keep  in, 
not  to  l^t  out. 

Suppression,  sSp.presh'fin.  s. 

The  aa  of  suppressing;  not  publication. 

Suppressor,  sSp-pres'sar.  «.  (166) 
.  One  that  suppresses,  crushes,  or  conceals. 

To  Suppurate,  sdp'pfi-rJtc.  v.  a. 

1  o  generate  pus  or  matter. 

To  Suppurate,  sup'pu-rite.  v.  n. 

1  o  grow  to  pus. 

Suppuration.  sap.pA-r4'sh[Sn.  t. 

The  Tiixming  or  change  of  the  hiatter  of  a 
tumour  into  pus ;  the  matter  supporatcd. 

SuppuRATiVE,s3p'pi.r|.tfv.a.(512) 
Digestive,  j^encrating  matrer. 


(98) 


f^enerating 

SUPPUTATION,  55p.pA.ta'shSn.  s. 
Keckoning,  account,  calculation,  computation. 

To  SuppuTE,  sfip.pite',  V.  a. 

To  reckon,  to  calculate. 
3  N 


SupRALAPSARiAN,  sfi-()rl-lap-sa'r4. 
an.  s. 

One  who  holds  that  God  made  choice  of  his 

people  in  the  pure  mass,  or  without  any  re- 

spc61  to  the  fall. — Asb. 
SupRALAPSARY.  su-pra-lap'sa-rc.  a. 

Antecedent  to  the  fall  of  man. 

SuPRAVULGAR,  su-pra-vul'gfir.  a. 
Above  the  vulgar. 

Supremacy,  su-prem'a-?:e.  s.  (511) 

Highest  place,  highest  authority,  state  of  bc- 
ii)g  Supreme.— Sec  Pr  I M A  c  Y . 

Supreme,  si-pr^me' .  t. 

Highest  in  dignity,    highest  in  authority; 
highest,  most  excellent. 
Supremely,  si-prfeic^le.  ad. 

In  the  highest  degree. 
SURADDITION,  sur-id-dish'Sn.  s. 
Something  added  to  the  name. 

Sural, si'ral.  a.  (88) 
Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

SuRANCJfe,  shA'ranse.  s.  (454) 
Warrant,  secarity. 

To  SURBATE,  sir-bite',  v.  a. 
To  bruise  and  batu:r  the  feet  with  travel,  to 
harass,  ta  fatigue. 

To  Surcease,  sur-aese'.  v.  n. 
To  be  at  an  end,  to  stop,  to  cease,  to  be  no 
longer  in  use;  to  leave  oif,  to  pra£lise  no 
longer. 

To  Surcease,  sur-se*e'.  v.  a. 

To  stop,  to  put  to  an  end. 

Surcease,  sur-sese'.s.  (227) 

Cessation,  stop. 

Surcharge,  s3r-tsharje'.  s. 
Overburden,  more  than  can  be  well  borne. 

To  Surcharge,  sSr-tshdrje'.  v.  a. 

To  overload,  to  overburden. 

SuRCHARGERj  sSr-tshar' j ur.  8.(98) 
One  that  overburdens. 

Surcingle,  sdr'sfng-gl.  s.  (405) 

^     A  girth  with  which  the  bmSen  is  bound  upoB 

a  hors|;  the  girdle  of  a  cassock. 
Surcce,  surk'kl.  s.  (405) 
A  shoot,  a  twig,  a  sucker. 

SuRcoAt,  sur'kAte.  s. 

A  shon  coat  worn  over  the  rest  oF  the  dresi. 
Surd,  sdrd.  a. 

Deaf,  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing ;  unheard. 

nm  perceived  by  the  ear;  not  expressed  by 

any  term. 

SURE;,  shfirc.  a.  (454)  (455) 
Certtin,  unfailing,  ihfalW>le;  confident,  on- 
doubting,  ceruin,  past  doubt  or  danger  ;firp, 
stable,  noiliaMe  tofeiluTe;  To  be  sure,  ccr- 
ralnly. 

Sure,  shfire.  ad. 
Ccruinly,  without  doubt,  doubtless." 

Surefooted,  shure-fut'cd.  a. 

Tieading  firmly,  not  stumbling. 

Surely,  shure'Ji.  ad. 

Certainly,  undoubtedly,  without  doubt ;  firmly, 
t^ithout  httatd. 

SuRENEss,  shure'ncs.  s. 

Certainty. 

SURETISHIP,  slifire't^-sh!p.  s. 

Tbeciffice  of  a  surety  or  bondsman,  the  aft  of 

being  bound  for  another. 
S  u  R  ET Y,  shire'te.  5.     Seg  Nicety. 

Ccjiamt)',  indubitablcrtcss ;  foundation  of  sta- 
bility,  support;  evidence,   ratification;  con- 
firmaiion ;  security  agamst  loss  or  damage,  se 
cunty  for  jfcyment;  hostage,  bondsman,  one 
that  gives  security  for  another. 
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Surf,  &&rL  s. 

The  sweU  of  the  sei  that  beats  ag^init  tlic 
shore  or  a  rock. — MatoM. 

Surface,  s&r'fas.  j.  (91) 

Superficiei,  outside. 

To  Surfeit,  sur'fit.  v.  a.  (255) 
To  feed  with  meat  or  drink  to  satiety  and 
sickness. 

To  Surfeit,  sir'fft.  v.  n. 
To  be  fed  10  satietv  and  sicfcness. 

SuRFElT^sdr'flt.  s. 
Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by  ofer4Unefi« 

SuRFEiTER,  s&r'fluir.  8.  (98) 

One  who  rioo,  a  glutton. 
SuRFEiTWATER,  sflr'flt-wi-tir.  S. 

Water  that  cures  surfeitt. 

Surge,  surje.  s. 
A  swelling  sea*  wave  foUng  abofc  the  gene- 
ral surfsce  of  the  water. 

To  Surge,  surje.  v.  n. 

To  swell,  to  rise  high. 

SuRGBOK,  sSr'jun.  s.  (259) 
One  who  cures  by  nanual  opencioos* 

Surgeon RY,  sur'jftn-re.l 

Surgery,  s&r'jir-i.        /  *. 

The  aft  of  curing  by  laanual  opentioiit. 

SURGYy  s^'j*.  a. 
Rising  in  billows. 

Surlily,  sdrMi-li.  ad. 

In  a  surly  manner. 

Surliness,  sftr'li-nSs.  s. 
Gloomy,  moroseness,  sour  ai^ger. 

Surly,  sir'lL  a. 
Gloomily  rooioae,  rough.  unciTil,  soar* 

To  Surmise,  sjir-mize'.  v.  a. 
To  susped,  to  inuigine  imperfedly ;  to  ima- 
gine without  certain  knowlodlge. 

Surmise,  sir-ini:^e/.  s. 

Impeifcd  notion,  suspkioa. 
To  SuRMOUNTt  sur-midnt'.  v.  a. 

To  rise  above;  to  conquer,   to  overcome; 

to  surpass,  to  exceed. 

Surmountable.  sdr-miunt'S-bK  a. 

Conquerable,  superable. 

Surname,  sur'nime.  s.  (492)  ^  - 

The  name  of  the  family,  the  name  which  one 
has  over  and  above  the  Christian  name;  an 
appellation  added  to  the  original  name* 

To  Surname,  sSr-name'.  v.  a. 
To  same  by  an  appellation  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal name. 

To  Surpass,  sfir-pas'.  v.  a. 

To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond  in  excel- 
lence. 

Surpassing,  sur-pas'sfng.  part.  a. 

ExccIIeot  in  a  bigh  degree. 

Surplice,  surplis.  s.  (i4o) 

The  white  garb  which  the  clergy  wear  in  their 
a£^s  of  mintstration. 

Surplus,  sur'plSs.  1 

SuRPJ.usAGE,sfir'plSs-!djc.(90)  / . 

A  supc-rnorucraiy  uart,  overpltis,  what  remains 
when  use  is  saiisoed. 

SURPRISAL,  sur-pri'zal.  (ss) 

Surprise,  ^ur-prize'. 
Thca£lof  taking  unawares,  the  state  of  being 
taken  unawares;    sudden  conftisioo  or  per- 
plexity. 

To  Surprise,  sur-prizc'.  v.  a. 

To  take  unawares,  to  fall  upon  unexpededly; 
to  astonish  by  something  wonderful  i  to  con- 
fuse or  perplex  by  toincihiiig  sudden. 
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Surprising,  siir.pn'zlng.  part.  a. 

(410)  Wonderfiil,  nising  sudden  wonder  or 

concern.  * 

Surprisingly,  sur-pri'z!ng-lA.  ad. 

To  a  degree  that  raises  wonder,  in  a  manue^ 

that  raises  wonder. 

To  Surrender,  sur-r2n'dur.  v.  a. 

To  yield  upb  to  deuver  up ;  to  deliver  up  to 

an  enemy. 
To  Surrender,  siur-r^n'dur.  v.  n. 

To  yield,  to  give  one's  self  up. 
Surrender,  sdr-rln'dur.  (38)\j 
SuRRiuiDRY,  suT-ren'dri.  / 

The  ad  of  yielding;  the  ad  of  resigning  or 

giving  up  to  another. 

SuRREPTiON,  sur-r^p'sh&n.  s. 
Stuprtse,  sudden  and  uoperceived  invasion. 

Surreptitious,  sur-r^p^tfsh'us.  a. 
Done  by  stealth,  gotten  or  produced  fraudu- 
lently. 

Surreptitiously^  sftr^r^p-tlsh'ds- 
le.  ad. 
By  stealth,  fraudulently. 

To  Surrogate,  s4r'ro-g4te.  v.  a. 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

Surrogate,  s6r'ri.g4tc.  s.  (91) 

*  A  deputy,  a  delegate,  the  deputy  of  an  eccle- 
siastical judge. 

To  Surround,  sur-riund'.  v.  a. 

To  environ,  to  encompass,  to  enclose  on  all 

sides.  • 

SURSOLID,  sur.s&l'!d.  S. 

In  Algebra,  the  fourth  multiplication  or  power 

of  any  number  whatever  uken  as  the  root. 

SURTOUT,  sSr-tiJt'.  8. 

A  large  coat  worn  over  all  the  rest. 
To  Survene,  sfir-venc'.  v.  a. 

Xd  supervene ;  to  come  as  an  addition. 

To  Survey,  sur-v4'.  v.  a. 

To  overlook,  to  have  under  the  view;  to 
oversee  as  one  in  authority;  to  view  as  exa- 
mining. 

Survey,  sur-v4',  orsur'vJ,  s. 

View,  prospect. 

f^  This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few 
yean,  univerally  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  last,  like  the  verb :  but  since  Johnson 
and  Lowth  led  the  way,  avory  laudable  desire 
of  regulating  and  improving  our  language  has 
given  the  substantive  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  according  to  a  very  general  rule  in  the 
language,  (492) ;  but  this  has  produced  an 
anomaly  in  prununciation,-for  wnich,  in  my 
opinion,  the  accentual  distindton  of  the  noon 
and  verb  docs  not  make  amends  :  if  we  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  the 
ry  in  the  last  most  necessarily  be  pronounced 
fjkc  ey  in  barley ^  attomty^  journey^  &c.  Not- 
withstanding therefore  this  accentuation  has 
numbers  to  support  it ;  I  think  it  but  a  short- 
sighted emendation,  and  not  worth  adopting. 
All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the  verb  with 
the  accent  on  the  last,  except  Fenning.  who 
accents  the  firat.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Ptrry,  and  Entick,  ac- 
cent the  first  syllable  of  the  noun ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Bailey,  the  original  lexicogra- 
phers, accent  the  last.  Dr.  Keorick  does  not 
accent  the  nooft,  and  Barclay  has  not  inserted  it. 

Surveyor,  sur-vVfir.  s,  (166) 

An  overseer,  one  placed  to  superintend  othen; 
a  measurer  of  land. 

SuRVEYORSHiP,  sur-vi'ur-shJp.  $, 
The  office  of  a  surveyor. 


To  Survive,  &ur-vivc'.  v.  n. 

1  o  live  after  the  death  of  another ;  to  ie» 
main  alive. 

To  Survive,  survive',  v.  a. 

To  outlive. 

SuRViVER,  sur-vi'vur.  s. 
One  who  outlives  another. 

Survivorship*  sdr-vi'vur-ship.  s. 
The  state  of  outliving  another. 

SuSCEPTIBILiarY,8U8.SCp-ti-b!l'4-tL 
s.    Quality  of  adroittiiVf  tendency  to  admit. 

Susceptible,  sus.sep't^-bl.  a. 

Capable  of  admitting.  See  I N  c  OM  PA  K  A  B  L  s . 

^^"  Dr.  Johnson  says.  Prior  has  accented  this 
word  improperly  on  the  first  qrllable.  To 
which  observation  Mr.  Mason  adds,  **•  Perhaps 
^'  it  is  Johnson  who  has  improperly  placed  the 
'*  accent  00  the  second  syllaDle.'*  If  Mr. 
Mason  were  asked  why  ?  perhaps  he  would  be 
puzzled  to  answer.  If  it  be  said  that  usage  is 
00  the  side  of  Prior,  what  shall  we  thiiik  of 
all  our  orthoepists  who  have  accented  this 
word  like  Johnson  ?  for  thus  we  find  the  woid 
accemed  l^  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scou,  Perry, 
W.  Job Qston,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay.  Entick 
has,  indeed,  the  accent  on  the  first,  but  on  the 
second  of  mscefiive;  and  if  usage  alone  is 
pleaded  for  the  accent  on  the  first,  it  may  be  an- 
swered.- What  can  be  a  better  proof  o«  ussge 
than  toe  authors  I  have  4uoted  ?  But  Nfr. 
Nares,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  re|>iobates 
this  accrnttiation  on  the  first  sylbble,  and  styi 
it  is  hi^h  time  to  oppose  it.  'The  only  argu- 
ment that  can  be  aUeged  for  it,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Elphinston  has  brought  in  ftvoor  of 
compar^U,  aJmirabU^  and  acceUa^ie^  which 
is,  that  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syl- 
bble of  ,these  words,*  they  signify  only  a  physi- 
cal possibility  of  being  comparrdf  admired^ 
and  accepted ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
first,  tbey  signifv  a  fitness  or  worthiness  of 
being  compared,  admirrd,  and  accepted. 
*«  Thus,"  savs  he,  *•  one  thing  is  literally 
*'  compdrabU  with  another,  if  it  can  be  c9m^ 
"  pared  with  it,  though  not  perhaps  ecmpO" 
"  rab/e,  that  is  fit  to  be  compared  to  it ;  to  a 
*'  thit^  may  be  aecffiabit  by  a  man,ihat  is  iar 
**  from  being  dccefiable  to  him."— Prusci- 
*  pies  of  the  Englisb  Latrguaget  vol.  i.  pM.  16^' 
This  is  the  b^t  reason  l  ever  yqt  heard  for  this 
high  accemuation;  but  how  such  a  difierente 
ot  pronunciation  tends  to  perplex  and  obscure 
the  meaning,  may  be  seen  under  the  word 
Bo  wl;  nor  does  the  word  in  qu^tioo  seem 
susceptible  of  such  a  diffierence  in  the  sense 
from  a  different  accentuation.  When  Poea 
are  on  the  rack  for  a  word  of  a  certain  length 
and  a  certain  accent,  it  is  charity  to  make  allow- 
ances for  their  necessities;  but  no  quarter 
should  be  given  to  coxcombs  io  prose,  who 
have  no  better  plea  for  a  novelty  oi  pionui^- 
aiion,  than  a  fop  has  for  being  the  first  hi  the 
fiishion,  however  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

SuscEPTiOK,  sus-s2p'shun.  s. 

A3  of  taking. 

Susceptive,  sfis-cip'tfv.  a.  (157) 

Capable  to  admit. 

Suscipiency,  sSs-slp'p^-cn-si.  s. 

Reception,  admission. 

Suscip^ENT,  s&s-sfp'pe'^m.  s. 

One  who  takes,  one  %rbo  admits  or  receives* 
To  SusciTATE,  sus'se-t4ic:  V.  n. 

(91)  To  rouse,  to  excite. 

SusciTATiON,  sis-si-ti'shun,  $. 
The  ad  of  rousiiw  or  exching. 

To  Suspect,  sos-piki'.  v.  a. 
I     Tp  imagine  with  a  degree  of  firar  and  jealousy. 
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nir  (167).  nJt  (163);  tibe  (171).  i3b  (172),  bill  (173) ;  iil  (299);  pi&nd  (3I3);/Ain  (466),  thIs  (469). 


what  is  not  knowD  ;  to  ima^ne  guilty  withoot 
proof ;  to  bold  uncertain. 

To  Suspect,  sus-pckt'.  v.  n. 

To  imagine  guilt. 

Suspect,  sus-p4kt'.  part.  a. 

Doubtful. 

To  Suspend,  sus-p2nd'.  v,  a.  , 

To  hang,  to  make  to  ban^;  by  anything;  to 
make  to  depend  upoo ;  ^o  inteirupt,  10  make 
10  stop  for  a  time ;  to  delay,  to  hioder  from 
proceeding;  to  debar  for  a  time  from  the 
execution  of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a 
revenue. 

Suspense,  sus-pense'.  s. 

Uncertainty^  delay  of  certainty  or  determina- 
tion ;  ji&.  of  witbboiding  the  judgment ;  pri- 
vation for  a  ume,  impediment  far  a  time;  stop 
in  the  midst  of  two  oppoaites. 

Suspense,  sus-p^nse'.  a. 
HeM  from  proceeding;  held  in  doubt,  heU 
in  expedation. . 

Suspension,  sus-pln'shun.  s. 

Ad  of  making  to  ha^  on  any  iblng;  aft  of 
making  to  depend  on  any  thing;  at)  of  de- 
laying; ad  of  wiUiholding  or  balancing  the 
judgment;  idtemiption.  temporary  cessation. 

Suspensory, sus-pen'sur-c. a.  (512) 

Belonging  to  that  by  which  a  thing  hangs. 
See  Domestic^. 
Suspicion,  sus-pfsh'un.  s. 

Tbe  act  ofsuspeaiog,  imagining  of  something 
ill  without  proof* 

Suspicious,  sfis-p!sh'us.  a.  (314} ., 

Inclined  to  suspect,  inclined  to  imagine  ill 
without  proof;  liable  to  suspicion,  giving  rea- 
ion  to  imagine  ill- 
SuspiciousLY,  s&s-p!sh'fis-le.  ad. 
With  suspicion ;  so  as  to  raise  suspicion- 

Suspiciousness,  sds-plsh'us-n^s.  $. 

Tending  to,^suspicion. 
SuspiftATiON.  sfls-spj-ri'shSn.  s.' 
Sight  act  of  fetching  the  breath  deep. 

Tq  Suspire,  s&s-spire'.  v.  a. 

To  sigh,  to  iefch  the  breath  deep;  it  seems 
in  Stttkespeare  to  mean  only  to  begin  10 
breathe. 

To  Sustain,  82s.tiine^  v.  a. 

To  bear,  to  prc>p,  to  bold  up ;  to  support,  to 
keep  from  sinking  under  evil ;  10  mamuin,  to 
keep;  to  help,  to  relieve,  10  assist ;  to  bear, 
tocnduie ;  to  bear  without  yielding ;  to  suffer, 
to  bear  as  inflicted. 

Sustainable,  s&s.t&'na-bl.  a. 

That  may  be  sustained. 

SusTAiN£R,  sfis.ti'n*ur.  s.  (9s) 
Pne  that  props,  one  that  sopporu ;  one  that 
sofien,  a  tufeicr. 

Sustenance,  sus^^^nanse.  s. 
Support*    maimenance;    necesaries  of  life, 
victuals. . 

SusTENTATiON,  sus.tln-t4'shun.  $• 
Support*  preservation  from  falling;  support 
of  lile,  use  of  victuals ;  maintenance. 

Susurration,  sA-s^r-rl'shin.  t. 
.  Whispe*,  toftaMmiur — ^SccMucv|»iNT. 

Sutler,  nik^t&r.  s..(98) 

A  man  iwi  sells  pKMisions. 

Suture,  s&'u(iure.  s.  (463) 

A  manner  tit  ievfing  or  stitching,  pertiralaify 
wounds;  Sunsre  i»a  partkubraniciibtNA. 

Swab,  sw&b.  si  (85) 
A  kind  of  mo^m  clean  dooii* 

To  SwABt  swob.  V.  a. 
To  clean  Wilh  a  nop* 


Swabber,  swob^bur.  s.  (98) 

A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 
To  Swaddle,  swod'dl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  swathe,  10  bind  in  clothes,  generally  used 
of  binding  new-born  children;  to  beat,  to 
cudgel. 

Swaddle,  swJd'dl.  s.  (405) 

Clothes  bound  rotind  the  body. 
SWADDLINGBAND,    SWod'lIng- 

band 


I 


husbandry;  kp 

To  Swale,  I 

To  Sweal,  1 

To  waste  or  bu 


►V.  a. 


SwADDLINGCLOUT,SWodMlng 

kiiut.  ('"" 

SWADDLINGCLOTH,  SWod'llng-\ 

kiS/A.  :   -^ 

Cloth  wrapped  round  a  new-born  child. 

To  Swag,  swag.  v.  n.  (85) 
To  sink  down  by  iu  weight,  to  lie  heavy. 

To  Swagger,  swag'gur.  v.  n.  (98) 

To  bluster,  to  bully,  to  oe  turbulenily  and  tu- 
multuously  proud. 
Swaggerer.  $wag'gur-ur.  s.  (383) 

A  blusterer;  a  buUyi  a  turbulent  noisy  fiellow. 

SwAGGY,  swag'g^.  a.  (383) 
Dependent  by  its  weight. 

Swain,  swAne.  s.  (202)  (383) 

man  ;  a  coumry  servant  employed  in 
istoral  youth. 
swale.  \ 

swilc.  (227)/ 
EC  away;  to  melt. 

Swallow,  swol'lo.  s.  (327) 

A  small  biid  of  passage,  or,  as  some  lay,  a 
bird  that  lies  hid  and  sleeos  in  wimer. 

To  Swallow,  swJl'lo.  v.  a. 

To  take  down  the  throat ;  to  receive  without 
examination:  to  engross,  to  appropriate;  to 
abtofiy  to  take  in,  to  sinK  in  any  abyss,  to  en- 

Kiph;  to  devour,  to  destroy,  to  be  lost  in  any 
ng,  tobegiveniip. 

Swallow,  sw&l'lo.  s.  (85) 

The  throat,  voracity. 

Swam,  swSm. 

The  pret.  of  Swim. 

Swamp,  sw&mp.  t. 

A  marsii,  a  bog,  a  fen. 

SwAMPYt  sw&m'pi.  a. 

Boggy,  fenny. 

Swan,  swon.  s.  (85; 

A  large  water  fowl. 

Swanskin,  sw&n'skfn.  $• 

Akindof  soltflanneL 

Swap,  sw2p.  ad.  (65) 
Haatify,  with  hasty  violence,  as  he  did  it  Svrap. 

Sward,  swird.  s. 
The  skin  of  bacon ;  tbe  luHace  of  the  ground. 

SWARE,  swirc. 
Tbe  pitt.  of  Swear. 

Swarm.  sw4rm.  s.  (83) 
A  gre^  body  or  nnnba  o^lieei  or  other  maU 
animals;  a  multitude,  a  crowd. 

To  Swarm,  swSrm.  v.  n. 

To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body,  and  qiut  theliive ; 
10  appear  in  multitudes,  to  crowo,  to  throng ; 
10  be  crowded,  10  beovei^run,  to  be  thronged; 
to  breed  mnltitudea. 

jSwaRT,  swirt.      1 

3.WARTH,  sw4r/A./ 

Black,  darkly  brown,  tawny.  In  MiJiOR, 
gloomy,  malignant. 

SwARTHiLY.  svflr'thiAL  ad. 
Blackly,  duskily,  lawniiy. 

aN2 


SwARTHiNESS,  swir'/A4-n&.  8, 
Dsrkness  of  complexion,  uwniness. 

Swarthy,  swar'/Z^i.  a. 
Dark  of  complexion,  black,  dusky,  tawny. 

To  Swash,  sw&sh.  v.  n. 
To  make  a  great  clatter  or  noise. 

SwASH-BUCiLLER,  swosh-buk'ler.  8. 
A  furious  combatant  .—il/Arafr. 

Swasher,  swosh'ur.  s. 
One  who  makes  a  show  of  valour  or  force. 

To  Swathe,  swAthc.  v.  a.  (467) 

To  bind  as  a  child  with  bands  and  rollers. 

To  Sway,  swa.  v.  a. 

To  wave  in  the  hand,  to  move  or  wield  with 
facility;  to  bias,  to  ciire£k  to  either  side;  to 
govern,  to  rule,  to  overpower,  to  influence. 

To  Sway,  swi.  v.  n.    , 
To  hang  heavy,  to  be  drawn  by  weight;  to 
have  weighty  to  have  influence ;  to  bcir  rule, 
to  govern. 

Sway,  swa.  s. 
The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon ;  any  thii^ 
moving  with  bulk  and  power;  power,  rule, 
dominion;  influence*  direction. 

To  Swear,  swire.  v.  n.  <24o) 

Pret.  Swore,  or  Sware;  Part.  pjas.  Sworn. 
To  obtest  some  superiour  power,  to  utter  an 
oath;  to  declare  or  promise  upon  oath;  to 
give  evidence  i^poo  oath ;  toobtetl  the  great 
name  profanely. 

To  Swear,  sw&re.  v.  a.  (240) 
To  put  to  an  oath;  to  declare  upon  oath;  to 
obtest  by  an  oath. 

Swearer^  swi'rAr.  s.  (gs) 
A  wretch  who  obtesu  the  great  name  wanionly 
and  pi^fanely. 

Sweat,  sw2t.  s.  (234) 

The  matter  evacuated  at  the  pores  by  heat  of 
labour;  k^x)ur,  toil,  drudgery;  evaporation  or 
moisture. 

To  Sweat,  swit.  v.  n. 

Pret.  Swet.  Sweted ;    Part.  pass.  Sweaten. 
To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labour ; 
to  toil,  to  labour,  to  drodge ;  to  emit  mois- 
^  ture. 

To  Sweat,  sw4t.  v.  a. 

To  emit  as  sweat.  ^ 

Sweater,  sw^t'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  sweau. 

Sweaty,  swh'tL  a. 

Covered  with  sweat,  moist  with  sweat;  000^^ 
sistingof  sweat  i  laborious^  toilsome* 

To  Sweep,  sw^^p.  v.  a.  (246) 

To  draw  avny  with  a  besom ;  to  cleain  with  a 
besom ;  to  dirty  with  pomp;  to  drive  or  cany 
off  with  celerity  and  violoicc;  to  pass  over 
with  celerity  and  force ;  to  inb  over ;  toiirike 

with  a  long' stroke. 

To  Sweep,  svrtip.  v.  n. 
To  pass  with  violciice,  tnmiut,  o^  aisiincia ;  to 
pass  with  pomp,  !•  pma  with  ane^ual  mocioDi 
to  move  with  a  long  reach. 

Sweep,  sw^^.  s. 
Th^^aof  BWtcpmg}  thecompnofany  vio- 
lent or  contiiHwn  BMMioai  vnhnt  deairae> 


tion;  direciiosnfaqraMiiOBaoMnctilinear. 
Sweepings*  twitp^Ug^.  s.  (410) 

That  which  ia  swenc  avM|U 

Sweep  NET.  vniip'rSks  s. 

A  net  that  tJberia  a  Mar  ftoitfpptt. 

Swsepstaiui,  swef|>'M&kc.  i. 

A  man  that  wina  alt ;  1  ptiie  at  a  face. 
Sweepy,  swttp'i.a. 
Passing  viih  gittt  qced  and  videKtt. 
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Sweet,  swe^t.  a.  {246) 

Pleasing  to  any  sense;  luscious  to  the  taste; 
fragrant  to  the  smell ;  melodious  to  the  ear } 
Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  mild,  soft,  ffcntle ;  grate- 
ful, pleasing;  not  stale,  notstiokiQg,  as  that 
meat  is  sweet. 

Sweet,  sweet,  s. 

Swecrness,  something  pleasing;  a  woid  of 
endearment ;  a  perfume; 

Sweetbread,  sweet'  bred.s. 

The  pancreas  of  the  calf* 
SwEETBRiAR,  svect'brLfir.  s, 

A  fragrant  shrub- 

SwEETBROOMy  swMt'brSim.  s. 

An  herb. 

To  Sweeten,  sweet' tn.  v.  a.  (l03) 

To  make  sweet;  to  make  mild  or  kind;  to 
make  less  painiul ;  to  palliate,  to  reconcile ; 
to  make  gr^^tef^l  or  pleasing;  to  so&co,  to 
tnake  delicate* 

Sweetener,  sw4et'tn-ur,  5. 
One  that  pAlliaiet,  one  that  represeots  things 
tenderly;  (hat  which  tempers  acrimooy. 

Sweetheart,  aweet'birt.  s. 

A  lover  or  mistrc^. 

Sweeting;  swe^t'ing,  s,  (410) 

A  sweet  luscious  apple  i  a  word  of  cpdear- 
ment.  / 

Sweetish,  swiAt'lsh.  a* 

Somewhat  sweet. 

Sweetly,  swiit'li.  ad. 

In  a  sweet  manner;  with  sweetness* 
Sweetmeat,  swiet'mite*  s. 
Delicacies   made    of  fruiu   preserved  with 
sugar* 

Sweetness,  sweit'nis.  &. 

The  quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its  senses. 
SwEETWiLLlAM,  swJet-wil'yum.  S. 
A  plant.    It  is  a  species  of  gihflowcr. 

Sweetwillowj  sweet-wil'16.  S. 
C?ale  or  Dutch  myrtle. 

To  Swell,  swell,  v.  n. 

Part.  pass..  Swoll^.  To  grow  bigger,  to 
grow  turgid,  to  extend  the  parts;  to  tumifv  by 
obstruction;  to  be  exas|3erated ;  to  look  big; 
to  protuberate ;  to  rise  into  arrogance,  to  he 
elated;  to  be  inflated  with  anger;  to  grow 
upon  the  view. 

To  Swell,  swill,  v.  a* 
To  cause  to  rise'  or  increase,  to  make  tumid ; 
to  aggravate^  to  heighten  4  to  raise  to  arro- 
gance. 

Swell,  swell,  s. 
'  Extension  of  bulk* 

Swelling,  swIlMing.  s.  (410), 

Morbid  tumour ;  protuberance;  prommence; 
effort  for  a  vent. 

To  Swelter,  swil'tur*  v.  n.  (gs) 

To  be  pained  wuh  heat. 

To  S.WELTER,  swel'tur.  V*  a. 

To  parch,  or  dry  up  with  heat. 
SwELTRY,  swel'tre.  a. 

Suffocating  with  heat. 
Swept,  swept. 

The  part,  and  prct.  of  Sweep. 

To  Swerve,  swirv.  v.  n. 

'I'o  wander,  to  rove ;  to  deviate,  to  depart  froih 
rule,  custom,  or  duty  :  to  ply,  to  bend. 

Swift,  swift,  a.  .  ,     « 

Moving  far  in  a  short  time,  quick,  fleet, 
speedy,,  nimble  ;-  ready. 

Swift,  swift,  s. 
A  bird  like  a  swallow,  a  martinet ;  the  current 
of  a  stream. 


Swiftly,  swift' le.  ad. 

Fleetly,  rapidly,  nimbly. 

Swiftness,  swlft'nes.  s.  ^ 

Speed,  nimbfeness,  rapidity,  quickness,  velo- 
city, celerity. 

To  Swig,  swig.  v.  n. 

To  drink  by  large  draughts. 

To  S\yiLL,  swill*  V.  a. 
To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossly;  to  wash,  to 
drench ;  to  inebriate. 

SwiLL.  swill.  S. 
Drink  luxuriously  poured  down. 

SwiLL-fiR,  swilMur.  s.  (98) 
A  luxurious  drinker. 

To  Swim,  swim.  v.  n* 

Pret.  Swam,  Swom,  or  Swum.  To  float  on 
the  water,  not  to  sink;  to  move  progressively 
in  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs ;  to 
be  conveyed  ^  the  stream;  to  glide  along 
with  a  smooth  6r  dizzy  mbtion ;  to  be  dizzy, 
to  be  vertiginous ;  to  t>e  floated;  to  have  abun- 
dance of  any  quality,  to  flow. 

To  Swim,  swim.  v.  a. 
To  pass  by  swimming. 

Swim,  swim.  s. 
The  bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported in  the  water. 

Swimmer,  swtm'mfir.  s.  (98) 

One  who  swims;    the  protuberance  in  the 
legs  of  a  horse  resembling  a  piece  of  bard  dry 
horn. 
Swimmingly,  swira'ming-li.  ad. 
Smoothly,  without  obstru£^ion* 

To  Swindle,  swtn'di.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  cheat  under  the  pretence  of  trading  or 
trafficking. 

((Jr  This  word  has  been  in  veiy  general  use  for 
near  twenty  years,  and  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  any  of  our  Dictionaries'  ^ 

From  the  recent  introdudion  of  this  word,  one 
should  be  led  to  believe,  that  this  country  was, 
till  lately,  a  stranger  to  this  species  of  fraud ; 
but  that  it  should  be  imported  to  us  by  so  ho- 
nest a  people  as  the  Germans,  is  still  more  sur- 
prising. That  a  language  is  a  map  of  the 
science  and  manners  of  the  people  woo  speak 
it,  will  scarcely  be  Questioned  by  those  who 
consider  (he  origin  ana  progress  ox  the  human 
understanding  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  manners  should  not  influence  the  language, 
and  that  the  language  should  not  correspond  to 
the  manners,  rrom  this  reasoning  therefore 
we  may  conchide,  that  the  faith  of  trafifick  was 
more  sacred  in  Engbnd  than  in  Germaiw, 
thouj^h  Germany  might  tn  other  re$pe£U  he 
less  vicious  than  England. 

Swine,  swine,  s. 
A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 

SwiNEBREAD,  swine'brcd.  s. 
A  kind  of  plant  r  truffles* 

Swineherd,  swlne'herd.  s, 

A  keeper  of  hogs. 

g^This  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pro- 
nounced S*winnard ;  and  shews  the  tendency 
of  our  language  to  shorten  the  simple  in  the 
compound.    See  Principles,  No.  ^15. 

SwiNEPiPE,  swine'plpe,  s. 
A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  n.  (410) 

To  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely ;  to  fly 
backward  and  forward  on  a  rope. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  a. 

Preterit,  Swang,  Swung.  To  make  to  play 
loosely  on  a  suing ;  to  whirl  round  in  the  a'u*, 
to  wave  loosely. 


S. 


Swing,  swine 

Motion  of  any  uiiog  hanging  loosely ;  a  fine 
on  which  anv  thing  hangs  loose  ;  influence  or 
power  of  a  body  put  in  motion ;  coarse,  unre- 
strained liberty ;  unrestrained  tendency. 
To  Swinge,  swinje.  v.  a. 
To  whip,  to  basiinade,  to'  pvnisb ;  to  more  ai 
a  lash. 

SwiNGEBUCKLER,swinje-buk'lSr.  s. 
A  bully,  a  man  who  pretends  to  fieats  of 
arms.    An  old  cant  word.  ' 

SwiNGER,  swing'ur.  s.  (98) 
He  who  swings,  a  hurler. 

Swinging,  swin'jing.  a. 

Great,  huge. 

Swingingly,  swin'jing-li.  ad. 

Vastly,  greatly. 

Swinish,  swi'nij^.  a. 

Befitting  swine,  resembling  swine,  ^ois* 
To  SwiNK,  swink.  v,  a. 

To  overlabour.    Obsolete. 
Switch,  switsh.  s« 

A  small  flexible  twig. 

To  Switch,  swiish.  v.  a. 

To  lash,  to  jerk. 

Swivel,  swiv'vl.  s.  (102) 

Something  fixed  in  another  body  so  as  to  tora 
round  in  it. 

SwoBBER,  swob'bur*  s. 
A  swecj)cr  of  the  deck. — Sec  Swabber. 
Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  incidentally 
used  in  betting  at  the  game  of  whist. 

Swollen,!      i,     rw.«\ 

The  participle  pass,  of  Swell. 

Swom,  swim. 

The  pret.  of  Swim.  Not  in  use,  Swam  sup- 
plying its  place. 

To  Swoon,  swoon,  v.  n.  (475) 

To  suffer  a  suspension  of  thoug|it  and  susa- 
tion,  to  faint. 

^^  This  word  shoiild  be  carefully  distinguished 
in  the  pronunciation  from  so9ni  the  at;,.as 
Mr.  Narcs  justly  observes,  is  effeflivc,  aad 
should  be  heard.  It  would  have  been  beneath  a 
Diftionary  of  the  least  credit  to  take  notice  of 
a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if  wni- 
ten  sound,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  one  of 
our  orthdcpists.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  of  the  following  word,  which  must  not 
be  pronounced  exaQly  like  swp* 

Swoon,  swoon,  s. 

A  lipothymy,  a  fainting  Bt. 
To  Svioop,  sw66p.  V,  a*  (306) 

To  fall  at  once  as  a  nawk  upon  its  prey;  to 

prey  upon,  to  catch  up. 
Swoop,  swiip.  s. 

Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 
To  Swop,  swop,  v,  a. 

To  change,  toexcnange  one  thing  for  another. 

Sword,  sord.  s,  [a75) 

A  weapon  used  either  in  cutting  or  thrusting, 
the  usual  weapon  of  fights  hand  to  hand ;  de- 
strufiion  by  war  ;  vengeance  of  justice ;  em- 
blem of  authority. 

SwoRDED,  sord'ed.  a. 
Girt  with  a  swonl. 

SwoKDER,  sord'ur.  s.  (98) 
A  cut-throat,  a  soldier.    Not  in  use. 

SwoRDFiSH,  sord'fisht  s. 
A  fish  with  a  long  sharp  bone  issuing  frofli 
his  head. 

.Swordgrass,  sord'gras.  s, 
A  kind  of  sed^c,  glader. 
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B4r'(l67),  nSt(ie3};  tube(i7l),  tub(l72),  bull{i73);  6il  (299);  pound(ai3h  /Aio  (4^6)),  this  Mo). 


WpRDKNOT,  sord'not.  s, 
Rtbbaod  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

SwoRDLAW,  sord'i4w.  a» 

.ViolcRCC. 

SwoRDMAN,  sord'-man,  s. 
Sojdier,  fii^htiog  iD«n. 

(^  I  see  no  good  reason  wb^  we  should  not 
write  and  pronounce  s*wordsman  and  gotuns- 
fnan  rather  xhva  s*worJtnan  and  goivfima/iy 
though  Johnson  produces  his  authorities  for 
the  latter  orthography  from  good  authors. 
The  /  seems  to  have  intervened  naturally  be- 
tween the  mute  and  the  liquid  to  facilitate  the 
pronunciation,  as  in  statesman^  sportsman^ 
huntsman,  and  sometimes  between  tiie  two 
liquids,  as  touonswanj  Sfllcsman^  &c.  But 
Dr.  Johnson's  sense  of  the  word  siuorJmanf 
iticanmg  a  man  of  the  profession  of  ihc  sword, 
.  or  a  soFdicr,  i^  now  obsolete  :  we  now  never 
hear  (he  word  but  as  signifying  a  man  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  and  in  this  sense  he  it 
always  called  a  rwordsman. 

SwoRDPLAYER,  sord'pla-ur.  s. 

Gladiaror,  feiKer. 

Swore,  swore. 

The  pret.  of  Swear. 

Sworn,  sworn. 

The  part.  pass,  of  Swear, 

Sw.UM,  swum. 
Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Swim. 

SwUNGj  swung. 
Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Swing.  (410) 

Sybarite,  s!b'a-rite.  s;  (i56) 

An  inhabitant  of  Svbaris;  a  once  powerful 
city  of  Calabria  ;  whose  inhabitants  were  pro- 
verbially effeminate  and  luxurious:  one  of 
which  IS  laid  to  have  been  unable  to  skep  all 
nighr,  because  the  bed  of  rotfs  on  which  he 
lay,  had  one  of  its  leaves  doubled  under  him- 

Sycamore,  s!k'a<-n)6re.  s. 

A  tree. 

Sycophant,  sik'o-fant,  s. 

A  fkittcrer,  a  parasite* 

Sycophantick,  sik-6-fan'iik.  a. 

Ftaiteringf  parasitical. 

Syllabical,  sil-lab'i-kal.  a. 
Relating  co  syllables,  consisting  of  syllables. 

Syllabically,  stl-lab'i-kal-^.  ad. 

In  a  syllabrcal  manner. 

Syllabick,  sil-lablk.  a.  (509) 
Relating  10  syllables. 

Syllable,  s!l'ia.bl.  a;  (405) 

As  much  of  a  word  as  is  ottered  by  the  help 
of  one  vowel  or  one  articulation;  any  thipg 
proverbially  concise. 

To  Syllable,  s!l'la-bl.  y.a. 

To  utter,  to  pronounce,  to  articulate: 

Syllabub,  sil'la-bub.  s. 

Milk  and  acids.  Rightly  SiLLABUB,  which 
see. 

Syllabus,  sfl'la-bus.  s. 

An  abstraf),  a  compendium  containing  the 
heads  of  a  discourse. 

Syllogizm,  sil'li-jizm.  s. 
An  argument  composed   of    three  proposi- 
tions. 
Syllogistical,  sil-lo-j!s't4-kal.   1 
Syllogistick,  sil-l6-3is't!k.(509)/ 

a.  Relating  to  a  lylloginri,  consistrng  ota  syl- 
logism. 

Syllogistically,  sll-lo-jis'te-kal* 

c.  ad. 

In  the  form  of  a  syllogism. 


To  Syllogize,  sil'lo-jize.  v.  n. 

To  reason  by  syllogism; 

Sylvan,  sfrvan.  a.  (ss) 

Woody,  shady. 

Sylvan,  .^il'van.  s, 
A  wood  god.  a  satyr. 

Symbol,  sim'bul.  s.  (166) 

An  abstrad,  a  compendium,  a  comprehensive 
form  ;  a  type,  that  which  comprehends  in  its 
figure  a  representation  of  son^ething  else. 

Symbolical,  sira-bol'c-kal. a. (309] 

Representative)  typical,  expressing  by  signs.  ' 

Symbolically,  sitn-bol'e-kal-e.  ad. 

Typically,  by  rcprc^encatipn. 

Symbolization,  sfm^boUle-za'- 
shun.  s. 

The  aft  of  symbolizing,  representation,  re- 
semblance. 

To  Symbolize,  sfm'bo-lize.  v. n. 

(170)  To  have  something  in  common  with 
another  by  representative  qualities. 

To  Symbolize,  sfm'bo-llze.  v.a. 
To  make  representative  of  something. 

Symmetrical,  slm-met'tre-kal.  a* 

Proportionate,  having  parts  well  adapted  to 
each  other. 

Symmetrist,  sim'me-trist.  s. 
One  very  stiidious  or  observant  of  proportion. 

To  Symmetrize,  sim'mc-trize.  v.a. 

To  bring  to  symmetry.     Mason* 

Symmetry,  sim'me-tri.  s. 

Adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  proportion, 
harmony,  agreement  of  one  part  to  another. 

Symfathetical,  sim-pa^/Aet' 

c-kal.  (509) 
SympatheticKj  s!m-pa-/Ali 

(509) 

Having  mutual  sensation,,  being  affcflcd  by 
what  happens  to  the  other. 

Sympathetically,  sim-pa-zAet'tJ- 
kal-e.  ad.  (509) 

With  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  sym- 
pathy. 

To  Symp.\thize,  sim'pa-/Aize.  v.n. 
To  feel  with  another,  to  feel  in  consequence 
of  what  another  feels,  to  feel  mutually. 

Sympathy,  sini'pa-/Ae.  s. 

Fellow  feeling,  mutual  sensibility,  the  qualify 
of  being  affcScd  by  the  affe61ion  of  another. 

Symphonious,  sim-fo'ne-us.  a. 
Harmonious,  agreeing  in  sound. 

Symphony,  sim'fo-ne.  s.  (170) 

Concert  of  instrumeou,  harmony  of  mingled 
sounds. 

SYMP9SiACK,sim-po'zhe.ak/a.  (451) 
Relating  to  meny-malting. 

SYMPTpM,  slra'.tum.  s.  fi66)  (-I12) 

Something  that  happens  concurrently  with 
something  els^,  not  as  the  original  cause,  not 
as  the  necessary  effc£l ;  a  sign,  a  token, 

Symptomatical,  sim-to-mat'-"^ 

ti-kSl.  (509)  >a. 

SYMPTOMATiCK,sim-to-mat'tik.J 
Happening  concutrcntly,  or  occasionaliy. 

Symptom aticalIjY,  stm-to-maL'te- 
kal-^.  ad. 


In  the  nature  of  a  symptom; 

Synagogue,  si 

An  i 


iagogue,  sWa-g&g*  s,  (336) 
\  assembly  of  the  Jews  to  worship. 


Synalbfha,  ^fh-a-le'fa*  s. 

A  cootradion  or  excision  of  »-iyllahle  in  a> 
Latin  Verse,,  by  joining  together  two  vowels 
in  the  scanivog,  oc  cut(iz^  off  tiic  ending 
vowel. 

SYNCHRONiCAt,  sfe.krSn'e-ka^.  a. 
Happening  tog^iilier.  at  the  svne  time. 

Synchronism,  sing'kro-nlzm.  s. 
(408)  Concunooco  of  evoots,   bappcDiog  U 
the  same  time. 

Synchr-onous,  sing'kr5-nus.  a* 
Happening  at  the  same  time^ 

SYNCpPE,  slng'ko-pe.  s.  (96)  (408) 
Fainting  fit;  contraction  oi  a  word  by  cutting, 
off  part. 

Syncopist,  sing'ko-pist.  s^ 

Contra^lor  of  words. 

Syncratism,  sfnj'krS-tfitm.  s.. 
A  junction  of  two  against  a  third  power* 

Syndrome,  sin'dro-me.  s.  (96) 
Concurrent  adion,  concurrence. 

Synecdoche,  se-nek'do-ki.  s.  (352) 
(96)  A  figor*  by  which  part  i»  takea  inr-ihe 
whole,  or  the  whole  for  part. 

Synecphonesis,  sfn-lk-fa-ne'sis.  s*. 
A  contra£iion  of  two  syllables,  into  one.— ^ 
Mason. 

Synod,  sin'nud.  s.  (166) 
An  assembly,   particularly  of  ecdesiasticks  s 
conjunction  of  the  heaveiUy  bodies. 

fj;^  A  plain  English  speaker  would  always  pro^ 
nounce  thej  in  this  word  long;  nor  is  it  pro^ 
nounced  short  by  the  more  intbrmed  speJ^r, 
because  xhty  is  short  ip  Symkktft  but  becau^ 
we  always  pronounce  it  so  in;  the  Latin  wordw. 
See  Principles,  No.  544. 

Synodal,  sin'nof-daj. 
Synodical,  si-n6d'c-kal. 
Synodick,  s4-nod'!k.  (5a 

Relating  to  asynod^   transaded^io  a  synod  r. 

reckoned  from  one  cooifinaioo  with  the  sqn. 

to  another.  / 

Synodically,  sA-nod'e-kal-i).  ad; 
By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  publick  2^ 
sembly. 

Synonyma,  se-non'ne-ma.  s.  (92) 
Names  which  signi^  the  same  thing, 

Synonyme,  sln'o-ntni.  s. 
A  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  some  oiher* 
word*    Mason. 

To  Synonymise,  stnJn'ne-mize. 
V.  a.  To  cjcpress  the  same  thing  in  diflfercnfc 
words. 

Synonymous,  sc.non'ne.mus.  a^ 

Expressing  the  same  thing  by  diiferem  wwls. 
Synonymy,  se-non'hc-me.  s. 
The  quality  of  expressing  by  different  words- 
the  same  thing.— Sec- Metonymy. 

Synopsis,  se-nSp'sis,  s» 
A  geacral  view,  ail  the  parts  brought  under 
one- view. 

Synoptical,  se-nip'ti-kal.  a. 

.   AfFbrdiog  a  view  of  many  parts  at  onof . 

Syntactical,  sfn-tak'te-kal.  a. 

Conjoined,   fitted  to  each  other;  iclatk 

the  coostru£lion  of  speech,. 
Syntax,  sin'taks.         \ 
Syntaxis,  sin-taks'ts.  /^* 

A  system,  a  number  of  things  joined  together* 

that  oart  of  grammar  which  teaches  the  con- 

struction  of  words. 

Synthesis,  s!n'/AA-s!s.  s. 
The  ad  of  joining,  opposed  to  analysis.. 
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ear  (w9>.  FJtc (73),  fir  (77),  fill  <83),fart  (si);  me  (93), met (95);  pmc  (l05),  pin  (107);  no  (162),  mivc  (l W), 


'^YNTHtTJCK,  sln-Zi^t'iik.  a.  (509) 
Cotjoining,  coii\|ioiui|iiiigi  forming  compo- 
sition. 

Syphon*  rVfun.  s.  (166) 

A  tube,  a  pipe- 

Syringe,  sVtnje.  s,  (194) 

A  pipe  through  which  any  liquor  is  squir- 
ted. 

To  Syringe,  str'tnje.  v.  a. 
To  spout  by  a  syringe;   to  wash  with  a  sy- 
ringe. 

Syringotomy,  str-lng.got'to-me.  s. 
The  ad  or  piadice  of  cutting  fistulas  or  hol- 
low sores. 

Syrtis,  sir'tls.  s.  (i84) 
A  quick-sand,  a  bog. 

System,  sis'tim.  s. 

Ap)r   complexore  or  combination  of  many 
4hiqgi  acuog  together;   a  scheme  which  re- 


duces many  things  to  regular  dependence  or 
co-operation;  a  scheme  which  unites  many 
things  in  order. 

Systematical,  sfs-ti-mat't^-kal.  a. 

Methodical,  written  or  formed  with  tegular 
subofdination  of  one  part  to  another. 

Systematically,  sis-ti-mat'te-kal- 
i.  ad.  (509) 

In  form  of  a  system. 

Systematize,  s?s.tcm'a-tizc,  v,a. 

1  o  redace  to  a  syAem.    Mssm. 

Q;^  I  have  met  with  this  word  no  where  but  io 
Mason*s  Sapplcment  to  Johnson,  and  there  I 
find  it  accented  in  a  different  way  iirom  what  I 
have  always  heard  it  in  conversation.  In  thoie 
circles  which  I  have  frequented,  (be  accent  has 
been  placed  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  if  we 
sorvey  the  words  of  this  terminaiion,  we  shall 


find  thai  hu  is  added  to  every  word  without 
altering  the  place  of  the  accem  ;  and  chat  con- 
sequently Sysiemathe  ou^ht  to  have  the  ac- 
cem oa  the  first  syllable.  This  reasoning  is 
Ipecioos ;  but  when  we  consider  ihat  ihis  word 
is  not  fiwmcd  firom  the  English  word  System^ 
but  from  the  Creek  Xvirrtifta,  or  the  latter 
L«tin  Sjtummt  we  shall  find  that  the  accem  is 
very  properlv  placed  on  the  second  sy lUble  ac- 
cording to  toe  geneial-  role.  If  we  place  the 
accem  on  the  first,  we  ought  to  spell  the  word 
Sysiie/m*£f  and  then  it  ivould  be  analogically 
pronounced ;  but  as  our  best  writers  and  speakers 
have  formed  the  word  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
plan,  it  outght  to  be  written  and  pcooouoced  as 
Mr.  Maaoo  has  given  it. 

Systole,  A'ti-li.  s.  (96) 

Jn  Anatomy,  the  contra^on  of  the  heart ; 
in  Grasaar,  i^  shortening  of  a  long  syl- 
labk« 


TAB 
TABBV,tto'bl.j. 

A  kind  of  waved  silk. 

Tabby,  tib'bi.  a. 

Brindcd,  brindled. 

Tabef ACTION,  tSb-tftk'shfin.  i. 
The  act  of  wasting  aww. 

To  Tabevy,  tab'4-fi.  v.n. 

To  waste*  10  be  extenuated  by  diieaie. 
Tab-ernacle,  tab'Ir-na-kl.  «.  (405) 

A  temporaiy  habitation,  a  casual  dwelhng ;  a 

facred  |«lace,  a  place  of  worship. 

Tabid,  tJb1d.  a.  (544) . 

Waited  by  disease,  consumptive. 
AST  BucKannssthe  only  onhSepist  that  has 
this  word  who  fvoiiounces  the  a  long.  1  hts 
b  indulging  the  geoi^  of  our  own  pronunci- 
4MOII  io  dissylbbles  of  chis  form ;  but  as  we 
pronounce  the  A  short  intahiJms,  i  bough  long 
IP  Latin,  we  cany  ^his  wsqi«  pronunciation 
sDio«urewn  langua^. 

Tabidness,  tab'!d-nes.  «. 
Consumptivtoeiiy  ftate  of  t>ang  waated  by 


Tablature,  tabMa-tirc,  s.(^s) 
Paiming  on  walls  or  ceiHngs. 

Table,  ti'bl.  s.  (405)^   .      ^  _. 

Any  flat  or  lev«l  surncc ;  a  honcomal  sonaoe 
sutfed  abowie  the  ground,  used  for  meals  and 
«ther  purposes:  the  persons  sitting  at  taWe  ; 
the  fare  or  entertainment  itself,  as  he  kee^  a 
gnodiiable;  atible,  a  surfiKe  on  which  aiiv 
thing  Is  written  or  engraved  j  an  index,  a  col- 
kcHon  of  heads ;  a  synopsis,  many  particulars 
tffought  into  one  view ;  draughts,  saw!)  pieces 
of  wood  shifted  on  squares ;  To  torn  the  tables, 
to  change  thecondiuon  or  fortune  of  two  con- 
tending patti*. 

To  Ta«iL*,  ti'bl.  V.  «• 
To««keintoacatabgDe,  tttsetdowB.    Not 

in  use. 

Table-beer,  ti-bl-befcr .  s. 
fieer  oscd  at  vktmls,  saaB  beer. 


TAC 

Table-book,  ti'bl-biik.  %. 

A  book  on  which  any  thing  is  graved  or  writ- 
.  ten  without  ink. 

Table-cloth,  t4'bl-klo/A.  $• 

Lifien  spread  on  a  table. 
Tabler,  ti'bl-fir.  s.  {gs) 

One  who  boards. 
Tabletalk,  ti'bl-tJwk.  s. 

Conversation  at  meals  or  entertainments. 

Tablet,  tab'l&.  s. 

A  small  level  surface ;  a  surface  written  on  or 
painted. 

Tabour,  ti'bur.  s.  (3i4) 

A  small  drum,  a  drum  beaten  with  one  stick 

to  accompany  a  piiic. 
Tabourer,  ta'bur-ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  beats  the  tahour. 

Tabouret,  tab'ur-et.  s. 

A  small  drum  or  tabour. 
Tabourine,  tab-ur-cin'.  s.  (iVl) 
A  tabour,  a  small  drum. 

Tabret,  tab'iit.  $. 
A  tabour. 

Tabular,  tab'u-lar.s. 

Set  down  in  (he  form  of  tables  or  synopses ; 
formed  in  squares,  made  into  laminc. 

To  Tabulate,  tab'u-lite.  v. a. 

To  reduce  to  tables  or  ^lopses. 

Tabulated,  tab'iuli-tld.  a. 

Having  a  fl^t  surlacc. 

Tache,  tatih. «.     ^    ^  ^     , 

Aoy  thing  taken  hold  of,  a  catch,  a  loop,  a 
button. 

Tacit,  tas'lt,  «•  (544)    ^^ 

Sileait,  implied,  not  expressed  by  Mwrds. 

Tacitly,  tas'lt-li.  ad. 
Silcmly,  without  oial  expscsiiftn 

Taciturnity,  tiM4^ai-t4^. «.    ^ 

Habitual  iikiicf. 


TAG 

To  Tack,  lak.  v.  a. 

To  fasten  to  any  thing;  to  join,  Qiwittr,  to 
ttitch  together 

To  Tack,  tak.  v.  n. 

To  turn  a  ship. 

Tack,  tak,  s. 
A  small  nail ;  the  act  of  Hturning  ships  at  sea; 
To  hold  tack,  to  last,,  to  hoU  out. 

Tackle,  tak'k!.  s.  (405)     , 

Instruments  of  Kiion;  the  ropes  of  a  ship. 

Tackled,  tak'kld.  a.  (359) 
Made  of  ropes  tacked  t<^etber. 

Tackling,  tak'linj.  s.  (410) 

Furniture  of  the  mast ;  mstrumenu  of  action. 
Tactical,  tak'te-kal.  \     /,^^\ 
Tactick,  tik'tJfc.        /^-t^W 

Relating  lo  the  art  of  ranging  a  haitk. 

Tacticks,  tak'tftcs.  s. 
The  art  of  ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Tactile,  tak'tl!.  a.  (i4o) 
Susceptible  of  touch. 

Tatth.ity,  tak-t!i'e-tc.  s. 
Pe^cpiibility  by  the  touch 

Taction,  tak'shun.  s. 

The  act  of  touching. 

Tadpole,  tad'pote.  s. 
A  young  shapeless  frcg  or  toad,  oonstsCng  only 
of  a  body  and  a  tail. 

Ta'en,  tJnc. 
The  poetical  oontiactioo  of  Takeiu 

Taffeta,  tlCfi-ta.  1. 

*  A  <htn  silk. 

Tag,  iSg. «, 

Apoiot  of  saotal  pm  lo.the«od  of  a  ttriog  s 
any  thing  pdiiy  and  meaoi. 

Tag-r  AG^  A^^g'  «. 

Composed  of  jMff  and  ssif  ^  pcopk  of  dm 
lowest  degree,    mkmm. 
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nSr  (167),  nSt  (163) ;  tibe  (i;i).  tSb  (172),  bill  (173);  Sil  (299)5   p&und  (sls);  th\n  (466),  this  (649). 


ToTao,  ta?.  v.a.  ,^        \ 

To  fit  any  thing  wiih  an  end,  at  To  tag;  a  lace; 

to  apprnd  one  thing  to  another;  to  join,  this 

IS  properly  10  tack. 
Tagtail,  tag'tale,  s. 

A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of  another  co- 

lourJ 

Tail,  tile.  s.  (202)  .    ,  ^  ^.  , 

That  which  terminates  the  animal  behind, 
the  continuaiion  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
hangintc  loose  behind;  the  lower  part;  any 
<  thing  nangiufn  lone,  a  cat-kid ;  the  hinder 
part  of  any  thing;  To  turn  tail»  to  fly»  to  run 
awily. 

Tailed,  tald.  a..  (359) 

Furnished  with  a  uil. 

Taille,  tile.  s. 

A  limited  estate,  an  entail. 

Tailor,  ta'lur.  s.  (166) 
One  whose  business  is  to  make  clothes. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  a.  (202) 
To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  anything;  to 
stain,  to  sully  ;   to  infed ;   to  corred  ;  a  cor- 
rupt contraBion  of  Atuinc. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  n. 
To  be  infeaed,  to  be  touched. 

Taint,  tint.  s.         ^ 
A  lindure.  a  stain ;   an  iofcd;   infedioo;  a 
spot,  a  soil,  a  blemish. 

Taintless,  tint'les,  a. 

Free  from  infedion. 

Tainture,  tine'tshire.  s.  (461) 
Taint,  tinge,  defilement. 

To  Take.  take.  v.  a. 

Prct.  Took;  part.  pass.  Taken,  sometimes 
Took.  To  receive  what  is  offered ;  to  seize 
what  is  not  given ;  to  receive ;  to  receive  with 
goodLor  ill  will;  talay  hold  on,  to  catch  by 
surprize  or  artifice ;  to  snatch,  to  seize ;  to 
make  prisoner ;  to  captivate  with  pleasure,,  to 
(ielight,  to  engage ;  to  undenuncf  in  any  par- 
ticular sense  or  manner  ;  to  use,  to  employ ; 
to  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without  i  to  turn 
to,  to  pFauise;  to  close  in  with;  to  complv 
with ;  to  form,  to  fix;  to  catch  in  the  hand, 
to  seize;  to  receive  into  the  mind;,  to  go  into; 
to  swallow  as  a  medicine ;  to  choose  one  or 
more ;   to  copy ;  to  convey,  to  carry,  10  tran* 

*  sport ;  to  fasten  on,  to  seize  \  not  to  refuse,  to 
accept;  to  admit;  to  endure,  to  bear;  to  leap, 
to  jump  over  \  to  assume ;  to  a.llow,  to  admit ; 
to  suppose,  to  receive  in  thought,  to  emertain 
in  opinion ;  to  hire,  to  rent;  to  etigage  in,  to 
be  aaive  in;  to  admit  in  copulation ;  to  use 
as  an  oath  or  expression  ;  to  seize  as  a  disease ; 
To  take  away,  to  deprive  of;  to  set  aside,  to 
remove;  To  take  care,  to  be  careful,  to  be 
solicitous  for,  to  superintend;  To  take  course, 
to  have  recourse  10  measures  ;  To  take  down, 
to  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress  ;  to  swallow, 
to  take  by  the  mouth ;  To  take  from,  to  dero- 
gate, (o  detrafl ;  to  deprive  of:  To  take  heed, 
to  be  cautious,  to  beware  \  To  take  heed  to, 
to  attend;  To  take  in,  to  comprise,  to  com- 
prehend ;  to  admit ;  to  win ;  to  receive ;  to 
receive  menially;  To  take  oath,  to  swear;  To 
take  off,  to  invalidate,  to  destroy,  to  remove ;. 
to  withhold,  10  withdraw;  to  swallow;  to 
purchase ;  to  copy  \  to  find  place  for ;  to  re- 
move ;  Total  e  oricr  with,  to  check,,  to  take 
course  with  >  To  take  out,  to  remove  from 
within  any  place;  To  take  part,  to  share;  To 
take  place,  to  prevail,  to  have  effc£) ;  To  take 
up,  to  borrow  upon  credit  or  interest ;  to  be 
ready  for,  to  engage  with;  to  apply  to  the  use 
of;  to  begin ;  to  i^sien  with  a  ligature  passed 
under ;  to  engross,  to  cnga)(e ;  to  have  final 
itcourse  to>  to  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest;  to 


admit;  to  answer  by  reproving,  to  reprimand; 
10  begin  whctc  the  former  leh  ofFj  to  lift ;  to 
occupy  ;  to  accommodate,  to  acijust ;  to  'om- 
.  prise* ;  to  adopt,  to  assume ;  to  collc6l,  to  cx- 
aH  a  ux  ;  to  t^kc  upon,  to  appropridtc  to  ;  to 
a^isumc,  to  admit,  to  be  imputed  to;  10  aisume, 
to  claim  autRority. 

To  Take,  tike.  v.n. 
To  direct  the  course  ;  to  have  a  tendency  to; 
to  please,  to  gain  reception  ;  to  have  the  iflp 
tended  or  natural  effect ;  to  catch,  to  fix ;  To 
take  after,  td  learn  of,  to  resemble,  to  imitate ; 
To  take  in ;  to  enclose;  to  lessen,  to  comract,, 
as,  he  took  in  his  sails ;  to  cheat,  to  gull  \,'\o 
take  in  hand,  to  undertake  ;  To  take  in  with, 
to  icson  to  i  To  take  on,  to  be  violently  af- 
fected ;  to  grieve,  to  pine;  To  lake  to,  to 
apply  to,  to  be  fond  of;  to  betake  to,,  to  have 
recourse;  to  lakc  up,  to. atop;  to  reform  ;  To 
take  up  with,  to  be  contented  with.;  to  lodge, 
10  dwell ;  To  take  with,  to  please. 

Taken,  ti'kn. 
The  part*  pass,  of  Tske.  (103). 

Taker,  ti'kur^s.  {98/ 
He  that  takes. 

Taking,  tX'king,  s.  (410) 

Seizure,  oistress. 

Tale^  tile.  s. 
A  narrative,  a  story  ;^ola^  rehtion  f  number 
reckoned ;   reckonmg,   numeral  account ;  in 
fordtnation,  disclosure  of  any  thing  secret* 

Talebearer,  tile'bi-rir.s. 
One  who  gives  officious  or  malignant  kKelli- 
gcnc'e. 

Talebearing,  tale' bAwrfng.  s. 

The  act  of.  informing. 

Talent,  tal'ent.  s.  (544) 
A  Talent  signified  so  much  weight,  or  a  sum 
of  money,,  the  value  differing  according  10  the 
different  ages  and  cotuitries ;   &culty,   power, 
gifs  oi>  nature,  quality,  nature. 

Talisman,  tal'iz-man.  s.  (ss) 

A  magical  character. 

Talisman  iCK,tal-iz-man'ik.a.  (509) 

Magical. 

To  Talk,  tawk.  v.  n.  (84) 
To  ipeak  in  conversation,   to  speak  fluently 
and  familiarly ;    to  prattle,   to  speak  imperti- 
nently ;  to  give  account ;  to  speak,  to  reason, 
to  confer. 

Talk,  tJwk  s. 

Oral  conversation,  fluent  and  familiar  speech  ; 
report,  rumour ;  subject  of  discourse. 

Talk,  tiwk.  s. 

Stones  composed  of  plates  generally  parallel, 

and  flexible,  and  elastick. 
Talkative,  tawk'a-tlv.  a. 

Full  of  prate,  loquacious. 

Talkativeness,  tawk'a-tiv-nls.  s. 

loquacity,  gartuliiy. 

Talker,  tawk'ur.  s.  (-c^s) 

One  who  talks ;  a  loquacious  person,  a  prat- 
tler ;  a  blaster,  a  bragging  fellow. 

Talky^  tawk'c.  a. 
Consisting  of  talk. 

Tall,  tall.  a.  (34) 

High  in  stature ;  lofty ;  sturdy,  lusty. 

Tallage,  tal'lidje.  s.  (90) 

Impost,  excise. 

Tallow,  tal'Io.  s.  (85) 

The  grease  or  &t  of  an  animal,  suet. 
Tallowchandler,  tal'lAi.ishan4- 
lur.  s. 
One  who  makes  tallow  candles. 


Tally,  tal'lJ.  s.  . 

A  stick  notchrd  or  cut  in  coofonniiy  to 
anoihcr  stick ;  any  thing  made  to  suit  anoc 
ther. 

To  Tally,  tal'l?.  v.a. 
To  fit,,  to  suit,,  to  cut  out  for  any  thing- 

To  Tally,  ial'le.  v.  n. 

To  be  fitted,  to  conform,  to  be  suitable^ 

Talmud,     \  tS,r„gd,  ,_ 
Thalmud,  J 

The  book. containing  the  Jewish,  traditiotw^ 
the  rabbinical  constitutionsand  explications  oi 
the  law. 

T ALNESS,  till'nls.  S.  (84)  (406) 
Height  of  stature,  procerity. 

fj;:^  This  word,  by  losing  an  /,  is,  if  we  pro- 
nounce it  according  to  the  orthography,  de- 
prived of  its  soupd;  the  first  syllable,  accord- 
ing to  this  spelling,  ought  undoubtedly  to  he 
pronounced  like  the  first  of  ial4vWt  which 
sufficiently  shows  the  neoetiity  oF  sgoUiiig  it 
with  double  /» 

Talon,  tal'un.  s,  (i6(r)  f544}'' 

TIfe  daw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Tamarind,  tarn'ma-rlnd.  s. 

A  tree,,  the  fruit. 

Tamarisk^  tam'ma-rtsk.  s. 

A  tree. 
Tambarlne,  tifn-ba-r££n'.  s.  (112)^ 

A  tabour,  t  smaH  dmm. 

Tame,  tijne.  a. 
Not  wild,  domcstick  v  crashed;  tuBdiied,  de^ 
pressed;  spiritless,  tmanimated. 

To  Tame,  time,  v.n. 
To  reduce  from  wildncsi,  to  reclaim,  to  make 
gentle ;  to  lubdue,  to  crush ;   to  depress,  to. 
conquer. 

Tameable,  ti'ma-bl.  a.  (4D5l 

Susceptive  of  taming. 

Tame ly,  t4me'l4.  atf.. 
Not  wildly,  meanly,  spirttleasfy*. 

Tameness,  time'nls.  s. 
The  qualit)r  of  beiiig  tame,   not  wildoeu|; 
want  of  spirits,  timidity. 

Tamer,  tJ'mur.  s.  (98), 
Conqueror,  subduer. 

To  Tamper,  tam'pur.  v.  a.  (98) 
To  be  busy  wiih,pbysick ;;  tp  meddile,  to  have' 
to  do< without  fitness  or  necessity;,  to  deal,  to 
practise  with. 

To  Tan,  tan,  v.  a. 
To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark;. to  im^ 
brown  by  the  sun. 

Tang,  tang.  s.  (408) 
A  strong  taste,  a  taste  kft  in  the  mondi ;  re- 
lish, taste;   something  that  leaves  a  sting; or. 
pain  behind  it ;  sound,,  vxuu 

To  Tang,  tangi  v.  m'. 

To  ring  with. 

Tangent,  tan'jintvS.. 

Is  a  rit;ht  line  perpeodicubrly  raised  on  tbie 
extremity  of  a  radius',  which  touches  a  circle- 
so  as  not  to  ait  it. 

Tangibility,  tan-ji-bire-ti.  s. 
The  quality  of  being  perceived  by  the  touch* 

Tangible,  taa'j^-bl.  a.  (405) 
Perceptible  by  the  touch.    - 

.To  Tangle,  tang'gl.  v.  a.  (405) 

To  implicate,  to  knit  together;  to  ensnare,  ta< 
entrap;  tocmbfoil,  to  embarrass. 

To  Tangle,  tang'gl.  v»;i. 
To  be  entangled. 
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Tangle,  tang'gl.  s. 

A  knot  of  things  mingled  (mt  in  another.    . 
Tank,  tangk.  s.  (408) 

A  large  cistern  or  bason.     Not  in  use. 

Tankard^  tangt'urd.  s.  (bs)' 

A  large  vessel  with  a  cover,  for  strong  diink. 

Tanner,  tan'nur.  s.  (gs)     , 
One  whose  trade  is  to  tan  leather. 

Tansy,  tan'ze.  s.  (438) 
A  plant. 

TANTAHSM,tan'ta-l!zm.  $• 

A  punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus. 

To  Tantalize,  tan'tS-lize  v.  a. 

To  torm'eiit  by  the  shew  of  pleasures  which 
cannot  be  rcac,ned. 

TantlinG,  tantMljlg.  s.  (410) 
One  seized  with  hopes  c^pleasure  UBaitainable. 
Obsolete. 

Tantamount,  tint-a-miim' .  s. 

;  ^qnlvaiem. 

To  Tap.  tap.  v.  a. 

To  touob  lignilv,  to  strike  gently;  to  pierce -« 

veuel,  iDl>rOKhaifCii6l. 

Tap,  tap.  s. 

A  gentle  blow;  I  pipe  tt  whlth  tht  liquor  of 
•  vesel  is  let  oat. 
Tape,  tSpe.  s.  -  ^ 

A  nanow  Allot. 

Taper,  ti'pfir.s.  (76)  (gs) 

A  wax  candle*  a  light. 

Taper,  ta'piir.  a. 

Regularly  narrowed  fr6m  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  pyramidal,  conical. 

To  Taper,  ti'pur.  v.  n. 

To  grow  smaller. 

Tapestry,  taps'tri,  or  tap'4s-tre.  s. 
Cloth  wovea  in  regular  Genres. 

^;^  Though  the  first  is  clie  most  coinmon,  ibe 
last  is  the  most  correal  pronunciation  of  this 
wiyrd'.  AcrordiBgly  all  our  <mti4k*pists»  yvho 
divide  the  words  into  cylls^lei,  but  Mr.  Sheii- 
dan,  make  this  word  a  trisyllable* 

Taproot,  tap'riSt.  s. 

The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 

Tapster,  tap'stur.  s. 

One  whose  business  ii'to  draw  beer  in  an  ale- 
house. 

TAR,.tlr,  S.  (77)  (7«)  (81 ) 
Liquid  pitch. 

Tar,  tar.  s. 

A  sailor,  a  Indicrous  term  for  a  seaman. 

ToTAR,'t3r.  V.  a.: 

^  To  smear  over  with  tar;  to  teaze,  to  pro- 
voke. 

Ta^^antCIa,  t3.r3n'tshA-l5.  s.  {461) 
An  iused  whose  bite  is  only  cored  by  mu- 
siok. 

T  All  D  ATI  ON,  tSr-dS'shfin:  ». 
The  a£l  of  hindering  or  delaying. 

Tardily,  tir'de-ii,  ad. 

Slowly,  sluggishly. 

Tardiness,  tarMc-n2».  s. 
Slowness,  sluggishness,  unwillingneti  to  aQion 
or  motion. 

Tardity,  tir'de-4c.  s. 

Slowness,  want  of  velocity. 

Tardy,  tir'de.  a. 
Slow,  not  swifts  sluggish,  unwiUing  to  a6lioo 
or  motion;  dilatory,  late,  tedious* 

To  Tardy,  tir'dii  v.  a. 
To  delay,  to  hinder. 

Tare,  tare?,  s. 
A  weed  that  gtcyk  among  corn. 


Tare,  tare.  s. 

•  A  mcTcaritsle  word  denoting  the  weight  of 
any  thing  containing  a  cutnmodity,  also  the 
allowance  made  for  it. 

Tare,  tare. 

Preterit  cf  Tear.  ' 

Targe,  tajje.  s. 
A  poericai  word  for  Target. 

Target,  tir' g^t.  s.  (38i) 
A  4(ind  of  buckler  or  shield  borne  on  the  left 
arm. 

P^  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Barclay,  are  the  only 
ortho:pists  who  make  the  g  in  this  word  soft; 
Mr.  hncridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Wares,  Or. 
Ken  rick,  W.  Johnston,  Dyche,  and  that 
profound  searcher  into  English  sounds,  Mr. 
EIphins:on,  make  it  hard,  as  in  forget:  and 
if  etymology  be  any  rule,  the  Erse  word  an 
taargett  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  pronun- 
ciation ;  for  almost'  all  our  English  words 
which  have  the  g  hard  before  e  and  #•  are  of 
Erse  or  Sdxoa  or^iaU  See  Priociples,  No. 
380,  s8i. 

Tariff,  tar'if.  s.  (si) 

A  cartel  of  coa&merce. 

To  Tarnish,  tir'nlsh.  v.  n. 

To  sully,  to  soil,  to  make  not  bright. 

To  Tarnish,  tir'nish.  v.  n. 

.  To  lose  brightness. 

Tarpawling,  tir-piwl'ing,  s. 
Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar;  a  ^ilor  in 
eontcmpc. 

Tarragon,  tar'ra-gon.  s. 
A  plant  called  herb-dragon. 

Tarriance,  tar're->an5e.  s. 

Stay,  uelay,  perhaps  sojourn. 

Tarrier,  tai'ri-ur.  s.— See  Harier. 
A  sort  of  small  doM  that  bunts  the  fox  or  otter 
out  of  his  hole.  In  this  sense  it  ou^ht  to  be 
written  and  pronoqnccd  Terrier ^  which  see. 
One  that  tarries  or  stays. 

Tarry,  tar'e.  a.  (82) 

Besmeared  with  tar. 

Vo  Tarry,  uh  're.  v.  n.  (^1) 
.To  stiy,   to  coirii.ac  in  a  place;  to  delay,  10 

br  lonj/  iu  comnig. 

Tarsel,  tar'sil.  s.  (99) 
A  kind  of  hawk. 

Tart,  tart.  a. 
Sour,  acid,  acidulated,  sharp  of  taste  ;  sharp, 
keen,  severe* 

Tart,  t^rt.  s. 

A  small  pie  of  fruir.         « 

Fartane,  tar'tan.  &. 
A  vessel  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
one  mast  ai;d  a  three-cornered  sail. 

Tartar,  t<r't<V.  s. 
Hell.  Obsolete.  1  artar  is  what  sticks  to  wine 
casks,  like  a  hard  stone. 

Tartarean,  tar-ti're-an.  a. 

Hellish. 

Tartareous,  tJr-ta' re-US,  a. 
Consisting  of  tartar;  hellish. 

ToTartarize,  tar'tar-ize.  v.  a. 
To  impregnate  with  tartar. 

Tartarous,  tar'tar-us.  a. 
Containing  tartar,  consisting  of  tartar. 

Tartly,  tirt'le.  ad,.      ' 

Sharply,  sourly,  wiih  acidify ;  sharply,  Wkh 
^igna'flcy,  with  setcri^  i  with  soofness  fof 
aspoEL  .,,..- 

TARTNESS,  tart'nes.  s. 

Sharpness,  sournesi,  acidity ;  sOornesS  of  lem- 
per,  poignancy  of  language^    • 


Task.  task.  s.  (70) 

Somethinjr  to  be  ctene  imposed  by  anether  ; 

employment,   binrness  t  To  take  to  task ;  to 

reprove,  to  reprimand. 
To  Task,  task.  v.  a. 

To  burthen  with  something  to  be  done. 

Ta&ker,  ta&k'ur.  Y 

Tamcm ASTER,  tSsk'mis-tur.  J  *• 
One  who  imposes  taskt. 

Tassel,  tas'sel.  s.  (loz) 

An  ornamental  bunch  of  silk,  or  gliiterii^ 
substances. 

Tasselled,  tjs'selld.  s. 

Adorned  with  tassels. 

Tastable,  tasi'a-bl.  a.  (405) 
That  may  be  tasted,  savotiry. 

To  Taste,  taste.  y.«. 

To  perceive  and  distinguish  by  the  palate ;  to 
tr>-  by  the  mouth,  to  eat  at  frasi  in  a  stnall 
quantity;  toess^  first;  to  feci,  to  have  pcr- 
cfeption  oC 

To  TASTfci  tisle.  V.  n.      ■ 
To  have  a  smack,  to  produoe  on.  the  stifle  a 


particular  serisation;  to  distingji^i:^  ioicilcc- 
tually;  to  relish  imeneQualTy,  to  approve;  to 
be  instnjfded,  or  receive  some  qoaiiiy  or  cha- 
raflcr  j~to  wy  the  relish  of  an^Nmng  5  to  Iftvt 
perception  rt  ;  to  take  enjoyment ;  to  er5*»y- 
sparingly^.  ? 

Taste,  tistc.  t.  • 

The  atl  of  tasting,  giUMtloft^f  > ^  teVite'by 
which  iht  relish  of  any  thing  on  thetMlMo  is 
perceived  ;  that  sensation  which  aiL  durjiS 
taken  into  the  mouth  civc  panicularfy  to'  ibc 
tongue;  intelle6la»l  rdrth  or  discemihem  ?  ari 
cssty,  a  trtfcl,  an  expfcrimem ;  a  smsfll  pjfiioa 
gnrea  as  ar<0peeimefi;  *^'- 

Tasted,  tin'U,  'a."      /''.-"  ^ 

Having  a  particular  relish.    *  \.  ^     ,. 

Taster,  iSst'ur.  s»     . 
One  yrho  takes  the  first  eany  of  food;  1 4nmi«» 
cup.        .  .  .^.       .  .       . 

TASTEFUt^  fist'ffel.ll. 
High  relished,  aavmyi  "    ' 

Tasteless,' tSst'tes.  a. 

Having  no  power  of  pcrcen'iog  taste.;  fiavirg, 
no  rdisti  t>x  poVefr  of  $ti>nuldVT^ flic  V^bie; 
having  ^  powp^  Of  ffiviiig  pleasure  :  Snsi^iJ  ;, 
having  no  iniclhetiual  j?ust.  .  •  •    •-• 

Taste LESSNE^s,  lan'tlfi-rMBb  a. 

Iftfcipiduy,  yi^  of  re)«b ;  wa«t  ofi^ 

of  taste;  wimt  of  inicllc£iiijM 4ciiaii» 
To  Tatter,  lat'tir.  v.«.      » 

To  tear,  to  rend,  to  make  ragged.         •    •       ^ 
r^ATTER,  tSt^dr.  s. 

A  riig,  a  fluttering  hg.  .-..»»* 

Tatt£R.d£mallqn,  iat<-tur^e^2l  - 

i  vun.  s.  ' 

iA  ragRcd  fellow.     A  low  word. 

To  Tattle,  tu'tl.  v.n,  .(405.)  . 

To  prate,  to  talk  idly.  '      '    *. 

Tattle,  tat'tl.  s.  ,       •* ' 

frjtc,  idle  chni,  trifling  t:>Hu.  ' 

Tattler,  tat'tl-ur.  s.    .  *    . 

An  idle  talker,  a  prater. 

Tattoo,  t5t-t^',  8.  ..  .*" 

The  beat  of  drum  by  which  SOldien  arc  WMsed' 
10  their  quarters.  ^ 

Tavern,  tav'urn.  s.  .   ,  ; 

A  house  where  wine  is  tM^  tnd  dnxtfeo  are 
enfertatncd,  '  *****  -'  *      * 

Ta  ver  n  k  eep  Ek.\av^uriut24i[vUr..V  -. 

TAvernman,  riy/4r|w^^ti    %ii^  ^^ 
.    6«  One  who  keeps  a  taVero.  jj^j  j,g^  ^1 
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Taught,  tiwt-  C^  13)  (393) 

Pret.  aixf  part.  paa.  of  Teach. 

To  Taunt,  tarn,  or  tiwut.  v..ai 

T^  leproac^  to  insalr,  to  revile*  10 

$^  I  I^ve  etety  orthdepist  in  the  language, 
9g>ioft  ni«^n  riie  mferrnce  I'Jgive  t^  the  first* 
Mnd  of  this  v^ora,  except  Mr.  JQIf^iiuton  ; 
atxf  his  ^athority  as  an  analogist  outwenbst 

-  cmt  other.  I  see  no  eood  reason  vby  toi&i 
wora  should  harve  the*  broad  sound  of  a,  tod* 
not  aunt f    bounty    founts   jaunt,   gnd  the 

'  pvoper  name  S^mndA's  ;*  oor  11  my  eSkr  much 

*  socustoaicd  to  hear  ft  so  pronouoced.— Sec 
SAtrvTEXy  Ha  CRT,  and  FVixKiplcs,  No. 

Tau  mt,  t^.  1.  (2 14) 

Ta^T£««»  tam'ir..9.  . 
...One  w|M»^aiBit%.  jqpcMdh(s»  or 

TAfFWTiMCLT,  tint'!nr-yi.  ad- 
Wit^  iMttfty  «eeDnglf,  wi$  connimely. 

TAUTOiOGrCAL.tiw-td-lcd'i^-kJta. 
Aepcaihsg^tbe  same  thing. 

TAUtOL^GIIT^  tlw-t&l'io-jUt.  S/    . 
OiK'lvbo  lepeata  the  sanie  ihii^  ovcf  and 
over. 

Tautology,  tiw-tolM^j^.  a.  (518) 
Reptiiiidb  of  tke  mac  words«  oc  of  toe  suae 
aesse  in  difTcfcat  woida. 

ICAt^aPBONY*  tlw.t£('o.iii.  St 
A  jucccaive  leptcitioQ  of  the  r 


f^  I  IwvfylaQg  wished  t^ioievt  this  urorid  into 
my  vocabolary,  firoai »  conviakMi  o£  its  otiKty 
in  coBfersiog  ot  the  tonnda  of  wotds^  hm  wai 
tomcd  for  WMil  of  »  Mthority  £nom  an|r  of 
Ottr DictioOBnes, when,  upoirreadingthc  very 
learned  and  ingcniotis- Essay  on  the  nosodiei 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Laoguages,  I  foond 
the  jrard  iwad  tn  Exactly  that  manner,-  which 
shows  the  propriety,  and  even  necesnty  of 
adopting  n.  Theframed  author  says,  *'Thc 
"  molfr  fKinMiiiaiy  iamHpkm^  which  he 
**  [jEnaiathias] aemioos,  is thstof ihew>wels 
'*  «  anA^  i»  ther  pro^r  naiaw  of  the  god- 
«<  de«esf  Ifir  and  H^/*  On  the  Prosodies  of 
ifaoGfcekaadLaitalMgoapss*    Primed  for 

To  Taw,  tiw;  v.  a;  (219)      ^^  ^  ^ 

To  dress  white  leather,  cominQidy  calM  thm 
Ismhrr,  to  contsadisuoction  fcoaa  Tao  knhtr, 
.  thac.whicbis  dressed  wiik  barlu 

Taw,  tiw.  $. 

A  marble, to  piay.widi. 
TaWDRINESS,  t4w'clri*nSs.  8, 
Tinsel  finery,  £067  too  ostentatious. 

Tawdry,  tWdri.  a.  (219) 

Mcjniysbewy»  sj^endid  without  cost. 
Tawny,  tSw'ni.  a,  (219) 

Yellow,  like  things  tanned. 

Tax,  taks.  i.    *     .  . 
Ao  impost,  a  uibute  impoied,  an  excise,  a 
tallage;  charge,  censure. 

To  Tax,  taks.  v.  a. 
TdlM  with  imposts;  tochaige,  toceomse, 
10  aocose. 

Taxable,  taks'a^bl.  a.  (405) 
That  asay  be  taxed. 

TAXATION*  taksJt'sh&n.  t^ 

The  aet  of  loading  wtih  oxea,  tmpoit,  tiK ; 
accosatioo^  seaodaL 

TAxiititJks'ur.  »♦  (9a) 
fiewhoiami. 


Tea,  tc.  s.  {22J) 

A  Chrnesr  plant,  of-  whifh  the  infudon  has 
lately;  b^n  o^uch  dfank  iu  Europe. 

To  Tea€h,  ictsh.  Y.  a.  (352) 
Preterit  jand^  participle  passive  Taught,  some- 
-  times  Teached^  whrh  »  now  obmlcte.  To 
instruct,  to  informs  ti^dcbver  any  doctrine  or 
art,  or  vonfs  to  be  learned  \  to  show,  to  exhibit 
so  as  to  iti>p'res8  upon  the  mind;  to  tell,  to  give . 
;  intelligence. 

To  Teach,  t&sh,  v.  n.  (227) 

To  perforin  the  office  of  an  instructor. 

TEACHABL<,Xetsh'arbL  a.  (405) 
jDk)ci]e,  susceptive  of  ipstriKtion.  • 

Teachableness,  titsh'a-bl-n^S'.  sf. 
Docilityv  willingness  ik>  lesm,   capacity'  10 
kam. 

Teacher,  tfesh'ur.  «.  (98) 

One  who  teaches,  ^n  instructor,  preceptW;  a 
preacher,  ooe  who  is  to  deliver  dootiine  to  the 

TeaD,  tedc.  f . 
A  torch,  a  flamhera.    Obsolete.' 

TeagUB,  teeg.  ».  (227)  (33?) 
A  name  dT  conteippt  used  for  an  irisbtiian* - 

Teal,  <e^e.  s.  (2127)     • 
Ai^ildfowl. 

Team,  time.  s.  (227) 

A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing  at  once 
the  same  carriage;  any  number  passing  in  a 
liner. 

Tear,  tere.  s.  (227) 
The  water  which  violent  passion  forces  ftom 
the  eyes;  any  moisture  uickling.in  drops. 

Tear,  tire.  $.  (73)  (240)  See  Gill. 

A  rent,  «  fisaoe. 

ffft  ^TheinjCOfivttiicnce'of  having  two  words  of 
different  si^niikations,  written  alike,  and  pfo- 
Boonced  difieremly,  is  evident  in  this  and  the 
preceding  word;  and  thir  inconvenience-  is, 


peiittps,  areaier  than  that  where  the  orthogta^ 
phy  is  different  and  the  pronoiteiation  the  same ; 
our,  perhaps,  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  the 
former^  wb«rp  theorthogi^hy  is  th^  same,  and 
the  proooociaiioo  different.— See  fip  w  l. 

To  Tear,  tlTre.  <r.  a.   * 

Pret.  Tore ;  aiiciently,  part.  pass.  Torn.  To 
pull  in  pieces,  to  lacerate,  to  rend;  tolaniate, 
to  wolmd  with  any  sharp  (x>int  drav^n  along; 
to  break  hy  violence ;  to  divide  violcmly,  to 
scatter  ;  to  pqll  with  violence,  to  drive  vio- 
lently; to  tale  away  by  sudden  violence. 

To  Tear,  tire.  v.  n. 
To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rantxiuholently.r 

Tearbr,  ta.rfir,  s.  (98) 
He  who  rends  or  tears.  ' 

TEARrALLiNG,  tire'f^I-ling.  a. 
Tender,  shedding  tears. 

TEARifUL,  t^rc'ful.  a. 
Weeping,  full  of  tears. 

To  Tease,  lAze.  v.  a.  {i2%) 

;  To  coinb  or  twiavel  wool  or  flax ;  to  scratch 
cloth  in  opder  to  kvcl  tlic  nap ;  to  torment 
with  importuniiv. 

Teaser,  t^'zur*  s.  (98) ' 
Any  thing  that  lotmems  by  incesssat  impdr- 
tunity.  i 

Teat,  titc.  s.  (227)  (232) 
Tbetfugof  al>east.      ** 

TECHNix:AL,tlk'ni.kal.a,  (353)    , 

Belonging  to  aru,  noi  in  common  m  pefaikr 
;   use. 

rECHV^  titsJf'i.  a.  (332) 
Pecviflhf  Iretfol,'  irnsable. 
-o 


TECTOl^MC?K•  tjJk-toii'fc. 
'  Peitainitig  to  ouilding'. 

To  Ted,  tli!.  v.  a.  '      ;'  * 

To'  lay  gr^ss  newly  mown  it»  rc%s. 

TEDDERi  tcfi'dun  «. — See  TiTHKR,- 
*  A  sope  with  which  a  horse  i<  tied  in  Hnt  hrld, 
that  he  may  not  prnture  ioci  wilder  any  ittug 
:by  which  one  is  vestcaiacd*.  :       « 

Te  Deu  m,  li-di'&ti.  s. 
Amh^mii'  of 'the  Cbinrh,  soodkdfroai  the 
tw(»  lirtt  vMtds  of  the  Latio. 

Tedious^,  ti'dc-iis,  or  te'ji-d$.  «, 

(293)  (^94),  Wearisome  by  cojitinuance, 
trouMesome,  irksome ;  wearisioihe  oy  ^  proUxr 
"ity ;  stow. 

T£di6usly,  ti'cle-us-lJ,  or  t4'je-i$- 

le.  ad.  (294) 
,  In  such  a  manner  as  toweaiy.  * 

TEDiousNESS,tc'cie-us-n2s,  orti'je- 

ds-nls.  s. 
/  Wearisomeness  1>y'  cdatiuiiancc;   prolixity '^^ 

quali^  of  wearyii^. 

To  Teem,  tttm.  v.  n.  (34(5) 
To  briug  young ;  to  be  pregnant,  to  ee^endrr 
y<^g)  te  be  tali,  to  he  charged  as  a  famdin^ 
animir. 

To  Teem,  teim.  v.  a. 
To  bring  forth,  to  produce;  .to  p 

TisMER;  tcim'ur.  s.  ^(93} 


One  that  brings  young* 
Teemfol,  teem'ful.  a; 

Pregnant,  proliQck. 

Teemless,  tWm'lJs.  ai 
Unfiruitfo),  not  prolifickv 

Teen^  teen.  s.  '  , 

Sorrow,  grief.    Obsolete. 
Teens,  tienz.  s. 

The^years  reckoned  by  the  tenBlnatioo  Teeov 

as  thirteeri,  fourteen. 

Te£th,  tiskth.  • 

The  plural  of  Tooth. 

Tegument,  tig'u-mlnt.  s.  » 

Cover,  the  outward  part. 

Teil  TREE,  tile'trii.  $.. 
Linden  or  liine  tree. 

Teint,  dnt.  8. 
Colour,  touch  of  the  pencil. 

Telegraph,  til'i-grJf.  s. 

An  instrument  that  answers  the  end  of  ^titkc 
by  cona^ine.  iot<lligence  to  a  distaace  throv||a 
the  means  ot  signals.-    Masf». 

Telescope,  tcl'le-s^ope.  a.   - 
A  long  glass  by  which   duftBOt   objeOs  are 
viewed. 

Telescopical,  tel-li-skJp'e-kil.  a. 
(^18}  Befooging  to  a  telescope,  seeing  at  a« 
distance. 

To  Tell,  till.  v.  a. 
Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Told;   To  otttlir,  14- ea* 
press;  to  speak ;  to-ielate  s  to  teach,,  tor  infem  ; 
to  discover,  to  betray;  to  count,  to  Bumbei  i 
to  make  excuses. 

To  Tell,  t^ll.  v.  n. 
To*gite  an  account,  to  ma|(e  repon^ 

Teller,  tel'lur.'s.  (98) 

One  who  fells  or  relates  ;  6ne  who  tuimheii^ 
a  Teller  is  ah  officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

TxLlTaLe,^  tel'tilc.  s. 
One  who  gives  malkioos  ioformatioii,  oae 
wtfo  carries  officious  intelKgence. 

TsBf  EUARious,  limM-iL^ri^iMp  1 
'    JUlh,  heady  i  caidcBi,  t 
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TEM  TEN  TEN 

•*'t55e).  Fitc(73),  flr (77)1  fill U3)rfat  (8l);ini(93),  mltigs);  pine ( 1 05 ),.p!n (107);  rA(l62),in4vc  (164), 


Rasbncv,  unreannable  coateinpc  of  danger. 

To  Temper,  tcm'pir.-  v.  a.  [gs) 

To  mix  40  as  that  <tac  part  qvalifia  th<r  other  ; 
to  compound,  to  form  by  mismre ;  to  mingle  ; 
. ' '  ,10  mingle  toother  co  a  oroptr  comutcnce ;  to 
.  -accommodate,  to  modiftf ;  to  softeo,  to  moU 
liiy,  toaaM^,  tosooifc;  to  fyna  meal|  to 
a  proper  de^^rce  of  hardnea. 

Temper,  tem'pir.  $• 

D«e  mixture  pi  comrary  qualitieg ;  middle 
couiae*  meao  or  medium  ;  cooscitution  of 
1>ody  :  disposition  of  mitid  ; ,  constitutKjnal 
frame  of  mind  ;  moderation  i  state  to  which 

*   nciiiU  are  reduced. 

Temperament,  t^m^plr-a-inint.  s. 

Coattittttion,  st4e  wkh  respe6l  to  the  predo-^. 
minance  of  any  qualit)' ;  mc<iiaio,  the  mixture 
of  opposite!.  • 

-TEMPERAMENTALjiim-pcr^-mcnt'- 

'    al.  a. 
CoDSttcutional. 

TsMPEKANOE,  tcm'p2r-anse.  s.  (es) 
Moderatipo,  opposed  to  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness; jpauence,  caltnness,  sedjtcoess,  modera- 
tion tft  pasaioO' 

Temperate,  tim'plr-ite.  a,  (91) 

Not  excessive,  moderate  in  decree  of  any  qua- 
lity ;  moderate  in  meat  and  drink  j  fr/:e  from 
ardent  passioo. 
Temperately,  tcm'plr-ite-li.  ad. 

Moderately,  not  excessively ;  calmly,  with- 
out violeace  of  passion  \  without  gluttony  or 
luxury. 

Tempera^eness;  tcm'per-Ste-nes.  $. 
Freedom  from  excesses,  mediucriiy;  calmness, 
coolness  of  mind. 

Temperature,  tem'per-a-tfire.  s. 

Constitutioo  of  nature,  degree  of  any  qualii'ics ; 
mediocrity,  due  ,babince  of  cdotrariciiics; 
'moderattoii,  freedom  from  ptedominant 
passion. 

Tempered,  tim'purd.  a,  (359) 
Disposed  with  regard  to  the  passions. 

Tempest,  lena'pSst.  s. 

The  utmost  violence  of  the  wind ;  any  tumult, 
commotion,  penutbation. 

To  Tempest,  ilm'pest.  v.  a. 

To  disturb  as  by  4  temprst. 
TEMPEST-BEATEN.tem'pist-be-tn.a. 

Shat terc d-  w ith  si  01  ms. 
Tempest-tost,  tcm'p^st-tost.  a. 

Driven  about.^  storms- 

TEMPESTIVlTY,t^-pis.t!v'c-tC.  S. 
^easofttbicoest. 

T^MPESTUpuSi  t^m-p^s'tsbii-us.  a. 
'(46s)  Ssormy,  mrbolem. 

Templar,  tim'plar.  s.  (88) 

A  student  in  the  kw. 

Temp^^e,  tlm'pl.  s.  (405)       . 

' ,  A  place  appropriated  to  atU  of  religion ;  build-; 

*  fngs  approuriated  to  the  study  frf  the  law,  an 

*  ornamental  building  in  a  ga»den  ;  the  u|^r[ 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Temporal,  tiiq'pi-ral.  a.  (557) 
(170}.  Measured  by  time,  not  eteniid  i  set  uLir, 
not  ecclcsiasticaU  not  spirittta! ;  placed  at  the 
temples. 

.  Temporality^,  tcmypi-rJl'^-te.  \^ 
XempoRALS,  tem'po-rilz.  /" 

Seci^.  poascMionsy  uoi  eccle^wsi ick  n^h(s. 

TeWORAlLy,  tem' p6-wUe.  ad. 
Wiih  reaped  to  this  Me. 


Temporally,  dm'  po-ral-tl^.  s.  (1  ypr 

•The  laiiy,  scoJar  people  i    secular  poiics- 

aioiis.  , 

TEMPORANEOUS.tem-po^i'n^-us.a. 

I'cmporary. 

Temporariness,  tlm'pA^ii-ro-n^t. 

a    The  state  of  being  temporary. 

Temporary   tcmfpti-rl-ri.  a.  (170J 

Lasting  only  tor  a  limited  time. 

To  Temporize,  tem'pA-rize.  v.  n. 
To  flclay,  to  pmcrastinate  ;  to  comply  'with 
the  times  or  occasions. 

Temporizer,  tlm'pA-rl-zur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  complies  with  times  or  occasions,  a 
trimoier.  * 

To  Tempt,  temt.  v.  a.  (4ia) 

To  solicit  to  ill,  to  entice  by  presentiag  some 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  miodi  to  pro- 
.voke. 
Temptable,  t^m'ta^bl.  a. 
Liable  to  temptation ;  obooxioui  to  |»ad  in- 
fluence. 

Tempterv  trm'tun  s.  (98) 
One  who  solicits  to  ill,  an  emicer ;  the  infer- 
nal solicitor  to  evil. 

Temptation,  tlm-ti'shun.  s. 

The  a6t  of  templing,  soliciution  to  ill,  entice- 
ment; the  state  of  being  tempted;  that-wbich 
is  ottered  to  iht  mind  a>  a  motive  to  ilK 

Temulent,  tim'u-lciit.  a. 
Drunken,  intoxicated  with  strong  liquor. 

Ten,  ten.  a. 
The  decimal  number,  twice  five. 

Tenable,  tcn'a-bl.  a. 

Such  as  m^y  be  maintairied  against  opposition^ 
siKh  as  may  be  held  against  aitackSf 

(^  The  quamiiy  of  e  in  the  first  syllable  .of 
this  word,  and  its  relatives  /<r/2^/,  r^/iar,  aiid 
Unure^  it  one  of  tKe  most  puzzling  difficuliies 
of  pronunciation.  How  dilfcrently  this  letter 
\%  pronounced  by  different  speakers  may  be 

.  gathered  from  a  view  of  those  orihorpists  who 
have  marked  the  quantity  of  the  vowels : 


Sheridan, 
Kenrick, 
Nares, 

Asht 

ScouT^  — 7.. 
Eniick, 

P«ry, 

W.  Johnston, 

Bailey, 

Buchanan, 

•  Smithi 
Elphmston, 

From  this  survey 


ttnablts  thut^  tenw^  i^nure. 
tUnable^  /t/tet,  tinor,  tenure. 
linabUt^  — i  /r»«r»  tSmure. 
tinabUj  tenet,  tit/tor^  tenure. 
t.4nab/t\  tenet,  tenor,  tiuure. 
tenabie,  tenet t  tenor,' tenure, 
tenable,  tenet,  tenor,  tenure, 
tenable,  tenet,  tPhor,  tenure. 
— »  - — "f  — — '»  tenure, 
tenable,  — — ,  tenor,  tenure, 
tenable,  telnet,  tenor,  tenttre-. 
i  ''*W»    ^^f    •— , 


of  our  pidionaries  we  find 
them. uniibrm  only  in  the  word  t^or.  They 
am  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  wovd  tenet ; 
and  if  simiU:ude  were  to  decide,  it  would  be 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  short  vowel,  in  this 
word,  as  well  as  in  tenor.  They  are  both 
Latin  words,  and  both  Have  the  vowel  abort  in 
the'  oHgioaL  This,  however,  is  no  reason 
with  ilmse  who  understand  the  analogy  of 
£.i^lish  pronunciation,  (for  tremor,  minor,  &c. 
have  the  brst  vowel  short  in  Latiii)  (594} ;  but 
it  suflicienily  shews  the  partiality  of  the  ear 
10  the  short  Vuwci  in  words  of  this  form,  as  is 
evident  in  the  word  tenant*  The  word  tena- 
ble sreins  laibcr  derived  from  the  French 
tenable  iliao  the  Latio  teneo,  and.  being  of  a 
ditfcreiu  form,  comrS  under  a  different  ana- 
logy. The  term  rnatiorva^/r,  though  derived 
from  the  l^nn  tf^/ij,  is  ttcquentlv  annexed 
10  mere  English  words,  9$  nea^utfOble, 
fasturabli,  ^,  wfk  ibcieforc  makes  no  aUer- 
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•tion  in  the  accent  or  qu&niity  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  subjoined,  (301)  ^  But  » 
tenable  mtut  be  considered  as  a  fimplc  10 
our  language,  the  ahonenii^  power  of  the 
antcpeiiultimatr  acCenr  alone  aeems  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  the  first  lyllab^e  of  this 
word,  vhich,  likf  ^elabte,  frobable,  &t. 
has  the  shon  quantity  of  thr  on^ifisl  Latin  tis 
plead;  a  plea  which  seems  to  have  some  weight 
in  words  of  this  termination,  whcic  the  ante* 
penultimate  arccni  appcan  to  have  leas  influ- 
ence than  in  m'ntt  of  toe  other  dasscs  of  wottb. 
See  Placable.  The  word  /Msffv acema 
iiiclined  to  lengthen  the  fii>r  vowel,  in  order  I* 
distinguuh  itself  from  tennr  i  and  as  ibere  ate 
no  guul  reaMHis  for  shortening  it,  this  rcaaoQ 
srcnu  Miftciei^  10  turn  the  baUnce  in  its  lah 
voor,  cvtn  if  it  had  not  ai»  atmlogy  md  soch  a 
wci);ht  of  ttttK*^  on  ita  sadkt. 

Tenacious,  te-ni'shus.  a.  (357) 

Crupiiig  hard,  inclined  la  hold  tat,  not  will* 
ing  tu  let  go  ;  reiemive  ;  having  parti  dis- 
posed to  adhere  to  cads  other ;  coheaive. 

Tenancy,  tln'an-se.  s. 
Tempcisary  possession    of  what   belonn  tm 
anothtr. 

Tenant,  t^n'm.$...SceTEM  ABLE. 

•lliat  hokto  ol  another ;  one  that  00  ceitaia 
conditions  has  temporary  possession,  atad  cbci 
.  *c  property  of  anoibcr.      .     , 
To  Tenant,  tin  Int.  v.  a.  (m^) 

To  hold  on  certain  OMiditifitis. 

TenXntable,  rin'aiii-a-bl. 
Such  as  may  be  b^Jd  by  a  tenant: 

TenanTLrss,  tin^ant-l^s;  a.    ' 
UiHjccupird,  uiipoai^cssed. 

Tench,  tinsh.  s.  (352) 

A  pond  fish. 

To  Tend,  tend.. v. a. 

To  watch,  to  guard,  to  accompany  as  an  assisf- 
ant  or  dciender  ;  to  atund,  to  accompany  ;  to 
be  attentive  to. 

To  Tend,  tind.  v.  n. 
To  move  towards  a  tertain  point  or  place ;  to 
be  dire6ied  to- any  end  or  purpose ;   to  ccntii* 
bute;  to  attend,  to  watt^  depaidaoiak. 

Tendance,  tin'danse;  s.  (aa) 

Aiicodaace,  state  of  expectation ;  -atn 
act  of  waiting ;  care,  act  of  scodil^* 

Tendence,  tin'dinse.   \     *•   ^   \ 
Tendency,  tln'din.s^.  /^-vSS; 

pireeiioa  or  course  towards  any  place  or  tib- 
ject;  dir^tion  or  course .towaids  aoy  inieieooe 
or  result,  drift.  .     - 

Tender,  ten'dur.  a.  (98) 
Soft,  ea|ily  tmpTesied  or  iiijured;  sensible, 
easily  oniied,  soon  sore ;  eficminatc,  eroastu- 
laie,  dcficaie;  exciting,  kind  concern;  com- 
passionate, anxious  for  another's  good;  suscep- 
tible of  soft  passions;  .amorous  ;  expressive  of 
the  softer  passions ;  gentle,  mUd,  unwilling  to 
to  pain ;  young,  weak,  as  Tender  age. 

To  Tender,  ten'dur.  v.  a. 

To  offer,  to  exhibit,  lo  propose  to  accpp, 
tance ;  to  hold,  to  esteem ;  to  regard  viui 

kihdness.  ' 

Tender,  ten'dur.  s. 
Offer,  proposal   to  acceptance  ;  regard,  kind 
concern.    In  this  last  sense  not  iA  use. 

Tender-hbabted,  ten-ddr-hlrt'dd. 
I    a.  Of  a  soft  conrpusstonaee  dispoaition. 

TENDERLi«Oy  lenMdr.lfng.  i.  (410) 

The  fijst  bonis  pf  a  deer ;  %  ftmSiDg* 

Tenderly,  t^n'dur-!e.  ad. 
Inatendcr.manocrj  mild^i    gendy^>-wltly, 

kindly. 
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nh^  (i67),.n5t  (iB3)^tite  (i^i),  tib(l>2).bull  (173)5 i!l  (299);  piMnd  {313)  j  /«m'(46e),  this  (4091- 


f^K*  te-nlb-rc.kosc'.\, 
js,  ie«Re  brtt'-us.  •       J 


TcND^RHESS,  ten'dur-nes,  t, 
'Tbe^ttatefif  being  tender  j  susicepiibiliiy  of  im^ 
pression ;  ^$t««  of  Wiiig  caiily  hurt,  sorencas ; 
aascepiibiliiy  of  the  softer  pa&iions ;  kind  at* 
tCFiiiort ;  anxiety  for  Ihe  good  of  another ; 
scrupulaiunctt,  paution ;  soft  pathos  of  6x- 
'  prcssiofit 

X£Ni>iN0tJ5»  Lca'de-nfi$.  3.    .  , .   ■ 
„>SlQcwy»,  coDuiaing   tcodoni,   caosuung  of 

tcndom. 
Ten  DOM,  ten' dun.  s.  (i60) 

A  linew,  a  ligature  by  wllisli  fhc  joiots  are 
.moved* 
Trmdrill,  tin'drfl.  s.  ,    . 

The  clasp  of    a   viiic,    or  other  dimbing 

plane. 
T£]eii£»RlCO^fi 
TfiNEBRIOU 

(497}  .Dark,  gloomy. 
Xe^^Jcbrositv,  tcne-bris'c-te. 

&arkne^,  gloom. 

Temehent,  t&j'i-roent.  s. 
,  Any  thiog  held  by  a  tenant. 

Ten KRtTYr  t€-n4r'i.rft  «. 

TeodemeaK. 
.  Ncedimg  CO  1^  to  itoo). 

T»rcrr,  i^n^ntu  $.— See  Tenable. 
It  is  sometimes  written Tenem ;  position,  pria- 
jciplc,  ppmion.  (w) 

Tennis,  tin'nts.  s. 

I  A  p)ay  at  which  a  ball   is   driven   with  a 
racket. 

Tenour,  or  T£NOR»  t^n'nir.  s. 
StfeTENABLE.    Coatinuity  of  itau^  con* 
atant  mode,  manner  of  continuity ;  se&K  con- 
uinoL  general  course  or  drift  s  a  sound  in 
musick. 

Tense,  tense,  a.  (43 1) 
Stretched,  stiff,  not  lax. 

Tense,  tense,  t. 

A  variation  of  ilie  verb  to  signify  time. 

Tenseness,  tinse'ncs.  s. 

.Contraction,  teasion,  the  contrary  to  laxity. 
TensirlE,  ten'si-bl.  a,  (405) 
Capable  of  being  extended. 

Tensile,  ten'sil.  a.  (i4o) 

Capable  ol  exteneion. 

Tension,  t^n'shikn.  s. 
The  act  of  stretching,   the  state  of  being 
•tfetcbed. 

Tensive,  t?n'siv.  a.  (i58)  (428) 

Giving  a  sensation  pf  stiffness  or  contrac- 
tion. 

Tensure,  tin'shure.  s.  (46lj) 
The  act  of  stretching  or  state    of    betqg 
•tietcbodj^  the  contxaiy  to  laxation  or  laxity. 

Tekt,  t^nt;  s. 
A  soldiet^t  moveable  lodging  place,  commonly 
made  of  canvas  e)i(endea  upon  poles;  any  tem- 
poraty  habitation,  a  pavilion ;  a  rotl  of  lint 
put  into  a  store;  a  species  of  wine  deeply  red, 
"Chiefly  from  Gallkia  in  Spain. 

To  Tent,  tint.  v.  n. 

To  lodge  as  in  a  tent,  to  ubemacle.' 

TaTENT,  tint.  v.  a. 
.To  search  as  with  a  medical  tent. 

Ti&NTATiON,  (en-ti'shun.  s. 
Trial,  temptauon. . . 

Tentative,  tln'ta-tlv.  a,  (512) 

Tiying,  essaying. 

Tented,  ulnt'ld.  a.. 
CovejBd  with  tenia. •  v 


Tenter,  tcn'tur.  $..(98) 

A  hook  on  which  things  arc  jSi^ctchsd ;  Toibe 

'•on  the  tenters,  to  be  on  the  stretch, 'to  be  in 

diihcuiiics. 

To  Tender,  ter/mr.  v.  a. 

To  stretch  by  hooks. 

To  Tenter,  teii^tur.  v.  n. 

To  admit  ei^iensjoa. 

Tenth,  tcn//^,  5i-  .  . 

I    First  after  the  ninth,  oidinal  of  ien« 

Tenth,  lituh,  s. 

The  tenth;  tithe. . 
Tenth LY,  icn/A'le.  ad.     , 

In  the  tenth  place. 
Tentwort^  teui'wurt.  s. 

A  plant. 

Tenuit^y,  tl-nu'e-ti.  5. 
Thiniiess,  exility,  snialhwss,  minuteness. 


tln'nu-Os. 


a. 


} 


crm. 

r,  tlf'nJ-rl.    V 

f,  (lr'j[»l-un.   /.'. 


Tenitous, 

Thin,  small,  minute. 

Tenure,  tl-nure.  s. — SeeTXNABLE. 

Tenlire  is  i^'e  manner  whereby  tenements  are 
holdcD  of  their  lords. 

TEPtFACTiON,  tlp-l-lak'shftn.  s. 
The  att  of  warming  to  a  small  degree. 

Tepid,  tlp^'fd.  a.  ($44) 

Lukewarm,  warm  in  a  small  degree* 

Tepidity,  te-pid'e-te.  s.' 
Lukewarmoess. 

Tepor,  ti'pir.  s.  (166)  (34A) 
Lukewarmneis,  gentle  beat. 

Terce,  terse,  s.  properly  TiERCE. 
A  vessel  containing  forty^ptwo  gallons  of  wine, 
the  third  pary  of  a  butt  or  pipe. 

Terebinthinate,  ter-re-bln' 
/*4.nite.(.^i) 

Terebimthine;  ter.r4-b!n'- 
/Afn.  (i40) 
Comiiting  of  turpentine,  mixed  vrith  turpen- 
tine. 

To  Terebrate,  ter'ri-brJte.  v.  a. 
To  bore>  to  perforate,  to  pierce* 

Terebration,  ter-rc-brS'shun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  boring  or  piercing. 

Tergeminous,  ter-jem'e-nus.  a.    . 
I'l^recfold. 

Tergiversation,  tlr-jl-vlr-sA'- 
sh&n,  s. 
Shift,  subterfuge,  evasion. 

Term,  tirm.  ». 

Limit,  bomdary ;  the  word  by  which  a  tluf^ 
is  expressed  ;  words»  language  ;  condition,  st»- 
Dulatipn  i  time  Ibr  which  any  thing  lastt ;  in 
Law,  the  time  in  which  the  tribunals,  or  places 
.  of  judg^enfi^  are  opeii. 

To  Term,  term.  v.  a. 
To  name,  to  call. 

Tbrmagancy,  tlr'ma-g5n-s4.  ft. 
Turbulence,  tumultuoosness. 

Termagant,  tlr'ma-gant.  a.  (86) 
Tumultuous, .  turbttkmt;  <iuancliomc,  scold- 
ing, furious. 

Termagant,  tlr'mS-gant.  s. 

A  scold,  a  brawling  turbulent  woman. 

TermiNtable,  ilr'ml^na-bi.  a. 
!  Ltmkable,  that  admits  of  bounds,  }  . 

To  TERMiNATfe,  tir'tnif-nitc,  V.  a. 
Xoba#;d,  to  limit  ^  tbj>utan  ei^'d  to. 

To  Term  IN  ATE,  ter'me-nate.  v,  li. 
To  be  lioMsd,  lo  eM,  to  have  an  cnd^  to  a(- 

taii^ifiend.  \. ,      „  . 

'-■    .3O3     ■  '  ./    . 


Termination,  ter-me-nl'sht^n- 1.  - 

The  aft  of  liuiitin^  or  bounding  j  bmMk  N|- 
mtt (  end,  conclusion  i  eud  of  wot^ds  as. varied 
by  their  significations. 

Terminthus,  lei-oun'iAus.  s.   .     , 

A  tumour.    •  ,f   ' 

Termless,  term'lls.  a. 

Unlimited,  boundless.  '■  . ' 

Termly,  term'll.  ad,  .  '  V^ 

Term  by  term ._ 

Ternary, 
Ternion, 

The  nuiubcr  Three. 

Terr. ACE,  tlr'ras.  s.  ((>♦)       ^        •   • 

A  small  mount  of  earth  covered  faith  gpMll. 
'  a  raised  wall.  ,  < 

TERRAftt/Ecms,  tcr-ra'kwl-us.  a.  '  ^ 
Composed  of  land  and  water.  i '  • 

Terrene,  ier-rene'.  a. 

Earthly,  teifeatrial.  ' 

Terreous,  t/lr're-us.  a. 

Earthy,  consisting  of  earth.  '. 

Terrestrial,  tlr-rls'tri^al.  a. 

Earthly,   not  celestial ;   cowisting  of  >  eaith, 
terrcous.  * 
To  Terrestrif Y,  ter-rl$^tr4-fiv  V.ia. 
To  nedu<^  to  the  state  of  earth. 

Terrestrious,  t?r-rls'frl-S?.  a. 

Temeous,  earthy,  conaistinf  of  earthy 

Terrible,  ter'rc-bl.  9.  (405)  {160) 

Dreadful,  formidable,  causing  tear;  great,  16 
as  to  oflR^nd ;  a  colloquial  hyperbole.  ^ 

Terribleness,  tlr'rc-b!-nls.  s. 
Formidableness,  the  quality  of  being  terrible, 
dreadfulncM. 

Terribly,  ter'il-bll.»a.     ,  % 

Dreadfully,  formidably,  so  as  to  raise  fear ;  vio» 
lently,  very  muck. 

Terrier,  tcr're-fir.  s.  ' r 

See  Tar  r  i  b  r.  A  dog  diat  follows  his  gape 
under  ground. 

Terrifick,  ter-r!f'f!k.  a.  (309)   .  ♦ 
D^readful,  causing  terrour. 

To  Terrify,  ter're-fU  v.  a. 
To  fright,  to  shock  with  (ear,  to  make  afraid. 

Territory,  ter're  tur-4.  s.  (537) 

Land,    country,    dominion,    disui£L*— 'S 

DOMESTICK. 

Terror,  ter'rSr.  s.  (166) 
Fear  comtnuoicated  ;  fear  received ;  the  cauld 
offScar* 

Terse,  tlrs^/  a. 
Smooch  ;  cleanly  wrtttea,  near. 

Tertian,  tIr'shSn.  s.  (ee) 

Is  an  ague  mtermitting  but  one  diy,   iolhit  ' 
there  are. two  fiu  in  three  days. 

Tesselated,  tls'iel-li-tld.  a. 
Variegated  by  squares.     « 

TEST,btest.  S. 
The  cupel  by  which  refners  try  their  meuh  5 
trial,  examiz)atiotk  as  by  the  cupel ;  means  of 
trial ;  that  with  which  any  ihtng  is  compared 
In  order  to  pifovc  its  genuincoess ;  discrimina- 
tive charaflertstick*  t 

Testaceous,  tIs-ta'shSs.  a.  (357)  j^ 

Con&isiiiigof  shelH,  composed  of  shells;  hav« 
ing  continuous,  not  jointed  shells,  opposed  to 
'  crustacoous.    ••  , 

Testament,  ies'iVn}lnt,,s.   , 

A  will,  any  writing  dire£litijg  the  disposal 
of  I  he  posse  wiony  6f  a  man  deceased;  tRe 
name  of  i£ach  of  the  volumes  of  the  Holy 
Scripture'.  -  .      *  v 
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That,  tnat,  pmnoun  r^lat!v«.  ' 
'  Which,  rehting  to  an  am^^dect  chii^^^ilrW^ 
relartfig  lo  an  ameccdent^liefsoii. 


Testamentary;  tlsrit-ofliu'tl-ri.  a. 

Gweo-by  will,  jeqntiined  in  «^ilU.' 

TE8TATE,.te»'.tite.  a. 
Having  OMfte  a  wijp. 

TESTATpR,,  ilUlh^t.  t,  i\66) 
OncjUrha  leaves  a  wiU. 

Testatrix,  tcs-ti'trtks.  ?.   ' 

A  woman  who  leaves  ay^L 


T^T£P«  test' 
Tried  by  a  test. 


ed.  a« 


Tester,  t^st'fir.  «•  (o$)    - 

A  sixittecc;  the  cover  Gi  abed.  ' 
Testicle, \ls'te-kl.  s.  (405) 

An  oigan  of  seed  in  animals.  '  -    ' 

Testification,  tfe-ti-fi-ki'difin.  si 

Ifie  act  of  JHritoe^ing. 

TESTiriCATOR,,  tls^te-fe-ka't^r.  s.^' 
Q|nc  who  witnesses.  ^     .      '     « 

TjSTUlER,  tfe^i-filfir.  s:t52lj 
OA<5  Who  testifies.  '    ^    ^ ''     • 

To  Testify,  tes'ti-fi.  v.  n.  Ci83)v  * 

To  Mtttness,  tp  prove,  to  give  evidence. 

T2,TESTirY,\^s'ie.fl.  V.  L  ' 

To  M^CDe»,  to  pvt  evidtocc  of 'iuhy  point.  " 

Testify,  t*/tS.Ie  ad, 

Ffctfolfy,  peevishly,  fcorosely. 

TES'HMON^iAL.'tes.te-iho'hl-a^^^^  s.     . 
A  wtitinfe produced  hy  any  00c  ^a^  «i.  evidence . 

Xl^TIMd^Y,  (5s'tl:m&i-J.  s.'(.557) 

Bi^racn^e  given,   pfboT;   pubjick  cviicncci; 
'  open  attesiatiga,    profe^ibn.-— ^e^  jDojiuis- 
TlCK*  ..     .'    - 

Testin-je'ss,  tls^tnes.  s\  .,*      .    ' 
Moroseness.  '  , .  ,  ^ 

Ti;sty,  tls't^.a. 

Fretful,  peevish,  apt  to  be  angiy.,       .      . 

Tetchy,  titsh'e.  a^' 

Froward,  peeviih. 

Tete^a.T£te,  tilc'a.tke'.    French. 
t.  Cheek  by  jowl.- 

Tether.  tcTH'Sr.  s.  (46o) 

A^rring  by  which  cattle  are  held  from  pwtu^ 
idg'toowM^. 

JSr  AH  our lexicogi^pfirrs 'seem*  to  pitfcr  this 
V6fd   fo  tedder^^txctpt  Barclay  and  Juhiui, 

.  who  jefer  us  from  tether  to  jcdder\  and  yci 
nothing  can  be  clearer  ihan  iti  derivation  frotp 
the  pdfaiQ  woK^wdderj  which. janius  explains 
to  be  a  rope  by  which  horScs  or  other  cattle 
are  tied  to  keep  ibcm  from  «ra>i©|{;.and.tbis, 
he  says,  undouWdlv  ^on)^es  from  the  ifish 
Uadf  arop^.'  While  Skinner,  without  bis 
usual  judgment,  dtrivc*  it  frdm  the*  Latin 
/#«/0r,  because  h  restrains  cairlcfrom  strayirigi^ 
But  thouj^h  teiher  is  m<]ch>  anoiv  in  use  than 
teddeff  it  js  ceriaiftly  ootsol^itimately  fvmcd, 
and  ought  not  to  nave  i^  j^efeiMKe*  • 

Tetragonal^  te-tiag^goinaL a; 
Square.  [gi%)         '      "^  J     ;. 

TJetr^RCH,  te'trlrk,  or't^t'rirk,  s. 
A  Roman  governor  of  thtt  foufih  |^ri  of  a 
-province.      ■     -     '•  t       * 

^  Mr: Sh'cridanV  Mr"  Scott,' WM^Jciw,, 
arc  for  the  first  pionunciaiion  of  this  wpid, 
and  Buchanan  and  Etifick  for  the  second. 
•Let  those  who  plead  the  Latin  quantity  for 
the  short  sotnd  o£  €t  .pen»c  Prirttiplcs,  No. 
«4-  ■-••-   •-:  •  ' 

Tetr ARCHAtp!,  tc.tri^*k%,   *  T  ' 

TiTRARCHY,  tCt'ir||yke,,<503X/'" 
A  Roman  govcrhmcmi   '        '       •,  , 


;T.btrastick,  ti.trWt!k.  ft.  (sfig) 

An  epigram  or  stsnaa  of  four  verset. 

Tetter,  tit't^dr.s^.  {gs) 

A  scab,  a  scurf,  a  ringwocm. 

Teutomc,  tu-ton'ik.  a. 
Spoken  by  ihc  Teutoues,  or  ancient  Gcrmana, 

Text,  tckst.  s. 

That  on  which  a  comment  is  MtfierK  sentence 
'    of  KripttMO. 

Textile,  teks'ii!.  a>  (140) 

Woven,  capable  of  bcintt  wo¥^n.     * 

Textuauy,  teks'tshu-a-ro.  a.  fi^s) 
Contained   in  the  text ;  serving  as  a  text,  au- 
thoritative. 

Textuarist,  t^ks'tshuXrlst.  s. 
One  ready  in  the  text  of  s^tip^4r«,-5  ^ifiPQ 
well  v^rsyni  iq  ^cr^ipiure. 

Texture,  teKs'tshurc,  s.  (46i> 

The  aS  of  weaving  ;  a  web.  a  ihkx^  wwe6  ; 
matui^c .  of  vv,eaving  .wuh  resided  qidve^  10 
form  or  m^aiiari    disj>Qsition  <rf  the  paxts  of 
'bodies.'        > 

Than,  THan.  a*.  (466) 

A  particle  ^Iticcd  in  comparispp  after  the  Q»fi- 
paratiVtf'^idjettivci.  . 

THANk,  /Aaoe.  s.  (46e) 
An  old  title  of  hopour^  perhaps  equivalent  to. 
baron. 

To  Thank,  /Aangk.  v.a.  (408) (466) 

To  rciara  acknowlrd^menrft  ^  any  ia'vour  or 
kindness;  it  is  us^ ottca  in aicontrary  or  irh- 
nical  scnsf . 

TKA-NKSf  r<6anf^ks..s». 
'Acknowledgmoot  pi*id*fbi»-&vourior  ^ftndoesSj 
exp^iOii  oigja^Mxx^p^ 

THAiwKFUL,  /Aangk'fil.  a. 
^li  of  gratitude,  ready  to  a/;^aowlcdge  good 
rccoived.  . 

Thankfully,  /Aangk'ful^ei  ad* 

'with  lively  and  grateful  sense  or  ready  ackoow* 
ledgment  of  good  received. 

Thankless^  /AangkMJs.  a.  . 

_  Unthankful,    ungrateful, '  making  nO  acknow*. 
.  ledgmem;  not  dcservtog,  or^ot  lAeiy,  to  g^^- 
thanks. 

Thanklessness,  /AaagkMcs^ne*.  s. 
Ingratitude,   failure  to  acknowledg<a  good're- 

cciyed. 

Thankoffering,  /Aangk'Qtfur- 

Ottering  paid  in  acknowledg9ietit''Of  snofcy. 

ThAnks<^iviko,  A^hgks^giv4ng.  st 
•Cclebratton  of  mcicy.    • 

Th  amk'WORthy;  fAfogk' wSr-tHc.a; 

-Desorving  gratltcrde. ' 

That,  Tuat.  pronourt  dietrfonstfatfve. 
Not  this,  but  the  olher ;  it  sometimes  serves 
to  save  ther  repetition  of  a  wofd  br 'words- fore- 
going |  oWscd  t^  Thwi  J»  Th^  Other  to 
One;  uficnThi|  aiid  Jbi«,ircl«*  to<l^^«- 
goipff  words,  This^  is  rcfcfred  to  the  latter 
a#)0  Thar  to  the  former;  sucfcr  is;  that  which, • 

:   whaf;<ht!thittg5  ftyiwij^'of^bincncc.  (50;. 

W^  When  this  iword  is^xscd  as  a  pronoun  de» 
monsirative,  it  has  always  an  accent  on  itj  and 
is  heaitl-di^tinfilyrhymihg^with  bati  mai^  Sac, 
Thus  injf  pp4!s  E&iaK-oqAjritipi^iB^.v*  fiv, . 
Rut  of  the  two,'  Msi'dalig^itett  itfth^vlftiieo' 

*  *  To  tire  oijr  *aii«p^)  than  fni^qad  oux  se^ac;* 
SoiTte  ffcw  id  that,  but  jiutobtfs  err  in  />&/*; 
Ten  (cer«u*B'wTon|^,'!i"air  one  wttotwj'itfet 
.•*.ainis»«"\     '.      '   ]  1  .;       *      •  \        ;   ,    I 

Hdsc  thawofd/to  ^  aa^iaiittdlf  prenotiticrd 
as  any  otlier  accented  woaI  io  tbt^  kf^uajj^* 


f^  When  this  word  is  a  relative  pronoon,  and 

IS  arranged  in  a  sentence  with  other  words,  it 

liever  can  have  an.  accent,   and  is  thrrefcKC 

much  less  distin81y  pronounced  than  the  Ibra* 

going  word.  -In  this  case  the  «  j^oes  into  that 

'  obscare  sound- it  geneialfy  has  vi^en  tmafcem*^ 

ed,  (88)  as  may  be  heard  in  pronotmcitig  itia 

the  following  passage  from  PopcTa  Basil  tm 

>  CritictsoH  )T*  197..         '•     .    . 

M  True  wit  is  haRirc  to  advantage  di«aa*<l^ 

*<  What  oft  was  thought,  t^it  ne'er  »•  ivfli«fri 

••  pipa-'dj, 
**  Sonnethinfr,  t^hose  truth,  convinced  at  Mght. 

V  we  find,  ^^ 

**  r^gi^vfriialMalLlbe-iiiii^^Dovrsliliift'* 

Heije  we  fiiid%he  M  so«ehs«tireda»«o'4ppitSa^ 
^.^    nearly  to  shorf  tt ;  ^ndf  w«ihdut«  anf  pettlefV- 
ble  diflierence  in  the  sewKl,.tfic  wordiaighc  bo 
written  fhni.  (99)  ,        • 

That,  th<^.  eonjtiniSt.  (se)')466y 

!  Because ;  notiog  a>  conseqaencc  1  mtag 
indication ;  civiing  »  Bo^  cad,  tr  Tte^  att 
being.. 

(t^  What  haa  been  ohtenwd*(/thr "pronoicm- 
,    tion  of  this  word,  when  »  relative  ptooooA^  is 

perfeaiy.  applicable  to  it  wlten  a  SonjisndiOQ;; 

in  either  case  itiievrr  has 'the  accehq'  andoe- 
,    cessarily  goes  into  an  obscure  sound  iikr  short 

tt.  Thus  in  the  following  passagje  firom  PopeV 

Essay  on  C/iticisni : 

*'  Tlie  vuli^ar  thus  through  imitation  crff  ' 
.**  As  oft'  the  learn'd,  by  t>etng  siogii ftar; 
'"  So  aaacH  they  acoHi  tKa  ccowd,  tSmt  i^th» 
I       *'  tisroag 

."3y  <haflcq  g»  rigb4,.,thejt»  puipoieljr.  go 
.     *•  wroi>g."  -     ;      1        , 

;  Here  the  conjundion  ibat  is  pronoonMi  Imh 
exa£Uy  the  same  degiee  ^  obMiify  w  ^ihm  » 

:    relative  pronoun. 

^he  word  that,  by  being  sometiiiiea  a.  ileoioa- 
strative  pronoiin,  sometimai  a  relative,  and 
I  sometimes  a  conjuD0ion,  may  ]>rDduce  a  quad* 
.  niple  repetition  of  the  same  *word,  wmch, 
{  though  not  elegant,  is  stri£^ly  grammatical;  a.- 
,  repetitioa  which 'is'  |>erhaps,  peculiar  10  tJi^ 
'  English  langt^age.  This  is  humoroosly  cjiem- 
,  plified  by  Mk:.  Sccde  tii..tbe  Spefiaid^'  Nb.^ 
.  80,  in  the  Just  remoMtfanee  of  aMUied 
THAT,  where  be  brings  ito  this  woni,-  ilec^- 
ioK  bow  useful- it  had  been  to  a -greet  oB^Rr,' 
'  Who,  in  a  speech  to  the  lords;  bad  s^id,  "  Etr 
'  "Lfrd^,.WMhjbvartbl^attbmsssiDn,ii6itth«tI 
.  **8a\r,  is;,  that /^^  that /WgrdtleniKi^ fate' 
.  *'  advaticfcd  Ss  tx)t  ibat  that  he  sbbuM  h^ve 
i  '*provc4  tp  your  Lordships.'?  Id  iKepto* 
!  banciatioa  of  this  passage,  it  ia  pkio  tbec  die* 
]  iaoi«i  /iwr,  which  is  oet|mtitiri  n»  i«Kckj^  4a 
psQpoiMoed*  neariy'  aa  if  ymtteB^hett^    I  am 


sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  tlK  «    . 
of^hiaws»  aodithai«lbre]iiaiK»diAa«^nciF. 
fcQieauiYalecm.  bmiftilM  peatyat  appwadi  90 


it.rapj  a«ih«  mcamol^poinriait-Oiit-ttb^pQWtt- 
of  ithe-acAetHand  .iis^iaapocfia^cc  in  aifianiw 
u)g  the  sense ;  foriff^tt-the^wvnU  were  pfO> 
oounced  equally  dittin£i,.ic  is  dain  the  mnm- 
would  be  obscured :  and  so  Ihbleare  the  j$U* ' 
tive,  the  conjundfion,    and  thtjelilonstiatrve, 
to  be  confounded,  that  some.vmten  have  di^-i* 
dnguished  tho  lait«r^printita|^  it  in  iiaiicb. 
Those  who  wish  10  see  the  thoat  proiGsiiad  and  ^ 
ingenious  irfve9ti||attonorfhe|(rammatfcd  on- 
gin  of  these  words,  must  eortfiflt-HotticTbok^a 
OhjtrtimiipfJ^tta^         *  . 

f  HATCH.  thixAi.  S*  (4W^ 
Straw  laid  upoa  tlie  tof 'oTa  hoMB  »4etp<«ai«2 


the  weather.. 


1  •u  «  »» ^t-*.  I 
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.  Jl*r.(l6?K  niJt  (iB3) ;  ,i^(lfii,:iikf{tri).  \M  {in};  A!l  (299)  J  pifin<t  fai3)  ;'\^Ati  U^IB^);  THis  (i69)- 


To  Thatch,  7Aat*h,  v#ji* 
To  cover  «i  wiib  4tiaw. 

Thatcher,  r^&S'sh'fin  «^ 

«  One  wl|Qicovers>faou>cs  wiibtinrir. 
To  Thaw;,  fhiw.  v.  rt:  U^y 

To  grow  It^iltdv after  congelaiiot^   fb  melt ; 
to  remit  tlie  cold  which  had  caused  frdsc. 

To  TiiAW,  fhiw  v.  a. 
Xo  iQclt  what  wa&  coQgealeA 

T»aW^, /Aiw. «.'  * 

Liouefadton  of  any  tbiiigcoitbealed;  warmth, 
Mich  as  lioQdiei«(teobtioir. 

TifE,  THe,  or  TBC.  article.  (466 J 

The  article  ^noting  »  particular  thing ;  iibrt 
i^i^0#ei,  S  IS  fco«\nrt)rif)r  ctrt  ojf  in' verse. 

f$r  'Mr.  Shc^tdkn  Has givroos these  tWo  modes 
of  fiODoancing  thi&^rd,  but  has  ape  told  u) 
«  ^hcD  ^  are  to  dM:  one,. and  when  the  o^Mcr. 
To  «p]^tliis-  deflctcAqr  therefore,  k  may 
be  bbs^ed,  that  when  the'tspit^md  to*  a 
word  beginning  witbaoOiiacMiant  'rit  hat »  short 
sound,  nitle  more  than  the  soubd  of  «^  .wkhotit 
the  ff ;  and  when  it  piiccede»  a  word  beginning 

-  with  a  voweU  the  ^  is  sounded  plainly  and  dis- 
tln£lly.^  This  differt-nce  will  be  per^ptibie  bv 
comparing  rA^^,  tbt  bandf  &c.  w)th  the  o/L 
the  ai^  «c. ;  or  •ih'-  d  flbrence  of  iHisword 
before  ancients  and  pwdfrns  m  the  following 
couplet  of.  Bo|K»  ^ 

**  Some  fordgs  wjitc^,-  sbmeourovm  d^pisb  ; 

A  very  impcrfcd  way  of*  ptjnorincirig'  tWs  WOrd 

very  frequ.  oiljrcribes.io  yersQ.  ««here  th^  p  >ei. 

for  the  preservaiioR  of  ihc  metre,  mmcff  e  by 

an-apoatrophe,  and  u^iites  the  ariiii*le  to  ib<;  fu' 

'  lowing   word,     lliis  ponunciaiiou   dcpravtrs 

*  the  sound  of 'the  verse  witbour  necessity,  as  tbc 
syllable  formed  by  ^  is  so  short  as  to  admit  o[ 
being  sounded  wt^  the  preceding  syiUblc,  so 

*  M  not  to  increase ^the  nuoiber  of  syllables  to  the 
.  car,  or  to  hurt  the  melody.  ^  ^ 

•*  *Tt«  haid  to'sa^,  if  greater  want  of  skiH 
*'  ApQCVr  in  writioify.  or  in  jldglag  lU  i 
••  Bttrbt  the  two,  TessdaOj^'rous  ii'/i&*  otience 
•«  To  tire  our  patiaice,  than  mislead  our  sense." 

— •*  Htm,  ihe  Alntighty  Power 

«•  HurIM,  hftdtong  flaming,  frum  tb'  etheieal 

•*  «ky,  •  -      ^ 

•t  •  Wtlfa  hMaoiw  TOHi  and  combustion,  diftwn ' 
««  To  bottomless  perdition,  thfcrc  to dvreii 
*<  In  adamantihe  cfaaiM  and  penal  tirr,  * 
••  Wlio  durst  defy  tb*  XJninipojtent  to  arajs." 

Milton. 

Id  chMe '  eitaihpidi  we  ice  the  particle  tbf  may 
ekher  ibrai  a  distind  sytfable,  'or  not.  In  tbf 
third  line  from  Pope  ihefim  rihr  fortnr  a  dis 
tinfi  syllable,  but  M  second  is  sufvk  into  the 
:Ju«cc#4iHi9fi^9ir  Th^sMie  may  be  obiferV^Ai 
of  .tbisiisfticle  in  tha'fint,  -secoodv  aivd-  sixth 
lines  df  the-. passage  fitom..Miko»:; bat  what 
api^eara  strange  is,  that  though  tbb  particle  tkt' 
before  a  vowel,  and  ^horteo^  by  at)  apoftro- 
pbe^oes  oot  aogipent  thenamber  of  syllables^ 
>t  isl>w  €cm  ptonoBnced  longer  -  thair  where  .it 
Ibrms  a  s^/llable,  and  -wlxSt  thus  sbo^ietted  by 
elision.  This  is appacvnt  in ihe dfird*line  fmm 
Pcrpc* 
•  •  Bof  of  the  two,  less  dangVotrs  is  ib*  oflRflite.'*' 
TfereAtoft  Why  the  first /A^,  though  pronoUhCcd 
ahofftcs  thttfi'.tbetsecond,  formr  a  syllable,  and 
the  second  does  nqt,  seems  to  ansefram  the 
ccjalcscence  /if;  t^c  yoweh,^  ^tAiiiOx,  though 
leogthcncd  in  sound,  may  still  be  pronounctd 
with  one  impulse  ot  the  Dfeaih,  Tj^ks^.wben 
a  consonant  follows  the  part  idle  the\  we  Hnd 
two  distind  impulses,  though,  the  /  is  droiipcd ; 
bui  when  a voatel fQ)k>ws!fl0tf!|  tbe-trnpulseon 
the  fvtick  fUdcs  over,  as  itHitief  tcrthfertObw 


I  sonant  of  the  succeeding  tyOable,p«riihnQrf«rKiT 
,( ing  two  discing  impulses,  nearly  as  if  ^y  were 
,  inierpoted.aiid  the  words  were  wriueni^'^V' 
fence,  tb*  Tomnlpotent ,^  &c.  . 

I: would  not,  hoWever.  be  supposed  ro disapprove 
of  the  pa^licc  of  clidiiig  the  e  before  a  vowel 
to  rtie  rye  when  the  verse  requires  it ;:  this 
^  prj^tice  is  founded  on  good  sense ;  and  the 
'  nni  line  in  tlTe  passage  from  Milton  sh'ows  ih^ 
'  neceuiiy  of  making  the  dtstiodion,  whHi  it  is, 
'  and  when  it  is  not>-  lo  be  elided ;  wb^t  I  wish 
;to  reform  is,  ibe  pra^tice^of  shOrientn-;  the  e 
I  to  the  ear»  and  thus  mincing  aivl  impoveiiaht 
•ii^  thcfoood-of  the  verse  without  necessity. 

Theatral,  /*c'a-traj.  a. 

^Belonging  to  a  theatre. 

Theatre,  r*e'S-tdr.  sr.  (41O)  (470) 

;  A  place  in  wHich  shews  are  cxbii9ted.i  a  pbjy- 
<  bouse  i  a  place  ri&iug  by  steps  like  a  theatic., 

TtHEAT^iCKi,  /Atat'trfk.  Uog)!  ^  • 


j'ltHEATRiCAi/^  /Ae-ai'ii4-kal 

I    Scemcky   suiting  a  theaircy    jj^aimog  to  a 

j    theatre.  ^  ,  »,     ^  ■ 

HHEATRiCALLy,  /Ai-aiVe-tSl-i.  ad. 

In  a  manner  suiting  the  sta^, 
TmE£,  THici  \4W) 
The  oblique  singular  of  Thou*  (36) 

Theft;  thlit.  s.  (466)' 

The  aa  of  stealing  ;'  the  thing  stolen. 
Their, .THare.  a.  (466) 

Of  tbein  ;  the  pronoun  possessive  from  They  ; 
Theirs  t>  used  when  any  thirig  times'  between 
the  pWiitfssiv<ft  and  shbsiafttive. 
Iheist,  /Ai'ist.  s, 
O .  ic  w  ho  be  I  ieves  i  b  God.-^Ma>0/r. 

ITheism,  thk^\zm,  s. 

Nauiral. religion ;  the  nicre  belief  of  a  God ;. 
deism. 

FriEM,  Tnlm.  15.  (466) 

The  oblique  case  of  They. 
Theme,  thhmc,  s.  (406>     ' 

A  subject  oti  which  one  spe<iks  or  writes;  a 
short  dissertation  Written  by  boys  oii  any 
topidc^,  the  driginal- word  whence  others' are 
de  lived. 

Themselves,  TH^m-srlvz'.  s. 

These  vciy  per:>onsi  ihe  oblique  case  of  They 
and  Selves. 

TntN,  TH^n.  ad.  {aGG) 
Ar  that  tune;  afierWaid>,  itnnfediitely  after- 
wards, soon  afterwards ;  in  that  case',  ii)  con- 

I    sequence  -,  ihereiort;,  for  this  reaWn ;   at  aiio- 

•  thertimejas.  Now  and  Iheoj-K  one  tiifie 
\   and  other;  that  tim^.-     • 

Thence,  TH^me.  s.  (466) 
From  that«  pbce;  from  that  tinner  for  thit 

reason. 

Thenceforth,  TH^nw' fir/A.  ad.^ 

From  that  time. 

Thenceforward,  THlnsc-fAr'wJrd 

ids  ;On  from  that  tinnp. 

Theocracy,  /*i-ik'kra-sfc  «.  (470) 
(318)  «  Qavemmeot  innnediatdy'  sifperin- 
leodedDy.Gud.  .  . 

THEOCRATfCAL,  M4*.i:krat'ti-kSl.  a. 
Relating  to-  'a  ^goverhment  administered '  by 
God.' 

Theocoi^V,  /*e-8^*iro.ne.' ^.  (518)^ 
The- generation  of*  T}fr|rSdsl 

•  A  Diviae  J  a  Froilr^sdr  of  Divinity.  *    * . 

Thkolooioal,  /A4.A-'t&Vji.kai.  aV 

;  Relating  to.  the  science  of  .Divimiy. 

Th  eolog  ic a  {. LY,  /Ai-o.!$d'J;l\Jv3i;i 
I  ad.  Attonling  tb'ihe  prtncijpici  %S  TiedSogjf. 


THEOLOGlSTi  thh-t)\[\h-]\^i.  ^•.  -  wJ 
A  Divine,  one  siudious  in  the  science  of  Di- 
viiuty.  .  '         •' 

TirEOLaGUE,/Ae^6-lc>fi[.  s.  (519) 

A  Divine,  o;iC  veiled  in  Divtnity.       '        '     ■ 

TheolocV,  Mi-ol'Io  j^-s;(5is)     '. 

Divinity.        ...  i^' 

Theomachy,  rti-Jm'a-kf.  s.  ^ 
The  fi^ht  against  die  gods  by  tlK  giaols.r-^^; 

MONOMACHY.. 

Theorbo,  /Ai^&p'ba.  s*-       •  ,         / 

A  large  lute  for  phtying  a  thorough  bass.    •  '^ 

Theorem.  fAi'o-rem,  s.  (!70>        "! 

,  A  position  laid  down  as  a -settled  truth. 

iTa(poRiMATiCAL,  /AA^i-Tc-mlt-i-v 

i  1^31.  ._'    f 

TftEoilE^iAticic,  rM-Alff-mS^ik:  P; 
iTrt'EORfciCiicK^ /ie-o-renfT'Ik.^  (599i-f . 
.p.  Comprised  in  theorems,  coiisis^ing  in  W'^ 
\    orems*. 

;Theoretical,  /Ai-A-rft'ti-kJt.-k; 

THEORETtCK,  /Ae-A-Vet'fk.,  t     ,. 

h:iiEORicAL,/j5i.Sr:i.kiK  '  ,r^ 

;Th'eorick,  /W-or'ik.  (50^)       -^  , 
j    Speculative,  dqpcftding,  on  ^theory  or  s^^U^. 
.  tipis,  terminating  in  tbcorv  or  speculalionV 

Th£oreticaj-ly,  /ie.6-iet'e-ka|-i#. 
.    a.  Speculatively*  not  pradkally.' 

Theorick, /i&c'o-rjk.  S.  C51Q) 
.   A  speculJKist,  oiie  who  knows  only  speculation^ 
not  pra6lice.  .  .    *   ,.     ' 

jTheoricaljly,  /ie-or''tkal-i,  a^ 
Speculatively^  not  pra^ically. 

Theorist,  /Ai'o-f!st.  ^^        ;        .  *,, 

Aspetolalist,  one  given  to  speculatioBw 

Theory^  Mi'A-re.  s.  (170) 

Speculation,    not  praflice,   schein6,  pian  oiT 
,  system  yet  subsisdng  only  in  the  min4- 

Therapeutick^  /Air-a-pu*tiL  av 
I    Cuniive,  teaching  or  endeavouring  the  ewe' 
ofiliseasel.     '     - 

There,  Tnlre.  ad.  (94)* 
in  that  place  ;  it  is  opposed  to  Here  (  ai/  tkm^ 
claroation  direding  to  something  at  a^tistanc^. 

Thereabout,  fHWa-biut 
Thereabouts,  TMire'a-bAui 


.}^^' 


Near  that  place.;    nearly,,  near  that  ntmibef,. 
quailtity,  or  state ;  concerning 'that  matted. 

Thereafter,  THare-ariur.  ad. 

I  According  to  that,  accordingly^ 

Thereat,  Tnlrc-at'.  ad. 

At  that,  on  that  account;  at  that  places. .    t    .; 
THEk'EBY,  Tftire-bi',  ad. 
By  that,  by  naouis  of  that; 

Therefore,  Tnir'fore.  zl^\  (54) 

For  that,  for  this,  for  this  rea^n^.  mconti-  ' 

nbence ;  in  return  foi^  this,  in  reccuhpence'  for 

this  or  for  that; 
(^  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Jbhn4on  shOUU 
,  not  have' noticed  that  this  wordis  seldom  use^r.^ 

as  an  adwub,,  but  almost  always  as^a  cdtt- 

XPiifUon.    .  - 

Tn^RiFROM^  THiVe-ft^m*.  z&i 

:  Vrom  that,  from  this. 

Therein, 'T^l4rc-Jn^  ad; 

i  In  that,*  in  ihia, 

Thereinto>  TH£re4nlt5^«  ad.. 

Into  that,  inta  this.  '       ^  ^ 

Thmbpf,  THircSf/.  ad,  (^j;^ 

'  Of  that,  oT  this.* 

TrtERKON,  TBart!.*6n\,ad:* 

.  ^nthat.. 
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6*"  («S9).  Fitc  (73),  $ir  C77),  fill  (ea),  fat (si)  j  jn^ (esj, np4t  (ga) ;  plpe.( ICm),  rfn  (lO;)}  nh (l«»),  m&ve  (1(84), 

Thinly, /Atn'l^,  ad. 

Not  thickly {  not  doiely,  not  numefttiuly., 
T H I N  N  ESS,  ihW  nes.  $. 
The  coniniy  to  thickncu,  exility,  ictuilfff 
scarcity;  rareness,  n6t spisnuide. 


THare-un-to' 


,,Jad. 


Thrr-eout,  THare-6ut',  ad. 

Out  of  that. 

Thereto,  THare-fA^ 
Thereunto, 

Toiftat. 

Thereupon, TH5re.5p-6n'.  ad. 

Upon  that,  in  come(}uence  of  thai;  imine- 
diately. 

THEftfiUND'Eii.,  THarc-un'dfir.  ad.  , 

Under  that. 
THER.EWITH,  Tiiare-wf/A'.  ad. 

With  that ;  irortiediaicly ..  See  Fo  R  T  m  \v  i  T  h  . 

Therewithal,  THJre-wi/A-4ll'.  ad. 

Over  and  above ;  at  the  same  time;  with  thaL 

Thbriacal,  /W-rra-kai.  a.  (50(r) 
Medicinal,  physical.  .  [ 

THEfeMOMETErt,  /^-mum'^-tlV.  8. 
(318)  An  instrutnem  for  mcasuiing  the  .beat 
of  the  air,  or  of  aiiy  matter. 

Th^rmometrical,    /Aer-mo-oiei!- 

trl-kal.  a.  (468) 
Relating  to  the  measure  of  heat. 

Thermos'cope,  /Aer'mo-skApe.  s. 
Ai\  instruinent  by  which  the  degrees  of  heat 
are  discovered. 

These,  thczc.  pronoun. 

The  plural  of  This.'  O|^)osed  to  Those; 
*  These  lelates  to  the  persons  or  things  last 

mentioned,  and  Those  to  the  first*  (466^ 

Tmesis,  /M'sis.  s. 
A  posiliQii,.  soatethiog  laid  down  affirmatively 
otnijga^ivcJy.  ,-- 

Th&drgic,  /^e-ur'jlL  a. 
Relating  to  Theursy. 

Theurgt,  /Ai'ur-ji.  s. 

The  power  of  doing  supernatural  things  by 
lawful  mc^nsi  ju  by  prayer  ip  God, 

Thewc;  /Ai.  ». 

Quality,   manners^   in  Shakespeare  it  seems 

to  signify  brawn  or  bulk.  , 
THEY^THa.  S. 

In  the  oblioue  case  Them,  the  plural  of  He 

or  She.  ^  Th,e  mcni-.thewomen,  the  pcrsoos; 

those  men.  tl)ose  women,  opposed  to  some 

.others.  (466)  . 

THick^/Aik.a.  (466) 

Not  thin  ;  dense,  not  rare,  gross ;  muddy,  fe- 
culcnt;  great  in  circunifeH-nce;  frequent,  in 
'  quick 'surc<^ssi6n^  wifh  little  iniermissioo; close, 
not  divided  by  much  spicc,  crowded ;  not  easily 
pervious,  set'Wiih  things  close  10  each  other ; 
coarse, -not  ihin »  without  proper  intervals  of 
articulation. 

Th  ifcRV  ^^^^  *  s*-  (-400) 
The  thickest  part*  or  time  when  any  thing  is 
fhickese.    Tlirqugh  Thick,  and  thii^  whatever 
is  in 'the  waji;. 

Thick, /Ajk.  ad. 

Jbret^uently,  £ist:  closely)  to  a  great  depth; 
.    Thick  ano  thrtetbid,  ia  quick  >4UCCCssion,  in 
g^at  numberi. 

To'THitKEN,  /Aik'kii.  V.  a.  (103) 
To  make  thick :  to  make  close,  to  611  up  in- 
terstices; to  condense,  to  concrete ;  to  streugth* 
'trn,  to  confirm.;  to  make  ijr<:q^ent;    to  make 
clo>c  or  numerous. 

To  Thickes,  /Mk'jvn.  v..n.  . 

To  grow  thick ;  to  graw  dense  or  muddy ;  to 
concrete,  to  he  consoltd<ited  $  to  gtow  cLiMeor 
iKimc/oQf;  10  gitjw  tjiircki 

Thicket,  /Alk'Af.  r.  (og)    '  '■      ■ 

A  close  knot  or  toft  of  irce»,  a  clgsewood. . 

Thickly,  /AJk'Ic.  ad. 

Deeply,  to  a  great 'quatitity.  , 


Thickness,  /Mk'nis.  s. 

The  state  of  being  thick,  dcastiy  t  quantity  of 
,  matter 'ini«rpa^d;  spwe  taken  up  by  tfiattcr 
interposed ;  uuantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some 
cei^edableaepih;  consistence,  grossiiess,  im» 
perviousncss,  closeness;  want  ^'  sharpness, 
.want  of  quickness. 

Thickskulled,  /iik'skuld*  a* 

!     Dull,  stupid. 

Thickset, /Aik'slt.  a. 

Close  planned. 

iThickskin,  /Afk'skfn.  s. 

A  coane  gross  man.    Old . cant  vord." 

iTHiEF,:/A&cf.  R.  (275)  (466) 
(    One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another  |  an 
;    ^xcresceiice-'in'^hesnofr  of  a  candle. 
Thiefcatcher,  Meef  katsh-Sr,  1 
THiEFJAKER,/AeiPta-kSr.  /  * 

One  whose  business  is  tode>e£lthicvts. 

To  Thieve,  ihchv.  v.  n.  (275) 
To  a^t,  to  pTTi&iijS  theft. 

Thievery,  //»eev'ur-i.  «. 

Ttic  piattiee  of  stealing  (that  which  is  stolen* 

Thievish,  /Aeiv'ish.  a. 

Given  to  stealmg ;  prafiising  theft  ;secreS  dy. 

Thievishly,  //jeiv'ish-lA.  ad. 

Like  a  thief. 
Thievishness,  /Aiev'fsh-nJs.  s. 

Disposition  to  steal,  habit  of  stealing. 

Thigh,  fhu  s.  ^466) 

The  thigh  includes  all  between  the  buttocks 
and  the  knee.  ' 

Thill.  /Ml.  s.  (46d) 

The  shafts  of  a  wa^^on. 

Thill-horse,  /Mrh6rse.\ 
Thiller, /All'lfir.  /'• 

The  last  horse,  the  horse  that  goes  between 
'    the  shafts. 

Thimble,  /*Wbl.  s.  (405)  (466) 

A  metal  cover  by  which  wooko  secure  their 
fii)gcrs  from  the  needle. 

Thimb,  riroe.  s.  Propfrly  Thyme. 

(47 1  j  A  fragrant  herb  from  which  the  bees  are 
-    supposed  to  draw  honey. 

Thin, /Ain.  a.  (46u) 

Not  thick ;  rate,  not  dense ;  not  close,  sepa- 
.  rate  by  large  spaces ;  not*  closely  compact  or 
accumulate ;  small,  not  aboooding;  lean, 
slim,  slender. 

Thin.  thin.  ad. 
Not  thickly.. 

To  Thin, /Ain.  v.  a. 

To  make  thin  or  rare,  not  to  thicken ;  Co  make 
lets  close  or -numerous ;  to  aiteainte. 
Thine,  THine.  pronoun.  (466) 
Belonging  or  relating  10  thee. 

Thing, /Ainfe.  s.  (466), 

Whatcyet  is,  not  a  person ;  it  is  used  in  oon- 
tempt ;  it  is  used  of  persons  m  contempt,  .or 
sometimes  vrit)i  pity. 

To  Th  I N  K,  /AWk .  V.  n.  (408) 
IVer.  I'hought.  To  have  ideas,  to  compare 
terms  or  things,  to  re^lsofi;  to  iudge,  to  coih 
elude,  to  determine;  to  intend ;  to  imagine, 
to  fancy ;  to  mi»e,  to  meditate ;  to  recofieii, 
to  observe ;  to  judge,  to  CDoclude.  . 

To  Think;  /Mngk- v.  a.  (50)  (466) 

To  im^^irie,  to  im*ge  in  the  mind >  to  coo- 
j  ceive ;  To  lUmk  much,  .to  grudge. 

Thinker.  /Aingk'ur.  s.  (98). 

'  Ohe  who  thinks. 

Thinking,  /yfingk'fng.  &.(4lo) 
Imagioauon,  cogitation  juogwcnc.  . 


Third, /Aurd/aJiQ9>  . 
The  nnt  after  the  second. 

Third,  Murd.  s.      .\\      ,  , 

Thcthin^  port.,// 

Thirdborqugw,  /*qrfi;i^4irA^.  i 

An  undcr-coDstaple. 
Thirdly, //;uid'lel  ad. 

In  liie  thifd  plapc.        \      ,    :     . 

Thirst,  /Aurst.  s.*  tiosl 

The  pain  sphered  ior  nwi^of  diink,  w«i  gf 
drink;  eagenxrss,  veliemeQt desiire. 

To  THIRST,./AurM.,V.IU*,  . 
To  fc^  want  of  ddnk,  tQ  be  livmy  or  itkint } 
to  luve  a  •vehement  desire  for  aiw  ^iog. 

Th IRSTIN  ESS,  /Mrst'te-nes.  s. 
The  Slate  of  bespg  diirsiy. 

Thirsty,  /*uVst'ti.  a. 

Suffering  want'  of  drink ;  pained  for  vrnt  «f 
drink ;  possessed  with  any  vehtfmem  desire,  11 
blood^irsry. 

THiRTEEN,7Aur^ilu.  a.  (losi 

Tea  and  three. 

Thirteenth. /^ur-tieii/if.  a. 
The  third  after  tiie  tenth. 

Thirtieth,  fhur' ti-tth.  a.  (270) 
The  tenth  tfarice  told. 

Thirty,  thut'il.9.  (lOa) 

Thrice  ten. 
Thi5,  this.   Pronoun  demonsfratiTf. 

That  which  is  present,  what  is  now  mrmioned; 
the  next  fumie :  This  is  used  for  This  titnc; 
the  latt  past ;  it  is  often  opposed  to  Van  \ 
when  This  and  That  nrsped  a  former  scntaic, 
This  relates  to  the  latter,  Thai  to  tHc  fomrr 
member;  sometrmci  it  is  opposed  loTVe 
other. 

Thistle,  f^s'sl.  $.  (466)  (472) 

A  prickly  weed  srowiiig  in  corn  fields. 

Thistly,  /Mv  l,i.  a 

Overgrown' with  tbisdet. 

Thither,  thith'ut.  ad.  (466] 

To  that  pibce ;  it  is  opposed  to  Hither ;  lothit 
end,  10  that  points  . 

THITHERTb,  JHtTH'fir-ti.  ad. 

To  that  end,'  so  tar. 

Thitherward,  XHfTH/ur-wiri 

'    Towards  that  ^ac?.  '   '     ' 

Tho*,  THcr.  conj   /  ' 
Co»  t:aded  for  ThougB.; 

0:3^  This  cOfftrafHon  means  ii6thmg,«dQflc^i 
not  to  be  adrnpited,  bnless  prinieis  are  at  tbor 
latt  shift  toshoneti  a^litie  ib  vene. 

TltONC,  fhfng.  8." 
A  strap  or  string  of  leather.-    "     '  ' 

Thoracick,  /Ao-ras'&-  »•  (w) 
'    Belonging 'to  ihe'  breast. '    -  \   ' 

Thoral, /M'ral.  a. 

Rcbting  to.thebed. 

Thorih,  /Mrn.  i.  * 

A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds;  s  ynt^ 
growing  OB  tl^  thoriiU>ukh  s.  any  ihisg  Mw 

blesome..  ,.  ;     .   , 

Thorn  APPLE,  fihrnfip^ph 
A  pbnt.  ^ 

THORH«ACX#''Mrn'ftik, 
A  sea-iish. 

THORN(feUT,  /Aoni'but.  «.*•        " 
A  sort,of  aca-fisb* 
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nir  (167),  not  CiWj;  tib<*  (l^i),  tib  (1^2),  bull  (173');  ill  (299)9  pASnd  fsis) ;  tb'm  (466),  mis  (^(JgJ. 


Thorny,  /Mr'nI.  a. 

Full  of  thorrif,  niuffh,  pricklingi  vcxa^iogs; 
difficult,  pcrplcxttiff. 

Thorough,  /Wr'ro.  prepos.  (31 8) 

fiy  W9y  of  makinttpa^^gc  orprnetiation  3  by 
means  of,  commonl/  written  Tiirdbgh  f  wbi<A 
•ee. 

Thorough,  /ftar'ro.  a.  (390)  (4^6) 

CoiapU'Cc-,.rulI,  pcrfcd;  uassaer  thiough. 

Thoroughfare,  Mur'o-fliie.  s. 

A  pain|;e  tbroc^h,  •  pas^  withoot  any  stop 
or  let. 

Thoroughly,  /J^ur'rili.  ad. 

^  Completely,  ftiify 

Thoroughpaced,  /Wr'rA-pSstc.  a, 

Perfcd  in  what  ts  undertaken,  cofnplr.te. 

THOROUGHSf  SO,  MCir'ro-sped.  a. 

Ftmsfaeil  io  pniictples,  thorout;h|»ced.  • 

Thoroughstich,  /ijr'ro-stttsh.  ad, 

•  Completely,  fiiUy. 

Those,  thozc.  pron.  (466) 

The  plural  of  That: 

I'hou,  th5u.  S» 

.'  In  the  oblique  cases  singular  Thcf ;  in  die 
plural  Yc  ;  {n  the  oblique  cases  plural  You. 
The  second  pionoun  personal ;  it  is  used  only  in 
vcty  &mili4r  or  very  solemn  language.  (466) 

To  Thou,  thM.  v.  a.  . 

To  treat  with  familiarity.     Littir  tised. 

THOUbH,  tfli.  conjunct,  (466 

Not  withstanding  that,  aJthough ;  As  though, 
\  as  rf,  like  as  if. 

Thought,  /Mwt. 

The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Think.  (466) 

THOUGHT,-/?iwt,  S*(313)  (406) 
Th^  Q^iauoo  of  the  mind  ;  the  aA  of  thiitk- 
ipg  ;  idea,  im^i^e  formed  ;  sentiment,  fancy, 
imagery;  rrflL*Hion,  particular  considf ration ; 
conception,  preconceived  iioiion ;  opiniorr, 
'  judgmrnt;  mediution,  serious  contidcrjtion ; 
solicit  ude,  care,  concern  i  a  snail  degree,  a 
smaU  quantity. 

Thoughtful,  ^AJwt'fil.  a,     - 

•  Comemptarive,  full  of  rrfletlion,  full  of  me- 
ditation; attentive,  careful;  promoting  mr- 
ditatido,  favourable  to  musing ;  aiixioui,  soli- 

'  ciloiM. 
Thou<;htfu-i.lt,  /Alwt'ful-i.  ad. 

With  rtkxjght  or  considctation,  with  solici- 
MmIc. 

THO^CHTf  u'lneIss,  /Mwt'fuUnes.  s. 
IXrep  inediutioQ  ;  aiuitiy,  solicit  ude. 

Thoughtless,  /A5wt'l2s.  a. 

Ai-y^  gay,  d^^sipatcd ;  negligent,  careless,  «tu- 
pid,  dull. 

Though  tlessly,  /*awt'les-li.  ad* 

Wiib<>ui  I  bought,  careles&'y,  stupidly. 

THDUGHTLESSNESSjMdwt'lis-nis.  5. 

Want  of  thouj^br,  abstrncr  of  thought. 

Thoughtsick,  /AiwC'&lk.  a. 

Uneasy  Wtih  refleBiofi. 

Thousand,  /^iu'zand;  a.  or  s. 

The  nirnh'-rof  Ten  hundred;  provcrbtaHy,  a 
jg2^eai'nt^mbef. 

THiau»\NDTH,  /Aou'zand/*.  a»(4(56) 
Thi*  hikiidrtdib  ten  times  told,  the  ordinal  of 
•  tboiJ:>ai)d.    - 

Thowl, /Ai^l.  5. 

The  pill  or  pifctnfbmbef  by  which  the  t)tf 
is  k<  pi  veady  in  rowmg. 

.Thrall,  /^Iwl.  i.{B4)  (466) 

•A  slivi*.  ov*  who  i^  in  »hc  ^o^rTo^' lurt^hct ', 
bondge,  Slate  oi  slavery  or  confinemiiu. 


To  ThralLs  /^rlwl.  v.  a. 
J*o   en&lave,  to  bring  into  ibe  power   of 
another. 

Thraldom,  Mrawrddm.  s.  (166) 

Slavery,  Krvktide. ' 

Thrapplb,  /Arap'pl.  $.  (405)  (166) 

The  windpipe  of  aMr  animal. 

To  Thrash,  /Arash.  v. a.  (466) 
To  beat  corn  lo  free  it  from  the  straw;  to 
beat,  to  drub. 

To  Thrash^  /Arash.  v.  n. 
To  labour,  to  dmdge. 

Thra&hek,  Mrcish'ur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  thrashes  corn. 

Thrashing-floor,  /Arash'fng-flore 

s.  An  area  on  which  corn  is  beaten. 

Thrasonical,  /Ara>son'ni.kal.  a, 

(466)  Boastful,  bragging. 

Thread,  thrkd.  s.  (234) 

A  sm^l  line,  a  small  twist;  any  thing  con* 
tinned  in  a  course,  uniform  teoour. 

To  Thread,  /Aiid.  v.  a.  (466) 
To  pass   through   wiih  a  tkicad;   to   pass 
through,  to  pierce  tbrough. 

Threadbare,  /Arid'hirc.  a. 
peprived  of  the    nap,  wore  to  the  oaked 
threads ;  worn  out,  trite. 

Threaden,  /^rldMn.  a.  (loa) 

Made  of  thread . 

Threat, /Arit.  «.  (234)  (466) 

Menace,  denunciation  of  ill. 

To  Threat, /Alt.         \^  _ 
To  TriREAT^N, /Arit'n./^' *• 

(103)  To  raetnce,  to  denounce  evil ;  to  me- 
nace, to  terrify,  or  attempt  to  terrify }  to  me- 
nace by  a£iion. 

Threatener,  /Aret'tn-ur  s,^9S) 
.  Menacer,  one  that  threatens. 

Th   eaten ingly, /Aret'tn-ing-le. 
I    ad.    With  menace,  in  a  threatening  manner. 
Threatful,  /Aiit'tiil,  a. 

Full  of  threats- 

Three,  /Are*,  a.  (246)  (466)  - 
I'wo  and  one ;  prorerbially,  a  small  number. 

Threefold,  /Arcc'fo'd.  a. 

•    Tbiice  repeated,  consisting  of  three. 

Threepence,  /Arep'Inse.  s, 

A  imall  silver  coin  valued  at  thrice  a  penny. 

Threepenny,  /Arep^inri.  a. 

Vul)^ar»  mean. 
Threepile,  /Acee'pile,  s. 

An  old  name  for  good  velvet. 

Threepiled  /Ar^i'plld.  a. 

Set  with  a  chick  pile  ;  in  another  place  it  seems 
'    to  mean  piled  one  on  another. 

Threescore.  /Aree'skore.  a,    . 

j    Thrice  twenty,  sixty. 

Threnody,  thrh'LdL  s.  (466) 

A  song  of  lamentation.^ 

Thresher',  /Aresh'ur.  s,  (466) 

;    Prgperly,.  Thrasher, 

Threshold,  fhrhh'hSld.  s. 
The  ground  or  step  under  the  door,  entrance, 
gate,  door. 

Threw,  thrii,  (339) 
Pjet.  of  Throw. 

Thrice,  /Aiise.  ad.  {ids) 

^  Three  times  ;  a  word  of  amplifiratioB. 

To  Th  RID, /Arid.  V.  a* 
To  slide  through  a  nairow  passage. 


Thrift,  /Ar!ft.  s.  (466) 

Proht,  gain,  riches  gotten ;  p^f^^mny,  fruga* 
itty.  good  husbandry ;  a  plant. 
Thriftily,  /Arffti!^.  ad. 

Fiugally,  parsimoniously. 

THRIFTINES5,  /Aiif'ti-nis.  S. 
Fru^aJiry,  husbandry. 

Thriftless,  /Aifft'lcs.  a. 

Profuse,  extravagant. 

Thrifty,  /Anf'ti.  a. 

Frugal,  sparing,  not  profuv;  well  husbanded. 
To  Thrill  /Aifl.  v.  a.  (466) 

To  pierce,  to  bore,  to  penetrate. 
To  Thrill,  /ArJl.  v.  n. 
To  have  the  qualiry  of  piercing ;  to  pierce  or 
wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  feel  a 
sharp  tingling  sensations  to  pass  with  a^iqg^ 
ling  sensation. 

To  Thrivb,  thrive,  v.  a. 
Preterit.  Throve,    Thrived;  patt.  Thriven. 
To  prosper,  to  grow,  richi  to  advance  in  any 
thing  desired. 

ThriveR,  /Ari'v3r.  s.  (466) 
One  that  prospers,  one  that  grows  rich. 

Thrivingly,  /Arl'vfng-Jl.  ad* 

In  a  piosperous  way.     , 

Throat,  /ArAte.  s.  (2^5)  (466)  ' 

The  forepan  of  the  ncak;  the  main  road  of 
any  place  ;  To  cut  the  throat,  to  murder,  to 
kill  by  rlolence. 

To  Throb,  /Ar?b.  v.  n.  (466) 

To  heave,  to  bear,  to  rise  i^  the  bncast;  to 
beat,  to  palpitate.   ' 

Throb;/*  Jb.  .1. 

Heave,  beat,  stroke  of  paTpitation. 
Thkoe,  /Aro.  s.  (206)  (46tf) 
The  pain  of  travaih  the  anguish  of  bringing 
children;  any  extreme  agony,,  the  final  and 
mortal  struggle. 

To  Throe,  /ArA.  v.  a»      ' 

To  put  in  agonies.    Not  in  use.  ' 
Throne,  /Arone.  s.  (466) 
A  royal  sear,  the  seat  of  a  king ;.  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  in  the  church. 

To  Throne,  /ArAne.  v.  a.        .    " 

To  enihroncy  to  set  on  a  royal  seat. 

Throng,  /AiSn^.  s^  (466) 
A  crowd,,  a  multitude  pressing  against,  each 
other. 

To  Throng,  /Arong..  v.  n. 

To  ciowd,  to  come  in  lumuhnous  multtcodef. 
To  Throwg,  /Arong.  V.  a^ 

To  oppress  or  incommode  .with  crowda  or 

tumults. 

Throstle,  /ArSs'sI.  «v  (466)  (472) 

Tlie  thrushv  a  small  singing  bird. 

Throttle, /Arot'iLs.  (495)  (466) 

The  wiiKlptpe. 

To  Throttle,  /ArAi'tl,  v.  a. 

To  choak,  to  sufiocate,  to  kill  by  stoppihgth^ 
breath.  /    > 

Throve,  /Arovc* 

The  preterit  of  Thrive. 

Through,  /ArAA.  prep.  (315) 

Froin  end  to  end  of ;  noting  passage ;  by  trans* 
mission  ;  by  mea^  of. 

Through,  /ArAA  ad.  (466) 

From  oiie  end  or  side  to  the  other ;  lo  the  end 
,  of  any  thing. 

Throughrred,  /AroA'bred.  a. 

Completely  educated.  Completely  taught.   Ge- 
.  nerally  written  Thoroughbred. 

Through  LIGHTED,  /ArAA-li'tcia. 
Lighted  on  bo(h  iidca. 
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Thkouchlv.  tbriA'\k.  ad* 
Cob^^plctely,  fizliy,  «q(irely,  ^hxAlf ;.  mbpot 
reserve,  sincccely.    Morfc  coaiiQODly  written 
Tborougbly. 

Throughout,  /£r2&.Mt'«  prep. 

Quite  tl^rougltky  in  ^ry.y»fK  qF. 

Throughout,  /Ajdo^iut'.  ad. 

Every  where,  in  cveiy  p4rt.  , 

Thrqughpac£D,  /Aroi' paste,  a.    ^ 
Perfed,  complete.  -  Nlore  c<>i|iipfii)l);  Wfit^n 
I  «nd  pronooQced  Thpxofiglfpacedil  : 

To  TH^lQ\V,"/i5'ro,.  V.  n. 

Prct.  Tlircw ;  Part.  p«$s.  Tbrov-  To  fling, 
to  cast ;  tosend  to  a  distant,  pla9<;^y  any  pro- 
je6iile  force;  to' toss,  to  put  viriih  any  violciice 
or  tumuli ;' to  lay  carelessly,  or  in  Jiastc;  to 
yentit^e'  at  dice  s  to  cast,  to'  strip  off;  to  emit 
in  any  manner  <  to  spread  in  haste ;  to  overturn 
•in  wresting ;  to  drive,  to  send  by  force ;  to 
niake  to  ad  at  a  distance  ;  W'  chohgc  by  any 
kiiu(1^f  violeiKe ;  To  throw  avMiyj  to  lose, 

\  is>  f  peftd  ^  vain ;  to  rejc^ ;  To  throw  by,  to 
lay  a$i<fe  as  of  no  use:  To  throw  do.WQ«  to 
«ubveri,  i)t>  ove^uro  ^  Tq  i^^Y  pfft  to  expel » 
to  r^cd ;  to  Iccixmncc ;  To  tnro^w.  out*  to 
•«xertj  to  bring  f^th  into  a^)^;  tp  distance,  to 
leave  behind ;  tcejieft,  to  e*pel ;  td  eje6^,  to 
excludes  ']|[o throw  up;  to  resjin  angrily;  tp 
emitf  to  ejed;,  la  faring  up.'     ^ 

^o  T«Row,  /Arp..  v..  n.  (324)  Ufid) 

To  pefform  the  aa  of  casting ;  to.  cast  dice ; 
To  thiow.abput,  to..cas|^abput,  tp  iiy  ex^> 
dients.' 

Throw,  ihro,  s. 

A  cast,  the  a3  of  casting;  qt  tlnvmrios ;  a  cas) 
of.  dice,  t,bat  manner  in  vhich.  the  dice  fell 
vhen  they  are  c^t ;  the  space  to  which  any 
thing  is  thrown ;  effort,  ^  violent:^  "wily  ;^  the 
a^pny  of  chiidbirih—^in  il^is  sense  if.  is  written 
•  Throe.     •«•  ♦  \  <  • 

Thrower,  thrq^ux.  ' 

One  thK  throws. 

Throwst'ea,  ihroUinr.  $. 

f^  Thif  word  is  ip  bone,  of  our  Di£liai»rie^ ; 
but,  if  I  inisiake  ix)t,  it  ir  adopted  to  signify 
one  who  twis^  stl)i,  ,or  throws  ii  in;a  a.  proper 
state  for  b^ irfjg  wovep. 

Thrum,  thrinif  8.  (466) 
The>endspf  weavers*  threads;  any^oarse  yatn. 

To  Thrum,  /Arum.  v.  av 
To  grate,  tp'play  cgarsely* 

THRU&H,7Arush.  s.  (466)     ' 

A  small  sliiginj^ bird  ;  sfnaU  round,  superfidal 
tilceritions>  wbiCh  appear  first  in  the  liiouih  ; 
they  m^  affe^  every  pa^t  of  the  alimentary 
4ud*  epccept  the  thick  gats«     . 

To  Thrust,  thrust,  v.  a. 

To  puk}>.  any  Ihing;  into  matter,  oV  between 
bodies;  to  push,  to  reinove  with  violence,  to 
drive ;  to.  stab;  to  inipel^  to  urge ;  to  obtrude, 
tomtrude^  ...  >  ,     * 

To  Thrust^  thrusu  v.  n.. 

To  make  a  hostile  push ;  to  squeeze  in,  to 
ipai  himsell  into  any  place  by  violence;  to  i«i- 
trude ;  cb  puft|^  forwaids^  tc^co^e  violently,  to 
<hrong« 

Thrust;  /Arust.  s.  <466)  ■ 

Hostile  attack  with /any  poinied  weapon;  as- 
sault^ attack. 

Thruster,  /^rust'ur. 
He  tbst  thrusts.  ' 

Thumb,  /ASm.  ».  (347) 
The  short  stroi^  finge^^  ausweni^  to  the  other 
four*  ♦ 


To  Thumb,  /*din.  v.  a.  (466) 

To  iiaidltia«rkwar(%.   .   .      , 
Thumstall,  ifAwm'still.  s.  (406) 

A  iBinjblel  '     '  . 

'^'hump,  /A^mp.  .s..  {466) 

.  A<  h ird  heavy  dead  dull  bloW|  ^th  soiftethtng 
blunt.  .     -^    .  • 

To  T^HVhi?,th&mp,  v;»a. 

To  best  with«dull  iieavy  blMiFs. 

To  Thump,  /Aump.  v.  n', 

To  fall  or  stnfce  vtitha  dull  heavy  b!qw^ 

Thumper^ /Aump^url's.t&s) 
1  he  pets6n.0r  Ihing  that  thumps. 

TH\JiiD£,^,Jbvin'dur.  s.  (46^) 
A.lo(^  tumblifwf  noise,  which  usually  folknfs 
lightning ;  any  bud  oone  or  tomulteou^  v<o- 

iw?-  ■ :.   '  ' 

To  Thunder,  *iun'<Jiir.  v.  n.       • 

To  make  a  lo^d^  fu|14ed»  ai>d  terrible  4U»il9. 

To  fH Under,  ih&n'dir,  v.  a. 
To  emit  wttk  noise  and  'terrouri  10  publish 
any  d^aiinciati^  or  threat.'    -  .    ■ 

TjlU^nERBOLT,  /AuB'd«r-bo<t.  S, 
Lightning,   the  arrows  of  Heaven ;  icdmtAa- 
tion,  dci)«ociatioq  properly  cccksiaatical.    \ 

Tiiui>^D£RCLAp.  /Aun'dur-klJp.  s/ 
Explosion  of  thunder.  >  * 

THUNixERER";  M3n'duiv-uV.  s. 

The  power  that  thunden. 

THUN^iROus,  /)5uft'dur-ds;  a. 

Producing  thunder. 

Thundershower,  /Ain'dur-shAu- 
fir.  s.  (98)        '       . 

A  ram  accompanied  with  tbundesu  • ) 

ThuN'Derstone,  rtin'dfir.stAne.  s. 
A  stone  fabulously. supposed  to  be  emitted  by 
tbtfijdcrj  athunderboU,  .    • 


Bearing  frankinccnjc* 
}THURiFiCATiON,/Au.r!f-fJ-ki'shfiii. 
s.    The  ad  of  fuming  with  incense,  the  a^  of 
burning  incenae. 

'Thursday^ /Aurz'de.  s.  (2^3) 

]    The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
JTh US,  THUS.  ad.  (a60)  ' 
:    In  this  ii>anner,  in  this  wise ;  to  this  degree, 
to.  this,  quantity. 

To  Thwack,  /A\vS1u.  v.  a.  {466) 

To  strike  vrith  something  blunt  and  htavy,  to 
thre^b,  to  ban^ 

Thwack,  thvilk.  (85) 

A  hard  blow. 

Thwarj,  ibwin.  a.  (85)  (466) 
Transvcne, '  cross  to  somethii^  else ;  pcnresw, 
inconvenient,  mischievous. 

To  Thwart,  thwin.  v.  a. 

To  crosf,  to  lie  'Or  come  cross  any  thing ;  to 
cross,  (6  i}ppose,- CO  traverse. 

To  TH^AiVT,yAwart»  v,^n.. 
To  be  opposite*  *  - 

Thwartinguy^  /Awart'ing-le.  ad. 
Oppositely,  with  opposition. 

Thy,  tni,  or  fne.'  pronoun..  (4/56) 

Of  thee,  belonging^.to  ih«e. 

JirJ^  From  what  has  been  already  observjfd.  urj- 

der'  the  pronopn  mx»  ^*  *^  naiwiilly  led  to 

[}se,  that  the  word  ir^y,  when  not  eraph'a- 

ought  to  ^ciUoWrtbc  same :  analocy,^  nix) 

be  pronounced  like  tbf^  as  wejrequcnuy  be^r 


•."Pl 
tical 


^pose,  that  the  word  rfyy  when  not  eraphH^ 

I,  ought 

__  pronounc .^        ^ 

it  on  the  stage;  buUf  w^^feft,  ih^mf^n^ 


or  reciting  is  a  per&ft  ai8uie  dt  sneaking,  we 
ihaU  W  ip^Hcad  tq  tbklk  tfa^  in  thia  pavtku^ 
lar,  the  Stage  is  wron^.  Thepecoodl  pcfsoeal 
'prpooDiv  tfyi^  «ot  like  any;  the  (Ofmoo  iu^ 
^9ge  of  et^ry  ^uijcj^  i  tf  is  un^d  qq^  vibere  * 
we  fM^  m  .eiUver  r«scd  above  coipimaii  life, 
or  smik  below  it  into  the  mean  and  BipiUyr. 
When  ^hft  spl^eff  is  ^le weci  ^bov^;  cp«uno# 
^ikf  it  adapts  k  language  snits^  to  auch  aft 
ekwtroi^  and.  the;.  proDonciatiOo  of  this  lao; 
guiige  oof^ht'  to  be  a%  €»  simemtA  frooi  the 
•Qi^liac  as  ifae  loAguieo  Mlf-  Thm,  in 
pr^er,  pronouncing  th  like  tier  c*co  «4Ka 
ufjempbjuea^  VohM \^  yaiyitetwhVi.  ^V 
•unenng/i^,  when  uoemBJMyal,  to.  tUdc  i»to 
fh^  in  the  ^jrot^uoc^itip^  of  slic^  aod  bmito 
'Composition,  seems  to  ](:hver  toe  soupd  10 ^ 
laiiguasge,  and  farm  a  proper  distinftinn  be-. 

<  twaen  dif^m  t^l^tA  ?  if!'  f^idwe«  it 
should  be  «ski^w^,  ■tigciing  fcpte  orti^ 

.  cpnrfap9iipi|j.ii9i  «^^  9J|pfi|pv  mmfmnmt 
thy  rhyming  with  btgbt  ^^  ilfli  «imi  ttn 
eniphatical;  m:^  ivto  il|e  w^odo^.  n^  it  mr 
be  answered,  bctoiose  ff^  ii^«hf  o^#vDgf)i  lan- 
guage of  every  subje£l,  whiW  ibr  is  cao&Ki 
to  svibjefiseitli^eKVated> above  OBibaQD  ttc^ 
'or  sunk  below  it  intO  rfie  Iteli^lBr  end  h- 
miliar.  Whep,  -ikMhsti  m^  l«^a>SC  is 
elevated,  the  unaoOTiOPtieas  of  ih»  woid  iA|^ 
an4.»is&tt«ottod  rfafniiiigvitlBA^  k ant- 
able  10  the  digipngr  ^f  ,thc  wikjie^^  bm  M 
skndcK  auuodk  w^iht^  gjives  k  #  itm^amj 
only  suitable  tp  the  lan^agt  of  endeviocns  o^ 
.negliseoce,  apd  for  this  very  teuoo  is  unfit 
for'  the  dignity  of  epic  or  tragic  coo 
tion.  Thus  in  the  follo^g  posag^ 
Milton:  ,'     ■  \'  /," 

"Say  fbst,  ferheav'0  hsdei^flo4&pg  fioni^/ 

"view, 
"Northedcep,tn^aof  MpU."   * 

Pirm/.'  LtH,  b.  1. 

**  O  tliou,  th^t  WAth  surpassing  glory  crOvn'tf, 
**  Looks^'t  From  thj  sole  domiiuon  ijkjt  the  C«d 
**  Of  this  hew  world;  9$.  whose,  aicbf  all  the 

"stars 
"  Hidetbei'-dSmihishediteids  t  to  t)ieie'  1  csQ, 
"  But  with  no  friendly  veioe  s  utd^fili^f  nan.e, 
"  1)  6un,  to  leU  tl»:fl  hoyi'I  tftte  i^PMVlks*"   * 

Here,  prononbcinii  the  jx^pDoniuili^  Jiltt  iJM^^Mtd 
/ath  would  hiaiiliaan»  and  ddnse  ibo  Im- 

•  guagc  to  prose.    The  same,  may  be  obsetvcd 

:    ofthe  ibLlowiiviitffVagi^frcmtdif'tdv^.ar 

•  ^^^\  *.•.!'         •    .     .V        .      . 

"  Now,  Caewr,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gaMa^ 
.*<  And  bar  each  aveniie^  «^,KatheiU^  WO 
••  I  Vers p read  the  snr,  andAto*  up  every  porit 
?"  Cato  shall  ©ben  to  ^himsclTl  ^«^gef 
"  And  mock. /i|r  liop«yi^^.<f.—4..    ».    » 

Here  the  imnropriety  of  prooOoilCfrtg  «j^  Me 
'.   the  is  paliaiblf :  i^r  vrodd  it  be  mocb  more, 

excus^bfe  in  the  fell6wid|(  speeds  of :  Pottivr 

in  the  .first  fccna  «f  •  the  saise  tiagedy : 
f*  Thou seie'st  not, that  $iis  bnxhtriti^f  dvir; 
,"  But  I  mu.n  biac^it,  fof.l  k 00 w  i^^  tamper. 
**  Now,     Marcu»,   now    tby  vinuc'e  o|s    the« 
4      "  proof^.  .. 

"'  Put  forth  ihy  utmost,  strength,  W»rk  cvc«y 
**  nerve,         •  .     #      .  ^-  ,     . 

•«  An4  can  up  all  tt^Uxhtr'M^  i^i^  sottt.** 

As  this  pronouA  is  generally  pfononpced  on  ihc 

srage,^  it  wopl^  be  di&ult>  for  the  tH  to  dK  . 

tingiitthwhe^r  the  words  iitf 

«*TKbu    Vnow'^  hot' that  ii^  brothcris  t&9 
."rival,"  . 

'or  I     '  •' 

**  Thou,  kR(Mr*s(  rno^,'  that  ibf  brotlidr  is  tbe 

And  this  «sy  ht  oM  i^soq  M  iU  ijp^  pSo^ 
nunc  ia,t ion  of  r^f.  &houifL' .b«  avQMia  as  mufl^ 

aspofs^blc*  .    •'  •  :       .    "'  • 
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Perbtpt  it  «iU  be  un^r  thai  tboogk  tbeye  fat- 
ages  req^uire  /Av  to  be  pfonoaacod  so  as  to 
fbyoK  witb  higby  there  are  other  instancet  in 
tra^dy  where  the  siibjeA  is  low  and  fsmiUar, 

.    which  would  be  better  pronomiced  bj  sound- 

\  w^tifj^hke the,'  to  which  it  may  be  amwtitd, 
tbac  whsft'wafedy.  lowen  hor  voiee,  and  de- 
aondi  iauMbe  anan  and  familiar^-  as  is  ire- 
qiMcmdy  the  caie  io  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
ayeaae,  the  tleiMlar/pvoauttCfation  of  tfy  may 
be  adoiptfll»'  betraaae,  'though  the  piete  may 
have  the  mrmc  of-  a  trage^ ;  the  scene  may 
be  itaHy  comedy.  The  only  rule,  fh^ore, 
that  can  be  gamxh  k  •  vofv  indefinite  one ; 
mrndy,  that  $ty  oughts  aiwaya  to  be  pro- 
aottnoed  so  a>  to  rhyme  with  J^gh  when  the 
snlijeA  israiaadf.and  the pcisonage  dij^ified ; 
hoe  wtei  -tfa^aipbieft  ia  famtliar,  and  the  per* 

.  smiweaddlemwtMioilc  dignity  or  tmpertante, 
.:if  i%r  be  thepnaomd  phmoon  mad*  use  of; 

.^ii  opfdK  t^bepmrnminrBdlikerJi^;  tbos,  if, 
ix' «  mmiliar  way«.  we^iay  10  a  iiricnd,  Gk;e 
medffiwui,  we  never  >hcH-  the  pronoun  thy 
loMed  io  at  so*  rhfvie  with  bigk:  and  it  la 
always prooooKcd  like  the  when  making  to 
a  child;  weaayv  Mndtbylmk,  HMuptbf 
headl  or,  Takg  tf  tfy  hoi.  The  {thraieology 
«pe«all  thee  mtdshtmngy  ia  not  in  10  common 
wft  with  *s  as  tfaewmfwm  among  the  French: 

^  huraaMibacoMKlipetsooal  proaomariatf,  and 
iti  pUMmiiw.  iyBiy,afe  indiiimnadblc  in  eompoti- 
tiwi;  k  aeona  of  aome  impoftaoce  to  |)k>- 
wmnte-  them  paoperiy*  ■"  "See  Rbnoricai 
OrMtmuTf  p^c  8t. 

TrJYSELF,  THl-iJir.  pron.rmprocal. 

*  It  fs  cominonly  uied  ia  the  o{>liqae  caics  or 
fbUowiag  tke  verb  ;    in  poetical  or  solemn 
<      linage  it  ia  aometimcs  uacd  in  the  nomimt- 
dvc. 

.  Thyme,  tine.  s.  (471) 

A  plant.  • 

Thyihe-wood,  /Ae'lne-wud.  s* 
A  praciooa  wffod. 

TiARrti'ir. 

.  TlA»A,tUVi.<ll6)    ^ 
A  drtsa  kft  the  head,  a  diadem. 
To  TicE,  tise.  V.  a. 
To  draw*  «>  aUme*    Xh^  seldom,  for  Ci>- 
'  tice.  ••.••• 

TicK,tik.  s. 

Score,  tmst ;  the  loose  of  dogs  or  sheep;  the 
case  which  holds  the  featheia  of  a  bed. 

ToTfcK/tfk.  v.n: 

To  run  on  scores  ^o  trust,  to  score;  to  make 
a  ^mall  ^ck  nqise  like  that  pf  a  watdi.  Mb, 

The  same  with  Tick.    A  seit  of  strong  linen 
lor  bedding. 

Ticket,  ilk'fi.  s.  (99) 

A  token  of  aoy  right  or  debt  upon  the  deli* 
vciy'of  which  adimasion  is  granted*  or  a  claim 
^     aekoowledgcd. 

To  Tickle,  tlk'kl.  v,a.  (405) 

To  mt£i  with  a  prurient  sensation  by  slight 
'      .  tooclira}  KB  pkasa  by  islif^i  gratificaiioo. 

^o  Tickle,  ttk'kU  v,  n. 

V  To  feeUitlllalion* 

Tickle,  tlk'^M. ». 

,   To|Ctrmg»  onfixfd,  unstable.    Not  to  use. 

Ticklish,  tlk'kl-ish.  a. 

9eosib)e  to  titillation,  ««ily  tickled ;  tottering, 
*  '  micertain,  iihtixi^B;  dtffieulK  nice. 

TlCI^UsHNESs,  tik'kl-!sli-nes.,s. 
/*Wa^ierf^1feM;^^^^^^  ' 

"'TricKTACK',*t!k'tlk;  V.       .      .,  .. 

A  g^  at  iablci*. 


)■• 


(103) 


Tide,  tide,  s;:    ' 
Time,  season.     In  this  SMtse  not  nc^  In  use. 
Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  flood; 
stream,  course- 

ToTiDE.  tide.  V.  a. 
To  drive  with  the  stream. 

To  Tide,  tide.  v.  n. 
To  pour  a  flood,  to  ^  agitated'by  the  trde. 

Tl  DEC  ATE,  tld<?'^at€.  S.     . 
A  gate  through  which  the  tide  passes  into  a 
bason. 

Ti DESMAN,  tidz'man.  s,  (88) 
A  tidewaiter  or  custom-house  officer,    who 
watches  on  boaid  of  merchant  ships  till  the 
duty  of  goods  be  paid.    • 

Tidewaiter,  tide'wi-tur.  s. 

An  officer  who  watches  the  landing  of  goods 
at  the  CQstom-house. 

Tidily,  ti'di-li.  ad. 

Neatly,  rcadify.  *; 

Tidiness,  tl'di-nes.  s 

Neatness,  readiness. 

Tidings,  ti'dfngz..  s* 
NewBf  an  account  of  aomethtng  diat  hm  hap- 
pened. 

Tidy,  ti'de.  a. 
Neat,  ready. 

^;$r  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  Elphimton  de. 
rives  this  word  [xomtidt;  as  a  tidy  petxm,  is 
one  who  is  as  attentive  to  dresa  and  arraiiee- 
ment  of  things  as  if  preparing  ft>r  the  tide, 
which,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  vraiuforno 
man."  But  Skinner  seems  more  properly  to 
derive  this  word  from  tigbt^  as  a  tight  feUo-'Uf^ 

,   one  tied  up  or  braced,  not  loose. 

ToTiE,  tl.  v.a.  (276) 
To  bind,   to  fasten  with  a  knot ;  .to  knit,  to 
complicate ;  to  hold,  to  laaten ;  to  hinder,  to 
obstrud  i  to  oblige,  to  constrain,  lo  restiain, 
to  confine* 

Tie,  tl.  s. 
Knot,  fastening;  bond,  obligation. 

Tier,  tiir.  s.  (275) 

A  row,  a  rank 


Tierce;  tirsc.  s.  (277) 

A  vessel  holding'  the  third  pa 
T^F,  tif.  s. 


\  i£RCE«  terse,  s.  V277; 
A  vessel  holding'  the  third  part  of  a  pipe. 


Liquor,  drink ;  a  fit  of  peevishness  or  sullen- 
ness,  a  pet. 

To  Tiff,  tif.  v.  n. 

To  be  in  a  pet,  to  quarrel. 

Tiffany,  tiFfS-ni.  s. 

Very  thin  silk.  . 

Tiger,  ti'gur.  s.  (98)     .         . 

A  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind.^ 

Tight,  titc.  a.  (393)— Sec'TiDY.. 
Tense,  cloae,  not  loose ;  free  from  fluuering 
rags,  less  than  neat. 

To  Tighten,  ti'tn.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  straiten,  to  make  close. 
Tightly,  titcMi.  ad. 
Closely,  MM  loosely;  neatly,  not  idly. 

TigIitness,  tWnis.  s. 

'    Closeiicssy  not  looseneu. 

Tigress,  tl'tfris.  s. 

The  female  otthe  tiger* 
Tike,  tike.  s. 

A  specieft  of  dog^^ 

Tile,  tile.  s. 

Thin  places  of  baked  clay  usedto  cover  houses. 
To  TiLE,'tJic,  v.a-.j' 

To  cover  with  tiles;  to  oover  at  tilea.. 

3P 


Tiler.  tFl6r/s.  (99)  '   '   «• 

'One  whose  tmde  \i  to  cover  housei  with  ^les. 

Tiling,  tJ'llng.  s.  (410) 

The  roof  covered  with  tiles. 
TiLL,  till.  S.  !\    . 

A  box  in  a  desk  or  counter  Into  which  money 
is  dropped,  <        •     '    ^  v. 

Till,  till.  prep. 

To  the  time  of;  Till  now,  to  the  preseiit  limei 
Till  then,  to  that  time.. 

Till.  till,  conjunfi.^  '  .    ' 

To  the  timej  to  the  degree  that.  ^    ' 

ToTlLL^tfll.  V.  a. 
To  culiivatc,  to  husbaof),  coinmoQly  j^sed  of 
the  husbandry  of  the  plough. 

Tillable,  dl'la-bl.  a.,  (406) 

Arable,  fit  (or  the  ploiigh. 

Tillage,  t{*'l!dj^.  s.  (go)         - 

Husbandry,  the  act  or'phcutcof  piotifihiog 
cuhure.     •        '  r  -u*  -^ 

Tiller,  tfl'lur.  s.  (98) 

Hushanaman,  ploughman  j  a  till,  a^tmall 
drawer. 

Tilt*  tfit, ». 

A  tent,  any -covering  oater  head ;  the  caivcr  of 
a  boats  a  loiUtary  gaaooat  wl^ch'  (he-com- 
batanti  run  against  oach  other  with  laMca  on 
horsebKk }  a  trust. 

ToTilt.  t!lt.  v.a. 
To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat ;  to  carry  as  in 
tiiu  or  tournaments ;   to  point  as  it^  uks  i  to 
turn  up  so  as  to  run  out.    . 

To  Tilt,  tflt.  v,  n.     '  ' '  ^ 

Xo  nm  in  til& ;  Co  fighf  with  rapier^ ;  io  rush  • 
as  io  combat ;   to  play  unst^ily  ;   to,  All  on 
one  side.  '     .  " 

Tilter,  tilt!ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  tilts,  one  who  »^ghis. 

Tilth,  t!l/A.  s, 

Husbandry,  culture.  ^  -    .   • 

Timber,  tWbfir.  «.  (q8)     ■         i 

Wood  fit  for  building ;  ibe  mam  Crank- flf  a 
tree ; .  the  main  beanu  of  a  fabi^cki .    <       ' 

Timbered,  ttm'biVd.  a.  (550)  ' 

Built,  fdrmed,  contrived. 

Timbrel,  rfm'brll.  s.  (99) 

A  kind  of  musical  instrument  played  by  pul- 
sation. 

Time,  time.  s. 

The  measure  of  darationj  space  of  time;  in- 
terval ;    season,  proper  time ;   a  considerable 
spflft:e  of  duration,   continuance,    process  o  f 
times  age,  particular  part  of  ttmc>  hoqrot 
childbirth  \  musical  measure. 

To  Time,  time.  V.a. 
To  adapt  to  the  time,  to  brii^  to  do  %t  a  pro- 
per time;  toreguUte.as  to  time;  to  mcMUve 
harmonically. 

Timeful,  time'fljj.  a. 
Seasonable^  timely,  early.    . 

Timeless.  tlmeM^  ar. 

Unseasonable,  ddhe  at  an  improper  time ; 
untimely,  immature,  done  before  the  pmaci 
time.  «  ^, 

Timely,  time'li.  a.  • . 

Seasonable,  sufficiently  early,      i 
TiMESERVER,  timc'slrv-if.  «. 
One  who  complies  with  prevailiog  mitiods 
whatever  they  be. 

Timeserving,  Ume'.serv-fng.  a. 

Meanly  coippWing  with  prciem  jwwer. 
Timid,  ifm'W.  a. 

Fearful,  timorous,  wanting  courage. 
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TiMiDiTYj  te-mid'e-ti  «. 

Fearfuloets,  timorousness,  bsbitual  cowardice. 

Timorous,  tim'ur-us.  a.  (314) 

Fearful,  full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Timorously,  tira'ur-us-le.  ad. 

Fearfully,  with  much  fear. 

TiMOROUSNESS,  tiin'^r-fis-'nls.  s. 
.  Fearfulne^. 

TlMOUS,  tl'mus.  a.  (314) 
Early,  timely.     Not  in  use. 

Tin,  tin.  s. 

One  of  the  primitive  metals,  callird  by  the 
chymists  Jupiter ;  thin  plaics  of  iron  covered 
ivith.  tin. 

To  Tin,  tin.  y.  a.  • 

To  coyer  with  tin. 

To  Tinct,  tfngkt.  V.  a. 
To  stain,  to  colouri  to  spot,  to  dye ;  to  imbue 
with  a  taste. 

TiNCT,  tingkt.  s.  (408) 
Colour,  stain,  spou 

Tincture,  tingk'tshure.  s.  (461) 

"  Colour  or  tAte  'siiperaddied  by  something  ; 
e]ura£l  of  sooie  drug  made  in  spirits,*  an  m- 
fusion. 

To  Tincture,  tingk'tsh&re.  v.  a. 

To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some  <2olour  or 
^     taste ;  to  ioobue  the' mind. 

Tinder,  dn'dars.  (os) 
Any  thing  eminently  inSammable  placed  to 
ciich  fire.  ... 

To  Tinge,  trnje.  v.  a.    , 
*  To  ttfip/egnate  or  imbue  with  a  colour  or 
taste. 

Tingent,  tin'j^nt.  a. 
Having  the  pOVer  to  tinge. 

To  Tingle,  ttng'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  feel  a  sound,  or  the   continuance  of  a 
sound ;  to  fed  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sen- 
s^iot)  <>f  Hlotion ;  to  feet  either  pain  or  plea- 
sure with  a  sensation  of  motion* 

To  TiNK,  tingk.  V.  n.  (40S) 
To  make  a  sharp  shrill  noise. 

Tinker,  tingk' ur.  s. 

A  mender  of  old  brass. 

To  Tinkle;  tingk'kl.  v.n.  (4Q5.) 

To  make  a  sharp  guick  noisc,^  lO'clink;  to 
hear  a  lp\y  quick  noise. 

Tinman,  tin'raan.  s.  (88) 

-  A  mauufauurer  of  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over. 

Tinner,  tin'nur.  8.(98^ 
One  who  worki  in  the  tin  mines. 

Tinsel,  tin'sil.  s'.  (^g)     ' 

A  kind  of' shifiidg  cloth;  any  thing  shming 

iwth  ialte  lustre,  atiy  thing  shcwy  and  of  little 

value. 
To  Tinsel,  iia'.*;il.  v.  a. 

To  decorate  with  cheap  oitnnMm«»  toadera 

with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 

Tint,  tint,  s; 

.A  dye,  t  coloor. 
TiNYf  ti'ne.  a. 
Little,  small,  puny. 

Tip,  lip.  s..    • 
Top,  cnd^  point,  extremity. 

To  Tip,  lip.  ▼.  a. 
To  top,    10  cnd^  10  CQver  on  the  end ;  fo 
strike  slij^hiTy,  CO  Up^  to  give  aniituMieodo,  to 
give  sec'ctly. 

Tippet,  tip'pit.  s.  (g<>) 
SomcthiQ&  worn  .about  the  neck. 


To  Tipple,  tfp'pl.  v.  n.  (40*5) 
To  drink  huturioufily,  to' waste  life  over  (he 
cup. 

To  Tipple,  tip'pl.  v.  a. 

To  drink  in  luxury  or  CJbcess. 

Tipple,  tip'pl.  s. 

Drink,  liquor. 

Tippled,  tip'pld.  a.  (35p) 

Tipsy,  drunk. 

Tippler,  tip'pl-ur.  s.  (98) 

A  sottish  drunkard. 

Tipstaff,  tip'^taf.  s. 
Ajn  officer  with  a'sraff  tipped  with  metal ;  the 
staif  itself,  so  tipt. 

Tipsy,  tip'se.  a. 
Drunk. 

Tiptoe,  tip'to.  s. 

The  cnti  of  the  toe. 

Tire,  teer.  s. — See  Tier. 
RanK,  row. 

f^  As  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  rink  or 
row,  is  universally  pronouiKed  like  uar,  a 
drop  from  the  eye,  it  ought  always  to  be  writ- 
ten tier ;  which  wAild  prevent  a  gross  irregu- 
larity. This  is  the  more  to  be  wi&hed,  not 
only  as  its  derivation  from  the  old  French 
tiere  seems  to  require  this  spelling,  'but  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  word  tiere^  a  head-dress ; 
which,  probably,  being  a  corruptjoiv  either  of 
the  word  tiara,  an  ornament  for  the  heid,  or 
of  the  Eoglbh  word  attire,  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  like  the  word  tire,  to  fa- 
tigue. Dr.  Kenrick  is  the  only  otthSemst 
wno  has  attended  10  tiiis  distinS^iom* — See 
Bowl. 

Tire,  tire.  s. 
A  bead-dress ;  furniture ;  apparatus. 

To  TiRip,  tire.  v.  a. 
To  fiitigue,  to  make  weary,  to  harass}  to  dress 
the  head. 

To  Tire,  tire.  y.n. 

,    To  fall  with  weariness.  ■ "     ' 

Tiredne^ss,  tirtJ'nJs.  s. 

State  of  being  tired,  weariness  ' 

Tiresome,  tire'^usn.  a.  (i{)5) 

Weariness,  fatiguing,  tedious. 

Tiresomeness,  tire'sura-nes. «. 

AB.  or  quality  of  tieing  th-esome. 

Tirewoman,  tire'wum-un.  s.  (s^) 

A  woman  whose  business  is  to  mike  dresses 
for  the  head. 

T1RINGHOUSE5  ti'rin^-hSdsi.l 

TiRlWGROOM,  ti'rinff-roirn.    J^ 
The   room  in   whir*-    ^- 
stage. 

*Tis,  ifz. 

Comractcdfor  It^r.    This  comraf^Ion  is  al- 
lowable only  in  poetry. 

TiSlCR,  ti;«'ik.  S. 

Properly  Phthisick:    Consumjition. 

hfisiCAL,  liz'e-kal.  a.  (509} 
Consutnptivc. 

Tissue,  iish'&.  «•.  Ubi) 

*    Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  dnd  silftr. 

To  Tissue,  lish'i-.  v. a. 
To  interweave,  to  variegate. 

Tit,  tit.  s. 
A  small   horse,    generally  in  corltcmpt ;   a 
woman,  in  contempt ;  a  Titmooso  >o«  Toialit  v 
a  bird. 

Titbit,  tft'bit.  s.. 
Nice  bit,  nice  fcKxk  . 


prayers  dress  for  the 


TlTHEA^LE,  tirH'S-bl.  a. 
Subfed  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

TiTHF,  tlTHE.  S.  {^f) 
The  tenth  part,  the  part  asstgixd  to  the  n«in« 
tencnce  of  the  ministry;  the teath  fwt  of  itiy 
thing ;  a  small  part,  a  stnaU  portion. 

To  Tithe,  iithc  v.  a. 

To  tax,  to  pay  tbe  tenth  part. 

To  Tithe,  tiTHe.  v.n. 

To  pay  tithe 

Tither,  ti'THir.  8.  (99^ 
One  who  gatbeii  tUbea. 

Tithing,  tl'THing,  ».  (410) 

Tithing  is  the  number  or  company  ef  tea  ntei} 
with  their -fami lies  km'c  together  in  a  society, 
all  of  them  being  bound  to  the  kiif  ht  the 
peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of  eacE  of  tbnr 
society;  tithe,  tenth  psu-t  due  to  the  priesb 

TiTHiNGMAN,  ti'THing-tnJn.  s. 
A  petty  peace  officer* 

To  T1T1.LATE,  ift't!l-l4tc.  V.  n. 
To  tickle. 

TiTiLLATiON,  tfe-tlMa'shufv.  s. 
The  aft  of  tickUng;  tbe  at^of  beiiig  tickM; 
any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

Titlark,  tlt'lark.  s. 

A  bird. 

Titde,  ti^K  8.  (405) 
A  general  head  coaipriziog  particulars;  any 
appellation  of  hononr;'  a  name,  an^ftpeHa- 
tion;  the  first  page  of  a  book*  leHiogMsrafte 
and  generally  its  subje£k ;  a  claim  of  right* 

To  Title,  ti'^1.  v.  a. 

To  entitle*  to  name*  to  call. 

iTiTLELESS,  tl'tl-l^S.  a. 
Wanting  a  nama  or  appelUtlOfl^ 

TiTLEPAG{^,  ti'ti-padje.  i. 
The  page  containing  the  tide  of  tf  book* 

'Titmouse,  tlt^mouse.  s. 

A  small  species  .of  birds. 

To  Titter,  tit'tur.  v.  n.  (98) 

.    To  laugh  with  restraint. 

Titter;,  tit'cSr:  s;    •'    * 

1    A  restrained  laugh* 

5T1TTLE,  tit'tl.  S.   (4'05) 
A  ftnall  'particle,  a  point;  a  dot. 

'TiTTLETATTLE,  tlt'll-tat'tl.S. 
Idle  talk^  prattle^  empty  sabble. 

TiTUBATiON,  tit-tshu-bi'^bSn.  s. 
.    The  aa  of  rttimbling. 

iTiTULAR^  tit'tfihuvl^^r.  a.  (fis) 

Nominal,  naving  only  the  title. 
TiTULARiTY^  tit-tshu-lar'c-te.  s» 

The  state  of  being  titular. 
JTiTULARY,  tit  ishi-la-re.  a.   * 

Consisting  in  a  title  ;  relating  to  a  title. 

Titulary,  tit'tshi-la«.re.  f- 

One  that  has  a  title  or  riglK. 

JTlVY,  tiv'e.  a.  . 

•  A  word  expressing  speed,  from  Tantivy,  iw 

•  note  of  a  biMting  ht>m. 
To,  too.  ad. 

A  particle  ctoming  betwca».  two  vetbs,  and 
noting  the  second  as  tbe  obje^of  tbenRi; 
it  notes  the  intentioir,  as  she  ratted  a  wuTa 
call  ine  back ;  after  an  adjcQWc  it  no«*  ^ 
object,  as  born  To  beg  ;  obtirig  fuloritv,  sj| 
we  are  still  To  seek  >  To  wi  dgaiik,  To  uA 
fro,  backward  and  forward. 
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iif>r  (l9ffl^(\93h  riibefi,7J)>tSj) (172)^1)511,(173);  ^  (299);  PpW  (3l3);.rtin(466),  this. (469). 


({^-  What  bai  been  ohtaved  df  the  word  TV, 
rcspccnng  ihc  Icnji^ib  of  ihc  e  before  a  vowel, 
and  its  snort ness  before  a  consonant,  is  per- 
fectly appUca6U  to  ihc  prC|>6»itk>o«  and  tbc 
«d«ieffb'  Tu.  This. will  bje  p»lf>^le  in  the  pto- 
niMkCW«ip»  of  ibe  verb  to  beg^n  and  /»:  gm^^ 
and  in  the  phrase,  I  weMfo  (xyidovi,  be  wnnt 
/0  Eaton.  It  oj^y  be  observed  too,  that  this 
word,  though  Icprived  of  its  •  to  th«  eye, 
•Iways  preserves  H-K)  the  «ir,  Whethtr  we 
see  it  elided,  as  in  Pope*a  £ssajr  on  Man: 

*'  Say  what  the  we  wmt  fimr  optks-siv'n, 
**  T'   inspeet  Jt   iiii^e,    nol  compr«heiid    tho 
••  heav'n.*^ 

Or  preserved  with  an  appstrophe  after  it,  as  in 
Milton : 

"  For  still  th«y  knew,  and  onght  to*  have  still 

*♦  reniemnerM. 
••  The  \t^\\  injundion  not  to  taste  that  frah, 
«♦  Whoever  tea^pt^/* 

Id  hqfjk  ihc«  iAsttacet  the  word  to  ought  to  be 
pronoancfd  i»  exactly  th«  same  maaofcr ;  ^bat 
is»  likethcQuvber/^ao. 

To,  tSi.  preposition. 
Sec  tlK  Adverb,  Noutig  RiptM^  towardi 
opp^a  10  rrom;  noting  accord  or  adajxa- 
ti6n;  noting  address  or  compellatioo,  as, 
Here's.  i#.  yp4  >al)«}  imng  a  state  or  plact 
v^ber  Aoy  om  goe^  as»  Amy  v>  hattt ; 
nottiig  Qf99Miiio»»  ■»,  F^ottto  taMC«  noapg 
amount,  as,  To  the  number  of  thf^e  imadivd ; 
noting  ^(j|{ortioa,  as,  Three  to  oixie  ;  ryxiiig 
{>erception,  as,  Sharp  to  the  taste  ;  in  compa- 
rison of,  as,  No  fool  to  the  ainacr;  as  far  as ; 
toward. 

ToAD^  torle.  s.  (295) 

An  animal  resembling  a  frog;  but  the  frog 
leaps,  the  toad  erawTs ;  the  toad  it  aGcoomeo 
veuemous* 

ToADrisH,  (j6de't1«h,  s. 
Asea-fiab* 

Toadflax,  tAde'flaks.  $. 
A  i^ant. 

T0ADSTONE9  tode'stine.  s. 
A  concretion  supposed  to  be  found  in  tho  hmA 
of  a  toad. 

Toadstool,  t&de'stMl.  s. 

A  plant  like  a  mmhrooiD,  not  esculciit. 
J     To  Toast,  tAste.  v.  a.  (295) 
<  To  dry  or  heat  -at  the  fire ;  to  name  when  a 

bcaUb  is  drunk. 

Toast,  toste.  s. 

^rc^  rjf  icri  before  the  fire ;  bread  dried  and 
put  liito  lioitor;  a  celebrated  woman  whose 
health  is  often  drunk. 

Toaster,  tAst'ur.  s.  (98) 

He  who  toasts, 
Tobacco,  to-bak'ko.  s. 

An  American  plant  much  used  in  smoaking, 
chewing,  and  iiiuffii^. 

Tobacconist,  ta-bak'ko-n!st.  s» 

A  preparer  and  vender  of  tob^i^oo. 

Tod.  tod.  s. 

A  bushy  a  thick  sbnib  ;  a  certain  weight  of 
wool*  twenty-eight  pounds. 

Toe,  to.  s.  (29ft)     ^ 
The  divided  exti  omities  of  the  feet,  the  Qngiers 
of  the  feet. 

ToFORE,  to-fore',  ad. 
Before.     Obsolete. 

TOGED,  to'g^  a.  (38l) 
Gowned,  dressed  in  gowns.     " 

Together,  to-g^TH'ur.  ad.  (^81) 

Incoinpa^y;  in  t}«;  same  plice  ;  fn  -^he  satinc 
time;  without  tnterm'fssion ;  in  concert ;  io 
coatinuityi^  Tc^ther.  witbi  iAOimoo^witJi.. 


ToToiL,  t48.  v.n.  (299) 

To  l:4our* 
To  Toil,  t3ll.  v.a. 

To  labour,  to  work  at;   to  wcaty,   to  over- 
'     labour.  ... 

Ton;,  i6il.  s. 
L^UT»  ^tigoe ;  any  net  or  spare  woven  or 
nwfhed^. 

Toilet,  toll^et.  $.    . 
H  dn  ssigg-cable. 

'ToiLSOMEj't&il'sum.  H. 
.'    Laborioi^ 

IToilsomrness.  toil'sum-nis.  s. 

Wearisotacocss,.  lahoriousncss, 
Token,  tg'kn.  s.  (103) 

A  s)g^;  a  mark;  a  meosonal  of  ftiendship,  ao 
evidence  of  remembrauce. 

Told,  idld.  . 

Fret,  and  part.  pass,  of  TcU.     Meatiooed, 
related.— See  Mo  u  L  D  • 
To  ToLE,  tolc.  V.  a. 
To  train,  to  draw  by  degrees. 

Tolerable^  rol'ur-a-bh  a.  (88) 

Supportable,  that  may  be  endured  or  sup» 
poned ;  not  excellent,  not  contemptible, 
passable. 

iTolerableness,  tol'ur-a-bUnes,  s. 

The  state  of  being  tolerable. 

Tolerably,  tol'ur*a.bli.  ad. 

Supportably,  m  a  manner  that  may  be  en- 
dured ;  passably,  neither  well  nor  ill,  moder- 
ately Well. 

Tolerance,  tol'ur-aase.  s.  (557) 

Power  of  enduring,  a6i  of  enduring. 

To  Tolerate,  tol'ur.4te.  v.a.  [5^5) 
To  allow  so  as  not  to  hinder,  to  suffer. 

Toleration,  tol-ur-a'&hun.  $•   . 

Allowance  given  to  that  which  is  not  i|p- 
pfoved. 

Toll,  tole.  s. 

An  excise  of  go 

To  Toll,  tolc.  v.  n. 
To  pay  toll  or  tollage;  tp  take  toll  or  tollage; 
to  sound  as  a  single  bell. 

To  ToLL^  tote.  V.  a» 
To  ring  a  bell ;   to  uke  away,  to  Tacate,  to 
annul.    Io  this  sense  sounded  Tol. 

TOLLBOOTH,  tAl'bi^TH.  S. 
A  prison. 

Tollgatherer,  tole'gaTH-ur-fir.  s. 
The  officer  that  takes  toll. 

TOLSEY,til'zi.  S.  (438) 
A  kind  of  market ;  a  place  where  people  meet 
to  buy  and  sell;   a  toflbooth.    Tne  place  near 
the  exchange  at  Bristol  is  called  the  Talsey* 

•ToMB,  tiifn.  s.  (i64)(347) 

A  monument  in  which  the  «lead  are  en- 
closed. 

'To  ToMBj  toJra.  V.  a.  (347) 
t    To  bury,  to  entomb. 

iToMBLESS,.tiim'l?s.  a. 
,    Wanting  a  ii>mb}  wanting  a  sqMkhial  raociu* 
mcnt. 

'Tomboy.  tSni'bAi.  s, 

A  mean  fellow,  sometimes  a  wild  coarse 
girl. 

Tome,  tome.  s. 

One  volume  of  many;  a -book* 

Tomtit,  torn-tit',  s. 

A  titmouse,  a  small  bird. 

Ton,  ixku.u  (165)  '-. 

A  measure  or  weight.  ..     . 

3P3 


ToN-E,  tone.  s.   '  ; 

Note,  sound ;  accent,  sound  of  the  voice^  a 
whine,  a  mournful  cry;  a  pariicubr  or  atftrtlid 
sound  in  speaking;  elasticity,  pbwer  Of  cxtu.« 
sion  aad  contraction. 

TONG,  t^Dg.  S.  (166)  (4(06). 

The  catch  of  a  buckle. 
T0N6S,  tong£.  s. 

An  instrument  by  which  bold  is  taken  of  d^f 

thing. 

Tongue,  tung.  s.  (165)  {.-537) 

The  instrument  of  speech  in  human  bein)/i ; 
the  organ  by  which  animaU  lick;,  ^iccch^^ 
floency  of  words ;  speech  as  well  or  ill  used  ; 
a  language;  speech  as  opposed  to 'thoughts; 
a  nation  distinguished  by  ihcir  language ;  \ 
small  fidint,  as  the  Ton^^ue  of  a  balance  ,*  To 
hold  the  tongue,  to  be  silent.  1 

To  Tongue,  tung.  v.  a.  (337) 

To  chide,  to  scold. 

To  Tongue,  tutig.  v.  n. 

To  talk,  to  prate* 
Toncued,  tungd.:a.  (35^^) 

Having  a  tongue.  ,     ■  . 

TONGUELESS,  ting'lJs.  a. 

Wanting  a  louguc,  speechless;  unnamed,  i^t- 
spoken  of. 

Tonguepad,  tung'pad.  «. 
A  great  talker. 

ToNGUETiED.  tStigMdc.  a.  (282) 
Having  an  impeoiment  of  speech. 

Tonic,  ton'ik.  (509)  t. 

ToNiCAL,  ton'ik-al.   / ** 
Being  extended,  being  elastick;   relating  (o 
tones  or  sounds.   ' 

Tonnage,  tun'nldje.  s.  (90)  (165) 

A  custom  or  imposts  due  for  aerchandiae  alter 
a  certain  rate  in  every  ton. 

Tonsil,  tpn'sil.  s." 

Tonsils  or  almonds  aoe  two  round  glands 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  tha 
tongue. 

ToNSiLE,  ton's!!,  a. 
Patient  of  being  clipped. 

Tonsure,  tin'shurc. 

The  a61  of  clipping  the  hair. 

Too,  t6i.  ad.  (16) 

Over  and  above,  overmuch,. naore  than  enough; 
likewise,  also. 

Took,  liok. 

The  prct.  and  sometimes  the  participle  passive 
of  Take. 

Tool.  ti&I.  s.  (306) 

:    Any  instrument  of  manual  operation ;  a  hi^. 
ling,  a  wretch  who  a^  at  the  command  of 
>    another. 

Tooth,  tSS/A.  s.  Plur.  Teeth.  (407) 

;  One  of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  with  which  the 
aB  of  mastication  is  performed ;  taste,  palate; 
a  tine,  prong,  a  blade ;  the  prominent  part  of 
wheels;  Tooth  ai)d  nail,  with  one's  utmo«C 
violence;  To  dbe  teeth,  in  openoppositiqnf 
To  cast  in  the  teetb,  an  insult  by  optn  ex  pro- 
bration;  In  spite  of  the  teeth,  notwithstanding 
any  power  ot  injury  or  defence. 

To  Tooth,  ^Wbz  v.  a.  (306) 

To  fupaish  wi^ppjftfa,  to  indent  j  to  lock  ia 
each  other.  ***** 

TooTHACH,  too/^ike.  s.  (355) 

Pain  in  the  tc<ih-    •  / 

ToothdraWer,  ti^/z?'drl\v-3 
O^e  whose  business  is  to  exira£l 
teeth.  •  •  ^.. 

Toothed,  ii&tht.  a.  Caafifwe?) 
Hating  tcfiui.    .    ' 


s.  (452) 


.  !t. 

painful 
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Toothless,  tM/A'lis.  a. 

Wanting  tiecth,  deprived  of  leeth. 

Toothpick,  tii/A'ptk.  \ 

TOOTHPICKBR,  tift/A'pfk-fir.  /  • 

An  tosuumcm  w  which  the  teeth  are  clean* 

aed.  . 

Toothsome,  tii/i'sfim.  a.  (165) 

Pabuble,  pleasing  10  the  taste.  • 

TooTHSOMENESS,  tiitb^ sumriih*  s. 
Pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

TooTHWORT,  tii/A'wirt  s.  (165) 
A  plant. 

Top,  tSp.  s. 

The  highest  part  of  any  thing ;  the  surface, 
the  superficies;  the  highest  place;  the  highest 
petson;  the  utmost' degree;  die  highest  rank; 
the  crown  of  the  head;  the  hair  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  forelock;  the  head  of  a  plant; 
a  plaything  for  boys;  Top  is  somethimes  used 
as  an  adjefiive,  to  express  lying  on  the  t6p,  or 
being  at  the,(op> 

To  Top,  t Jp.  v.  n. 
.  To  rise  aloft,  to  be  eminent;  to  predominate; 
to  do  his  best. 

To  Top,  tSp.  v.  a. 
To  cover  oir  the  top,  t»  tip ;  to  rite  above ; 
to  out^o,   to  surpass ;   to  crop ;    to  rise  to  the 
top  of7  to  perform  eminently ;  as  be  tops  his 
part. 

Top  ARCH,  tA'pirk.  s. 

The  chief  man  of  a  place,  the  lord  or  gover- 
nor of  a  small  country.    Jsh% 

Topaz,  ti'paz.  s. 
-.  A  yellow  gem. 

TOPFUL,  tJp'ful.^. 
Full  to  the  top,  full  to  the  brim. 

Topgallant,  lop-gal'lant.  s. 

The  highest  sail ;  it  is  proverbially  ap^ied  to 
aay  thing  elevated. 

TOPHEAVY,  tSp-h^v'i.  a. 
Having  the  upper  part  too  weighty  for  the 
lower. 

Topiary,  to'pe-S-re.  a. 

Shaped  by  tonsure.    Mason. 

Topknot,  top'n&t.  s. 

A  knot  worn  by  women  on  the  top  of  the 

head. 
ToPMAN,  t&p'njJn,  s.  (88) 

The  sawyer  at  the  top. 

Topmost,  iSp'most.  s. 

Uppermost,  highest. 
TopPROUD,  tip'priud.  a. 
Proud  in  the  hii;hcst  degree. 

Topsail,  top' sale.  s. 

•  The  highest  sail. 

ToTopE,  tipe.- v.^n. 
1  o  drink  haid,  to  drink  to  excess. 

Toper,  to' pur.  $.  (98) 

.   A  drunkard.  .  ' 

ToYHACROUS,  to-fi'-sbus.  a.  (357) 

Gritty,  stony.  • 
TOPHET,  lo'flt.  S. 
Helli  a  scriptural  namp. 

Topical,  tip'l-ltl-  a.  (509)         • 

Relating  to  some  gencfal  bead ;  local,  cofi- 
iined  to  some  particular  place  ,  applied  inedi- 
cinaUy  to  a  particular  part. 

Topically,  lup'e-kal-i.  ad. 

*  WiibapgUcalioB  to  some  particular  pait» 


TopiCK,  tSp'lk.  s,  (508)  (544) 

A  general  head,  sometning  to  which  Other 
things  are  referred;  chiiigs  at  estcmally  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  past. 

Topless,  t&p'les.  a. 

Having  no  top. 

Topographer,  t&.pig'graf.ur.  s« 

(51S)  One  who  writes  deacripttooa  of  partioii- 
lar  places. 

ToPOGR  APHY«  to-pSg'graf-i.  t.  (518) 

DcKciption'of  particuKar  places. 

Topping,  t&p'ping.  a.  (410) 

Fine,  noble,  gallant.    A  low  wonl. 

Toppingly,  tSp'p!ag4^.  ad* 

Finely,  gayly,  gallantly. 

To  Topple,  tip'pl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  fall  forward,  to  tumble  down. 
TopsYTURVY^tJp'si-tfir've.  ad. 
With  the  bottom  upward. 

Torch,  tArtsh,  s.  (352) 
A  wax- light  bigger  than  a  candle* 

Torchbearer.  tArtsh'bi-rfir.  s. 
One  whose  office  is  to  cany  a  torch. 

Torchlight,  t6rtsh'lite.  s. 

Light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 

Torch £R,  t&mh'ur.  s.  (98.) 
One  that  givies  light. 

Tore,  tpre. 
Preterit,  and  sometimes  participle  passive  of 
Tear. 

To  Torment,  tir-mint'.  v.  a, 

To  put  to  pain,  to  harass  with  anguish,  to  ex- 
cruciate ;  to  teaze,  to  vex  with  importunity ; 
to  put  into  gieat  agitation* 

Torment,  lir'ment.  s.  (492) 

Ally  thing  that  gives  pain ;  pain,  misery,  an- 
guish i  penal  anguish,  torture. 

Tormentor,  t6r-niint'ur.  s.  (166) 
One  who  torments,  one  who  gives  pam,  one 
who  infli£b  penal  tortures. 

Tormentil,  tir-min'til.  s. 

Septioil..    A  plant. 

Torn,  torn. — Sefc  Thorn, 

Part.  pass,  of  Tear. 

Tornado,  tir-ni'dA.  s. 

A  hurricane. -*See  Lumbago. 
Torpedo,  i&r-pi'do.  s. 

A  fish  which,  while  alive,  if  touched  even 
widi  a  long  stick,  benumbs  the  hand  that  so 
touches  it,  but  when  dead  is  eaten  safely^ — See 
Drama, Tlamei^,  and  Phalanx. 

Torpent,  tir'pent.  a. 
Benumbed ;  struck  motionless,  not  a^Ive. 

Torpescent.  t6r-pes'slnt.  a. 

Growing  torpid. 

Torpid,  t6r'p!d.  a. 

Numbed,  motionless,  nota£livc. 

TORPIDNESS,  lAr'ptd-nls.  $. 
The  lUte  of  being  torpid. 

ToRPlTUDE,  t6r'pe-tfidc.  s. 
State  of  being  motionless. 

Torpor,  tir'pur,  s.  (166) 

Dulnesa,  numbness. 
Torrefaction,  tor-ri-fak'$hSn.  s. 

The  aa  of  drying  by  the  lire. 

To  Torrefy,  tir'ri-fi.  v.  a.  (jl8d) 
To  dry  by  the  ore.    • 

Torrent,  tSr'rcnt.  5. 

A  sodden  stream  raised  by  summer  showen ; 
a  violent  9nd  «apid  stream^  wmultaotta  cor*- 
rcAU 


Torrent,  tVrint.  a. 

Rolling  in  a  rapid  stream. 

Torrid,  tir'rfd.  a.  (168), 
Pinched,  dried  with  heat ;  buroingf  violenfff 
liot;  ic  is  particalarly  applied  10  tneRgioai  or 
»ne  between  the  tropicks. 

Torsel,  t&r'sll.  s.  (gg) 

Any  thing  in  a  twisted  fimii* 

Torsion,  tir' shin.  «.; 

The  ad  of  turning  or  twisting. 

Tortile,  tAr'ttl.  a.  (i40> 

Twisted,  wreathed. 
ToRTiON,  tir'shSn.  s. 

Torment|  pain. 

ToRTivE,  tir'dv.  a.  (iss) 
*  Twisted,  wreathed. 

Tortoise,  tir'tjz.  s.  (Soi) 
An  animal  covered  with  a  hard  shell}  thtte 
are  tortoises  both  of  land  and  water. 

Tortuosity,  t&r-tsh&-is'£>ti.  $• 

Wreath,  flexure. 

Tortuous,  tir'tshi-is.  a.  (463) 

Twisted,  wreathed,  winding ;  mischievous. 
Torture,  tAr'tihire.  t.  (461) 

■,  ToraMiiu  judicially  inflided,  pain  \if  which 
gailt  is  published,  or  coofeasioa  extorted^  pam» 
anguish,  pang. 

To  TctRTURE,  lir'tshire.  v.  a. 
To  punish  with  tortures;  tovex»  toezcraci* 
ate,  to  torment. 

Torturer,  tir'tsh4*r4r.  8.(557) 

He  who  tortures,  aiormentor. 

Torvity,  tir've-ti.  s. 
Sourness,  severity  of  coantenancc. 

ToRVOUS,  tir^vfis.  a.  (3^l4> 

Sour  of  aspefl,  stem,  severe  e£  comsteoance. 
Tory,  to'ri;  s. 

A  cant  term,  from  an  Irish  word  signifying  a 
savage ;  the  name  of  a  pitny  opposed  10  tiiai  of 
•  Whig. 

To  Toss^  tJs.  V.  a. 

(  To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at  play ;  ta 
throw  with  violence;  to  lift  with  a  sudden  and 
violcm  motion  ;  to  make  restless,  to  disquiet ; 
to  keep  in  play,  to  tumble  over» 

To  Toss,  tos.  v.  n. 
To  sling,  to  wince,  to  be  in  violent  common 
tion ;   to  be  tossed ;  To  toss  up,   to  throw  a 
coin  into  the  air,   and  wager  00  wha&  side  tt 
shall  h\\. 

Toss,  tSs.  s. 
The  dB.  of  tossing;  an  afleded  manna ef 
raising  the  head. 

TossER,  tJs'sur.  8.  (08), 
One  who  thrpws,  one  who  flings  and  writhes. 

Tosspot,  tjs'pjt.  s. 

A  toper  and  dniidurd. 

Tost,  tJst.  • 

Pret.  and  partictple-passiveof  Toas;  Broperly 
nsseJ.  (360)  (367)  *^ 

Total,  t6'tal.  a.  (88) 
Whole,  complete,  full  i  whole,  aoC  divided. 

Totality,  to-tal'i-ti.  s. 

Complete  sum,  wliolc  quantity. 

Totally,  ti'tal-i.ad. 
Wholly,  fuUy,  completely. 

T'other,  luTH'ur. 

Cohtiadion  for  the  other* 

To  Totter,,  tit'tdr.  v.  n.  (98) 
T*  ihake  ao  as  to  threaieo  a  hll. 
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nit(l6f),nk{i6sh  t&c  (i;i),  Ab  (172),  bill  (173) ;  «tl  (299);  piind  (313)  5  thin  U66).  thU  (4«9>. 


TdTorCH,  tfltsh.  v.a.  (314) 
To  reach  10  v  to  be  in  contid  j  to  come  to, 
toasi^n;  totiyasgoywithattonei  toifled, 
to  retaCe  to ;  to  move,  to  strike  menully,  to 
mek;  to  ddioeate  or  mark  out ;  to  infect,  to 
actie  slightljr ;  to  wear,  to  have  an  effed  on  i 
to  ftrike  a  musical  tnstnimeiit ;  To  toudi  nj^ 
to  repair  or  imfwove  by  slight  strokes. 

To  Touch,  tutsh,  v.  n.   ^ 
To  be  in  a  state  of  iundioo  ao  that  no  space  it 
betweeo  them ;  to  Fasten  oot  to  take  effed  on; 

.  To  touch  it,  to  come  to  without  Kay ;  To 
touch  on,  to  mention  sliehtly;  To  touch  OD 
or  upon,  to  go  for  a  very  snort  time. 

Touch,  tutsh.  s. 

Reach  of  any^  thing  so  that  there  is  no  space 
between  the  ditngs  reachim;  and  reached ;  the 
sense  of  feeling;  the  ad  of  touching ;  exami- 
Datioa  as  by  a  stone ;  test,  that  by  which  any 
thing  ill  examined  ;  proof,  tried  qualities ; 
single  aa  of  a  oencil  opoo  the  pidure ;  feature, 
lineameol;  a&  of  the  hand  upon  a  musical  io- 
strament;  power  of  exciting  die  affedions  ; 
something  of  passion  or  affedion;  a  stroke; 
ex^  pertormance  of  agreement ;  a  small 
qtiantity  intermingled ;  a  bint,  alight  notice 
given  s  a  cant  word  for  a  slight  eany. 

Touchable,  t&tshU-bl.  a.  (405) 

Tai^ble»  thai  may  be  touched* 

Touch-hole,  tStsh'hAle.  s. 

The  bole  throogb  which  the  fire  ii  conveyed 
to  the  powder  in  a  gvn. 

Touchiness,  tutsh'i-n?5.  s. 

.Peevishness,  irascibilitir. 

Touching,  t&tsh'ing.  prep.  (410) 

With  reaped,  regard,  or  relatiflD  to. 

Touching,  tutsh'tng.  a. 

Pathetick,  aneAiag,  moving. 

Touchingly,  tfttsh'ing-li.  jjd. 
With  feeling  emotiop,  in  a  paibetick  man- 
ner. 

ToucHMENOT,  tfitsh'iTii-nJt.  t» 
Ao  herb. 

Touchstone,  tuuh'stone.  s. 

Stone  by  which  metals  are  examined  ;  any  test 
or  criterion. 

Touchwood,  tutsh'wud,  s. 

Rouen  wood  used  to  catch  the  fire  struck  from 
the  flint. 
TouCHY,jtutsh'i.  a.  ^ 

Peevish,  trn(ab)e,  irascible,  apt  to  take  fire. 
A  low  word. 

Tough,  tuf.  a.  (3i4)(3()i) 

Yielding  without  fracture ;    not  brtttle ;   stiff, 
'    not  caatiy  flex  ible  ;  not  easily  injured  or  broken; 
viscoua.  ckiromy,  topy. 

To  Toughen,  tif'fn.  v.  n.  (103) 
To  grow  tough. 

Toughness,  luf'nls.  s. 

'  Ihn  brittlertcss,  flexibility,  viscosity,  tenacity, 
clamminess,  gluiinousncss  ^  firmness  agiiinst 
injury. 

TOUPET,  loi-pfe'.  8    .(315) 

A  curl,  an  ^rtrficial  lock  of  hair.  Thiaiwd 
ia  genciaily  woiten  and  pronounced  Tos/r^. 

TaUK,  tijr.  S.  (315> 
Rambie,.  roving  ioumey  ;  turn,,  revolution*. 

f;Sr  My  experience  fiula  oac  if  this  word  is  not 
ylowl/  confofniing  to  (he  true  £n)^lish  sound 
oT  the  T0«vcls  hcAid  in  tboit.  The  smart  tra- 
iler to  France  and  Italv  would  fear  we  should 
neter  suppose  he  had  oeen  out  of  England, 
were  he  not*  to  (^onounce  it  so  as  to  rhyme 
wither;  and  i he  sober  English  critick.  sees 

' '  infinite  advantage  in  this  pronunciation,  as  it 
ffcvema  ow  minahing  faking  aimtr  lor  taking 


m  mxter.  But  plaustbfe  as  this  bttcr  reason 
may  -be,  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a  philosophical  grammarian  to  approve 
it.  Coincidence  in  the  soond  of  words  signi- 
fying different  things,  is  the  case  in  all  lan- 
guages; but  wh  le  ine&e  words  are  differently 
wnuen,  their  different  meanings  will  be  suf- 
ficiently preserved  without  departing  from  the 
general  analogy  6f  pronuDCiauoo.— See  the 
word  Bowl. 

Tournament^  tdir'na-menty  orl 
tflr'na-mlnt.  V  . 

Tourney,  iJJr'n^,  ortur'ni.      J 
s.  Till,    militaiy   sport,    mock   eooouater; 
Miiion  uses  it  simply  for  encounter. 

(^  I  am  much  mistaken  if  general  inage  does 
not  incline  to  the  sliort  sound  of  the  diphthong 
ill  these  word* ;  and  that  this  sound  ought  to 
be  indulgedf  is  palpable  to  every  English  ear; 
which  finds  a  repugnance  at  giving  tnc  French 
aound  to  any  word  ibit  is  not  tiewly  adopted. 
^napr,  nourish,  cmtrnge^  and  many  other 
words  from  the  French,  have  long  been  angli- 
cised ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this 
word  should  not  £ill  into  the  same  class.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick>  and  Mr. 
Perrv/  give  the  tint  sound  of  this  word  ;  and 
Bucnanan  and  W.  Johi^on,  the  second. 
JuniiM  and  Skinner  spell  tne  word  TMrna* 


To  Tourney,  tMr'ni,  or  tur'ni.  v.n. 

To  lilt  in  the  lisu. 

Tourniquet^  tur'ni-kwet.  j. 
A  bandage  used,  in  amputations,  straitened  or 
relaxed  by  the  turn  oJF  a  handle. 

0^  The  general  pronunciation  of  this  word 
ought  to  induce  us  to  the  second  proounciation 
of  Tmmtmtnt* 

To  TousE,  ti&ze.  v.  a.  (313) 
To  pull,    to  tear,   to  haul,   to  drag ;  whence 
Touser^  or  Toivser,  the  name  of  a  mastiif. 

Tow,  to.  8. 
Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed  into  a  fila- 
mentous substance. 

To  Tow,  tA.  V.  a. 

To  draw  by  a  rope,  particularly  through  the 
wjter. 

Toward,  to'urd.  (324)  \^,^^ 
Towards,  ti'drJz.        J^^^^' 

In  a  4ire6lion  to ;  near  to,  as  the  danger  now 
comes  Towards  him ;  with  respe£l  to,  touch- 
ing, regarding ;  with  tendency  to ;  nearly,  lit- 
tle less  than. 

(^  Notwithstanding  our  poets  almost  univer- 
sally accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
the  poets  arc  pretty  generally  followed  by  cood 
speakers,  there  are  some,  and  those  not  ot  the 
lowest  order,  who  still  place  ibe  accent  on  the 
second.  These  should  be  reminded,  that  as 
I/fwards,  oufwardSf  backwards,  fofwariis, 
and  every  other  word  of  the  same  form,  have 
the  accent  on  the.  first  syllablc»  there  ia  not  the 
least  reason  for  pronouncing  tenjoards  with  the 
accent  on  the  last.  All  our  orthdepisis  place 
the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of  tovMrd 
when  an  isdjective.  Tovjaras,  being  always  a 
penoftition,  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
by  Mr.  Scott ;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay,  and 
Fenning,  place  ii  on  the  second.  From  the 
coalescence  of  the  o  with  the  tv,  this  word  is 
nronminced  generally  in  one  syllable,  though 
br.  Kenrick  says  otherwise.  Mr.  Sbeiiddu 
so  pronounces  it ;  Mr.  Nares  and  Mr.  Smith 
rhvme  it  with  boards  :  Bailey  accents  the  first 
syllable  of  totttard,  and  Entick  the  same  syl- 
lable on  the  same  word,,  aod  00  t^vfords  as  a 
pieposhioiu 


Toward,  to'wdrd.  a.  (se) 
Ready  to  do  or  learn,  not  froward. 

Toward  LI  NESS,  ti-'wird-li-nis.  s/ 

Docility,  eoroplianee,   readiness  to  do  or  t«* 
learn. 

Toward LY,  tifvt&rdAl,  ^. 
Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  docik,  qotnpliaat  Witlr 
duty* 

TowARDNESSy^  ti'Mrurd-n&.  s. 

Docility. 

Towel,  liu'tL  s.  T99)  (323) 

A  doth  on  which  the  hands  arc  wipetf^ 
Tower,  tiu'ur.  s.  (09)  (323) 

A  high  building,  a  building  raised  above  the 
•   main  edifice ; '  a  fortress,   a  citadel ;  a  liig^ 

head-dress;  highlight,  elevatjou.  . 

To  Tower,  lii'ur.  v.  n.  (98^ 

To  soar,  to  fly  or  rise  high.- 

Towered,  t6d'&rd.  a.  (359)r 
Adorned  or  defended  by  toweo* 

Towery,  t4u'ur-e.  a. 
Adorned  or^^iinlcd  with  tovfen*. 

ToWN,^t^a,  s.  (323) 
Any  walled  collection  of  faooiei ;  any  colleo-^ 
tion.  of  houses  larger  than  a  villaf^ ;  in  Eng- 
land, any  number  of  bouses  to  which  belongs 
a  regular  inarket,  and  which  is  not  a  city,  or 
see  of  a  bishop;  the  court  end  of  London^i 
the  people  who  live  in  the  capitaK 

Townclerk,  t&un'klirk.  s. 
An  officer  who*  manages  the  publick  busineM' 
of  a  place. 

Townhouse,  tiun'hiu«e.  s. 

The  hall  where  publick  business  is  tiansaetedk 

Township,  lodn'ship.  s. 

The  corporauon  of  a  town. 

Townsman,  t&finz'man.  s.  (bb) 
An  inhabitant  of  a -place;-  one  of  the  same 
town. 

Town  TALK,  tiin'tiwk.  Sk 

Common  prattle  of  a  place* 
Toy,  t6c.  s.  (329)- 

A  petty  commodity,  a  trifle,  a-  thing  of  iNr- 
value;  a  plaything,  abauUe;  matter  of  no 
importance;  folly,  trifling  practice,  silly  jppi- 
I  nion ;  play,  sport,  amorous  dalliaiKc;  froli&k;. 
humour,  odd  fancy. 

To  Toy,  t6i.  v.  n. 
To  trifle,  to  dally  amoraoily,  to  play« 

ToYiSH,  lic'lsh.  s. 
Trifling,  Wanton- 

ToYiSHNESSj  tWlsh-n^r.  8- 

Nugacity,  wantonness. 

Toyshop,  tAe'sliS'p.  s. 

A  shop  where  playthings  and  little  niceuatti^- 
faaures  are  sold. 

To  Toze,  tAze.  v.  a. 

To  pull  by  violence  or  impetuosity.  Obsolete. 

Sec  TowsE  and  Tbais. 
Trace,  trise;  s. 

Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing,  footsteps ;  re- 
main, appearance  of  wnat  baa  been  >  barneis 
for  beasts  of  draught. 

To  Trace,  tra&e,  v.  a. 
To  follow  by  the  footsteps,    or  remininft 
marks ;   to  follow  with  cuctness ;   to  maiE 

out. 

Tracer,  tra'sur.  s.  (gs) 

One  that  traces* 

Track.,  trak.  s^. 

Mark,  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot  or  otKcf^ 

wise ;  a  road,  a  beaten  path. 
To  Track,  trak.  v.  a.  . 

TofoUow  by  the  foowepi^tf  flniltt4eftla  tltt 
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tt  (559).  ¥kt  (73),  far(;7)t  f^i  (83),  fat  (si)  j  m4  (93),  met  (gs) ;  pipe  (lOs),  piriXip?)  j  na (1^2),  nAvt  (164, 


Trackless,  trak'les.  a. 

Untroddtfi),  marked  wkh  iio  ftxHsiepy. 

Tract,  trJkt.  s. 

A  region,,  ^qoantity  of  land;  continuityAany. 
itbtng  protratted  or  drawn  out  to  kngth  ; 
course,  manner  of  procej;s;.ic  seems  to  be' 
uscdbv  Shikespcare  for  Track;  a  creaiite,  at 
small  oook^  * 

Tractable,  trak'ta-bl.  a.  (4joj) 

Manageable,  docilc,'coiiip)iant;  palpable,  such 
as  may  be  bundled. 

TRAdTABL&N^£SB>  trak't»-bUiiet».  s. 
The  s(ate  of  being  ira^iable,  CQOipU^pGe,  ob- 
sequiousness. 

TftACTATEs  trak'tate.  s.  fgi) 
A  treatise,  a  tr«d,~a  kmtll'book. 

TRACtpiON^trak-'shun,  $• 
The  a6l  of  drawitjgv  the  sme  of  being.4lnwn. 

TractM.e,  trSk'til.  a.  (hc) 
Capable  to  b:  dvawa  oat  or  extended  in  length, 
duaile. 

Taactility,  trak-tfi-'e-t!^.  s. 

The  quality  of  bictng  tfa£Hle« 
Tbade,,  trJde.  s.  (73) 
.Traffick,   commerce,'  exchange;  occupation, 
l>articu|ar  employment  whether   manual   or 
^tncrcaniilc. 

To  Trade,  trade,  v.  n.    . 

To  traffick,  to  deal,  to  hold  commerce;  to  a£l 
merely  for  money ,  having  a  trading  wind. 

Trade-wind,  trade' wind.  s. 
The  mpnsoon,  the  periodical  wind  between 
the  tropi<k9.-*^e  W 1 H  o . 

Traded,  tra'd^d. 

Versed,  pra£lised« 

Trader,  tra'dfir.  s.  (qs)  » 

Oafr  engaged  ip  merchanmze  or  commeire  ; 
one  long  used  in  the  methods  of  money  gct- 
tmg,  a  pu.dittoner« 

Tradesfolk,  tridz'fAke.  s. 

People  employed  in  trades.  -^-Sce  Fo  lk. 

Tradesman,  tradz'man.  s.  (88) 
A  shopkeeper. 

Tradef ui,,  trSde'ful,  a. 
Commercial,  busy  in  trafiick. 

Tradition,  tra-d!sh'un.  5, 

The  ad  or  praHicco^  delivering  accounts  firom 
mouth  to  mouth  without  written  memorials ; 
any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to  age* 

Traditional,  tra-disb',un-al.  a. 

delivered  by  tradition,  descending  by  oral  com- 
munication; observant  of  traditions^,  or  idle 
ritci. 

Traditionally,  tra-JUh'un-al-^. 

.  ad.    By  transmission  from  d.fZ  to  age ;  from 
tradition  without  evidence  oi  written  memo- 


Traduction,  tra-dfik'shun.  s. 

Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind,  propa- 
gacjen;    traditioii,  transmission  from  owf  tol 
another ;  conveyance  ;  trax^itton 

Tr AFFicx,  traf'llk.  s. 
Commerce,  merchandizing,  large  trade;  c4m- 
modiiics,  subjefl  of  trafficK.  ' 

To  Traffick,  traf'flk.  v.  in 
To  practise  commetce;  to  merchandize^  to 
trade  meanly  or  qacrcenarily. 

Trafficker,  traffik-kuri  s. 

Trader,  merchant. 


Tr'ai 


Tragedian,  cra-je'diE^4n-.  s. 

A  writer  of  tragedy ;  an  ador  of  tra^tfy. 
(}^  In  this  word  we  have  a  striking  instance  of 
the  aversion  of  the  language  to  what  hia^  be 
called  a  Tautophony,  or  a  saccessive  Tepetition 
of  the  sasM  soond.  We  find  no  reimgnance 
at  aa^iratiij^  the  d  in  C9msdiatk,  aod  proniibn- 
cing  It  as  it  written  Cthme-jf^ani  but  these  is 

no  ear  that  would  not  be  bun  at  :pauiDuadngT  

Tragedian  as  if  written  Tnhjt-jf^tm^    The!  Tr  AIT,  M',  or  Xiixc.  s,  (475} 
reason  is  evident.    The  j^  that  immediaielyl      A  stroke^  a  couch. 

the  repetition,  and  therefore  dispenaes  with 


) 

cate,  to  bring  up,  coiatnonly  with  Uo\ 
breed,  or  form  to  arfy  thing.  ^* 

Traij^,  trine  s. 
Artifice,  siratagji^orcnticemfm;  ituilof 
u  r'lr?'^^.^  ?  *  wc»t>acocH5  pviof  iKwa 
that  ialU  behind  upon  tbc ground;  aMiS.  a 
cofttccution  I  pracus,  ^icihod,  state  of  pr2e. 
dure  ;  a  rcimuc,.  a  nuajbtr  of  fqlbvcuiw 
orderly  copipan;',  a  procession j  a  line  gj 
powder  ftaphing  to  die  mine,  iiiin  of  srUUcir 
cannons  accompanying  an  artny. 

TxiAXNB^NDS,  traae'BVdz.  s.     ' 

The  militia,  the  part  of  a  comtntmity  tnucd 
t<>  toart|<a  exercise.  ^^ 

Trainoil,  tiirie'&iL  s. 
OJl  drawn  .by  coctioii,  fr^m  iha  (a  of  tite 
\»h^Te; 

mY»,t4'ne.  ^ 

«lMf»ai«>g  tft4r^iff-.#iL 


To  TifrAiFSE,  trapes.  ▼.  a.  (202) 
To  Mttlk  m  a  carfclcas  w  sluttish  mfmner. 


I  a.  (509). 


repetition, 
the  law*  of  aspiration,  rather  than  oHTend  against 
those  of:  harmony.  .  To  the  same  reason  we 
mtist  attfibmo  giving  the  sound. of  mb  to- the 
double  s  in  Absdssioriy  and  to  the  ti  in  Trmisi" 
tion.  The  same  aw:rsioo  to  the  repetition. of 
shnilar  sounds  makes  us  drop  the  nrst  asmra-i 
tion  in  Dipbtbmgy  Triphthongs  OphtbtSmyy 
&c. — See  Op fi t h  A'I.m  i  c k. 
Tragedy,  trad/je-dA.  s. 

A  dramattck  representation  of  a  serious  fett6n ; 
any  ntournftil  or  ^rea^lful  event. 

Tragical,  trad' je- 
Tragick,  trad'jik. 

Relating  to  tragedy;  mournful,  calai)iit0U6, 

sorrowful,  dreadful. 

Tragically,  trad'je-kal-l.  ad. 

In  a'tragical  manner,  in  a  manner  b;:ficting  tra- 
gedy; raoumfi^lly,  sorrowfully,  calamitously. 

Tragicalness,  trad'je-kal-ues.  si 
Mournfulness,  calamitousness« 

Tragicomedy,  trad-je-kom'e-de.  s. 

A  drama  compounded  t>t  me^ry  and  serious 
events* 

Tragicomical,  trad, ii-kSm'e-l;Sl. 

a.  Relating   to  tragicomec^ }  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  mirfh  and  sorrow. 

Tragicomically,     trad-je-kSm'e- 
kal-e.  ad 


Traditionary,  tra-dish'tLn-ar-e* 
Debvered  by  trddition. 

TRADiTlVE.trad'e-t!v.  a.  (512) 
Transmitted  or  transmissible  from  age  to  age. 

To  Traduce,  ira-disc'.  v.  a. 
To  censure,    to  condemn,    to    represent  as 

*    blameable,  to  calumniate ;  to  propagate,  to  in- 
crease by  deriving  pne  from  anothier. 

Traducement,  ua-duse'ment*  *. 
Censure,  obloquy. 

Traducer,  tra-du's^r.  s.  (98) 
A  &lsc  ceiisurep»  a  catumniator* 

Traducible,  tra-du'se-bl.  a.  (405) 
Such  as  fioay  be  derived; 


In  a  traj^icomic  manner. 
To  Traject,  tra-jikt'.  v.  a* 
To  ca«t  through,  to  throw. 

Traject,  trad'j4kt.  s.  (492) 

A  ferry,  a  passage  for  awater-carrii^ 

Trajection,  tra-jek'shun.  s. 
The  aci  of  dartjng  through;  emission. 

To  Trail,  trale.v.  a.  {iQf/) 
To  hunt  by  the  track ;  to  dfaw  eloitg  the 
ground;  to  drew  after,  in  a  long  fiuatisig'^or 
waving  btidy ;  to  draw,  to  tdr^g^ 

To  Trail  trSle.  v.n. 

To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

Trail,  trale.  s.  /        : 

Track  followed  by  the  hunter;  any  thing 
^wn  to  length  ;  any  thing  drawn  behind  in 
long  undulations. 

To  Train,  trW.  v;  a.  (20I)    ;    / 

To  draw  along;  to  draw,  to  entice,  td  invife  ; 
to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem,  to  draw  frdro 
act  tdactby  persuasion  of  pnomise;  to  cdu- 


Q«e  whOi  bctog  4rqtted,  betajPfc 

Trait<wily,  tr^/tur-li* ». 
Tr^Qchcroitt,  p^fidiout* 

TRAiTORaus^  tri'tur^u»..a.  (su) 
Treacherous,  {terfdjptts. 

TAAITOBOU5CY,  ui'tUT-fis.le.  ad. 
In  a  manner  suiting  tiaiiosi,  pecfidiqust^ 

Traitress,  tri'tnes^  s. 

A  woman  who  beiEaysi--TSeeTDroRESS. 
To  TRA-LrwEATE,  tra-iin'yitc.  V.  n. 

(113}  To  ibviatQ  from  aiiy  directioa. 

Trammel,  trarn'm^l.  s.  ((^> 
A  net  in  which  birda  or  fishaie  caagM;^? 
kind  df  net';  a  kind  ofsfaacUetin  whiabsod 
are  taught  to  pa^e. 

To  Trammel,  tram'mil.  v.  a. 
To  catch,  to  intercept. 

To  Trample,  trim' pi.  v.  a.  (405> 
To  tread  under  foot,  with  pride,  cowcBpt,  or 
elevation. 

To  Trample,  tram.' pi.  v.  n.         _ 

To  tread  in  oontempt ;   to  tread  qaick  aa 
loudly. 

Trampler,  trim'pl-Ar.«,  (98) 

One  that  tram  pica* 

Tranation,  tra-.na^shun.  s. 
1  he  aft  of  swiouniog  over. 

Trance,  trSn^^e.  s.  (78)  (79) 

An  e^tacy,  a  sta^  ii^  w^i<;h  the  soul  iiupt 
into  visions  of  future  01:  dis^nt  thin^St 

1  R/ANCED,  tran^.  a.  (359) 
Lying  in  a  trance  or  ecstacy. 

Trangra^m,  tran'frram   s. 
A  cant  word*     An-  odd  Sntrtcately-contiifei 
thing. 

TrAnnel,  tran''iiil.  d^^Q^ 
A  sharp  pin, 

Tl*A**^tJlI.,  tvSiagi^k^).  a» 
Qoi^,  praceftil,  ao4mu«ted« 

Trajnqitillity,  tfan-kvA'c-ti  5. 

(Jfa8)  Qare^  T)c:acc  Crf  Vnfcd,  peactof  toe*" 
■  tien,  frceduin  froHi  pcattitiMDeo* 


Tq  Transact,  tr3t^s-|iwt'.  v,  a,    ,. 

To  manage,  to  ricgotiate,  to  conduct  a  irq?<T 
or  affairs ;.  to, peribrm,  10  do^  to  cany  oa.  1 

Transaction,  trlns-ak'thun, s. 
Negctiarion,  dealing  betwccti  mo  aad  ta^ 
tnana^dnco^. 
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Trans  AN  iM/rrroN,  trans-Jn-ni-ma' 

shun.  s. 

Coovcytnee  of  the  aoill  botn  one  bddy  10 
aoocher. 

To  Transcend,  trin-s^nd'.  1r,  a. 

To  past,  10  ovtrpftss;  10  snrpss^  to  outgo, 
to  exceed,  to  excel ;  to  surtooutit,  to  rise 
above. 

Transcendence,  tran-sen'detist.'l 
TRANSCENDfeNCY,  tran-scnMfa^se  / 

<•  ExceHcnce,  unofusrl  excellence,  wpcrrrtii- 

tiencc ;  exaggenitiofi,  elevation  befond  tnitb. 
Transcendent,  tran-senM^nt.  a. 

Excelleot,  supremely  excelicBl,  makfi^bdxtn. 
TRANscENDENTAL,tran-«eri-den'tSU 

a.  General,  pervading  many  pilrdculars;  su- 

percmioent,  passing  others. 

Transcendbntly,  trin-tftn'dim-lJ 

ad..£KceHeQtly,  supereintnently. 
ToTRANSCOLATE,frSns'ki-J4t6.ir.a. 

To  strain  dKougii  a  iteve  or  colander. 
To  Transcribe,  tran-skribe'.  V.  a. 

To  copy,  to  Write  from  an  exemplar. 

Transcriber,  tran-skrf'bdr.  s. 
A  copier,  one  who  writes  from  a  copy; 

Transcript,  trSn'skrfpt.  s. 

A  copy,  any  thing  written  from  an  original. 

Transcription,  tran-skrip'sbun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  copying, 

Transcriptively,  tran-rfurip't!v-lA 
.  ad.  In  QAnncr  of  a  copy. 

To  TRANSCOk,  trans-kfir'.  v.  n. 
To  run  or  move  to  and  fro. 

Transcursion^  trans-kur'shun.  s. 
Ramble*   passage    throagb,  passage   beyond 
'certain  limits.  «» 

Transe,  traose.  s. 
A  temporary  absence,  of  the  soul,  an  ecstacy. 

Transelementation,  trans-ll-l^ 
m^n-ti'shun.  s.  ^ 

Change  of  one  element  into  another. 

To  Transfer,  tr^ns-fir'.  v^a. 

To  convey,  or  make  over  bota  one  to  another ; 
to  remove,,  to  trans'port. 

TRANSFEg^tfSns'fey,  s,  (492) 
Tlie  a£^  of  conveying  from  one  person  to 
another,    ^jb* 

Trans FPR'ABLE,    trins-fcr'a-bl.  or 
trans' F^-a-bl,  a. 
Cafttble  of  being  transferred. 

J^  I  have  met  with  this  very  common  and  use- 
ful word  in  no  Diftiohary  bafEntick*s,  where 
the  accent  is  vcnr  properly  placed  on  the  second 
syllable  J  as  all  words  of  tiiis  fema  ought  as 
nuch'  i|s  possible  to  retain  the  accent  of  the 
verb  from  which  they  arc  derived. 

Transfiguration,  trans-flg^i-ra'- 
sbun.  s. 

Cbfngeof  form  i  the  mifacdbus  change  of  our 
Dlessed  Sa^oor's  appearance  on  the  mount. 

ToTfiANsnoORE,  trfns-fig'yire. 
•v.  a.    Transfonm,  to  change  with  respcft  to 
outward  appcarapce.^ 

To  TrA-nsfix,  iraAs-flks'.  V.  a. 

To  pierce  throu)^. 

To  Transform,  frans.f6riti'.  v.  a. 

To  metamorphose,  to  change  with  regard  to. 
external  form. 

To  Transform,  trans-forin\.v»  n. 
To.be  metamorphosed* 


Transformation,    trans-fAr-ma'- 
shuh.  s.' 
State  of  being  changed  with  regard  to  form. 

TRANSFKLrATiON,trans-fre-ta'shun. 
s.  Pdsv'g'-  Ov^r  ihc'sea. 

To  Transfuse,  trans-flze'.  v.  a. 

To  pour  out  0}  one  into  another. 

Transfusion,  tran^j-tu'zhun.  s. 

The  a£l  of  pourini^  out  of  one  into  another. 

To  Transcrlss,  trans-gre.s'.  v.  a. 
To  pass  over,  to  jnss  beyond ;  to  violate. 

To  Transgress,  trins-gres',  v,  n.    ' 

To  offend  by  violatinjja  law. 

Transgression,  tians-gr<lsh'un.  s. 

Violation  of  a  law,  buacht?  a  command; 
offence,  crime,  fauli. 

Transgressive,  trans-gr^s'sjv.  a. 
Faulty,  culpable,  apt  to  break.  Uws. 

Transgressor.^  trans-grls'sur.  s. 

(166)  X^w-breaker,  violater    of  command  ; 
'     offender.  '     ^ 

Transient,  tran'she-?nt.  a.  (542) 

Soon  passed,  soon  passvig,  short,  momcnury. 

Transiently,  tran'she-em-le.  ad. 

In  pitfisage^wii^  a  short  passage,  not  cxicn- 
sively. 

TRANSiENTNBSSjtran'shiJ-cnt-nes.s. 
Short  oess  of  continuance,  speedy  passage. 

Transilience,  traa-sll'yense.  \ 

TRANSiHENCY,tran.«!l'yen-se.  /  ?' 
.    (1 13J  Leap  &om  thing  to  thing. 

Transit,  tran'«it.  s. 
In  Astronomy,  the  pasitng  of  any  planet  just 
by  or  under  aoy  other  planet  or  &xt  star. 

Transition,  tran-sizh'tJn,  or  tran- 
slsh'un.  8.(29). — SeeTRAGEDlAN. 
RadovbI,  passage  ;  change ;  passing  in  writing 
or  conversation  from  one  subject  to  another. 

0^  I  prefer  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this 
word  to  the  second,  though,  at  first  sight,  it 
appears  not  so  r<«gular.  My  reason  is,  ihe 
aversion  pur  language  has  to  a  repetition  of  ek- 
actIV  similar  sounds.  The  s  in  the  prefix  trans 
is  always  shuip  and  hissing,  and  that  inclines 
us  to  vary  the  succeeding  aspiration*,  by  giving 
it  the  fidt  instead  of  the  sharp  sound.  'J  his  is 
the  best  reason  I  can  give  for  the  very  prevail- 
ing cu:»tom  of  pronouncing  this  termination 
in  this  word  contrary  to  analogy.  When  I 
asked  Mr.  Garrick  to  pronounce  this  Word, 
he,  without  premeditmion,  gave  it  in  the  ftnt 
inanner ;  but  when  I  desired  him  to  repekt 
hi»  pioiiuociatioo,  he  g^ivek  in  the  aeeond : 
**  As  o.  *  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  noon, 
*•  Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  Archangel 

'•  paus'd, 
••  Betwixt    the   wot  Id   destroy'd    and  worfd 

*•  rector 'd, 
'*  If  Adam  ought  p<^i haps  might  interpose, 
**  Then    with  trafuitJon   sweet    new    speech 
■*•  resumes." 

I  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed  among  those 
varieties  where  we  shall  neither  be  much  ap- 
plauded for  being  right,  nor  blamed  for  being 
wrong. 

Transitive,  tran»'e-t?v.  a. 

\  Having  the  power  of  passing ;  in  Grammar,  a 
verb  'I  ransiuve  is  that  which  signifies  ah  action 
conceived  as  h.wing  an  effect  upon  some  ob- 
ject, as,  I  strike  the  earth. 

Transitorily,  itan'se-tur-e-le.  ad. 
With  speedy  evan^Kence,  with  short  continu- 
ance. 

Transitoriness,  tran'se-tucrC^ncs. 

s.  Speedy  cvaocKeficc* 


Transitory,  trSn'si-tfiM.  a,  {Sb7) 

Omtinuingbut  a  short  time,  speedily  vanish' 
ing.— See  I>OMp  STICK. 
To  Translate,  tlan-s]ate^  v.  n. 
To  transport,  to  remove ;  it  is  particularfy^ 
used  of  the  removal  of  a  bishop  froth  one  see 
to  another;  to  transfer  from  one  to  another^ 
to  convey ;  to  change ;  to  interpiet  in  another 
]angU2%e  ;  to  explain.  . 

Translation,  tran-sla'shun. «.   . 

Removal,  act  of  removing;  the  removal  of » 
bishop  to  another  see;  the  act  of  turning  int» 
another  language  ;  something  made  by  tninsw- 
lation,  version. 
TRANs;.Af6R,  trSn-sli'tur.  s.  (fCd) 
One  that  turns  any  thing  thio  another  kino 

Translator^,  trans-la  tur-e.  a^ 

(512/   Transferring.      ^        ^  _ 

Translocation,  tratis-to-ka  shunv 

s.  Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to    eaCi: 
other's  places. 

Transluce ncy, ,trans-lu' senvst  ».- 

Diaphaneity,  transparency. 

Translucent^  trans-lu'sent.l 
TranslOcid,  tram-Wsid.       /  "" 
Transparent, -diaphanous,  clear. 

Transmarine,  tfans^mJ-riin'.  a. 

(lift)  Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  skra,, 

ioQod  beyoM  cea.    •  . 

Tra^jsmigr ANT,' trans' mf-|^4m.  9^ 

Passing  into  another  country  or  state. 

To  Transmigrate,  trans 'me^grite*. 
V.  n.  To  pass  ^m  one  place  or  country  into* 
another. 

Transmigration,     trans-iDe-gri'- 

shun.  s.      . 

Passage  from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 
Transmission,  trans-mfsh'un.  s. 

The  act  of  sending  from  one  place  to  anoiher.- 

TuANSMlssfVE,  tranSrn)U'siv..a» 

Transmitted,  derived  from  one  to  another. 

Transmittal,  trans-mit'tal. ». 

The  act  o'f  tiansmittlog,  transmission. 
Transmutable,  trans-mi' la-bl.  a* 

Capable  of  change,  possible  to  be  changed 

into  another  nature  or  substance. 

Transmutably,  trans-mu'ta-bli. 
ad.  With  capacity  of  being  changed  into  an-- 
other  substance  or  nature. 

Transmutation,  trans-mfi-tJ^shfin 

s.  Change  into  another  ratture  or  substance ; 
the  great  aim  of  alchymy  is  the  transmutatibn 
of  base  metals  into  gold. 
To  Transmute,  trans-mAte'.  v»n. 
To  change  from  one  nature  or  substance  to 
another. 

Transmuter,  traits-miu'tur.  s. 
One  that  transmutes. 

TransparencYjj  trans-pa' r^n-siJ.  s. 
Clearness,  diaphaneity,  translucence,  power  of 
transtaiiting  light. 

Transparent,  trans -p5' rent.  a. 

PcrvioQs  to  the  sight,  clear,  peilocid,  diapba* 
i     nous,  translucent. 

Transpicuous,  trans-p3k'u-Ss.  a.. 

Transparent,  pervious  to  the  aight.   > 
To  Transpierge,.  trln»-pters«' ,  or 
1 1  ans-.pt rse'.  v.  nw 

To  penetrate,  to  make  way  ihrought  toper^- 
meate. — See  Pierce  and  Fi£RC£. 

Transpiration,  trui-$i>l li'shun. 

St  £mifsiini  in  T^o«r* 
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To  Transpire,  tran-splrc\  v.  a. 

To  emit  ia  vapour. 

To  TRAtfspiRE,  tran.spire'.  v.  n. 
To  be  emitted  by  mie&sible  vapour ;  to  escape^ 
from  secrecy  to  notice. 

To  Transplace,  trans-plase'.  v.  a. 
To  remove,  to  put  into  i  new  place. 

To  Tramsplant,  trans-plW.  v.  a. 
To  remove  aad  plant  in  «  new  place }  to  re- 


Transplamtation,  trans-plaxi-ti'- 

shun.  s. 

The  a6l  of  traosptanttng  or  removing  to 
.another loil;  conveyaiKC  from  one  to  ano- 
ther; removal  of  mea  from  ooe  country  to 
another. 

Transplanter,  tranl-plSm'ur.  i, 
.One  that  tnnsplaau. 

"ToTran  SPORT,  trln«-p6rt'.v.a.(492) 
To  convey  by  carna)«e  from  place  to  i^lace ;  to 
carry  into  banishment,  as  a  felon ;  to  sentence 
af  a  (Hon  to  banishment ;  10  hurry  by  violence 
of  pattion;  to  put  into  ecstacy,  to  ravish  with 
pleasure* 

Transport,  trJns'port.  s.  (492) 

Traosportation,  carna|te,  conveyance ;  a  vesKl 
•of  carriage,  particularly  a  vessel  in  which  sol- 
ders are  conveyed ;  rapture,  ecsiacy. 

Tr  ANSPORTANCE,  trans-pir'tausc.  s. 
^Gooyeyance,  carriage,  removal. 

Transportation,  trans-por-ti'- 

shdn,  s. 
•  Hemoval,  convetaoce,  carriage ;.  banishment 
lor  felony ;  ecsutick  violence  of  passion. 

Transporter,  trans-pArt'ur.  s. 
One  that  transports^ 

Transposal,  trans-p6'zal.  s. 

The  ad  of  puuing  tbiogs  in  each  other's 
'  phce. 
To  TiiANSPOSB,  trans-pAze'.  v.  a. 

To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other ;  to  put  out 

of  place* 
TRANSi»OSi^iON»trans-pi-zlsh'fin.s. 

The  a£l  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
.  aootlier;  the  itaie  of  being  put  out  of  one 

place  into  another. 

To  TranssHape,  trans-rfiApe'.  v.  a. 
To  traosfbm,  to  bring  intojnoihct  shape. 

To  Transubstantiate,  tran-sub- 

stan'«h^*ate.  v.  a. 
. .To  change  10  another  substance . 

Transub&tantiation,  tran-sfib- 

«tan-shi-4'shiSn.  s. 
'  A  change  of  tlic  eieincntsof  the  Eadiaritt  into 
ihe  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

TRAN5UDATlON,tran-sliA-dS'shfin.8. 
The  a6l  of  passing  in  sweat,  or  perspirable 
^poor,  through  any  integument.' 

To  Transude,  tran-sude'.  v.  n. 

To  pass  through  in.vaponr.— See  FuTU- 
RiTV- 
TRANSVEASALt  tr^Q%'vir' $tL  4. 
Running  crosswise. 

T]i  AN  5  V  £RS  A  L  VT  ^iTSLnt^xir^  saUl&.ad. 
In  a  cro&s  diredion. 

Transverse,. iraiUrArerse'*  a# 

Being  in  a  cross  difc^lioo. 

TjtANSV£RS€LV,  traos^ver^'lc.  a<L 

In  a  cross  diieCtion. 

Tjlaksumption,  trans-sum'shdik.  a. 
The  a£l  of  taking  froauone  placei0  anothec 


Trap,  trap.  s. 

A  snare  set  for  thieves  ox  vermin ;  an  ambush, 
a  stsataaem  10  bcnayor  catch  unawares;  a  play 
at  which  a  ball  is  dnven  with  a  stick. 
To  Trap,  trap.  V.  a* 
To  ensnare,  10  catch  by  a  snare  or  ambush  i 
to  adorn,  t6  decorate. 

Trapdoor,  trap-dire',  t- 
A  door  openit^  aixl  Siting  unexpe6lcdty. 

To  Trape,  tripe*  v.  a. 
To  run  idly  and  sluttishly  about.    Commonly 
written  and  pronounced  Traips€, 

Trapes,  ttapes.  s. 

A  slatternly  woman. 

Trapstick,  trip'stlk.  s." 
A  stick  with  which  boys  drive  a  wooden  ball. 

Trapezium,  tra-pe'zh^-iim.  s* 

A quadrilateralfigure,  whose  bur  sides  are  not 
equal,  and  none  of  its  sides  parallel. 

Trapezoid,  tra-p^'zi!d*  s. 

A  ii;;ure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  parallel. 

Trappings,  trap'pfngz.  s.  (4io) 

Omanicntt  appendant  to  the  saddle;  omamemsi 
dress,  embellishments. 

Trash,  trish.  s. 

Any  thttig  worthless,  dross,  dregs ;  a  worth- 
less  person ;  matter  improper  tor  food: 

To  Trash,  irash.  v.  a. 
To  lop,  to  crop ;  to  crush,  "to  humble. 

Trashy,  trash'e.  a. 
Wprihleas,  vile,  useless. 

To  Travail,  travel,  v.  n.  (208) 

To  labour,  to  toil ;'  to  be  in  laboitf,  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  childbirth. 

To  Travail,  trav'il.  v.  a.  (208) 
To  harass,  to  tire. . 

Travail,  trav'il.  1. 

Labour,  toil,  fatigue ;  labour  in  childbirth. 

To  Travel,  trav'il.  v.  n.  {gg) 
To  make  journeys ;  to  pan,  to  go,  to  move ', 
to  make  journeys  of^  curiosity  ;  to  labour. 

To  Travel,  trav'fl.  v.  a. 

To  pass,  to  journey  over;  to  ferc^  to  jour- 
ney. 

Travel,  trav'fl,  s. 

Journey,  a£l  of  passing  from  place  to  place; 
journey  of  curiosi^  en-  iustni^lion;  labour, 
toil;  labour  in  childbinh;  Travels,  accouut 
of  occurrences  and  obscrvatloni  of  a  journey. 

Travell&r,  trav'il- ur.  s.  (406) 
One  who|poes  a  journey,  a  wayfarer ;  one  who 
visiu  foreign  couiuriea. 

Traveltainted,  trav'iUtim-id.  a. 
Harassed,  fairgucd  with  travel. 

Traverse,  tri-virse^  ad. 
Crosswise  atkwait.  ^ 

(^  In  the  folio  edition  of  Johnson  rhe  word 
Trji^tersi^  when  an  adverb  or  a  oreposition.  is' 
accented  on  the  last  syllable  as  I  have  marked 
it ;  but  in  the  quano,  it  is  every  where  ac- 
ccnted.oo  tl^  fir^.  Mr.  jSheridan  accenu  only 
the  prcposiiiDn  on  the  last.  Dr.  Ash  says  the 
«erb  wai  fomieHy  accented  on  the  last ;  and 
JBucbanan  has  ijfiven  it  loacoetHcd:  ail  tb.-:  rest 
of  our  ortbdcfMsu  accent  the  word  every  where 
•on  the  first :  4>ut  ^diatifi8ion  in  which  I  have 
followed.  JDr.  Johnson's  folio,  I  must  think 
the  most  accurate. 

**  He  ^hcough  the  armed  files 

«**  D-  rts  his  experienced  eye,  and  s«on  tr^vtr^e^ 

•••  The  wh«Ie  battalion  views. MMim, 

Traverse,  tra-v^sc'.  prep. 

l*hrough,  crosswise. 

Traverse,  trav'irsc.  a. 
Lying  across,  lying  athwait* 


Traverse,  trav'Jrse.  s. 

s  Any  thing  laid  or  built  cross. 

To  Traverse,  trav'lrse.  v.  a. 

To  cross,  to  lay  athwart ;  to  cro^  1^  way  of 
opposition,  to  thwart  with  obnaclei;  luopuxe 
so  as  to  annul ;  to  wander  over,  10  cioki  \  to 
snrvey,  to  examine  thoroughly. 
To  Traverse,  trSv'erse.  v  n. 

To  use  a  posture  of  opposition  in  Gcucioi;. 

Travesty,  trav'cs-ti.  a. 
Dressed  so  as  10  be  made  ndiculoas. 

TRAUMATiCK.^tr5w.ici'ik.  a.  (500) 

*  Vulnerary. 

Tray^  tr4*  s.  (220) 

A  shallow  tioi:^  in  wh'.ch  meat  is  arrisd. 
Traytrip,  tr4'trfp*  s. 

A  kind  of  pfay. 

Treacherous,  tsltsb'^r.us. a. (234J 

Faithless,  pcfidioias,  guilty  of  betraying. 

Tkbacherously,  tretsh'lr.&s.le.a(i. 
Faithleasly,  petidioosly,  by  tiea«Mi,  l^aif 
agem. 

Treacherousness,  tretsli'er  ui- 
n^9.  s.  (314) 
The  quality  of  being  treacherous. 

Treachery,  trltsh'lr-^.  s.  {555) 

P^fidy,  bkeach  of  &ith. 

Treacle,  tri'kl.  s.  (227)  f405) 

A  mediciiw  made  op  or  many  iogitdiau; 
.    molasses,  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  trid.  v.  n. 
Pret.  Trod;   part.  past.  Trodden,  {^y^  To 
set  the  foot ;  to  trample,   10  set  ik  i«  ii 
scorn  or  malice;  to  walk  withforaioraaei 
to  couple  as  birda. 

To  Tread,  trSd.  v.  a. 

To  walk  on,  to  feel  under  the  foot;  lonoi 
under  the  Rot;  to  beat,  to  trick;  tovwoa 
in  a  formal  or  stately  mAinfer  ;  tocrasbiiidrr 
foot,  ID  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred;  to  !■( 
in  adion  by  tnc  feet  i  to  love  as4ic  mik  kid 
the  female.  •  * 

Tread,  trcd.  s.  (234) ,  * 

Footine,  step  wiiJb  the  foots  way,  tnck,  pabi 
the  cock's  part  la  the  egg. 

Treader,  trid'ur.  s. 
He  who  tnads. 

Treadle,  tred'dl.  s.  <403) 

A  p^rt  of  an  engine  00  which  the  fift » ta 
put  it  in  motion ;  the  sperm  of  die  c(xt 

Treason,  ire' zn.  s.  {lOsKiVXi/^i 

An  offence  committed  agaicsc  the  fxisonu 
majesty,  or  9gai(«t  the  dignity  of  the  coaBCo* 
wealth. 

Treasonable,  tri'zn-a-bl.  1^ 
Treasonous,  tri'zn-us«      /  * 

Hawing  the  nature  or  guilt  of  tieaMxi. 

Treasure,  trezh'ure.  s.  (452) 

Wealth  hoarded,  riches  accumuUicd. 
To  Treasurer  jrezh'urc.  v.a. 

To  hoard,  to  repoait,  to  lay  up. 
TREASUREHOUSE,tliih'6rC-bilHe.t 
Place  where  hoarded  richea  are  kept. 

Treasurer,  trSzh'a-rur.  s. 
One  who  has  care  c^  money,  ooe  who  m 
charge  of  treasure. 

Treasurership,  trJzh'u.rSMMp-*' 

Office  or  dignity  of  treasurer. 

Treasury,  trezh'6-re.  s. 

A  place  in  which  riches  are  accaoiolstes' 

To  Treat,  trete.  v.a.  (227) 
To  negotiate,  to  aenlc;   todiicounecw;  » 

•  use  in  any  manner,   j^ood  or  bad ;  10  baodit. 
to  manage,  to  carry  oaj  to  eatertaio. 
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To  Treat,  trite,  v.  n.  , 

To  discourse,  to  make  discussions ;  to  praQise 
negotiation ;  to  cone  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  to  make  grataitous  entertainmonti.       ^ 

Treat,  trite,  s. 

An  entertainment  given  j  somcinmg  given  at 
an  entertainment. 

Treatable,  tre'tJ-bl.  a.  (405) 

Moderate,  not  violeM. 

Treatise,  tri'tlz.  s.  (i4o)  (227) 

Discourse,  vrritteo  tradate. 
Treatment,  trite'inetit^  s. 

Usage,  manner  of  using,  good  or  bad* 

TVeaty,  tre'ti.  s,  (227)      .    ^  ^ 
Negotiatitti,  tSM  treating;  a  compad  of  ac- 
commodation  relating  to  pqblick  affairs;   for 
emreaty,  sopplicatioo,  petVtioa.    In  this  last 
sense  not  in  use. 

Tre'ble,  trib'W.  a.  (405)      ^ 
Threefold,  triple ;   sharp  of  sound.— See 
CofttB. 

To  TREBLfi,  Itfe'bl.  V.  ai 
To  multiply  by  three,   to  make  thrice  as 
mttch. 

To  Treble,  treb'bl.  v,  n. 
To  becoaie  tbvetrpld. . 

Treble,  trib'bl.  s. 

Asharpsoond;  the  upper  part  in  mnsick. 

Trebleness,  trlb'bUnis.  s. 

The  ataie  of  bfting  tr^le. 
TREBLY^trJb'bli'.  ad. 
Thrice  told,  in  tbieefold  number  or  quaotky. 

TreA,  trii.  8. 

A  large  vegetable  rising;  with  one  woody  stem 
to  a  considerable  height ;  any  thing  branched 
out. 

Trefoil,  tr4'f&!l.  s. 

A  plant. 

Trellis,  trel'lU.  s. 

Is  a  stni£lure  of  iron,  wood,  or  osier,  the  parts 
crossiflig.each  other  Hke  }  lattice. 
To  Tremble,  trem'bl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  shake  m  with  fear  or  cold»  to  shiver,  to 
quake,  to  shudder;  to  quiver,  to  totter;  to 
quaver,  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Tremblingly,  trlm'bl!ag-li.  ad. 

^  as  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Tremendous,  tii-men'dus.  a. 

Dreadful,   horrible,  astonishingly  terribje. — 

Sec  Stupendous. 
TremoUR,  tri'mur.Jt.  (314) 

The  state  of  trembling ;  quivering  or  vibratory 

tnotiop.    Now  generally  wiiuen  Tremor. 

Tremulous,  tr^m;i-lus.  a.X3i4) 
Trembling,  fearful ;  quivering,  vibratoiy. 

Tremulousmess,  trem'u-lus-iies.  s. 

The  si9te.  of  quivering- 

To  Trench,  trJnsh.  v.  a. 

To  cut ;  to  cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

Trench,  trlnsh.  s. 

A  pit  or  diich;  earth  thrown  up  to  defend 
aolaiers  in  their  approach  to  a  town,  or  to 
guard  a  camp. 

Trenchant,  trcn'shant.  a. 

Cttttitig,  sharp. 

Trencher,  tren'shur.  s.  (qs) 

A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut  at 
*    table  ;    the  table ;    tbod,    pleasures  of  the 
table. 

Trencherfly,  trin'shfir-fli.  s. 
One  thn  haunts  twlcs,  a  parasite. 

Trencherman,  tr^n'shSr-nian.  s, 
(HB)  A  feeder,  an  eater. 


Trenchermatb,  trenlshuT-mite.  s. 

A  ubie  companioh,  a  parasite. 

To  Trend,  trJnd.  v.  n. 

To  tend,    to  lie  in  any  particular  dire£lion. 

Not  in  use. 
Trendle,  tr?n'dl.  s.  (405) 

Any  thing  turned  round. 

Trepan,  tri-pan'.  s. 

An  iilitfumeat  by  which  chiitirgeoos  cut  out 

found  {Mcces  of  dR  tcull^  ^tnare,  aatrau- 

geflk 
To  Trepan,  trc-pan'.  v.  a. 

To  perforate  with  the  trepan;   to  catch,   lo 

ensnare. 

Trepidation,  trIp-i-da'shSn.  s. 
The  state  of  trembling ;  state  oC  terrour. 

To  Trespass,  tres'pas.  v.  n. 

To  transgress,   to  offend ;   to  enter  iinUiwfully 
on  aoother^s  ground. 

Trespass,  trJs'pSs.  s. 
Transgression,  offence;  unlawful  entrance  on 
another's  ground. 

Trespasser,  trcs'pas-sur.  s. 

An  offender,  a  transgressor ;  one  who  enters 
unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Tressed,  tr^s'sid.  a.  (104)  (366) 

Knotted  or  curled. 

Tresses,  trla'ilz.  s.  (99) 
Without  a  singular.  A  knot  or  curl  of  hiir. 

Trestle,  tris'sl.  s.  (472) 

The  frame  of  a  table:  a  moveable  form  by 
which  any  thing  is  supported. 

Tret,  tret.  s. 
An  allowanae  made  by  merchants  to  retailers, 
which  is  four  pound  in  every  hundred  weight, 
and  four  pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  com- 
modity. 

Trevet,  trev'it.  s.  (gcj) 
Any  thing  that  stands  on  three  legs. 

Tr£y,  tra.  s. 
A  three  at  cards. 

Triable,  tri'a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Possible  to  be  experimented,  capable  of  trial ; 
such  as  may  be  judicially  examined. 

Triad,  tri'ad,  s.  (ss) 

Three  united » 

Trial,  tri'll.  s.  (ss) 

Test,  examination;  expericrtce,  ifi  of  examin- 
ing by  experience ;  experimenc,  experimenul 
knowledge ;  judicial  examination  (  temputioo, 
test  of  virtue ;  state  of  beiog  tried. 

Trialogue,  tri'a^log.  s.  (519) 

A  colloquy  of  three  persons. 

Triangle,  irl'ang-gl.  s.  (40j) 

A  figure  of  three  angles. 

Triangular,  tri-ang^gii-lar.  a. 

Having  ihiee  angles. 

Trib€,  tribe,  s. 
A  distin6i  body  of  the  people  as  divided  by 
family  or  fortune,  orany  other  charafctcriitick; 
it  is  often  mcd  in  contempt. 

Tribrach,  tn'brak.  s. 
A  Latin  word  consisting  of  three  short  sylla* 
bles,  z&dominus, 

TRiBULATiON,^tiib-u-la'slmn.  s* 
Persecution,  distress,  vexation,  disturbance  o^ 
life. 

Tribunal,  tri-biVnal.  s.  (up) 

The  scat  of  a  judcc ;  a  court  of  j'l&iicc. 

Tribune,  trib'une.  s. 
An  officer  of  Rome  chosen  by  ilic  pcopk ; 
lh<;  coi»5iar.dcr  of  a  Roman  1-  gi  ni. 
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Tribunitial,  trib-u-nfsh'al.    1 
Tribunitious,  tr!b-4.iJsh'fls./ 

Suiting  a  tribune,  relating  to  a  tribune* 

Tributary,  tr!b'&-ta-ri.  a. 

raying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgement  of  sub« 
mission  to  a  master;  subjed,  simordinate;  paid 
in  tribute. 

Tributary,  tr!b'u-ta-r4.  s. 
One  who  f>ays  a  sutcd  sum  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  subjeoioo. 

Tribute^  trfb'ute.  s. 
Payment  made  in  acknowledg^ttent  of  sub- 
jection. 

Trice,. trise.  s* 

A  short  time,  an  instant,  a  stroke. , 
Trichotomy,  tri-kSt'to-me.  s,  (5 18) 
(119)  (353)  Division  into  three  parts. 

Trick,  tnk,  s. 

A  sl^  fraud;  a  dexterous  artifice;  a  vicious 
pra^ice ;  a  ju&gle,  ao  antick,  any  thing  done 
to  cheat  jocosely ;  an  unexpeded  cffe£l ;  a 
.  practice,  a  manner,  a  habit  i  a  number  of  carda 
laid  regularly  up  in  play. 

ToTrick,  tilk.  v.a. 

To  cheat,  to  impose  on,  to  defraud ;  to  drpss, 
to  decorate,  to  adorn ;  to  perform  by  slight  of 
hand,  or  with  a  light  touch. 

To  Trick.  tr!k.  v.  n.     - 

To  live  by  traud. 

Tricker,  trlk'ur.  s.  (os)  ' 
The  catch  which  being  pullea  disengages  the 
cock  of  the  gun,  that  it  may  give  fire. 

Tricking,  tifk'ing.  s.  (41q) 
Dress,  ornament. 

Tricrish,  trik'lsh.  a. 
Knavishly  artful,  fraudulently  cunning,  mi&- 
chievouafy  aubde. 

To  Trickle,  trlk/kl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  fall  in  drops,  to  rill  in  a  slender  iiream. 

Tricksy,  trlk' si,  a.  (438) 

Pretty.    Obsolete. 

TRicoRPORAL,tri.kdf^po.rSl.a.(u9) 
Having  three  bodies. 

Trident,  tri'd^nt^  s.  (503)        * 

A  three-forked  sceptre  of  Nepcuae. 

Trident,  tri'dint,  a.  (544) 

Having  three  teeth* 

Triduan,  trid'j44o.  a,  (293)  (376) 
Iiasiiog  tbre&  di^ya  *,  bappeniog  every  third 
day. 

Triennial,  trl-in'ySl.  a.  (ysKiip) 

Lasting  three  years;  Mppeniog  every  third 
year. 

Tri^R,  tn'Sr.  $.  (p8) 

One  who  tries  experiftitotaUy  s  one  who  r v 
-    amiqcs> judicially ;  test,  one  who  brings  to  i.ic 

test. 

To  TRiFALLaw,  tn'fil-ld.  v.a. 
To  ploi^li  land  tM  third  time  before  sow- 
ing. 

Trtftd,  trl'fid.  a.  (119) 
*    Cut  or  divided  into  three  parts. 

Trifistulary,  trx-fls'tshu-l5^ri.  a, 
F|aviiig  three  pipes. 

To  Trifle,  tri'fl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  a^  or  talk  without  weight  or  dignitr,  to 
aft  with  Icyiiy  j  to  mock,  to  play  the  tooi ; 
to  indulge  light  amusement ;  to  be  of  no  iiu« 
portancc. 

ToTrifle,  tn/fl.  v.a. 

To  make  of  no  itoportancc. 

Trifle,  ul'fl.  s.  (405) 

A  thing  of  jio  aiomeut. 
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Trifler,  tn'fl-fir.  s.. 
Oi.c  ■vi'ao  a£U  with  leviivt  me  who  talks  widi 

lolly.  • 

1  RiyLiN<;^  tii'fi-Ing.  a.  (410) 

.    Wdnung  worth,  uuiinportant,  waniuig  weight. 

TrtJFLiNGLYv  tri'fl-ing-li.  ad. 

VVichout  weight)  wuhuui  dignity,  without 
importance. 

Trifotim,  tri'firm.  a. 
Having  a  triple  shape. 

Trigger,  trig'gur.  s.  (.98) 

A  caich  to  hold  the  wh^:eI  on  sieep  ground ; 
tiie  catch  that  being  pulled  looses  the  cock  of 
the  gun. 

Thigintals,  tri-jin'ialz.  s.  (n.g) 

A  nimiber  ot  .masses  to  the  tale  of  tnirty. 

Triglyph,  tli'gllf.  S.  U\C^) 

A  mcnjbti  of  thetrizc  of  the  Dorick  order 
sec  direcily  over  every  pillar,  and  in  certain 
spaces  ill  the  intcrcolumiuaiions.  • 

Trigon,  til' gun.  S. 
A  triangle. 

7'rigo-nal,  tifj'o-nal.  a. 
l>ijnt;ular,  huving  three  corners. 

Oijr  I  have  made  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
&horr,  as  1  am  convinced  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  Engli.Nh  pronunciation  to  shorten 
every  anicpei.uiiimate  vowel  except  uy  when 
not  followed  by  a  diphthong.  (535)  Thi*  is 
evident  xntripartitt^  tt (plicate t  and  a  thousand 
other  words,  not  withstanding  the  specific  mean* 
in  of  the  first  syllable,  which,  in  words  of  two 
syllablei  whep  the  accent  is  on  the  first,  and  in 
|>olysylIables,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second, 
ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have  the/  long. 
Sec  Principle*,  Nou  530,  535. 

Trigonometry,  uig-o-nom'e-tr^.s. 

The  art  of  mctsuring  triangles. 

Trigonometrical,  tng-o.n6-m?t' 

tri-kal.  a.  . 
Peruining  to  trigonometry. 

Trilateral.  tri-lat'cr.aL  a.  (119) 

Having  three  sidcj. 

Trill,  trfll. -«. 

Quaver,  tremulousnessor  mu>iclu 

To  Thill,  tiilL  v.  a. 

To  uite/  quavejing. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.ir^ 

To  trjckle,  to  fall  in  d'ops  or  slrnJer  s'reaiDs; 
to  play  10  tremulous,  vibrations,  ot  sound. 

Trillion,  trfl'yun.  «.  (113) 

a  million  t>f  millions  of  millions. 

Triluminar,  tii-^u'miji-ar. 
Triluminous,  iii'Iu/min-us 

(u^V   Having  Bbrcc  lijjhis. 

Trim,  trim.  ^. 

Nice,  snug,  dressed  upk 

lo  Trim,  trim.  v.  a. 

To  fii  ou«;  todreii,  to-decoratr;  tOihave;  to 
clip  ;  to  mi'k<'  n<*ar,  to  adjust  ;  to  balance  a 
vessel ;  it  has  often  Up  ecnpliatical. 

To  Trim,  trim.  v.  n.  ^ 

To  baiance,    to  fluciuaie  bciweon  two  par- 

t4.*?. 

Trim,  trim.  ». 

Dress,  jrccf,  ornamcntt. 

TuiMKTF.R,  tr!m'e-rer.  a. 

Co:tsi  tin;;  of"  th,ivc  measures. -^il/(7J0if.  Sec 
Trigonal. 

Trimly,  tnm'ie.  ad. 
Nicely,  neat!/. 
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TRIMMER,  trlip'mdr,  s.  (98) 
>  One  who  changes  sides  to  balance  parties,  a 
turncoat ;  a  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Trimming,  rrlm'natng.  s.  (4J0) 

Oriuincnul  appendages  to  a  coat  or  guwn. 
Trinal,  trl'hil.  a.  (88) 

Threefold, 

Trine,  time.  s. 

Aiia&pe6tof4>lanecs  placed  in  three  angles  of  a 
trigon,  in  which  tb^y  are  supposed  by  astrolo- 
gers to  be  eminently  benign. 
To  Trine,  trine,  v.  a. 

To  put  in  a  iiinc  aspccL 

Trinitarian,  tnn-e-ta're-an.  s. 
Oi'C  who  believe*   in    the  docinne  of   the 
Trinity. 

Trinity,  tim'e-tc.  s. 

'Ihe  incomprehensible  union  of  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead . 
Ti^^inket,  tring'kir.  s.  (gy) 
Toys,  ornaments  ot  dress ;  things  of  no  great 
value,  tackle,  tools. 

To  Trip,  trfp.  v.  a. 

To  supplant,  10  throw  by  striking  the  feet  from 
tho  ground  by  a  sudden  motion ;  to  catch,  to 
detect. 

To  Trip,  trip.  v.  n. 
1^  fall  by  lotinj^  the  hold  of  tl^  feet;,  to  fail, 
to  errj  to  be  dehcienr;  to  stumble,  to  titubate; 
to  run  lightly;  to  take  a  short  voyage. 

TKlP,  trip.  s. 
A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrestler  sup-^ 
plants  his  antagonist ;    a  stumble  by  which  the' 
foothold  is  lost ;   a  failure,  amiatake ;  a  short 
voyage  or  journey. 

Tripartite,  trip'par-titc.  a.  (155) 

Divided  into  three  parts,  haviRg  three  Cor- 
respondent cogics.— -^Sec  Tkigonal  and 
Bipartite. 

Tripe,  tripe,  s. 

The  iotesiiiK'S,  the  guts;  it  is-ttscd  in  liulicrous 
language  for  the  human  beDy. 

Tripedal,  trip'e-dal.  a. 
Having  three  feet, — Sec  Trigonal. 

Tripetalous,  tri-pct'a-Ius.  a.  (119) 

Having  a  tiower  Consisting  of  three  leaves. 

Triphthong,  trip'/Aong.  s.  (413) 

a  coalition  of  three  vowels  to  foim  one 
sound.— bee  OriiTHALMiCK  and  Tft a o l- 

DiAN. 

Triple,  trtp'pL  a.  (405) 

Threrfold,  consisting  of  three  Cfvnjoiocd;  tre- 
ble, thice  times  repeated. — Sec  Coi>i.£. 

To  Triple,  trfp'pl.  v.  a. 

To  treble,  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or  as  maay; 

to  make  threefold. 

Triplet,  ti!pMft.  s.  (gu) 

Three  ol  a  kitid;  three  verges  rhyming  toge- 
ther. 

Triplicate,  tr!p'le-kate.  a. 

Made  thiice  as  muth. 

'Triplication,  trip-le-ka'shun.  s. 
1  he  a^  ol   trebling  >or  adding  thiec  toge- 
ther. 

Triplicitv,  tri-plis'e-te.  s. 
Ticblencss,  state  of  being  threefold. 

Tripmadam,  trip'mad-am.  s. 

An  herb. 

Tripod^  tii'pod,  ortrip'ud.  s.  (544) 

A  scat  with  three  feet,  siiUi  as  t!»i  from 
which  ihc  pricjUM  of  Apoilo  d';i;',vfvd  Cla- 
cks. 


^;^  The  first  mode  of  pionocneing  this  word 
it  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Perry;  and 
the  second,  by  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
Scotr,  Eniick,  and  Fry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
prontxince  the  former  the  most  agreeable  to 
English  analogy ;  not  only  because  the  prefixes, 
hi  and  /rf,  when  no  other  law  forbids,  ought 
to  be  made  as  distin£l  as  possible,  but  becaute 
all  words  of  two  syllables  with  the  accent  oa 
the  first,  and  having  one  consooant  between 
two  vowels,  ought,  il  cu»toin  does  not  abso- 
lutely forbid,  to  have  the  vowel  in  the  firtt 
sy li.tbJe  long.  This  is  the  genuine  English 
analogy ;  the  mode  in  which  we  pronounce 
all  Latin  word^  of  this  forffi,  Lt  the  quantity 
be  what  it  will  {s\\)*  ^"^  '^^  mode  in  which 
we  should  have  piunounced  all  E.^lish  words 
of  this  form,  if  ao  a(fe6latioo  of  i^tmity  had 
not  oft(>n  prevented  u^.  For  the  same  rcaM>D, 
theieforr,  ih  it  we  (>fonour.ced  ^/^i/,  m^on, 
ftnd  trident X  with  the  /  lont;,  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  first  oronu.iriation  of  the  word 
in  qijosiion,  ana  not  the  secoud.— — >Sec 
Drama. 

Tripoly,  trip'po-li.  s. 

A  sharp  cuuing  sand. 

Tripos,  tri'pos.  s. — Sec  Tripod* 

A  tripod. 

Tripper,  trip'pur.  s.  (98) 

0*ie  who  trips. 

Tripping,  tiip'p!ng.  a.  (410I 

Quick,  nimble. 
Tripping,  trip'pfng.  s. 

Light  daRce« 

Triptote,  trfp'tote.  s. 

Triptot€  is' a  noun  used  but  in  three  cascfw 

Trippingly,  trlp'ping-1^.  ad. 

.    With  agility,  with  swift  motion. 
Trireme,  tn'reme.  s. 

A  galley,  with  three  benches  of  Mrs  go  a. 

side. 

Trisbction,  tri-sck'shun.  s. 
Division  into  three  equal  parts. 

Tristful,  trlst'fiil.  a.     • 

Sad,  mclancKply,  gloomy.     Not  in  tise. 

Trisulc,  tri'sdlk.  s. — See  Tripod. 

A  thing  of  three  poinu. 

Trisyllabical,  trls-siUIab'^-kaha. 

(533 j  Coiuisting  of  three  syllables. 

Trisyllable,  tr?s'siUIji.bl.  a.  (535) 

A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

Trite,  trite,  a. 
Worn  out,  stale,  common*  not  new. 

Triteness,  trite'ncs.  s. 

Sialencss,  commonness. 
Trituration,  trlt-rshfi-ra'shSn.  s.. 

Redu61ion  of  any  sub&tance  to  powder  upon 
a  stone  with  a  iimllcr,  as  colours  are  ground. 

Trivet,  triv'ii,  s.  (pp) 

Any  thing  supported  by  three  feet. 

Trivial,  triv'yal.  a.  (113) 

Vile,  worthless,  vulgar;  light,  tiifliog,  unim*- 
portant,  inconsiderable. 

Trivially,  triv'yaV-e.  ad. 
Commonly,    vulgarly ;     lightly,   iocoosider- 

»wy»  ...      , 

Tri VI ALNESS,  tuy'yal-nes.  $. 
Commouness^  vulgarity  ;  lightness,  unimpor- 
unce. 

Triumph,  irVuraf.  s.  (Jlf)). 

Pomp  with  wi>ich  a  vi8ory  is  publickly  cele- 
brated ;  slate  of  being  victorious ;  viQory, 
conquest ;  joy  foi  success  \  a  conquering  card 
now  called  truiup. 
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TRO 

.   n4r.(l^7)s  nit  (163);  tube  (l/i-). 
To  Triumph,  til'umf.  v.  tv. 

.    To.cclcbiaitt  a  vitiory  with  pomp,  to  rfjpicc 

'  for  viftory  ;  10  obtain  viftory  ;  10  iiMuU  o.pon 
an  advantage  gained. 

gljr  This  verb,  lays  Mr.  Nare»,.  was,  even  till 
Drydcn's  time,  pronounc-d  with  the  accent 
eiihci  on  the  first  pr  last  syllabic.  ,  Accenting 
the  last,  was  according  to  the  gcncial  lulc. 
Sec  Principles,  No.  50^,  n.  But  it  is  now,  a& 
Mr.  Narcs  obs<T\Ts,   nivariably  accented  on 

■  the  ,first,  notwiihsianding  the  analogy  I  have 
TcmariK^d,  and  the  general  propensity  to  give 
a  dissyllable  noun  and  veib  a  dittcrent  accentu- 
ation. (49a)  ^ 

Triumphal,  tn-umf'al.  a.  (ss) 

Used  in  celebrating  vitlory. 

Triumphant,  tri-umf'ant.  a. 

Celebrating  a  vi6lory;  rejoicing  as  for  virtory ; 
vi^orious,  graced  with  conquest. 

Triumphantly,  tri-umf'ant-le.  arl. 

In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of  victory, 
joyfully  as  for  vifciory  ;  vi&oriously,  with  suc- 
cess; with  insolent  exultation. 

Triumpher,  tri'um-fdr.  s.  (gs) 

One  who  triumphs. 
TrfumviratEj  tri-um've-rat 
Triumviri,  tri-um'vc-ri. 

A  coalition  or  concurrence  ol  three  men. 

Triune,  tri-unc'.  a. 

At  once  three  and  one. 

Trocar,  tro'kar.  s. 

A  chirurgical  instrument  used  in  tapping  lor  a 
dropsy. 
TRGfCAlCAL,  tro-ka'i-kal.  a,  (353^ 
Consisting  of  troches. 

Trochee,  tro'kc.  s.  (353) 

.  A  foot  used  in  Latin  ^try«  Qoiuisting  of  a 
long  and  short  syllable. 

Trode,  tr&tl. 
•  The  ^ret.  of  Tread* 

Trod,  trod.  - 
Trodden,  trodMn 

Part.  pass,  of  Tread. 

Troglodyte,  trojgMo-dite, «.  (155) 

One  who  inhabits  the  caves  of  the  earth. 

To  Troll,  troll,  v.  a.  (ao6) 
To  rapve  ciicularly,  to  drive  about. 

To  Troll,  troll,  v.n.  (319) 

To  roll,    to  run  raind  ;   to  fish  for  a  pike 
with  a  rod   which   has  a  pulley  towards  the 
bottom. 
Trollop,  trol'lup.  s.  (i(56) 
A  slatternly,  loose  woman. 

Tiu:)OP,  trcV)p.  s.  (306)      ■ 

^V  rorapany,  a  number  of  people  collected 
toj:ciher;  a  body  of  soldiers ;  a  small  body  of 
cavalry. 

To  Troop,  iroorK.  v.  n.' 

To  march  in  a  boT^'j  to  march  in  haste;  to 
march  in  a  company. 

Trooper.  ti<^)5p'<ur. 

A  horse  soldier. 

TRPPE,  trope,  s.  '.        ..,..- 

A  change  of  a  word  from  its  original  signifi- 
cation. 

TropHIED,  tro'fld.  a.  (2S3) 
Adonifd  with  tropbies. 

Trophy,  tro'f^.  s.  (413) 

Something  taken  from  an  eiicmy,  and  shewn 
or  treasured  up  in  proof  of  vidory. 
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Tropical,  trop'e-kal.  a.  (soq) 

Rhetorically  chained  from  the  original  mean- 
ings placed' near  the  iiopick,  belonging  lo  the 

'   tropick. 

TrOPICK,  trop^ik.  s.  (544)  ,  ^  ^.  . 
The  line  at  which  the  sun  turns  hack»  of  which 
the  North  hus  ihc  tropick  of  Cancer,  and  the 
South  the  tropick  of  Capiicorn. 

Thosskrs,  uus'sur/.  s. 

Breeches,  hcsc.     Not  in  lise.— 'See  Trou- 

SERS.  \ 

To  Trot.  trt>r.  v.  n.  .'• 

To  move  wiih  a  hiicb  jolting  pare  ;  to  waU 
fast,  in  A  1udicrou2>  or  ctuitouipruous  sa^c 

Trot,  trot.  s.  ' 

The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse ;  an  old 
woman. 

Troth,  uoth.  s. 

Truth,  faith,  fidelity. 

Troth  LESS,  tro/A.'les.  a. 

Fruitless,  treacherous. 

Trothplight,  tiG/A'pllte.  ^. 

Betrothed  atiianccd. 

Troubadour,  troo'ba-door.  s. 

A  peneral  appcliation  for  any  of  the  early  poets 
of  Provence,  in  France.     Mason. 
To  Trouble,  trub'bl.  v.  a.  (314) 
To  distuib,    to  vxiplex ;    to  afllict^  to  grieve  ; 
to  "distress,  to  make  unea>y  *,  to  busv,  lo  engage 
overmuch  ;  to  give  occasion  of  IdDOur  to  ;   to 
teaze,  to  vex;  to  disorder,  in  put  into  agitation . 
or  commotion  ;  to  mind  with  anxiety;    to  sue 
for  a  debt. 

Trouble,  irub'bl.  s.  (405) 

Disturbance,  perplcltey  ;  aflUclir^n,  caUmity; 
molestation,  obstruftioo,  .inconvenience  j  un- 
easiness, •  vexation. 

Troubler,  trub'hl-ur.  s.  (yS) 

Distuiberj  confouudcr. 

Troublesome,  trab'bl-sum.  a. ' 

Full  of  molestation,  vexatious,  uneasy,  afflic- 
tive; burdensome,  tiresome,  wearisome;  full 
of  tcazing  business;  slightly  harrassing;  uiiica- 
sonably  engaging,  improperly  importuning  j 
imporxunaic,  teazing.  * 

Troubleso'mely,  trub'bl-sum-le. 
ad.  Vcxatiously,    wcariAOfticly,    unseasonably, 
imppnunaicly.  •     ,       .   . 

Troublesom^ness,  trub'bl-sum- 

nes.  s. 

Vcxatiousncss,  uneasiness;  importunity,  unsea- 
sonable ness. 

Troublous,  trSb'bl-iis.  a.  (314) 

Tumultuous,  confiised,  disordered,  put  into 
commotion. 

Trover,  tro'vSr.  s.  (98) 

111  the  common  law,  is  an  action  which  a  man 
hath  against  one  that,  having  found  any  of  "his 
goods,  rcfuseib  to  deliver  them. 

Trough,  trof.  s.  (321)  (391) 

Any  thing  hollowed  and  open  iougitudinally 
on  the  upper  ^ide. 

To  Troul,  trole.  v.n.  (318) 
To  move  volubly  i  to  utter  volubly. 

To  Trounce,  triunse.  v.  n.  (313) 

To  punish  by  an  indiUmcnt  or  inlormauon. 

Trouse,  triu/e.  (313)  ')  ^ 
Trousers,  ir&u'surz,    5 

Breeches,  hose. 

Trout,  trim.  s.  (313) 

Delicate  spotted  fish  inhabiting  brooks  and 
quick  s'treaiiui  sf  familiar  phrase  Tor  <u)  honest, 
or,  perhaps,  lor  a  silly  fellow. 
30^2 


To  TROw/tro.  y.  n.  (304) 

'   To  think,  to  imagine,  to  conceive. 

Trow,  tro.  interj.  " 

An  exclamation  of  inquiry.     Obsolete. 

Trowel,  tr6u1l.  s.  Qg)  (322) 

A  tool  to  take  up  the  mortar  witbf  and  spfw 
it  on  the  bricks; 

Troy  weight,  trSe'wate. 

Troy,  tree.  (320)  -   t.     j 

A  kir  d  of  weight  by  whifh  gold  and  bread  ire 

\vvii;htd. 

Truant,  trip' ant.  s.  (.33.o) 

An.  idler,  one  who  waMdctu  idly  about,  ne- 
ji!ecti.ij4  his  duly  or  emplovmcnt.  To  pay  the 
Truani  is,  in  schools,  to  stay  from  school  with- 
out leave.-  ^''^ ' 

Truant,  troi'ant.  a.  (68) 
Idle,  wandering  fiom  business, 
ing. 


y 


laty,  loiter- 


To  Truant,  tioo  ant.  v,  n.     , 

To  iflle  at  a  distance  from  duty,    to  %Jitcr,    to 
be  li'Z)'. 
TrUantsh'iPj  trio'ant-slifp.  s.  . 

Idleness,  ncglgcp^e,  neg  lea  of  study  or  busi- 
ness. 

Truce,  tioiSse.  s.  (339) 

A  irragorary  peace, '  a  cessation  of  hosnlities  ; 
cessation^  inicrmission,  shott  quiet. 

Trucidation,  trSS-se-di'shdn.  s. 
The  dtX  of  killing. 

To  Truck,  truk,  v.  n. 

To  tr^iffick  by  exchange. 

To  Truck,  truk,  V.  a.        *  . 

7^0  give  in  exchaogei  to  exchange. 

Truck,  truk.  s. 

.^Exchange,    traffic    by    exchange ;    wooden 

wheels  for  carriage  of  cannon. 
TRUCKL€8ED,'truk.^kl-bed.  S. 

A  bed  that  runs  on  wheels  under  a  higher 

bed,        . 

To  Truckle,  truk'kl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  be  in  a  state  of  subjeBion  or  infeiioruy. 

Truculenck,  trS&'ku-lense.  s. 
Sav^geness  of  manners ;  ternbleness  ot  aspctl. 

Truculent,  troo'ku-lem,  a. 

Savage,  barbarous;  icrnbie  ot  asj«:£l;  destruc- 
tive, cruel  — Scc  Mu  c  u  t e  n  t. 
To  Trudge,  trudje.  v.  n. 

To  travel  laboriously,  to  jog  on,  to  march 
heavily  on.  ' 

TiiUE,  troi.  a.  (ssp) 

Not  false,  agreeing  with  fa^  ;  apreeinp  wnii 
our  own  thoughts;  pure  from  the  cmne  or 
falsehood,  wiacious  ;  genuine,  r.ut  co.iurcr- 
fcit ;  fduhful,  not  jx^rfidious,  steady  ;  hontr.;, 
not  fraudulent;  exatl,  truly  conformable  to  a 
rule;  rightful. 

Trueborn,  troo'b^rn.  a.  ,  ^ 

•Havii>g  a  right  by  birth.' 

Truebred,  tro&'bred.  a. 
.    Of  a  right  breed. 

Truehearted,  trJo-h^rt'ed'.  a. 
Honest,  fttichlul. 

Truelove,  tr&oMiv.  s. 
A;i  herb,  called  Herba  Parii. 

Tru?jl6versknot,  tr53-luv-urz- 

not  .  s. 

Lines  drawn  through  each  o'her  with  in.iu/ 
involutions,  'considered  as  ihc  cmb*tu»  oi  um* 
tcrwoven  affection. 

Trueness,  troo'ues.  s.  » 
Smctruy,  faiihfulr.ess. 
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Truepenny,  tr&i'pin-ni.  s. 

A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 
Truffle,  trSi'fl.  s.  [truffe.']  French. 

A  kind  of  subterraneous  romCroom. 

f3"  Th  ifl  word  ought  either  to  have  the  u  short, 
or  be  wriiicn  with  only  one  f>  The  latter  of 
these  alttrations  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prafU- 
ca^B,  «s  we  seem  inchned  rather  iq  tort  with 
.%  hundred  letters  than  give  up  the  smallest  ten- 

'  d^Ky  10  arfotdgn  pronunciation. 

Truism,  trWfzro.  s. 

An  idectical  poopositioB;  a  self-evident,  but 
uniibportam  troth. 

Trull,  trull,  s. 
«A  low  whore,  a  vagrant  strumpet. 

Truly^  trWli.  ad. 

According  to  trudi,   not  wisely,  faithfully; 

reallv,   without  fallacy ;  exaflly^  justly ;  in- 

deea. 
Trumf,  trump,  s 


A  trumpet, -an  instrument  of  vrarlike  mttsick;«  'TRUSTEE    trSs-t^e' .  S 


a  winning  card,  a  card  that  has  particular  pri- 
vileges in  a  game ;  To  nil  to  or  upon  the 
trumps,  to  put  to  the  Ittfikpedieot. 

To  Trump,  trurap.  v.  a. 
To  win  with  a  trump  eard ;  To  trump  up,  to 
devise,  to  forge. 

Trumpery,  trump'er-i.  s.  {555) 

Something  -fallaciously  splendid;  &lsehood, 
empty  ulk;  something  of  no  value,  trifles. 

Trumpet,  tramp'lt.  s.  (90) 

An  in&trumeAi  of  martial  mtssiCR  sotmded  by 
ihe  breathy  in  military  style,  a  trumpeter;  one 
who  celebrates,  one  who  praises. 
To  Trumpet,  trump'lt.  v.  a. 
To  publish  by  sound  of  txUmpet,  ^to  pro- 
claim. 

Trumpeter,  trump'k-fir.  s.  (98) 

One  who  sounds  a  trumpet  $  -one  who  pro- 
claims, publishes,  or  denounces;  a  fish. 
Trumpet-tongued,  triipip'tt. 

tungd.  a.  (359} 
Having  tongues  vociferous  as  a  tmnpct. 

To  Truncate,  trung'kite.  v.a.  {91) 

(408)  To  maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  short. 
Truncation,  trfiu-ki'.shun.  s.  (40s) 

The  a£l  of  lopping  or  maiming. 

Truncheon,  trun'shuh;  s.  (295) 

A  short  suff,   a  club,  a  cudgel;  a  staff  of 
command. 
Truncheoneer,  trfin-shun-cer'.  s. 
One  armed  with  a  tninchcoo. 

To  Trundle,  trun'dl.  v.n.  (403) 

To  roll,  to  bowl  along. 
TriJndle-tail,  trun'dl-lile.  s. 

Round  tail. 

Trunk,  trungk.  s.  (40S) 

The  body  of  ti  tree ;  the  body  without  the 
limbs  of  anwiaiaU  iJw  main  body  of  any 
thing  ;  •  chest  for  clothes,  a  small  d«t  com- 
roonly  Hoed  with  paper ;  the  ftchotcu  ot  «o 
elephant  or  other  animaU  a  long  tube. 

Trunk-hose,  trungk'hAze.  s* 

Large  brccchea  formerly  worn. 

Trunnions,  trin'yiaz.  $.  (113)    . 

1  he  knobs  or  bunching  of  a  gun  thai  bew  it 

00  the  checks  of  a  carriage. 
Trusion.  tjW.zhin.  s.  (45 1 ) 

1  lie  ad  of  thrusting  or  pushing. 

Truss,  trds.  s.    '  .    . 

A  baodage  by  which  ruptures  are  restrained 
f.ora  bi^og ;  ^bundle,  any  thing  thrust  close 
together. 


To  Truss,  trus.  v.  a. 

To  pick  up  close  together. ' 

Trust,  trdst.  s. 

Confidence,  reliance  on  another ;  charge  re* 
ccivcd  in  confidencei  confidant  opinion  of  an}' 
event;  credit  given  without  examinatioii'; 
something  committed  to  one's  faith;  deposit, 
something  committed  to  charge,  of  which  an 
account  must  be  gived  ;  iidtlity,  supposed 
honesty  :  state  of  him  to  whom  someitiiog  is 
entrusted. 

To  Trust,  trist.  v.  a. 

To  pla^  confidence  io,  to  confide  in ;  to  be- 
lieve, to  credit ;  to  admit  in  confidence  to  the 
power  over  any  thing ;  to  commit  with  con- 
ndeiKe ;  t»  venture  confidently ;  to  sell  upon 
credit. 

To  Trust,  trust,  v.a. 
To  be  confiaeut  of  something  future ;  to  have 
confidence,  to  rely,  to  depend  without  doubt ; 
to  be  credulous,  to  be  won  to  confidence;    to 
expe£l. 


One  entrusted  with  anything;  one  to  whom 
someihiog  is  committed  for  the  use  aivl  behoof 
of  another. 

Truster^  trust'ur.  s. 

One  who  trusts. 

Trustiness,  tru8t'i-n2s.  s. 

Honesty,  fidelity,  faithfulness. 

Trustless,  trustMcs.  a. 

Uiifiiiihful,  unconstant,  not  to  be  trusted. 

Trusty,  trust'c.  a. 

Honest,  faithful,  true,  fit  to  be  trusted ;  stroog, 
stout,  such  as  will  not  (^il. 

Truth,  ui&tb.  s.  (339)  (467) 

The  contrary  to  fiilsehood,  conformity  of  noti- 
ons to  thirds;  conformity  of  words  to  thoughts; 
purity  from  falsehood  ;  fidelity,  constainry;  ex- 
afiness,  conformity  to  rule;  reality ;  Of  a  truth, 
or  In  truth,  in  reality. 
Trutination,  trSi-ti-n4'shun.  s. 
The  a£l  of  weigbiug,  examination  by  the 
scale. 

To  Try,  tri.  v.  a.  (39) 
To  examine,  to  make  experiment  of;  to  ex- 
perience, to  essay,  10  have  knowledge  or  ex- 
pertcncc  of ;  to  examine  as  a  judpe ;  to  bring 
before  a  judicial  tribunal ;  to  bring  to  a  deci- 
sion, with  Out  oixipbatical;  10  a£las  on  a  test; 
to  bring  as  to  a  le&t ;  to  essay,  to  auempt;  to 
purify,  to  refine. 

To  Try,  tri.  v.  n. 
To  endeavour,  to  atteoppt. 

Tub,  tub.  s. 

A  large  open  vessel  of  wood ;  a  stale  of  sali- 
vation. 

Tube,  libe.  s. 

A  pipe,  a  siphon,  a  loi>g  body. 

Tubercle,  ti'blr-kl.  s.  (40a) 
A  smaU  swelling  or  cx<!rcsc«nce  on  the  body, 
a  pimple. 

Tuberose,  tibc'rAze.  s. 

A  flower. 
Tuberous,  tu'b2r-us.  a.  (314) 

Having  prominccjt  knots  or  excrescences. 
TUBU.LAR,  tii'bu.lar.  a. 
Resembling  a  pipe  or  trunk,  cooststiog  of  a 
pipe,  long  and  holluW)  lisiular. 

Tubule,  ti'btle.  s.  (A03) 

A  small  pipe,  orfiuuUrbody, 

Tubulated,  ti'biJa^d. 

TuBULOua,  tA'bu-lfis.  (314) 

Fistuhnr,  longitudinally  hiAk)W. 

Tuck,  tuk.  s. 
A  long  oanow  sword)  a  kiad  of  oet* 


}■ 


To  Tuck,  t&k.  v.  a. 

To  crash  together,  to  binder  from  spreading  ; 
10  enclose,  bv  tuexing  clothes  round. 

Tucker,  tdk'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  amall  piiic  of  linen  ttet  shades  tlie  biwd 
of  women. 

Tuesday,  tise'de.  s.  (223)  {J35) 
The  third  day  of  the  week. 

TUET,  tuft.  $. 

A  number  of  threads  or  ribbands,  .flowery 
leavoa,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  to^licr ,  a 
cluster,  a  clump. 

To  Tuft,  tuft.  v.a. 
To  adorn  with  a  tuft. 

Tufted,  tufted,  a. 

Growing  in  tufts  or  dusters* 

Tufty,  tSf'ti.  a. 

Adomed  with  tufts. 

ToTuG,  tug.  v.a. 
To  pull  with  strength  long  cootioocd  in  the 
utmost  exertion ;  to  pull,  to  pluck. 

To  Tug,  tug.  v.  n. 

To  pull,  to  draw;  to  labour,  to  contend,  to 
struggle. 

Tug,  tug.  s.  ,      s 

A  poll  perforoicd  with' the  utmost  cfiPort. 
TUGGER,  ^g'gSr.  8.  (98) 
One  that  tugs  or  pulls  hard. 

Tuition,, tu-ish'un.  s.  (462) 

Guardianship,  supenntendence. 

Tulip,  tu' lip.  s. 

A  flower. 

Tuliptree,  rii'lfp-trie.  s. 

A  tree. 

To  Tumble,  tim'bl.  v.n.  (405) 
To  fall,  to  come,  suddenly  to  the  ground  ;  to 
fall  in  great  quantities  tumuliuoiuly ;  tosoU 
fiboMt ;  10  pl«or  uicks  by  various  libntioos  of 
the  body. 

To  Tumble,  tfim'bl.  v.  a. 
To  turn  over,  to  throw  about  by  way  of  ex- 
amination ;  to  throw  by  chance  or  violence^ 
to  throw  down. 

Tumble,  tum'bl.  s.  (405) 
AfiiH. 

Tu-MBLER,  tSm'bl-Sr.  s.  {98) 
One  who  shows  postures  or  feats  of  afisvity. 

Tumbril,  tum'bril.  s.  (99) 

A  dung  cart. 

TUMEFACTipH,  tu-mc-fak'shun.  s. 

Swelling. 

To  Tumefy,  tfi'mi-fl.  v.  a.  (462) 

To  swell,  to  make  to  swell. 

TuMip,  ti'mld.  a.  (462) 

Swelline,'  puffed  up;  protuberant,  raised  above 
the  level ;  pompous,  boastful,  puffy,  falsely 
sublime. 

Tumour,  tfi'mur.  s.  (314)  (462) 
A  morbid  swelling;     affe6led  pomp,   fidse 
magnificence,  puffy  grandeur. 

TUMOUROUS,  tu'nuir-4s.  a.  U62) 
Swelling,  protuberant  ;  fiistuous,  vainly  pom- 
pous, falsely  ipagnificcnt. 

ToTuMULATE,tA'mi-latc.Vn.(462) 
To  swell, 

TuMULosE,  tu.m&-l&se'.  a.  (462) 
Full  of  hills. 

Tumult,  tu'mult.  s.  (462) 

A  promiiciious  comiDoiion  in  a  muliiiude ;  a 
multitude  put  into  wild  commotion ;  a  stir,  an 
irregular  violence,  a  wild  commotion. 

TuMULTUARiLY,  tA-mul'tshu-a-ii- 
li.  ad.  .(462) 
In  a  tumultuary  manner* 
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TUMULTUARINESS,      ti-mSl'tshu-J- 

rc-nes.  s.  (462} 

Turbulence,  inclination  or  .disposition  to  tu- 
mults DC  commotions. 
Tumultuary,  tu-mul'tshu-a-rc.  a. 

Disorderly,  pro!nucuous,  confused ;  restless, 
\Mi  into  irregular  com  motion* 

I'uMULTUOUS,  tu-mul'tslifi-us.  a. 
Put  into  violent  commotii^  irregularly  and 
confusedly  agitated ;  violcmiy  carried  on  by 
disorderly  muTiitudes ;  turbulent,  violent  ;  full 
of  tumults. 

TUMULTUOUSLY,  tu-itifil'tshu-us-le. 
ad.  By  zQ.  of  the  muUicude,  with  confusion 
and  violence.  . 

Tun,  tun.  s. 

A  large  cask ;  two  pipes,  the  measure  of  four 
hogsheads;  any  large  quantity  piroverbially;  a 
drunkard,  in  burlesque^  the  weight  of  two 
thousand  pounds ;  a  cubic  space  in  a  ship,  tup- 
po^d  to  contain  a.  ton. 

To  Tun,  tun,  v.  a. 
To  put  into  casks,  to  barrel. 

Tunable,  ti'na-bl.  a.  (405)  (463) 

Harmonious,  musical. 

Tunableness,  tu'na-bl-n5s.  s. 
Harmonyi  melodiousness. 

Tun  ABLY,  tu'na-ble.  ad. 
Harmoniously,  melodiously* 

Tune,  tine.  s.  (462) 

Tune  is  a  diversi^  of  notes  put  together ; 
sound,  notes  harmony,  order,  concert  of  parts, 
state  of  giving  the  due  sounds,  as  The  fiddle  is 
in  tune ;  proper  state  for  use  or  application, 
right  disposition,  fit  temper,  proper  humoor » 
Slate  of  any  thing  with  respeA  to  order. 

To  Tune,  t&ne.  v.  a.  (462) 

To  put  into  such  a  state  as  that  the  proper 
tound  maybe  produced  i  to  sing  harmoniously. 

To  Tune,  t&ne.  v.  n. 

To  fbrm  one  sound  to  another ;  to  otter  with 
the  voice  inarticubte  harmony. 

Tuneful,  tfinc'ful.  a. 

Musical,  harmonious. 

Tuneless,  t&neMes.  a,  (462) 

Ufiharmonioui,  unmusical. 

Tuner,  ti'nur.  s.  (98) 
One  who  tunes. 

TuNiCK,  tu'nlk.  s.— See  Drama. 
Part  of  the  Roman  dress ;  covering,  iotegu« 
^cnt,   tunicle. 

TuNicLE,  ti'ni-kl.  s.  (405) 
Cover»  integument. 

TuNNAGE,  tfin'otdje.  s.  (90) 
Content  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the  tun ;  tax 
Iai4  on  a  mn,  as  To  levy  tonnage  and  puuod* 

TuNNXL,  tun' nil.  s.  (09) 
The  sliaft  of  a  chimney,  the  uaisage  for  the 
smoke ;  a  funnel,  a  pipe  by  wnich  Tujuor  is 
poured  into  vessels;  a  na  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  ending  h  a  point. 

Tunny,  tun'ne.  s. 

A  sea-fislu 

Tup,  tup.  s. 

A  ram. 

To  Tup,  tfip.  v.a. 

To  butt  like  a  nm. 
Turban,  tdr^bun.     'I 
TuRBANT,  tfir'bunt.    >s.  (ss) 
Turban  D,tfir'bjnd.  J 

i  he  cover  w%n  by  the  Turks  on  their  h.ads.  I 


TuR&ANED,  tur'bSnd.  a.  (359) 
Weariug  a  turban. 

Turbary,  tur'ba-ri.  s.  . 

The  right  of  digging  turf. 

Turbid,  tur'bld.  a. 
Thick,  muddy,  not  clear. 

TUKBIDNESS,  tur'l:ii-ncs.  s. 

Muddine&s,  thickness. 
Turbinated,  iSr'bc-na.ted,  a. 

Twisted,  spiral. 

Turbith,  tlVbl/A.  S. 
Yellow  precipitate. 

Turbot;  tur'bdt.  s.  {166) 

A  delicate  fi&h. 
Turbulence,  tur'bu-lJnse.   \^ 
TuRBULENCY,  tur'bA-len-se.  /  ' 

TumuU,  confiision,   tumuhuousness,  liable- 

ness  to  confusion. 

Turbulent,  tur'bA-l^nt.  a. 

Raising  agitation,  producing  commotion ;  ex- 
posed to  cbnunotior,  liable  to  agitation  -,  tu- 
multuous, violent. 
Turbulently,  tur'bu-lcnt-lc.  ad. 
7  umultuou&ly,  violently. 

TuRCiSM,  tur'stzm.  s. 
The  religion  of  the  Turks. 

d:)"  Mr.  Sheridan  has  most  unaccountably  pro- 
nounced this  word  as  if  written  Turkism ;  and 
with  just  as  much  reason  we  might  say  Greek- 
ism  instead  of  Grxcism:  the  latter  is,  indeed, 
a  fomiatTon  fiom  the  antient  Latin,  and  the 
former  from  the  modern ;  but  the  analogy  of 
formation  in  both  is  the  same,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  the  same  likewise. 

Turd,  tfird.  s. 

A  vulgar  word  for  excscment. 

Turf,  turf.  s. 

A  clod  covered  with  grass,  a  part  of  thesuifiice 
of  the  ground ;  a  kind  of  fuel. 

To  Turf,  turl.  V.  a. 

To  cover  with  turf. 

Turfiness,  turf'e-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  abounding  with  turfs. 
TuRFY,turf'e.  a. 

Full  of  turfs.    Swelling,  protuberant,  tumid. 

Turgescencb,  tSr-jrs' sense.    1 

Turgescency,  tur-jes'sen-sc.  / 
(510)  The  a^  of  swcUingi  ibc  state  of  t 
swollen. 

Turgid,  tur'jtd.  a. 

Swelling,  bloated,  (illftig  more  room  than  be- 
fore \  pompous,  tumid,  fastuous,  vainly  uug- 
^  nificent. 

TURGIDITY,  tur-jid'i-t^.  S. 
Suite  of  being  swollen. 

Turkey,  tur'ke.  s.  (270) 

A  large  domestic  fowl  brought  from  Turkey. 

TuriKois,  tur-keize'.  s.  (301) 
A  b^u--  sioiic  numbered  among  the  meaner 
precious  sio.-ics. 

Turksca?,  turks-kap'.  s. 
An  herb, 

Turm,  turm.  s. 
A  troop. 

Turmerick,  tSr'mcr-ik.  s. 
An  Indian  root  which  makes  a  yellow  dye. 

Turmoil;  tSr'mSil.  s.  (492) 

Tiouble,  disturbance,  hara^sing^  uneasiness. 

To  Turmoil,  tuT-rr^Sfl'.  v.  a. 

To  harass  with  coromonun  *,  to  weary,  to  keep 
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To  Turn,  tSrn.  v.  n. 

To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous  motioo  ; 
to  put  the  upper  side  downwards ;  to  change 
witn  respefl  to  position;  to  chaqge  the  state 
of  the  balance ;  ta  bring  the  inside  out ;  to 
change  as  to  the  posture  of  the  body ;  to  form, 
to  shape ;  to  transform,  to  metannorpbose,  to 
transmute;  to  change,  to  alter ;  to  translate ; 
to  change  to  another  opinion  or  party  wor^ 
or  better,  to  convert,  to  pervert;  to  voakt  to 
nauseate ;  to  make  giddy ;  to  direfl  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose  or  propension ;  to  double  in ;  to 
revolve,  to  agitate  in  the  mind;  to  drive  from 
a  perpendicular  edge,  to  blunt ;  to  apply ;  to 
reverse,  to  repeal  j  to  keep  passing  in  a  course 
of  exchange  ortraffick;  to  retott,  to  throw 
back  ;  To  turn  away,  to  dismiss  from  service, 
to  discard ;  To  turn  back,  to  letum  to  the 
hand  from  which  it  was  received;  To  turn 
off,  to  dismiss  contemptuously;  to  defied  ;  to 
turn  over,  JO  transfer;  lo  turn  to,  to  have 
recourse  to ;  To  be  turned  off,  to  advance  to 
an  a^  beyond ;  To  turn  over,  to  refer ;  to. 
ewiine  one  leaf  of  the  book  after  anotheri 
to  throw  ofF^the  bdder. 

To  I'URN,  tSrn.  v.  n. 
To  move  round,  to  haVe  a  circular  or  vcfti* 
einous  motion ;  -to  show  regard  or  anger,  by 
di  reding  the  look  towards  any  thing;  to  move 
the  body  round;  to  change  posture;  to  depart 
from  the  wav,  to  deviate;  to  alter,  to  be. 
changed,  to  be  transformed ;  to  become  by  a 
change ;  to  change  sides;  to  change  the  mind, 
condud,  or  determination ;  to  change  to  acid-; 
to  depend  on.  aa  the  chief  point;  to  grow 
giddy;  to  have  an  iroexpe£lcd  consr^juence 
or  tendency ;  to  turn  away,  to  deviate  from 
a  proper  course ;  To  turn  off,  to  divert  one* J 
course. 

Turn,  turn.  s. 
The  aA  of  turning ;  meaninj^,  winding  way ; 
a  walk  to  and  fro;  change,  vicissitude,  altera- 
tion; change  from  the  origiipl  intention  or 
first  apfxarafioe ;  a£liona  ot  kindnut  or  ma- 
Kce;  reigning  inclination;  convenience;  ihe 
(orm,  cast,  sKaptf,  manner;  the  manner  of 
adjusting,  the  words  of  a  Knience;  by  tums*. 
one  after  another. 

Turncoat,  tOrn'k^te.s. 

One  who  forsakes  his  pvty  or  principles, 
renegade. 

Turner,  tSrn'fir.  s.  (98) 

One  whose  tnde  is  to  tam^ 
Turnkey,,  tfirn'ktt.  s. 

One  who  opens  and  locks  the  doors  and  keeps 
the  keys  of  1  prison. 

Turning,  tfirn'lng.  s.  (410) 

Flexure,  wiodirw.  meander. 
Turnip,  turn'rp.  $. 

A  white  cKulent  root. 

Turnpike,  iSm' pike.  s. 

A  cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes  at  the 
end,  and- turning  on  a  pin,  fixed  to  binder 
horses  firom  entering;  1  uie  erc6led  on  the- 
n»d  to  colled  colls  to  ddby  the  expense  of) 
repairing  road*.  , 

TuRNSOL,  t&m's&tc.  »w 
A  plant. 

Turnspit,  tum'spft.  sv 

He  that  anciently  turned  »  spk,  instead  of ' 
which  jacks  are  now  geoeially  used.    A  dog 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Turnstile,  turn'stilc.  s..     .i» . 

A  turnpike ;  a  cross-bar  turned  on  a  pin  to  let 
foot  passengers  through,  and  prevent  horses. 

Turpentine.  tur'p^n-iin«.  s.  (149) 
The  gum  exuded  bvtbe  pitie,  the  jonipcr,  M 
o«ber  trca  of  that  xind. 
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TitRorjoisK,  tuf-kxze'.  s. 

SccTuRtois. 
'1  UKPiTUDt:,  tur'pe-tude.  s 

EsNCniial  dciormiiyof  words,  ihoughu,  oi  ai- 
lioris ;  inherent  vileness,  badnc&s. 

TUKRET,  tur'rit.  s.  (f*n) 

A  small  eminence  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  a  Utile  tower. 

TuRRETED,  tur'ret-ed.  a. 

Formt-d  like  a  tower,  rising  like  a  tower.  ** 

Turtle,  tur'tl.  s.  (405J 
A  species  of  do^  c ;  the  sea  (ortoise. 

Tuscan  ius'kr.rt.  a. 

Denoting  the  rudest  of  the  five  orders  of 
ArchiteMurc. — Mason. 

Tush,  tush,  intcrj. 
An  expression  of  contempt. 

Tusk,  tusk.  s. 

The  lon^  tooih.of  a  fighting  animal,  the  fang, 
the  holding  tooth. 

XUSKED,  tus'ked.  (366)  \ 

TusKEY,  iSs^ke.  (270)    i^' 

Furnished  with  tubks. 

Tut,  tut.  inteij. 

A  particle  ooiing  contempt. 

Tutelage,  tu't'c-l/ge.  s.  (ro) 

Guardianship,  state  of  tx-idc  under  a  giardian. 

Tutelar,  lu'te-lar.  (ssj  ^ 


Tutelary,  tu 


.'.', 
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Having  ihc  ch.irge  or  guardiiinship  of  any  per- 
son or  thingf  ptoic^ling,  defensive,  guardian. 

Tutor,  tu'tur.  s.  (166) 

One  who  has  the  care  of  another's  learning  and 
morals. 

To  Tutor,  tu'tur.  v.  9. 

To  instruct,  to  teach,  to  document ;  to  treat 
with  superiority  or  severity. 

Tutorage,  tu'ti^jr-A^e.  s.  (90) 

The  authority  or  solemnny.of  a  luirr. 

Tutoress,  or  Tutress,  tu'tur-ls, 

or  tu'tres.  s.  *      .    , 

Direfiress,  instru8rcss,  governess. 

(^  The  mostgenrral  ^'ay  of  wriiir>g  this  word 
^is  the  former,  hut  the  tiiosi  analui^^ical  is  cer- 
tainly the  latter ;  the  tcrnnnanOii  or  ha*  a 
masculine  import*  apd.  the rcfort*  out;ht  to  be 
dropv>cd  in  the  feminine,  as  it  i&  in  a^reiSf 
traitress t  suitress ^  fcr. 

Tutty,  itktJxl,  S.    . 

A  Mihlimatcol  ^iiik  orxaUqiige  £oUc£led  in 
the  furnace. 

Tuz,  tuz.  s.  . 

A  lock  01  tuft  of  hair,    Xot  in  use^ 

Twain,  twane.  a. 

Two. 
To  Twang,  twang,  v.  n. 

To  sound  with  a  quick  shai  p  noise. 
Twang,  twang,  s.  (S5) 

A  sharp  quick  sound  ;  an  affcfled  modulation 
of  the  voice.  -    • 

Twangling,  twang'fing.  a. 

Conteiiij  :iMy  not-y.- 

T'\Tvvan,k,  twingk.  v.  u.  (oi) 
.  To  nuke  10  Sv)uuJ. 

*TwAS,  twoz. 

Pocucatly  coiiirjfled  from  It  was. 

T^  TwA ttle,  tw?..fM.  V.  n. 

To  prate,  t»  gabblr,  lo  chatter. 

ToTwRAG  or  TwkaUup,  twecr.  v. a. 
The  sinie  as  lo  t^veak,  bui  not  so  auihori.scd 
a  »};eliirg' 


TWEAG  OrTWEAGUE,  tW^g.  ?. 

A  pinch,  a  squeeze  beiwtxt  the  fineers.  The 
same  as  tiveak,^  b'jt  a  diHerent  spelling. 

To  Tweak,  tweke.  v.  a.  (227) 

To  pinch,  to  squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers. 

To  Tweedlr,  twee'dl.  v.  a.  (246) 
To  handle  lightly. 

ft^  This  word  seems  formed  from  the  sound  of 
certain  soft  lengthened  notes  upon  the  fiddle, 
and  thrrcfore  very  pmpcrly  used  by  Addison* 
in  the  sense  of  ivbeedle,  nut  with  additional 
pfoprieiy  and  humour;  where  he  says,  **  A 
•*  fi'idler  had  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of 
1*  lusty  young  fellows,  whom  he  had  tioeeaUd 
**  into  the  scivicc."  The  sarcastic  couplet  ol 
Swift. 

"  *Tis  striinre  there  shoi'Ll  such  difference  be, 
**  'Twixt  tueeJU  uum  anil  fwadU  dee" 

seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have- ventured 
to  give  of  thej:>riginal  formation  of  this  whim- 
sical word. 

Tweezers,  twec'^^rz.  s.  (246) 

Nippers,  or  small  pinceW,  to  pluck  off  hairs. 

Twelfth,  tuelf/^.  a 

Second  after  the  tenth,  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 

Twelfthtide,  twelMMd.  s.  (471) 
The  iweliih  day  after  Christmas. 

Twelve,  twelv.  a. 
Two  at^d  ten. 

Twelvemonth,  t\yel'mun/^.  s. 

(473)  Ayrar,  as  consisting  of  twelve  months. 

Twelvepence,  tw6iv'pcnse.  s. 

A  shilling. 

Twelvepenny,  tw2lv'pin-e.  a. 

Sold  for  a  shilling. 

Twelvescore,  twelv'skore.  s.  • 

Twelve  times  twenty. 

Twentieth,  tw^n'te-e//>.  a.  (279) 

Twice  leuih. 

Tnventy,  twcn'ti.  a. 
Twice  ten. 

I'wiCE,  twise.  ad. 
Two  times ;  doubly  ;  it  is  often  used  in  com- 
position. 

To  Twidle,  twl^^.  V.  a. 
To  touch  liKhtly. — See  Tw&edls. 

Twig,  x.\s\%.  s. 

A  small  shoot  of  a  branch,-a  switch  tough  and 
long. 

Twiggen,  tWlg'glil.  a.  (3S3) 
Made  of  twigs. 

Twiggy,  twlg'gc.  a.  (333) 

Full  of  twigs. 

Twilight,  twIMIre.  s. 

The  dubious  or  faint  lii^ht  before  sumise  and 
after  sunset  J  ob&cure  li^ht,  uncertain  view. 

Twilight,  tvirl' Ire.  a. 

Not  cUarly  or  brightly  illuminated,  obscure, 
dt-eply  sharied;  iztiw  l»y  iwili^hi. 

,Twin,  twin.  s. 

One  of  two  or  more  chi1(?ren  hrfrn  at  a  birth  ; 
Geoiiiii,  the  S'gn  of  the  zodiack. 

To  Twin,  twin.  v.  a. 

To  bi"  boin  at  the  same  Ijinh*  to  bring  two  at 
once  ;  to  be  paired,  to  be  suited. 

TwiNRouN,  twM/l;6rn.  a. 

Born  at  ihe  same  biith. 

To  TWINK,  twinp.  V.  a. 
To  iwist  or  c>ni|'»'  •.  c  so  as  to  unite  or  form 
onr  KhI^  (t  substance  out  of  two  or  more';  to 
unite  it  serf.  - 


To  Twine,  twine,  v.  n.    ; 

To  convolve  itself,  to  warp  itself  closely 
about ;  to  unite  by  interposition  of  parts ;  lo 
wind,  to  make  fl^rxurct. 

Twine,  twine,  s. 

A  twisted  thread  ;    twist,  convolution  ;  em- 
brace, a6i  of  convolving  iticlf  round. 
To  Twinge,  twinje.  v.  a. 
To  torment  vm|i  sudden  and  short  pain ;  to 
pinch,  toiwe^fT 

Twinge,  twinje.  s.  - 

Short,  sudden,  sharp  pain;  a  tweak,  a  plod). 
Twink.  iwin^k.  s. 

The  motion  of  an  eye,  a  moment. ^Sc« 

Twinkle. 
To  Twinkle,  twingk'kl.  v.  n.(40j) 

To  spiikle*  to  6ash  irregularly,  to  quiver ;  to 
opens  aud  shut  the  eye  by  turns  j  to  play  irre- 
gularly. 

TvviNKLE,twingk'k!.  {405)        \ 

TwiNKLlNCjtwIngk'ling.  (410)/^' 
A  sparkling  intermitting  light,  a  motion  of  ibe 
e>'e  ;  a  short  space,  sucn  as  is  taken  up  by  a 
motion  of  the  eye. 

TwiNLiNG,  twfn'llng.  s.  (410) 
A  twill  lamb,  a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  a  binh. 

TwiNNER,  tw!ri'nur.  s.  (98 j 

A  breeder  of  twins. 

To  TwiRLj'twerl.  V.  a.  (lOS) 
To  turn  round,  or  move  by  a  qu^ck  rotation. 

Twirl,  twerl.  s. 

Rotation,  circular  motion ;  twist,  convoIuticD. 

To  Twist,  twist,  y.  n. 

To  form  by  complication,  to  form  by  convo- 
lution; to  contort,  lo  writhe;  to  wreathe,  to 
wind,  »o  encircle  by.  something  round  about ; 
to  unite  by  intcrtexturc  of  parts;  to  uiiiie,  to 
insinuate. ' 

To  Twist,  tvvist.  v.  n. 

To  be  contorted',  to  be  convolved. 

Twist,  twist,  s. 

Any  thing  made  by  coiivolution,  or  windtog 
two  bodies  together ;  a  single stiing  of  a  cord  ; 
a  cord,  a  siring  ;  eontortion,  wrttlie  ;  the  man* 
ner  of  twisting. 

TwisTRR,  twist' ur.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  twists ;  a  ropemaker. 
To1\viT,  iwft.  V.  a.. 

To  sneer,  fo  flout,  to  reproach. 

To  Twrrcij,  twitsh.  v  a. 

To  pluck  with  a  quick  motion,  to  snatch. 

Twitch,  twitsb.  s. 

A  quick  pull  \  a  painful  contraQion  of  the 
fibres. 

Twi*rCHGRASS,  twitsh'gias.  s. 

A  plant. 

To  Twitter,  twii^ur.  v.  n. 

To  make  a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted  noise; 
to  be  suddenly  moved  wi)h  any  inclination. 

Twitter,  twi'tur.  s.  (ps) 

Any  nuxion  or  disorder  of  jpits&'ion. 

TwiTTLETWATTLE,tWU'tl-tWOt-tl.S. 
Tattle,  gabble.     A  cant  word. 

'TWiXT,  tWiksf. 

A  poetical  contraftion  of  Beiwixr. 

Two,  toi.  a.  (10) 
One  and  one. 

TwoEDGED.  toi'efrid.  a.  (35c;) 

Having  an  edge  cm  either  side. 

Twofold,  too' fold,  a 
Double. 

TWOHANDED,  too'liand-cd.  a. 
Large,  bu.ky,  enorrn'His  of  rnaginrude. 
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TYP  TYR  TYR 

nAr  ii67),  nJt  (^63) ;  tibe(]i;i),  tdb  (172),  bill  (173) ;  ill  (299) ;  pound  (313) ;  thin  {a60),  this  (469) 


Twopence,  tup' pcnsc.  s. 

A  small  coiD.— See  Half PftMNY. 

To  Ty£,  ti.  V.  a. 
Tobind.— SeeTis. 

Tye,  tl.  S. 
A  kiiot,  a  bond  or  oUigation.-— See  TiS* , 

Tyger,  tl'gur.  8.(93) 

Sec  T  I  GBR. 

Tyke,  tike.  s. 

A  dog,  or  ope  as  contemptible  as  a  do^. 

Tymbau  ttm'bal.  $.  (88) 
A^kiod  or  kettle-dram. 

Tympanum,  tlm'p»-num.  s. 

A  drum,  a  part  of  the  ear. 

Tympany,  tlm'pS-ne.  s. 
A  kind  of  obsiruded  fUtaleoce  that  swells 
the  body  like  a  dram. 

Tyny,  tVne.  a. 

Very  small. 

Type,  tipe.  $. 

Emblem,  mark  of  somethinfy ;  that  by  wbich 
something  future  is  preBgurcd;  a  stamp,  a 
mark ;  a  jointing  letter. 


Typick,  tfp'ik.  (508)  \ 

Typical,  tfp'i-kal.  (509)/ 

Emblematical,  figurative  of  something  else. 

Typically,  tipfi-kal-c.  ad. 

In  a  typical  mamicr. 

Typicalness,  tlp'e-kal-nes.  s. 
The  suic  of  being  typical. 

To  Typify,  t!p'e-fi.  v.  a.  (193) 

To  figuie,  (o  shew  in  emblem. 

Typographer,  ti-pog'graf-ur.  ad. 

(187)  A  primer. 

Typographical,  tip-o-graf'i-kal.a. 

(533J  E.nMemaiical,  fiiiuratlve;  belonging  to 
the  printei's  arc 

Typographically,   tip-o-graf^e- 

kal-e.  ad. 

Eiiibleniaiically,  figuratively;  after  the  manner 
of  prinieis. 

Typography,  tc-pJg'graf-e.s.(i  87) 

(.518    Emblematical,  fi);;urative,  or  hlerogly- 
phicdi  represrmatiun  ;  the  art  of  priming. 

Tyranness,  tir'ra-nls.  s.  (535) 
A  she  lyraot. 


Tyrannical,  ti-ran'nJ-kal.     V^ 

Tyrannick,  ti-rJn'mk.  (187)/ 
Suiting  a  tyrant^  a£ling  like  a  t) T4nt,  cruel» 
despot ick,  imperious. 

TYRANNiCALLY,ti-ran'nJ-kal-e.  ad. 
In  manner  of  a  tyraiit. 

Tyrannicide,  ?i-ran'n4-side.  s. 

(143)  The  hB.  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

To  Tyrannise,  tir'ran-ize.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  tyrant,  to  a£t  with  rifsourand  im- 
periousness. 

Tyrannous,  tfr'rarNus.  a.  1503) 

Tyrannical,  dcipoiick,  arbitrary,  severe. 

lTYRANNY,tlr'ran-e.  s.  (503)   , 

Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  adoiioistered  j 
unresisted  and  cruel  power  ;  cruel  government, 
rigorous  command ;  severity,  rigour,  taclem- 
ency. 

Tyrant,  ti'rant.  $,  (544) 

An  absolute  rodbarch  governing  impexiousl]^; 
a  cruel  despotick  and  severe  master. 

Tyre,  tire.  s. 
SeeTvRs. 

Tyro,  ti'ro.  s.  (544) 
One  yet  not  master  of  bis  axt»  ooc  ia  his  rudi- 
meou^ 


VAC 


V 

VAG 


V. 


ACANCY,  \i'kSn.s5.  s. 
Empty  space,  vacuity ;  chasm,  space  un- 
filled ;  state  of  a  post  or  employment  when 
ii  is  unsupplfcd;  relaxation,  intermission, 
time  oiicng^d;  lisdcssness,  emptiness  of 
thought. 

Vacant,  va'kant.  a. 
£mpty«  unfilled,  void;   free,  nmncambercd, 
uncrowded;  not  filled  by  an  incumbent,  or 
possessor;     being    at    leisure,     disengaged; 
thoughtless,  empty  of  thought,  not  busy. 

To  Vacate,  va'kJte.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  annulf  to  make  void,  to  make  of  no  au» 
thontvi^  to  make  vacant,  to  quit  possession  of ; 
to  dcteat,  to  put  an  end  to. 

VACAT19N,  va-ka'shua»  s. 
Xniemiission  of  juridical   proceedings,  or  any 
Other  Slated  employments,  recess  of  courts  or 
senates ;  leisure,  frccdoia  from  trouble  or  per- 
plexity. 

Vaccine,  vakMne.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  cow. 

f^  This  word  .has  been  lately  introdocrd  to  ex- 
press that  species  of  inoculation  which  infeth 
the  iMtieni  with  what  is  called  the  Caw  Pox, 
It  is  said  that  this  operation  eradicates  the 
seeds  of  the  SmtiU  Fox,  aitd  frees  the  patient 
from  being  liable  to  that  dangerous  malady. 

Vacillancy,  vas's!l.an-se.  s. 
A  s:  )tc  of  wavering,  fluQuuiion,  inconstancy. 

B^  My  ear  tells,  me  the  accent  ought  to  be  on 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  it  is  in  Ex- 
ceUency ;  and  till  good  reasons  can  be  given 
for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  bheridan,  and  Eutick, 
I  shdU  coi.tur  with  Dr.  Aih  in  accenting  the 
first,  9A  in  Faci/lau^—ikc  Miscellany. 


Vacillate,  vas'sil-ate.  v.  n.  (91) 

To  reel,  to  stagger. 

Vacillation,  vas-s!l-la'shun.  s. 

The  ad  or  stare  of  reeling  or  staggering. 

Vacuist,  vak'u-ist.  s. 
A  philosopher  that  holds  a  Vacuum. 

Vacu.^tion,  vak-u-a'shdn.  s. 

The  a^^  of  emptying. 

Vacuity,  va-ku'e-te.  s. 

Emptiness,.  sta.te  of  being  unfilled ;  space  un- 
filled, space  unoccupied ;  unanimity,  want  of 
reality. 

Vacuous,  vak'u-us.  a. 

Empty,  unfilled. 
Vacuum,  vak'u-um.  s.  (314) 

Space  unoccupied  by  matter. 

Vagabond,  vag'a-bond.  a. 

Wandering  without  any  settled  habitation, 
wanting  a  home ;  wandering,  vagrant. 

Vagabond,  vag'a-bond.  s. 

A  vagrant,  a  wanderer,  commonly  in  a  sense 
of  reproach;  one  that  wanders  illegally,  with- 
out a  settled  habitation. 

Vagary,  va-ga're.  s, 

A  wild  freak,  a  capricious  frolick. 

Vagrancy,  va'gian-se.  s. 

A  state  of  wandering,  unsettled  coQ4ition. 
Vagrant,  va'grant.  a.  (88) 
Wandering,  unsettled,  vagabond. 

Vagrant,  va'grant.  s. 
Vagabond,  man  unsettled  in  habitaticfi. 

Vague,  v5g.  a.  (saj) 

Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond;  unfixed,  un- 
settled, undetermined. 


VAL 


Vail,  vale.  s.  (202) 

A  curtain,  a  cover  thrown  over  any  thln«r  to 
be  concealed;  a  part  of  female  dress  by  which 
the  fact  is  concealed ;  money  given  to  servants. 
See  Vale. 

To  Vail,  vale.  v.  a. 
To  cover.  '    ^ 

To  Vail,  vale.  v.  a. 

To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to  descend ;  to  let  ^11  in 
token  of  respcd  ;  to  f^l),  to  let  sink  in  fear, 
or  for  any  other  interest. 

To  Vail,  vale.  v.  n. 

To  yield,  to  give  place.. 

Vain,  vane.  a.  (iOi) 

Fruitless,  ineffectual ;  emjxy,  unreal,  shad'pwy ; 
meanly  proud,  proud  of  petty  things;  shcwy, 
osteotatujus ;  idle,  worthless,  onimporiam; 
false,  not  true  ;  in  vain,  to  no  puipcsc,  to  no 
end,  irurffeUudily. 

Vainglorious,  vane-glo're-us.  a. 

Boasting  wish  performances,  proud  in  dis- 
proportion to  desert. 

Vainglory,  vine-glo'ri.  s. 

Pride  above  merit,  empty  pride. 
Vainly,  vanc'le.  ad* 
Without  cffi!tt,    to  no  purpose,    in    vain; 
proudly,  arrogantly,  idly,  fouiiihiy. 

Vainness,  v4oe'nes.  s» 

The  state  of  being  vain. 
Vaivode.  va'vod.  s. 
A  prince  of  the  Dacian  provinces. 

Valance,  vSl'lansc.  s. 

The  fringes  or  d^-apery  hanging  round  the  tester 
and  head  of  a  bed. 

To  Valance,  valManse.  v.  a. 
To  decorate  with  dr-pcry. 
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VAM 


VAP 


VAU 


tSh  (559). Fitc  (73),  lit (77),  **n  (83). fat (81);  m*{&3). mh  (gs) ;  pine  (!a4),,pin  flO?)}  n* (162),  mAvc  (l64), 


Vale.  vile.  s. 

A  villey;  money  given  to  wtmniz* 
Valedictiom,  val.i-dik'«h3n.  s. 

A  &reweU. 

Valedictory,  val-i-dfk'tSr-i.  a. 

,  Bidding  fiireweD.  (557)— Sec  Dome iTiCK. 

Valentine,  val'In-tin.  s.  fi5o) 

A  sweeihean,  choien  on  Valentine's  day. 

Valerian,  va-l4'ri-an.  s. 

A  pbnt. 

Valet,  val'fe,  or  vS-let'.  s. 

A  waiting  servant. 

VALETUDINARIAN,vaUli-tU-de-n4'. 

r£-an.  substantive  and  adjective. 
A  person  uncommonly  careful  of  his  health. 

Valetudinary,  val-li-ti'dc-na-ri. 

Used  only  as  an  adjcaive.  Weakly,  sickly, 
infirm  of  health. 

.Valiant,  vJl'yant.  a.  (113)  (.535) 
Stout,  i^rsonally  puisant,  brave. 

Valiantly,  val'yant:.le.  ad. 
Stoutly,   with  penonal  sttftngib,   with  puis- 
sance. 

Valiantness,  val'yant-ncs.  s. 
Valour,  personal  bravery,  pbissance. 

Valid,  vJl'td.  a.  (5i4)  .    ' 

Sirong,  powerful  ;  efficaciouj,  prevalent ; 
having  force,  weighty,  co:iclusive. 

Validity,  va-lid'i-te.  s. 

Force  to  convince,  ceruintv;  value. 
Vallancy.  valMan-se.  1.  . 

A.  large  wig  that  shades  the  fiicc.    Nf>t  m  use. 

It  ou^  tol>e  written  Falancy, 

Valley,  valMi.  s. 

.     A  low  ground  betwtto  hills. 

Valorous,  vil'ar-us.  a.  (166) 

Brave,  stout,  valiants— See  Domestic^. 

Valour,  val'fir.  s.  (314) 

Personal  bravery,  strength,  prowess,  paissance, 

stoutness. 

Valuable,  val'i4.bl.  a.  (405)    , 
Piecious,  being  of  great  price;  worthy,  de- 
serving regard. 

Valuation,  val-u-a'shiSn.  s. 

,  Value  set  upon  my  thing  J  the  aa  of  seMhig  a 

value,  appraisement. 
Valuator,  val-u-i'tur.  s.  (521)    . 

An  appraiser,  one  whp  sets  upon  any  thmg  its 

price. 
VALUE^vJl'i.  S.  (335) 

Price,  worth ;  high  rate ;  rate,  price  equal  to 

the  worth  of  the  thing  bought. 
To  Value,  vil'u.  v,a. 

To  rate  at  a  ccrtam  pnce  ;  to  rate  highly,  to 
have  an  high  esteem;  to  appraise,  to  csumate; 
to  he  worth,  to  be  equal  in  worth  to;  to  reckon 
at ;  to  consider  with  rcspcQ  to  importance,  to 
hold  important;  to  equal  in  value,  to  counter- 
vail; to  raise  to  estimation. 

Valueless,  vil'A-l^s.  a. 

Bting  of  no  value. 

Valuer,  val'u-dr.  s.  (98) 

lie  that  values. 
ValvS,  valv.  s. 
A  folding  door;  any  thing  that. opcM  over 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel;  m  Anatomy,  a  kind  of 
membrane  which  opens  in  ccrtam  vessels  to 
admit  the  blood,  and  shuu  to  prevent  its  re- 
^rcss. 

Valvule,  val'vule.  s. 

A  small  valve. 

Vam?,  vamp.  s. 
7  he  ujipcr  leather  of  a  ihoc. 


To  Vamp,  vamp.  v.  a. 
To  piece  an  old  thing  with  sotnt  new  part. 

Vamper,  vamp'ur.  «.  (98) 
Oac  who  pieces  out  an  old  thing  with 
thing  new. 

Vampyre,  vam'pire.  s. 
Vanrpyrcs  were  imiginary  beings ;  sttppoied  to 
bo  the  souls  of  guilty  persons,  who  tormented 
the  living  by  sucking  their  blood  when  asleep. 
The  belief  of  these  beings  wat  very  common 
about  a  century  ago  in  PoIan4  and  some  parts 
of  Germaoy.^See  Umpire. 

Van,  van.  s. 

The  front  of  an  army,  the  (iist  line ;  any  thing 
spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised,  a  fan ; 
a  wing  with  which  the  wmd  is  beaten. 

Vancourier,  vin-kiir-yere'.  s. 
A  harhtneer,  a  precursor. 

Vane,  vine.  s.  * 
A  place  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with  ihe^rnd. 

Vanguard,  van-gyird'.  s. 

The  fn>nt,  or  first  line  of  the  army. 

Vanilla,  va-ntlMa.  s. 

A  plant.     The  fruit  of  those  plants  is  used  to 

sceqc  chocolate. 
To  Vanish,  van'ish.  v.  n. 

To  lose  perceptible  existence ;    to  pass  ai0y 
from  the  sight,  to  disappear ;  to  pass  away,  to 
be  lost. 
Vanity,  van'i-te.  s. 

Emptiness,  uncertainty,  inanity  ;  fruitless  de- 
sire,   fruitless    endeavour;    trifling    labour p 
&lsehood,    uiuruth;    empty  pleasures,    vain 
pursuit,   idle  skew  ;   ostentation,   arrogance ; 
petty    pride,      pride    exerted    upon    alight 
grounds. 
To  Vanquish,  vangk'wfsh.  v.  a. 
To  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  confute. 

Vanquisher,  vangk'wlsh-ur.  s. 

Cooqoeror,  subduer. 

Vantage,  van'tidje.  s.  (90) 

Gain,  profit ;  superiority  ;  opportomty,  cod- 
vcnicncc. 
Vantbrass,  vant'bras.  $. 
Armonr  for  the  arm. 

Vapid,  vapid,  a.  (544)         ^      ., 

Dead,  having  the  spirit  evaporated,  spirit- 
less. 

Vapidity,  va-p!d'i-ti.  s. 

The  state  of  beinfe  vapid. 

Vapidness,  vap'ld-n^s.  s, 
Tbt  state  tof  being  ^iriiless  or  maukish. 

Vaporer,  vi'pfir-ur.  $.  (98)  (166) 
A  boaster,  a  braggart. 

kf  Though  Dr.  Johnson,  and  those  who  have 
come  after  him,  have  omitted  the  1/  in  thii  and 
the  folbwtng  word,  yet  as  they  are  both  forma- 
tives  of  our  own,  they  oMghc  ondouhiedly  10  be 
written  Fapmrer  ^tid-ya^isb. 

Vaporish,  v4'pur-fch.  a.  (166) 

Splenitick,  hmnoarsome. 

Vaporous,  v4'pur-Ss.  a. 

Full  of  vapoun  or  exhaUnion,  fumy;  Windy, 
flatulent. 

Vapour,  va'pur.  s.  (314)  , 

Any  thing  exhalable.  any  thing  that  mmgles 
with  the  air t  wind,  flatulence;  tome,  sic?m  ; 
mental  fuiwc,  vwn  imagination;  diseases  caused 
by  flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves  i  mclan- 
cnoly,  spleen. 

To  Vapour,  va'po/.  v.  n. 

To  pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume,  to  emit  uimes, 
to  fly  off  in  cvapomion;  to  bully,  to  brag. 


To  Vapour,  vJ'pur.  v.  a. 

To  effuse,  or  scatter  in  fume  or  vapomr. 

Variable,  vi're-a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Chaogeable,  mtttableiiacoiisiaAC. 

Variableness,  vJ'r4-a-W-ncs.  s. 

Cbangeableiiess^  mutability ;  ievi^,  ioooo- 
iUBcy. 

Variably,  vi'ri-a-blf.  ad. 
Chaiigeably,    mutably,   inconstantly,   ogccr- 
laialy. 

Variance,  vi'ri-anse.  s. 

Diac«fd,  disagreement,  dxssentioo. 

Vajiiation,  vi-ri-i'shfin.  s. 
Change,  mutation,  difference  from  ataeif ;  dif- 
fcience,  chaiige  from  one  to  another  ;  auocef 
sive  change ;  in  Grammar,  chan^  of  icTmina- 
tion  of  noons ;  devotion ;  Vanation  of  the 
compMs,  deviiaioo  of  the  magnciick  needle 
from  parallel  with  the  aneridiaD. 

(^  The  a  in  the  first  sylbble  of  this  word, 
from  the  lengthening  power  of  the  suocecJtng 
vowels,  continues  long  and  sleiider.  as  in  av- 
rious*  The  same  may  be  observed  of  varie- 
gatim,  Mr.  Sheridao  has  given «  in  thcte 
iwo  wocds  the  short  toond  of  the  luliao  «,  but 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  £ngltih  proounoa* 
tion.    See  PniKiples,  No.'  534. 

To  Variegate,  vi'ri-e-gSte,  v.  a. 
To  diversify ;  to  staw  with  different  colours. 

^^  All  our  orthdepists  are  uniform  in  placing 
the  accent  00  the  first  syllable  of  this  woid, 
and  all  sound  the  a  as  in  'fMxrjt  except  Mr. 
Elphinstoo,  Nfr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  who 
give  it  the  short  sound  as  in  cany*  That  so 
great  a  master  of  £nglish  analogy  as  Mr. 
Elphimton  should  hem  overlook  w.  lengdi- 
ening  power  of  the  vocal  asaeinblaee  ir.  is 
not  a  little  surprising.   '  See  Principles,  No. 

Variegation,  y4-r4-e-ga'shun.  s. 

Diversity  of  colours. 

Variety,  va-n'e-te.  s. 
Cbang|e,  succession  of  one  thing  to  another, 
intermixture  ;  one  thing  of  mariy  b}'  whicb 
variety  is  made;  difiereoce,  dtasim«lnude ; 
variaiioO|^  deviation,  change  from  a  fiDdner 
state.      ^ 

Various,  vi'rc-4s.  a.  (314) 

Diflerent,  several,  manifold;  changeable,  on> 
certain,  unfixed ;  unlike  each  mir ;  vaiit- 
gated,  diversified.  ^ 

Variously,  vi'ri-4s-lc.  ad. 

In  a  various  liianner. 

Varlet,  vir'lit.  t, 
Antiently  a  servant  or  Ibotman ;  a  tcoondiel, 
a  rascal. 

Varletry,  vlr'llt-tri.  s. 

Rabble,  crowd,  populace. 

VarnisHj  vJr'nlsh.  s. 
A  matter  laid  npon  wood,  metal,  or  ether 
bodies,  to  make  them  shine ;  cover,  pallia* 
tion. 

To  Varnish,  vSr'nish.  v.  a. 

To  cover  with  something  shining ;  to  cower, 
to  conceal  with  something  orruimeiitah  to  pel* 
liate,  to  hide  with  colour  of  rbctoriek. 

Varnisher,  var'nlsh-ur.  s. 
One  whose  trsde  is  to  varnish;  a  disguiser,  an 

adorncr. 

To  Vary,  vi're.  v.  a. 
To  chance,   10  make  unliice  it«e1f ;   to  (han^ 
to  somcming  rise  ;  to  make  of  diocrcnt  kiods 

'    to  <Jivc?iify,  10  variegate. 
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»Sr  (157),  nJt  (163);  tibe  (171),  tub(i;^2),  bull  (l?3);  6ft  (2^9);  pound  (313) ;  thm  (466),  Tuis  Udg). 


To  Vary,  vi'nl.vn. 

To  be  changeable,  to  appear  in  diSerent  forma, 
to  be  unlike  each  other;  to  aher,  to  become 
lulike  itself;  to  deviate,  to  depart;  to  succeed 
cacH  other ;  to  dbiigTee,  to  be  at  Variaficej  to 
shift  c<^ttrs. 

Vary,  va'ri.  i. 

Change,  alteration.    Obsolete. 

Vascular.  vas'kA-lar.  a,  (86) 

Comistioc  ot  vcsscU,  foil  of  vcsseb. 

Vase,  vSze.  s. 
A  vessel  rather  ^  ornament  than  use* 

0:^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so 
as  to  rhvroe  with  base,  cOie,  tkt.  1  have  uni- 
formly tieard  it  pronounced  with  the  r  like  as, 
and  sometimes,  by  people  of  refinement,  with 
the  tf  like  tnjo\  bat  this,  being  tod  rcfinfd  for 
the  general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scoti,  Dr.  K«irick|  W. 
.[ohnaton,  Mr.  Smkh,  Mr.  Peny,  and  Bu- 
chanan, pronounce  the  a  long  and  sleadtr  ai 
I  have  done,  but  with  the  s  as  in  case:   Mr. 

'  Smith  and  W.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same 
sound,  and  the  x  the  sound  of  x ;  and  Mr. 
Elphinston  sounds  it  as  if  written  *vauz:  but 
this,  as  Mr.  Nases  justly  obseivei,  is  an  af- 
fe6kd  probonciarioQ. 

Vassal,  vas'sal.  s.  (ss) 

One  who  holds  by  the  will  of  a  superiour 
lord;  a  subject,  a  dependent ;  aacrvani,  one 
who  ads  by  the  will  of  another;  a  slave,  a' low 
wretch. 
VvvssALLAGjE,  vas'sSl-Sge.  s.  (f,o) 
The  sute  of  a  vassal ;  tenure  at  will,  servitude, 
slavery. 

Vast,  vast.  a.  (7p) 
Large,  great ;  viciously  greai^  enormously  ex^- 
tensive. 

Vast,  vJst.  s. 

An  empty  waste. 

Vastatiow,  vas-ta'shSn.  s. 
Waste,  depopubtion. 

Vast  ID  IT  Y,  vas-t!d'e-te.  s. 
Wideness,- immensity. 

Vastly,  v.a5;t^lc.  ad. 
Greacly,  to  a  great  degree^  ^ 

Va8TM£"SS,  vast'nes.  s. 
Imincnsity,  enormous  g^atness. 

Vasty>  vSit'e.  a. 
Large- 

Vat,  vat.  s. 

A  vessel  in  which  liqnoit  are  ke^  in  an  iof- 
matare  anne. 

Vaticidk,  rae'c-sid^:  ».  (n4S) 
A  miinlrrerof  poctt. 

To  VATKT^ihfATK,  vw-th'si-nAfe.  v.n. 
1%  prophesy j  to  praoise  prcdiftion. 

Vault,  vawli,  er  vwiwt..«.  (4O2) 
A^confffHini  arch*;  a-<*tt»ir;  a  cwrci  a  cavent; 
a  repository  for  the  dead* 

^:3^  Mir*  Shertdftn  leaves  oovtbf /inthh  wtird, 
mthe wttrA^vattlh  fd'lw^,  artd«a« thHr cbm- 

fmniiv  btum^r  ear  gtossly  iirc|onei  me  if  rhis" 
is  ever  suppressed^  eM<epi  in  (hi  s^nse  of  a' 
€Hlar  fir  *wme,  Sk-  In  this  1  am  sup|porte<l 
t>y  all  our  onhbcpists,  frotrt  whom  the  soitnds 
•ot  the  letter  can  be  gathered;  and  Mr.  Scotir 
artd  hit.  Perry  preserve  the  /  in  evcfy  word  of 
4kis  fc^riBt  This,  I  thnilc,  is'not'agn^a^ltf  to 
•ceneral  usage  vrrtH  'rt*$pe^  t«'tHe  extepnon  I 
nave  f^f^x  though  I  tnhik-  it  migbv  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  sake  of  untriormitr,  «»■ 
pecially  as  the  old  French  'voulte^  (he  Italian 
njoUa^  and  the  lower  Latin  voluHi,  from 
whtcK  the  word  is  derived,  have  all' of  them 
4be  /;  nor  do  Tthiok  ihepreseivatioo  of  it  in 


the  word  in  question  \^otild  kictir  th^'kest  im- 
putation of  pedantry. 

To  Vault,  vSwIt.  v.  a. 

To  arch,  to  shape  as  a  vault;  to  cover  with  an 
arch. 

To  Vault,  vSwIt.  v.  n. 

To  leap,   to  jump;    to  play  the  tumbler  or 
posture-nfBstcr. 

Vault,  ylwlt.  ». 

A  leap,  a  jump. 

Vaultage,  vawU'jdje.s.  (90) 
Arched  cellar. 

Vaultku,  vawlt'ed.  a. 
Arched  concave. 

Vaulter,  vawk'Sr'.  s.  (pe) 

A  leaper,  a  jumper,  a  lumbicf  * 

VaUlty,  v4wl't^.  a. 

Afchcd  concave. 

To  Vaunt,  vivimt.  v.  a.  (216) 

Toboa&c,  to  display  with  ostenrat too* 
0^  Mr.  Nares  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives 
the  diphthong  in  tiiis  word-  aikd  a<vaunt  the 
same  sound  as  in  aunt  ^  but  a  few  mbi'e  such 
respc^hble  judges,  by  setting  the  example, 
would  reduce  rhcse  words  to  their  proper 
class;  till  then  the  whole  army  of  Icxicogra- 
*  phers  and  speakers,  particularly  on  the  stage) 
must  be  submitted  to.  (214) 

To  Vaunt,  vaurnt.  v.  n. 

To  play  the  braggart,    to  talk  with  ostenta- 
tion. 

Vaunt,  vawnt.  s. 
Brag,  boast,  vain  ostentation. 

Vaunt,  vawnt.  s.  (214) 

The  first  part.     Not  in  use. 

Vaunter,  vSwnt'ur.  s.  ; 

Boaster,  braggart. 

Vauntful,  vlwnt'ful.  a. 
Boastful,  ostentatious. 

Vauntingly,  y4wnt'!f^.l^.  ad. 

Boastfully,  ostentatiously. 

V  AWARD,  vi'ward.  s.  (ss) 
Fore  part. 

Uberty,  yu'ber-t4.  s. 

Abundance,  fruitfulncss. 

Ubiety,  yti*.bi'i-te.  s. 

Local  relation,  whcreness; 

Ubiquitaby,  yu-bik'we-tai-re.  a. 

Existing  every  wb^e* 
Ubkjuity,  yu-bik'we-tc.  s. 

O II) ni presence,  eXi&ieacc  at  the  same  time  in 

all  places. 

Udder,  ud'^dur.  s.  C98) 
l^he  breast -or  dug;i  of  a  cow,    or  other  lafge 
animal. 

Veal,  vele.  s. 
The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  uUe. 

VkcTiON,  veit'shoiT.  \ 

VrcTiTATroN,  v2k-t^-tA'shuTi.  J^' 

l*ht  a€l  of  carr^'ing,  pr  l>cing  cafntd'. 

Vecturb,  vek'tsbure.  s.  (401) 

Carriage. 

To  Vebr,  vcrc.  v.  n. 

Tfl  turn  ab(AM» 
To  VflAR,  vire»  ▼.  a^ 

To  let  out;  to  turn,  to  change. 

VBGETABttlTY*,  ved^ji-tiibll''^*ti.  s. 
Vegetable  naiuie. 

Vegetable,  ved'ji-ta-bL  s. 
Any  thing  that  has  growth  without  sensation, 
as  plants. 
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Vegetable,  v&rje-ta-bT.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  plant ;  having  die  nature  of 
pUnts. 

To  Vegetate,  vcd'je-tate.  v.  Wi 

To  grow  as  plants^  x6  shoot  out,  to  grow  with- 
out sensation. 

Vegetation,  vid  j5-t«Vsh6n.  s. 

The  power  df  jwodiitir.g  the  growth  of  plantsi 
the  power  of  growth  wkhfJUt  scftssiion. 

Vegetative,  ved'jt-ta-iiv.  a.  (512) 

Haying  iht  qwlhy  of  gtovfrtg  wi  hoift  life; 
having  the  power  to  produce  jrrowthr  in  plants. 

VECETATfVENESS,  VC-d^ji-rf-llv'-liCii. 
s.  The  quality  of  protJttcing  groWtll. 

Vegete,  v^.jite'.  I, 

Vigorous,  a£Uve,  sprightly. 

:Vegetive,  ved'jl-i!v\  a. 

Vegcuble. 

VltGETlVE,  V^d'ji-liv.  J. 
A  vei^crabltr. 

Vehemence,  v^'bl-mciise.. 
Vehemency,  v^'he-iTien-se, 

Violence,   force  ;    ardour  meouly 
terrour. 

Vehement*,  ve'Ue-tiient.  a. 
Violent,  fbrcibte ;  ardent,  tra|*«-,  fer^TM. 

Vehemently,  ve'hi-tmHt-le.  adl 
Forcibly;  pathetically,  urgently. 

Vehicle,  v^'he-kl.  s.  (405). 

Thar  in  which  any  thing  is  carried;  tijlf  pSrf 
of  a  medicine  which  serves  to  m^^c^  the  prin* 
cipal  ingredient  potable ;  that  l^  flMaaa  of 
which  any  thing  is  conveyed. 

To  Veil,  vile,  v/iu  (24^9) 

t    1  o  cover  with  a  veil,  or  ar^  thtBg.whTCh  odrt» 
.    ccals  the  face  ;  to  cover,  invest; 'to hide,  » 
cortceal.  «•' 

Veil,  vale.  s. 

A  cover  to  conceal  the  hu ;  a  cover,  a  dis* 
guise. 

Vein,  vine,  s,  (24p) 
The  veins  are  onlyNa  coWHiiwilittif  of  th«  e^- 
tnartM  capH)iiry».anetfe»  mlte^ied' Iticit  ti^^tm 
towards  tiie  heart,  and  um«nfr<iidr  dtttinds 
astheyapproKhits  holkiW^  cavity;  course 
of  metal' in  ihe  mtnef  tendency>or  miti  of  the 
mind  or  genius;  fav<>urable  moment;  ha- 
moor,  temper;  confintied  diipojition  ;  cot- 
rcni,  C0riifnue«t  pro<fa8ion  )  strJirt*,  qutfTity  s 
streak,  variej^stlon. 

Vfine-d,  vind.  (35y)  V 
Veiny,  v4'i.^.  /*^ 

full  of  veiuss  sireake^  vanei^ed. 
Vellbity,  vlHe'tte.  &» 
.   The  \omtn  degnre  of  desire* 

To  VELLrcATE.  vci'li-ltSte.  v.a. 
To  twitch)  to  pluck,  to  a£l  Iw  siiiDulatioD. 

Vellication,  veUli-Mi'shfin.  s. 

Twitching,  stimulation. 

Vellum,  vel'lQra.  s. 
The  skin  of  a  c^tf  dressed  (or  the  wmer. 

Velocity,  ve-los'e-tc.  s« 

•  speed,  swiftness,  qiuCk  lAotion. 

Velvet,  v^lMt.  s.  (99) 

Silk  with  a  short  fur  or  pile  upon  1%^ 

Velvet,  vfl'vit.  a. 

Made  of  velvet ;  soft,  delicate. 
Velure,  ve-'lure'.  s» 

Velvet.    An  old  word. 

Venal,  vi'ii^l.  a.  (ss) 
Nferccnary,  prosiiture ;  contained  in  the  veins* 

Venality,  vi-iml'e-t^.  s. 

Merccnariness,  prostiiution.   ' 
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IT (559).  Fitc  (73), fir  (77),  f^H  (83),  fat(8l)i  mi  (93),mit  (95)5  pinc(i05),  p!n  (107)5  no  (162),  mive(l64,) 


'Venatick,  vl-nat'ik,  a.  (509) 

Used  in  buDting. 
Venation,  vi-ni'shun.  s. 

The  a6l  or  pn£)ice  of  hunting. 

To  Vend,  v^ad.  v.  a. 

To  sell,  to  offer  to  sale. 

Vend.ee^  vcn-dee'.  s. 
'  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold. 

Vender,  vlnd'ur.  s.  (98)    . 

A  seller. 
Vendible,  vend'i-bka.  (405) 

Saleable,  marketable. 
Vendibleness,  vend'i-bl-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  saleable. 
VENDiTATiON,.v5n-de-ta'shun.  s. 

Boastful  display, 
Vendition,,  ven-dish'un.  s. 

Sale,  the  ad  of  selling. 

To  Veneer,  ve-neir'.  v.  a.   ^ 

To  make  a  kind  of  marquetry  or  inlaid  work. 
J^  This  word  isj,  by  tabi net-makers,  pro- 
nounced fineer  \  but  here,  as  in  similar  cases, 
•the  scholar  will  lose  no  credit  by  pronounc- 
ing the  word  as  tc  is  written. — See  Boat- 
swain. 

Venefice,  yJn'e-fls.  s.  (i42) 

The  pradice  of  poisoning. 
Veneficial,,  vln-^-ftsh'al.  a. 

A£ling  by  poison,  bewitching. 

Veneficiously,  vln-4-fish'us-le. 

ad.  By  poison. 
Venemous,  v2n'i-mu$.  a. 

Poisonous. 

To  Venemate,  v^n'e-nate.  v.  a. 
To  poison,  to  infeQ  with  poison. 

0:|r  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Di£lionary  I  ac- 
cented this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  contrary 
to  the  example  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  and 
Mr*  Sheridan ;  but,  upon  a  revisal  of  the  vah- 
oiu  analogici  of  accentwnion,  was  inclined  to 
think  this  accentuation  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  word  *veneno%  from  which  this  is  formed, 
has  the  jxnultimate  long ;  and  in  verbs  of  this 
termination,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  pre- 
aervii^  the  tame  number  of  syllables,  we  often 
preaeive  the  same  accent,  as  in  arutate^  cow 
cervate,  denigrate^  &c.;  but  this  is  so  often 
neglc8eid  in  favour  of  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent, as  in  decorate^  defaiigoie^  delegate^  de- 
solatCt  Sec.  that  general  usa^^e  seems  evidently 
leaning  to  this  side ;  and  as  in  ferpetraie  and 
emigrate^  from  ferpetro  and  emtgro,  where 
the  penultimate  Vowel  is  doubtful,  we  always 
placc^  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate ;  so 
m  this  and  similar  words,  where  custom  does 
not  decide,  I  would  always  recommend  a 
similar  accentttatioo.  See  Principles,  No. 
503.  «• 

Venenation,  ven-e-na'shun.  s. 

Poison,  venom. 
Venene,  ve-nine'.  ^  1 

Venenose,  vin-e-nose'.  (427)/ 

Poisonous,  venomous. 

Venerable,  v2n'^r-a-bl.  a.  (405) 

(^)  To  be  regarded  wiih  awe,  to  be  treated 
wuh  rcvciencc. 

Venerably,  ven'er-a-ble.  ad. 
In  a  manner  that  excites  reverence. 

To  Venerate,  ven'er-Ste.  v.  a. 

To  reverence,   to  treat  wi<h  veneration,  to  re- 
gard with  awe. 

Veneration,  ven-er-J'shun.  s. 
Reverend  regard,  awful  respefl. 


Vmdittivc,  revengeful. 

eniable,  ve'ne-a-bl.  1 

enial,  ve'nc-al.  (ss)  / 
Pardonable,  susceptive  of  pardon, 


Venerator^  v4n'lr-4-t4n  s.  (521) 

Reverence. 

VsNtREAL,  vi-ni're-al.  a. 

Rclatine  (o  love ;  to  a  certain  disorder;  con- 
s;s:ing  oF  copper,  called  Venus  by  chymisU. 

Venfreous,  ve-ne'ri-us,  a. 

Libidinous,  lustful.' 

Venery,  ven'er-i.  s,  (555) 
The  spott  of   hunting.     Little  used  in  this 
sense.    The  commerce  of  the  sexes. 

Veney,  v^'ne.  s. 
A  bout,  a  turn.     Out  of  use. 

Venesection,  ve-ne-«ck'shun.  s.. 

Blood-letiing,    the   a£l   of    opening  ft  vein, 
phlebotomy. 

To  Venge,  venje.  v.  a. 

To  avenge,  to  punish. 
Vengeance,  ven'janse.  s.  (244) 
Punishment,  penal  retribution,    avengement ; 
it  is  used  in  familiar  language,  To  do  with  a 
vengeance,  is  to  do  wiih  vehemence;  What  a 
vengeance,  cmphaiically  what  ? 

Vengeful,  venje'fj'.  a,^ 

Vinditlivc,  revengeful 

Ve 
Ven     _, 

Pardonable,  susceptive  of  pardon,  excusable  ; 
permitted,  allowed, 
Veni ALNESS,  ve'ne-al-ncs.  s. 
State  ot  being  excusable. 

Venison,  ven'zn,  or  vcn'i-zn.  s. 

Game,  beast  of  chase,  the  flesh  of  deer. 
fj^  A  shameful  corruption  of  this  word  by  en- 
tirely sinking  the  /*,   has  reduced  it  to  two  syl- 
.    labics.    Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  it4n  three ; 

Dr.  Kenrick  giv<:s  it  in  three,  but  tells  us  i(  is 
I   usually  heard  m  two.    Mr.  Scott  gives  it  both 

ways  ;  Mr.  Perry  only  as  it  is  conira8ed ;  and 
-    Mr.  Eiphinston  supposes  the/  in  this  word,  as 

mush  lost, as  in  business. 
It  is  highly  probable  this  corruption  is  of  long 

standmg }  tor  though  Shakespeare,  in  As  You 

Like  It,  says, 
<*  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  vans«n/" 

Yet  Chapman  pronounces  this  word  in  two 
syllables, 

"  To  our  vefts9n*s  store 
**  We  added  wine  till  we  could  wish  no  more.** 

And  Dryden  after  him, 

«  He  for  the  feast  prepar'd 
<*  In  equal  portions  with  the  ve*  mm  shar'd." 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  an  excellent 

poet  of  our  own  time : 
**  Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 
*<  Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a.Chinese  fan; 
**  He  snufB  far  off  th'  anticipated  joy ; 
*<  Turtle  and  %»entm  all  his  thoughts  employ.** 

Poetry  will  ever  consider  this  word,  like  many 
,  others,  either  as  of  two  or  three  syllables ;  but 
solemn  prose,  such  as  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, will  always  give  the  word  its  due  length. 
For  however  we  may  be  accustomed  to  hear 
njet^son  in  coipmon  conversation,  what  disgust 
wbuld  it  not  give  us  to  hear  this  word  in  the 
pulpit,  when  Isaac  says  to  his  son : 

*«  Now  therefore  take,  1  pray  thee,  thy  wea- 
*<  pons,  thy  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go 
^  out  to  the  field,    and    take  me  some 

"v«i*/a«/**    . 

In  short,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  word,  in  spite 
of  the  general  corruption,  ought  always  to  be 
pronounced  in- three  syllables  by  cotrcfl  speak- 
ers, and  that  ihe  coDtra6lion  sDould  be  left  to 
the  poets. 


Venom,  vin'dm,  s.  (i66) 

Poison. 

Venomous,  ven'fim-us.  a. 

Poisonous;  malignant,  mischievous. 

Venomously,  yen'um-us-li.  sJ; 

Poisonously,  mischievoualy,  n^aliffoantSy. 

Venomousness,  vcn'4^-us.nls.  s. 

Poisonoasnc(s,  malignity^,. 

Vent,  vInt.  s.   j 

A  small  apertu^,  a  hole ;  a  spiracle ;  passage 
out  from  wcr^sy  to  publick  notice ;  the  aQ  of 
opening;  emission,  pasiagc ;  discharge,  means 
»  -  of  discharge ;  sale. 

To  Vent,  vent.  v".  a. 
To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture  ;   to  let  out,   to 
give  way  to ;  to  utter,  to  report ;  to  emit,   to 
poUr  out ;    to  publish ;    to  sell,    to  carry  to 
sale. 

Ventage,  ven'tidje.  s.  (90) 
One  of  the  small  boles  of  a  flute.    Mason. 

Venter,  vin'tur.  s.  (p8) 
Any  cavity  of  the  body;  the  abdomen ;  wombi 
a  mother. 

Ventiduct,  ven'te-dukt.  s, 

A  passage  for  the  wind,  , 

To  Ventilate,  ven'te-late.  y.a. 
To  fan  with  wind;  to  winnow,  to  fan;  to  ex* 
amine,  to  discuss. 

Ventilation,  ven-ti-la'shSn.  s. 

The  a£l  of  inning ;  the  state  of  being  fanned; 
vent,  utterance;  refrigeration. 

Ventilator,  v^n'te-l4-tur.  s.(52i) 

An  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Hale  to  sup« 
ply  close  places  with  fresh  hair. 

VENTpSITY,  VCn-t6s'i-t4.  S. 
Windiness.    mason^  ^ 

Ventricle,  v^n'tre-kl.  s.  (405) 
The  stomach  ;    any  small  cavity  in  an  aniatal 
body,  particularly  those  of  his  heart. 

Ventriloquist,  ven-trilMo-kwist.  • 

s.  (518)  One  who  speaks  in  such  a  nunner 
as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from  his 
belly. 

Ventriloquy,  ven-tril'o-kwi.  s. 

(518)  Speaking  inwardly  as  from  the  belly. 

Venture,  ven'tshure.  s.  (461) 

A  hazard,  an  undertaking  of  chance  and  din- 
ger; chance,  hap  ;  the  thing  put  to  hazard,  a 
^take  ;  At  a  venture,  at  hazard,  without  much 
consideration,  without  any  thing  mcic  than 
the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 
To  Venture,  ven'tshure.  v.  n. 

.  To  dare ;  to  run  hazard  ;  To  venture  at,  to 
venture  on  or  upon,  to  engage  in,  or  make 
attempt  without  any  security  ot  success. 

To  Venture,  ven'tshure.  v.  a. 

To  expose  to  hazard  ;    to  pat  or  send  on  a 

venture. 
VENTURER/ven'tshur-ur,  s.  (555) 

He  who  ventures. 

Venturous,  vin'tshur-us.  a.  (314) 

Daring,  bold,  fearless,  ready  to  run  hazards. 

Venturously,  v^n'tshAr-us-li.  ad* 

Daringly,  fearlessly,  boldly. 

Venturousness,  ven'tshir-us-ncs. 
8.  Boldness,  willingness*  to  hazjrd. 

Veracity,  ve-ras'e-ie.  s.  '. 

Moral  truth,  honesty  of  report ;  physical  truth* 
consistency  of  report  with  fatl. 

Veracious,  ve-ri'shus.  a.  (357) 

Observant  of  truth. 

Verb,  verb.  s.      ^ 
A  part  of  speech  signtfyiiig  extsteDce,  or  tome 
modification  thereof,  as  attion,  passion. 
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VER  VER  VER 

n5r  {i67), nSt  (l63)  5  tibe (171),  tab(l72). bull  (173);  i!l  (299) ;  P&und  (sis);  thin  (466).  THtf  {469). 


Verbal,  verb'al.  a.  (88) 
Spoken,  not  written ;  oral,  uttered  by  moQih; 
consisting  in  mere  words :  literal,  having  word 
answering  to  word ;    A  verbal  noun  is  a  noun 
derived  from  a  verb. 

To  Verbalize,  v^r'bal-ize.  v.  n. 

To  use  many  words  to  protra£l  a  discourM. 
^^  This  word  is  certainly  useful  in  this  sense, 
as  wc  have  no  other  aSive  or  neuter  verb  to 
express  being  verbose :  but  there  is  another 
sense  in  which  it  may  be  no  lets  useful,  and 
that  is,  when  we  want  to  express  the  forming 
of  a  noun  into  a  verb,  as  from^f«ry  to  arm, 
&c. 

Verbality,  vcr-bal'i-tc.  s. 

Mere  bare  words. 
Verbally,  v^r'baUi.  ad. 

Iq  words,  orally  ;  word  for  word. 

Verbatim,  vlr-b4'tim.  ad. 
Word  for  word. 

ToVERBERATE,vSr'blrJLtc.v.a.(94) 
To  beat,  to  strike. 

Verbbration,  ver.b^r-a'shSn.  s. 
Blows,  beating. 

Verbose,  ver-bise'.  a.  (427) 
Exuberant  in  words,  prolix,. tedious  by  multi- 
plicity of  words. 

Verbosity,  vlr-bS$'e-te.  s. 
Exuberance  ot  words,  much  cfmpty  talk. 

Verdant,  vir'dant.  a. 

Green. 
Verderer,  ver'der-ur.  s.  {355) 

An  officer  in  the  fixcst. 
Verdict,  ver'dikt.  s. 

The  determination  of  the  jury  declared  to 
the  judge ;  declaration,  decision,  judgment, 
opimon. 

Verdigris,  ver'di-greJs.  s.  (112) 
The  rust  of  bt^ss. 

J^  I  have  in  this  word  correftcd  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  comparing  bim  with  himself.  If  Ambergris 
is  spelt  without  the  fi-ial  e»  this  letter  cenainlv' 
ou^ht  not  to  be  in  Verdegris^  as  both  words 
dersye  their  kst  sylbble  from  cxa^ly  the  laj — 
origin. 

Verditure,  ver'de-tur.  s. 
The  fUntett  and  palest  ^en. 

Verdure,  ver'jure.  s.  (46l)(376) 
Green,  green  colour. 

Verdurous,  ver'ji-rus.  a.  (314) 

Green,  covered  wiih  green 


ver-e-sim- 


VERisiMiLAR,ver-l-s!m'c-l4r.a.(88)|  VERSATiLENESS.vcr^a-tlUnls.V 
Probable,  likely.  ,     ,     -      .  I  VERSATILITY,, VCr-Sa-rfl'i-tA.     / 


Ver  ecund,  ver'e-kund.  a. 
Mo^st,  bashful. — See  Facuno. 

Verge,  verje.  s. 
A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod,  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  mace  of  a 
dean;  the  brink,  the  edge,  the  utmost  border; 
in  Law,  verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's 
cottft,  bounding,  the  junsdidion  of  the  lord 
steward  of  the  king's  household. 

To  Verge,  v^He.  v.  n.^ 

To  tend,  to  bend  downward. 

Verper,  vcr'jur.  s.  (ps) 
He  that  carries  the  mace  before  the  dean.* 


/i 


kal. 


a. 


Veridical,  vi-r!d'e 

Telling  truth.  " 

Verification,  ver-e-fi-ki'shun.  s. 
ConBrmation  by  argument,  evidence. 

To  Verify,  vcr'e-fi.  v.  n. 

To  justify  against  the  charge  of  falsehood,  to 
confiim,  to  prove  true. 

Verily,  vir'i-l4.  ad. 
.  In  truth,  ceruinly ;  with  great  confidence. 


Verisimilitude, 

mil'i-tude. 
Verisimility,  ver-^-sim-mil' 

Probability,  likelihood,  resemblance  of  truth. 

Veritable,  ver'e-ta-bl.  a.  (405) 

True,  agreeable  to  fad. 

Verity,  ver'e-te.  s. 
Truth,  consonant  to  the  rcaKty  of  things ;  a 
true  assertion ;   a  true  tenet ;    moral  truth, 
agreement  of  the  words  with  the  thoughts. 

Verjuice,  vcr'jus.  s. 

Acid  liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples. 

Vermicelli,  vlr-mi-tshll'e.  s. 

A  paste  rolled  and  broken  in  the  foitn  of 
woims. 
2^  This  word  is  perfe3ly  Italian,  and  may  be 
pardoned  in  irregularity^  because,  like  several 
other  foreign  words,  being  confined  to  a  small 
circle,  they  are  like  so  many  excrescences  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  language,  which  disfiguire 
without  corrupting  it.  See  Principles,  jNo. 
338.  V 

Vermicular,  ver-.m!k'i-lar.  a.  (ss) 

A6ling  like  a  worm,  coniinued  from  one  part 
to  another. 
To  Vermiculate,  ver-mik'u-late. 
V.  a.  To  inlay,  to  work  in  chequer  work. 

Vermjculation,  ver-mlk-u-la'- 
shun.  s. 

Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to  ano- 
ther. 

Vermicule,  ver'me-kile.  s. 
A  little  grub. 

Vermiculous,  ver-mik'u-lus.  a. 
Full  of  grubs. 

Vermiform,  ver'mi.f6rm*  a. 

Having  the  shape  of  a  worm. 

Vermifuge,  vlr'mc-fudje.  s. 

Any  medicine  that  destroys  or  expels  worms* 
Vermil,  vJr'mil.  1 

Vermilion,  ver-ra!l'y5n.(i  13)/  * 

'4^  The  cochineal,  a  grub  of  a  panicular  plant ; 
fi6ii(ious  or  native  cinnabar,  sulphur  mixed 
with  mercur}';  any  beautiful  red  colour. 

To  Vermilion,  ver-m!l'yun.  v.  a. 

To  dye  red. 

Vermin,  vcr'min.  s.  (i40) 

'Any  noxious  animal. 

VfeRMiNOUS,  vcr'rn!n-us.  a. 
Tending  to  vermin,   disposed  to  breed  ver- 
min. 

Vermiparious,  ver-mlp'pa-r5s.  a. 
Producing  Worms. 

Venacular,  vir-nak'u-lar.  a. 
Native,  of  one's  own  counuy. 

Vernal,  ver'nal.  a.  (ss) 

Belonging  to  the  spring. 

Vernant,  ver' nam.  s. 
Flourishing  as  in  the  spring. 

Versability,  vcr-sa*b!l'e-te.  \ 

Vers ablen ESS,  v^r'sa-bl-nes./ 

Aptness  to  be  turned  or  wound  any  way. 

Versal,  vJr'sal.  a.  (ss) 
A  cant  word  for  Universal;  total,  whole. 

Versatile,  vcr'sa-til.  a.  (i4v')) 
•That  may  be  turned  round ;  changeable,  vari- 
able; easily  applied  to  a  new  task. 

aR2 


} 


V.  n. 


v.a. 


(l83) 


The  quality  of-  being  versatile. 

Verse,  verse,  s.  ,  ,  . 

A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  tnccesston  ot 
sounds,  and  number  of  feet ;  a  seflion  or  pa- 
ragraph of  a  book;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  ran- 
guage ;  a  piece  of  poetry. 

To  be  Versed,  verst.  v.  n.  (359) 

To  be  skilled  in,  to  be  acqwinted  with. 
Verseman,  vcrs'man.  s.  (88) 
A  poet,  a  wnter  in  vetse< 

Versification,  ver-se-fe-kS'sLun. 

s.  The  art  or  pra6lice  of  making  verges. 

Versificator,  ver'se-ie-ka'tur. 
Versifier,  ver'si-fi-ur.  (isa)     ^ 

s.  A  versifier,  a  maker  of  verses  with  or  Wttfa* 
oat  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

To  Versify,  vir's^-fi. 

To  make  verses. 

To  Versify,  ver'se-fi. 

To  relate  in  verse. 

Version,  vJr' shun.  s. 

Change,  transformation;  change  of  dire£iion; 
translation;  the  a^  of  translating. 
Vert,  vert.  s. 
Every  thing  that  grows  and  bears  a  green  leaf 
withm  the  forest. 

Vertebral,  vVte-bral^  a.  (ss) 

Relating  to  the  joints  of  the  spine. 

Vertebre,,  vcr'te-bur.  s. 
A  joint  of  the  back.  , 

^^  This  word  is  perfe£Uy  angh'cised,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  have  its  last  syllable  pronounced 
according  to  English  analogy,  like  Centre^ 
Sceptre  J  Mitre,  &c.  See  Principles,  No.  4 16. 
There  is  tf  common  mistake  in  the  use  of  the 
Latin  word  from  which  this  is  derived,  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  re£lify.  vertebra 
is  not  unfreuuently  used  to  signify  the  whole 
co11e£lion  of  ioints  which  form  the  back  bone, 
while  in  reality  it  means  only  one  of  those 
joints;  the  plural  is  Vertehrge^  and  this  ought 
to  be  used  (or  the  whole  spine,  if  we  denomi> 
nate  it  by  a  Latin  word  ;  but  if  we  speak 
English,  it  ought  to  be  Fertebres^  and  pro* 
nounced  as  if  written  FgruburS* 

Vertex,  ver'teks.  s. 
Zenith,   the  point  overhead  ;    the  top  of  a 
hill. 

Vertical,  ver'tc-kat.  a.  (ss) 
Placed  in  the  zenith ;   placed  in  a  diredion 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Verticality,  y^r-te-kal'l-tc.  s. 
The  state  of  being  in  the  zenith.* 

Vertically,  ver'te-kal-4.  ad. 
In  the  zenith. 

Verticity,  v?r-t!s'4-ti.  s. 
The  power  of  turning,  cironnlocution,  rota- 
tion. ' 

Vertiginous,  ver-tld'i!n-us.  a. 

Turning  round,  rotatory  ;  giddy. 

Vertigo,  viMi'go,  ver-ti'gA,  or 

ver'ti-gA.  s.  (112) 
A  giddiness,  a  Knse  of  turning  in  the  head. 

f^  This  word  is  exa^ly  under  the  same  pre* 
dicaroeot  as  Serpigo  and  Lentigo,  If  we  pro« 
pounce  it  learnedly,  we  mtist  place  the  accent 
tn  the  first  manner.  (303)  If  we  pronounce  it 
modishly,  and  wish  tosuiack  of  the  French  or 
Italian,  we  must  adopt  the  second ;  but  if  we 
follow  the  genuine  English  analogy*  we  must 
pronounce  it  in  the  last  banner.-  See  Princi** 
pies,  No  1 12^    " 
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VES  VIB  VJC 

pr  (is^h  fke  {U)»  iir  (77),  fill  («3},  fSt  (81);  mi  (p3).  mit(fl5);  plntiios),  pV»  (jo;);  B4<ifi»),  <B^ve  (164), 


Thr  auiJioriiks  iot  ibe  first  pronunciation  are, 
Jlr.  filphiitftOTt,  Mr.  Slier f dan,  BaiUy,  and 
^'lick;  for  tbc  i«eond.  Dr.  KcnricK,  Mr. 
Narcs^  Mr.  Sc:4i,  w^  W.  Johnstoa;  sod  for 
the  third.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Pwrry, 
Buchanan,  Buiday^  and  Fanning.  This  loo 
was  SwiJi's  proiiuncjatioo,  as  wc  »cc  by  Dr. 
Johuson'^j  <JuotaiiQo: 

**  And  thai  old  vert^  in's  head, 
"  Wai  ACTOr  Itivt  tm  tlU  he's  dea  i.*' 
In  Uiif  word  wc  lee  tfac  tcndoncy  d  ihe  ac> 
cent  tp  iii  true  cc  ture  in  its  own  laM^^uage- 
yert'igo  wiih  the  acccxu  ou  ihc  t,  and  thi  |)i o- 
noonood  long  as  in  title,  has  jo  L^tip  4  s' un^ 
thai  wc  scjrcely  think  wf  are  ipc,.klnt?  tuj;- 
Jish  :  rhii  inake^  Ui  the  mere  rc:idily  give  into 
ihu  ibicigu  sourui  of  /,  as  in  faiigue.  This 
lound  a  ooric<:i  S^i^fihsh  car  is  «iUon  w«<iiy  of, 
and  sc Illegal  la»:  wuh  wie  accent  on  the  ftrsi 
sylijble,  with  the  i  sQUudcd  a»  in  m^^o, 
foriico^  fltc* 

Vervain,  (2ps)1 

VKR.VINR,  (l40)  / 
A  plant. 


ver'vli).  9* 


Vfry,  ver'e.  a. 
True,   real;   having aqy qualities,  conjmonly 
bad,  in  an  eminent  dr^^rcc,    to  rxxc  the  things 
emphatically,  or  eminently;  fame. 

Very,  ver'^.  ad. 
In  a  great  dcgrtc,  in  an  tmineht  degree* 

To  VfisiiCATE,  ves'se-kate.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  blister. 

Vesication,  ves-J4:si'shun.  ». 
Blistering,  scparaiiuo  of  the  cuticLr. 

Vesicatory,  v^-sik'S-rur-e.  s.f.s^i2J 

A  bifsiering  mcdicine.-^See  Do  M  ft  stick. 

Vesicle,  yls'c-kl.  s.  (lo^) 

A  soiitU  cuticlt,  filled  or  inflated. 

ViSiSicuLAR,  ve-sik'urlar.  a.  (ss) 
Hollow,  full  of  small  interstices* 

Vesper,  v^s'pur.  s.  (qs) 
The  evening  star,  ilic  evening.. 

Vesfebs,  ves'purz.  ». 
The  evening  service. 

Vespertine,  vis'pflr-tine.  a.  (149) 

Happening  or  cofuinj^  in  ihe  evening. 

Vessel,  ves'sil.  s.  (pq) 

Any  thing  in  whi^h  liquids,  or  other  things 
are  put ;  the  containing  parts  of  an  animal 
body  ;  any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are 
carried  on  the  w?a<r »,  a»y  capacity,  a9>  thing 
containing' 

Vest,  vest.  ». 

An  ouKr  garment. 

To  Vest,  vt~st.  v.  aw 

To  dress,  tp  deck,  10  enrobe ;  to^ress-io  a 
long  gajoicnt ;-  to  m.ike  pov&cssor  of,  10  invest 
with;  to  phcc  in  possession. 

Vestal,  yes'til.  s. 

A  pikrc  virgin. 

Vestal,  yes'tal.  a.  (as) 
Denoting  pure  virginii3(. 

Vestibule,  v&'te-bule.  s. 

The  porch  or  first  enhance  of  a  house. 

«(  This  14  the  hod  of  b*ii^,.  tbc  dim  dawn, 
«  The  twifigbt  of  our  da)[,  the  vatilmU.' 

VestiOE,  ve&'tidje.  ». 

Footstep,  mark  left  bcKit^d  iv\  paasiog. 

Vestment,  vist'mcnt.  5.. 

Garment,  ^ari.of  dieas. 


Vestry,  vJs'tre,  5. 

A  room  appendant  to  the  church,  in  which 
th^  s:icerdoiai  garments  and  consecrated  thin^ 
arc  reposited;  a  parochial  asioinUy  €omaooly 
convened  in  the  vestry. 

Vesture,  ves'uhure.  ».  (161) 

Garment,  robe;  diess;  habit,  exierual  {bra. 

Vetch,  vetsh.  s. 

A  j^.aot. 

Vetchy,  vetsh'e.  a. 
Made  of  vetches,  aboundiog  in  vetches* 

Veteran,  v5t'ur-an.  s.  (S8) 

An  old  soluicr,  a  man  long  practised. 

Veteran,  vjt'ur-ui.  a. 

Long  jMaClised  in  war,  lon^j  experienced. 

Veterinary,  vet'fr-e-ua-ie.  a. 

Bcloni;ing  to  cattle,  particularly  hofse§;  froti> 
the  Latin  Feterinartui ;  a  farrier,  or  horic- 
doftor. 

(f3"  }  bavc  adopted  this  word  from  a  pcospcfll 
of  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  language.  As  a 
College  is  founded  in  {^ndon  for  »tudying  the 
diseases  to  which  that  useful  animal,  ihe  horse, 
is  liable,  the  name  of  WettrinQry  College  must 
come  into  general  use,  and  oujjht  therefore  to 
have  place  m  our  ditHonarics.  Ash  i^  the  only 
lexicogra^er  who  has  it. 

To  Vex,  viks.  v.  a. 

To  plague,  to  torment,  to  harass ;  to  disturb, 
to  disquiet;  to  trouble  with  slight  provoca- 
tions. 

Vexation,  v$k.s4'sh6n.  s. 
The  aa  of  irftubling ;  the  siaie  of  being  treii- 
bled,  uneasiness,  sorrow ;  the  cause  of  trouble 
or  uneasiness;    an  a^  of  harastiog  by  law  ;   a 
slight  teazmg  trouble. 

VftxATious,  v^k-si'shus.  a.  (314) 

Affli6iive,  troublesome,  causing  trouble  i  full 
of  trouble,  fuUoLuncasin^is;  tciKing,  slightly 
troublesome. 

iVexatiously,  vek-sa'shus-le.  ad. 

Troublesomcly,  uneasily. 

;VEXATiouSN£Ss.vek-sa'shus.nis.s. 
Troublesomeness,  uneasiness. 

:Vexer,  viks'Ar.  s.  (fls) 

He  who  vexes. 

Uglily,  uff'li-U.  ad. 

Filthily,  with  deformity. 

Ugliness,  ugMe-nes.  s. 

Deformity,   contrariety  to  beauty ;   turpitude, 
loathsopneness,  moral  depravity. 
.Ugly,  figM^.a. 

Deformed,  offensive  (o  the  sight,  contiaiy  to 
beautiful. 

ViAL,  vi'61. 8.  (es) 

!    A  small  bottle. 

Viand,  vi'und.  s.  (as) 
?ood,  roeatdiesscd. ' 

Viaticum,  vUt'e-kum.  s.  (ne) 

Provision  for.  a  Journey ;  the  last  rites  used  to 
prrpanc  the  passing  soul  for  its  departure. 

To  Vibrate,  vlfbiate.  v.  a.  (91) 

To  brandish,  to  move  to  and  fro  with  quick 
motion ;  to  make  to  quiver 

•To  Vibrate,  vVbrAte.  v.  n. 

To  play  lip  and  down,  or  to  and  fro ;  to 
quiver.' 

VrBRATiON,  vi-bri'sbun;  s.  (i38) 
1  he  atl  of    moving,  or  bcit^  moved  wiji 
quick  reciprocations,  or  returns. 

Vibratory,  vi'bra-tur-^.  s. 

Vibrating  continually.     MasM* 
(J^  For  the  sOund  of  the  o,   se^  Domes- 
tick;   an4.fQi  the  accent,  see  Principles, 
No.  ^la. 


Vicar,  vlk'ur.  s.  Us)  (laaj 

The  incumhent  of  an  appropriated  or  ioipre- 
pnaced  benefice  ;  one  who  pcrfbrnis  t^  iiuiic* 
tions  of  another :  a  substitiuc. 

Vicarage,  vik'ur-idje.  i.  (po) 
The  benefice  of  a  view. 

Vicarial,  vj-ka're-aL  »• 
Belonging  to  a  vicar.    Itiasmg. 

ViCARiOUfi,  vi.k&'ji-us.  a.  (iSft) 
DtpMUKi^  ddqgalcdt  aaiog  iu  the  jdace  (£ 

another. 

ViCARSHiF,  vhc'ir-shfp.  s. 
The  olfiee^  a  vicar. 

VjCE,  vise.  s. 
The  coune  pf  aBioo  opposite  to  viftoe;  t 
fauh,  an  offence ;    th^  fool,  or  pqncbiadio  cf 
old  shows;  t  kind  of  small  iron  pcess  wa^ 
screws,  used  by  workmen;  grijpc,  gnL^. 

Vice,  vise.  s. 

This  word  is  the  ablative  ease  of  the  Lttin 
Wivd  <z;/r/j,  and  is  used  in  comp<>:>itioD  foi  one 
who  performs,  in  his  stead-,  the  office  of  a  si- 
pcriour,  or  who  has  the  second  rank,  in  ton^* 
mands-  af,  a  Viceroy,  Vioechaoccller. 
f:ir  This  word  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  prefix 
male^  in  maiec^nifni,  maiefraSiu^t  &c.  and. 
acems  to  ttreogtbcn  the  seasons  given  under 
those  woids  for  pronouociiig  the  firy  vowel 
long. 

To  Vice,  vise.  v.  a» 

To  draw.     Obsolete. 

ViOEADMiRAL,  visc-ad'm^-ral.  s. 
The  cecoiid  commander  of  a  fleet;  a  naval. 
officer  of  the  second  rank. 

ViCEADMiRALTY,  vlse-ad'mi-ral-tc^ 
s.  The  office  of  a  viccadmiral. 

ViCEAGENT,  vise-i'jent.  s. 
One  who  a8s  in  the  place  of  aaoiher. 

VrCED,  vist.  a.  (35^ 
Vicious,  ceiTupc. 

Vicegerent,  vi««-je'r3nt.  s. 
A  lieutenant,    one  who  is  entniated  with  the 
power  of  the  superiour. 

Vicegerency^  vlse-jc'ren-si.  s. 
The  office  of  a  vicegerent,    iieutenancjf,    de» 
puted  power. 

'VlCECHANCELLOR,  VlSC-tsban'sll- 

lur.  s. 

The  second  magistrate  of  the  univmiiies. 
Viceroy,  vise'rSe.  s. 
He  who  governs  in  place  of  the  king  with  r^ 
gal  authority. 

Viceroy  A  LTY,  vise-roi^il-ti.  $. 

Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

Vicinity,  vtsln'e-iA,  or  vl-slo'i^ 
te.  s.  (i38) 

Nearness,  aute  of  being  near;  ncigiAour*- 
hood.  w 

Vicinage,  vfs'in-irfie,  s.  {90) 
Neighbourhood,  place  adjoining. 

Vicinal,  vls'i.nal.  (las)  \ 
Vicjne;  vfs'ihe.  /*•• 

Near,  neighbouring. 

B^  For  the  propriety  of  placing  the  aceeot  OR 
the  first  syllable  ^Vicinal,  aee  Mebi- 

CINAL. 

Vicious,  vfsh'Ss.  a. — SeeVixious, 

Devoted  to  vice,  not  addi£lcd  to  virtoc. 

Vicissitude,  vi-sts'iLtidci  or  vL 
•sis'^-tfide.  s.  (l38) 
Regular  change,  return  of  the  ame  tfaii^  hi 
the  same  succcaiion;  revolution,  duoge. 
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Victim,  vik'tUn. «. 

A  i<ftcriiiQe,  something  slain  for  &  lacnfice ; 
soateibu^  dcsti^ocL 

Victor,  vlk'tur.  s.  (i«S)      . 

Conqueror,  v^iiqaisher^  ^  that  glim  BBC  ad- 
vaotaj^c  a  hoif  u>iHest. 

Victorious,  vik-tA're-i».  a. 

CoQ<)a<nng,  having  obcMoed  coflkjiieit,  Mpe* 
nor  in  .coniest $  prodactng  conqueit ;  betoken- 
ing conquest, 

Victoriously,  vik-ti're-fix*li.  ad. 

With  ooni|ticst,  wcccsswely,  tn«mpb»nily. 
Victorioosness,  vfk-tA'ii-us-nJs, 

s.  The  state  or  guiliry  of  beinj^  vicarious. 

Victory,  v!k'tu:-4.  s.  (557) 

Cooqucst,  Micecss  in  contest,  triumph. 

VlCTRBSS»  vtk'trls.  S. 

A  femak  that  «)nqucrs.— Sec  Tu  T  o  R  e  ss. 

Victual,  vV'tl.     \^  /._.x 
Victuals,  vltMz.r-^^^^^ 

provision  at  fQo4>  &torc&  for  the  sui^port  of 
life,  meat. 
f^*  This  corruption,  like  most  oihert,  has  ler- 
ininaied  in  the  generation  of  a  new  word;  for 
no  solemnity  \^'in  allow  of  projiounctng  this 
word  33  it  i:i  written.  fiiiuaJs  appeared  to 
Swift  so  contrary  to  the  real  sound,  that  in 
•ome  of  his  manuscript  remarks  which  I  have 
»cco,  he  sjicll*  ihc  word  P^iules.  This  com- 
pliance with  sound,  however,  is  full  of  mis- 
chief to  language,  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged.—Sec  Skeptick,  and  Phuciplcs, 
No.  350. 

To  Victual,  ylt'tl.  v.  a. 

To  store  with  provision  for  foodv 

Victualler,  vit'tl-ur.  s. 
One  who  proviocs  ¥i6iuals« 

VlDELlCRT.  vi-del'e-s^t.'aH. 
To  wit,  that  is  geoeralty  written  Viz. 

(^  This  is  a  lotig-winded  word  for  a  shorr  ex- 
planation, and  its  contrafltoa,  viz.  a  frightful 
aaomaly,  which  ought  never  to  be  pronounced 
as  it  is  written :  the  adverb  namely  ou^ht  to 
be  used  instead  of  both  ;  and  where  it  is  not, 
ought  in  reading  always  to  be  substituted  for 
them. 

To  Vie,  vi.  v._a.  ('276) 

To  show  or  praBii>e  in  competition. 

To  Vie,  vL  v.  n. 
To  contest,  to  conteiKl.. 

To  View,  vi.  v.  a.  {286) 
To  survey  ;  to  Look  00  by  way  of  examint- 
tion ;  to  see,  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

View,  vu.  s. 

Prospe&i  sighti  power  of  beholding;  ad  of 
teeing;  sight,  eye;-  survey,  examination  by 
the  eye ;  intellecbnal  survey;  space  ^ihat  may 
be  talcen  in  by  the  eye,  reach  of  sight ;  ap- 
pearance, show;  drsplav,  exhibition  to  sight 
or  mind;  p(Ospe£t  of  interest;  intention, 
design. 

Viewless,  vi'lls,  a^ 

liKnaccD. 
Vigil,  vid'.ji4.  ». — See  Dn  am  a.  . 

Watch,  devotion  performed  in  the  customary 
boors  of  rest ;  a  fast  kept  before  a  holiday: 
service  used  on  the  night  before  a  holiday; 
watch,  Cbrbevraocc  of' sleep. 


Vigilance,  v!d  jiUanse.  \ 
[1-se.  J 


(88) 


ViOlLANCY,  vid  jll-aii 
forbearance  of  sleep;  watchfulness,  cifctim- 
ffvQion,.  inccssuu  cvc ;  guafd,  wauh. 


Vigilant,  vid'jflwant.  a.  (86) 

Wmchltfl,  circnmspctl,  diligent,  attcmtve. 

Vigilantly,  vid'j1l-^u-lc.  ad. 

W«itchfully,  attentively,  circums4»ctiljf. 

ViGNEXTii,  vin'yct.  s. 

OroaBBCGial  •flowei*  ms  £gdrea  .pltt^  b^ 
printer's  at  tbe  beginning  or  end  of  diia|xers, 
seinnt«ic»einUetAatic«l  <SF  cbe  svbj^. 

Vigorous,  vjg'ur-fis.  a.  (?14) 

Forcible,  not  weakened,  lull  cu  sucng^  and 
\\{c . — See  V A  P  O  K  E  R . 

Wiih  k>fc<:,  fi^iciMy. 

VlGOROUSNESS^  vj|g'fir'US-ftli«  s« 
Force,  Strength. 

Vigour,  vig'ur.  s.  (314) 

Force,  sticn^tli;  iMtttal  i«ro^  iataUtftual 
ability  >  cncigy,  efficacy. 

ViLJt,  vile.  a. 
Base,    mean,  worthless,   iordtd,  4lHfittMe;. 
UHiraity  impure,  wickied. 

Vilely,  vile'li.  ad. 
Basely,  mic«aly,  shamcMlyv 

ViLENESS,  vile'nis.  s. 
Busene&s,  meanness,  desptcablcoesi ;  flndbl  or 
iHtellc^lual  baseness. 

To  Vilify,  viri-fl.  v.a.  (183) 
To  debase,  to  defime,  to  make  cooiUDptihlc* 

Villa,  vll'la,  s.  (ya) 
A  country  seat. 

Village,  vil'lidje.  $.  (00) 
A  &maU  collection  of  houses,  le&s  than  a  town. 

Villager,  vilMld-jur.  s.  {g%) 

An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

ViLLACERY,  vii'lid-jur-c.  S. 
Dtstrici  of  villages. 

Villain,  vii'lfn.  s.  (aos) 

One  who  held  by  a  base  tenure;  a  wicked 
wretch. 
ViLLANAGE,  vfl'lan-idje.  s.  (90) 
The  s;atc  of  a  villain,  base  servitude ;  basctieas, 
infamy. 

To  ViLLANizE,  vil'lan-izCj^v.  a. 

To  debase,  to  degrade. 

ViLLANOUS,  vii'lan-us.  a. 
Base,  vile,  wicked;  sorry. 

ViLLANOUSLY,  vii'lan*us-le.  ad. 
Wickedly,  base. 

ViLLANOUSNfiSS,  vil'lia-us-nls.  S. 

Baseness,  wickedness. 

ViLLANY,.  vil'lan-4.  S. 
Wickedness,   baseness,  depravity;  a  wiehcd 
action,  a  crime. 

^^  In  this  tribe  of  words  we  find  a  manifwt 
difference  between  the  simple  v'tUain  and  the 
compounds  a;i7Aiiiy,  vilianous^  &c.  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us,  these  word^  are  derived  from  the 
French  'villain^  or  the  low  Latin  *Manmu. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  word  in  question  writ- 
ten fvillafmy ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  either 
ought  to  be  written  so  from  the  old  French 
'vUhttnif,  with  double  /and  double  n,  or  froti^ 
the  modem  French  with  these  letters  single  : 
or  if  we  must  form  it  from  our  own  word 
viliahty  (which  we  seldom  choose  to  do  ifVe 
can  discover  the- most  reroute  relation  to  other 
hnguages;)  in  this  case,  I  say,  we  ought,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  analogy,  to  spell  toe  word 

ViLLATi€«,  vil-lat'dk,  a,  (509) 
Bcloogiog  to  villages*  * 


I 
vi»- 


(IS) 


Villi,  vii'll.fr. 

In  Anaiojuy,  are  the  »tt>e  as  liSlrrs;  r**^  in 
Rotlny,  stnaik  hairs  liki:  ih .  g^ioin&oi  \>idih  fit 
shig. 

Villous,  viIMus.  a.  isu) 

Shajig)',  roygh. 
ViMiNEOUs,  vc^iiyui  e-ks,  or 
min'e-us.  a.  (l39)^ 

Made  oT  twigs. 

ViNCiBL*^  vln'si*^l..a.  (4©5) 

Co.qacrablc,  superaliic. 

ViNCitoLg«tss,  vin'si-W-ACs. 
Liablei4C*t  to  be  ^veroomt. 

V I N  OK  w  1 A  L,.  vin-di'  m^-al. 

BctoDgiiig  to  a  vini.-.^c. 

To  Vindicate,  vii/dJ'-kite.  ▼. a. 

To  jubtify,.to.su^^ort,  lanmutntni  to  revenge, 
to  avengt; ;  to<a»scrt,  to  claim  w.ih  efficacy ;  t9 
cli«r,  toprore^l.  (91^ 

Vindication,  yin:di-U's^««-  »• 

Defence,  asscrtiony  justification. 

ViNDiCATiVK,  vin'di-ka-tiv.  {si%y 

RtfVCngeiul,  (,lveo  to  revenge. 
Vindicator,  vfn'de-ka-tur.s.  {52l)- 

One  who  vindicates,  an  asserlu'r. 

Vindicatory,  vin'de-ka*tur-e.  a. 

(51B)  Punitory,  perfbirAifn^  the  officie  of  ftn^ 
geance;  defensory,  justificatory. 

Vindictive,  v!ij.dik'tiv.  a* 

Given  to  iteveng«,  i«Mng«faL 

Vine,  vwe.  s. 

The  plant  that  b«ar&  the  gfaps. 
Vinegar,  viu'ne-gur.  s.  (sb) 

Wine  grown  sour;  any  tbiirg  really  or  inett- 
phoricaRy  sour. 

Vineyard,  vfn'yJrd.  s.  (91)  (5I5) 
A  ground  planted  with  vines. 

Vinous,  vi'nus,  a.  (si4) 

Having  (he  qualities  of  wine,  COt^itsLihg  of 
wine. 

Vintage,  vfe't!dje.  s.  (go) 
The  fjroduff  of  the  vine  for  the  year,  iht  time 
in  whfth  grzpes  an:  gathered. 

Vintager,  vtn'tS-jur,  s.. 

He  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

Vintner,  vfnt'nttr.  s,  (ge) 

One  who  sells  wine. 

Viol,  vi'fil.  s.  (166) 

A  stringed  instrument  df  musick. 

ViOLABLE,  vi'(3-la-b].  a.  (405} 
Such  as  may  be  viclated  or  hurt. 

To  Violate,  vi'6-l^tc.  v.  a.  fpi) 

To  injure,  to  hurt;  to^  infringe,  to  break  an|^- 
thina  vtnerabls ;  to  wjfitt  ky  ifMvetcmo ;.  ia* 
lavish,  to  dttflower. 

Violation,  yl-o-la'shun.  s.  (170) 

Infringement  or  iiilury  *f  somMhii^  aMied;. 

rape,  the  a£l  of  dttlowedng. 
Violator^  vi'o-li-iur.  s,  (521) 

One  who  imufe»  or  infringes  something  c^ 

"ilredl;  aittvisiier. 

Violence,  vl'i*l4n3e.  s.  (179) 

Force,.  atMngth  appticd  to  amy  purpose;  an «!» 
taeh,  an  asaiilt,  a  oiurder;  outrage,  tmjaef< 
force  ;  eagerness,  vehemence ;  injury,  iftfrntg^^ 
meot,  forcible  defloration. 

VfOlBNT,  vl'A-l^t.a.  (287) 
Forcible,  a^ng  ^itB  strtfngth;  prodaced  of 
eerrhiwed  by; force;,  not  natural,  aot  brought 
ttfkktc;  onjuitty  assailant,  murdeitJtis ;  un- 
MMoaBiy  vtJMKttt  i  excorttd,  not  vohmtary- 
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Violently,  vl'o-l^nt-le.  ad. 

Wuh  force,  forcibly,  vehemently. 

Violet,  vi'6-llt,  s.  (170)  (287) 

A  flower. 

Violin,  vi-o4in\  s.  (528) 

A  fiddle,  a  stringed  instrument. 
ViOLIST,  vi'£l!st,  S. 
A  player  on  the  viol. 

Violoncello,  ve-6.lftn.tsh?l'o.  s. 

(300)  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
Viper,  vi' pur.  s.  (98) 

A  serpent  of  that  species  which  briqg  its 
yoiug  alive ;  any  thing  mischievous. 

Viper INE,  vi'pur-ine.  a.  (149) 
Belonging  to  a  tiper. 

Viperous,  vi'pfir-Ss.  a.  (314) 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper. 

Virago,  v4-ri'go,  or  vi-ra'go.  «. 
(138)  A  female  warrior,  a  woman  with  the 
qyalidesof  a  roan.— See  Lumbago. 

Virelay,  vlr'e-Ii 


hope  for  tlie 
use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of 


said  he  converted  into  wurtut\  and  in  iJie 
word  ungrateful  he  displaced  the  y,  and  made 
it  tngratefuly  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said 
letters.  To  this  complaint,  Garrick  replied  in 
the  following  epigram. 
"  If  it  is,  as  you  say,  that  I've  injured  a  letter, 
*'  rU  change'my  note  soon,  and  I  ho 

«  better: 
**  May  the  rij 

**  men, 

«  Hereafter  be  fix'd  by  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
**  Mort   devoutly  1  wish   they  may  both  have 

"  their  due, 
**  And«hdt  /may  be  never  mistaken  for  IJV 
Murphfi  Ufe  rf  GmrricJt. 

ViRTUELESS,ver^tshu-l^s.  a. 
Wanting  vinwe,  deprived  of  virtue ;  not  hav- 
ing efficacy,  wiiioui  operating  qualities. 

Virtuoso,  vcrltido' si.  s. 

A  man  skilled  in  antique  or  natural  curiosi- 
ties ;  a  man  studious  ot  pinting,  statuary,  or 
0j%hite6iure.  The  plural  of  this  word  is  writ- 
ten virtuosi,  and  pronounced  Fir-too-o-se. 


A  sort  of  little  aniicnt  French  poem,  that  j  ViRTUOUS,  ver'tsbu-us.  a,  (463) 
consisted  only  of  two  rhymes  and  short  verses,  j     Morally  good  j  chaste ;  done  in  consequence 
ViRENT,  Vi'rent.  a,  I     ?^  oiO">I  goodness;  efficacious,  powerful;  hav- 


VisiONARY,  vlzh'Sn-a^rc.  a- 
Affi:ded  by  phantoms,  disposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions on  the  imagination;  imagioaiy,  not 
real,  seen  in  a  dream. 

Visionary,  yfzh'un-a-rc.  s. 

One  whose  imagination  is  disturbed. 

To  Visit,  viz'ft.  v,a. 

To  eo  to  see ;  to  send  good  or  evil  judicially ; 
to  salute  with  a  pesent ;  10  come  to  a  survey 

with  judicial  authority. 

To  Visit,  viz'it.  v.  n. 
To  keep  up  the  intercourse  of  ceremopial  sa- 
lutations at  the  houses  of  each'othcr.^ 

Visit,  vfz'it.  s. 


19  viz 
The  zGt  of  going  to  see  another. 

Visitable,  viz'e-ta-bl.  au 


(405) 


Green,  aot  faded 

VXRGE,  virje,  s.  (los) 
A  dean's  mace. 

ViRGiNj  ver'jfn.  s.  (los) 
A  maid,  a  woman  unacquainted  with   man  ; 
a  woman   not  a  mother;  any  thing  untouched 
or  unmingled ;  the  sign  of  the  sodiiick  in  which 
the  sun  is  in  August.  I 

(|:jr  See  the  delicate  sound  of  the  first  i  in  this 
woi-d  illustrated.  Principles,  No.  101. 

Virgin,  vir'jfn.  a.  (237) 
Befitting  a  virgin,  suiuble  to  a  virgin,  maid- 
enly. 

Virginal,  yer'jin-aU  a.  (ss) 

Maiden,  maidenly,  pertaining  to  a  virgin. 

Virginal,  ver'jin-al.  s. 

More  usually  Virginals.    A  musical  instru- 
ment so  called  because  used  by  young  ladies. 

Virginity,  ver-jin'e-te.  s. 
Maidenhead,  unacquaintance  with  man. 

Virile,  vi'rile.  s,  (l40) 
Belonging  to  a  man. 

Virility,  vi-r!l'e-ti,  or  ve-ril'e-ti. 

a.  (138)  Manhood,  charaQer  of  a  man ;  power 
of  procreation. 

Virtu,  vir-tij'.  s. 

A  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  and  curiosities  cf 
i)ature. — Mason, 

Virtual,  vcr'tshu-al.  a.  (88) 
Having  the  efficacy  without  the  sensible  part. 

ViRTUALiTY,  ver-tshu-al'e-tc.  s. 
Efficacy, 


"6    TIMUl 

e     \ 


(110) 


vfs'se-ratc. 


V.  a. 


Virtually,  vlr'tshfi-a!-e.  ad. 

In  effi:£l,  though  not  formally. 

Virtue,  ver'tshu.  s.  (los)  (46j) 

Moral  goodiless;  a  particular  moral  excellence; 
meical  quality  ;  medicinal  efficacy ;  efficacy, 
power;  aaing  power ;  secret  agency,  efficacy ; 
bravery,  valour;  excellence,  that  which  gives 
excellence ;  one  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy. 

ff^  Dr.  Hill  published  in  a  pamphlet  a  petition 
from  the  letters  I  and  U  to  D<)vid  Garrick, 
Esq.  both  complaining  of  terrible  grievances 
imposed  upon  them  by  that  great  a 6) or,  who 
frequently  banished  them  from  their  j  roper 
sutioos ;  as  in  the  word  wrtue^  which  tocy 


ing  wonderful  or  eminent  properties ;  havirg 
mediclRal  qualities^ 

Virtuously,  ver'tshu-us-le.  ad. 

In  a  Virtuous  manner. 

VlRTUOUSNESS,  ver'tshu-us-n2s.  s. 
The  state  or  chara6ier  of  being  virtuous. 

Virulence,  vfr'urlcnse 
Virulency,  v!r'" 

MentJ  poison,  malignitjr,  acrimbny  of  temper, 
bitterness.  ;. 

Virulent,  vlr'u-lent.  a.  (lio) 
Poisonous,  venomous ;« poisoned  in  the  mind, 
bitter,  malignant. 

Virulently,  vir'u-llnule.  ad. 

Malignantly,  with  bitterness.. 

Visage,  viz'idje.  s.  (90) 
Fdce,  coimtenance,  look. 

To  Viscerate,  v' 

To  embowel,  to  exentcrate. 
VisGiD,  yfs'sfd.  a. . 
Glutinous,  tenacious. 

Viscidity.,  v^-sld'e-tc.  s.  (i38) 

Glutinousness  tenacity,  ropiness;  glutinou 
concretion. 

V1SC9SITY,  vis-kps'e-t^.  s. 
Giutinousness,  tenacity,  a  glutinous  substance 

Viscount,  vi'k^unt.  s.  (458) 

A  nobleman  next  in  degree  to  an  earl. 

Viscountess,  vi'k6unt-es.  s. 

The  lady  of  a  viscount. 

Viscpus,  vis'kus.  a.  (314) 
Glutinou'S,  sticky,  tenacious. 

Visibility,  viz-i-bil'i-te.  s. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  perceptible  by 
the  eye;  state  of  being  apparent,  or  openly 
discoverable. 

Visible,  viz'e-bl.  a.  (405)   • 
Perceptible  by  the  eye;  discovered  to  the  eye; 
apparent,  open,  Conspicuous^ 

Visibleness,  viz'e-bUne$.  s* 

State  or  quality  of  being  visible. 

VlilBLY,  v\T.'h-h\k.  ad. 
In  a  mannner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

Vision,  vtzh'Sn.  s.  (451) 

Sight,  the   feculty  of  seeing;  ife  aft  of  fee- 
ing; a  snpern3tural  appearance,   a  speftrc,  a 
phantom;   a  dream,  something  shown  in  a^ 
dream. 


\z'h 

Liable  to  be  visited.- 

Visitant,  viz'i-tant,  s.  (ss) 

One  who  goes  to  see  another. 

Visitation,  vlz-e^ta'shfin,  s. 

The  zQ.  of  visitinff ;  obje£l  of  visits ;  judici^ 
visit  or  perambuTation ;  judicial  evil  stoi  by 
God ;  communication  of  divine  lovte. 

Visitatorial,  viz-i-ta-ti'ri-al.  a. 

Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor. 

Visiter,  vfz^lutur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  comes  to  another ;   an  occasioinl 

judge. 

VisiVE.  vi^siv.  a.  (l40)  (15?)  (428) 
Formed  in  the  ad  of  seeing. 

Visor,  vfz'ur.  s.  (166) 
A  mask  used  to  disfigure  and  disguise. 

VisoRED,  vlz'fird.  a.  (359)- 
Masked. 

ViSTA,  vis'tl  S.  (02) 

View,  prosper  through  an  aveiroe* 
Visual,  vizh'fi-Sh  a.  (451) 

Used  in  signs,  exercising  the  power  of  S'ghi, 

Vital,  vi'tal.  a.  (es) 

Contributing  toiife.  necessary  to  life;  relatii^ 
io  life ;  containing  life ;  being  the  seat  of  life ; 
so  disposed  as  to  live ;  essential,  duely  ne- 
cessary. 

Vitality,  vi-tal'i-tl.  s. 

Power  of  subsisting  in  life. 

Vitally,  vi'tal-e.  ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  life.   ' 

Vitals,  vi'talz.  s. 

Parts  essential  to  life. 

To  Vitiate,  vish'i-ate.  v.  a. 
To  deprave,  to  spoil,  to  make  less  pore. 

Vitiation,  vfsh-e-i'shSn.  s. 

Depravation,  corruption. 
ViTiauSi  vish'Ss.  a.  (^6l) 
Corrupt,  wicked,  opposite  to  virtiiont  5  cor- 
rupt, having  physical  ill  qualities. 

ViTiousLY,  v!sh'us-le.  ad. 

Not  virtuously,  corruptly. 

Vitiousness,  vish'us.fics.  s, 

.    Corruptness,  state  of  being  vitioiis. 

Vitreous,  v!t*trt.us.  a. 

Glassy;  consisting  of  glass,  resembling  glass. 

ViTREOusNESs,  vlt'trc-fls-ncs. 8. 
Resemblance  of  glass. 

Vetrificable,  vi-trif  fe-ka-bl.  a. 
Convertible  iuto  glass. 

To  Vetrificate,  vl-ir!f'fe.kiie. 

V.  a.  To  change  into  glass. 

VETRiFiCATroN,  vit'tr^-fe-ka'shuii. 
8.  Production  of  glass,  a£l  of  changing,  or. 
state  of  being  changed  into  glass. 
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n6r  (167),  not  (163)  j  tSbe {171),  tfib  (i72)»  bflll  (173) ;  iil  (299)  5  p6&nd  (313)  thin  (466),  THis  (469). 
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To  Vitrify,  v!t'tre.fi.  v.  a.  (i83) 

To  change  into  glass. 

To  Vitrify,  vit'tre-fi.  v.  ". 

To  become  glass. 
Vitriol,  vit'tre-ul.  s.(i66) 

Vitriol  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  xnetallick 

matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt. 
ViTRlOLATE,  vii'tre-o-Iatc.      1 
ViTRlOLATED,  vii're-o-la-led.  /  / 

Impregnated  with  vUriol,  consi&tio^  of  vitriol 
ViTRiOLiCK,  vit-re-6l'ik. 
ViTRiOLOUS,  ve-tri'6-lus.  ^ 

Resembling  vitriol,  containiog  vitriol. 

ViTULiNE,  vit'tshu-line.  a.  (149) 

Belongiag  to  a  calf. 
ViTUPERABLE»  .  ve-ii'per-a-bl,     or 

vi-tu'per-a-bl.  a.  (l38)  U05) 
Blame- worthy. 

To  Vituperate,  ve-tu'per-5te,  or 

vi-tu'per-ate.  V,  a.  (l38) 

To  blame,  to  censure. 
ViTUPERATiONjV^-ti.p^r-a'slmn,  or 

vi-tu-per-a'shun.  s. 
Blame,  censure. 

Vivacious,   ve-vi'shus,   or  vl-va'- 

shus.a.  (i38) 
Long-lived ;  spritely,  gay,  aflive,  live. 

ViVACiousNESS,  ve-va'sJius--\ 
ncs,orvi-va'shus-nes.  (l38)l 

Vivacity,  vi-vas'e-te,  or  vi-  (^' 
vas'e-te.  -^ 

Liveliness,  spriteliness ;  longevity,  length  of 
life;  power  of  living. 

Vivid,  vtv'id.  a.  (544) 

Lively,  quick,  strikine^  spritely,  a£Hve. 

Vividly,  viv'td-lL  ad. 

With  life,  with  quickness,  with  strength. 

Vividness,  vfv'id-nes.  s. 

Life,  vigour,  quickness. 

To  Vivificate,  vi-v!f'fe-k5te.  y.  n. 

(13S)  To  make  alive,  to  inform  with  life,  to 
animate  ;  to  recover  from  such  a  change  of 
form  as  seems  to  destroy  the  properties. 

ViviFiCATiON,  v!v-e-fc-ki'shun.  s. 
The  a6l  of  giving  life. 

ViviFiCK,  vi-yif'jk.  a.  (l38)  (509) 
Giving  life,  making  alive. 

To  Vivify,  viv'e-fi.  v.  a.  f  183) 

To  make  alive,  to  animate,  to  endoe  with  life. 

Viviparous,  vi-vip'pa-rus.  a.  (i38) 

Bringing  the  young  alive,  opposed  to  Ovi- 
parous.- 

VixeK,  vfk'sn.  s.  (ibs) 
Vixen  ts  the  name  of  a  she-fox ;  and  applied 
to  a  woman,  whose  nature  is  thereby  compared 
to  a  she-fox. 

Vizard,  vtz^urd.  s.  (88) 
A  mask  used  for  disguise. 

Vizier,  viz'yere.  s. 

The  prime  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Ulcer,  ul'sur.  s.  (98) 

A  sore  of.cominuance,  not  a  new  wound. 

To  Ulcerate,  ul'sur-ite.  v.  a. 
To  disease  with  sores. 

Ulceration,  ul-$ur-a'sbun.  s. 

The  aft  of  breaking  into  ulcers ;  ulccr^^sorc. 

Ulcerous.  uVsur-us.  a  {555) 
.Affli£ked  with  lores. 
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Ulcerousness,  fil'sur-fis-nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  ulcerous.  ^  * 

Ulcered,  ul'&urd.  a.  (339) 

Grown  by  time  from  a  hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

Uliginous,  u-l!d'jin-u$.  a. 

Slimy,  muddy.  • 

Ultimate,  ul'te-tnat.  a.  (91) 

liitcodedin  the  last  resort. 

Ultimately,  Ql'tc-maule.  ad. 

In  the  last  consequence. 
Ultimity,  uUtim'e-te.  s. 

I'he  last  stage,  the  last  consequence. 

Ultramarine,  dl-ira-ma-reen'.  s. 

([112)  One  of  the  noblest  blue  colours  used 
in  painting,  produced  by  caicinaiion  from  the 
stone  called  -lapis  lazuli. 
Ultramarine,  ul-tra-ma-rein'.'a. 
{112)  Being  beyond  the  sea,  foreign. 

Ultramontane,  ul-ira-mon'tane.  ' 

a.  Being  beyond  the  mountains. 

Ultramundane,  Ol-tra-muti'dane. 

a.  Being  beyond  ihe  world. 
Umbel,  um'bel.  s. 

In  Botai.y,  the  extremity  of  a  stalk  or  branch 
divided  into  several  pediments  or  rays,  begin- 
ning from  the  same  point,  and  opening  so  as 
to  form  an  inverted  cone. 

MBELLATED,  um'bel-la-ted.  a. 
n  Botany,  is  said  of  fiuwers  when  many  of 
them  grow  together  in  uml>c'ls. 

Umbelliferous,  um-bel-lff'fer-us. 

a.  Used  of  plants  that  bear  many  flowers, 
growing  upon  many  footstalks.  (51H) 

Umber,  um'bfir.  s.  (98) 
A  colour^  a  fiUi.    The  umber  and  grayling 
differ  in  nothing  but  their  names. 

Umbered,  um'burd.  a.  (^5g) 

Shaded,  clouded. 

Umbilical,  um-bil'c-kil.  a. 

Belonging  to  the  navel. 

Umbl5S,  um/blz.  s.  (405) 
A  deer*s  entrails. 

Umbo,  um'bo.  s. 

The  point  or  prominent  part  of  a  buckler. 

Umbrage,  urn'bndjc.  s.  (90) 
Shade,  screen  of  trees ;  shadow,  appearance] 
resentment,  oHence,  suspicion  of  injury. 

Umbrageous,  um-bri'je-us.  a. 

Shady,  yielding  shade. 

UMBRAGEOUSNEss,um-bra'je-us-nls 

s.  Shadiness.  « 

Umbr.\tile,  um'bra-tll.  a.  (l45) 

Being  in  the  shade. 

Umbrella,  um-brel'la,.  1 

Umbrell,  um'brel.         /*' 
A  screen  used  in  hot  countries  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  oif  the  rain. 

Umbrosity,  um-brus'e-te.  s.    • 
Shadiness,  exclu2>ion  of  light. 

Umpirage,  um'pe-ndje.  s.  (90) 

Arbitration,  friendly  decision  of  a  controversy. 

Umpire,  um'pirc.  s.  (i4o) 
An  arbitrator,  one  who,  as  a  common  friend, 
decides  disputes. 

(}^  This  word,  says  Johnson,  M/nsbeiJi}*  with 
great  applause  from  Skinner,  derives  from 
unpere;  in  French,  z  father.  But  whatever 
maybe  its  derivation,  one  should  think,  in  pro- 
nunciation, it  ought  to  class  with  empire :  and 
yet  we  find  our  orthdepists  considerably  di- 
vided in  the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  both 
these  words. 


Dr.Kenrick,   Mr.  Scott,  W*  Jo^n- 
ston,    and  Mr.  Perry,  rhyme  it  with 
fire ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Buchaoan» 
with  the  first  of  fyr-^-mid* 
Umpire.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  rhyme 
it  with/r^;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.Scott« 
and  Buchanan,   with  fear',   and  Dr. 
Kenrick  with  the  first  of  pyr-a-mid. 
Amidst  this  variety  and  inconsistency  we   fiiid 
a  prepondcrancy  to  the  long  sound  of  /,  as  in 
fire  I   and  this,  in  my  opinioQ»   is  the  mosc 
eligible. 
Rampire  and  Fanftire  fbllow  the  same  analogy  2 
and  Satire  and  Samphire  may  be  looked  on  as 
irregular. 

UN,un. 
A  negative  particle  much  used  in  composition. 
It  is  placed  almost  at  will  before  adje£Uves  and^ 
adverbs. 

ijf^  Mr.  Mason  has  very  justly  observed,  thaif 
*'  one  uniform  effeft  is  not  always  created  by 
**  un  prefixed.  Thus  the  word  tinexfrfssi've 
*'  (as  used  by  both  ShAespcare  and  Milton)  is 
**  not  barely  made  negative  by  ihe  composi- 
"'tion  but  is  also  changed  from  a^inte  to 
"  passive."  To  these  observations  we  may 
add,  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton's  use  of  un- 
expressinfe  for  unexpressihle  or  inexpressible ^ 
is  very  licentious,  and  ought  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Latin  preposition  in,  and  the 
English  un^  are  sufficiently  ambiguous  without 
such  unmeaning  licenses,  which  were  intro- 
duced when  the  lanQfuage  was  less  studied,  and 
perhaps  merely  to  help  out  a  hobbling  line  in 
poetry.  The  Latin  preposition  in  is  negative 
m  insensible,  and  what  is  direftly  opposite  to 
it,  is  intensive  in  injiammaeaty.    The  English 

r:position  un  is  privative  in  untried;  aiid,  if 
may  be  allowed  the  word,  retroaifiife  into 
undoi  a  stick  which  has  been  bent,  may^  when 
made  straight,  be  said  to  be  unbent >  but  if  it  was 
previously  straight,  we  cannot  so  properlv  say 
It  is  unbent ^  as  that  it  is  not  bent. — See  Un- 
principled. 

Unabashed,  un-a-basht'.  a.  (359) 

Not  shamed,  not  confined  by  modesty. 

Unable,  un-4'bl.  a.  (405) 

Not  having  ability ;  weak,  impotent. 

Unabolished,  un-a^bol'lsht.  a. 

Not  repealed,  remaining  in  force. 

Unacceptable,  un-ak'sep-ta^bl.  a« 
Not  pleasing,  not  such  as  is  wejl  received. 

Unacceptableness,  un-ak'sep-ta* 

bl-nes.  s. — See  Acceptable. 

State  of  not  pleasing. 
UNACC£SSiBL£N£SS,'un-ak-se5'se«bl- 
nesrs. 
Sute  of  not  being  to  be  attained  or  approached. , 

Unaccommodated,.    6n-ak-kim^- 

tno-da-tcd.  a.  ,       ^ 

Unfurnished  with  external  convenience. 

Unaccompanied, 

ntd.  a  (283) 
Not  attended. 

Unaccomplished,     un-ak-kom^ 
plisht.  a.  (359) 

Unfinished,  incomplete. 

UNACCOUNTABLE,3n-ak-kidn'ta-bI. 
a.  (405)  Not  explicable,  not  to  be  solved  by 
reason ;  not  reducible  to  role ;  not  subjeS^- 
not  controlled. 


{in-ak»kdm'pa- 


Unaccountably, 
bU.  ad. 

Strangely. 


fin-ak-ki&n'tl. 
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fidr 'Ua0X  Bim(7A)y&{7f)^tMl\93\ fit  (at)  J  tnA(g3i,  m&  h^hplt^  (kJs).  pfn  (107);  nA  (i^)/iii4Te  (r64), 


Not  exacl :  properly,  fttaccurate. 

a.  Not  i^,  DOi  h4>itimf4tf  n^W«  noi  Msuf^l. 

Un  ack  now  LCD  a  ED,    u»-ak-nol'  - 
'    !!djd.  a.  (»28>  (55Q> 
Not  owned. 

U  N  ACQ  U  A.IN  T  Arc  Q«,,  $l»4k4*^'V  - 
tans«.  €.( 
Want -of  familiarity'. 

Unac(juainted.  ^n-Sk-kwSjn't^d.a. 

Not  known,  uimsim,  not  familiarly  kix>wn ; 
not  havfng  familiar  knowledge. 

UnActiX^e,  un-ak'tiv.  a. 

meat ;  n^'bus^^  jmk  diligcMt ;  livriAg  n»  effi- 
cacy :  more  properly  ina3i*ve* 

UHADMifteD^  uB"^«^lrd^  a.  (559) 
^Not  ragwdrd  wiik  honfiur* 

UNADOaEiy,  dn-Sr-dord',  a,  (359} 
Not  worshipped. 

UbiA0Yi.s£.D,  uo^ld-vud'.  a,.  (3l5c>) 

I^ip^uctoJ;,     iodiiriy^.i,    dpne  widMUj^  due 
thoH^,  ridi* 

ted.  a.  (3*5()) 

Genuine;    npt  counter^;  having  no  base 
mixttirc. 

UwAFf ECTEU,  ujn-af-fik't2d.  a. 

Iteal>  not  hyppcriiical;  free  from  aitcHion; 

i>pcn«  .cawdid,    si;u;ere;    dpi  formed  l>y  too 

rtgid  obi^fvauoo,  of  r^UBi  not  movxd;  not 

touched. 
UHAF;FfiCTiNG>dn-af-fek'tiiig.  a. 

(4 10)  Niot  pBthefeickf  not  mov^^ the  piuiofts. 

Unaid.ed,  Sn-aM^d.  a. 

Not  assisiccf,  not  helped. 
UjiAU&*iABUE,  j4oiak'.yen-a-bJ.  »« 

(113}  Not  ^hendhle,  not  tr9Qsferai»lc>  . 

UwALLi&D,  un-al-lid'.  su  (283) 

Havirtg  no  powerful  relation ;  havini;  tio  CQVi- 
mon  nature,  not  congenial. 

Unalt^rabj;,e.  un4l'tur-a-MV  a. 

Incapable pf  bpng  alrered. 

Unanimous,  yii-naif'^-mSs.  a* 

Being  of  one  mind,  agreeing  in  design  or  opi- 
fiioA* 
Un  ANOINTED,  fin-S-no!rt'ted.  a. 
Nut  anoiniedt  iiu  prcparcd  for-  d«ath  by  «3^ 
trcme  oa^iiEta* 


!     Unfitness,    iinsiiM»lenr$»;  dalness,  wtnt  of 
I     apprehension;    uufcadMCH,    disfiuUfiubon, 
want  of  {KopeitfiQ*. 

Unargued,  ujiJr'guile.  a...(35«i 

Not  disputed ;  not  censured. 

jUn  ARMED,  Aa-armd'.  a,  (3*9^ 
Having  no  armour,  having  naweaivna. 

U  N  \%Tf  OL,  un-irt' fill',  a. 
Having  no  art  or  cuonwg ;  w»aiii:v}.tkiU. 

'Unasked,  uH-askt'.  a.  (3=59) 
Not  soughi  by  soKdt»ioiis 

Unas^ iRiMC»  fin^s-pJ^Tlng.  a. 
Ho»  aifeibitiow. 

Un ASSAILED,  fln-as-sild'.  a. 

Not  attacked,  not  assaulted. 


jUn'assisted,  dn-as.s!&'tcd.  a« 

Not  iHplptd. 

Unassisti.n<;^  Sn^asi-^'tfng.  a. 
^iviog  no  help. 

Unassured,  dii-a«k,iird' .  a.  (369) 

Not  confident ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

UmcAJ^taimable,  uti-at-t4'na-bL  3. 
Noft  (o  be  gRMwd  OF-  obiaiaed,  being  out  of 


un 


k-ih! 


na* 


fin-^n'sur-a-bi. 


a. 


UNAN,SWEtlABLE, 
Not  Co  be  refaitid. 

Unanswerj.d,  5n-an'surd.  a. 
-  Not  oppfvsed  hy  a  reply;  not  confuted 5  not 
sufuhly  returued. 

UnappaIkLED;  un-ap-pawld'.  a^ 
Not  diunied,  iiQ^  impr<^d  l»y  fcar- 

Unaj?p£asauj.e,  in-ap-p^'za-bl.  a. 
Noi  to  b<-  picificd,  implacable. 

Unapprehensive,  Qn-ap-pr.e*hljif- 

s^v.  a.»  ^  ,    p  . 

Not  undligent,  jiot  tcady  of  conception  ;  not 
SuspcMi.^g.  ^  -^ 

Unafpivoached,  un-ap-protsh'ed, 
a.   (350)  Iti^ccessiblc. 

U.NAPFR,OrVfcp,  un-ap..prwvd'..  3U 

059)  ^Jol  approved. 

Uf  \PT,  un-apt'.  a. 
tfiW,  i'«  apprehensive  J  not  ready,  not  pro- 
pr.i«;'' ;  L'c^K,  not  (^ualined;  iuiproper^  unfit, 


Un  ATTAIN  ABLENESS, 

bl-n^s.  s.  . 
State  of  being  out  of  reach. 

U.VAtTBMPTED,  uii-at-tliBp'ted,  a. 

UiUri(£d,%not  euaycd^ 

Unattended,  un-at-t^n'did,  a. 

Having  no  retioue  or  attendetts* 

Umauaila»ub,  un-a-viMa-W.  a. 
Uieless,  vain  witii  Kt pcd  to  any  purpose. 

Unavaiiisg^  uD-a-vS' l!ng.  a.  (410) 

Useless,  vain. 

Unavoida^^lb,  fln-a.v&id'a-W.  a. 

Inevitable,  not  to  be  shisfined*. 

UNAVoiDaD,  fl!n4-y3id'id.  a« 
Inevitable- 

.Unauthorised,  fiiKiw'AAfir-Izd.  a, 

Njot  supported  by  ^uthonty«  not  properly  com  - 

missioned. 

Unaware,  5n-a. wire'. (52d)l    , 
Unawares,  un-a-wArE',-        /^"* 

,  Withjuu^t  previous  mcdtiatioQi;  umatptQttBy^ 
when  it  is  not  thought- o^.  luddsnly* 

^f  Tlaesc  words,  like  sfkroeotiifiB,  are  sqidc-i 
times  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  souk:- 
times  on^he  lasf^  as  the  rhythm  of  the  scntcoco 

.    KeiB» torequire.^^Sce  C OMVO o o R £.• 

UnaV/ED,  8n-^d'.  a.  {359). 
Unrestraiosd  by  fear  or  rcwreucc. 

Unbacked,  un-baki'.  a.  (3.>.q) 
Not  famed,  not  t<mg.hr  to  bea^  the  lider  ;  not 
couiucnanced,  ilot  iidcd; 


To  Un&ar,  fin-blr'.  v;a. 

To  open  by  removing  th^bars ;  to  unbolt. 
Unbarbeo,  dftujiarUd^.  a* 
Wor  ^ven. 

Un  BETTER  ED,  un-bat^urd*.  a. 

Net  irjured  by  blows. 

UNBEATEtjr..  un-b^'tn.  a, 

N«t  treated  yiih  blowsj  not  trodden. 

Unbecpming,  ui>-be-kum'!ng,  .a. 

Indc-cent,  unsuitable^  i(idccorqu&* 

To  Unb*d^  uji^bed',  V.  a. 
To  we  &om  a  bod. 

UNBRFtTTIN«,  UtV-beJit'tblgi  ?. 
Not  bosoming,  not  suitable. 


UNiRCOT,^n-bi-g&'.  \ 

Unbegotteh,  un-bc-got'tn.  J  *• 
Eternal,  without  gencraiionr;   nor  j'Ct  £eoe« 
rated.  ' 

Unbelirp,  Sn-bJ-l^f .  jf. 

Incredulity;  infidelity,  irrcligion. 
To  Unbeljeve,  un-be-Ieiv'.  v.  a. 

To  dijfredft,  not  to  tnisl;'nm  to  ihini  real 

or  true* 

An  infidd,  oM  wlio  believccnoit  ihe^cfipar^ 
of  God. 

UNBEMDiNG^dn-bittMing.  a.  (410) 
Not  suflfering  fkxarO)  dovocod  to  idMiDa. 

UNBENEVOLENT,UD.bi-niv'v&-!ent. 
9.  Noikind. 

Unbenepiced.  3n-bQn'ne*&Ua. 

Not  preferred  to  a  benefice. 

Unbbnighted,  fin*b4-«utf 'id*  a. 

Never  visited  by  darkness. 

Unbenign,  un-be-niae'.  a« 

Malignant,  malevolent. 

Unbent,  un-blnt'.  a. 

Not  siiained  by  the  string;  having;  tbe  bow 
unstigng ;  not  crushed,  net  subducT'i  related, 
not  intent. 

Unbeseeming,  fin-be-s^Ao'ing.  a. 

Unbecomiog. 

Unbesooght,  dn-bl-slwt'.  ». 

Not  ihireated. 
Unbewailed,  dn.b^\v4ld^.  a. 

Not  lamented » 

To  Unbias,  un.bi'as.  v.  a. 
To  free  from  any  cxteiiMi  motive^  to  d«8^ 
tangle  from  j  r  ^ndice. 

Unbid,  uii-bld'.  1 

UNBiDDEN,un-bIdda'.J  ^-  , 

Uninvited,  uncon^manded  |  spontaneoui* 
Unbigotted,  ua^big'ut^di  a. 

Free  from  bigotry. 

(^  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.Sheridaa  sptli  tbi) 
word  wiih  double  r,  ihoiij»h  the  simple  A^m/* 
has  but  one.  This  certainly  is  an  ioccHiststency 
which  no  auihoriiy  can  justify  .—Sec  BxG* 

OTED. 

To  Unbind,  Sn-bW.  v;  av 

To  loose,  to  untie.  . 

ToUnrjshop,  un-bfek'-Sp.  v.  a» 

To  deprive  of  episcopal  0(dcr«. 

Unbitte'd,  uiirbh'ted.  a. 

Unbridled,  unrestrained 
UNBi.A.MAaj.E>uji-bli'ma-bl.  a. 

Nor- culpable. 

Unblt^m-isw^d,  fln-Wfrtr'fshf.  a. 

Free  from  turpimde,  free  from  reproach. 
Unblenched,  dn-W^rrsht^.  a. 

Not  ditgraccdt  not  injured  by  any  soil.  • 
Unbi.EST,  un-blest'.  a. 

Accursed,     excluded      from     BencdiAwo; 

wretched,  uohippyj 

UNBi.ooDiED,dn-Wdd^}rf.  a.  fem^) 
(104)  Not  stained  wis^  Uood. 

UN.Bi.awN  4  un^bioira'.  a» 
Having  the  bud  yet  unerp^vided*. 

UNBLUNTfiiX,  uiKbiunc/ldb  a. 
'    Not  becoming  obtus^w 

IUn BODIED,  un-bod'lA  a«  (28a) 
Incorporeal,  iromaicri^;  freed  from,  tbc  bod^ 

To  Unbolt,  un^bolt'.  vi  a» 

:   To  set  open«  to  unbar. 

Unbolted,  un-bo^t'-^d.  a. 
Coaise,  i^ross,  ooit  refined; 


• 
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U>rBONNETF.i>,  fifi-bSri'iiil-id*  a. 

Warning  a  hat  or  bonnet. 
UNioOKi8«9  &n-bi&k'fsh.  a. 

Not  studiout  of  books  s  not  oultivaifid  fay  cni- 

dttUm. 
Unborn,  un-blm'.  a. 

Not  yet  brought  into  life,  futore. 
Unboraowko,  dn-b&r'r&ie.  a. 
GenuiDe,  native,  ooc*sown. 

Unbottomed,  &ti<b2t'(un)(].  a. 

Without  bottom,  bottomless;  having  no  scAid 
(bundatioo. 

To  Unbosom,  un-biz'&m.  v. a. (169) 

To  reveal  in  confidence;  to  open,  to  diickMe. 

See  Bosom. 
Unsought,  in-biwt'.  a. 

Oblained  without  money;   not  finding  mf 

purchaser. 
Unbound^  dn-bound  •  a* 

LoQcc*  not  tied ;  vnntiqg  a  cover ;  preterit  af 

Unbind. 

Unbounded,  fin-bound'Id.  a. 

XJnlimited,  unrestrained.' 

Unboundedly,  un-b&and'2d-li«  ad. 

Without  bounds,  without  limits. 

Unboun^edn  ess,  &n-biuiid''ld-n&. 

s.  Exemption  from  limits. 

Unbowed^  un-bode'.  a. 
Not  bent. 

To  Unbowbi.^  3a-biu'2L  v.  n. 
To  eKenterate,  to  eviscerate. 

To  Unbrace,  4n-br4se'.  v.  a. 

To  kme,  to  rcUx;    to  make  the  cfothcs 

loose* 
UnbreatheDj  £a-breTHd\  v.  a. 

Kot  exercised. 

Unbred,  fin-brld'.  a, 

Kpt  iostm6bd  in  civility,  ill  educated^,  not 
taught. 

Unbreeched.  ua-britsbt'.  a*  (339} 
*        Having  no  breecnes. 

UNBRiBED)  Sn-bnbd'.  a. 
Not  influenced  by  monry  or  gifts. 

tJNBRiDLED,  un-bri'dld.  a.  (359) 

Licemious,  not  restrained* 
Unbroke,  dn-brokc'.     1 
tJi9BROK£N,  un-br^'kn.  /  * 

Not  violated;  not  subdued,  not  weakened; 

not  umed. 

Un brotherlike,  un-bruTH 

.dr.llkc 
Un brotherly.  ufi.br&TH'ur 

111  suiting  with  the  chaiader  of  a  biotber. 
To  Unbuckle,  fin-buk'kl.  v.  a. 

To  loose  from  bnckks. 

To  Unbuild,  un-b!ld'.  v.  a. 

To  raze,  to  destroy. 

Unbuilt,  unlbilt'.  a» 

Not  yet  ereSed. 

Ui^ BURIED,  &n-blr'rld.  a.  (292) 
Not  imerred,   not  hoooored  with  the  rites  of 
funeral. 


^To  Uneutton,  dn-but'm.  v.  a* 
To  loose  any  thine  buttoned. 

Uncalcined,  6n-kSl'sind.  a. 

Fite  from  calcination. 
UmcallbDj  ftn-klwld'.  a. 

Noc«iQmoitfd,  hot  sent  finr,  not  demanded. 

Uncancelled,  dn-kHn'slld.  a.  (gg) 

Noteiazed,  not  abronted. 

UNCiVNaNiCAL.  Qn-k&^n&n'^e.kal.  a. 
Not  agreeable  10  the  canons. 

Uncapable,  in-ki'i^a-bl.  a. 
Notcaoable,  not  sysceptibfe;  more  properly 
incapgihU.' 

UncarnatEj  dn-kir'nat.  a.  (91)     : 
Not  fleshy ;  more  properlr  incamaU^ 

To  Uncase,  dn-klse  .  v.  a.- 

To  disengage  from  any  coverixig;  to  flay. 
Uncaucht,  in-kW.  a. 

.    Not  yet  caught. 

Un<Pausbd,  dn-klwzd'.  a, 
Hnring  no  precedent  caose. 

Uncautious,  dnJciw'shus.  a. 
Not  wary,  heedless. 

Uncertain,  dn.s2rMn..a.  (208) 

jDoabtfiil,  not  certainly  known;  doubrful,  not 
having  certain  knowledge;  not  sure  in  the 
consequence;  unsettled,  unr^hur. 

Uncertainty,  un.s2r'iTn.t2«  s. 

Dubiousness,   wane  of  knowledge ;  ^  contin- 
want  of  .certainty  i   something  un- 


Sr.   p- 


Unburned,  dn-bdrnd'.l 


(359) 


Unburst,  un-bdrnt       . 
Not  consumed,  not  wasted,  not  injured  by 
fire,  not  heated  with  fire. 

Unburning,  un-bum'!ng.  a« 

Not  consuming  by  heat. 
To  Unburthen,  dn-bur'THen.  v.a. 

To  rid  of  a  load ;   10  throw  off,  to  disclose 

what  lies  heavjr  on  the  mind. 


To  Unchain,  dn-tsbine'.  v.  a. 

To  tree  from  chains. 

Unchangeable,  iSn-tshanMa-bl.  a* 
Immutable. 

Unchanged,,  dn-tshinjd^  a,  (359) 

Not  altered;  not  alterable. 

Unchangeableness,  un-tshan'ja- 
bl-nes.  s. 
Immutability. 

UNCHANGEABLY,dn.tshan'ja-bIe.ad. 
ImnHitaUy,  without  change. 

Unchanging,  dn-tshan'jing.  a. 

Soneriog  no  alterition. 

To  UNCriARCE,  dn.tshlije'.  v.  a. 
To  retra£l  an  accusation. 

Uncharitable,  dn-tshar'i^ta-bl.  d. 

Contrary  to  charity,  contrary  to  the  universal 
love  prescribed  by  Chri^ianiiy. 

Uncharitableness,  to^tshar'i^ta- 
bUn^s.  8. 
Want  of  charity. 

Uncharitably,  dn-tshar'c-ia-blc, 

ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 

Unchary,  dn-tsha're.  a. 
Not  waiy,  not  cautious. 

Unchaste,  dn-tshaste'.  a/ 

Lewd,  bbidioous,  not  coniioent. 
Unch astity,  dn-tshSs'tl-te.  s.  (530) 
Lewdness,  incontinence. 

UNCHEERFULNEss.dn-tshJr'fuUnls. 
s^  Melancholy,  gloominess  of  icmpcr.^^See 
Chserful. 

Unchecked,  dn-tshlkt'.  a.  (359) 

Unrestrained. 

Unchewed,  dn-tshudc'.  a.  (359) 
Not  masticated. 

To  Unchild,  dn-tshild'.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  children. 

Unchristian,  dn.kr!5;'tshan.a.(464) 
Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity ;  oncon- 
vencd,  infidel. 

3S 


Unchristianness,  diL-kris'tsban- 
nes.  s.        ^ 
Contrariely  to  Christianity. 

Uncial,  dn'shal.  a. 
Belonging  to  Icttcn  of  a  larger  size  anciently 
used  in  inscriptions.    Capiul  letters. 

Uncircumcised,  dn-s^r'kdic-sizd» 
a.  Not  circumcised,  not  a  Jew. 

UNCiRCUMCisiON,dn-s&r-kdin«sizh' 

Omissbn  of  circnmcision. 

Uncircumscribed,  da-ser-ldm- 

skribd'.  a; 

Unbounded,  unlimited. 
UncircuMspect,  un^s^r'kdm-spekt. 

a.  Not  cautious,  not  vigilant. 

Uncircumstantial,  un-slr-kdm- 
stan'shal.  a. 
JUniAiportant. 

Uncivil,  un-siv'il.  a. 
Unpofiie,   not  agreeable  to  ndts  of  elegance 
or  complaisance. 

Uncivilly,  4n-8}v'!Uji,  ad,   . 

Uopolitely,  not  complaisaotlv. 

Uncivilised,  dn^siv'll-Ud.  a. 

Not  reclaimed  from  barbaiityj  coarse,  inde- 
cent. 

Unclarified.  un-klar'c.fide.  a. 
(aSs)  Not  purged,  not  purified. 

To  Unclasp,  dn-klasp'.  v.  a. 

s    To  open  what  is  shut  with  clasps. 

Unclassick,  dn.klas'sik«  a. 
Not  dassick. 

Uncle,  dng'kl.  s.  (405)  (408) 

The  father  or  mother's  brother. 
Unclean,  dn-kline'.  a. 

Foul,  dirty ; .  filthy  ;    not-  punfied  by  ritual 
pradices;  foul  with  sin;  lewd,  unchaste. 

Unclean  LIN  ESS,  dn-klfn'li-ncs.  s. 

Want  of  cleanliness. 

Uncleanly,  uHrklcnM^,  a. 

Foul, .filthy,  nasty;  indecent,  unchaste. 
UncleannesS;  dn-kline'nis.  s. 

Lew^oe»s,  incontinence  ;  want  of  clcaolinrs% 

nastinessii  sin,  wickedness;   want  of  riuul 

purity. 

Uncleansed,  fin-kllnzd'.  a. 
Notcleai«ed. 

To  Unclew,  dn-klu'.  v.  a. 
To  luido. 

To  UNCLF,NCH,.dn-k*lcnsb\  v.  a. 
To  open  the  closed  band. 

Uncupped,  un-klipi'.  a.  (359) 

WlMilc,  not  cut. 

To  Uncloath,  un-kloTHe'.  v.  a. 
To  strip,  to  make  naked. 

^  Ai  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  the  positive  of 
this  word  CiMbe,  he  ought  ceitainly  10  luve 
written  the  negauvc  Unctoibe. 

To  Unclog,  un-klug'.  v.  a. 
To   diieocmnber,    10   exonerate;   tp  set  at 
liberty. 

To  Uncloister,  Sn.kl61s'tur;  v.d. 

To  set  at  large. 

To  Unclose,  Cn-klozc'.  y.  a, 
Toopop. 

Unclosed,  dn-klozd'.  a. 

Not  separated  by  enclosures. 

Unclouded,  dn-kliu'ded.  a. 

Free  from  ckMids,  clear  from  obscurity,  cot 
darkened. 
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s.  Openness,  freedom  from  cloom. 

Uncloudy,  fin.klid'de.^. 

tree  from  a  cloud. 

To^  Unclutch,  un-klutslj'.  v,  a. 

1  o  open. 

ToUNCorr,3n.kw&lf'.  v.a. 

To  pull  the  C9P  off.— Sec  To  Qu  o  i  T. 

To  Uncoil,  un-k6il'.  v.a. 

To  open  from  being  coiled  or  wrapped  one 
'  part  upon  another. 

Uncoine©,  fin-kSlnd'.  a.  (359) 

NoceeiAcd. 

Uncollected,  fin-koi-Iik'tl<l.  a.  * 

Npt  collected,  pot  reeottefted. 

UKCOLOUHEDyih-kulMtifd.  8. 

Not  stained  with  iny  t^olear,  tn  dyt» 

Ui«t:OM3ED,  Ufl^kilfWl' .  «.  {BS^} 
Not  prted  or  adjusted  by  thexo^, 

Uncomeatable,  dn-kum^&t^44)l.  tt. 

Inaccessible,  uuattMCulfle.  -  *.  i 

UmcomicliW^m,  dn^ittiMe^iies.  8» 

Warn  of  grace,  want  pf  beattif  • 

UNCOME1.Y,  &fl-k&ltlM4.  a. 
'    Not  comely,  WiiitMjK^giiee. 

Uncomfortable,  i]i-kdia'fdr-(&- 
W.  a 


Affording  no  comfort,  aloomy,  dismal,  h)iaer-v 
abWt  rcotiVtng  no  bon£llrt> mdlaublidty. 

U  N  COM  FOrrABLE)^  £SS,  &l-kfim'f&T. 
ta-bUmls.  s. 
Want  of  cheerfulflieis. 

Uncomfortably,  3n-t8tn*f&-lt4-  ' 
bt^.  aa. 

Without  theerfiAiett. 

Uncommanoed,  Sn-kom-xnSpMld. 
a.  Not  comaunidtfd.  (70) 

Uncommon,  fin-koin'm&n.  a. 

Not  frequent,  not  often  found  or  known. 

Uncommon  NESS,  dn-korn'mtta^iiSs. 

s.  Infrequency., 

Uncompact,  uft^Liro-pakt'.  a. 
-  Not  compa£i,  not  cloidy  cohering. 

Uncommunicated,  ^n-k^-mA'. 
fiA-ki-tid.  a. 

Not  communicated.  » 

UncoMpanied,  fin-kum'pa-iiid.  a. 
(J04)  Having  no  oompanion. 

Uncompelled,  fin-ko^l-pllId^  a. 
Frtc  from  compulsion. 

Uncomplete,  Sn-k&m-pl^e'.  a* 
Not  Inikhed;  properly  huompktt. 

Uncompounded,  un-kim-p6find'- 
Id.a. 
Simple,  not  mixed ;  simple,  not  intrtcale. 

Uncompressed,  fin-kom.prist'.  a, 

( 1 04  )  Free  from  compression . 

Uncomprehensive,  un-k&m-pr^- 
hin'siv.  a. 

Unable  to  comprehend ;    in  Shakespeare  it 
seems  to  signify  Incomprehensible. 

Unconceivable,  un-kin-si'va-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  understood,  not  to  be  compie^ 
bended  by  the  mind 

Unconceivableness,  un-kon-s^'- 
vS-bl-nes.  8. 
Jncomprehcnsibility. 

UscoNC£iV£D«un-kon*sivd'.a.(l4o) 

Not  thouf^bt,  net  imagined. 


Unconoer-n,  un-^on^mim 

Negligence,  wamoftfMencatin,  i 
anxiety,  freedom  iirompertuibaiion. 

Unconcerned,  uo•killi>sip|lll^  a. 

Havjhg  no  iptei^t  in;  not anaMui ,- aot dil- 

turbcd,  Botalfe^ledt  (lod) 

Unconcchnsdly,  uB-k&n«a2r''ii2d- 
\i,  ad. 
Without  imetast  tr  atfeQion.  (gA^ 

Unconcern  £i>NC6«,uii^k2n*8inid^- 
nes.  s. 
f iBooovn  wom'MMKty. 

Unconcerninc,  un-kon-s&'hfa^.a. 
Not  imtreAiog,  notafcAing. 

UNCONt^ERNMENT,  ^ll-fc^.'!^^'- 

mlnt.  s. 
Tbc'fvttexn  oivrAg'toD  nMt* 

Unconclu^bnt,  4n-*Srt-kfA'- 

dent. 
'UNCONCLtrbiHlJ,  un-koh-ktu^ 


dinff.^ 
:  oecu 


:> 


inlenlng  no  plain  or  CifNiiio 


Not  decisive, 
coi^lusioii. 

iUNCONCLUDlNQNESSy  fia'-.kin4^Iu' - 

UNCONidUfiHABLE,   fiuAlb&lg^ kdr4- 

nusi^iMMe  'Or 'T)eiii|^  tiOfMjttntn. 
UNCOUNSEi.LABI,E,^X^.k^gil's2Ma- 

bl.  d. 

Not  to  he«adviaed«  r 

Uncduhtable,  "fiA-kidn'ta-bl.  a. 
Innumerable* 

•Uncou  NTEH'Plt  it,  ua-kodn'iSr^ttt.a.' 
Genuine,  not  spurious. 

'To  UKCOtrt»LE,  ftn.'kfif)'pl.  V.  a. 
ToJooK  dpg»  from  their  couplet. 

Untourteous,  lan-kdr'tshi-fi^.  a.   - 

Uncivil,  tmpAife'. 

UNCOURT<Lii^-irss,  j!in-k&rt'}l-nls.  $* 

UnsoitalnCiMss  di  tiiniMif  to  "a  coukt. 

Uncourtly,  fln>k^rt/te.  a. 
IncKgtttxif '  nnuitft,  uncivil. 

Uncouth,  4n-kiJ/A'.  a.  (315) 

Odd,  itmge,  iMiniiial. 
To  UncreaTe,  un-krl^lte'.  v.  a. 
To«nmhilate,  to  reduce  to  oothiog,  to  flq>nvc 
01  cxjMcncc. 

Uncreated,  dn-kr£4't2d.  a. 
Not  yet  cieaico;  not  producidliy  tr«»tlo&. 

UKCREDrTABLE'NESS,  &n-bld'i-tl- 

bl-nls.  '8. 
Want  of  repcRatioD. 
Uncropped,  un.kr&pt\  a.  (zsg) 

Not  cropped,  not  gathered. 

UNCRO$9fED,^n-krost'.  a.  (35fi) 
Uncancelled. 

Uncroudbd,  un-kr&u'dld.  a. 
Not  nniiencd  by  want  of  room. 

To  Uncrown,  un-kriiio'.  v.  a. 
To  dcpfive  of  a  oiown ;  lo  deprive  of  sove> 
reigmy. 

Unction,  ing'shun.  s.  (408) 

The  ad  of  anointing ;  unj^ueut,  ointment ;  tlic 
a£i  of  anointing  medically  ;  any  ihtng  soi'tcn- 
ing  or  Itnitivc ;  the  rtte  of  anointing  in  the 
lastboun;  any  thing  that  excites  piety  and 
<kvoii«n« 
Unctuosity,  ing-tshi-is'i-ti.  s. 
Fatness,  oilioeu* 


UNOXDi<Mrt»fiag'xail&^^  (40»> 
Fat,  clammy,  oily. 

^  This  wofA'ii  a'Ac^cnmly  nmpnmmmc^ 
msMfmmu  ^ai  fvnmftmtts^  Md  ferihe 
ttme  reason.  We  are  apt  to  confouaid  ite 
termtnatioo  with  ^«v^  add  rani,  and  to  ^fD» 
nounce  the  word  as  if  written  un^shm^  with- 
out atteHdiiig  to  the  jv  after  the  /,  which  makci 
io  groat  a  dnfetujce  in  ne  aoosd  oi  tbis  word 
and  itt  compounds. 

Unctuousitess,  iix)|('tsh£-as-n2i.  »• 

Tatoesi,  oilioess,  clammmess,  greasiacsi. 

UfKiULUKOi  &ti-LiU\  a. 

NotjilherKL 

Unculpable,  &i.kul'pa«4l.  a. 
Not  blameahU. 

Uncclti  VATEto,  4ti-kfil't*-v4-rfd.  a. 

Not  cultivated,  not  itsproved  by  dtlage ;   bn 
iostnided,  no^oivttiM. 

Ui^ctTMBEREb,  d»r-ki!it)'bfird.  a. 

Not  burdened,  not  cmbaftassed. 
Uncur^able,  dn-kfir'bi-bl.  a. 
That  cannot  be-ocuhed  or  checked. 

Uncurbed,  &n.k&rb'.  a.  {n^ 

KicenMoua,  not  restrained. 

To  UncXjrl,  un-kfirl'.  v.u. 

To  loose  from  ringlets  or  coovoIiidoBi. 

To  Uncurl,  fih-kfirl'.  v.h. 

To  &I1  from  ilKiwiglett. 
UncOUREnT,  3n-k4r'ifcL  a. 
Not  current,   not  passing  in  comn&n  psf* 
ment. 

To  Un^curse,  fiii-kftrt^'*  V.  a. 

To  free  from  anyexcciaiKm* 

UNCtr,  itt-W.  a. 
Not  cut. 

*Tp  Unbam,  dn-dim'.  v,  a. 

To  open,   to  het  from   the   restiainl  of 
mounds. 

Undai^aced,  ftn-^tn/!dj^*  a.  {oo} 

Not  made  worse,  .notninpaifeaT 

Undaunted^  un-dan'fld.  a.  (214) 

Unsubdued  by  tear,   not  depressed.—^ 

UndauntbdlY,  &n-d2n^2d-l£.  ad. 
Boldly,  tniitfpidly.  ^rilhomfnr. 

Undazzlbd,  fiiKdn'zM.-a^faM) 

'l^Vl  VRlUlUCUg  VrXviraKa  Dj  ^NCBOOwo 

To  UNOEAFj^SrKd^r.  v.a- 

Unoebauched,  &i-dl-biw«8fat\  a« 

'N#t  Gonupiedbftdcfaiu^hear. 

UnOecagon,  fin-dlk'a-gin.  s. 
Afigme^  ^«afr«ni^  dr  dias. 

Un  DECAYtiiG,  ,dmdi4ci'lag«a. 
Not  suffering  diminoiioD  irr  ilnrJrMiau 

Undecayeo,  fin^^k4de'.  a. 
Not  liable  to  be  diminislnd. 

To  Un  DECEIVE,  ^ftHle*<2vc\:v^a« 
To  set  free  from  the  infinenoe^  o^dtacy. 

Undecei VARUS,  &ii«d^a<fc^v2iJiJ»  a. 
Not  iiaUe  todecenB. 

Undeceived,  un-d^-s2vd'.  a. 
Not  cheated,  not  isspmodoo. 

UNDBCii>Et>,  itMi^-si'did*  a. 
Not  deterained,  «o»aeic)ed. 

Undecisive^  umdi-si'siv.  a. 
Not  decsive>  «ot<oonclaive. 

To  Undeck,  dn*dik'.  v,  a. 
To  deprive  of  omiaMats. 

Undecked,  5n-dikt'.  a.  (35p) 
Not  adorned,  not  eiUbelbtfaed. 
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Umobclinbd,  5n.d&-kilnd'«  a. 
Not  {^ratnmaticaUy  varied  by  icminNNkMit  Roc 
deviaciqg»  Mt  tttised  frm*  the  rigiit  way. 

Un DEDICATED,  Ult-d^d'^-kl-tld.^. 
If ot  coasecntcd,   not  fJcvoted  |  not  kiaGriM 
to  a  patron. 

tTpTDEEOED,  4n-diid'id.  «• 
Not  ngnalized  by  adkm. 

Un  DEFACED,  &ii-di-ftste^.  a. 
Not  deprived  oiF  its  fortti  not  ^kigiin^. 

UMDfiFBASIBL£»  un^S^Cl'zi-bl.  «» 
Uu  defenibJcf,  not  to  be  «Kaie4^or  anwlkd. 

Undefiled,  dn-d2-flld\  a. 
Kot  poUmed.  not  vitiated,  liot  corrayted^ 

Ui^DEFiNSDi  fin-di-find\  a. 
•Koc  ciicttoucmedy  or  f»pUiMd  bf  n  Moif 
don. 

Unoefihable*  iguAL-tVmrhU  a« 
Xoi  to  be  narW  out,  ar  fiincumMrihrid  by  t 


Un  DEFIED,  3n.de.fide\  a.  (2m) 
Mot  let  li  dtiuce^  n      '  " 


Un  DEFORMED,  ^i-d^-fSfind'.  a* 

MOft«KRMVMMi|  iMB  auB|pHea« 

UvimLxaEAATEJV  ixMl^ib'lr4L 
tid.  a. 
Mot  caiefiiUy  taoiidntd* 

UnD£LIGHT£0,  2A-di-jl'liSd*  »• 
Net  pfqiad,  not  touched  with  fdcatuae. 

Not  giviqg  pleasure. 

U!TDEBrariistrB0,  ftif-^l'-niA^bt.  a. 
Not  imed*  opt  thrown  down. 

U  N  DEM9M.9tllArBtE^Snw4l^fn9ttSc^. 
bl.a. 
locapsMe  iff  wlier  cwt&ontt* 

Undeniable,  fin-d£-ni^S*t>I.  a* 
Such  n  cmrat  tefiriraalid. 


Undeniablx»  un^l.iil^.blj.  ad- 
So  plainly  as  to  adhrit  no  coatradtffioix. 

U^D&PUXSLED^  UJudiL.plprd'.  4U 
Nqt  bmcnred. 

Not  corrupted. 

Un  DEPRivjiD,  inv^HM^^'  >• 
Not  diyesied  by  iuthofiiy»Jttmgijpedliof  aof 


Un  deb,  WdSv.  (paep.  {m) 

In  a  state  of  subjedioUri  in  ihe  saae  nS  M 
BiUafe  IBK^  henc^Uv  «e  as  ,to  hecovefcior 
Kijjen  ;  below  'in  place  ;  in  ^  less  mfee 
thao ;  for  IcsarChani  less  ihaq,  btlow;  1^  oit 
aop^meecf;  wg^  tewKh^  f  m-the^^tt  of 
iiBCfiOfTfr  ^f  iHUna'iMNi  ftt  ^MKf  ^flV  *ffeee* 
jfciicrj  wt»^rrt<t»i»  being,  laa^jj^withr;  id  » 
MtiB  tl  jifytmiiiip  b>i,  «rMiUfttan>iD|^  in  a 
etate  of  beiiu. liable  to,  prjimited.lv^  ina 
elate  tf  dtpititiOB,  or  dtj^aiwi  fay ;  %i.the 
state  of  beario^;  in  thrsf«eef  i  tibrlntbg 
reached  <x  Mnvtti  m,  attSeg  4i«aj;  <iqpit» 
semed  byi  /wnainait  af  yieiiwia  wielVfe- 
apefito-^tiisiedtay;  luiueded  to,  beiiu;the 
aubicd  df;  hi  a  tam  dt  tdbMoa  (hat  dwA 
proie£iion. 

tJ>f»«,  €n'd4r.  ad.  (♦«)• 
In  a  state  of  subj^ion;  *iear;    tfppuijfl  to 
Over  or  MfiK^i  W  bat^aiipioMioii  r<scs»> 
^^—  that  ;of  Mfc^jriliwc,  uBsrioi^  au^iCl, 


UNDERAC3<if>K»io*dUt4k'ah^.  g. 
Subordinate  ^Gooa,  afiioo  aot  ^fteot^l  lortbc 
ssuin  story. 


To  Und^hbear,  &tt.dd9<hW.  v.a. 
To  support,  toeiidure;  so  line,  to  guard.  In 
this  last  senae  out  of  use. 

Underbearer,  i^^d^.ba'rdr.a- 
la  fiwejMis,  thoae  that  sustaig  (he  ^Meigfat.  of 
the  body,  distiofl  from  those  whp  ut  beacen 
of  ceremony. 

To  Underbid,  fin-dur-btd'.  v.  a. 

To  offilr  for  any  thing  less  than  its  worth. 
UNDERCtERK,  fiii'^ddr-klark.  s. 
A  cicik  subordinate  to  the  pnorifNl  ckili. 

To  Underdo,  fin-dur-dii^.  v.  n. 

To  ad  below  oncS  abilities ;  to  dor  less  then  it 

requisite. 
Under  FACTTpN,"dn-d]8r-fak'sftiln.  s. 

Subordinate  fa^on,  subdivision  of  a  fa6HoQ, 

Underfellow.  firt'dir-fcMfi,  $. 
A  mcaa man,  a  sony  wretch. 

Underfilling,  3n-d3r-f!Kl)fng.  $. 

Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 

To.  Under  FURNISH,  &a-(Mr.f3r'.    * 
ntslf.  V.  a. 
To  ttpply  widi  lest  chair  eaau£)i. 

To  UNDERomD*  dn-dur-gerd^.  v.a^ 
To  bind  round  die  bottom. 

To  Undergo,  ^n-dir^g^'.  v,  9* 

Tosufier,  to  sustain,  to  enoare  evil ;  to«ip- 
port.  IP  hazard.  iVot  in  use.  To  sustain,  tp 
be  the  hesnr  of,  lo  pamsi ;  to  auManii  itf  eo» 
dure  withput  Eyniinga  la  pwthaoiMli. 

Undbrohound,  di»-dir.fiwtid^.  %. 

Subtenanepps  space. 

U^ER«ROWTIf,  in^f^^gitifV .  t. 
•tat  ^Plnali-gfawi  tiodef  inc  taR  wsod. 

UaiMBRKAHja,  &i.d&r^h2od\  ad. 

By  aMBos  not  apparent,  aecratiyi  cbadestioply, 
with  fraudulent  leciequ 

UnjSEUu^IUIVRBR,  iordir-Ji^hux^-ur. 
.s.  A  suboGdiaate  wodbnao* 

Mot  borrowed. 

To  Unmalay,  &n.dvrpijl'.  v.  a. 
To  stiei^iiaea.by  lomefftuoi^lpid  uqdci • 


To  Underline.  in<.dttr-Iine'.  .v,b. 
To  maak -mh  IIm»  below  4he  woadi. 

UyfraRjLMiCy  a»^ddr.4lag.  a.  Uht) 
An  inferior  agent,  a  sorry  m^alsttaa^ 

1:0  tf  Kd^RiBiMf,  £ii..dii&mm'.  y.  a. 

To  dig  cavities  und^  any  thing,  so  tb^t  it  may 
fiiU  or  be  blown  up,  to  sap;  to  cacay^te  V^er; 
to  injme  by  elaadestiae  nieans. 
Underminer,  Jta-duTrinrnir.  5. 
He  that  saps,   he  thpt  di^  vtmy  the  supports^ 
a  clandbtineenemf. 

Undermost,  &i'd&r-tnA<t.  a. 
Lowen  ki  place;  iowese  in  atatt  or  eondltion. 

Undbaneath^  dn-dSr^rtttHf'.  ad. 
la  t(»e  lc»wer  |4acc,  beW,  m«i&r,  benoah. 

Underneath,  in-dir-ncTH'.  prep, 
(467J  Under. 

UNd>jiRaFFiCER,  fin-^r-8f  !j.(if.  t, 

jnXi^ttKMt  DBcti',  oat  m  salKMmaate  ^ufb^ 
rity. 

To  UUDtft^lN,  ftn-dir-i^ft'.  v.  a. 
To  prop,  tp  support. 

UNDEHrOOATORT^  ihi-dii«f^(&-t&- 
£.  a. 
Not  <fcim<uf^,  which  jce. 

Undbrpart,  un'dor-pSn.  s. 

'^bordinate,  or  an  eSKatnu  part. 

Underfettiooat,  3n.iJjir-j>'lt'tc- 
k&te.  s. 
That  worn  neat  the  body. 

3S2 


lUVDBRPLOT,  &R'd£r-p]St.  8, 

A  secies  of  events  proceeding  collaterally  wi<h 
.  tbe^Duia  siory  of  a  play^  and  suhiervjent  to  it  i 
a  clandestine  scheme.  ' 

TaUNDERPRAi&E,  &n-.dur-i)faEe'. 

V.  a.  To  pmise  below  desert. 
TaUNpERPBi^E,  un-dur-piize'.v,a, 

To  valiie  ai  kss  than  the  wosth. 
To  Underprop,  Sn-d^r-prop'.  v.a. 

To  support,  toau<taia« 
UNDERPi»opQRT»ei«E»,  &wddr-pr£. 

jBor'sh4fid.  a. 

Having  too  little  proportion. 

To  Unqer^atb,  dti-ddr^ate'.  v.  a. 
To  sate  too  k>ww 

'U^D«RftA;rB,  div'db-iike.  a.  (496) 
A  price  fcm  dhw  is  oaual. 

Undersecretary^  finKdur-alk^lire- 
ta-r4.  s. 
A  subosdiaate  secretaar. 

To  Undersell,  ai»-d4r-$ll'.  v,a. 

To  defeat,  bf  selliiig  foe  less ;  to  self  cheaper 
than  anotaer. 

Underseavant,  fin'dftr-si*VJnt.  $, 
A  serwnt  of  tBe  lower  dam* 

To  Underset,  fln-ddr-s^'.  v.a. 
To  prop,-  to  stfpport.  -  • 

Und^ksetter,  3n-d8r-s^'t4r.  s. 
PK>p,  pedeaml,  so^poit. 

Undersetting,  dn-ddr-s^'tiiTg.  t. 

(^to)  Lowqrjiart,  pedestal. 

Undersheriff,  &n-dur.9h{r^r.  %. 
The dbguty  of  the  shetiff.— ^  Shs a  1/ r. 

Undersheriffry,  un.ddr.^ber'lf-. 

The  ofice  ot  an  nadef^vovli^ 
Undershot,  An-dir-shit' .  part.a^ 

Moved  by  water  passiag  aodar  it;-  - 


a. 


UND£RS0NC,'dn'd3r-sdnj^. 
Chorus,  burden  of  a  song. 

To  Understand,  un-ddr-srjpd'. 

V.  a.  oret.  To  comprehend  fully,  to  base 
knowledge  of;  to  concetve; ' 

To  Understand,  un-dur-ftSnd'. 

V.  a.  To  have  use  of  the  iatellcraal  fKulties ; 
to  be  an  tntcRigent  or  codicious  being ;  to  be 
informed. 

Un  der&taNDINg,  dn-ddr-sttnMfng. 
s.  Inteuedua!  powers',  bcuhies  of  the  miho, 
especially  thorn  of  >koow;ledceand  judgement; 
skill;  idteMigenor,  terms  or  oommanicatioo. 

Understanding.  da*dur-3Un'ding» 

a.  Koowmg,  skilful.  ^        , 

UNiMitavAHDiNGLY,  dn-dfic^tan'- 
dlng-le.^^d. 
WitB  kMmrkdge. 

Understood,  dn-ddr  st^d^ 

Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Uadersaud* 

Understrapper,.  fin'ddr-Kt  rap-pur. 

s.  A  petty  fellow,  an  ixiferior  agent. 

To  Undertake,  un-dfir-tike'.  v.a. 

Pret.  Undertook;  part.  pass.  Undertaken.  Tp 
attempt,  to  engage  in  ;  to  assume  a  chara^er ; 
to  engaige  with,-  to  attack ;  to  ha%*e  the  chaise 
of. 

To  Undp.rtare,  3n-d3r-tike' .  v.  ik 
To  as^utrte  any  busioett  or  j»rovince ;  to  ven* 
tore,  to  hfzard  ;  to  proiiuse,  to  stand  bound 
to  some  cQoditioo. 

Undertaken,  an-d^-e&'kn. 

Fart.  pass,  of  Undertake. 
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•    *>^(«9).Fite(73.),ar(77),fill(83),fat(8l)jmi(93).n,lt(9^)j  pine (lOs). p!n (lo;) |  nA(l63),  «,ive(,6,). 


Un  DERTAKEK,  Sn-duf-ta'kfir.  s.  (ge) 
One  who  eng^cs  in  projcfls  and  aifaira ;  one 
who  engages  to  build  ior  another  at »  ccfuin 
price;  one  who  majwffes  funerals. 

Undertaking,  un-dSr-ta'king.  s. 

Attempt,  enterprizci  eagagemenr. 
UndertEaNaKt,  un-dur.ten'4nt.  s. 
A  secondary  tenant,   one  who  holds  from  biiti 
(hat  holds  froin  the  owner. 

Undertook,  un-dur-tiik'. 

Part.  I^ass.  of  Undertake. 

Undervaluation,  fin-ddr-vaUu- 
i'shun.  s.  •  ' 

Rate  not  equal  to  tbe  worth. 

To  Undervalue,  fln-dur-vai'i.v,a. 

To  race  low,  to  esteem  ligbtiy^  to  treat  as  of 
Httle  worth ;  to  de^css»  to  make  low  in  c$ii- 
'inatioii,  to  despise. 

Un  dervalu  e,  dn-dur-val'i. «.  (493) 
Low  rate,  vile  puce. 

Undervaluer^  fin-dur-val'i-ur.  s. 
One  who'e&teeins  lightly. 

Underwent,  un-dur-wlnl'. 
Prcieiit  of  Undeiigo. 

Underwood,  un'dur-wdd.  s. 
The  low  ureea  that  grow  amone  the  timber. 

Underwork,  Sn'dur.wQrk.  s.  (498) 

Subordinate  business,  petty  affain. 

To  Underwork,  un-dur-wurk'.  v.a. 

Pret.  Underworked,  or  Underwrought ;  part, 
pass.  Underworked,  or  Underwrought.  To 
desiroy  by  clandcatine  measures;  to  labour  less 
chao  enough. 

Underworkman,  un-dur-wirk'. 
inan.  s. 
An  inferior  labooier. 

To  Underwrite,  Sn-ddr-rW,  v,  a. 
To  write  under  something  else. 

Underwriter,  un<dur-ri'tdr,  s. 

An  insurer,  so  called  from  writing  his  name 
under  the  conditions. 

Un  DESCRIBED,  un-dc-skribd'.  a. 
Not  described. 

Undescried,  un-di-skride'.  a.  (382) 
Not  seen,  unseen,  undiscovered. 

Undeserved,  un-dh-zlrvd' .  a. 

Not  merited^  or  obtained  by  merits  not  incur* 
red  by  fault. 

Undeservedly,  fin-de-zcr'ved-le. 
ad.  (364}  Without  desert,  whedier  of  good 
ill. 

Undeskrver,  dn-de-zlr'vdr.  s. 
One  of  no  menu 

Undeserving,  dn-de-zir'v!ng.  a. 

Not  having  merit,  not  having  any  worth ; 
not  meriting  any  particular  advantage  or 
hurt. 

Undesigned),  dn-d2.sind\  a,  (sdg) 
Noc  intended,  not  purposed. 

Un  designing,  dn-de-sl'ning*  a. 
Not  s^og  with  any  set  purpose ;  having  no 
artful  or  fraudulent  schemes,  sincere. 

Undesirable,  dn-de-zi'ra-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  wished,  ix>t  pleasing. 

Un  DESIRED,  dn-di-zird'.  a.  (359) 
No(  wished,  not  solicited. 

Un  DESIRING,  dn-d^-zi'r!ng.  a. 
Negligent,  not  wishing. 

Un  DESTROY  ABLE,  un-de-str6i'a-bl. 
a.  Iodestro£iit>le,  not  susceptive  of  destruc- 


Undeterminable,  un-d^-tlr'niin 
a-bl.a. 
Impossible  to  be  deeided; 

UN]pETERMINATE,dn-di.tlr'min4t. 
1.(9 J)  Not  settled,  not  decided,  contingent; 
not  fixed.  *      ' 


ESS,  un-d^-  ^ 
^dn-de.tlr-  p 


UNDESTROYED,un-de-8tr6id'.a.(382) 
Not  destroyed. 


Undeterminateness 
ter'infn-at-n^s. 

Undetermination 
min-i'shdn.  ,    ^ 

Uncertainty,  indecision ;  the  state  of  not  be- 
ing filled,  or.  invineibly  dire£)rd. 

Undetermined,  dn-de-tlr'mind.  a. 
Unsettled,  undecided  ;  not  limited,  not  regu- 
laicd.  " 

Undevoted,  un^e-vo'ted.  a. 
Not  devoted. 

Undiaphanous,  dn-di-affa-nds.  a. 
Not  pellucid,  not  transparent.  (116) 

Undid,  dn-did'. 

The  preterit  of  Undo. 

Undigested,  dn^e-ws'ted;  ^. 
Not  concoaed. 

Undiminished,  un-de-mtri'fcht,  a. 

NotimpaltAi,  not  lessened. 

Undinted,  dn.d!nt'id.  a. 
r«ot  impressed  by  a  blow. 

Undipped,  dn-dipt'.  a.  (359) 

Not  dipped,  not  plunged. 

Undirected,  un-di-rik'tld*  a.^ 

Not  directed. 

Un  DISCERNED,  dn-d!z-zirnd'.  a. 
Not  observed,  not  discovered,  not  descried. 

Undiscernedly,  dn.(^-zlr'nid. 
I*,  ad.  (3(54)     • 
So  as  to  be  undiscovered, 

Undiscernible,  dn-dtz-zlrn't-bl. 
a.  Not  to  be  discerned,  invisible. 

Undiscernibly.  dn.d!z.z^rn^i.bl4. 
a.  Invisibly,  imperceptibly. 

Undiscerning,  dn-dfz-zim'fng.  a. 
Injudicious,  incapable  of  making  due  disrinc- 
tion. 

Undisciplined.  dn-d!s's!p.prtnd.  a. 
Not  sttbdoed  tOTegtilariiy  and  oim;  uotaoght, 
uninstroQed. 

Un  discoverable,  dn-dls-k^v^drX 

bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  found  out. 
Undiscovered,  dn-d!s.k4v'urd.  a. 

Not  seen,  not  descned. 

Un  DISCREET,  dn-dis-krcet'.  a. 
Not  wise,  imprudent. 

Undisguised^  dn-dlz-gyizdTa. 

Open,  artless,  plain. 

Undishonoured,  dn-dfz.Jn'iidrd. 
a.  Not  dishonoured. 

Undismayed,  dn-dfz-mide'.  $. 

Not  discouraged,  not  depressed  with  fear. 

UNDisoBLiGiNG,dn.dts-i-blee'iing 
a .  ( 1 1 1 )  Inoffensive . 

Un DISPERSED,  dri-dls-pJrst'.  a. 

Not  scattered. 

Undisposed,  dn-dis.pozd'.  a. 

Not  bestowed. 

Undisputed,  un-.dls*pi'tcd.  a>     • 

Incontrovertible,  evident. 

Un  DISSEMBLED,  dii-dis-sim'bld.  a. 
Openly  declared;  bo.icst;  not  feigned. 

Undisstipated,  dn-'lis'se-pa.tcd.  a. 
Not  scattered;  not  dispersed. 


Undusolvinc,  dnuilir-zil'vlng.  a. 
Never  melting.  * 

Undistempekei^,  dit-A-t^m^pfird, 
i.  free  from  disease  ;  f»ee  from  pcmirbation. 

Undistincuishable,  un-dls-tlDg'. 
Rwish-a-bl.  a. 

Not  i<^  be  distinaiy  seen ;.  not  to  be  known  by 
any  pecuhar  propeity.  '^ 

Undistinguished,  da-dU-tlng'- 
ffvrfsbt.  a.  (35.9) 

Not  marked  out  by  objeas  or  intemli;  not 
seen,  or  not  to  fe  seen  otherwise  than  coo. 
fttsedlvj  not  separately  and  ^inly  deicried$ 
admitting  nothing  betw^n  having  no  imcr. 
vei^ient  space  ;  not  marked  by  any  particular 
property;  not  irpated  with  any  particular  ic-. 
sped. 

Undistinguishing,  dn.dis.tlng'.. 

gwish-Ing.  a. 

Making  no  diflerence ;  not'diaeermng  dainly. 
Un  distracted,  un-dls-trak'tM. ». 

Not  perplexed  by  cootnuriety  of  khoughtsor 

desires^ 

Un  DISTRACTEDLY,  dn-dfe-trak'tcd- 
l^.a. 

Without  disturbance  from  contrariety  of  les- 
timents. 

Undistractedness,  dn-(&-trak'- 

ted-nls.  8. 

Free  from  interrupttom  by  different  thougbi. 
Undisturbed,  dn-dls-tdrbd'.  a. 

free  from  perturbatioa ;  caho;  tranoail,'  not 
iatemipted  by  any  hiodrance  or  motcsuuooi 
not  agitated. 

Undisturbedly,  dn-dis-tdrbd'le. 

ad.  Calmly,  peacefully. 

Undividable,  dn-de-vrda-bl.  a. 
Not  separable ;  not  susceptive  of  division. 

Undivided,  dn-de.vl'd&l.  a, 

Unbrokea;  whole;  not  parted. 

UndivulgeId,  dn-di-vdljd'.  a,  ' 
Secret;  not  promulgated. 

ToUndo,  dn.d&'.  v,a. 
Freterit  siadiil ;  part.  pass.  timUite ;  from  ii. 
To  nnn;  to  brmg  to  destruaion;  10  loose;  » 
ooen  what  is  shut  ot  fastened,  to  umavel ;  to 
change  81^  Uiio^' to  k»  former  state;  miccall 
or  annul  any  adion. 

Undoing,  Sn-di&'W  a. 

Rtumog^descniaive. 
Undoing,  dn-di&'fng.  s. 

A.uin;  destruaion ;  iiunl  miacfaMf. 
Ukdone,  dn-ddn'.  a. 

Notdone;  not perfonned ;  nnoed;  bnqglit 

to  destruaion. 

UNpoUBTED,>l.dAut'id.  a. 
indubitable;  mdispatabk;  unquestionable* 

Undoubtedly,  fin-diut'^d-li  ad. 

Indubitably ;  wichoat  queaifoD ;  whbom  doubt. 

Undoubting,  dn-dMt'!nff.  a. 
Admitting  no  doubt. 

Undrawn,  dn-drilw^n'.  a. 


Not  pulled  by  any  exceroal  foiro 

Undreaded,  dn-drid'ld.  a. 

Not  feared.         , 

Undreamed,  dn-dremd'.  a.  (sfip) 
Not  (hoi^ht  on. 


To  Undress,  dn-drls'.  v.  a 

To  divest  of  cloches  ;    to  strip  • 
ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  oaten 

UNDkESS,  dn'drls.  s.  (498) 
A  lo4tt  or  negligent  drcai. 


to  divest  of 
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Undressed,  dn-drest'.  a* 

Mot  re^uUced ;  not  orepared  ibr  use. 

Undried,  un-dridc'.  a. 
Not  dried. 

Un DRIVEN,  3n-dr!v'viT.  a.  (lOS) 
Not  impelled  either  way. 

Un  DROSSY,  un.dris'se*  a. 
Free  from  rdcrcmcnt.  ^ 

Undue  IT  ABLE*  fin-du'be-ta-bl.  a. 
Not  admitting  doubt ;  unquestionable :   more 
properly  Indubttabie^  • 

Undue,  irr-dA',  a* 
Not  right;  not  legal;  not  agreeable  to  duty. 

UN0ULARY,  lin'ji-la-re.  a.  (376) 
Playing  like  waves ;   playing  with  intcrmis- 
tiont. 

To  Undulate,  fin'ju-lJte.  v.  a. 

To  drive  baekward  and  forward ;  te  make  to 
pl^y  as  waves.    See  Principleaf  No.  ST^- 

To  Undulate,  in'ji-l4te,  v,  a. 

To  pby  a«  waves  ia  curls. 
Undulation,  &n-ju*la'th&a.  s.. 

Waving  motion. 

UNDyLATORY,un'ji-li-to-ri.a.(512) 

Moving  in  the  manner  of  waves. 

Unduly,  fin-di'li.  ad. 

Not  properly ;.  not  according  to  duty. 

Un DUTEOUS,  4n-di'tA-Ss.  a.  (^70) 
'  Not  performing  duty;  irreverent;  disobedient. 
See  Duteous. 

Undutiful',  Sn-di'ti-fdl.  a. 
Not  obedient;  not  reverent.-* 

Un dutifully.  utt.d&'iA^f&l-lA.  ad. 
Not  according  to  duty. 

Un DUTiFU LN f  ss,  Sh-di'ti-f&l-nSs. 
s.   Warn  of  -iespe£i }  irrettreoce  y  diiobe- 
dience. 

Undying,  fin-dVfnff.  a. 

"  Not  destroyed,  not  oerisnrog. 

Unearned,  un-ernd'.  a.  (359) 
Not  obuioed  by  labour  or  merit. 

Unearthed,  uh-ir/*t'.  a.  (359) 

Driven  from  the  ground. 

Unearthly,  un-ir/AMA.  a. 

Not  terrestriaL 

Uneasily,  dn-e'zA-Ie.  ad. 

Not  without  pain. 

Uneasiness,  4ti-4'«A-nls.  a. 
Trouble,  perplexity;  state  of  diaqikiet.    -   - 

Uneasy,  in-A'zi.  a. 

Painful,  giving  disturbance ;  distaibed,  no^at 
case ;  constraining,  ciamfHog ;  peevish,  diffi» 
cult  to  please. 

Uneaten,  un-i'tn.  a.  (103) 
Not  devoured. 

Uneath,  fin-i/i&'.  ad. 
Not  easily.    Not  in  use. 

Unedifying^  un-ed'c-fi-fng.  a. 

Not  improving  m  good  life. 

Unelected^  dn-c-lek'tid.  a. 
Not  chosen. 

Uneligiele.  4ir-?l'i-ji-bl.  a. 
Not  worthy  to  oe  chosen. 

UNEMPLOYED/Sn-im-plMd'.  a. 
Not  busy,  at  leisure,  idle  ;  not  eng^iged  m 
any  particular  work.    ^ 

Unemptiable,  fin-emp'te-a-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  emptied,  inexhaustible. 

Unendowed,  fin-2h-d5dd'.  a. 

.Not  invested,  not  graced. 

Unengaged,  un-en-gidjd',  a. 
Not  engi^ged,  not  appropi laied. 


Unenioyed,  5n-enjoid'.  a.    , 

Not  oKiaincd,  not  possessed. 

UnenjoyinGj  un-en.j6e.'iiig.  a* 
Not  using,  haVrn^  « )  fmiiioii.* 

Unenlightened,  un-en-ll'tnd.  a! 

(369J  Not  illuminated. 

U  n  EN  larged,  .fin.en-land',.a. 
Not  cnfarged,  narrow,  comra6ted. 

Un  EN  SLAVED,  Sfi-cn-slivd' .  a. 

^ec,  not  enthralled. 

Unentertaining,  un-ln-tdr-ia'. 

ning.  a. 

Giving  no  delight. 

Unenvied,  fln-en'vid.  a.  (^82) 
Exerojpt  from  envy« 

UNEgUABLE,  fln-e'kwa-bl.  a. 
Difierent  from  itself,  diveree. 

Unequal,  dn-e'kwal.  a. 
Not  even ;   not  eoual,  inferior ;   i>artial,  not 
bestowing  on  boin  the  same  advantages ;  dit- 
proportionate,  ill  matched;   not  regular,  not 
uniform. 

Unequalable,  un-e'kwal-S-bl.  a. 
Not  CO  be  equalled,  not  to' be  paralleled. 

Unequalled,  Sn-A'kwald.  a.  (406) 

Unparalleled,  unrivalled  in  excellence. 

Unequally,  in-i'kwal-i.  zi. 

In  dinerem  degrees,  in  disproportion  one  to 
the  other. 

Unbqu ALNESS,  fin-i'kwal-iils.  s. 
inequality,  state  of  being  unequal. 

Unequitable,  un-lk'kwi-ta-bl.  a. 
Not  impartial,  not  juu. 

Unequivocal,  un-4-kwlv'6-kal.  a. 

Not  equivocal. 

Unerrableness,  &n>ir'ra-bl-n&.  s. 
Incapacity  of  errour. 

Un^erring,  dn-ir'r!ng.  a.  (410) 
Committing  no  misuke ;  incapable  of  firihirt, 
certain. 

Unerringly,  un-8r'r!ng.li.  ad. 
Without  mistake. 

Unespied,  un-^-spide^  a.  (282) 
Not  seen,  undiscovered,  uadcscried. 

Unessential,  un*es-ten'sh&l.  a. 

Not  bdog  of  the  least  importance,  mx  coopti- 
I    tuting  essence ;  void  of  real  being. 

Un  established,  &n-e-stab'l!$ht.  a. 

Not  established. 

Uneven,  fin-i'vn.  a.  (103) 
Not  even,   not  level  |   not  suiting  each  other, 
not  equal. 

Unev^nness,  fin-e'vn-D^.  s> 

Surface  not  level,  ioequahty  of  surface ; 
turbulence,  changeable  state  ;  ixit  smooth- 
ness. 

Unevitable,  ftn-iv'i.tS-bl.  a. 
Inevitable,  not  to  be  escaped. 

Unexacted,  un-^-zakMd.  a. 
Not  exaBcd,  not  taken  by  force. 

Unexamined,  dn-eg-zWfnd.  a. 

Not  inquired,  not  tried,  not  discussed. 

Une)(ampl£D,  un-lg-zam'pld.  a. 
Not  known  by  any  precedent  or  example. 

Unexceptionable,  un-lk-sep'- 
shun-a-bl.  a. 
Not  liable  to  objedion. 

Unbxcogitable,  an-eks-kJd'je-ta. 
bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  found  out. 

Unexecuted,  un-ck'sc-ki-tJd.  a. 
Not  performed,  not  done. 


Unexcised,  un^k-sizd'.  a., 
NocAubjed  to  the  payment  of  excise. 

LNEXEMPLiriEDjfin-cg-zem'pli^ 

fide.  a.   •  . 

Not  made  kno¥m  by  exam  pic « 
Unexercised,  un-^k'ser-slzd.  a. 

Not  practised,  not  experienced. 

Un  EXEMPT,  i1n-€g-zempt'.  a. 
^lot  free  by  peculiar  privilege,     . 

Unexhausted,  un-cks-bdws'ttd.  a. 

Not  spem,  not  dramed  to  the  bottom. 

Un  EXPANDED,  Sn-eks-pan'dcd.  a. 
Not  spKad  out. 

Unexpected,  Sn-^k-splk'tid.  a. 

Not    thought   on,     sadden,     not  ^provided 
against. 

Unexpectedly,  un-?k-«pik'ted-li. 

ad.  Suddenly,  at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Unexpectedness,  dn-ek-sp^k'ted- 
nes.  s. 
Suddenness. 

UNEXPBRiENCED,un-^ks.pe're-lnst. 
>•  (359)  ^ot  versed',  not  acquainted  by  trial 
or  practice. 

Un  EXPEDIENT,  un-2ks-pi'dc-int.  a. 

Inconvenient,  not  fit>-*-See  £xpsdi£NT. 
Un  expert,  dn-eks-plrt'.  a. 

Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 

Unexplored,  un-^ks-plArd'*.  a. 

Not  searched  out;  not  tried,  not  known. 

Unexposed,  un.^ks.p6zd'.  a. 

Not  laid  open  to  censure. 

Un  expressible,  un-^ks-pres'si-bl. 
a.  Iiiei&blc^  not  to  be  uttered. 

Un  EXPRESSIVE,  fin.2ks.pr^s's!v.  a. 
Not     having  the  power  of  ottering  or  ex- 
pressrag ;   not  expressive,  unutierable*^  iocf- 
faUe.—See  the  negative  particle  U  N . 

Unextended*  dn-lks.tSn'dJd.  a. 
Occop!|ring  no  assignable  space  •   having  to" 

-    dimensioos. 

UnextincuishAble,  un.&8.i!ngV 
ffwfsh-S-bl.  a. 

Unquenchable. 

Unextinguished,  fin-ek$-t!ng'- 
ffwisht.  a.  (359) 
Not  quenched,  not  put  out ;  no  extinguished. 

Un  faded,,  un.fi'dcd.  a. 
Not  withered. 

Unfading,  3n-fiMlng.  a.  (4lo) 

Not  liable  to  wither. 

Unfailing,  dn-fi'ling.  a.  (4 lb)  •    - 

Certain,  not  mining. 

Unfair,  dn-fire'.  a. 
Oesiogenuous,  subdolous,  not  honest. 

Unfaithful,  dn-fi/A'ful.  a. 
Perfidious,  treacherous }  impious,  infidel. 

Unfaithfully.  un-fWful-i.  ad.  * 

Treacherously,  perfidiously. 

Unfaithfulness, un-fi/A'ful-nis*  . 

s.  Treachery,  perfidiousness. 

Un  FALLOWED,  un-fal'lodc.  a. 
Not  fallowed.  ' 

Unfamiliar,  dn-fa-mfl'yar.  a. 

Unaccustomed)  such  as  it  not  common. 

Unfashionable,  un-fash'un-a-bl. 
a.  Not  modish,  not  according  to  the  reigning ' 
custom. 

UNFASHiONABLENEssi  dn-fjsh'un- 
a^bl-n^s.  s. 
Deviation  from  the  mode. 
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UnfashiOkeDv  dn-f^h'^nd.  a. 

Not  rtodfficd  hf  m;    baving  m  rcg<xlar 

for  HI  I- 
Un FASHIONABLY,  4n-fash'ufi-Ji-bli. 

«.  Not  according  to  ^  fttkioft;  MMrtfcHy* 

To  ONFASfEN,  4n-fas'sn.  v.  a.  (47a) 

TflT  looKt  to  unEx. 

Unfathered,  in-fa^Tudrd,  a. 

'  Faihcrioi,  Ittving  no  fiither. 

Unfathomable,.  un-(aTH'um-a.bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  tounded  by  a  linci  that  of  which 
the  aid  ot  ttmit  cannot  b«  fbund. 
UnfathomablYi  dn-faTH'unl-a- 
hlL  ad.  , 

So  at  not  to  DC  ioaoded. 
UMFAT»Ohi£ts  un-faTH'ftrad.  a. 
Not  to  to  be  aoiiodtd. 

UntATtci/EP,  un-fa-teigd'.  a. 

Unwtaned,  untired. 

Unfavourable,  in-fi'vir-a-W.  ». 

Unprapitious. 
UNFAVouRABLY^dn-fi'vSr-a-Wi^ad. 

Unkindly,   uApibpitaoaily ;  so  as  not  ta  couo- 

temnec  or  support. 

Unfearkd,  &n-f<ird'.  a^ 

Not  alfrighced^  intrepid,   not  terrified  ;  «ot 
drnded,  not  regarded  with  lerniur. 

Unfeasible^  un-ftt'z&-bl.  a*  (^m) 

Impracticable. 
Unfeatuereik  dn-fieTH'2rd«  a. 

Implamous,  naked  of  feathers. 

Un FEATURED^  &n.fi'tsh&rd.  a. 
Deformed,  wantnig  regaltiity  oC  faMns* . 

Unfed,  an-f^d  . ». 

Not  supplied  with  food. 
UiTFEED,  4n-(icd'*  a. 

Uopaid. 

Unfeeling,  ftn-fWlfng.  a. 
iDsedsit^y  void  of  meoial  seos2bih(y« 

Unfeigned,  un<>I&nd'.  a. 

Not  counterfeited,    not   hypocrkial»   real, 
sincere. 
UnPEICneDLY,  fio-fllnid-le.  ad. 
,(364)  Really,  sincertly,  without  hypocrisy. 

UwFELT^un-Iclt'.  a« 

Not  felt,  5iot  perceived. 
Unfenced,  fin-fSnst'.  a.  (35o) 

Naked  .of  fottificatioo ;  Mt'lprroaoacd  by  any 

enck3san^  »     ^       t     n 

Unferb^ent£d>  un-fer-menred.  a. 

Notibftiemed. 

Unfertile,  fin-ftrMl.  a. 

Not  fruitful,  not  prt)lifick. 

To  Un  fetter,  6n-{lt'i4r»  y.  a. 
To  itochain,  to  fnee  frofla  shacklca« 

Un'M€^REI>»  dr?.f?E'yArd,  a-, 
^epresemiog  no  aofflfaTferm. 

UVriLLtD,  dn-fffd' .  k. 
Not  filled,  not  supplied. 

Unfirm,  un-f2rm^  a. 
Weak,  fecblei  not  aiabW, 
Unfijuial,  uQ.fll'yS.  a* 

Unsuitable  to  a  son. 
UiiPiNiSHED,  An-ffn'tsht.  a.  ■ 

lnct)mpleie,  not  brought  to  ao  end,  not 
brought  to  perfe&ion.  impcrfi^O*  wantiqg  the 
last  bano* 

Unfit,  un-flt'^. 

Improper^  ansuttaMr;ikoq«ralHRtl. 


To  Unfit,  4n-Th'.  v,  »• 

To  disqualify. 

Unfitly,  un-fitMi.  ad. 

Not  properly,  not  suitably* 

Unfitness,  4n-fit'nc».  t.        ,  _ 

Want  of  qualifications ;  want  of  |Wpnetf . 

Unfitting,  fia-ftt'tittg.  a.  (410^ 

Not  proper. 

ToUNFlX,flrt.fllis'.v.a,    ^  ^_ 

To  k>osen,  to  make  leas  &st;  to  fflaRe  OAff. 

Unfixed,  4n-rtfcst'.  a.        ^ 

Wandering,  crratick,  ioconsUnt,  a^MMi  tot 
determined. 
UNFLEDOEd,  4«•fl*djd^  i.  (»«9> 
That  has  not  yet  the  full  tWrakiSK  c*  9tm 

young. 

Unfleshed,  4n-#(lsht'.  »•  Uw 

Not  fleshed,  not  seMmed  to  bkiod. 

Un  FOILED,  An-fMkl',  a. 
Unsubdued,  not  put  to  the  woist- 

To  Unfold,  un-fold\  v.  a. 
To  expand,   to  sjAcad,  to  ooen ;  to  tell; 
dechrei  to  discover,  toteveal,  lOdispny, 
set  to  view. 

UNroLiiiNC,  Sn.fAld'feg.  au  (ifOJ 

Dire^Iiog  to  UDfold. 

To  Unfool,  4n-fi5$r'.  V.  a. 

To  restore  from  (oily.  ^ 

Unforrid^  fia^firJjld'.^         \^^ 
Unforbidden,  iii-^-bid  do.  JT 

Not  prohibited.  *     -*      »«« 

Un  forbidden  NBBS^  uo-Iir-bld'da 

Sute  of  being  unforbidden. 

Unforcsd,  4fi-fira'. ».  {pgi (m^ 

,    Not  compelled,   not  consiMBeAt  nocim^l 
led ;  not  OigBedi  oiDt  violent;  not  coatiaiy  » 

Unforcible,  un-forUl-bl.  a. 

W^fJlingairooilil.      ^ 
UNFOREBODlNGjUn-Srcb©  dUig«^. 
Givfi^  no  omens. 

Unforbrnowm,  ttn-i©ite.«oiKB  .^ 
Not  foitseen  by  pitKicnce. 

Uif  FORtsEEN,  Aw-fore.siiB'-  »• 
Not  known  before  it  Inppeifed. 

UnfORFAited,  im^^'^i-M.  a. 

Not  forfeited. 

UNFORGOttE^V  4i^fof-gftt'te.  a. 

Not  test  to  nwniory. 
Unforgiving,  4n-f&r.g!v'liig'.  a. 

Relemtess,  implteabte. 
Un  FORMED,  un-ttfrtd' .  a. 

Not  modified  into  regour  shape. 

UNFORSAJt*N»4i-£Sir-s4'ka.  ^ 

Not  drser& 

UNFORT^D»fin.fSr'(t.flde,aJCa82J 
Not  secured  by  wall*  or  bulwarta.;  not 
strengthened,  infirin,  weak,  feeble;  wanting 
secttrtties. 

XJNFOkTUNATE,  un-TSr'rthfi.fta.  i. 
fsrt)  Not  sotrteasfc?,  aipi«a^od»,  ^^aatlo^ 

UNY01t«T£r^At^B£Y>  ifrldl^tt***^!*- 

li.  ad.  _^  .  ^ 

Unhappily,  without. |?fl«o-!bck.  • 

U^NFOkrOKAlTEHIBSS,  Sfir-lSr'wtt- 

nat-n^s.  s. 
Ill  luck.  ' 

Not  fiought. 


Unfouled,  An-f84M'.  ^. 

Unpolluted,  nncornftted»  notsoileil^ 

Un  fou  n  d,  i!rn-fwnd^«  a. 

Not  found,  not  met  with. 

Un»raiii(able,  in-fffiaii-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  mould«L 

,Un FRAMED,  in-frSmd*.  S. 

Not  formed,  4H>t  fashioned*. 
Ujff  REQtTENT.  An-fre'kw4rtt,  f. 

fTtttoMffion,  ifoa  fupgc^t%  often. Stt 

Frequent. 
To  UNFREaUBNT,  An^-kwlut', 

.t.  a.  To  teave^  to  cease  to  freqtAeftt. 

UNrRKautNTEO,  irt-fri-kw&t'ildL 
a.  Ratt^  Visited,  rttciy  erttnedl 

Unfre^ently,  in4]r&'kw&it*l$» 

ad.  Not  commonly* 
UnficieHDbs^  iii.ffkd'l4.  a«  (377) 
WaoiiB§  frieodi^  aimHima—nccd. 

Unfriendliness,  ih-frhn^lk^A. 

s.  >Mnca€  kiiidato%  Wftot«flb«aaik 

Une RiENi>LYg  AB-friad'iJ.  a. 
Not  benevolent,  iiot  kM« 

Unfrozen,  ua-fri'eo.  a.  (ida? 
;    Not  coi^ealed  tb  ke. 

'Ulf  FRVITFUL,  fo^fifffit'^lfiL  a*  ^    ^ 
'     Not  prolifi<^;  not  frugiictouB^  mottdiStti 
not  producing  good  eflbBs. 

Unfulfilled*  4o-idi-uld\  a. 

Not  folfifledf. 

TtUteF^TRt,  4n-£4rl'.  v.  a. 
To  expand,  to  luifbld^^  ti>o^o. 

[To  Un'VintMiSH^  uD^Cur^nlkb.  v.  a. 

To  depriye,  to  stri^,.  to  divtst^  tm  Ical% 

naked. 
Unfurnished*  4fi<»(ur'ii!sb^  a. 

Not  aocommodaied  wuh  lueoasU^  or  dcoomea 

with  omameots;  amsuoglied. 


Ungain,  4xi^j;aiie'.     ^  1 
UNaAiNLY,  aii^glnc'^le.  X 
AWfcward,  uncouth. 

Uncalled,  4fi^wkl^  a. 

Unhurt,  unwounded. 

U  N  GARTEHED,^  ^gSr'lurd.  a. 
Being  without  garters. 

jUngat HERiAf  4»'-jSTU*ard.  a. 
t     NoiCsopp^».  nioiiMckca. 

Ungenerated,  AiM^'If'-i^^d.  1 


,    Begetting  nothing. 

iUNGEN^ROUs,  An-jSi'ftr-Aa,  ^ 
Not  noble,  aoiiog|nKio«i,  not  hberils  igM* 
minious. 

UNGENiAEjjAa-^jPntat.  a. 
Not*ffi0it)f  Avodrihie  tt^nmfe. 

'Ungentxb,  Anils' tl«  a. 
Harsh,  Mtttf,  fUg^ 

JUNGEN7liBliJA4Ll>  iD-jl&riLlB«]*. 

1^.  ad. 
lllsbeial,  adtbacQBktg^^eBtkaain, 

Harehneas,  mdencsa,  aeyeftiyt  aakiwtote^  ib* 
csBility^ 

UngentlY,  4n.iJ«i'rt.t#. 

Harshly  cudd9> 
*UNGEOM^TRlCltt,  4l>-}e-A.«4t'l!r|^ 

^^^•••-      ,    \ .^     ^,    . 

Not  agitCMWJ  ifa'  ws  ■•iFwvfoiatdy* 
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ilot  outlaid  with  gold.  '^  I 

To  Ungfrd.  fin-g^rd'.  v.  a* 
To  loose  anv  ming  bound  with  a  girdle* 

XTngirt«  ua-gert'.«. 

Lomdy  orecsed..  j 

UNOLcmiriSD,  £n»flo'r^*fi<le.  a. 

(«8b)  Not  honoured,  not  emked  vriUi  praise 

wd  €d0fstion« 

Ungloved,  fin-glfivd'.  a. 

Having  the  mnd  naked. 

Vncxvinc,  un-^iv'ing.  a» 

Not  bringing  ^itts. 

To  UNtJLUE,  fin-glfi'.  V.  a. 
To  loose  any  thing  cemented.  .  i 

To  Ungod,  un-gJd',  v.  a. 
To  divest  of  divhwty. 

TJnGodlily,  fin-gSd'l4-li.  a^." 
Impiously,  wickedly. 

ImfMcty,  wickcdoesa,  ncdeS  gf  God* 
UnoooL'Y.  un-£od'Ie.  a. 
Wicked,    negligent  of  God  ai)d  hk  hm^ ; 
filmed  by  widiedaesfc 

UngoiIbd.  un^or4'la« 
Uowouodeo,  unhurt. 

Ungorgad,  tt.n-^jd^*  a. 
Not  filled,  notiatedT 

Ungovernable,  '&iM&v'&r'4ii4>f. 

a.  Not  to  be  rplt^,  ^lOt  lobe  ttttmmoii  1»- 
cemious,  wild,  unbridled. 

Ungovsri^jko,  Sn-guv'urpd.  a. 
Bein^  without  any  govttroaent ;  not  *f g<li|rd, 
uobrtdlcd,  liceutioas. 

UNGOTyAnigit'.a. 
No(,g»iflied,  oot  acquicpd;  mot  begoiteiu 

UN'GiuMiDiPUf,,  i/n'ts;AKi^'ftA  a. 

Wanting  eiqipnpe,  ^vopnngbvMtjr. 
UNGRACEFULN£SS,m-'gf4ae'm-WS. 
s.  lnel|gaAit«  :awKwMilne«s. 

UNGRACious^.fin-gci'shSs.  a. 
Offensive,  utpicasi^; ;  iinaact|uMK^  'Mt  '£► 
vouM. 

Ungrant£D,  fin-grant'ed.  a. 
JHat^iiwcBv  oMi  yidlded,  saot'bettvvMd. 

UNGRATErtyL,  fin-gtitc'Ttl.  a. 

Making  do  •itium^,  t>r  making  fll  icftotia) 
'ibsfctfig  ao  retarnS'lyMr  etmOfc;  «df(pwtsmg. 

Unghatepully,  Sn-grSte'ful-e.  ad» 
Withingrstituiie;  nnacceptaUy,  Tinpleastqgly. 

Ungr  ATEFU  LK  ftsa»un-;4Ki^at€'i(il*»fiib. 
s.  Ingratitude,  ill  jreairq  for  good;  JomfKi^ 
tableness. 

Ungravelv,  luArgra^^U,  ad*-  , 

Withoat  aenousoess. 

Having  no  fouqdatian. 

ad.    WithoMfill  will,    williDgly,  iKaitily. 
cbcediiUy.  I 

UNGUARDEp,  4n-gyir'd§d.  a. 
Carele«,  Jieglinouu— See  Gixaa'd. 

Unhandsome.  ftn-TiliV'sSni.  a.     "  , 

Uogracefttli  not  beaatilill;  aiibefil,  dirttii* 

geaiiow. 

UNH/VNWi^w-'band'^.  a. 
Aw4iwafd,  nofdexterotts. 

UNrtAPPVy  uorh^'pe^  a. 
'^Vfetchfin,   nixi%AHC|   trnfoituttRCi  cdimi- 
toos,  distressed* 


Unharmed, dn4^4rmi'.  a. 

Unhurr,  oot  injured. 

Unharmful,  un-hSWf&l.  a. 

Innoxious,  innocent.  . 

Unharmcnious,  Sn-hSr-iTjo'n'-us. 

a.  Not  symmetrical,  disproponionaic ;  unmu- 
sical, ill  sounding. 

To  Unharness,  un-Uar'nes.v.  a. 

To  loose  from  the  uaces ;  to  disarm ,   to  divest 

of  armour. 
Unhazarded,  un-bSz'fird-fd:  a. 

Not  adventured,  not  put  in  danger. 
Unhatched,  un-hatsht'.  a. 

Not  disclosed  from  the  eggs ;  not  brought  to 

light. 
UNHEALTHruL,i5n.he!/*'nil.  a. 

Morbid,  unwholesome. 
Un HEALTH Y,un-hll/A'.e,  a. 
Srckly,  wanting  health. 

To  Un HEART,  un-h5rt'.  v.  a. 
To  discourage,  to  depress. 

UNaEARD,  un-hSrd'.a.  See  Heard. 

Not  perceived  by  the  ear  i  not  vouchsafed  an 
audience;  unknown  in  celebration;  iinbeard 
of,  obscure,  not  luiown  by  fame;  unprece- 
dented. ' 

Unheated,  fin-hi'tld.  a. 
Not  made  hoi. 

UwHEEDED,  un-hiid'i^.  a. 
Disregarded,  not  thought  wonhy  of  notice. 

Unheeding,  MSn-hi^lin^.  a.  <4lo) 

Negligent,  caclcss. 

Unbeedy,  un-hicd^i.  ^. 
Precrpitate,  snddcn. 

Unheltbd,  «n-hilt)t'..a.  (539) 
Uoassisted,  baviiig  no  aoxiliaty,  unsupported. 

Unhblp-ful,  un-help'£iil.  a. 

living  Torn  assistaticc. 

Unhewn,  un-hune'.,pait.  a. 
Not  hewn. 

Unhidebodno,  fin -bide' bdund.  a. 
hui  of  maw,  capacious. 

To  Unhinge,  fin'-blnje'.  v.a. 
To  throw  from  tnt  hinges ;  to  displace  by  vio- 
lence i  to  discover,  10  ooaifase. 

Un^oliness,  fin-ho'rt-nfe.  s. 
Impiaty,  pvofimeaesi,  wiokedaua* 

Unholy,  un-h4MA.  a. 

Pjc&ne,  .not  hallowed ;  impious,  wicked. 

UNHOMOtJiRBiD,  dn-&i'<nurd.  a. 
Mot  Tegardtd  wirhwenesaiioii^Ma  ttftlcbiaMd ; 
>fBM  treated  .with  rmpoBt, 

To  Un«oop,  un-hiftp'.  v.  a. 
To  divested  hoops. 

Unhopeb, iinVhctf)t'.  a.  (35q) 
J^  cp(pe&«d„£rt9ter  thanSsopcbi^pconuaqd. 

Unhopeful,  AnAoixi'ful.  a. 
Such  as  leavts  no  rtxnn  toiiope. 

ToUMHO^aE,  do^'h&cae'.  v.  a. 
To  Wt  firom  a  Jiorsc,  10  thiow  fmn  ^ 


UtitlospiTASiyE,  dn-hi$'pi-ta-bl.  a". 
Affording  no  Icmdness  or  cmcnainment  ,to 

«trangeTi. 

URi«osnid&,  lun-kos^fiil.  a.  (i«a} 
'iK«eMoDgkig;to4o  jnwiny. 

Tx)  UNHOU5E,un-houae'.  v,a. 
To  drive  fspm  Uie  Jiabimioo. 

Unhoused,  in-hiAzd'.  a. 
Homeless,  MfaatiQg  a  home  ^  having  no  KUted 
faaMution. 


UnhoU$£Led,  un.h&tt'i&td.  a. 
Not  having  the  sacrament,     i 

Unhumbled,  ua*um'bid.  a.  (a^9) 
Not  iMunhkd,  not  iouched  with  shame  or 
confusion. 

Unhurt,  viwh&Qt'.  a. 

F.ec  from  harm. 
Unhurtful,  un-h^^t^ful.  a* 

Innoxious,  harmlcu,  doing  ik)  lurm. 

Un hurtfu lly,  a«-hurt'fuUi..ad* 

Without  harm,  imioxioiisly.       ^ 

Unicorn,  yu'ni-k^rn.  s, 

A  beast  that  nas  only  one  born;  a  biid. 

Uniform,  yA*ne-firm.  a, 
•Keeping  iu  tcpour,  similar  to  itself;  coo&na* 
ing  to  ofte  rule. 

Uniformity,  yii-ne-for'mi-te.  ad. 

Resemblance  to  itself,  even  tcnour;  conform 

mity  to  one  pattern,  resemblance  of  one  to  an* 

other. 
Uniformly,  yfi'n£-£&rm4^.  ad. 

Without  variatsoR,  in  «a  even  teoour;  wkh- 

out  diveiMiqf  of  one  firom  aootber. 
Un  imagin  ABLE,fin4in*isad'ilnJlJ>r 

a.  Nbtcobeimagioedby^heftBcy. 

Unimaginably,    un.fm-oiad'jin-l* 

b\L  ad. 

Not  to  be  imagined. 

Unimitable,  dn.Wi-^*M.  a. 

Not  to  be  imiuted. 

Un  immortal,  in^im-mlx'tii.  a. 

Notimmoital,  mortal. 

Un  IMPAIR  able,  Afi-im-pi'ri.bl.  a. 

Not  liable  to  waiie  or  dtminiuioo. 
Un  IMPEACHED,  fin^lm-piksht''.  a. 

l$S9)  Noticci^Bd. 
Unimportant,  fin-lm-pir'tant.  a. 

Assuming  no  airs  of  dianity* 

:UNiMPORrUM£D,  un-fm-pir-tind'. 
a.  Not  solicited,  not  teazed  to  compliance. 

UNIMPROVABLE;  dn-lin-pco&v'a-bK 
a.  Incapable  of  melioration.  ^ 

UNIMPROVABL£N£SS,ilV-lin-prS2v'- 

a-.bUnls.  a«  \ 

Quality  of  npt  beiiy  improvable. 

UrN  IMPROVED,  im-)m-prUvd\  a. 

Not  made  more  fcnowingj   not  tanghr^' oot 
meliorated  by  instru^lion. 

Unincreasab-le,  in-tn-kre'^a-bl.  a. 
Admitting  ix>  increase. 

Unjndi? ferent,  fln-fn-dtrfer^QC, 

a.  Panial,  leaning  to  a  side. 

Uninpustbious,  fin.!n.dus'tri.&« 
a.  Not-diKgent,  not  laborious. 

Uninflammable, iLin-fn-ffWrna-bl 

a.  Not  capable  of  beins  set  on  fire. 

Uninflamed,  lun-in-flioid^  a. 

Not  set  on  fire. 
Uninformed,  inJn.firmd'.  a. 

Umauffht,  uninstrudeds  unaniflnied,  aoteiv- 

livened. 

Unin.gbnuous,  flh-!ii-jen'i-)ilU» a. 

Illiberal,  discngeououa. 

Uninhabitable,  un4n-hab'!ua-bK 

a.  Unfit  to  be  inhabited. 
UNINHABITABLEN£SS,fin-fn-hab'!t« 

a>bl-nes.  s. 
Incapacity  pf  beitig  inhsAMted. 

Uninhabited,  fiD-tn-hlb^it^^d,  a. 

Having  no  dwellers^ 

UNiNjUREtff -fin-fn'j&rd.  a. 
Unhurt,  auffcriag  00  wm. 
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Uninscribed,  Sn-fn-ikribd'^a. 
Having  no  iihcription. 

Uninspired,  Sn-in-splrd'.  a. 

Not  having  received  anf  supernatural  insttuc- 

tioD  or  illmniDacion. 
Uninstructkd,  uti-!n-struk'tid.  a. 

Not  (augbi,  not  helped  by  instrudtoq. 
UNiNStRUCTiVE,  un-in-struk'tfv,  a. 

Not  conferring  any  iroprovemehr. 

Unintelligent,  un-!n-telMe-jent, 

a.  Not  knowing,  noc  skilful. 
Un  INTELLIGIBILITY,     un-ln-tel-lc- 

iA-bil'e-ti.  s. 
QMaHty  of  not  being  ioteirigible. 

Unintelligible,  un-fn-tel'l^-ji-bl 
a.  Not  sach  as  can-be  undci  stood. 

UNrNTEi-LlGiBLY,     6n-!n-til'li  jc- 

bl^.ad. 
Not  lo  be  undentood. 

Un  INTENTION  Ai.)  un-tfi-t^n'shun-al 

a.  Noc  dengood,  happening  without  design. 
Unintebested^  un-in't^r*4«*ted.  a. 

Not  having  inteieat. 

Unintermitted,  Sn-iii-tir-m!t'ted. 
a.  Cootiiracd,  not  interrupted^ 

Unintehmixed,  fin-!n-tir-ni!ku'. 

a.  Not  mingled. 

Uninterrupted,  un-!n.ilr-rip'ied. 

a.  Not  broken,  nor  intertuptcd. 

Uninterruptcdly^  un-in-tcr-rup' 

il6AL  ad. 
.Without  imemiption* 

Un intrenched,  un-!n-trinsht'.  a. 

(359)  Not  intrenched.  t  ,   i     4 

Uninvestjgable,   fin-In-ves  ic-ga- 

hl.  a. 

Not  lo  be.  searched  out* 

Uninvited,  dn-!n-viMd,  a. 
Not  asked. 

Unjointed,  un-jiln'tid.  a.  .      . 

Disjointed,  separated;  having  no  articulation. 

Union,  yi'ne-un.  s.  (s) 

I'hc  atl  of  joining  iwo  or  more ;  concord, 
'    coiijuotiion  oT  mind  or  interests. 

Uniparous,  yu-mp'pi-rus.  a.  (518) 
Bringing  one  at  a  birth. 

Unison,  vi'ni-sfin.  a. 

Sounding  aiooe. 

Unison,  yu'ni-sun.  8. 

A  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with  another; 
a  single  unvaried  ix>te. 

Unit,  yu'nlt.  i.  (8)  (39)  (492) 
One,  the  least  nufl:ihBr ;  or  the  root  of  oum- 
ben. 

To  Unite,  yi-nitc'.  v.  a. 

To  join  two  or  more  into  one »  to  make  to 
^;iee  ;  to  make  to  tdfaere ;  to  join ;  to  join  in 
interests. 

To  Unite,  yi-nite'.  v.  n. 

To  join  in  an  a6l,  to  concur,  to  ad  in  concert ; 
to  coalesce,  10  be  cemented,  to  be  consoli- 
dated; to  grow  into  one. 

Unitedly,  yfi-ni'tid-li.  ad. 

With  union  so  as  to  join. 

Uniter,  yfi-ni'tfir.  «.  (98) 
The  person  or  thing  that  unites. 

Unition,  yu-nish'un.  s. 
The  ad  or  power  of  imiting,  conjundion.     ' 

Unitive,  yu'nfc-iJv,  a.  ^ 
Havisg  the  power  of  umtiog. 


Unity,  yu'ni-tt  s.  (s) 

The  state  of  being  one ;  concord,  coniuoc- 
tion;  agreemeoty  uniformity;  principle  of 
dramatick  writing,  by  which  the  tenour  of  the 
ttoiy,  and  propnety  of  represcuution,  is  pic- 
served. 

Univalve,  yu'ni-valv.  a. 

Having  one  ihclL 

Unjudged,  dn-judjd'.  a.  (339) 
Not  judicially  determined.  . 

UniveIisal,  ^u-n^-v^r'sal.  a.  (d) 
General,  extending  to  all ;  toul,  whole;  sot 
particular,  comprising  all  particailafi. 

Universal.  yi-ni-ver'saL  f. 

The  whole,  tne  general  system. 

Univeilsalitt,  y&-ni-vlr«sari.ti.' 
a.  Not  panicularity,  generality,  extemioo  of 
the  whole. 

Universally,  y&-n£.v£r'sal-£.  ad. 

Throughout  the  whole,  wuhout  exceptioo. 

Universe,  yi'nc-vlrse.  s.  {&) 
The  general  system  of  things. 

University,  yu-ni-vlr'si-ti,  s. 
A  school  were  all  the  ans  and  facuUica  are 
taught  and  studied. 

Un  I  VOCAL,  yi*nlv'o-kal.  a« 
Haviog  one  meaning;  certain,  regular,  par* 
suing  Mways  one  tenour. 

Univocally,  yi-niv'yo-Hl-c.  ad. 
In  one  term,  in  one  &ciue  ;  in  oue  tenour. 

Unjoyous,  un-i6e'us.  a. 

Not  gay,  not  cheerful. 

Unjust,  un-juit'.  a.  ,  .  ,- 

loiquitoiu,  contrary  to  equity,  contraiy  to  joi- 
tice.' 

Unjustifiable,  un-jfis'iJ-fi-a-bJ. 

a.  Not  to  be  defended,  not  to  be  justified. 

Unjustifiableness,    un-jus'te-lj. 

a-bUn^s.  s. 
The  quafity  of  not  being  {ustlfiable. 

Unjustifiably,  fin-jus/ti-u-a-ble. 

ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  mstiijcd. 

Unjustly,  un-just'le.  ad.   . 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  tight. 

Unked,  ung'ked.  a. 
Uncooth,  i/klK>mc,  against  the  grain. 

Q^  This  word  it  ikh  in  Johnson ,  hut  by  its 
having  a  place  in  Junius,  Skinner,  Philips 
Ash,  and  Barclay,  it  seems  to  have  been  6ncfe 
a  living  part  of  tne  language.  It  2lat  present, 
however,  only  heard  in  the  mouths  of  uk  vul- 
^r,  from  which  sute  few  words  ever  return 
mto  good  usage.  Junius  explainf  it  by  /ai6'- 
tary,  and  with  great  probebilitv  auppoaes  it  is 
a  corniptioo  of  utifootb ;  but  Skinner  tpells  it 
unhvard,  and  sys  it  is  a  slight  alteration  of 
sense  from  the  Teurgnic  UngeBetver^  which 
signifies  a  monster,  a  tetriblc  or  horrible  thing, 
as  solitude  is  supposed  to  be.  Whatever  its 
etymology  may  be,  iu  utility  can  scarcely  be 
disputed  ;  for  it  has  a  shade  of  jmcaning  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  expresses  a  disagreeable 
pssive  state,  arising  from  a  concurrence  o| 
tarring  circumik'tances.  Thus  we  sometimes 
hear  the  common  people  say,  I  found  nkyielf 
very  wtkeJ;  it  was  very  unied  to  do  so*  Now 
though  irksome  is  the  neart it  wordy  and  might 
supply  the  second  please,  it  is  quite  incompa- 
tible with  the  first:  nor  is  it  a  pttM.  cquiva* 
lent  to  mtkeii  in  the  aecond;  for  hh^m  im- 
plies a  much  more  disagreeable  state  than 
ufthd,  which  seems  to  mean  a  diaagieeable 
state  arising  from  obstacle,  and  iherefcire  seems 
to  form  a  middle  sense  between  untooth  and 
irhome.  In  this  cense  the  word  appeaia  to 
have  bcetk  used  by  Charles  Batlcr,  of  Magdakn 


College.  Oxleij.  in  his  English  Gimmiaf, 
1634,  v4err,  spewing  of  the  neceasity  of  aller- 
ing  the  orthqgrapiiy,  he  says,  "  Neverthelcai^ 
**  sopowerfin  is  the  tyrant  custom,  opposing 
*'  and  ovcrswayingr  right  and  reason,  tiut  1  do 
"  easily  believe  this  little  change,  (though 
**  never  ao  right,  reasonable  and  profitable^ 
'*  will  seem  to  some  'hanb  and  s0fW  ac  the 
*'  fint :  but,  after  a  whikr  being  inured  there- 
"  umo,  I  suppose  they  wiU  lather  wooder, 
'*  how  our  ancient,  eloquM,  poble  laoguagev 
"  in  other  respcds  equalizing  the  best*  could  ' 
''  so  long  endure  these  gross  and  disgrace&d 
"  barbarisoM."— #r^ar^  /a  the  RtMer. 

Unkennel,  An-k^n'nll.  v.  a.  (99) 

To  drive  from  its  hole  1  to  rouse  from  lU  tc* 

ciesy  or  retreat. 

Unkept,  3n-k^pt'.a. 
Not  kept,  ixM  vtiaiiiedi   un9baeryed«  a** 
obeyed. 

Unkind,  An'kjrW v  a.  (160) 
Kof  favourable,  i^benevolefit.  SecGuiiii* 

Unkindly,  fin-kytnd'li.  a.       , 
IJnnatuivi,  contraiy  to  nature ;  faaCgnaDt,  un- 
nvoonbie. 

Unkindly,  in-kymd'Il.  ad.  ''\'  . 

Without  kindness,  without  affe^io.*^     *  * 

UnkindnesS|  uivkyitrd'n^^/^ 
Malignity,  iR-wilU  warn  of  aMHdtf;  -* 

To  Unking,  fin-ktng'.  V/»» 

Th  oeprivte  of  n)y«lW.     ^ v    **    • 

Unkissed,  in-kfst'.  a.  ^  ' 

Not  kissed.  ■    '         '    ' 

Vnknichtly,  iSn-iiWe'li/  tl  ' 

Unbsceming  a  knight.  ■ ''      >  '«•  •        • 

To  Unknit,  uii-n!t'.  V.  d.         «       . 
To  unweave,  to  separate ;  %>  b^.  •  *  - ^'^      * 

Unkle^  fing^tV.is:  pmpdrl^'VftclR. 
(408)  Thobn)ther«f«.£iUierq«l 


To  UnknoWj  fin-fto' « v.«.  ♦•^' ' 
To  cease  to  koow> 

Unknowable,  dn.no'a4>t.  a.  -. 
Not  to  be  known.  ,  ,     ^, ,.,,, 

Unjlnowinc,  MTi-no'ing..  au'  -. . 

Ignorant,  not  knowings  «dt  pnQiiid^  slot 
qualified.  '  „      -     ^  u-*  >^.%.  ,•    . 

UNKNbawmGLY»  .ia^o'liig4li.rad. 

Ignorantly,  without kmwIcdffBi        .... 

Unknown;  uu-jjoheV  a.  ,>    . .  ^    . 

Not  known, .  gpe«et  thofk  i»  -Hi^nedii  fioe 
.  having  cohabitation ;  without  commiinicatioiw 

Unlaboured,,  un-li^h^d^ai  ,  ^ 

Not  produced,  by  labour ;  hiat  cultivated  by  ' 
labour ;  spofittneota,  ^ohlncai^    '- 
To  Unlace,  fin-lise';  v,  stV 

To  loose  any  thin^  fastened  with  ilfh^ 
To  UNLADE,iin-ft&^.  V.  a.  /  ' 
To  remove  from  the  vessel  wlfiJb'i^amefi 
tottxo^rate  diat  which  c«ric»i  tofoaoat- 
Unlaid,  dn-lide'.  a. 
Mot  Dbced,  not  lUcii.  of*  fpci6wt.M|iD| 
aulled.  .    t,.,;.  .,,    ...   j^^ 

Un  lamented,  fin-la-nj^mlld*  i^  • 

Not  deplored.  •  *  ?i ,     .  . 

To  UnXiATCHU  iin4ata)|{«,««^.  \, . . 
To  opeu  bf  li%Ms,«ip  t^lntclf. ., .  ^  . 

UnlaWful,  Qflh*iiw'f6l«  «•'  . 
Contrary  to  law,  not  pemmted  by  HMfaw^- 

Unlawfully",  6|i.liw'f&i^  ad* 

In  a  manner  ooutihfy^to  Jair^jigit  \  llkgiti 
mately,  not  by  marriage. 

U  N  L A WF  u  ln  SMy, &a.liw'  f&tnls.  %. 
Caniiahcty  10  liv* 
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To  Unlearn,  un.lern'.  v.  a. 

To  foiget,  to  disuse  what  lias  been  learned. 

Unlearn^D^  un-ler'ncd.  a! 
Ignorant,    not  informed,    not  insciudcd  ;    oot 
gained  by  study,  not  known ;  not  suiuMe  to  a 
ferticd  TBan.-^S«c  L  E  a  R  n  i :  d  . 

UNLEARNEDLY,.un-llr'nJd44.  ad. 
Ignorancly,  grossly.  (362) 

Unleavewed,  un-lfv'vdnd.a.  (104) 
Not  fermented,  not  mixed  wiih  fermentipg 
matter.   . 

Unless,  3n-]es'.  conj. 
Except,  if  not,  supposing  that  not. 

Un  LESSON  ED*  uii-i^s'snd.  a.  (lOi) 
(359)  Notcaughu 

Unlettered,  un4^'turd.  a. 

UDlcaroed,  untaught. 

Un levelled,  un-lev'ild.  a.  {aqQ) 
Not  cat  even.         T 

Un  LIBIDINOUS^  dn-le-bid'e-nus.  a. 
Not  lustful.  .  . 

Unlicensed,  un-irsenst.  a. 

Having  no  regular  permiKioo. 

Un  LICKED,  Sn-lfkt'.  a.  (359) 
Sbapeles^  not  formed. 

Un  LIGHTED,  fin-ll'tid.  a* 
Not  kindled,  not  tet  on  fire. 

Unlike,  un-llkc'.  a. 
^Dissimilar,  having  no  resemblance ;  improba- 
ble, uijlikely,  oot  likely. 

Unlikelihood,  un-JikeMi-hdd.l 
Unlikeliness,  &n-like'le-nes.   / 

a.  Improbability. 

Unlikely,  un-like'li.  a. 

Imorobable,  not  such  as  can  be  reasohably'ex- 
pcdcd ;  not  promising  any  particular  ev^nt. 

Un  LIKENESS,  un-like'nis.  9. 
Dissimilitude,  want  of  resemblance, 

Un  limitable,  An-lim'h-a-bk  a* 

Admitting'no  bounds. , 

Unlimited,  un-l!m'it-ld.  a. 
Having  no  bounds,  having  no  limiu ;  unde- 
fined ;  not  bounded  by  proper  exceptions,  un- 
confiaed,  not  restrainccf. 

Unlimitedly,  fin-lfm'it-^d-le.  ftd. 
Boundlenly,  without  bouodci 

Un  LINEAL;  un-l!n'i-al.  a.  (li3J 
Not  coming  in  the  order  of  «ucccssioi^. 

To  Unlink,  fin-link',  v,  a. 

To  untwist,  to  open. 

Unliouified,  un-llk'wi.fide.  a. 
UnmeTted,  undissolved.' 

To  Unload,  6n-iAde'.  v.  a. 
To  disburden,  to  exonerate;  to  put' off  any. 
thing  burdensome. 

To  Unlock,  6ii-lok\  v.  a. 

To  open  what  is  shut  with  a  lock. 

Unlooked-for,  un-li&kt'f6r,  a. 

Unexpefled,  not  foreseen. 

To  Unloose, fin-l6Jse'.  v. a. 
To  loose. 

0:|r  As  onr  inseparahle  prrpoaition  un  is  alwa^':i 
negative  and  never  intensive,  like  the  Latin 
in;  this  word,  though  supported  by  good 
authorises  s  is  like  a  barbarcaili  redundancy, 
two  negatives. 

Unloved,  un-ldvd'.  a»  (359) 
Not  loved. 

^  Un  LOVELINESS,  un»luv'le-n|s.  s« 
Unaouablcacas,  liability  10  ocate  iovc* 


Unlovely,  un-luv'Je.  a.. 

That  cannot  excite  love. 

Unluckily,  un-luk'c.Jc.  ad. 

Unfortunately,  by  ill  luck. 

Unlucky,  fin-luk'e,  a. 

Untoriunaie,  producing  unhappincss ;  unhap- 
py, miscnible,  subjett  to  frcqacniniufonunrs; 
slightly  mischievous,  mischicvou&Iy  waggish ; 
ill-omened,  inauspicious. 

Un  LUSTROUS,  dn-lus'trus.  a. 

Wanting  spleixlour,  wanting  lustre. 
To  Unlute,  un-lute'.  v.  a* 
To  separate  vessels  closed  with  chymical  ce- 
ment. 

Unmade,  un-made'.  a. 

Not  yet  formed,  not  created;  deprived  of 
form  or  qualities ;  omitted  to  be  maae. 

Unmaimed,  un-mamd'.  a. 
Not  deprived  of  any  eskeiiiial  part. 

Unmakable,  fin-ma'ka-bl.  a. 
Not  possible  to  be  made. 

To  Un44ake,  un-make'.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  qualities  before  postcsied. 

To  Unman,  (Sn-man'.'v.a. 

To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities  of  a 
human  being,  as  reason i- to  emasculate;  to 
break  into  irresolution,  to  dcje^l. 

UNMA>JACEABLE,un-man'e-ja.bl.  a. 
N^  manageable,  oot  easily  governed. 

Unmanaged,  un-man'idjd.  a.  (90) 
'    Nor  broken  by  horsemanship ;  not  tutored, 
not  educated* 

Unmanlike,  un-man'llke.  \ 
Unmanly,  un.man'le.        J^' 
Unbecoming  a  man,  effeminate. 

Unmanneked,  un-man'nurd.  a. 
Rude,  brutal,  uncivil. 

UnmannerlinesS,  un-man'nur-li- 
nls.  s. 
Breach  of  civility. 

Unmannerly,  iln-man'nur-li.  a. 

Ill-bred,  not  civil. 

Unmanured,  un-ma-nird'.  a. 
Not  cultivated. 

Unmarked,  un-mirkt'.  a.  (359) 

Not  observed,  not  regarded. 
Unmarried,  fin-mar' rid,  a.  (282) 

Having  00  husband,  or  no  wife. 

To  Unmask,  un-mask'.  v.  a. 

To  strip  off  a  mask ;  to  strip  off  any  disguise. 

Unmasked,  un-maskt'.  a.  (359) 

Naked,  open  to  the  view. 

Unmasterable,  un-mJs'tfir-a-bl.  a. 
Unconquerable,  not  to  be  subdued. 

Unmastered,  un-mis'turd.  a. 
Not  subdued  ;  not  conquerable. 

UNMATqHABLE,  uii-Tiiatsh'a-bl.  a. 

Unparalleled,  unequalled. 

Unmatched,  un-matsht'-  a. 

Maichless,  having  no  match  or  eqiul. 
Unmeaning,  un-mi'ning.  a.  (410) 

Expressing  no  meaning. 

UNMEANT,un-ment',.  a. 
Not  intended. 

Un MEASURABLE,   un-m^zh'ur-a-bl. 
a.  Boundless,  unbounded. 

Unmeasured,  un-mezh'fird.  a. 
Immense,  infinite ;  not  measured,  plentiful. 

Unmeditated,  Sn-m^d'e-ti-tcd.  a. 

Not  formed  Jby  previous  thoiight. 
3T 


Unmedlkd,  nn-mcd\ild.  a.  (ajy) 

Not  touched,  not  ahercd. 
(f^  This   word   is  improperly   spcli   both  by 
Johnson  »r.d  Sheridan.     It  oii^bt  to  be  written 
unmeddled. — See  C  o  u  l  £ . 

Unmeet,  un-meet'.  a. 

Not  fir,  not  proper,  not  worthy. 

Unmellowed,  un-mel'lode.  a. 
Not  fully  ripened, 

Un  melted,  un-inclt'ld.  a. 

Undissolved  by  hrat. 

Unmentioned,  un-men'shund.  a. 

Not  told,  not  named. 

Unmerchantable,   un-mer'ishan- 
ta-bl.  a. 
Unsaleable,  nol^  vendible. 

Unmerciful,  un-mVse-fdi.  a. 
Cruel,  severe,  inclement;  tmcooscionable, ex* 
orbitant. 

Unmercifully,  un-mer'se-ful-e. 

ad.  Without  mercy,  without  tenderness.  ■ 

Un  mercifulness,  un-mlr'&e-ful- 
nes.  8. 
Inclemency,  cruelty. 

Unmerited,  uir-m^r'lt-cd.  a. 

Not  de^rrvcd,  not  obtained  otherwise  than  bf 
favour.  * 

Unmeritable,  un-mer'it-i-bl.  a. 
Having  no  desert. 

Unmeritedness,  un-mlr'it-ed-ncs. 

s.  State  of  beini;  undeserved. 

Unmilked,  Gn-milkt\  a. 
Not  milked. 

Unminded,  fin-mind'cd.  a. 
NoLheedcd,  not  regarded. 

UNMiNDFUL.un-mind'fuI.  a. 
Not  heedful,  not  regardful,  negltgem,  inat- 
tentive. 

To  Unmingle,  un-ming'gl.  v.  a. 
(505)  To  separate  things  mixed. 

Unmingled,  fin-mfng'gld.  a.  (350) 

Pure,  not  vitiated  by  any  thing  mingled. 

Unmiry,  fin-Tni're.  a. 
Not  fouled  with  dirt. 

Unmitigated,  fiu-mit'e-ga-ied.  a^ 

Not  softened. 

Unmixed,  li       »i    1       r      \ 

Unmixt,    /un.t7.ikst'.a.(359) 

Not  mingled  witb  any  thing,  pur*. 

Unmoaned,  un-mond'.  a'. 
Not  lamented. 

Un  moist,  iii-moist'.  a. 
Not  we  I. 

Unmoistened,  un-raSi'snd.  a. 
(359)  Not  made  wet. 

Unmolested,  fin-mo-lest'eJ.  a. 
Free  from  disturbance. 

To  Unmoor,  fin-m&or^  v.  a, 

To  loose    from    laud,    by    laking  up    the 
anchors. 

Un  MORALISED,  uii-mor'a-llzd,  a.  ^ 

Untutored  by  morality. 

Unmortgaged,  un-mAr'gJdjd.  a.  • 
Not  mortgaged.  (90)  (359) 

UNMORTiFiED,'un.mor'te.fiIc.  a. 
Not  sabdued  by  sorrow  and  severities. 

Unmoveablb,  ^n-m5iv'5.b^  a. 
Such  as  cannot  be  reowvcd  or  ai'tercd. 
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rr  (55^).  Fite  (73),  fir  {77\  fill  (ss),  fat (si);  m4(93),  mlt  (95) ;  pbe  (105),  ph  (107);  ni  ()«2);inftve  (1O4), 


Unmoved,  un-mJivd'.  a. 
Not  put  out  of  one  place  imo  motber ;  not 

.  changed  in  rcioiutioo;  noi  aileScd,  not 
tcu(  bed  wiih  any  passion  ;  unaltered  by  pas- 
sion. 

Unmoving,  Gn-nrS6'v!ng.  a.  (410) 

Having  no  motion ;  having  no  power  10  laistf 
the  passions,  unaffirding. 
To  On  MOULD,  Cn-m6ld\  v.  a. 
To  change  as  to  the  form. — Sco  Mo  f  LD. 

Unmourned,  un-mornd'.  a. 
Not  lamented,  not  deplored. 

To  Unmuffle,  fiu-muf'fl.  v.  a. 
To  put  off  a  coveiing  ffom  the  face. 

TaUNMUzzLE,  un-xnuz'zl.  v.  a. 

To  loose  from  a  oiuzzle. 
Unmusical,  dn-mu'ze-kal.  a. 

Not  hannonious,  not  pleasing  by  sound. 
Unnamed,  dn-nimd'«  a« 

Not  mentioBed. 
Unnatural,  un-nat'tshu-r^  a. 

Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  coutrary  to  the 
<ommon  instin£b;  ading  without  the  affec- 
tions imbued  by  nature;  forced,  no;  agree- 
able to  the  real  state. 
Unn.aturaln£SS,  un-nat'tsliji-ral- 
n^s.  9, 
pontrariety  to  nature. 

Unnaturally,  dn-nat'tsliu-ral-e, 

ad.  In  opposition  to  nature. 
Unnavigabxe,  un-nav'c-ga-bl.  a.^ 
Not  to  be  passed  by  vessels,  not  to  be  navi- 
gated. 

Unnecessarily^    fin-nes'ses-s^re- 
le.  ad. 
Without  necesshy,  without  need. 

Unn£C£ssarin£SS>    uii-nes'sl&-sa- 

Ncedlessoess. 
Unnecessary,  uxv-nSs'ses-sa-ri.  a. 

Needless,  not  wanted,  useless. 

Unneighbourly,  fin-ni'b&r-le.  a. 
(S49)  Not  kind,  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of 
a  neighbour. 

Unnervate,  3n-nlr'vat.  a,  (91} 
Weak,  fceWe. 

To  Unnerve,  un-ncrv'*  v.  a. 

To  weaken,  to  enfeeble. 

Unnerved,  Sn-nervd^  a. 

WealiL,  feeble. 

Un NOBLE,  un-no'bl.  a; 
Mean,  ignominious,  ignoble. 

Unnoted,  un-no'ted.  a. 

Not  ob:ierved,  -not  regarded. 

Unnumbered,  un-num'burd.  a. 

Innumeral^e. 

Unobsequiousness,  uu-ob-si'kwe- 
us-nes. 
IiKompiiance,  disobedience. 

UnobeyeDj  un-i-bade'.  a.  (359) 
Nat  obeyed. 

Unobjected,  un-ob-jek'tld.  a. 

Not  charged  as  a  fault. 

Unobnoxious,  un-ob-n$k'shu$.  a* 
Not  liable,  not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 

Unobsbrvable,  un-gb-zer'va-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  observed. 

Unobservant,  un-ob-z2r'vant.  a« 
Not  obsequious ;  not  attentive. 

Unobserved,  un-ob-z^rvd',  a. 
Not  regarded,  doc  atteoded  to* 


Unobserving,  fin-ib-zlr'ving.  a. 

Inattentive,  not  beedfuL 

Unobstructed,  dn-&b-strukMd.  ». 

Not  hindered,  not  stopped. 

Unobstructive,  6n-&)-gtpSk'tiv. 

a.   Not  raising  any  obstacle. 

Unobtained,  dn-4b-tJnd/  a. 

Not  gained,  not  acquired. 

Unobvious,  un-ib'v€-us.  a. 

■Not  readily  occurring. 

Unoccupied,  un-ik'ku-pide^  a. 

Unpossessed. 

Unoffered,  un-6f'furd.  a. 
Not  proposed  to  acceptance. 

Unoffbnding,  un-SjJlad'ing.  a. 
Harmless,  innocent;  sinless,  pure  from  &uU. 


V.  a. 


id'je-nal.l 
•o-rld'j4.  >a. 


ToUnoil,  un.6!i' 
To  free  itom  oiL 

UNOPfiNiNG,  un-i'pa-Ing.a. 

Not  opening. 

Unoperatlve,  Sn-op'lr-a-dv.  a« 
Producing  no  effetls. 

Unnopposbd,  un-8p-p6zd' .  a« 
Nos  epcounttreU  by  any  hostility  or  obsuuc' 
lion. 

Unorderly,  dn-Ar'dur-li.  a. 

Disordered,  irregular. 

Unordinary,  un-6r'di-ni-ii.  a. 
Uncommon,  unusual. 

Unorganized,  un-or'gan-izd.  ». 
Having  no  part  instmmental  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  rest. 

Unoriginal,  &n-o-rid'je.nal. 
Unoriginated,   un-o- 

nA-ted. 

Having  no  birth,  ungcneiated. 

Unorthodox,  un.6r'/^o<duk8.  a. 

Not  holding  pure  do6lrinc. 

Unowed,  un-6de'.a. 
Having  no  owner.    Out  of  use. 

Unowned,  un-6nd'.  a. 
Having  no  owner;  not  acknowledged. 

To  Unpack,  un-pak'.  v.  a. 
To  disburden  >  fo  exonerate ;  to  open  any  thin^ 
bound  together. 

Unpacked,  un-pakt'.  a.  (359)  . 

Not  collected  by  unlawful  artifices. 

Unpaid,  un-pade'.  a. 

Not  discharged;  not  receiving  dues  or  debts 
unpaid  for,  that  for  which  the  price  is  not  yet 
given. 

Unpained,  un-pand'.  a. 
Suffering  no  pain. 

Unpainful,  un-pane'ful.  a. 

Giving  no  pain. 

Unpalatable,  un-pal'a-ta-bL  a* 

Nauseous,  disgusting. 
Un  PAR  agon  ED,  un-par'a-gond.  a. 

Unequalled,  iinmaiched. 

Unparall£LED<,  un-par'al-l'ld.  a. 
'  Not  matched,  not  tq  be  matched;  having  no 
equal. 

Unpardonable,  un-par'dn-a-bl.  a. 

Irrcmissible. 

Unpardonably,  un-par'dn-a-bli. 
ad.  Beyond  forgiveness. 

Unparijoned,  un-par'dnd.  a.  (359) 
Not  forgiven ;  not  discnaiged,  not  cancelled 
by  a  legal  paidon. 

Un  pardoning,  un-pir'dn-ing.  a, 
(410)  Not  ibrgiving. 


UNPARLlAMENTA»tMt»,  ^n-pir- 

•  Contrariety  to  the  usag^  ct  caowtotion  of 
paniament. 

Unparliamentary,   fin-par-Ie- 

mlm'a-r^.  a. 

Contrary  to  the  roles  of  BsrliaiaeQi. 
Un  PARTED,  fin-pi-'tii.  a* 

Undivided^  not  separated. 

Unpartial,  un-pir'sbil. «. 
Equal,  honest. 

Unpartially,  unwpir'shal-i.  ti 
Ei^ly,  indifiereodf. 

Unpassable,  un-pas^sa-bL a« 

Admitting  to  passage. 

Unpassion ATE,  ua^p&b'ua-at.  a. 
(9r)  Free  from  passion,  calm,  ia^tial. 

Unpassionately,    un-©5«b'uft4t- 
]^.ad> 
Without  passion. 

Unpathed,  fi^-p4THd^-a. 
Untra£^d,  unmarked  by  pMsagc. 

Unpawned,  ^n-plwnd'.  a. 
Not  given  to  pledge. 

Unpeaceable,  un-pl's8-bl.  a. 
Quarrelsome,  inclined  to  distutb  the  tiaiiqiul« 
lily  of  others. 

To  Unpeg,  5n-plg\  v,  a. 

Xo  open  any  thing  closed  with  a  peg. 

Umpensioned,  dn-p^n'shmK*.a* 

Without  a  pensiou. 

To  Unpeople,  un-jpWpI,  v.  a. 

To  depopulate,  to  deprive  of  infaabitsntt. 

Unpercxived,  fin-p^-sevd'.  a. 
Not  observed,  not  heoJcd,  not  ledHblf  dis* 
covered,  .aot  known. 

Unperceivedly^  fin-pfr-siMdle. 
adi  {364}  So  as  not  to  be  peoceived' 

Unperfect,  Sn-per'dkt.  a. 
Incomplete. 

UNPERFECTNESS^un-per'fekt-nes.J. 
Imperfedion,  incompleteness. 

UNPRRFaRMED,  un-per«f&nnd'.ar 
Undone,  not  done.'— See  F£RF0RM> 

Unperishable^  4n-p4r'fch.a-blra. 

Lasting- to  perpemity. 
UnperjvrbDi  dn.p^r'jurd.  a. 

Free  firom  perjury. 
Unperplexao,  ufiwpar-plekst'. a. 

Disentangled,  not  eaibtmMedi 
Unp£RSP.]RABL£,  un-plr-«pi'ra-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  emitted  tfavough  the  poiesof  the 

skin. 

Unpersu  adab  le,  dn-plr-swiMa-bl. 
a.  IneMrabJc,  nos  to  be  peisoadcd. 

Unpetrified,  un-plt'tri-fide. a. 

Not  turned  to  stone. 
Un  philosophical,  fin-fll-lo-zof'e- 

kai.  a. 

Unsuitable  to  ihe  .rules  gp  philosophy  or  ii^ 

reason. 

Unphilosophically,  un-fiHo- 
zSf'i.kaUi.  ai 

In  a  manner  cootraiy  to  the  rules  of  1 
reason. 

U  NPH I LOSOPRIC  ALN  ESS, 

zof'i-kSl-nfe*  s. 
/  Incongniiiy  with  phHbtop^^ 
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To  UNPAlLp$qP>iI2Et  i^B-fll-loi'sir 
ffze.  V.  a. 

Tb  fkgnde  from  the  charaQcr  of  a  pbiioso 
phcr. 

UsPiEACEDt  urf-pirst',  a.  (a^gj 
Not  penetrated,  notpierced.— Se<Pi£RCE. 

Un  PILL  ARE  Dj  da-p!t'l^d,  a. 

Divested  of  pillars. 

Unpill6W£D,  dn-pil'loJe,  9. 

Wanting  a  pillow. 
To  UmpiN,  un^pin'.  v.  a. 

To  open  what  is  shut  or   fastened  with,  a 

pin. 
Umpinked,  un-plnkt^.  a,  (359) 

Not  marked  with  eyelet  holes.     . 

Unpitied,  un-ptt^fd.  a.  (282) 
Not  compassionated,  not  regarded  with  syin« 
paifaetxcal  ^rrow. 

Unpitifully,  un-pft'c-ful-i,  ad. 

Unmercifully,  without  mcrcv. 

Unpitying,  Sn-pft'ti-ihg.  a.  (410) 
Having  no  conpassion. 

Unplaced,  un-plist^.  a.  (359) 

Having  no  pbce  of  dependence. 

Unplagued,  dn-pligd'.  a.  (359) 

1^9i  tormented. 

Unplanted,  dn-plan'ted.  a. 
Not  planted^  spontaneous. 

Unplausible,  3n-plaw'zi-bl.  a. 
Not  jylausible,  not  sodi  as  has  a  fair  appear- 
ance. 

UnplausivBi  fin-pUw'sfv.  a. 
Not  approving. 

Unpleasant,  fin-pllz'ant.  a. 

Not  delighting,  troublesome,  uneasy. 

Unpleasantly,  Sn-plSz'ant-le.  ad. 
Not  delightfully,  uneasily. 

Unpleasantness,  un-plez^ant-nes. 

s.  Wantof  <i«ali ties  to  give  oeiight. 
UnIpleased,  un-plizd'.  a.  (359) 

Not  pleased^  not  dcligbred 

Unpleasing,  Sn-ple'zing.-a.  {4lo) 
Offensive,  disgusting,  aiving  no  delight. 

Unphant,  un-pll'ant.  a. 

Not  easily  bent,  not  conforming  to  the  will. 

Unplowed,  un-ploud'.  a. 

Not  plowed. 

To  Unplume,  5n-plumc'.  v.  a. 

"To  strip  of  plumes,  to  degrade. 


UnpoxTical^  un-pA.&,'ti4ka!- 1 


Unpoetick,  un-po-ct'ik.  (509) 
Not  such  as  becomes  a  poet. 

Unpolished,  in-pJW'fsht.  a.  (359) 
Not  smpbthod,  not  bnghtepcd  by  attncioo  -,. 
not  civiirzedy  not  refined. 

UNPpLiTK,  dn-poJhe'.  a. 
Not'elcgant,  not  refined,  not  civil. 

Unpolluted,  Sn-pol-lu't^.  a. 

Not  corrupted,  not  denied. 

Unpopular,  un.pjp'u-lar.  a.  (es) 

Not  fitted  to  please  the  people. 

Umportablb,  un-port'a-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  carried. 

Unpossessed,  un-pSz-zest'.  a. 

Not  bad,  not  obtained. 
Un POSSESS! NG9  un-poz-zes'sin;.  a. 

Having  no  possession. 

Unpracticable,   Sn-prak'te-ka^bl. 
a.  Not  feasible. 

Unpractised,  .uiuprak'tist.  a, 
Jhloi  akiUed  by  use  ttid  CJ^crieoicc*. 


Unpraised,  3n-priEd'.  a. 

Not  celebrated,  not  praised.^      1/12 

Unprecakious,  un-pre-ka  reus.  a. 

Not  dependent  on  anodic  r,  ^ 

Unpr^xedxnted,     fin-prcs  sc-den- 

ted.  a. 

Not  justifiable  by  any  example.  ^ 
To  Unpredict,  un-pre-dikt'.  v.  a. 

To  retraft  predi^ton. 
Unpreferred,  un-pre-ferd'.  a. 

Not  advanced. 
Unpregnant,  un-preg'nant.  a. 

Notprolifick. 
Unprejudicate,  un-pre-]iuMe-kate. 

a-  Not  prepossessed  by  toy  setcted  uot/ons. 

Unprejudiced,  un-pred'ju-dist.  a. 

Pree  from  prejudice. 
Unprelatical,  4n.pre-lat'^-kal.  a. 
Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 

Unpremeditated,  un-pr4-ined'c- 
ta-tld.  a. 

Not  prepared  in  the  mind  beforehand. 

Unprepared,  un-pre-pard'.  a. 

Not  fitted  by  previous  me<!stirr;  not  made  fit 
for  the  dreadful  moment  of  departure. 
Unpreparedness,  un-pre-pi'ied- 

nes.  s.  (365) 
State  of  being  unprepared. 

Unprepossessed,  fln-pri-poz-zest'. 
a.  Not  prepossessed,  not  pre-occupied  by  no- 
tions. 

Unpressed,  un-prest'.  a. 
Not  pressed,  not  entorced. 

Unpretending,  un-pri-ten'ding.  a. 

Not  claiming  any  distinfiions. 

;Un PREVAILING,  un-prl-va'ling.  a. 

Being  of  no  force. 
Unprevented,  un-pre-vent'ed.  a. 

Not  previously  bincfered;  not  preceded  by  any 

thing. ' 
Unprincely,  Sn-prins'le,  a. 

Unsuitable  to  a  prince. 

Unprincipled,  un-pr!n'se.pld.  a. 

(359)  ^ot  settled  in  tenets  or  opinions, 
(f^*  This  word  docs  not  mean  merely  being  un- 
settled in  principles  or  opinions,'  but  not 
having,  or  being|  void  of  good  principles  or 
opkiions.  1\  was  in  this  sense  that  Dr.  Gold< 
smith  called  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  seditious  and  in- 
fidel memory,  Tbe  unprinctpJed  Impostor, 

Unprinted,  un-print'ed.  a. 
Not  printed. 

Unprisable,  3n-pri'z5-bl.  a. 

Not  valued,  not  of  estimation. 

Unprisoned,  fin-priz'znd.  a.  {^by) 
Set  free  from  confinement. 

Unprized,  un-prizd'.  a. 

Not  valued. 
Unproclaimed,  un-pro-klamd',  a. 

Not  notified  by  a  publick  declaration.  , 

Unproj ankd,  un-pr6*fand'.  a* 

Not  violated. 

Unprofitable,  3n-prof'4.ta-bI.  a. 

Useless,  serving  no  purpose. 

Unprofitableness,  iin-prof^-tl- 
bl-nls.  s. . 

Uselessness. 

Un profitably,  un-prof'c-ta-bli. 

ad.  Uselessly,  without  advantage. 

Unprofitbd,  un-pPof'it-ed»  a. 

Having  np  gain. 

3  T2 


UnprolifIck,  finipro-lh'ik.  a. 

Barren,  not  produtlive. 

UnprOnoOnCed, fin-pro-niunst  .a. 

Not  uiticrcd,  not  spolkcn. 
Unproper,  un-prup'ur.^.  (93) 

Not  peculiar. 
Unproperly,  un-prop''ur4i.  ad. 

Contrary  to  propriety,  improperlv. 
Unpropitious,  un-pro-pish'us.  a.. 

Not  favourable,  inauspicious. 

Unproportioned,  .fin-pro.por'- 

shund.  a. 
Not  suited  to  something  else. 

Un  proposed,  un-prA-pozd'.  a. 

Not  proposed. 
Unpropped,  fin-propi'.  a,  (359) 

Not  supported,  not  upheld. 
Unprosperous,  un-pris'pdr-ui.  a. 

Unfortunate,  not  prosperous. 

Un  PROSPEROUSLY^  fiii-pris'pfir-us- 

le.  ad. 

Unsuccessfully. 

Unprotected,  un-pro-tck't^d,  a. 

Not  proteftcd,  not  supported. 

Unproved,  un-prSovd'.  a. 

Not  evinced  by  arguments. 

To  Unprovide,  un-pri-vide'.  v.  a« 

To  divest  of  resolution  or  qualifications. 

Unprovided,  un-pro-vl'ded.  a. 

Not  secured  or  qualified  by  previous  mcasai«s ; 
not  furnished. 

Un  PROVOKED,  un^pri*vokt'.  a. 
Not  provoked. 

Unpruned,  un-prund'.  a. 
Not  cut,  not  lopped. 

Unpublick,  fin-pubMtk.  a. 
Private,  not  generally  known. 

Unpublished,  un-pub'i?sht.  a. 

Secret,  unknown ;  not  given  10  the  publick. 

Unpunished,  in-pun'lsht.  a. 

Not  punished,  suffered  to  cominwc  m  tmpu^ 
nity. 

Unpurchased,  dn-pur'tsliast,  a. 

Unbought. 
Unpurged,  unipiSrjd'^.  a. 

Not  purged. 
Unpurified,  fin-piVri-fidc.  a.  f^sti) 

Not  freed  from  recrement,  not  cU  anscd  fvoxk 

sin.  ^  - 

Un  PURSUED,  ua-pSr-sudc'.  a. 

Not  pursued. 

Unputrified,  un-pi'tre-fldc.  a. 
Not  corrupted  by  rottenness. 

Unqualified,  un-kwil'e-fide.  a. 

(98c)  Not  fit. 
To  Unqualify,  un-kwoi'e  fl.  v.  a* 

To  disqualify,  (o  divest  of  qualificaticn. 

Unquarrelable,    Sn-kwor'ril*!. 
bl.  a.' 
Such  as  cannot  be  impm^grd. 

To  UNQUEEN,un-kwecn'.v,  a. 
To  divest  of  the  dignity  -of  qttcen. 

Unouenchabi.e,  un-kwinsli'a-bi. 

a.  Unextinguishable. 

Unqurnched,  fin-kw2nslit'.  a. 
Not  extinguished,'  net  extingutshable. 

Ukquznchableness,  up-kwcmb'- 
a-bl-nes.  s. 
Uncxtinguishableoe&s. 
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Unquistionable,  fin-kwSs'tshun- 
a-bl.  a.  (405) 

Ihdubitable,  fx>t  to  be  doubted  ;  tucb  as  can- 
not bear  to  be  quettioncd  without  impatience. 

Unquestionably,  On-kwes'uhun- 

a-bl^.  ad.  ^ 

Indubitably,  wiihoat  doubt. 
Unquestioned,  un-kw^s'tshiSnd.  a. 

Mot  doabtcd,  paucd  without  di:mbt  :  iodiipu* 
tabic,  not  10  be  oppoicd ;  not  iuicrrogated, 
QOt  examined. 

Un(Juick,  Sn-kwik'.  a. 

Motionless. 

Unquiet*  fin-kwi'et.  a. 
Moved  with  perpetual  agitaiion,  Kot  calm,  not 
stilly  dismibed,  full  of  penurbation,  not  at 
pdice;  restless,  unsatisfied. 

Unquietly,  un-kwi'et-lc,  ad. 
•Without  rest. 

Unqujetness,  un-kwi'ci-nls.  s. 

'  Want  of  tranquillity;  want  of  peace ;   rest- 
lessness, turbulence;'  perturbation,  uneasiness. 

Unracked,  fin-rakt'.  a. . 
Not  poured  from  the  lees. 

Un RAKED,  fin^rikt'.  a. 
Not  thrown  together  ted  covered. 

U'nransack.ed,  un-ran'sakt.  a. 
•  Not  pillaged. 

To  Unravel,  fin.rav'vl.  v.  a.  (103) 

To  disentangle,  to  extricate,  to  clear;  to  dis- 
.  order,  to  throw  out  of  the  pi esetit  constitution ; 
«     to  dear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 

Unrazored,  un-r&'zdrd.  a» 

Unshaven. 

Unreached,  fin-ritsht'.  a.  (359) 

Not  attained. 

Unread,  fin-rid',  a. 

Not  read,    not  publickly  pronounced;    un< 

taught,  not  learned  in  books. 
Unreadiness,  un-red'e-nes.  5. 

Want  of  readinc^,  want  of  promptness ;  want 
.  of  preparation. 

Unready,  un-rld^e.  a. 

Not  prepared,  not  fit ;  not  prompt,  not  quick ; 
awkward,  ungain. 

Unreal,  uD-re'aL  a. 

Unsubstantial. 

Unreasonable,  un-re'zn-a-bl.  a. 

Exorbitant,  claiming  or  insisting  o.)  more  than 
is  ^.t ;  not  agreeable  to  reason ;  greater  than  is 
htf  immoderate. 

Un  REASON  ableness,    fin-re' zn-a- 

b!-nes.  s. 

Ex'orbitance,  excessive  demand;  inconsistency 
with  reason. 

Unreasonably,  fin-re' zn-a-bie. 

ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason ;  more 
than  enough. 
To  Un  REAVE,  un-rcve'.  v.  a. 

To  unravel. 

Unrkbated,  un-rJ-ba't^d,  a. 

Not  blunted. 
UnrebukabLE,  un-r^-bu'ka-bi.  a.    ^ 

O^nqxious  to  no  censure. 
Un  RECEIVED,  uh-rc-sevd'.  a. 

Not  received. 

Unreclaimed,  un-re-klamd'.  a. 

Not  turned  ;  rot  reformed. 

Unreconcilable>   3n*rck-un-sl'- 

la-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  appeased,  implacable ;  not  to  be 
made  consistent  wiih* — See  Reconcile* 

AAL£» 


Unreconciled,  fin-r^k'on-sild.  a. 

Not  reconciled. 

Unrecorded,  un-ri-k6r'd^d.  a. 

Npt  kept  in  rcnnembnince  by  publick  monu- 
ments. 

Un  recounted,  un-re.k6unt'ed,  a. 
Not  told,  not  relarcd. 

Unrecruitable,  un-re-kroot'a-bl. 
a-  Incapable  of  repairing  the  deficiencies  of 
an  army. 

UnrecurrinA,  un-rc-kur'ing,  a. 

•Irrcmcdiabit. 

Unreduced,  un-ii-dust'.  a. 
Not  reduced. 

UNRiFORMABLE,un-ie-foi'ina-bl.a, 
Not  10  be  put  into  a  new  form. 

UNREFORMED,iin-re -f&rmd'.  a. 
Not  amended,  not  corre^ed ;  not  brought  to 
r^ewness  of  fife. 

Unrefracted,  un-re-fiak'tcd.  a.    ^ 

Not  refrafcted. 

Unrefreshed,  fin-rc-fresht'.  a. 
Not  cheered,  not  relieved. 

Unregarded,  un-re-gyar'ded,  a. 
Not  heeded,  not  respe£ked. 

Un  regenerate,  un-re-jen'er-ate. 

a.  Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 

Unreined,  fin-rind',  a.  {359) 
Not  restrained  by  the  bridle. 

Untielbntinc,  fin-rc-l^nt'tng.a. 

Hard,  cruel,  feeling  no  pity.         ' 

Unrelievable,  fin-re-li'va-bl.  a. 
Admitting  no  succour. 

Unrelieved,  fin-ri-ieevd'.  a. 
Not  succoured  ;  not  cased. 

UNREMARKABLE;  fin-ri-mJrk'a-bl. 
a.  Nqt  capable  ^f  being  observed  ;  not  worthy, 
pf  notice. 

Unremediable,   fin-re-mi'di-a-bl. 
a.  Admitting  no  remedy. 

Unrem-embering,  fin-ri-mim'bur- 
fng.  a. 

Havmg  no  memory, 
Un  remembrance,   un-re-mem'- 
branse  s. 
Forgctfulness. 

Unremovable,  un-rc.m&Sv'a-bl. 

a.  Not  to  be  taken  away. 

Un  REMOVABLY,  fin-re-mSJv'a-blc. 
ad.  lu  a  manner  that  admits  no  removal. 

Unremoved,  fin-re-mSivd'.  a. 
Not  taken  a\v.iy ;  not  capable  of  bciilg  re- 
moved . 

UNREPAiD,"un-.re-pade'.  a. 
Not  recompensed,  not  compensated. 

Unrepealed,  un-re-peld'.  a.. 

Not  revoked,  not  abrogated. 

UnrepenTed;  Qn-ri-pent'ad.  a. 
Not  Kgarded  with  penitential  sorrow. 

Unrepenting,  uiT-re-pint'lng.  1 
UNREPENTA>^T,un-re-pent'ant.  / 

NoC  repenting,  not  penitent, 

Unrepining,  un-re-pi'ning,a. 

Noi  peeviihiy  compbinir.g. 

Un  REPLENISHED,  un-rJ-p!en'isht.  a. 

Not  filled.  / 

Unreprievable,  fin-ri-priev'a-bl. 

Not  to  be  respited  from  ^x*nal'de4ifa.  ■ 


Unreproached,  fln.ri.protjht',  a. 
Not  upbraided,  not  censured. 

Unreprovable,  in.r4-pr68v'a-b!. 
a.  Not  liable  to  blame. 

Unreproved,  un-r4-pi4ivd'.  a. 
Not  ccntured ;  not  liable  to  ceosore. 

Un  REPUGN  ant>  un-re.p&g'nant'.a. 
Not  opposite. 

Unrefutable,  un-rlp'^-ta-bl.  a. 

Not  creditable. 
Unreouested,  un-r4-kw&t'Jd.  a. 

Unrequitable,  un-rc-kwi'ta-bl.a. 

Not  lobc  retaliated. 

Unrequited,  un-re-kwVted.  a. 

Not  compensated  fibr. — Matn, 

Unresented,  un-re-2cnt'ld.  a. 
Not  regarded  wiiii  anger. 

Unreserved,  un-ri-zJrvd'.  a. 
Not  limited  by  any  private  convenience ;  opei, 
frank,  concealing  nothing. 

U  N  RES  er V ED  L Y,    un-rc-zer'  ved- 

,      I*,  ad.  (364) 

Without  iimiuitioDi   without   coocealmeot, 

openly. 

Unreservedness,   un-re-zlr'vcd- 
nes.  s;  (364) 
Openoess,  (rankaest- 

Unresisted,  fin-r4-z!s'ted.  a. 
Not  opposed;  resistless,  such  as  rionot  be 
opposed. 

Unresisting,  fin-ri-E!s'(!r.  a. 

Not  opposing,  not  making  resis:      4 

UNRESOLVABLE,im-ri  zoj  . J-bl.  a. 
Not4o'be  solved,  insoluble. 

Unresolved,  dn-re-zSlvd'.  a. 

Not  determined,  having  made  no  rcsoltttioo; 
DOC' solved,  not  cleared. 

UnresolviNG,  dn-ri-zol'ving.  a. 

Not  reaoWiRg. 
Unrespective,  3n-ri-ip?k'tiv.  a. 

Inattentive,  caking  little  ix>tice. 

Unrest,  fin-rest',  s. 

Disquiet,  warn  of  tranquillity,  unquietiKH- 

Unrestored,  fin-ri-stord'.  a.. 
Not  restored ;  not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

Unrestrained^  un-ri-sirand'.  a. 

Not  confined ;  iK>t  hiodcred  ^  licentioos,  kKNC, 

not  limited.  •  • 
Un  RETRACTED,  fifi-ri-trak'tld.  a. 

Not  revoked,  not  recalled. 

Un  REVEALED,  fin-rt-veld'.  a. 

Not  toU,  not  discAveied. 
Unrevbnged,  fin-ri-vcnjd'.  a. 

Not  revenged. 
Unreverend,  fin-r?v'er^nt.  a. 

Irreverent,  disrespedfuK 

Unreverendly,  fin-riv'Ir-int-k. 

ad.  Disrespct\fully. 

Unreversed,  fin-r4-virst'.  a. 

Not  revoked,  not  repealed. 

Unrevoked,  fln-re-v6kt'.  a.  (359) 

Not  recalled.  , 

Unrewarded,  un-re-wird'Id. a. 
Not  rewarded,  not  recompensed. 

To  Unriddle,  Sn-rid'dJ.  v.  a. 
To  solve  an  enigma,  to  explain  a  problem. 

Unridiculous,  ua-ri-dik'i-Ius.  a. 

Not  ridiculous. 

To  Uni?ig,  fin-ilj'.  v.  a. 
Tostiipoff  the  taduc. 
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•   nSr (167),  not  (163) ;  t4be(l7i),  tub  {172),  bull  (173) ;  ill  (299) ;  piund  (313) ;  thin  (466),  this  (469) 
Unrighteous,  dn-n^tshc-ds.  a. 


Unjost,  wicked,  sinful,  bad. 

Unrighteously,  fin-n'tshi-is-le. 
ad.  Unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfiUy. 

Unrighteousness,  fin-ri'tshc-u«- 
nes.  s. 
Wickednesf,  injustice. 

Unrightful,  jSn-nte'ful.  a. 

Not  rightful,  not  just. 
To  Unring,  fin-r!ng'.  v.  a. 
To  deprive  of  a  ring. 

To  UNRiPf  in-np'.  v.  a. 

To  cut  open. 

f;^  Dr.  Johoson  very  justly  censures  this  word 
M  improper,  though  authonsed  by  Sbahspeare, 
Bacon,  Taylor^  and  Collier;  for,  says  he, 
there  in  90  diflereoce  between  rip  and  unrip; 
therefore  the  negative  particle  is  of  no  force; 
But  to  this  it  inay  be  observed,  that  the  nega- 
tive particle  is  not  merely  redundant;  it  im- 
plies something  in  opposition  to  what  it  is 
prefixed  to ;  so  that  to  tmrip  must  signify 
'  joining  together  something  that  has  been  rip- 
fed:  the  mse^rable  preposition  un  it  not  liicc 
in  used  intensively ;.  tor  when  ¥re  want  to  en- 
ibrce  the  verb  to  rip,  we  say  to  rip  up^  or  to 
rip  open, — Sec  Unloose. 

Unripe,,  un-ripe'.  a. 
Immature,  not  fully  conceded;  too  early. 

Un  ripen  ED,  un-ri'pnd.  a.  (359) 
Not  matured. 

Unripeness,  un-ripe'nes.  s* 

Immaturity,  want  of  ripeness. 

Unrivalled,  un-rl'vaid.  ^. 
Having  no  compeiitioaj    having  no  peer  or 
equal . 

To  Unrol,  Sn-role'.  v,a.  (406) 
To  open  what  is  rolled  or  convolved. 

.Unromantick,  uii-r6-man't!k.  a. 

Contrary  to  romance. 

To  Unroof,  un-iJ6f .  v.  a. 

To  strip  off  the  roof  or  covering  of  houses* 
Unroosted,  un-roost'ed.  a. 

Driven  froixi  the  roost. 

To  Unroot,  un-r^t'.  v.  a. 

To  tear  from  the  roois^  to  extirpate. 

Unrough,.  un-ruf.  a.  (314) 

Smooth. 

Unrounded,  un-r6and'ed.  a. 

Not  shaped,  not  cut  to  a  round» 

Unroyal,  un-r6c'al.  a.. 

Unprinccly,  not  royal. 

To  UnTruffle,  un-ruf'fl.  v.  a. 
.  To  cease  from  commotion,  or  agitation. 

Unruffled,. un-ruf'fld.  a.  (359) 

Calm,  tranquil^  not  tumultuous. 

Unruusd,  un-r&&ld'.  a. 

Not  dircftcd  by  any  superior  power. 

Unruliness,  Sfi-rMlMi-nes.  s. 

Turbulence,  tumuhuousness. 

Unruly,  un-106'lt  a. 

T'urbulcnt,  ungovernable,  licentious. 

Unsafe,  un-^afe'.  a. 

Not  secure,  ha^jrdous,  dangerous. 

Unsafely,  un-safe'ii.  ad. 

Not  secttrely,  dangerously. 

Unsaid,  un-sid'.  a.  (203) 

Not  uttered,  not  mentioned. 

Unsalted,  Sn-salt'6d.  a. 
Hot  pickled  or  acasooed  wiih  saiu 


Unsanctified,  Sn-sank'ti-fide.  a. 
Unholy,  not  consecrated 

Uns  ATI  able,  un-sa'shi-a-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  satished. 

Unsatisfactoriness,  Sn-sat-tis- 
fak'lur-i-nes.  s. 
Want  of  satisfadion. 

Unsatisfactory,  un-sat-t!s-fak'. 

tur-e.  a, 
Not  giving  satisfaction. 

Unsatisfiedness,  un-sat'tls-fide- 

nes.  s. 
The  state  of  not  being  satisfied. 

Unsatisfied,  un-sat'tis-fide.  a. 

Not  contented,  not  pleased. 

Unsatisfying,  dn-sat'tU-fi-ing.  a. 

Unable  to  gratify  to  the  full. 

Unsavouriness,  un-sa'vur-£-nSs.  s. 

Bad  taste;  bad  smell. 

Unsavoury,  un-sa'vur-i.  a,  ^ 

Tasteless ;    havirg  a  bad  taste ;  having  an  ill 
smell,  fetid;  unpleasing,  disgusiitig* 

To  Uns,ay,  un-sa'.  v.  a. 
To  retra6^,  to  recant. 

Unscaly,  un-skiM^.  a. 
Having  no  scales. 

Unscarred,  un-skird'.  a. 
Not  marlced  with  wounds. 

Unscolastick,  un-sko-las'dk,  a. 

Not  bred  to  literature. 

Unschooled,  &n-sko&ld'.  a. 

Uneducated^  not  learned. 

Un  scorched,  fin-sk6rtsht'.  a.  (359) 

Not  touched  by  Vc. 
Unscreened,  un-skreend'.  a. 

Not  covered,  not  protefUd. 

UNSCRiPTURAL,6n-skrfp'tshu-ral.a, 

Not  defensible  by  scripture. 
To  Unseal,  un-sele'.  v.  a. 

To  open  any  thing  scaled. 

Unsealed,  un-seld'.  a.  (359) 
Waotiog  a  seal ;  having  the  seal  brokco* 

To  Unseam,  fin-seme'.  v. a. 
To  rip,  to  cut  operi . 

Unsearchable,  fin-s?rtsh'a-bl.  a. 

Inscrutable,  not  to  be  explored. 
Unsearchableness,  un-sertsh'i- 
bl-ncs.  s. 


Impossibility  to  be  explored' 

Unseasonable,  un-si'2 


zn-S-bl.  a. 

Not  suitable  to  time  or  occasion,  unfit,  un- 
timely, ill-timed ;  not  agreeable  to  the  time 
of  the. year  ;  late,  as  an  unseasonabU  time  of 
night. 

UNSEASONABL£N£S$,un-se'zn-a<bI- 
n^s.  s. 
Unsuitableness. 

Unseasonably,  un-se'zn-a-bli.  ad. 
Not  seasonably*  not  agreeable  to  time  or  oc* 
casion. 

Unseasoned,  fin-sc/znd.  a.  (350) 

Unseasonable,  untimely,  ill-timed.  Oat  of  use. 
Unformed,  not  qualified  by  use  ;  irregular ; 
inordinate;,  not  kept  till  fit  ior  use;  not  ttlted, 
as  unseasoned  meat* 
Unseconded,  un-sek'dn-ded.  a. 
Not  supported;  not  exemplified  a  second 
time. 

Un  SECRET,  fln-se'krit.  a.  (ggl 
Not  dose,  not  trusty. 


a. 


Unsecure,  fin-si-k&re'. 

Not  safe. 

Unseduced,  un.si-dist\  a. 
Not  drawn  to  ill. 

Unseeing,  lun.see'ing.  a.  (410} 

Wanting  the  power  of  vision. 

To  Unseem,  fin-seim'.  v.  a. 
Not  to  seem. 

Unseemliness,  un-secm'Ie-ttls.  s. 

Indecency,  indecorum,  uncomelineta*« 
Unseemly,  fin-$icmOc.  a. 

Indecent,  uncomely,  unbccothing. 

Uns,een,  un-sJen'l  a.         _ 
Not  seen,    not  discovered;   invisible,  undis- 
coverable;  unskilled,  unexperienced. 

Unselfish,  un-seirfsh.  a. 

Not  addi6kd  to  private  interest. 

Unsent,  un-scnt'.  a. 
Not  sent ;  Unsent  for,  not  called  by  letter  or 
messenger. 

Unseparable.  un-s^'ar-a-bl.  a. 
Not  to  be  paned,  not  to  be  divided. 

Unseperated,  un-slp'ai-A-tcd.  a. 
Not  parted. 

Unserviceable,  3n-sir'vis.a-bl.  a* 

Useless,  bringing  no  advantage. 

Unserviceably^  un-ser'v!s-a-bli.. 
ad.  Without  use,  wuhout .advantage 

Unset,  fin-set'.  a. 
Not  set,  not  placed. 

To  Unsettle,  un-set'tl.  v.  d^ 

To  make  uncertain ;  to  move  from  a  phce  ; 
to  overthrow^ 

Unsettled,  iin-set'tld,.a.  (359) 
Not  fixed  in  resolution,   not  determined,   not 
steady ;   unequable,  not  regular,  changeable  -^ 
not  established  >    not    fixed    in    a    place    ol 
abode. 

Unsettledness,  un-set'tld-nls.  ». 

Irresolution*  undetermined  state  of  mind{:  un- 
certainty, flu6luaiion. 

Unsevered,  un-sev'urd.'a.. 
Not  parted,  not  divided. 

To  Unsex,  un-siks'.  v»a. 
To  make  otherwise  than  the  sex  commonly 
is« 

Unshadowed,  un-shad'ode.  a. 

Not  clouded,  not  darkened. 
Unshakeable,  un-sha'ka-bK  a. 
Not  subje6t  to  concussion.— Sec R.E con- 

CILEABLE. 

Unslaked,  5n-skikt'.  a. 
Not  shaken. 

Unshaken,  un-shi'kn;  a.  fioe) 

Not  agitated,  not  moved ;.  not  subjrd  to  con- 
cussion; not  weakened  ia  resolution,  not. 
moved. 

To  Unshakle,  Sn-shak^'kl.  v.  a. 
To  loose  from  bonds;  properly  UnsbacAie* — ' 
See  CoDLE. 

Unshamed,  fin-shamd'.  a^ 
Not  shamed. 

Unshapen,  un-.sha'pn.  a.-(l03) 
Mis-shapen,  deformed. 

Unshared,  un-sliard'..  a. 

Not  partaken,  not  had  in  common. 

To  UN^H£AT.H,Mn-sheTH'.v, 3.(437)' 
To  draw  from  the  5cabbard. 

Unshed,  fin-sh^d'.  a.  : 

Not  split. 

Unshjsltered,  un-$hcl'turd.  a^ 
Wanting  proic^ion. 
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To  Unship,  fin-fhip',  y,a. 

To  uke  out  of  a  ship.  ^ 

UNSHOCKEji,.un.shokt'.  a,  (359) 
Not  disgusted,  not  offended. 

Unshod,  un-shod^  a. 

Having  DO  shoes. 
Unshook,  ua.&h2&k'.  part^a. 
Not  shaken. 

Unshorn^  un-shorn'.  a. 
SecSiroRN.    Not  clipped. 

Unsuot,  un-shut'.  part,  a. 
Not  hit  by  shot. 

To  Unshout,  Qn-sh&ut'.  v.  a. 

To  rctrbd  a  sboyti 

Unshqw^HED,  un-sll6urd^  a*. 
Not  watered  by  showers. 

UNSHRiNKiNGj'un-sliilnk'Ing.  a. 

Not  recoiling. 

A;Jn$hunna&le,  un-shun'nI-bL  a. 

Inevitable. 

Un^UTED,  fin-sift'ed.  a. 
Not  parted  by  a  sieve ;  not  tried* 

Unsight,  un-site'.  a. 
Not  seeing. 

Unsighted,  un-si'ted.  a. 

Invisible. 

Unsightliness,  un-sue'le-oes,  $• 
Deformity  I  disa^reeablcness  to  the  cye« 

Unsightly,  uiN&iie'le.  a. 

Disagreeable  to  the  sight. 

Unsincer-c,  fifi-sWsere'.  a. 
Not  hearty,  not  fimhFbl ;  not  genuine^  impaie, 
adulterated;  not  sound,  not  solid. 

Un SINCERITY,  4n-sin-sir'4-t^.  a. 
'  Adulteration,  cheat. 

Tcr  Unsinew,  un-sia'u.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  strength. 

Unsinged^  un.4njd'.  a.  (359) 
No;  scouiied,  not  coached  by  fire.  ^ 

VnsinkinG)  un-sink'!ng.  a.  (410) 
Not  sinking. 

Unsinewed,  un-sln'ude.  a« 

Nerveless,,  weak. 

I^NSINNING,  un-sln''ning.  a.  (41o). 
Impeccable. 

Un  SCAN  NED,  un-skand'.  a» 
Not  tneasured,  not  computed. 

Unskilled^  in-sk?ld'.  a. 

Wanting  skill,  wanting  knowledge* 

Unskilful,  finrskll'fdi.  a. 

Wanting  art,  wanting  knowledge. 

Unskilfully,  fio-skil'ful-c.  ad* 

Without  knoMiiedge,  without  an. 

Unskilfulness,  &n-skiI'fdUn2s.  s; 
Want  of  art,  want  of  knowledge. 

Unslain,  w-sl^je'^  a^ 

NotkHW. 

Unslakeb,  unrslakt''.  a-  (359) 
Not  qucncM-r^c  To  Sf  ake. 

XJnsleepin.g,  un-slJip'ing,  a. 

Ever  wakeful. 

Unslipping,  un-slip'ing,  a*  Uio) 
flot  liable  to  slip,  fa&t. 

tlNSMiRC«£D,  fin-smlrtstu'.  a. 

Unpolluted,  not  stained. 

Unsmoked,  un-smokt^  a.  (359) 

Not  smoked, 
Unsociable,  &n-so'she-a^bl.  a. 
^oc  kind,  not  communicative  of  good*      ' 


Unsociably,  4n*^i'shi-a*ble.  ad. 

Not  kindly. 

UNSQiL£D,'fin.s&!ld'.  a. 
Not  polluted,  not  tainted,  not  stained. 

Unsold,  un-sold'.  a.  : 

Not  changed  for  money. 

Unsoldierlike,  un-s6l'jer-llke.  a. 

Unbecoming  a  soldier. 

Unsolid,  An-sSl'Jd.  a.  ' 

Fluid,  not  coherent. 

Unsolved,  un-solvd'.  a. 

Not  solved. 

Unsophisticated;  un-so-fis'tiS-ka- 
tld.  a. 

Not,aduIterated. 

Unsorted,  un  s&rt'ed.  a. 
}iot  distribuied  by  proper  separation* 

Unsought,  fin-siwt'.  a. 

Had  without  seeking ;  not  searched. 

'Unsound,  un-s&und'*  a. 

Sickly,  wanting  health ;  not  free  from  cracks; 
rotten,  corrupted  ;  not  orthodox ;  not  honest, 
.    not  upright ;   not  sincere,  not  faithful  5   erro- 
neous, wrong  i^  not  fast  under  foot. 

Unsounded,  un^s&und'Jd.  a* 

Not  tried  by  the  plummet. 

Unsoundness,  un-s&und'n?s.  s. 

£rroneous  o^  belief,  want  of  orthodoxy ;  cor* 

ruptness  of  any  kind;  want  of  strength,  Wiuit 

of  solidity. 
Unsoured,  fin-s6urd'.  a.  (359) 

Not  ma4e  sour,  not  made  naorose* 
Unsown,  un-s6ne'*  a. 

Not  ptvpagaied  by  scattering  seed. 
Unspared,  un-spard'.  a*  {359) 

Not  spared- 
Unsparing,  fin-spa' ring.  a.  (4lo) 

Ko(  sparing,  not  parsimomous.. 
To  Unspeak,  dn-spike'.  v.  a. 

To  retrad,  .to  recant. 
Unspeakable,  fin-spe'ka-bh  a* 

Not  to  be  expre^sed.- 
Unsreakably,  un-spi'ka-kl^*  ad* 
Inexpressibly,  ineltably. 

Unspecified,  un-spes'se-fide.  a.  • 

Not  particularly  mentioned. 

UnspecClativr,  fin-spek'u-la-tiv. 
a.  Not  theoretical. 

Unsped,  un-spcd'.  a. 
See  M 1  ST  A  KE  a.     Not  dispatched,  not  per- 
formed* . 

Unspent.  un-^pJjit'.  a. 

Not  wasteUf  notdimiiiisbed,  not  weakened. 

To  Un  SPHERE,  im-sfere'.v.  a* 
To  move  from  its  01b. 

Un  SPIED,  fiu-spide'.  a* 

Not  discovered,  not  seen. 
Unspjlt,  un-v^p!lt'.  a.  {sdg) 

Not  sped;  not  spoiled. 
To  Unspirit,  un-spfr'it,  v. a* 

To  dispirit,  to  depress,  to  dcjcft. 

Unspoiled,  un-sp^ld'.  a. 
Not  plundered,  not  pillaged ;  not  marred. 

Unspotted^  fin-spot'tcd.  a.. 

Not  marked  with  any  stain ;  itiunaQulate,  ixa 
tainted  vfitb  guilt. 

Unsouared,  ua-skw^d'.  a.  (3^9) 

NotTormcd,  irregular.    ,        .       . 

Unstabjle.  un-st4'bl.  a. 
J^^ot£xed|  not  fast;  inc^tfisia&t,  uricsolute* 


Unsi>apd,  &i«stidc'*  a*  . 

Not  cool,  nor  prudent,  not  leitled  totodisoe- 
tion,  not  steady,  mutable. 

Unstaidnbsb,  un-^stida'n^s.  %. 

Indiscretioi^  volatile  pvind* 

Unstained,  un-stind\  a. 


Not  stained,  not  dved,  ^t  discoldtfcd. 
To  UNSTATt^  Ufl^Sl^ 


;ute'.  v.a*. 
To  put  out  of  stated 

Unstatutable,  un-stat'tshi-ti-bU 

a.  Contrary  to  statute. 

Un  STAUNCHED,  finrStatMhl'.  a.  (215)' 
Not  stopped,  not  stayed. . 

(^  Dr.  Johnson  has  spelt  the  itmple  of  tkh 
word  aoMch,  and  ^be  coropouad  Mnseauncbed. 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  foUonted  hi«i  io  this  over- 
sight; hut  it  ovf^hi  to  be  observed,  th«as 
the  word  comes  from  the  French  euamher, 
neither  of  these  words  sfaotdd  be  wiitteu  viih 

Sf. 

Unsteadily,  un-sted'dc-le.  ad. 

Without  any  certainty ;.  loconstaatly,  not  con- 
sistemly* 
UNSTEADiNEsa,  Sn-sted'di-siis.  8. 
WantorcoBstaiicy,  irrcaolutioi^t  muuhility. 

Unsteady,  un-sted'de.  a. 
Inconstant,     inesollite,     dilutable,    tanabls, 
changeable ;  not  fixed,  iio«  settled. 

Unstedfast*  fin-sted'fast.  a* 

Not  fixed,  not  tost. 

Unsteeped,  fin-stiipt'.  a.  (359) 

Not  soaked. 
To  Un  STING,  in-sting'.  v.  a* 

To  disarm  of  a  sting. 

Unstinted,  fin-silnt'ed.  a. 

Not  limited. 
Unstirred,  dn-stfird'.  a* 

Notstiried,  ootai^t^tod. 
To  Unstitch,  un-stfish',  v.  a. 

To  open  by  picking  the  stitches* . 
Unstooping,  un-si&S' ping,  a. 

Not  bending,  not  yield ing. 

To  Unstop,  fin-stSp'.  y.  a*. 

To  free  from  stop  or  obstnil^on.    • 

Unstopped,  un-si6pt'.  a* 

Meeting  no  resistance. 

Unstrained,  jun-strind' .r.a. 

Easy,  not  forced. 

Un  straiten  BD,fin.str4'tnd,a.(a5g; 

Not  contracted. 
Un  strength  EN  ED,  uTi-strlng'/^nd. 

a.  (359)  Not  supported,  not  assisted. 

To  Unstring,  fin-string',  v.  a.  . 

To  relax  any  thing  stiung,  to  deprive  of  stnngsj 
to  loose,  to'  untie. 

Unstruck,  un-struk'.  a*   . 

Not  moved,  not  aOc&cdi 
Unstudie'd,  fin-stfid^id.  a,  (292) 

Not  premeditatedf  not  laboured. 

Unstuffed,  un-stuft'*  a.  (359) 

Unfilled,  oofumishcd.  ^ 

Unsubstantial,  fin-sfib-stan  shal. 

\.  Not  solid,  not  palpable)  not  reaV 

UNSucCEEDED,.in-sut-stt'dcd.  a* 
'  Not  succeeded. 

Unsuccessful,  fin-sfik-sls'ful.  a. 

Not  having  the  wished  event* 

Unsuccessfully.  uiv-suk.s4s'wl-^* 
ad*  UnfortuKitely,  wiiWtSMWW.. 
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Unsuccessfulness,  &n-s&k-sls' ful- 
fils, s. 

Want  of  success. 

U^JSuccESSivB,  Sn-sik-sls'stv,  a. 

Not  procccckog  by  flux  of  parts. 

Unsucred,  un-sukt',  a.  0359) 
Not  haTing  the  breasts  drawn. 

tlKSUFFERABlJEjUn-suf  fur-a-bl.  a. 
Not  supportable,  ioiolcrable. 

Ui^s0FFiciENCE,  un-sfif-flsh'^nse,  a. 
'^    Inability  to  answer  tbe  end  proposed. 

UnsufFicient,  un-suf-fish'Int.  a. 

Uqable,  iDade9U3te. 
UnsugaRed,  un-shug'urd.  a.  (359) 
Not  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Unsuitable,  iln-su'tJ-bl.  a. 

Not    congruous,     not   equal,    not   propor- 
tionate. 

Unsuitableness,  dn-si'ta-bl-nes. 

s.  Incongruity,  unfitness. 

Unsuiting,  fin-sA't!ng.  a.  (410) 

Not  fitting,  not  becoming. 

Unsullied,  Sn-sulMfd.  a.  (282) 
Not  foaled,  not  disgraced,  pure. 

Unsung,  un-sdng'»  a. 

Nut  celebrated  in  verse,  not  recited  in  verse* 

Unsunned,  Sn-sund'.  a.  (359) 
Not  exposed  to  tlic  sua. 

Unsuperfluous,  &n-sii-per'fld-u$. 
a.  Not  more* than  enough. 

Unsupplantep,  fin-sup-plant'ld.  a. 
Not  forced,  or  thrown  from  under  that  which 
«   supports  it;  not  defeated  by  stratagem.       * 

UnSupportable,  un-sup-port'a-bl.  ' 
au  Intolerable,  such  us  cannot  be  endured. 

UNSUPPORTfeD,  un-sup-p6rt'cd.  a.    . 
Not  sustained,  not  held  up;  not  assisted. 

Unsure,  urt-shure'.  a. 
Not  certain, 

Unsurmounxable,  dn-sur-miunt'- 
J-bl.  a. 
No  to  be  overcome. 

Unsusceptible,  Sn-sus-sep't^-bl.  a. 

Incapable,  not  liable  to  admit. 
Unsuspect,  un.su8-plkt'.  1 

Unsuspected,  un-sus-pJkMd*.  j  ^' 

Not  considered  as  likely  to  do  or  mean  iU. 

Unsuspecting,  un-sus-pek'tfng.  a. 

'  Not  imagining  that  any  ill  is  designed.  ' 

"^Unsuspicious,  un-sus-pish'Ss,  a. 

Having  00  suspicion. 

Unsustained,  dn-su$-t5nd'.  a. 
Not  supported,  not  held  ud. 

U'nswayable,  un-swa'a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  he  governed  Or  influenced  by  ano- 
*  ihcr. 

Unswayed,  un-swade',  a. 

Not  wielded. 

To  Unswbar,  un-sware'.  v.n. 
Noi  to  swear,  to  recant  any  thing  sworn. 

To  Unsweat,  tWswIt'.  V.  a. 
To  ease  after  fetiguc. 

UNSwaRN,.dn.swAm'.  a. 
Not  bound  by  an  oath. 

Untainted,  un-tSnt'ld.  a. 

Not  sullied,   not  polluted ;  iiot  charged  with 
amy  crime  ;^  not  corrupted  tqr  mixiure. 

Untakbn,  uik*4a'kn,  a» 

;.  Not  taken. 

Untalked-qf,  uii-t4wkt'iv«.au 
Not  x&cntioQcd  ia  the  worldi 


Untambable,  6n-t^'ml-bt.  at. 

Not  to  be  tamed)  not  to  be  subdoed. 
f;^  Dr.  Johnson  itiscrts  the  silent  e  after  m 
both  in  this  word  and  its  simpit,  fameaile  i 
bat  in  htamabte  and  unAlama^ie,  omits  it, 
Mr.  Sheridan  has*  followed  him  in  the  two 
farst  words;  but  though  he  inserts  the.^  in 
blamahie^  he  leaves  it  out  munblamtthU.  In 
my  opinion  the  silent  e  ought  to  be  omittctl  in 
atl  these  words,  for  the  ceasons,  see  FreH^ 
minary  Observations  to  tbe  Mhyming  Di^ofi' 
arv,  page  xiii.   See  also. the  word  J<.£COM- 

ClJL£ABLEt 

Untamed,  un-iSmd'.  a.  (359) 

Not  subdued,  not  suppressed. 

To  Untangle,  dn-tSng'gl.  v.  a. 

(4<^5)  T<)  ioo&c  from  intricacy  or  convolu- 
uoo 

Un TASTED,  Sn-tis't?d.  a. 
Not  tasted,  not  tried  by  the  palate. 

Untasting,  fin-tis't!ng.  a.  (410) 
Not  perceiving  any  taste;   not  trying  by  the 
palate. 

Untaught,  un-tawt'.  a. 

Uninstru6lcd,  iincducatcd,  ignorant,  uidettered; 
debarred  from  instruftioii;  unskilled,  new,  not 
having  use  or  practice. 

To  Unteach,  dn-titsh'.  v.  a. 
To  make  to  quit,  or  foiget  what  has  been  in- 
culcated. 

Untempered,  un-tem'purd.  a^ 

Not  tempered. 

Untempted,  fin-timt'id.  a. 
Not  embaira&sed  bf  lemptatioo;  notinrited 
by  any  thmg  alJuitng. 

Untenable,  un-t^n'a-bl.  a* 
Not  to  be  held  in  possession ;  not  capable  of 

UtLnCO— ScC  TfiNABLl. 

Untenanted,  dn-tcn'ant-ed.  a. 

Having  no  tenant. 

Unten DED,  un-tlnd'cd.  a. 
Not  havir)^  any  attcodauce. 

Unten DER,  un-tea'ddr.  a.  (98) 

Wanting  &oitnc&i,  wanting  affc^lion. 

Un  TENDERED,  dn-tcnd'urd.  a» 

Not  offered. 

To  Untent,  dn-tcnt\  v.  a. 
'  To  bring  out  of  a  tent. 

Untented,  dn-tlm'ld.  a. 

Having  no  medicaments  applied* 

UNTERRiFiED,un-ter're<fide.a.(359) 
Not  affrighted,  not  struck  with  fear. 

Unthanked,  dn./Aankt'.  a. 
Not  repaired  with  acknowledgment  of  a  kind- 
ness ;  not  received  with  thankfulness. 

Unthankful,  un./Aank'ful.  a. 

Ungraceful,  returning  no  acknowledgment. 
UNTHANKFULLY,un-/Mnk'ful-e.ad. 

Without  thanks. 

Unthankfulj^ess,  un-/i&ank'fdl. 

nes.  s. 

Want  of  ihankfulne*. 
Unthawed,  dn-/Mwd'.  a. 

Not  dissolved  after  frost. 
To  Unthink,  dn-/Mnk'.  v.  a. 

To  recall,  or  dismiss  a  thought. 

Unthinking,  un-/*ink'ing.  a. 

Thoughtless,  not  i^ivcn  to  reflexion. 

UnthornV,  dn-/A6r'ni,  a. 
Not  obsinittcd  by  prickles. 

Unthought-of,  un-/Alwt'Jv.  a. 

Not  regarded,  snot  heeded. 

To  Unthread,  dn-/Arld'.  v.  a^ 
lo  loose*. 


Unthreatened,  dn-/*ret'tnd.  a. 

(359)  Not  menaced. 
Unthrift,  dti-/Arift'.  s. 
An  extravagant,  apTX>digal. 

Unthriftily,  un-zAiifie-Ie.  ad. 

Without  frugality. 

Unthrifty,  un-/*r!f'tJ.  a^ 
Prodigal,  profuse,  lavish,  wasteful v  not  easily 
made  to  thrive  or  fatten. 

Unthriving,  un-/Ari'v!ng.  a. 
Not  thriving,  not  prospering. 

To  Unthrone,  dn-/Ar6ne'.  v.  a. 

To  pull  done  from  the  throne. 

Untidy,  dn-tl'de.  a. — See  Tidy. 

Reverse  of  T/dy,    A  cofloc^uial  word.— — 

Mason, 
To  Untie,  un-tJ'.  v.  a. 

*  To.unbind,  to  free  from  bonds;  to  loosen 
from  convolution  or  knot ;  to  set  free  froils 
any  obje6iion;  to  resolve,  to  clear. 

Untied,  dn-tide'.  a.  (282) 

Not  bound,   not  gathered  in  a  knot ;   not  fa^ 
tened  by>  any  binding  or  knot. 

Until,  un-t!l'.  ad. 
To  the  time  thai;  to  the  place  that. 

Untilled,  dn-tilld'.  a.  (359) 
Not  cultivated. 

Untimbered,  dn-tfm'burd.  a» 
Not  fiirnish'ed  ^i(h  timber,  weak. 

Untimely,  dn-time'le.  a. 
Happening^  before  the  natural  time* 

Untimely,  dn-time'li.  ad*. 

Before  the  natural  time. 
Untinged,  dn^tinjd'.  a. 
Not  stained,  not  discoioufed;  not  infeSed. 

Untirable,  dn-ti'ra-bl.  a. 

Indefiitigable,  unwearied. 

Un  TIRED,  dn-tird'.  a.  (282) 
Not  made  weary. 

Untitled,  un-ti'tltl.  a.  ^359) 

Having  no  title. 

Unto,  un'tM.  prep.    To. 

It  was  the  old  word  for  To,  now  obsolct^. 

Untold,  un-told'.  a. 

Not  related ;  not  revealed. 

Untouched,  un-iutsht'.  a,  (35q) 

Not  touched,    not  reached  ;   not  moved,    not 
aife£led;  not  meddled  with; 

Untoward,  un-to'wdrd.  a. 

Froward,  perverse,  vcxauous,  not  easily  guided, 
or  taught;  awkward,  ungraceful. 

Untowardly,  un-to'wurd-le.  a. 
Awkward,  perverse^  froward. . 

Untraceable,  un-tr4:'sapbl.  a« 
Not  to  be  traced. 

Untracbd,  dn-trist'.  a. 
Not  marked  by  any  footstepsi 

Untractable,  un-trak'ta-bl.  a. 
Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and  ma- 
nagement; rough,  difllctilt. 

Untr"actableness,  dn-trak'ta-bl- 

nes.  s. 
State  of  being  imtraQable. 

Untrading,  dn-tri'd!ng.  a.  (410) 
Not  engaged  in  commerce. 

Untrained,  dh-trand'.  a. 
Not  educated,  not  instru6hd,  net  disciplired-; 
irregular,  ungoveroaUe.. 

Untransferable,  un-trans-fer'k, 

bl.  a. 

Incapable  of  being  trac»rcrred. 
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UbiTRANspARENT,  un-trans-pa'rcHt. 

a.  Not  diaphanous,  opaque. 
Untravelled,  un-trav'ild.  a. 

Never '  trodden  by  passengers »    having  oevcr 

seea  (breign  couuiijcs. 

To  Untread,  un-tied'.  v. a. 

To  tread  back,  to  go  back  in  ihc  same  $tcp«. 

Untreasured,  un-trizh'urd*  a. 

Not  laid  up,  not  reposiicd.    . 

Untreatab;.e,  un^tri'ta-bl.  a. 

Not  treaipble.  not  prdfticablc. 

Untried,  on.tride'.  a.  (282) 

Notyciaticmptcd;   qoi  yet  expciicucca  ;  t»ot 
having  passed  trial. 

Untriumphable,  un-trt'fimf.a-bl. 
a.  Which  allows  no  triumph. 

Untrod,  un-irod'.  \^ 

UNTRal>nEN,-un-.tt&d'clnr(ia3)'/ 

Not  passed,  tiot  marked  by  ihc  foot. 

Untro'lle'd,  un-ti6ld',  a.     '    ^ 

Not  bowled,  not  tolled  along. 
UNTRdUBLED,  un-trub'bld.  a.  (405) 
Not  disturbed  by  care, '  sorrow,   or  guilt ;  not 
agitated,,  iiof  coofui^  ;   not  interrupted  ia  the 
natural  coui«e;  trausV^^t,  clear* 

Untrue,  un-triS'.  a.  (339) 

False;  cootrvy  t(*|e;ility;  fal^e,  not  hiithful. 
UKTlltJLY,/6n-tr84'l4.  ad. 

False!/,  not  according  loMTiih. 

Uri TRUSTINESS,  un-trus'tJ-n§s.  s. 
Unfaithfulness. 

Untruth,  fln-triS/*'.  ft. 

Falsehood,   contrariety  to  reality ;  moral  false- 
hood, ,not  veracity;  treachery,  want  of  fidelity; 
false  asseition. 
Untunable,  Sn-ti'na-bK  a. 

l/nharmonious,  not  mimical. 

To  UNrUNE,  fin-tArte'.  v.a.   ^ 
To  make  incapable  of  harmon^ ;  to  disorder. 

Unturned,  un-turnd'.  a. 

Not  turri^d.   i 

Untutohed,  fin-ti't&rd.  a.  (359) 

Unin^trudecf,  uiiuught. 
To^n TWIN E,  fin-twine' .  v.  a.     , 

To  open  what  is  held  together  Iw  convolution; 

to  open  what  is  wrapped  on  itself;  to  separate 

that  which  clasps  round  any  thing. 

To  Untwist,  un-twlsi'.  y.  a. 

To  separate  any  things  involved  in  each  otner, 
or  wrapped  up  on  themseWc^. 

To  U  N  T Y ,  un-ti' .  y .  a. 

See  Untie. 
To  Unvail,  un-vaie'.  y.a. 

To  uncover,  to  strip  of  a  veil. 
Unvaluable,  urt-val'u-a-bl.  a. 

Inc&timable,  being  above  price. 
Unvali>ed,  un-val'ude.  a. 

Not  prized,    negledcd;    ixi^stiroable,    above 

UNVANQUXSHEr»,un.vang  kwislit.a. 
Not  conquered,  lioi  oveTcomC|^ 

Unvariable,  un-va'te-a-W*  a. 

Not  chanjieablc,  not  i»:u^  ib'c 
UsVAklK©,  uU-vaMi-a.  <282) 
Not  ch.tniied,  not  divert ijcd. 

Un VARN  isHKO,  urvvar/uisht.  a. 
Not  overlaid  with  vrfrms»h  ♦   nblsadomcd,   not 
decoraied. 


Unvarying,  un- 

Not  li^Wf^ochrffj^c 

To  Unvkiu^uij.v^Ic' 
'  Todisclt'ic,  loshw'.tf. 


vi're-fngl 
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Unveiledly,  un-y5M^d-U.ad,  (i04) 
Plainly,  without  disguise. 

UNVENTlLATED,un-v§n'te-li-ted.a. 

Not  fanned  by  the  wind*     , 
Unveritable,  un-ver'e-ta-bl.  a« 

Not  true.  ...  1 

Unversed,  Sn-y6rst'.  a^  (359)  -     - 

Unacquaintea,  uiiskiUcd. 
Unvexed,  un-vekst'*  a.  (359) 
'Untroubled,  undisturbed. 

Unviolated,  un-yi'o-li-tld.  a. 

Not  injured,  not  broken. 

Unvirtuous,  dn-ver'fthfi-us.  a. 

Wanting  virtue, 

Unvisited,  un-viz'iuJd.  a. 
Not  resorted  to. 

Un  UNIFORM,  un-yu'n^.f6rm.  a. 
Wanting  uniformity. 

Unvoyageable,  un-vie'a-ja-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  passed  over  or  voyaged. 
Unurged,  un-urjd'.  a.  (359) 
,    Not  incited,  not  pressed. 

Unused,  un-uzd'.  a.  (359) 

Not  |Kit  to  use,  unemployed;  not  accostomed. 
Unuseful,  fin-&sc'ful,  a. 
Useless,  serving  no  purpose. 

Unusual,  Sn-u'zhu-al,  a.  (456) 

Not  common,  not  frequent,  rare. 
Un  USUALNESS,  un-i'zhu-al-n?s.  s. 
Uncomroonness,  infreqaency. 

Unutterable,  Sn-St'tur-a-bl.  a. 

-  Ineffable,  inexpressible* 
UNVULNERABLE,3nt.v5l'n3r-a-bl.a. 

Exempt  ^m  Wound,  not  vulneiable. 
Unwakened.  fin-wi'knd.  a.  (103) 

(359)  Not  roused  from  sleep. 
Unwalled,  iln-wiwld'.  a. 

Having  no  walls. 
Un  WARES,  un-w4rz'.  ad. 

Unexpefledly,  before  any  caution. 
Unwarily,  un-wa'ri-le.  ad. 

Without  caution,  carelessly. 
Unwariness»  un-w4'r^-nes.  s. 

Want  of  caution,  carelessness. 
Unwarlike,  un-w5r'like.  a. 

Not  fit  for  war,  not  used  to  war. 

Unwarned,  fin-w5nid'.  a.  (339) 

Not  cautioned,  not  made  ivary. 

Unwarrantable,  un-wor'ran-ta- 
bUad. 

Ngt  to  be  justified. 

Unwarrantably,  fin-wSr'rah-ta- 
bl^.  ad. 

Unjustifiably.  2 '       * 

Unwarranted,  fln-wir'ran-ied.  a. 

Not  ascertained,  uncertain. 

Unwary,  un-wi're.  a. 
Wanting  caution,  iroprudent|  hasty,  precipi- 
tate; uoexpefted. 

Unwashep,  fln-wJsht'.  a.  . 
Not  washed,  not  cleansed  hy  washing, 

Un  WASTED,  un-wa'sted.  a. 

Not  consumed,  not  diminiihed.  ' 

Unwasting,  Sn-w4'sdng.  a.  fdio) 

Not  growing  less. 

Unwayed,  un-wade'.  a, 

r '  Not  us  d  to  travel. 

Un  WEAKEN  s:d,  fixi-v^ykrid.  a.  (l03j 

'    (.359)  ^^  weakened. 

U N  WEAPON  KD,un-W?p'pnd. a.  (163) 
(359)  Not  furotthcd  with  t)lfc«SiVe  awiis. 


Unwea^^ble,  un-we'ri-a-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  tircd- 

Unwearied,  un-wc'fid,  a,  (282) 
,Not  tired, '  not  fatigued;  indefatigable,  coa- 
tinual,  not  to  be  spent. 

To  Un  WEARY,  un-wc'il.  v.  a. 

To  refresh  after  weariness.  ,  ' 

Unwed,  un-wld'.  a. 

Unmarried. 

Unwedgeable,  Sn-wld'ja-bl.  a. 

Not  to  be  cloven. 
Unw.eeded,  un-we&l'4d.  a« 

Not  cleared  from  weeds.' 

Unweeped,  un-wicpt'.  a.  (370) 
Not  lamejitcti.    Nt)w  unwept. 

Unweeting,  fln-wci'ttng.  a.  (410) 

Ignorant,  unknowing. 

Un  weigh  ED,  So- wide',  a. 
Not  examined  by  the  balance;  not  considered, 
negligent. 

Unweighing,  un-wa'fng.  a.  (410} 
Inconsiderate;  thoughtless. 

Unwelcome,  fin-wel'kfim.  a. 

Nor  pleasing,  not  grateful. 

Unwell,  un-wel'.  a.  ,     . 

Not  in  perfed  health. 

(j;^  This  word  has  very  prooerly  been  adtkd  to 
Johnson  by  Mr.  Mason,  vmo  quotes  for  ii  the 
authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Its  real  iiie, 
however,  is  a  sufficient  authority,  for  it  ex* 
presses  a  state  of  body  but  too  common,  that 
of  being  neither  well  nor  iU,  but  betwees 
both.  If  I  remember  Agfatly,  the  lir^  time  I 
heard  this  word  was  when  I  Was  in  Ireland ; 
and  I  have  ever  sinca  admired  the  propnciy 
of  tt^ 

Unwept,  un-w?pt'.  a. 

Not  lamented,  not  bemoaned.  ' 

Unwet,  un-wit'.  a. 
Not  moist.  * 

Unwhift,  3n-wh!pt'.  a.  (359) 
Not  punished,  not  correOed. 

Unwholesome,  un-while'sum.a» 

Imalubrious,  mischievous  to  health;  corrupt, 
tainted. 

Unweildily.  un-wiil'de-ti.  ad. 

Hf^avily,  with  dimcult  motion. 
Unweildiness,  un'-weirde-nes.  a. 

Heaviness,  difficulty  to  move,  or  be  moved. 
Unweildy,  Sn-weel'd^.  a. 

Unmanageable,  not  easily  moving  or  movcfli 

bulky,  weighty,  ponderous. 

Unwilling,  un-wil'linc.  a.  (410) 

Loaili,  not  cotiientcd,  not  inclined,  not  coia^ 
plying  by  inclinatfon. 

Unwillingly,  dn-w!l'l!ng-li.  ad. 

Not  with  good  will,  not  without  laathors. 
Un  WILLI  NGN  ESS,  un-wil'l!ng-ncs.s. 

Loathness,  disinclination. 

To  Unwind,  un-wind'.  v,  a. 

Pret.  and  part.  pass.  Unwound.  To  8e|»ntt, 
any  thing  tonvolved,  to  uiuwik,  to  tflltwiftc } 
to  disentangle,  to  loose  from  entangleftietf*  • 

To  Unwind,  fin-vind'.  v,n. 

To  admit  evolution^  *  . 

UNWiPED.-an-wipt'*  a.  (359)' 

Notclcait^d.  •    •' 

Unwise,  ^n-wizc';  a.     -- 

^  Weak,  defeaive  in  vrisdooi. 

Ui^ wisely,  6n-wirc' J4. ,a<}/  •'  - 

>Veakly,  not  prwdcntly,  not  wisely.^-        '  '• 
To  Unwish,  un-w!sh'.  v,  a.H^"^- 
'  TowisbthatwiMchis,  nottotec--^    ■*'>       ' 
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ypQ  VOL  VOM 

«4r.(l«7),  nSt  (163) ;  eibe.(l7l),  ithii72).  bt»  f*??)?  dU  (299)5  jfiSad'Csis) j  Min  (466),  thIs  {46g). 
Unwished,  ft».w!^t';  a.  (^^g) 


Nqx  «ougKt,  ix»  desired* 
To  Unwit,  in- wit',  v.a- 

To  deprive- of  uridcr^an^i^. 
U;NWItHpttAWlKG,ub-\y!Tif'-(lriw'. 

ing.  a. 

Cominuany  liberal.  hi 

Umwithstooo,  4n-wiTH-stud...a. 

Not  opposed.    • 
UnwitnesseDi  un-wit  ncit.  a. 

Waoiifig  evidehoe, 'W«Bti»ff  notice. 

UNWiTTHiGLYt  fin-yV^^g-^*-  ^• 
Without  kiAwtedgc?  wjibout  coiMokoi^nttSf. 

l>NWbNTED,  &n-tvdn't4d.  a: ' 

Uncommoiiy  otiuiirri,  rare,  iflfreqtettt ;  anac- 
coftomcd,  i\niucdf 

•  Lmitg^wRhout  iabcmr. 

Unworjhipped,  uQ-wur'fihipt,  a» 

Not  adored. 
ft^ThUvord  ought  *ta  be  ynteen  with  one 

p  only.    See  Dt-.-LovAhi*  Grammar  at  Par- 
■.iiciplc4 

Unworthily,  un-wur'xkc-li.  ad. 

Not  according  10  desert. 

U»WORTHlNP6S,un-wur'Te4-U?5.  ^. 
Wvnt  o£  worth;  want  of  neru. 

Unworthy,  fiii-wiV The.  a, 
Nl^f  dei^iving ;  .%»an6iig  mcriij  OMean;  not 
suitable,  not  adequate;  oDbecomiaf ,  vde. 

Unwoonj>,  uo-w6iwd'*.     ,  ,,    .  ^ 

Participle  pa«iiv«  uxd  prctent  of  UovniMi. 

Untwisted.  ^  • 

Unwounpsp,  uo-w8in  dcd.  a, 

NcK  woubdcd»  not  hurt. 
To  Vnwreati^,  An-iCTH'.  v.  a. 

To  untwine- 
UNWRiTit40,  4n-ri'tiM*  a,  (4lo) 

Not  aiMiming  4!lie  c^riaof  Of  an  authof . 

Unwhttbn,  fin-rit'tn.  a.  (lOa) 
Not  conveyed  by  writing*  oni»  traditionaU 

Un  wrought,  iiTx-rriwt'.  a. 
Not  bboui^  not  nanufiidured. 

Un  wrung,.  UD^ruhg',  a. 

NT o«  ptoehed*    • 
Umyieldedj  un-yttld  id.  a. 

Mot  given  up.  ' 

To  UnYoks,'  Qn-voke'.  v.  a.     .  ^ 

To  loofc  from  the  yoke*  to  f»i%  toiB90lB« 

Umyok^d,  Sii-yiKt' .  a.  (359) 

Having  neiwr  worn  a  yclwi  bdMtwiss,  vate^ 

a«rained. 
UNZONEl>t  u«-*on<l'.  a.  (^i9/' 

Mot  bound  with  a  Ritntle. 
VOCAWLE,  vi'k4-bL  ».  <4a») 

VOCAIOLART,  ^A-kl*/6-ll-rJ,  8* 
A  wiUobaiy,  ar  kextcOii,  a  word  booli. 

Vocal*  vo'fcal.  a. 

Hiving  a  voice,  uttered  by  thb  voice. 

To  Vocalise^  v6*kal-lze.,v.  a. 

To  make  vocal ;  10  form  inok  voice. 
Vocality,  vA.fcrfl'*.t*.  «*^ 

IVwcr  of  utierapce,  quality  of  ^eii«  uttenA>k 
by  ^  voice* 

Vocally,  vA'klUi.  ad. 

1ttWoida,articitoefy.      ^ 
1/oCaTf6n,  vo-ki'shun.  s. 
Calling  by  itewUI^^IW  J  WB«i«its  tnic, 


goripetk- 


Vocative,  vAk'i-tW.  $.  {3$7 

Ibe  grammatical  case  used  in  cail^g 
ing  to. 

Vociferation,  vA-stf-ir-a'sh&n.  s. 

Claaaur,  outcry.     * 

Vociferous,  vo-sif/Sr-us.  a. 

Clamoious,  noisy. 

Vogue,  vQg.«.  (33.7) 

Fashion,  mole. 

Voice,  vSIs.  s.  (299)    ,  ,  ^  , 

Souqd  emitted  by  the  mouth;  wundorthe 
moudi,  as  distinguished  from  that  uttered  by 
another  mouth  $  any  sound  made  by  bieatb) 
voyci  suffrage,  opinion  expressed. 

Voiced,  viist.  a.  (3M) 

Furnished  with  a  voice. 

yaTD,vajd.a.  (299)^^      •„ 

Empty,  vacant;   vam,  meffeauaU  null;  un-, 

•applied,  vnoccupiod ;  wanting,  unfurnished, 

emp^}  unsttbstamial,  unreal. 
Void,  vild.  s. 

An  empty  space*  vacuum,  vacancy. 
To  Void,  v6!d.  v.a. 

To  quit,   to  le?vc  .empty;   to  emit,  10  pour 
out ;  to  emit  as  excremcm  i  to  vaeate,  to  nul- 
lify, loannuL 
Voidable,  v6id'a-bl.  a.  (405) 
Such  as  may  be  anouHed. 

Voider,  v^fd'ur.  s.  (gs)       . 
A  basket,  in  which  tiokea  mett. is  earned 
from  theiabk. 

Vol  DN  ESS,  viid'nJs.  s. 

£mpiinesi,  vacuity*;  nullity,  iaefficacy;  want 

of  fiubstantialiiy. 
VoiTURE,  v&e-tfire'.  s..    Frenchk 

A  carriage  with  horses  %  a  cbaiie. 

VbLANT,  vo'lant.  a. 
Flyiq^  passing  through  the  air;  afctive. 

Volatile,  vJl'a^ll.  a,  (i45) 

Flying,  througti  the  air;  havii^  the  power  to 
pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation  ;  lively, 
fackle,  charitable  of  mind. 

VOLATILBNESS,  vpl'a-til-n^s.  1 

ing  away  by  evaporation, 


VoLATtLITY, 
The  quality  of  fiymg  a^  ,     . 
not  fixsiy ;  mutability  of  mind. 


Volatilization,  til-i-dl-i^zi'- 

shdn.  «.   ^       • 
The  aa  of  ma^ifig  volatile. 

To  Volatilize,  v&^LtiUue.  v.  a. 
To  make  volatile, ,  to  subtilize  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Vole.  vA!c.  s.  .  ,  .     . , 

A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  (he  whole  tricks. 

Volcano,  vftl-k4'no.  i. 

'   SeeLuMSACO.    A  bttrraig  nooatna. 

VoLERY,  vJl'4r-i.  s.  (555) 
•    A  flight  of  birds. 

VoLiYATidN;  vil-i-tS'shdiu  «• 
,  The  ad  or  power  of  flying. 

VbLlTlON,  vA.l!sh'un«  s.  . 

The  9&  of  willii^  ^.the  power  of  cboice  egb- 
crted.  -  •    ■• 

VoL}Tivz,  vjl'tdv-a.  (1^8) 

Having  the  ppwei  to  wiU. 
VoLLEtf,  vol'lc.  J. 
A  flight 'oi  shot ;  an  «mmMi  ol 


m^^ 


To  VbLl-ErV,  vfc'rt. 

au 


v.n* 


VOLLIED,  vol'lid.  a.  (282) 
Dtsplodcd,  discharged  with  a  voitiy. 

Volt,  volt.  s. 

A  round  or  a  circular  trcM^ ;  a  gait  of  fwo 
treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sidcwsys  rouud 
a  centre.  • 

Volubility,  vol-&-b!f'e-ii.  s. 

The  aft  or  power  of  rolling ;  aSivity  of 
tongue,  flurncy  ol'specck;  mutabili:y;  UabU- 
ness  to  rcvoluruKi. 

Voluble,  vo1!u,W.  a.  (405) 

Formed  so  as  to  roll  easily,  iaifn?d  so  as  to 
he.  easily  put  in  motion^  rolling,  haviiiff 
quick  motion  ;  nimbly,  afiivc  ;  fluent  of 
words.    . 

Volume,  vol'yAme.  s.  {113) 

Something  rolled,  or  convolved;  as  much  as 
seems  convolved  at^oncc ;  a  book. 

Voluminous,  vi-li'in4-nus.  a. 

Coosistii^  of  many  complications ;  consist- 
ing in  many  volume  or  books  ^  copio^,  dif- 
fusive.   .       . 

Voluminously,  vi-li'm^-ous-lc. 

ad.  Ih  many  volumcs'or  books. 

Voluntarily,  vJl'fin-ta-re-l^.  ad. 

Spontaneously,  <ii  one's  own  accovd,  without 
compulsion. 

Voluntary,  v5l'in-ta-ri.  a. 

Ading  without  compulMon,  a£Upg  by  choice; 
willing,  aditig  wiik  winin^nesa;  done  widi* 
out  compulsion;  afiing  pf  its  own  accord. 

Voluntary,  vol'un-ta-ri.  s. 
A  piece  of  musick  played  at  will. 

Volunteer,  viU&n-ieer'.  8. 
A  soldier  who  enters  into  the  service  of  his 
own  accord. 

To  Volunteer,  voUfin-tttr'.  v.  a. 

To  go  for  a  soldier.       ^ 

Voluptuary,  vo-ldp'tshAla-re.  s. 

A  man  given  up  10  pleasure  and  luxury. 
Voluptuous,  vo-lup'tsh&-ds.  a. 

Given  to  excess  of  pleasure,  luxurious. 

ff^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced, 
as  if  written  Fo&t/iifii^^-— — See  Presump* 

TUOUt. 

Voi^UPTUOmSLT,  VO-l&p'WJhtt^US-li. 
ad.  Luxuriously,  with  intfu^eoce  of  exces- 
sive plaasMc. 

Voluptuousness,  vj.lup'tih4-u8- 

The  state  of  being  luxurious. 

Volute,  vo-lvte'.  s. 

A  member  of  a  column. 

Vomica,  vim'i-ka.  s. 
An  eneysifid  humour  in  the  lungs. 

VoMJCK-NUT,  vo<n'!k-nii.  t. 
Poison  that  kills  by  excessive  ^omiling. 

To  Vomit.  vW!t.  v.  n.'  - 

To  cast  up  the  contenu  4Df  theatomach. 

To  Vomit,  vgro'lt.  v.  a. 

To  throw  up  from  the  ssoroach ;  to  tluow  up 
with  violence  from  any  bdllow. 


Vomit,  vim'it.  s. 

:    The  matlbr  thrown  i4p  from  the  sUMnach;  aa^ 
emetkk  medicine. 

iVoMiTlOM.,  vo-tnijh'fin.Sv 
The  aft  or  power  of  vomiting  • 

VoMiTiVEt  vom^i-tlv.  a.  (168) 
£ihetidt,  caussi^  ^osDtf S- 

Vomitory,  vim^i-tSr-i.  a.  (512) 
\    Piofuring  womite,  emetick>^Vor  |hc  lasto, 
I    •ec&OMRlTiirk. 
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Vr  (559).  Fitc  (73),  fir  {77), fSU (»3),  (3t  (81);  m^  (93).  rofeCo*);  plne(l05);p!n  {xojYi  t»^fl62),  mave  {164), 

or  raised  ;  from  a  remoter  place,  comiM  to 
aoy  perMo  or  place ;  from  younger  to  elder 
years :   Up  and  down,   disperKdlv,  [lere  and 


Voracious,  v6-ri'shus.  a.  (Z57) 

Greedy  10  cat,  ravenous. 

Voraciously,  viira'shus-Ic.  ad. 

Greedily,  ravenously. 

Voraciousness,^  v6.ra'shus-n2s.  \ 
Voracity,  vi-ras'si-ti*  / 

8.  Greediness^  ravenousncss. 

Vortex,  vii't^ks,  s. 

In  the  plural  Vortices,    Any  thing  whirled 
round. 

Vortical,  vAr'ti-kal.  a,  (88) 

Having  a  whirling  motion. 

Votarjst.  vo'ta.rist.  s. 
One  devoted  to  any  person. or, thing; 

Votary,  vo'ti-rc.  s. 
One  devoted,   as  by  a  vow,  toany  particubr 
service,  worship,  study,  or  state  ot  Jife. 

Votaress,  vA'ia-rls.  s. 
A  woman  devoted  to  any  worship  or  iTBte. 

Vote,  vote.  s. 
Suffrage,  voice  given  and  numhefcd. 

To  Vote,  vAte.  v.  a* 
To  choose  by  suffrage^  to  determine  by  suf- 
frage; to  give  bv  vote. 

Voter,  vo'tur,  s.  (gs) 
One  who  has  the  right  of  giving  his  voice  or 
suffr«ige. 

Votive,  v6'tiv,  a.  (157)    '    ^ 

Given  by  vow.         * 

To  Vouch,  viutsb.  v.  a.  (313) 
To  call  to  witness,  to  obtest;    ta  attest,  to 
warrant,  to  maintain. 

To  Vouch,  vAatsh,  V.  n. 

To  bear  witness^  to  appear  js^  a  witness. 

Vouch,  vAutsh.  s. 

'Warrant,  attestation.    Not  in  use. 

Voucher,  v&utsh'iir.  s.  (.os) 

One  whagivcs  witricw  to  any  thing;  a  wriiing 
'  by  which  any  thing  is  vouched ;  a  receipt  for 
>    money  paid  on  account  of  another. 

To  Vo-UGHSAFE,  vAutsh-sife' .  v.  a. 
To  pcrmie  any  thing  to  be  done  without  dan- 
ger; to  condescend,  to  grant. 

Vow,  vAu.  s.  (323) 

Anypforoise  made  to  a  Divihe  power,  an  ad 
-  of  devotipn  ; '  a  solemn  promise,  commonly 

used  for  a  promise  of  love  and  matrimony.' 
To  Vow,  vAi.  V.  a. 

1  o  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication,  to  give 

to  a  Divine  power. 

To  Vow,  vAd.  V.  n. 
To  make  vows  or  soleinn  promises. 

Vowel,  vAu'll.  s,  {go)  (323) 

A  letter  which  can  be  uttered  by  itself. 

Vowfellow,  vAi'feUlo.  s. 
One  bo»ibd  by  the  same  vow. 

Voyage,  vAe'idje.  s.  (90) 
A  passage  bysca. 

To  VaYAG»,-v6«;  adje.  v.  n. 
To  travel  by  sea* 

To  Voyage,  vAi'Jdje.  v.  a.    ' 

To  travel,  to  pass  over. 

Voyager,  vAi'l-j4r,  s.  (98) 

One  who  travels  by  sea. 

Up,  up.  ad. 
Aloft,  on  bigbr  not  downs; out  of  bed,  in  the 
state  of  being  risen  from  rest;  ki  the  stare  of 
being  risen  from  a  seat ;  from*  a  state  of  de- 
-cumbiture  or  concealment  \  in  a  sta^e  o(  ()cing 
bath ;.  above  the  horizon ;  to  a  fcaie.of  ad- 
vancement ;  in  a  state  of  climbing  i  iaa  state 
0f  insurrcQioD ;  in  a  stale  of  being  increased 


there;  backward  and.  forward:   Up  to,  toillUprtRMOST,  Up'pSr-niOlt.  a< 
equal  height  with;  adequatelv  to:  Dfwith,        xs.^i^^^  :^  -i-'-  r^^^      .^^;  •< 
a  phrase  that  signifies  the  aft  of  raising  any  \ 
thing  to  give  a  Wow,  ' 


Upper,  ^p'pfir.  a.  (98) 
Superior  m  place,  higher;  hi| 


higher  in  pover. 


Up,  up.  inter] . 
A  word  exhorting  to  rise  firom  bctf ;  a  word 
of  exhortation  exciting  or  >o«itii|g  to  a£lion. 

Up,  up.  prep. 
From  a  lower  to.  a  higher  part,  not  down. 

To  Upbear,  fip-bire^.  v.  a. 
Prct.  Upbore ;  part.  pass.  Upborn*    To  sus- 
tain aloft,  to  support  in  elevations   to  raise 
aloft ;  to  support  from  falling. 

To  Upbraid,  fip-br4de'.  v.  a.  (202) 

To  charge  contemjptuously  with  aiiy  thing  dis- 
graceful ;  to  objed  as  a  matter  ot  rcpfoach ; 
to  urge  with  reproach ;  to  reproach  on  accoimt 
of  a  benefit  received  from  the  reproacher  j  to 
treat  with  conlempt.  / 

Upbraidingly,  up.bri'dlng-li.  ad. 
By  way  of  reproach. 

Ub3Rought,  up-briwt'. 
Participle   passive  of  Upbring.      Educated, 
nurtured. 

Upcast,  Sp-kast'.  part.  a.  (492) 

Thrown  upwards. 

Upcast,  up'kast.  s.  (497) 

A  term  of  bowling,  a  throw,  a  cast. 

Upheld,  up-hild'. 
Pret.  and  (lart.  pass,  of  Uphold.    Maintained, 
sustained. 

Uphill,  fip'hill.  a. 

Difficult,  like  the  labour  of  dimbiog  a  hill. 

To  Uphoard,  up-hord'.  v.  a.  (295) 
1  o  treasure,  :to  store,  to  accumulate  in  pnvate 
places. 

To  Uphold,  fip-hold'.  v.  a. 

Pret^  Upheld  ;  and  part.  pass.  Upheld  and 
Upboidcn.  To  lift  on  hich ;  to  support,  to 
sustain,  10  keep  from  falling ;  to  keep  from 
declension;  to  support  in  any  state  of  hfe^  to 
continue,  to  keep  from  de{eat ;  to  continue 
without  fiiUing.  (497)- 

jUpholder,  Sp-hAld'Sr.  s.  {qb) 
A  iupporter  ;  an  undcrt4ker,  one  who  pro- 
vides for  funerals. 

Upholsterer,  4p-bols'tur.ur.  s. 

One  who- furnishes  houses,  one  who  fits  up 
apartments  with  beds  and  f'urtuturc*    > 

Upland,  4p?land.  $••        • 

Higher  ground. 

Upland,  up'land.  3.        '  ' 

Higher  in  situation. ' 

UPLANDlSH^.fip-land''ish.  a.     .•  ; 
Mountainous,  inhabirtng  moontaios. 

To  Uplay,  flp-l4'.  v.a. 

To  hoard,  to  lay  up. 

To  Uplift,  up-lift'i  v.  a.  (497) 

To  raise  .iloft. 

Upmost,  up'most.  a. 
Highest,  topmost. 

\JpoN,  Ap-pAn\  prep,  '  '    . 

Not  under,  noting  beinr  on  ihc.tpp  or  out- 
side ;  thrown  ofrtr  ibe  nody,  as  tfothcs  •/  by 
way  of  imprecation  or  infjidion,  it  exprewes 
i   obtestation,    or  protestation  ;     in  .immrdtatc 
!   contrqnencc of ;   with  re«p:;a  to;   mnoiinga 
.    particular  day ;   noting  reliance  or  trust ;  near 
J   to,,  noting  situatio9  ;  onpain-oC;  by  inference 
froni^  exa£Uy,  according  to;  b/|Oqtingthe 
means  of  support* 


Highest  in  place ;  highest  in  power  or  autba* 
rity;  predominant,  mostpowo&L 

Uppish,  ip'ptsh.  a. 

Proud,  ano^ni> 

To  Upraise,  fip-rJze'.  v.  a.  (202) 
To  raise  up,  to  emit. 

To  Uprear,  dp-rere'.  v.a,  (22;) 
To  rear  on  high. 

Upright,  fip'rlte.  a.  (393) 

Straight  up,  pefpendiculariy  eieS;  erefiW. 
packed  op  ;  honest,,  not  declining  6001  die 
right.        « 

Uprightly.  fip'nte-Ie  ad. 

Perpendicuhirly  to  the  Jioriion;  kooesdr, 
without  deviation  from  tlie  right. 

Uprightness,  fip'rlte-nis.  s. 

Perpendicular  ereaion^  honesty,  integrity. 

To  Uprise,  up-rize'.  v.  n.  (492) 
To  rise  from  decumbiture ;  to  rise  firam  I 
the  horizon  ;  to  rise  with  adivity. 

Uprise,  fip'rize.  s.  (497) 

Appearance  above  the  horison. 

Uproar.  fiD'rAre.s^ (295) 
Tumult,  bustle,  dtsmrbance,  confiision. 


To  Uproar,  up-rAre'. 
To  throw  imo  confusion. 


v.a. 


(497) 


To  Uproot,  up-rAAt'.  v.a.  (306) 
To  tear  up  by  the  rco:. 

To  Uprouse,  up-rAuze'.  v.  a. 
.    To  waken  from  sleep,  to  excite  to  a^oo. 

Upshot,  Sp'sbot,  s.  (497) 

Conclusion,  end,  last  amount,  final  cnnt. 

Upsjde-down,  up-sMc-dAun'. 

An  adverbial  form  of  speech.    Withatotd 
.    reversement,  in  complete  disorder. 

To  Upstand,  up-stand'.  v.n.  (49:) 

To  be  ereft. 

To  Upstay,  up-5ti^.  v.  a.' 
To  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Upstart,  &p-stSrt\  v.n.  (49?) 

To  spring  upsiiddenly. 

Upstart,  up'stirt.  s. 
One  suddenly  ;aised  to  wealth  or  power. 

To  Upsnvarm,^  fip-swJrm'.  v.  as 
To  rais^  m  a  swafm. 

To  Upturn,  4p-tSrn'.,  v.  a.  (497) 

.   To  throw  up,  to  furrow. 

Upward,  fip'wfird:  a.  (497) 

Directed  to  a  higher  part. 

Upwards,  fip'wurdz.  ad.  (88) 

Towards  a  higher  pbcc  ;  towards  Heaven  sod 
God;  With  respta*to  (be  higher  pan;  mors 
than*,  wiih  tendency  to  a  higher  or  greaccr 
number;  towards  the  source. 

Urbanity,  ur-ban'-c-t^.s. 

♦  Civility,  elegance,  politeness;  facetioosness. 

Urchin,  ur^shfn.  s.  (353) 
A  hedgehog;   dame  of  alight  anger  10  a 
cmla.  .*       , 

Ureter,  yi'ri-tijr  .s.   { 


Ureters  are  too  Huig  abd  sfatall^canals  fiom  the 
basin  of  the  kidneys,'  one  00 .each  side.  Their 
use  is  to  carry  ;the  urine  fram  the  kidneys  ta 
the  bladder.- 

Urethra,  yi-ri'/M.s*  (503) 
The  passage  oi  (he  orine* 
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,  n^  {}fif)f  riJt  (i«s);  t&bf  (ry l),  tib (173),  bfill  (l 7Bh  Si  (2^9) ;  pAund  (sis);  thin  (4fie).  Tiris  (469). 


To  .URGf^  firje,  V.  a. 
To  incite*  to. push;  tp  provokei  (O  cxaspente? 
to  follow  -ckMe  to  ^  to  impel ,  to  prc&s,  /to 
(^Dforcjp;  to  iiqport^S  tQ  solicit. 

Urgency,  fir'tln-si,  s. 

Pressure  of  (fifiiculty. 

Urgent,  ur'jent.  a* 

Cogent,  pressii)^  violent  t  Importune,  vehe- 
ment in  loUcitetioii.   '  .      . 

UrcentlY|  ir'j?nt-li.  ad. 

Cogently,    yiolenny,   vehemently,   impoita* 

tiately. 
Urger,  ur'jAr.  $•  (99)  w 

.Qoc  who  prcssess. 
Urin'al,  yu'ri-nal.  s.  (s)    . 
A  bottles  ip  which  wMer  is  kept  for  inspec- 
tion. *  t    .  .# 

Urinary*  yi'r&.na.ri..a, 

:  Relating  (O  the  qriae.  «  ,     . 

Orine*  yi'rln.  «.  (uo) 

'  Aiuroal  water.        1    ^   , 

Urinous,  yi'rin-us.  a.  x 

Partaking  of  urine. 

Urn,  iurn.  $. 
Any  vessel,     of  which  the  mouth  is  nar- 
rower than  the  body;  a  water*  pot;  the  ves- 
lel  m  which  the  renainsof  burnt  bodies  were 

.  pat.  ' 

Us,  us. 

The  obriqoe  case  oi  We. 

Usage,  yi'z!dje.  s.  (00)  (442) 
Treaunent ;  custom;  praJSce  long  continoed; 
manners,  behavbur.  1 

Usance,  y&'zanse.  s.  (442)^ 

Use,  proper  employment;  usury;  interest  paid 
^r  money* 

U»K,  yfisc,  8.  (g)  (437) 

'llie  a£k  of  cfnployrng  any  thing  to  any  pur- 
.  ^ose }  qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  fi>r 
aoy  purpose ;  need  of,  occasion  on  which  a 
thing  can  be  employed  ;  advantage  reecived, 
power  of  feceiving  advantage  ;  convenience, 
Kelp ;  prafiice,  habit ;  custom,  common  oc- 
currence ;  interest,  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
money. 

To  Use,  yfize.  v.  a.  (437) 
.  To  em|3oy  to  any  purpose ;  to  accustom,  to 
faabttnatc ;  to  treat  i  to  pra£lise ;  to  behave. 

To  Use,  yAzc.  v.  n. 

To  be  accustomed,  10  pradise  customarily ;  to 
be  customarilv  in  any  manner,  to  be  wont. 

Useful,  yuse'fu!.  a. 

Convenient,   profitable  to  any  end,  conducive 
or  beloAil  to  any  purpose. 

JDsEyu^LY,  yuse'ful-e.  ad. 

Jn  such  a  manner  as  tp  help  forward  some 
end.       ■ 

Usefulness,  yWfuUnis,  s. 

Oxiducivenesst  or  helpiiilness  to  some  end. 
Uselessly,  yise'lis-li.  ad. 

*  in  a  useless  manner. 

UsELESSNESS,  yuseM2s-n2s.  s. 

Unfitness  to  any  end.  • 

Useless,  yJiseMls.  a. 

Answering  no  purpose,  having  no  end. 

User,  vA'zur.  s.  (98) 
•One  who  uses. 

Usher,  ush'dr.  s.  (98) 

One  whose  business  is  to  introduce  ttranger^t 
or  walk  before  a  person  of  high  tank;   an 
.«nder-ieacber. 
TiO  UiHER,.&sh'dr..  V.  a. 

To  iaisoduce  u^  fbrerunncr  or  bnbiiiger,  to 
Ibiciaa. 


UsQvatBAUGH,  fls-kwi-bi'.  s,  (390) 
.    A  compounded  distilled  spirit,  being  drawn 
'    on  arpins^icks. 
Usual,  yu'zhfi-Si.  a.  (452) 

Common,  frequent,  customary. 

Usually,  yu'zhi-al-e.  ad. 

Commonly,  frequently, 'customarily. 

Usualness,  yu'zhfi-al-nes.  s. 
(    Commonness,  frequency. 
To  UsuRE,  yi  zhAre.  V.  n. 
To  praise  usuiy,  to  uke  interest  for  money. 

Usurer,  yi'zhi-rur.  s.  (45O) 

One  who  puts  money  out  at  interest. 

Usurious,  yu.zi'r^-Ss.  a.  (456) 
:    Given  to  the  pra^e  of  usury,  exorbiuntly 
greedy  of  piofit. 

To  Usurp,  yA-zurp'.  v.  a. 

I   To  possess  by  force  or  idtrusion,  to  seize  or 

:    possess  withoul  right. 

Usurpation,  yu-zur-pi'shun.  s. 

Forciblc»    unjust,    ill^l  seizure  or  passes- 
.    sion. 

Usurper,  yfi-zSrp'dr.  s.  (99) ' 

One  who  seizes  or  possesses  that  to  which  he 
has  no  right. 

Usurpingly,  yu-zurp'Ing-li.  ad. 

Without  just  claim. 

Usury,  yi'zhi-ri.  8.  (456) 
Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money,    inteiest ; 
'  the  pndice  of  taking  interest.       "^ 

d^  This  word  and  its  relatives,  with  rtsped  to 
the  aspiration  of  the  r,  are  exa£Uy  under  the 
same  predicament  as  the  words  Luxury  and 
Anxiety  are  with  respe6i  to  the  x.-*— See 
PriocipleSf  No.  479,  480,  4S1. 

Utensil,  yu'ten-sil.  s.  (s) 

An  instrument  for  any  use,  such  as  the  vessels 
of  a  kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Uterine,  yA'ter-ine.  a.  (149 
Belonging  to  the  womb. 

Uterus,  yi'ti-rfis.  s.  (503) 

The  womb. 

Utile,  yu't4-li.  $. 
Something  usefiil,   as  opposed  to  something 
only  ornamental. 

(l^  When  this  word  is  proixiunced  in  three 
syllables,  being  the  neuter  gender  of  utiiit, 
it  becomes  like  simiU^  a  substantive,  and  like 
a  pure  latin  word  has  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables as  tbe  original,  f^o,  B)  and  thus  wc 
sometimes  hear  of  a  work  that  unites  ihe<«/i7r 
and  the  duice. 

Utile,  yi'itl.  a. 

Profitably,  useful. 

f:^  When  this  word  is  used  as  anadjedive  ir 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  with  the  last 
short.  In  this  iorm,  however,  it  is  but  seldom 
seen  of  heard. 

Utility,  yu.tfl'i-te.  $• 

Usefulness,  profit,  comrenitnce,  advantageous* 
ness. 

Utmost^  3t'mo$t»  a.  • 
•    Extreme,  plac:d  at  the  extremity;  being  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Utmost,  fit'most.  s. 

The  most  that  can  be,  the  greatest  power. 

Utopian,  yi-tS'pi-Sn.  a. 
[From  STir  Thomas  Mote's  Utopia.]  Idea).— 
aiason*    • 

Utter,  ut'tir.  a.  (98) 

^  Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  figm  the 
centre;  placed  without  any  compa^  otitof 

3U2 


anyplace;  cxfreme,  excessive,  utmost;  com- 
plete, irrevocable. 

To  Utter,  ut'tur.  v.  a; 

To  speak,  to  pronounce,  toexpnrss;  todis^ 
close,  to  discover,  to  publish;  to  sell,  to  vend; 
to  disperse,  to  emit  at  large. 

Utterable,  ut'iur-a-bl.  a.  (555) 
Expressible,  such  as  may  be  uuercd. 

Utterance,  ut'(ur-anse.  s.    , 

Pronunciation,  manner  of  speaking;  ttXft* 
mity,  terms  of  extreme  hostility;  vocal  ex- 
pression, emission  from  the  mouin. 

Utter^r,  ut'tSr-flr.  s. 
One  who  pronounces;  a  divulger,  a  dtscloserj^ 
a- seller,  a  vender. 

Utterly,  ui'tur-Ie.  ad. 

Fdly,  completely,  perfcdlly. 

Uttermost,  ut'tur-most,  a'. 
Extreme,,  being  in  the  highest  degtee  ;  most 
remote: 

Uttermost,  fit'tSr-most.  s. 

The  greatest  degree.  '     . 

Vulcano,  vdl-ka'nA.  s. 
A  bi»ming  mountain ;  properly  V6 lcan  o. 
See  Lu^nbago. 

Vulgar,  vul'gur.  a.  (ss) 

Plebeian,  suiting  to  the  common  people,  prac- 
tised among  the  common  people,  niean,  low, 
beine  of  the  common  rate ;  publick,  com-^ 
monly  bruited. 

Vulgar,  vul'gflr.  s. 
The  common  people. 

Vulgarity,  vdl-gar'i-ti.  «. 

Meanness,  state  of  the  lowest  people ;  part^ 
cular  instance  or  specimen  of  meanness*. 

Vulgarism,  vfil'ffa-r!sm.  s. 
An  expression  used  t^y  by  the  vulgar  or  com- 
mon people.  '  / 

({^  This  word  is  in  no  didionaiy.that  I  b^ve  . 
met  with,    but  seems  suQciently  authorised 
both  in  writing  and  conversation  to  entide  it 
to  a  place  in  a  repository  of  the  EngPish  Ian* 
guage. 

Vulgarly,  vul'gSr-li.  ad.    - 

Commonly,  m  the  ordinary  manufr,  among 
the  common  people.    , 

Vulgate,  vul'gat.  s. 

A  noted  Litin  version,  of  die  Old  and-'Kew 
Testament.  So  called,  as  ii  should  seem,  ac- 
cordinf^  to  Asb^  rather  from  the  Latin  nmig^, 
to  publish;  than  from  ow/jficr,  common,  or 
po|)alar. 

Vulnerable,  vfil'n3r-S-bl.  a. 

Susceptive  of  wounds,  liable  to  cntcmal  inju- 
ries. 

Vulnerary,  vSl'nur-a-r4.  a.  (555) 

Useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

To  Vulnerate,  vul'nur-ate.  v.  a. 
(91)  To  wound,  to  hurt. 

Vulpine,  vil'pin,  or  vfil'plnc.  a.  * 
Belonging  to  A  fbn.  .' 

^  8^  Mr.  Sberidsn  ahd  Mr.  Scott  mark  the  i  io 
the  last  syllable  lon^r,  ss  in  fine.  I  am  inclined 
to  shorten  it  with  Mr.  Perry^  like  phi ;  and 
my  reason  is,  that  the  accent  immediately  pee* 
cedes  it.    See  Principles,  No.  140. 

Vulture,  vul'tshire.  s. 
A  Urge  bird  of  prey  n:rnarkabfe  fdr  vmacity. 

Vulturine,  vuKishu-nne,a.,(i49)    . 

belonging  \o  s  vulture. 

0^  Mr.  ^ridao,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  BuclMR)ii^ 
and  Mr.  Hares,  make  ihc  i  iu  the  Vdsi  s)'l)rtbi« 
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Uvula,  yi'vtli;  ff.  («> 


Uxorious,  Amo  ri^LS^.^^  ^^T9l        UxoiiioiJSN«:s$»  uj 

Submissively  Cmm  of  a  wife»  infected  wliB  tton^  -    Coonuliiai   dotage, 
DubialdotMc.  ..  «<•     u        *'^^       wi£e. 
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X  O  WAfrBU/w&b'bi:  v.n.,(4d5) 
•^  To  ibiic,'  10  tfiovt  fioin  ndc  to  side.  .^  A 
"^  Few  lirfrtiarous  word. 

Wad,  wod.  s. 

A  bundle  of  stnw  thrust  dose  togettier. 
Wadd,  or  black  leid, '  is  t  ni&et^  of  great 
oit'WMl  ipU^e.  ' 

WadmNQc,  wod'dfnf.  I.:(410)' 

-  A^kl<t4ol^.«>naiiHf.looielywovtoi  with  which 
ttie  skirts  of  coats  are  stulFcd  oot.    . 

To  WADptey  W^'JJ.  y.  n,  (40j) 
•To  sliake  iii^wafkiog  from  side  to  side,  to.de^ 
viatc  in  motion  from  a  right  line. 

To  Wade,  widtf.  v.  n. 

To  walk  tbrbu^V  the.watcn,  to  pais  water 
without  swimoiiiig ;  to  pais  difficoHiy  aad  la- 
boriously- 

WayeX  wA7fif. ».  (p8)  '         . 

'  'A  iBid  Cike ;  the  bread  given  in  the  Eucharut 
by  ihc  Roman  Catholics ',  paste  made  to  close 
letters,  .'     J 

T<y  WaI^t.  wSft.  V.  a. 

-  To  cany  ibrouKR  the  air,  or  on:  the  water ; 
10  bcckoa,  to  itlqpd  by  a  si^  ofaoy  thing 

K  povri«,,  ^ 

t^  Mr.Shertdto,  Dr-Kenrkk.  andMfiSc6tt» 
>  pronounce  ihta  in  this  word^I  have  marked 
It:  Mr.' Perry  adopts  the  a  \ts  father \  and 
^  thdvj;h  Mr-,  ^iiti  thinks  thts  she  tru^  sdund, 
•  cdnfcsws  ihc  short  a  is  daily  gaining  ground; 

-  *>at  W.  Johnston,  4bf  ^atot  of  aHcnding  to 
the  rule  laid  down  in  Principles,  No/  85, 
makes  ni^afi  rbym«  with  srft :  Mr.I^va  *»• 
*oi  got  the  wQiAi.  b»i.«  H  of>Ht»pg  It  ;n  clauci 
where  the  II  is  pronounced  as  m  father,  via 
nvater,  shows  he  ii  of  opipion  it  ougbv  t9  have 
.t!^c  sound,!  have  |;iycn  It.  '^     ^ 

To  Waft,  waft.  v.n. 

Tofioal. 

Waft,  waft.  s.     . 
.  A  floanng  bcdyj  motion  of  a  stieain^r. 

Waft  AGE,  waft'^e,  s.  (yo)      ' 

Carriage  by  water  or  air. ^ 

W  A  F  T u  R  E,  Avaf  tsliure,  f*  .UW  /  /  ■  . 
The  aa  of  waving. . 

ToWag,  Wag.'v.a.  {65); 

'  To  move  lightlv,  loahake  nghtly. 

To  Wag,  wag.  v.  n. 
To  be  in  qujck  or  ludjgrons  trtoiioti  ,•  to  go^  to 
be  moved.  •     r  -' 

Wag,  wag.  s.   .  ..  "^    :.  .„  . 

One  ludicrously  mtschicyous,  a  nttr^  drOlf. 

To  Wage,  wSdje.  v.  ^. .: .  .     . :  -  i 
To  attempt,  10  venture;  to  make,  to  carry 
00.  /» 


Waoer,  wi'jfir.  8.  (08) 

A  bet,  any  thmg  pledged  upon  t  cltince  of 

permnanoe. 
To  Wager.  wa'jSr.v.  at 

To  lay  to  pleage  as  a  bet. 

Wages,  wS'jlz.  s.  (99) 

Pay  given  for  serrice. 

Waggery,  wag^ur-i. ».  (555) 

MUehievoua  merriment,  roguish  trick,  taiVH* 
ticat  gaiety.       ^ 

Waggish,  wag'Tsh.  a.  (383) 

Xuavishly  meny,  merrily  mischievous,, irolick- 
some. 

Waggishne^s,  wig'fsh-njs.  s. 

Merry  jniscbief. 

To  Waggle,  waa'gl.  v.  n.  (40i) 
To  waddle,  to  niove  from  side  to  side. 

Wagon,  wag'4n-  »•  (^^®) 
A  heavy  carria^  tor  burthens ;  a  chariot. 

Wagon  NER,  wag'un-ur.  s.  (ys) 
One  who  drives  a  wa£on. 

Wagtail,  wag'tllc.s. 

A  bicd.    Generally  called  a  Wat^r-ws^tail. 

Waid,  wide.  a.  (202) 
Cnuhed.    Obsolete. 

Waif,  wife.  s. 

Goodt  found  and  claimed  by  nobody.  Th«t 
of  which  every  one  waives  the  claim.  Some- 
times written  nvrif  or  otWr.  ThU,  savs  Mr. 
Mason,  is  a  ]rgal  word,  nuc  not  lenity  ex- 
plained ;  since  Blackstone  says  fraifi  ai^ 
goods  stolen  and  *wm*ve4t  oc  tbtpwn  away  by 
the  thief  in  his  flight. 

To  Wail,  wSle.  v.  a. 
To  nioan,  to  lament,  to  bewail. 

To  Wail,  wile.  v.  11.  (202) 
To  grieve  audibly,,  to  ex^vess  sorrow. 

Wail,  wale.  s. 

Audible  sorrow. 

Wailing*  wa' ling.  s.  (lio) 

Lameoiacion,  moan,,  audible  sorrow. 

I  Wailful,  wale'fuL  a.. 

Sorrowful,  mournful. 

Wain,  wi.oe.  s, 

A  carrfiget 
Wain  ROPE,  wane' rope.  «. 
A  \trgc  cold,  with  .^liich  the  l0ad  is  ticd,On 
the'wagoh. 

•  Wainscot,  win' skut.  s, 

**     The  inner  woodett  covcfin|  ot»1^a0> 
To  WAiNstfb^,  win'skut.  y.a..     ; 
Xp  .1m?c.  .vaU*^  witbvt>0W5.»)"»iia.«<n^^ 


^. 


•0^  I  have  gtvoi  t]ie.«oraiiuin 
'  word ;  and  as  K  ia  madeed  by  Mr. 
Dr.  Kennck,  Vix*  Sco;t,  and 
Steele's  Gnra^fir.  Miv.  Ptrry  , 
the  fint  wlUble  so  as  to  thyme  with  /awi ; 
.  hot  W.  Johnston,  who  pronounces  hoth  thtf 
word  and;  JSPaiirroat  with  tihe  at  shoft,  it,  in 
my  c^QJou,  the  mp&t  corrs£l. 

Waist,  wisie.  s. 

The  smallest  part  of  the  body,  the  part  helow 
the  ribs;  the  middle  deck  of  a  ship. 

Waistcoat-,  wes'kct. 


TSrgaiw 
Jsb. 


A  gar^rwr.t  worn  abotJt  the  WAifl. 
ment  vrcrii  by  men  under  the  rojt. 

'Q^  This  vprd  has  fallen  i»«c  ih-  iiei.er«il  con— 
-Sfa^^iori  oh>ervaWe  in  similar  comuoonds,  but, 
in-inyojTmuni,  no»  sc  irreco\*erahly  as  some 
have'  done.  It  would  secretly  sooikI  pedantic 
if  both  pans  of  the  word  were  pronounced 
with  n|(Ml  dnan£inesf ;  though  Mir.  Sbendan 
and  Mr.  Scott  pronounce  the  dipbihoog  aa  t 
have  Marked  it. 

To  Wait,  witc.  v.  a. 
Toexpe£l,  to  stay  for  s   toatttod,  to  accom- 
pany with  submission  or  respt^  \    lo  aiiead  as 

a  consequence  of  something. 

To  Wait,  witc.  v.  0% 

To  exped,  to  stay  in  enptdatioo  ;  to  pay  str- 
vil^orsuhmiasive  ancndaMei  neannid;  to 
stay,  not  to  depart  from  \  to  follow  as  a  come- 
quence. 

Wait,  ivitc. «. 
Ambtish,  secret  attempt* 

Waiter,  wi'tir*  «•  (gs) 
An  attendant,  ooc  who  attends  for  the'a(comi» 
modation  of  others. 

To  Waive,  wave.  v.  a. 

To  piit  off,  to  quit,  to  iclinquisb. 

^f^  I  haive  inaeited  this  woid  on  the  MMhoriiy 
of  JBlackstMe^  quoted  by  Mr.  ACaias,  as  may 
be  seen  under  the  word  Wax  r,  aad.>icmei»- 
her  to  have  aeen  it  spelled 'm  this  nonocr, 

^  though  I  cannot  iccolied  by  whom.  Ittei|r- 
mology  is  unoeitain;    but,  diatingaidiibg  it 

'  from  the  word  WaVb,  from 'wfidi  it  can 
scarcely  be  derived,  ia  of  real  utility  to  siie^hBi- 
guage,  which,  as  flinch  as  poasiMe,  ought  to ' 
adopt  a  difleientoiElhQgfaphy  19  fjipicsa  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  or  a  diSeifnt  praouoctatioo. — See 
Bowl. 

To  Ware,  waike.  v.  n* 
VTo(^(D|^,.nos/t^'^leep}  to  he  ^fooHd  {njot 
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fl*r  fi^iA  .0«aj  J  4ht  (iv4>  A^T^.  lA«<i^^)  ^SllimU  pJSad  (3ish  #Ktt  i^h  ttrii  (#69). 


To  Warx^  WSke.  V.  A 
To fouae  €wm  tkep;  «» exeite.  to  pdt  Sn  «»♦ 
liM  or  aftM^  ID  Wii«(  iolttp  ^gaiAi  w  tf 
^firom  the  ilt^  of  death- .. 

Ware,  wake.  6. 
The  fettt  of  the  Oedicstkm  of  the  Chorch> 
femerfy  kept  by  watching  all  tiffait  i  VigAh 
ttue  of  mheannfi  alcep. 

Warefvl,  w4ke'fdi.  &. 

Mofc  deeping,  viKtlmr. 
WareItulness,  wike'ffil-nls.  s». 

Want  of  sleep ;  forbeaianoe  of  ileep. 

Ta.WAib&H»  wa'kn.  v.n.  (i03) 
To  wake,,  to  ccaie  from  sleep,  to  be  rooaed 
ifom  sleep. 

To  Warbn,  "v^^JkwK  T.  a. 
To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  eaeite  to  aftM  ;  to 
paadyce,  tahnnf;  iortb. 

WALE^wale.  fi.  :    - 

A  rising  port  in  clotb.  ^  ' 

To  Walk,  wSwk.  v.  n.  (84) 
To  move  bv  IciNurcly  steps,  so  (Sat  ooe  foot  ja 
aet  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up ;  it  is 
'  isped'  in  the  ccrrmoinous  language  oi  invin- 
tioo  for  Come  or  Go ;  to  move  For  exercise 
or  ajnuseroent ;  to  move  the  &lowr«t  ^ace,  not 
to  trot,  g^Hop,  or  amble;  toappe:ir  as 4  spec- 
tre; to  ad  in  sleep;  to  tdt  io-  any  particular 
manner. 

To  Walr,  wiwk.  V.  a. 
To  pass  through. 

Walr,  w4wk.  s;  (84) 

Adof  walkinj^fqrairorexercisr;  n»'t,  <Hp. 
manner  of  moving;  a  length  of  *p»r  •,  o     .r- 
Ciiit  through  which  one  wAk^  .  ^      -  -  ■  ••     •< ' 
with  trees ;  WAV,  road^  raogc,  p4<     ..-       .    • 
ing ;   a  fish :   Walk  is  ih.:  siO'Vc&i  c 
raifed  pace,  or  going  uf  a  horse. 

Walrbr,  wawk'ur.  s.  {qs) 
One  that  walks  ;  a  fuller. 

Walkinstapf,  wSwk'ing-st^aT.  s. 
A  stick  which -a  man  holds  to  support  himself 
in  walking. 

Wall,  wiU.  s.  (33)  {77)  (84) 

A  series  of  brick  or  &ionc  earned  upwards  and 
cemented  with  mortar,  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing :  fonification,  works  built  for  defence :  To 
take  the  wall,  to  take  the  upper  place,  oot  lo 
give  place. 

To  Wall^  will.  V.  a. 

To  ibclose  with  walls ;  to  defend  by  walla. 

Wallcreeper,  w4ll'kriip-&r,  ». 

A  bifd. 
Wallet,  wol'lk  s.  (85)  (09). 

A  bag  in  which  the  necessaries  m  a  traveller 
are  pur,  a  knapsack;  any  fhiog  protoberaat 
and  s  wagging. 

Walleyed,  w4ll'lde.  a. 

Having  white  eyes. 

Wali.flow*r,  wljl'fli*! 
See  STOCKGiLLi^LOwr.R. 

WallfrOit,  wali'frMt.  s. 
'Fruit  which,  tq  be  ripened,  umt^fAnMi  ; 

.^^uat  a  wall.  ^ 

To  Wallop,  witMfip.v.  Di  (lOT) 

To  boil. 
Wallouse,  wJll'lWllC.  5. 
Ainsed. 

To  WALLOWjWoiMA.  V.  n.  (85)- 
To  move  hcavsly  aoikcKinaity'}  to  fol^  hin-* 
talf-itiniMOfaiqF-tbii^iMf;  tHitriflwif 
sUtc  of  filth  OB  groM  vice. 


ur*  S. 


'WAtLOWii»«l'l^:«*<«5)   ' 
A  kind  of  roUinr  or  groteKng  modem* 

WtALUtUEy  will'fM.  S.   '  .« 

An  herb. 

Wallwort,  will'wdrt.  s. 
A  plant,  cbe  same  wtth  dwarf^Mer,  or  bane- 
wort.—Sec  £LJ>Ba. 

^Walnut,  wiil'nSt.  s. 

The  name  of  a  nee;  the  limit  Aid  wood  of 

the  tree. 

Wallpbp^ er,  wili'p^p-pfir.^. 

House  leek. 

"Waltrom,  will'trftn.  s.  (lfl6) 
The  sea-^KNae. 

To  Wamble,  wSm'W.  v.  n.  (405) 
To  roll  with  oaoaca  and  ticknott.    k  ia  incd 
of  ths  stomach. 

Wan,  won.  a.  (85) 
Pale  as  with  sicknosa,  lai^|Mkl  of  look. 

{^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  g  veoihe  «,  in  thia  word 
aiid  iu  compoands,  the  tame  soundas  tniiMv. 
Mr  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  have  given  lioih 
the  sound  t  hav.  given  atid  Mr.  Sheridan's, 
but  teem  to  prefer  the  iormer  by  plicu^  it 
first.  I  have  alvrays  heard  it  pronounced  like 
the  first  syllable  of  'wem-ttn  ;  and  find  Mr. 
Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Ferry,  havrap 
marked  it.  .1  have,  iodeed,  beard  ilMni,  the 
old  pftterit  of  the  verb  to  lonr,  pronotmced 
so  ds  to  thyme  with  ran  :  but  as  this  form  of 
the  vetb  is  oti^oieie,  the  pronunciation  is  so 
too.— See  Wasp. 

W.\ND,  wSnd.  s. 

h  h'.  H  s  ick  oi  twig,  a  long  rod ;  any  staff'of 
'a.>*tonfy  m  use ;  a  charming  rod. 

<    'Vakoer,  won'dur.  V;  n.  (98) 
1  '  I  v< ,  to  ranittlc  here  and  there,   to  go 
wi  ])vjut  <t.^y  ccruiii  course;  to  deviate,  to  go 

Io  Wander,  w^n'dur.  v.  a. 
Ta  Us  \ri  uvcr  without  a  cenain  coune. 

Wanderer,  won'dfir-Ar,  s.  {$t5) . 

Rover,  rambler. 

W.vNDERiNC,  won'dur-Ing.  s.  (410) 
Uncertain  peregrination ;  aberration,  mistaken 
way ;  uncertainty ;  want  of  beiog. fixed. 

To  Wane,  wane.  v.  n. 
To  grow  les%  to  decrease;   to  decline,  to 

sink. 

Wane,  wSne.  s. 
Decrease  of  the  mooh ;  decline,  dinriotttion, 
declension. 

Wanned,  wind.  a.  («5)  (359) 
Turned  pale  and  faint  coloured. 

Wanness,  wJn'nis.  s. 
Paleness,  languor.*— See  Wan* 

To  Want,  wont.  v.  a. 
To  be  without  something  fit  or  neceamiy ;  to 
be  defe^iive  in  someihing  ;  to  fall  ihort  df, 
not  to  contain ;  to  need,  to  have  need  of,  10 
lack;  to  wish  for,  10 long  for. 

To  Want,  wSnt.  v.  n.  (as) 
Tb  be  wanted,  to  be  improperiy.abiem;  to 

.  fell,  tobedrfictem. 

Want,  wont.  s. 
Need;   deficiency ;  the  state  of  not  having, 
poverty,  penury,  indigence. 

Wanton,  wJn'tfin.  a.  (ife) 

Laxiviotts;  libidinous;  liceimooa,.disaohiic;. 
frolicksome,  ^y,  sportive,  aiiy ;  loose,  uoidc- 
strained ;  qfaick ^ad  irregiilar of  motions  lox- 
oriant,^upcrflaou9;iQOt  legplari  turaed  for- 
tiiitouyy. 


f 


.Wanton,  wSn'tfin.  t:        ,       •; 

A  lasctvioils  wmHi^  >  stiuftitKl,   a  iMtt- 
monger ;  a  tidier^  an  iffsiffhificaAt  flattered;  a  * 
word  of  slight  eodearmeof* . 

To  Wanton,  won'tin.  vj^n.  ■ 
To  play  lasciviously;   to  revet,  to  play;   to 
move  mmbiy  aixl  inegularly. 

Wantonly,  wjn'tun-le.  ad. 

La^iviously,  fixylicbonely,  gayly,  sportively.- 

Wantonness,  won'tun-nls.  sT 

.    LasctviousiKss,  ■  letcheiy ;  i^poiti veness,  frol  ick , 

humour {.  liceotioiksoe^.   negligence  of  ic-~ 

straiat. 

Wantwit,  wont'wft.  s. 

AiboL 

Wapeb»  'wk'pid.  K. 
De|eaed,  crosnedhy  mtxxy.    Obaolem. 

War,  wir.  s.  (85) 
The  enettise  of.  violem^  iwder  toi^eji^ 
command ;  the  lastrum^cs  of  war,  io  ,poeti- 
cal  language;  forces,  army;  the  profession  of* 
arms,  ho^Iity,  state  of  oppoaitioo,  aet.of  «^ 
position.' 

To  WAR>.w4r.  V. n»  '^ 

To  make  war,  to  be  in  a  state  of.Jiofttilit)^> 

fo  Warble,  wir'bl.V.  a.  <405)  - 
To  quaver  any  sound ;  to  eause  16  quaver  ^  to' 
utter  musically. 

To  Warble,. wir'bl  v.-n. 
To  be  qoavteied ;.  to  be  uttefed  usetodioBt}/  i 
to  sing. 

Warbler,  %v4r'bUur.  s.  (gs) 

A  singer,,  a  son(,stef\ 

To  Ward,  wSrd.v.  a; 
To  Rua^i  to  watchi  tod^end,  to  ffmt»  ;  <e> 
fence  off,  to  obatruct,  or  turn  aside  any  things 

•  mischievous. 

To  Ward,  wSrd.  v.  n. 

To  be  vigilant,  to  keep  gind}*to  a^fupdpi 
the  defeoaiVe  wiUi  a  weapon^ 

Wari>,  wird:  $.  (sa) 

Watch,  aa  of  guartSing;  guard' made  4if  »• 
w«pon  infencin^^  .fertnM,atrongMd;  #i»; 
tna  of  a  town;  custody^  confiaraacorv  |he 

•  part  of  a  lock  which  correspondii^  to  ihepw-- 
.    pctr  key  hindera  any  odMr  ;oi)e  in  the  bands 

of  a  guardian;  the  slate  of  a  child  under 
a-  guardian;  goardianahip,  right  over  or> 
phans#;  '    '   ■ 

Warden^  wSr'dn.  ».  fio.^) 

A  kee^r,. a  guardian;  a  beadoaQer;.a1arge 
pear.  ^. 

Warder,  ward'Sr*  s.  (93) 

A  keeper,  a  guard ;  a  truncheoirJiy  which  ao 
officer  of  arms  forbade  fijght.  • 

Wardmote,  wird'motfi.  s. 

A  meeting,  a  court  held  in  each  ward  or  dis- 
tnJSi-  in  LofidoD  for  thediic^oo  of  thck  id^ 
feirs. 

Wardrobe,  wSrd'robe.  s. 

-    A  room  where  clothes  are  kcpth 

Warobhipj  w&rd''sh!p.  $. 

GuMfianshiri  ^i»bie>  ««e«f ^htiof^undcr 
ward. 

Ware,  wirct  *  ' 

The  pieteril  of  W^Jlr^-  moic  fsequendf 
Wore. 

Ware*  vflre.  ^^ 

for  tWs  We  cieaMolir  say  Awiire';  hnog  in 
.  expeBation  of,  bci^lg  pMvidtd  a^issl^cau- 
1.  fmos,  wavy- 

To  Ware,  wSrf .  v.  n. 
Tb  take  Heed  fif,  tobewase. 
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e^  (^^9).  Fite  (73), iii{77),  f&H (sb), fat  (8 1) ;  ml(gs),mli  (90); pine  (lOdX ptn  (107); n& (16a), mSve (l04}. 


Mule.  s.  Sxaii'tsh. 


^^''ARE,  wire.  5. 
Commonly  something  to  be  loM. 

Warehouse,  warc'h&u^c.  s. 

A  storehouse  of  oicrchandize. 

Wakeless,  wJre'lls.  a. 

Uncauiious,  unwary. 

Warfare,  war^fare.  s. 

•  Military  service,  military  life* 

Warily,  wVre-fi.  ad. 
Cautiously,    with  ttmorous   prudence,    with 
'wise  forciiioiight. 

Warini:S6,  wa're-ncs.  s. 
Caution,  prudent  forethought,  timorous  scru- 
pulousness. 

Warlike,  wirMlke.  a. 
Fitfonnir^  disposed  to  vrar;  military',  relat- 
ing.ie  wax. 

Warlock,  \    3  r 
Warlock,/'*'''^ 

.  A  witch,  a  wizzard.  . 

WARM,wiirm.  a.  (85) 
Not  cold,  though  not  hot ;  heated  to  a  «ma11 
degree ;  zealous,  ardent ;  violent,  furious;  ve- 
hement} busy  in  adion;  Euiciful,  cmhusias- 
xidc. 

To  Wi^nM,  wSrm.  v.  a. 
'To  free  from  cold,  to  heat  in  a  gentle  degree ; 
to  heat  ttienully^  to  heat  vehement. 

Warmingpan,  wir'm!ng-pan.  «. 
A  covered  brass  pan  for  warming  a  bed  by 
means  of  hot  coals. 

Warmitigstone,  wVralng-stonc. 
«.  The  warming-stone  is  duff  in  Cornwall, 
.  which,  being  once  well  heated  at  the  fire,  rc- 
<«taiui  its  warmili  a  great  while.. 

WXfiMLY*  wirra'li.  ad. 
With  gentle  heat ;  eagerly,  ardently. 

Warmnjess,  wirm'ncs.l    ^ 

Warmth,  wirm/*»        / 

X>enU^  he«t ;  jceal,  pa^s^n^  fervour  of .  mind ; 
iaocimlness,  enthusiasm. 

To  WxRtr,  warn.  v.  a.  (85) 

iTo  caution  a^aiofit  any  fault  or  danger,  to  give 
•previous  noHce  of  fU;  •to  admonish  to  any 
.  juty  to4)e  4>eribrmed,  or  i^r^ise  oi- .place  to 
be  avoided  or  4bnakeo>  10  notify  previously 
good  or  bad. 

Warning,  wir'nfng.  s,  (410) 

Caution  against  faults  or  dangers,  previous 
notice  of  ill. 

Warp,  wJrp.  R.  (85) 
That  order  of  thread  in  a  unog'Woven  that 
cro&se*  the  woof. 

To  WarPj  w3rp.  V.  n.    ^ 

To  change  from  the  true  situation  by  intcatine 
motion ;  to  contrast ;  to  luce  its  jmper  course 
or  diredion. 

To  Warp,  warp.  v.  a.  ^ 

To  contrail,  to  shrivel ;  to  mm  aside  from 
the  true  direflioo. 

To  W  ark  AWT,  wor'raiit.  v.  n. 

'  -To  support  or  jnaixiCain,  fo  attest:  to  ||ive 
Authority ;  to  jusiify ;  to  exempt,  to  pnvi- 
l<ge,  loaecorc;  tbdeclase  upon  suicty. 

Warrant,  wcr'wnt.s.  (168)     . 

A  «ri*  conicrring  some  ri^hi^  or  autbority; 

a  wait  giving  the  officer  of  justice  the  power 
fof  OH^SoD ;  a  JQsiificatory  coiomiksioa  of  lef^ 
^imqpy ;  I%h^  legality. 

Warrantable,  wor'rini-tt-bl.  a, 
Ju»iiti4ble,  defcnsibk. 


WARRANTABLBN£S8,W&r'rant4-bU 

nls..«. 
Jusiifi^blenesi. 

Warrantably,  wSr'rant-a-bli.  ad. 

JustifiaUy.    '  ^ 

Warranter,  wor'rant-^.  a. 
One  who  gives  authority ;  one  who  gives  se- 
cuiiiy. 

Warkantise,  wJr'rJn-tizc.  s. 
Authority,  security.    Not  used. 

Warranty,  wJr'rant-i.  s. 

Authority,  justificatory  mandate ;  security. 
Warren,  wor'rin.  s.  (99) 

A  kind  of  park  for  rabbiu. 

Warrbner,  wir'r!n-ur.  s.  (98) 
i    The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

IW^ARRioURj^war'^yun  s.  (314) 
A  soldier,  a  military  man* 

Wart.  wSit.  s.  (85) 

.   A  comcont  exorcKence,  9  small  protuberance 
on  the  flesh. 

Wartwort,  wirt'wirt*  s. 

Spurge. 

Warty,  wir'tc.  a. 

Grown  ot'er  with  warts. 

Warworn,  wir'wom.  a. 

Worn  with  war« 

Wary,  wa'rc.  a. 
Cautious,  Kropulous,  timorously  pnident. 

Was,  wJz. 
The  preterit  of  To  Be. 

To  Wash,  w^sh.  v.  a.  (85) 
To  cleanse  oy  ablution ;  fo  moisten;  toeffeo 
by  ablotioa ;  to  colour  by  washing. 

To  Wash,  wish.  v.  n. 

To  perform  die  aB  of  abhition ;  to  cleanse 
clothes. 

Wash,  wish.  s.  (ss) 
Alluvion,  any  thing  oolMed  by  water ;  a  bog, 
a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  quagmire ;  a  medical  or  cot 
metick  lotion;  astiperficial  stain  or  colour; 
the  feed  of  boss  gathered  from  washed  dishes ; 
the  ad  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  fiimily,  die 
linen  washed  at  once. 

Washball,  wSi^h'bill.  s. 
'  Ball  made  of  soap. 

Washer,  wosh'dr,  s.  (gs) 

One  that  washes. 

Washy,  wSsh'4.  a. 

Wateiyi  damp ;  wcak»  not  solid. 

Wasp,  wJsp.  s.  (85) 

A  brisk  stinging  insefl,  in  form  resemt)liog  a 
bee. 
(t^  Mr.  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  hmspy  clasps  &c.  This  sound 
is  so  perfe6Uy  new  to  me,  that  I  should  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  an  errour  of  ihe  press, 
if  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Kenrick  had  not  marked 
it  in  ihe  lame  manner :  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Perry  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the  tfor 
sound  Of  0%  by  giving  it  tbe  same  sound  as  in 
father i  but  Mr.  Naies  and  W.  Johoatofi  give 
It  the  sound  of  short  ^  like  the  a  in  •umk, 
atMui,  &c. :  and  that  this  is  tbe  irae  «)und,  seb 
Princ^piet,  No.  85. 

Waspish,  wispMsh.  a. 

Peevish,  m^gnant,  iivitable. 
Wa8p1««ly,  w&p'tsh-lc.  ad. 

PcevisMy. 

Waspisuness,  wusp'ish-nls.'S,   . 

.  Peevi^nesa,  irritability. 


Wassail,  wS$'s!K  •,  (208) 

A  liouor  made  of  apples,  sui:ar,  and  ale,  an* 
cieotjy  much  used  by  £ngli£  gOod-£ellows  ; 
a  drunken  bout. 

Wassailer,  wos's!l-ur.  s, 

A  toper,  a  drunkard. 

Wast,  w&st. 

The  second  person  of  Was,  from  To  fie. 
To  Waste,  ^Aste.  v. a.  (74) 

To  diminish;  to  destrov  vranfooly  and  liixb* 
riously ;  to  destroy,  10  oesoUte;  to  wear  out  i 
to  spend,  to  consume. 

To  Waste,  wSste.  v.  n. 
To  dwindle,  to  be  in  a  stateof  coa^imptioQ; 

Waste,  w&ste.  a.     . 

Destroyed,  ruined  %  desolate,  tmcukifated  ; 
superfluous,  exuberam,  km  forwao^  of  occn- 
piers;  worthless,  that  of  which  none  bm  vile 
uses  can  be  made ;  that  of  which  no.  acooam;^^ 
<    i$  taken  or  value  found. 

Waste,  waste*  s. 

Wanton  or  luxurious  desiru£Uop,  coimmp* 
'    tion,  loss;  useless  expense:  desolate  or  uof- 

coltivated  ground ;  ground,  phce;    or  space 

unoccQDted;  region  ruitied  and  deserted;  mft- 

chief,  ocstruHion. 

Wasteful,  wiste'fdl.  a. 

Destru6iive,  ruinous ;  wantonly  or  disaoltttely 
consumptive;  lavish^  prodigal,  Ivxiuiantly 
liberal. 

Wastefully,  \vaste'fuUe.  ad. 
With  vain  and  dSssc^ute  consumption. 

Wastfulness,  wiste'ful-nJs.  s. 

Prodigality. 

Waster,  wist'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  consumes  dissolutely  and  extitvi* 
*  gantly,  a  squanderer,  vain  consimier* 

Watch,  wotsh.  s.  (35) 

Forbearance  of  sleep;  attendaixx  without 
sleep ;  attention,  close  observation ;  guard,  vi- 
.  gilant  keep;  watchmen,  men  set  to  guard; 
place  whcpc  a  guard  is  set ;  a  period  df  the 
night ;  a  pocket  clock»  a  sinall  clodi  moved 
bv  a  sprii^. 

To  Watch,  wotsh.  v.  n..    ' 

Not  to  sleep,  to  wake ;  to  keep  goafd  \  10  look 
;    with  expe£ution;  to  be  attentive,  to  be  vigi- 
lant;  to  be  cautiously  obseivant ;  to  he  iim* 
diously  attentive. 

To  Watch,  wotsh.  v.  a. 

To  guard,  to  have  in  keep;  to  observe  in 
ambush ;  to  tend ;  to  observe  in  oider%»  die- 
ted or  prevent.   ;  ^ 

Watcher,  w&sh'flr.  s.  (98) 

One  who  watches ;  diligent' ^verlodker  or 
observer. 

Watchet,  wjtsh'it.  a.  {oo) 

Pale  blue.  vs^i^/    .      .  .. 

Watchful,  w&sh'f&U  a. 

Vigilant,  attentive,  cautious,  aice^ '  oW#- 
vant.    ^  . .  :. ' 

WATcriF0LLY,  w6csh'f4l-i,  ad.^ 

Vigilantly,  cantioosly,  attentively,  with  cao- 
-  tioQs  observation. ' 

Watch#15lness,  wSish'ful.nls. «. 
Vigilance,  fated,  siispicious  attention,  cMtioM 
regard ;  inability  tpisleep. 

Watchi^ouse,  w&sh'h&iise.  s. 
Place  whisre  the  watch  ia  act. 

Watching,  Wdcsb'fng.  s.  (410) 

Inability  to  sleep.  ' 

Watchmakeb ,  wgtsh'roLkijn  s.  . 
Oaeairhose  trade  is  to  make  w^ichcn  ^^^f^m 
vclocki. 
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Watchman,  wjtsh'mari.  s:  (88) 

Guard,  fcntinei,  one  set  to  kecD  ward.- 
Watchtowrr,  wttsh'tAur.  s. 
Tower  on  which  a  sentuael  was  placed  hi  die 
sake  of  prospeA. 

Watchword,  wJtsh^wfird.  s.' 
The  word  jgivea  co  theaeiuineb  to  know  their 
friends. 

Water,  wi'tSr.  s.  (as) (85)  {76)  (86) 

One  of  the  four  eleneou ;  the  ica ;  urine : 
To  hold  water,  10  be  sound,  to  be  tight: 
it  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 

To  Water,  wi'tdr.  v.  a,  (64). 

To  irritate,  to  supply  with  moisture ;  to  sap- 
ply  with  water  for  drink;  to  fcnijiae  or  ac- 
.  comnodatc  with  streams;  to  diversify,  as  with 
waves. 

To  Water,  vi'tur.  v.  n.  (08) 

.  To  shed  moisture;  to  get  or  ukc  in. water, 

to  be  oied  in  supplying  water:  The  mouth 

waters ;  the  man  fongs. 

Watercolours,  wi'tur-kul-urz.  s. 
Mnters  make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence 
with  water,  those  they  call  Water-colours. 

Watercresses,  wi  idr-krls'4z.'  s. 

(99)  ^  plant.    There  are  five  species. 

Waterer,  wi'tfir-ur.  s.  (555) 
One  who  waters. 

Waterfall,  wi'tSr-fill.  s. 
Waterfowl,  wJ'tur-f&dl.  s. 

Fowl  that  live  or  get  their  food  in  water. 
Watergruel,  wi'tur-grii'tr.  s. 
Food  made  with  oatmeal  and  water. 

Wateriness,  wS'iir-i-nis.  s. 

Humidity,  iboisture. 

Waterish,  wi'tur-fsh  a.  ^ 
Reaembliog  water;  moist,  insipid. 

Waterishness,  "wS'tur-lsh-nis.  s. 

'  Thinoeas,  resemblance  of  water. 

Water  LEAF,  wi'tur-lefe.  s. 

A  plant. 
Water  LILY,  wa'tur-lll'li.  s. 

A  plant. 

Waterman.  wS'iur-man.  s.  (88) 

A  ferryman,  a  DOatman. 

Watermark,  w4'tur-mJrk.  s. 
•  The  utmost  limit  of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

Watermelon^  wi'tur-m^l-un.  s. 

A  plant. 

Watermill,  wi'tur-mill.  s. 
Mill  turned  by  water. 

Watermint,  w&'tir.minu  s, 

A  plant. 
WATEfv-ORDEAL^wl:-tdr.&f.de'al.  s. 

An  old  mode  of  trial  by  water. 
^^  Woffr-otdtal  was  performed,  cither  by 
plongifkg  the  bare  arm  up  to  Um  elbows  io 
Soiling  water,  and  escamng  unhurt  thereby ; 
or  by  casting  the  suspt'ocd  person  io  a  rivei 
•ff  pond;  and  if  be  fti>ated  therein  without 
•wimming,  ii  was  deemrd.an  evidence  of  hi*, 
guilt  .-^ilftfiSfi. 

Waterraduh,  wi'tAr-rid-lsh.  s. 
-  A  species  of  waiercrcssea—whicR  see. 

WaTERRAT,  wi'tur-rSt  5.. 
A  rat  that  itiMn  ho|et<in  banks*    " '   ' 

Waterrv>cket,  wi'tur-rik-fe.  ». 

A  spc  cics  of  walercxcsKt. 

Wat  r r v ioLfiX>  wl'tur^TLiJet^  s» 
ApUau 


Watbrsapphire,  w4'tur-saF-ffr.  $. 

A  fort  of  stone.  The  occidental  sapphire 
is  neither  so  bright  nor  so  hard  as  the 
oriental.  % 

Water  with,  w4'tfir-w!/^.  s.       ^ 

A  plant  of  Jamaica  growing  on  diT  hills 
whoie  no  water  u  10  ho  met  witfi ;  its 
trunk,  if  cue  into  piec^  two  or  three  yards 
long,  and  held  by  euher  end  to  the  mouth, 
afibrds,  plentifuHy,  water  or  s<ip  to  the  thirsty 
traveller. 

WaterwOrk,  wi'tSr-wurk.  s. 

'  PJay  of  fountains,  aiiy  hydraulic  perform- 
ance. 

Watery,  wi'tur-fc.  a. . 

Thin, '  liquid,  like  water ;  tasteless,  insipid, 
vapid,  spiritless  ;  wet,  abounding  with  water; 
relaung  to  the  water ;  ooosisting  of  water. 

Wattle,  wot'tl.  s.  (405) 

The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh  that  haiiigs  below 
the  cock*s  bill ;  a  hurdle. 

To  Wattle,  wJt'tl.  v.  a. 
To  bind  with  twigs,   co  form,   by  plating 
twigs. 

Wave,  wave.  s. 

Waur  raised  above  the  level  of  the  suir&e, 
billow;  unevenness,  inequality. 

To  Wave,  wive.  v.  n. 
To  play  loosely,  to  float ;  to  be  moved  as  a 
signal 

To  Wave,  wive.  y.a. 
To  raise  into  inequalities  <^  surface;  to  move 
loosely;  to  wait,  to  remove  any  thing  float- 
ing; to  beckon,  to  dired  by>a  waft  or  motion 
ofany  thing;  to  put  oS";  td  put  aside  for  the 
present.     • 

To  Waver,  wi'vfir.  v.  n.  (98) 
To  play  to  and  fro^  to  move  loosely  v  to  be 
unsettled  i  to  be  uncertain  or  inconstant,  to 
fluctuate,  not  to  be  determined. 

Waverer,  wa'vdr^ur.  s. 
One  unicitled  and  irresolute. 

Wavy,  wS'vi.  a. 

Risiiig  in  waves;  playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  ufi- 
dulations. 

To  Wawl,  wiwh  v..  Ik 
To  cry,  to  how:l. 

Wax,  waks.  s. 
The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by  the 
bees ;  any  tenacious  mass,  such  as  is  used  to 
toea  leturs;  the  subsunce  that  exudes  from 
tbcear. 

(^  The  a  in  this  word  beinft  followed  by  iV, 
which  is  no  more  than  h^  the  preceding  iv 
loses  its  deepening  power,  aixl  the  word 
comes  mider  the  rule  in  the  Principlea, 
No.8a.  *^ 

To  Wax,  waks.  v.  a.  , 

To  smear,  to  join  with  vrax. 

To^  Waxv  waka.  v.  n. 
PretcJrit  Wax,  Waxed;  Part.  pass.  Waxed, 
Waxen.    To  grow,  to  increase,  to  become 
bigger  i  to  pass  into  any  state,,  to  become,  to 
grow. 

Waxen,  w^k'sD.  a.  (103) 

^dadc  of  wax. 

Way,  wi.  s.  (220) 
The  road  io  which  one  liaipeU^alef^h  of 
jooiDcy  ;  course,  dice^km.  of  motioD ;  ad- 
vance m  life';  passajie,  power  of  progression 
made  or  given  ;  k)cal  tendency ;, course,  regu- 
lar prQsiession ;  situation  wheie  a  thing  may 
probably  be  found  ;  a  situatioo  or  course  oib- 
sinidite   and  obviating;    icodeoqr  to.  aay 


meaning  or  a8 ;  acresa,  mean*  of  admittance; 
sphere  oiF  oUcrvdtion;  means,  mediate  instruf 
meot,  intermediate  step;  method,  means  o- 
management;  private  determination ;  man- 
ner, mode ;  method  or  plan  of  life ;  condu^l, 
or  aQion;  right  method  to  a6l  or  know; 
general  scheme  of  aaina ;  By  the  way,  with- 
out any  necessary  connection  with  the  main  de- 
sign ;  To  go  or  come  one's  way  or  ways,  to 
come  along,  or  depart. 

Wayfarer,  wi'f4-rur.  s.  (98) 

Passenger,  traveller. 

Wayfaring,  wa'fi-ring.  a.  (4l0) 
Travelling,  passing,  being  on  a  journey. 

To  Waylay,  wi-li'.  v.  a. 
To  watch  insidiously  io  the  way ;  to  beset  by 
ambusbw 

Waylayer,  wi-li'Sr.  s.  (98) 
One  who  waits  in  ambush  for  aoothei» 

Wayless,  wi'lis.  a.. 

Pathless,  untracked. 

Waymark,  wi'mark.  $•. 
Mark  to  guide  io  travelling. 

Wayward,  wi'wurd.  a.  (88^ 

Forward,  peevbh.  morose,  vexatious. 

Waywardly,  wS'wfird-li.  ad. 
Frowardly,  pcnrenely. 

Waywardness,  wa'wurd-nls.  s.    . 

FrowaidoesSy  pencverenesa. 

We,  wW  pronoun,  (qfi)  (246> 
The  plural  of  I.— Seel.  ' 

Weak,  wekc.  a.  (227> 
.  Feeble,  not  strong;  infirm,,  not  healthy;  soli, 
pliant,  not  stiff;  low  of  sound;  feeblci  of 
mind ;  wanting  sjpnrit ;  npl  much  impregnated 
with  any  ingredient;  not  powerful,  not  po*. 
tent ;  not  well  supported  by  aigUmem;  wlr 
fortified. 

To  Weaken,  wc'kn.  v.  a.  (103)     . 

To  debilitate,  to  enfeeble 

Weakling,  ivikcMlng.  s»  (410^' 

A  feeble  creature. 

Weakly,  wikc'li.  ad.  * 

Feebly,  with  want  of  strengths 

Weakly,  wikc'li..a.. 

Not  strong,  not  healthy:. 

Weakness,  weke'nls.  9> 

Want  of  strength,  want  of  force,  feebleness ;. 
infirmity,    unhoalihi'oess;  want  of  eogency; 


want  of  jadflmenr,  want  of  resolution,  foolish» 
neu  of  mina ;  def^fi,.  failing. 

Weaksibe,  wike-slde'.s,  f  -  ■ 

Foible,  de&i'txr,.  infirmity. 

Weal,  w&CiS.   (227). 
-    Happiness,  psospariiy,  fiounsbia^.  state;  xtr' 
publick,  atatCi.publick  interest*  • 

Weald,,  wildc.j. 
A  wood,,  a^rove. .  Old  Saxon. 

Wealth^  wil/A.  s.  (234)  (il5| 
Riches,  miaacy)  or  precious  goods» 

WiALXHiLY,  wi/^A'i-Ji.  ad. 
Richly* 

WsALTHlNKSt,  wlk^'i-fiis.  t^. 
:    Richnesib 

Wealthy,  wil/A'i.  a,. 

;  ^  Rich,  opukot. 

To  Wean*'  wine.  v.  a.  (227T* 
To  put  from  the  hicast;  to  wiadnw  from 
any  hahis  or  dasiie. 

Weanling,  w^Mfne;  s.  (410) 
Au   animal  newly  wcancdi  i  d^  newty 
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^   (359).  Fitc  (73),  fir  (77),  fiU  (w),  fit  (si);  mi  (93), m4t(95);  pine  ClOd)„  pie  {107b  n4 (162),  mivc  (lfl4). 


WEAPON^Ip'pO.  »,  (234) 
lotfruaienc  of  ol£ence. 

2^  This  word  ti  not  uofrcquently  pronounced 
widi  ihe  ea  tonffi  as  in  beap,  reap ;  but  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.&oti,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nam, 
•nd  Mr.  Perry,  protKHince  it  with  the  diph- 
thong ftborc ;  Mr.  Barclay  gives  it  boih  w^s, 
and  the  long  lound  firet ;  but  W.  Joboston 
»arki  it  with  the  &hon  loqnd  only. 

Weapon  ED,  wip'pnd.  a.  (359) 

Armed  for  defeoce,  furnished  with  arms* 

W£AFONLESS,w6p'pn-les.a. 
Uavrng  do  weapon,  urarmcd. 

To  Wear,  wire.  v.  a.  (a40) 
To  waste  with  u«e  or  time ;  to  oonsuiBC  ledi* 

.  €«ihr ;  to  cviy  apiModant  to  the  body,  10  use 
w  clothes ;  to  exbihii  in  appeararKe;  lo  effe£l 
hy  desrees ;  To  wear  out ;  to  harats ;  to  wa«c 
or  destroy  by  uae. 

To  Wear,  wirc^  v,  n. 
To  be  wasted  with  use  or  time ;  to  be  tedi- 
ously spent ;  to  pass  by  degrees. 

Wear,  ware.  s. 

The  afi  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn ;  a  dam 
to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water;  often  wriitco 
WciforWicr. 

Wearer,  wi'rur.  i.  (98) 

One  who  hat  any  thii^  appendant  to  his 
peoon* 

Wearing,  wa'ring.  $.{4lo) 

Clothes.     • 
Weariness,  we'r^nes.  s. 

iMsitude,  sute.of  being  sfKOt  with  labour; 

fttigoe,  (3uae  of  lassitu£;  impatieacc  of  fny 

thing;  tedioosnets> 

Wearisome, wi'ri-s3m.  a.  (165) 

Troublenoie,  tedious,  cauaiAg  weariness. 

Wearisomely,  wi're-sum-le.  ad. 

Tediously*  to  as  to  cause  weariness. 
Wearisomenass,  w^'re-suxn-nls.  s. 

Tlje  (^taliiy  ol  ui  ing  %  the  sta(p  of  beii^ 

easHy  tired. 
To  Weary,,  wi're.  v.  a. 

To  tiie,  to  fatigtie,  loharass^  to  subdue  by  la- 
bour ;  to  make  impatient  of  continuance ;  to 
subdue  or  harau  by  any  tlniig  iriwoaM.. 
WEARY,wi'ri.  a..  (227) 
Subdued  by  £itigoef  tired  with  .hhoor;  impa- 
tient of  the  cootmuaaoe  of  any  tbiog  painfol ; 
desirous  to  ^scontinue;   causing  weariness* 


Weasel,  wi'zK  s.  (102)  (227) . 

A  iinall  aaioMl  that  eats<cora  and  kiUs  niiic^. 

WtEASAND,  wi'zn.  &.«  (227)     • 
The  windpipe,  <fae  pucage  ihtaugh  which  the 
breath  is  drawn  or  emiit^. 

Weath-er;  wiTH'fir.  s.  (234) 
State  of  the  air,  resprQinf^ilMrr  oohLoHiear, 
wetordiyness;  the-ehangc  of  the  state  ef^he 
air;  temptst,  storm. 

To  Weaxuer,  weta  ur.  v.  a. 
To  expose  to  the  air;  to  pais  with  diScukv ; 
Jo  weather  41  pnint,  tcvgain  a  imttit  agiiiart  the 
windLi  To  weather  out,  to  endure.  (46^ 

W«ATK*a*i^XEN,  ^TM'ir-bi-tn.. 
a.  Harassed  and  seasoned  by  hard  weather* 

WtATHERcbcc,  werWur-kik.  s. 
An  artificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  \hft  •poe, 
which  by  turning  shews  thtf  ppim  from  imich 
the  wind  blows ;  auy  thing  fickrc  and  .inf:QB- 
slant* 

WEAlHARDRiVEH.      WCTB'ujr-4ilv- 

vn.  part. 
Foiccoby  ttwmi. 


Weatheroage,  weTH'&r-gUjc.  f. 

Any  ihii^;  that  shews  the  weather. 

Weatherglass,  wlra^ur-glls.  8. 

A  barometer. 

Weatherspy,  wiTH'dr-spi.  •• 

A  ttaigazer,  an  astrolgger. 

Weatherwise,  w^TH'flr-wizc.  a. 

Skilful  In  fbretelliag  the  weather. 

To  Weave,  wive.  v.  a. 

Preterit  Wove,  Wcaved ;  part.  pais.  Wof  ee, 
Wcaveit  .  To  form  by  tcJitiup ;  to  tinite  by 
intenUiature  ;  to  interpose,  to  imert. . 

To  Weave,  wive.  v.  n.  {227) 
To  work  with  a  loom. 

Weaver,  M'i'vur.  s.  (os) 

One  who  makes  threads  ima  doth. 

Web.  wib.  s. 
Texture,  any  thing  woven ;  a  kind  of  dusky 
film  that  hinders  the  sight. 

Webbed,  ^ibd.  a.  (339) 
Joined  by  a  fihn.  ' 

Webfooted,  wib'fuuld.  a. 
Having  films  between  the  toes. 

To  Wed,  wid.  v.a. 
To  inarry,  to  take  for  husband  or  wifie ;  to 
join  in  marria^;   to  unite  forever;  to  take 
forever ;  to  unite  by  bvcor  foodneas. 

To  Wed,  wed.  v.  n. 

To  contra^  matxtmony. 

Wedding,  wid'dfog.  s.  (410) 
14aKria^e,  nuptials,  the  mptial  ceremony. 

Wedge,  widtc.s. 
A  body,  which  davinjg  a  sharp  edge,  continu- 
ally growing  thicker,  is  used  toclaive  timber; 
a  mass  of  metal ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 


with 


To  Wedge,  wcdje.  v.  a. 

To    £ttten  with   wedges,    to 
wedges,  to  cleave  with  wedges. 

Wedlock,  wId'iSk.  <• 

Marriage. 

Wednesday,  wcnz'di.  s.  (223) 

The;  founh  day  of  the  week,  so  named' by  tbe 
Goihick  nations  from  Woikn  or  Oden. 

,Wee,  we.  a. 
Liule,  small. 

Weechelm.  wJit<h'?1m.  s. 
A  species  of  elm,  often  written  Whchelm. 

Weed,  weed.  s. 

An  heih  noxious  or  uslcss;  a  garm^r, 
clothes,  habit. 

To, Weed,  wAed.  v.  a.  (246) 

To  rid  of  noxious  plants ;  to  take  away  4)oa- 
ioiu  plants;  to  tree  from  any  thing  mmful; 
to  root  out  vice. 

Weeder,  wced'fir  s.  (ps) 
One  that  takes  away  any  tht^^  noxious. 

Weedmook,  weed'bi&k.  s. 
A  hodk  by  wbicb  weeds  aae  eni  afafgror  ex- 

tiiipated. 

IWeedless,  w^dM&.  a. 

,    Free  from  weeds,  firee  Imi  Wf  ihiug  nieleBi 

!   or  noxious. 

Weedv,  wUd'i.  a. 

Conaiiting  of  weeds ;  abounding  with  weeds. 
Wee«,  wttk.3.  (246) 

The  space  of  seven  days. 

Weekday,  week  <&  s. 
Any..4ay  oacW'Snodi^.       . 


WEEil|.Y,wiik^»*.;i. 
Happening,  produced,  oc  ^QM  ooce  t  «eck» 


a  widic 


bwar,  10  ht  in- 
(246) 


Weekly,  viUk'M.  ad. 

Once  a  week,  by  hebdooudal  paiiedk 

To  Ween,  wiin.  v.  n.  (246) 
To  imagine,  to  form  a  nutioo,  ii^wicy* 

To  Weep,  wiAp^  v.  n. 
Fitter,  and  P^it.  pass.  W«at,  Wceprd.    To 
show  sonow  by  wkn ;  to  shed  icais  freat  any 
passioQ;  tobaciir,  to  oompiaio. 

To  We*p,  wWp.  V.  a.  (246) 
Tp  lament  with  tears,  to  bewail,  to  1 
to  shed  moisture;  10  Abound  with  weu 

Weeper,  wicp'dr.  s.  {98) 

One  who  sheds  tears;  a 
border  00  the  sleeve  of  a  1 

To  Weet,  wiit.  V.  R. 
Pftt.  Wot,  or  Wote,    To  I 
formed,  to  have  knowledge. 

Weetless,  wl^'tSs.  a. 

Unknowing. 

Weevil,  wi'vl.  s.  [isg] 

A  grub. 

Weezel,  wi'rl.  8. 
SeeWiEAiBL. 

Weft,  wift.  s. 
The  wocd  of  cloth. 

Weftaoe,  wif'ttdje.  i.  (90) 
Texture. 

To  Weigh,  wi.  v.  a.  (24$)  (290) 

To  examine  by  the  balance;  to  be  cquivalert 
to  in  weight;  (o  pvujdlot,  10  sake  by  wt^; 
to  raise,  to  take  up  the  andKNr ;  «n  eiaauoc. 
to  bahace  in  the  ^laind ;  To  wc^^ .  dorwn,  so 
overbalance;  to  overbuffdeo,  to  Ofpiesswith 
weight. 

To  Weigh,  wi.  v.  n. 

To  have  weight ;  to  be  considered  as«i«por- 
tant;  to  raise  thie  anchor;  to  hear  bea^,  to 
press  hard. 

Weighep,  wide.  ad.  \zSq) 
£xpcnfn£eil. 

Weigher,  wa'ur..*. 

One  who  weighs. 

Weight,  wate.  «. — See  Eight, 

Quantity  measured  by  the  habnce;  aiaa»Af 
which,  as.  tKe  6i<inUard,  other  bodies  arc  ex- 
amined; poi:drrvus  mi'ss ;  gravity,  bcaviMia« 
trodci^y  to  the  cenwc;  preanirt,  hurde<^ 
overwhv  Imir^g  power  |  importance,  power, 
influence,  emcacy. 

Weigjitily,  wi'iS-Lt.  9L 
H<uivily«  pondefottsW;  «*iidiy,  smpuMmJ^ 

Weichtiness,  \vi''fc-nes.  s. 
Puiidcrosi^,    gravity,     heavinem;  wiMf% 
force ;  in4)T>rt»nce. 

'We^ghtlk^s,  wWles.  a« 
l4giht,  having  BO  graviqr. 

Weighty,  wS'ii.  a.  ilUg) 

Heavy,  ponderous;  in^unt,  momeinoiis, 
eflcaciousi  rjgoious,  severe. 

[Welcom-e,  wcl'kum.  a.  (16^ 

Receifed  with  gkidbesi,  admiilfl^  wiUiBft^^' 
graieiul^^eleaaiQgi.  XphidwekoeBe,  tbfo> 

1    cetve  with  pronMsions^  kindness. 

Welcome,  w^'kjivi.  imerj. 
A  fans  of  «ifaitaiimi  use&  tn  a  nei 

IWTElxaMKi  wil't^,  « 
'   SahuRiinacFantwMBier* 
;   of  anew  boner* 
1 
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nir(l67),  n&(l6s);  tibedri),  tub(i72),  bull(i;a);  All  (209);  pifiiid(3l3)i  '*in  (466),  this  (469). 

Wharfinger,  hwAr'ftn^r.  s 

One  yho  attends  a  wharf. 


To  Welcome,  w^i'kflra.  v.  a. 
To'niutc  ft  new  owier  with,  kindneis. 

Welcomeness,  wil'Jtdra-nis.  s.      « 
Giatcfulness.  ^ 

Wei.comer,  wel'1tum-ur.  s.  (gs) 
The  saluter  or  Tf^civ^r  of  a  new  comer. "  * 

Weld,  welcL  s. 
Yellow  weed,  or  dyer's  weed. 

Welfare,  wcl'fare.  8. 
Happiness,  success,  prosperity.  . 

Welk,  welk.  s, 
A  wrinkle.     .> 

Welked,  wftkt.  a.  (359) 

Wrinkled,  wreathed. 

We  LitiN ,  '¥fi\' kiiK  »/ 

The  visible  ftegioni  of* (be  afir. 
Well,  will,  s. 

A  spring, "«  fountain,  a  source;  a  deep  narrow 
pic  of  water;  the  cavity  m  which  stairs  are 
placed.-     -  •    .  » 

To  Well,  well.  v.ir. 

To  spring,  to  issue  as  from  ^  spring. 
Well,  will.  a. 

Not  sick,  not  unhappy ;  convenient,  happy  ; 
bein^  in  favour ;  recovered  from  any  sickness 
or  mufortune. 

Well,  will.  ad. 

Not  ill,  not  unhappily ;  not  ill,  not  wickedly; 
fkilfully,  properly  i  not  amiss*  not  uosuccess* 
fully ;  with  praise,  favourably  :  As  well  as, 
together  with,  fiot  less  than:  Well  is  him, 
he  is  happy :  Well  nigh,  nearly,  almost :  k 
is  used  much ,  in  Composition,  to  express  any 
thii^  right,  laudable,  or  not  defedive. 

Welladay,  wel'a-di.  interj. 
Alasl 

Wellbeing,  weUbe'ing.  s.  (410) 
Happiness,  prosperity. 

Wellborn,  wSl.birn\  s. 

Not  meanly  descended. 

W^ellbred,  wil-bf3d'.  a. 
Elegant  of  manners,,  poliic. 

Wellnatured^  wcl-n4'uhfird.  a. 

Good-natured,  kind. 

W£LLD0N£,  wil'dun.  interj. 
A  wofd  of  piaise. 

Wellfavoursd^  ^»l\'fi'yhi.  a. 
Beau^fiil,  pkfsw^tfi  the  fsye^f 

WELifMET,  wiUmit'.  interj. 
A' tennvf  salutation.   *-      *    ' 


.nl'. 


ad. 


Wellnigh,  wIl-E 
Almott.      *       -  ' 

Wellspent,  wll'spint.  a. 

Passed  with  virioe. 
Wellspring,  wll'sprlng.  s.    * 

Fountain,  source. 

W£LLWILLER,.wJl-wll'lur.  S. 
One  who  means  kindly. 

Wellwish,  wel-w!sh'.  $• 
A  vrish  of  happiness. 

Wellwisher,  weJUwfsh'ur.  s. 
One  who  wishes  the  good  of  another. 

Welt.  wilt,  s,  ^ 

A  border,  a  guard,  an  edging. 
To  Welter,  weit'ur.  v^npjqs) 

To  roll  in  water  or  mire  ;  to  rolI>oluntaijly« 
to  wallow. 

WeJ^,  w«!TI.  8^  *  '     '    v    '  :\ 

A  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence*  .,  ^j  ^  ^  *  * 


Wench,  winsh.  s. 
A  young  woman ;  a  young  woman  in  con- 
tempt }  a  strumpet. 

Wencher,  wensh'ur.  s.  (98) 

A  fornicator. 

To  Wend,  xvetjd.  v.  n. 

Obsolete.'  To  go,   to  pass  to  or  firom;   to 

earn  round. 
Wen  NY,  win'ni.  a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  wen. 
Went,  went.  ^ 

Pretorit  of  the  obsolete  verb  Wend,  toGf.    i 

Wept,  w^pt. 

Preterit  and  parriciple  of  Weep. 

Were,  win  (94) 

Preterit  of  the  verb  To  be,  which  Ke;  like* 
wise  the  participle  Been. 
Wert,  wIrt. 
The  second  penon  singular  of  the  preterit  of 
To  bo. 

West,  west.  s. 
The  region  where  the  sun  aet»beiow  the  ho* 
rizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

West,  wist.  a. 

Being  towards,  or  coming  from,  ihe  r^ion  of 

the  setting  sun. 
West,  wist,  ad. 

To  the  west  of  any  place. 

Westering,  wlst'ur-!ng,  a.  (410) 

Passing  to  the  west. 

Westerly.  west'4r-le.  a. 
Passing  to  the  west. 

Westerly,  wist' ur-le.  a. 
Tending  or  being  towards  the  west. 

Western,  wlst'urn.  a. 
Being  in  the  west,  or  toward  the  port  where 
the  stm  sets. 

Westward,  wist'wfird.  ad.  (ss) 

Towards  the  west.  ^ 

Westwardly,  wl«t'wurd-ll.  ad. 
With  tendency  to  the  west. 

Wet,  wit.  a. 
Humid,  having  some  moistuit  adhering;  rainy, 
wateiy. 

Wet,  wet.  s. 
Water,  humidity,  moisture. 

To  Wet,  wit.  v.  a. 

To  moisten ;  to  drench  with  drink. 

Wether,  wIth'Sf.  s.  \ge)  (469)  ' 

A  ram  castrated. 

Wetness,  wet'nis.  s. 

The  state  or  being  wet,  moisture. 

To  Wex,  weks.  v. «. 
To  grow,  to  increase. 

^  This  word,   savs  Johnson,    wascormpted 
from  fTax   ly  Spcukcr,    for  a  rhyme,    aiid 
.   imitated  by  Dryden:  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
.  that  many  of  our  corruptions  iji  pronunciation 
are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Wezand,  wc'zn.  s. 
.  The  windpipe. 

Whale,  hwAle.  s*  (397) 

The  br^cst  of  6sb,  the  largest  of  tlie  animals 
that  inhabit  this  globe. 

Whaly,  hw4Mi:a. 
Marked  in  streaks. 

Wharf,  hw6rF.  s. 

*  A  perpendicular  bank  or  rople,  raised  for  the 
t  convenience  of  bding  or  emptying  vessels. 

'^IVharfaok,  hw&rriije.  $.^(90) 
'  Does  fur  landing  at  a  whart.,    ■ 


What,  whot.  pronoun.  (3.97).' 

That  which;  which  part;  someihing  tint  Is 
in  one's  mind  indefinitely  ;  which  of  sever;-.! ; 
an  inierjeftion  by  way  of  suppnseor  qucstiq: ; 
What  thbugh,  What  intports  it  though  ? 
notwithstanding ;  What  time,  •  Whit  dsy,  at 
the  time  when,  on  the  day  when;  which' of 
many  ?  interrogatively ;  To  how  great  a  d6» 
grce  ?  it  is  used  adverbially  for  partly,  m  pan; 
What  ho  I  an  interje£Uon  oT  calling. 

Whatever,  hwSt-lv'ur.  (98)  \ 
Whatsoever,  hwSt^scklv'ir.  /  ^ ". 

pronoun*  Having  one  natui»  or  anoihei^  being 
one  or  another  cither  ^nericaily/  i^cifically, 
or  numerically;  any  thing,  be  it  whaVit  will ; 
the  same,  be  it  this  » thati  all  that^  the  while 
that,  all  particulars  that.  -•■:•  > 

Wheal,  hwele.  s.  (227)  •  * 

A  pustule,  a  small  swelling  -filled  With 
matter.  ^»  ^ 

Wheat,  hwete.  s.  {2*17}    - 
The  grain  of  which  bread  is  cllielty  mtje.  ^ 

WHBATEN,*hwe'tn.  a.  (i03J        •'■ 
Made  of  M4ieat.  ,.  .    J 

Wheatear,  hwft'yere.  «.      -    ^ 
A  small  bird  very  delicate. 

To  Wheedle^  hwli'dl.  r.  k.(4€/bi^ 

To  entice  by  ao&  words,  to  Hatter,  to  persuade. 
by  kind  words.  ,  .  ../ 

Wheel,  hw4Jl,s.  (397) 

A  circiilir  body  thtc  turns  rotaid  upon  an  aiis ; 
a  cirralar  body,  a  carriage  ibat  runs  upfeq 
wheels  >  an  matroment  on  which  criminals  aril 
toitured;  the  lutrumcnt  ^f  spinning  ;  rota- 
tion, revolutions  a  compass  about,  « crack  up- 
proftching  to  circolarity.       '     - 

To  Whsbl,  hwlil.  V.  ti. 

To  move  00  wheels;  t^turn-onariticfttt* 
revolve,  to  hav«  a  rotaioiy  itiotiwi ; '  to  turn , 
'   to  have  vicissimdest  10  fetch  a  ctimpass;  10 
roll  forward.  %  r '  ->   '•'    -  *»* 

To  Whbbl,  h^l.  V.  a. 

To  pat  into  a  rotatory  motion,  t»  make  (• 
whirl  rotmd. 

Wheelbarrow,  hwlil^bJr.ro.  s. 

A  carriage  driven  forward  on  one  wheel. 

Wheeler,  hwlll'ur.  s. 

A  maker  of  wheels. 

Wheelwright,  hwcil'rite.  s. 

A  maker  of  wheel  carriages. 
Wheely,  hweiri.  a. 
Circular,  suitable  lo  rotation. 

To  Wheeze,  hwleze.  v.  n.       . 

To  breathe  with  noise. 

Whelk,  hwllk.  s. 

Aa  inequality,  a  protuberance;  a  pu$tal«>w 
See  Welk,  / 

To  Whelm,  hwelm,  v.  rt.  \  ; 

To  cover  with  something  nor  to  be  thrown  olT, 
to  bury;  to  ihroW  upon  souicihiDg  so  as  to 
cover  or  buiy  iL.  .    ».  , 

Whelp,  hwllp.  s.  '^ 

The young^of  a  dog,  a  ptippy ;  thcyourtg  df 
any  beast  of  prey;  a  son ;  a  ytwng  man. 

To  Whelp',  hwllp.  v.  a. 

'  To  bring  young. 

When,  hwen.  ad.  (397) 

!  At  the  time  that.;  at  what  tlyic  ;  what  time  j 
atTVhKMtiine;  after  rhc  time  that;  at  wbii 
particular  time  ;    When  as  at  the  time  when. 

:  what  lime.  •  »      -  '^.>..  * 
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rr  (559).  F4t€  (73),  fir(77)»  fill  (m),  ttt (8l)  j  mi  (93), m*t  (95) ;  pine  (105),  p!n  (iO?) ;  ni  (iffaj,  mivc  fxd4,) 


Whence,  hw^nse.  ad. 
From  what  place;  ffom whit penon ;  from 
what  prcmUes ;  from  which  place  or  penoo  ; 
for  which  cause ;  from  what  source  (  From 
whence,  a  vicious  mode  of  speech;  Of  whencCi 
another  barbarism. 

Wh£NC£SOEVER9  hwense-si-cv'fir. 
ad.  From  what  place  soever. 

Whenever,  hwSn4v'ur.^     ^    1  j 
Whensoever,  hwin-so-cv'ur.  J 

At  whatioever  time. 

Where,  hwire,  ad.  (73)  (04) 

At  which  place  or  places;  at  what  place;  at 
ihe  place  in  which;  Any  where,  at  any  place; 
Where,  like  Here,  has  in  composition  a  kind 
of  pronominal  signification* 

Whereabout,  hw4re'a-biut.  ad. 
Near  what  place ;  near  whkh  place ;  cooecm- 
ing  which. 

Whereas,  hwarc-az'.  ad. 

When  on  the  contrary  i  at  which  pbce;  the 
thing  being  so  that. 

'  Whereat,  bware-at'.  ad. 

At  which. 

Whereby,  hwJrc-bl'.  ad. 

By  which. 

Wherever,  hw4re-iv'4r.  ad. 

At  whatsoever  place. 
Wherefore,  hwSrc'forc.  ad. 

For  which  reason;  for  what  reason. 

.Wherein,  hware-ln'.  ad. 

In  which. 

Whereinto,  hwSrc-in-too  .  ad. 
Into  which. 

Whereness,  hw&re'n^s.  «• 

Ubiety. 
Whereof,  hwirc-if.  ad. 
Of  which*— See  Forthwith. 

Whereon,  hw4rc-in'.  ad. 

Oii  which. 
Whereso,  hwirc'si.       ,  ,  ,,    \ 
Wheresoever,  hwlrc-sd-ev'ur./ 

ad.  In  what  place  soever. 

Whereto,  hwJrc-tii^  X^id. 

Whereunto,  hwirc-un-tAo  .  J 
-To  which. 

Whereupon,  hwJrcup-dn  .  ad. 

Upon  which. 

Wherewith,  hwJrc-wl/A'.      ^ 
Wherewithal,  hw4re.w!TH-  Vad. 
111'.  J 

(405)  Widi  which. 
fffr  For  the  different  soondt  of  /3  in  these  words, 
see  Forthwith. 

To  Wherret,  hwer'rlt.  v.  a.  (.Qo) 
To  hurry,  10  tiooble,  to  tease ;  to  give  a  box 
on  the  ear. 

Wherry,  hw2r'r4.  s. 

A  light  boat  used  on  qven. 

To  Whet,  hwlt.  y.  a. 
To  sharpen  by  atuiuon,  _  to  edge^  to  make 
angry^  or  acrimonious,  t*  give  appcute. 

Whet,  hwct.  s. 
The  aa  of  sharpening;   any  thing  that  makes 
hungry,  as  a  dram. 

Whether,  hwJTn'ur.  Sid.  Upp) 

A  particle  expressing  one  part  of  a  dujun3jve 
question  in  opposition  to  the  other. 

Whether,  hwexa'Sr.  proxu 
Which  of  two. 


Whetstone,  hwit'stonc.  t. 
Stone  on  which  any  thing  it  whette^^  or  rdn 
bed  to  make  it  sharp. 

Whetter,  hwit'tSr.  s.  (98) 
One  that  whets  or  sharpens. 

Whey,  hwa.  s.  (269) 

The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from  which 
the  oleose  or  grumous  part  is  scparaied  i  it  is 
used  of  any  thins  white  and  thin. 

Wheyey,  hwa'e.       \ 
Wheyish,  hwi'ish.  /*• 
Partaking  of  whey,  resembling  whey. 

Which,  hwitsh.  s. 

The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  things ;  it 
formerly  was  used  for  Who,  and  related  like- 
wise to  persons,  as  in  the  first  words  of  the 
Lord's  prayer. 

Whichsoever,  hwitsh-so-lv'ur. 

pron.  Whether  one  or  the  other. 

Whiff,  hwif.  ad. 

'  A  blast,  a  puff  of  wind. 

To  Whiffle,  hwif'fl.  ▼.  n.  {405) 

To  move  inconsuntly,  as  if  driven  by  a  puff 
of  wind. 

Whiffler,  hw!f'fl-ur.  s.  (98) 

One  that  blows  strongly ;  one  of  no  conse- 
quence, one  moved  witii  a  whiff  or  puff.    - 

Whig,  hwJg.  s. 

Whey;  the  name  of  a  party  in  politicks. 

Whiggish,  hwfg'gish.  v.a.  (382) 

Relating  to  the  Whigs. 
Whiggism,  hwie  gfzm.  s. 

The  ix>tions  of  a  Vvhig. 

While,  hwilc.  a. 

Time,  space  of  time. 

While,  hwilc.     1    , 

Whilst,  hwllst.  J*^* 
Buriitt  the  time  that;  as  kmg  »i  it  the  same 

time  that. 

To  While,  hwile.  v.  n. 

To  loiter. 

Whilom,  hwi'lSm.  ad.  (166)  . 

Formerly,  once,  of  old. 
Whim,  hwim.  s. 

A  freak,  an  odd  &ncy,  a  caprice. 

To  Whimper,  hwlm'pfir.  v.  n. 

To  cry  without  any  loud  noise. 

Whimpled,  hwim'pld.  a.  (359) 
This  word  seems   to.  mean   distorted  with 
crying. 

Whimsey,  hwWzi.  s.  (438) 
A  freak,  a  caprice,  an  odd  fancy. 

Whimsical^  hwWzi-kal.  a. 

Freakish,  capncious,  oddly  fancifuL 

Whin,  hwm.  i. 

A  weed,  forsQd. 

To  Whine,  hwinc.  v.n. 
To   lament  m   low   murmon,   to  make  a 
plaintive  noise,  to  moon  meanly  and  efiemi» 

Whine,  hwme.  s. 

Plaintive  noise,  mean  or  affc6ie4  complaint. 
To  Whinny,  hwin'nc.  v^  n. 

To  make  a  noi«e  like  a  horse  or  colt. 
Whin  YARD,  hwin'y&rd,  s.  (88) 

A  sword,  in  contempt. 

To  Whip,  hwip.  v.  a. 

To  strike  with  any  thing  rough  and  flexible  ; 
to  sew  slifihtly  ;  to  drive  with  lashes;  to  cor* 
Te6l  with  lashes ;  to  lash  with  sarcasm  ;  10  en- 
wrap ;  to  take  anv  thing  nimbly. 

To  Whip,  hwlp.  v,  n. 
To  mdvc  nimbly.' 


v.a. 


V.  D. 


Whip,  hw!p.  s. 

An  iMtroment    cf    concSion  tougli  lod 

pliant. 
WniPCORD.IiwIp'kJrd.  s. 

Cord  of  whicn  lashes  are  made. 

Whipgraftinc,  hwlp'graf-t!Dg.  s. 

The  method  of  gnftiog  ih  which  the  giak  ii 

hound  on  to  the  stock. 
Whiphand,  hw!p'hand.  s. 

Advantage  over. 

Whiplash,  hwtp'lash. «. 

The  lash  or  small  end  of  a  whip, 

Whipper,  hwtp'pur.  s.  (gs) 
One  who  punishes  with  whipping. 

Whippingpost,  hwfp'pW-pist.  t. 

A  pillar  to  which  criminals  arc  oound  wbea 
they  are  lashed. 

Whips  AW,  hwfp'saw.  s. 

The  whipsaw  is  used  by  joinen  to  isw  nch 
great  pieces  of  stuff  that  the  handsaw  will  ooc 
easily  reach  through. 

Whipstaff,  hwfp'staf.  s. 

A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  faelin,  wbich 
the  steersman  holds  in  his  hand  to  move  tix 
helm  and  turn  the  ship 

Whipster,  hwfp'stur.  s.  {9b) 
A  nimble  (eliow  in  contempt. 

Whipt,  hwipt.  s. 
For  Whipped.  (3^) 

To  Whirl,  hwcrl. 

To  turn  round  rapidly. 

To  Whirl,  hwJrl. 

To  mm  round  rapidly. 
Whirl,  hwlrl.  s.  (108) 

Gyration,  quick,  rotation,  circulsr  motion,' 
ra|Md circumvolutions  any  thing  moved  vith 
rapid  rotation. 
(^  There,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  delicate  dif- 
ference, by  tar  too  nice  for  foreigners  10  per- 
ceive, between  the  sound  of  1  in  this  vrod  and 
the  short  sound  of  si^  as  if  it  were  written 
ivbitrL  which  ik  the  pronunciation  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Mr.  Scott,  aikd  W.  Johosioo,  haw 
adopted.  I  have  ratlier  adhered,  widi  Mr* 
Sheridan,  to  the  geoo-ine  sound  of/  m*tnrgai 
trirtue,  &c.  though  1  would  recomtDcndiK 
other  sound  to  foreigners  and  provincials  as 
the  more  .easily  conceived,  and  rafficieody 
near  the  truth. 

Whirlbat,  fawltl'bSt.  s. 
Any  thing  moved  rapidly  roond  to  gifc  * 
blow. 

Whirligig,  hwer'li-gig.s. 
A  toy  which  children  spin  roumi. 

Whirlpit,  hwerl'p!t.       1^^ 

Whirlpool,  hwirl'piil./  *       , 

A  place  where  the  water  moves  arculailyi «» 
draws  whatever  comes  withm  the  circle  lowart* 
its  centre;  a  vortex. 

Whirlwind,  hw4rl'w!nd.  s, 

A  stormy  wind  moving  circularly. 

Whirring.  hwlr'r!ng.  a. 

A  word  formed  in  imitarion  of  thcsoonn  e*' 
pressed  by  ii ,  as  the  Whirring  pheasmt. 

Whisk,  hwlsk.  s. 

A  small  besom,  or  brush. 

To  Whisk,  bw!sk.  v.  a. 
To  sweep  with  a  small  besom ;  to  mow  wn- 
biy,  as  when  one  sweeps. 

Whisker,  hvls'kur.  s.  (98)         . 

The  hair  growing  on  the  cheek  unshafcn;  lac 
mustachio. 

To  Whisper,  hwfs'pur.  v.n. 
To  speak  widi  a  low  voice. 
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To  Whisper,  hwis'pfir.  v.  a,  , 
Tcr  addfcw  in  a  low  voice ;   10  uucr  in  a  low 
voice;  to  proiapi  secretly. 

Whisper,  hwis'pur.  s.  (98) 

A  low  soft  voice* 
Whisperer,  hwU'pir-Sr.  «. 

One  that  ipcaks  low ;  a  private  ttlker* 

Whist,  hwist.  ^         ,.  .. 

Ad  intcrjcaion,  a  verb,  and  an  adjeaivc. 
Still,  siknt;  be  ttiH. 

Whist,  hwfst.  s.  _  . 

A  game  at  cards,  rcquinng  close  attention  and 
tilence ;  vulgarly  pronouiKcd  Wbisk* 

To  Whistle,  hwia'sl.  v.n.  (472) 

To  form  a  kiod  of  mosical  sound  by  an  inar- 
ticulate modulation,  of  tbtf  breath;  to  make 
a  sound  with  a  small  wind  insuument ;  to 
•ouod  shrill  • 

To  Whistle,  hwVsl.  v.  a. 

To  call  by  a  whistle. 

Whistle,  hwts'sl.  s-  (405)    ^  ^    ' 

Sound  tnade  by  the  modulation  of  the  breath 
in  thp  mouth  ;  a  sound  made  by  a  smdl  wind 
instrument ;  the  mouth»  the  organ  of  whist- 
ling ;  a  small  wind  instrument ;  the  noise  of 
winds  \  a  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their 
dogs 

Whistler?  hwfs'sUr.  s.  (98)  (397) 

One  who  whistles. 

Whit,  hwit,  $.  (397) 

A  point;  a  jot. 

White,  hwitc.  a-  (397)    .     - 

Having  such  an  appearance  as  arises  trom  the 
mixture  of  all  colours,  snowy;  having  the 
colour  of  fear,  pie;  having  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  happiness  and  innocence^  gray  with 
age;  pure,  unblemished. 

White,  hwite.  s.  ...      , 

W^liitcncst,  any  thing  white,  white  colour ; 
the  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot;  t^al- 
bugineoos  part  of  eggs ;  the  white  pait  of  the 
eye. 

To  White,  hwhe.  v.  a. 

To  make  white. 
Whitelead,  hwIte-licl^  s. 

The  cenue;  a  kind  of  substance  raucb  aied  10 

house-paiuttog. 
Whitely,  hwitcMi.  a. 

Coming  near  to  white.  , 
Whitemeat,  hwite'mite.  s. 

Food  made  of  milk;  thc^ flesh  of  chicKtna, 

veal,  rabbits,  &c. 

To  Whiten,  hwi'tn.  v.  a.  (loa) 

To  make  white.  s 

To  Whiten,  hwi'tn.  v.  n. 

To  grow  white. 
Whiten ER,  hwi'tn-ir.  s.  (98) 
One  who  makes  any  thing  while. 

Whiteness,  hwite'nes.  s. 

The  state  of  being  white,  freedom  from  co- 
lour; paleness ; -purity,  cleanness. 

Whitepot,  hwite'pJt.  s. 

A  kind  of  custard. 

Whitethorn,  hwitc'/Airn,  s« 

A  species  of  thorn. 
W^HITBWASH.  hwWwi»h,  S. 

A  ^*Mh  10  make  the  skin  seem  fair;  the  wash 
pat  on  walls  to  whiten  them. 

To  Whitewash,  hwlte'wosh,  v.  a. 

To  make  white  by  apf4f ing  a  wash  to  the  suf 
£«ce;  to  gtve»toir  lepnseutauoB. of  •  bad 


e'wine.  s. 


Whitewine,  hwit* ^ 

A  species  of  wine  produced  from  the  white 
grapes.  ^ 

Whither,  hwiTH'ur.  ad.  (469)  , 

To  what  place,  mtcrrogatively ;  10  what  place, 
absolutely;   to  which  pUce,   relatively;    to 
what  degree. 
WHITHERSOEVER,hwlTH-Qr-56.ev  - 

ur.  ad. 
To  whatsoever  place. 

Whiting,  hwl'ttng.  s.  (4io) 

A  small  seafish;  a  soft  chalk. 

Whitish,  hwi'ttahi.  $. 

Somewhat  white. 
Whitishness,  hwi'ttsh-nls.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  somewhat  white. 

Whiteleather,  hwlt'liTH-8r.  «. 
(515)  Leather  dressed  with  alum,  icmarkaUe 
for  toughness. 

Whitlow,  hwit'li.  s.  \ 

A  swelling  beiween  the  cuticle  and  cutis, 
called  the  mild  whitlow;  or  between  the 
perifleum  and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant 

.    whitlow. 

Whitster,  hwit'stur.  s.  (515) 

A  whitcncr. 

Whitsuntide,  hwlt'sun-tide.  i.. 

So  called  becaiise  the  converts  dewly  bapiiaed 
appeared  fram  £aster  to  Whitsuntide  in  white; 
tde  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Whittle,  hwit'tl.  s.  (515) 

A  white  dress  for  a  woman;  a  knife. 

To  Whittle,  hwit'tL  v.  a.  (405) 

To  make  white  by  cutting ;  as  boys  arc  ^id  to 
whittle  a  stick  when  they  cut  oft'  the  bark  and 
make  it  white. 

To  Whiz,  hw!z,  v.  a. 

To^make.a  loud  hissing  noise. 

Who,  his.  pron.  {474) 
A  pronoun  relative  applied  to  personi;   As 
who  should  say,   ellipucaMy  for  as  one  who 
should  say. 

Whoever^  hM-iv'ftr.  pron. 
Any  one,  without  limitation  or  exception. 

Whole,  hole.  a.  (474) 
All,  total,  containing  all ;   uninjured,   mum- 
paired  ;  well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

Whole,  hole.  s. 

The  toulity,  no  part  omitted. 

Wholesale,  hile'silc.  s. 

Sale  in  the  lump,    not   in   separate 
parcels. 
Wholeso^ie,  hole'sim.  a.  (165) 
Sofind,    contributing  to  health  ;    preserving 
salutaiy;  kindly,  pleasing. 

Wholesomely,  hole'aum-lc.  ad. 

Salubriously,  salutiferously. 
WnoLESOMENfss,  hole'suni-nSs.  s. 
Quality  of  conducing  to  health,  salubiity  ;  mr 
luurintss,  conduciveness  10  good. 

Wholly,  hoie'e.  ad.  (474)  ,  ^ 
Completely,  p«fitaiys  totally,  w  all  tHe  pnta 
or  kinds. 

M*  Fnxn  an  ill-judgrd  omission  of  the  silent/ 
in  this  word,  its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if 
written  btdjy  :  but  it  oiight  undoubtedly  to  be 
written  nvbolrfy,  and  p.onoonccd  like  the  ad- 
jedive  bofyj  and  so  as  to  correspond  and  rhyme 
with  soiefy. 

Whom,  hiim.  .     , 

The  A^atacave  of  Who^  amgilar  and 
plural- 

SX2 


Whomsoever,  hiim-sAJv'dr.  pron. 

Any^  without  exception. 

WhoObub,  hub'bub.  f. 
Hubbub. 

Whoop,  hiip.  s.     > 

A  shout  of  pursuit ;  a  bird. 

To  Whoop,  hiip,  v.  n.  . 
To  shout  with  scorn;  to  shout  insultingly ;  f 
shout  in  the/chaae. 

Whore,  h&ir,  or  hire.  s. 
A  woman  who  oonvenca  ludawnsil^   witi 
men,  a  fornicatress,  an  adukresi,  a  atmmpet; 
a  prostitute,  a  woman  who  tcceivcs  men  for 
money. 

J3r  If  there  can  be  a  polite  pronunciation  of 
this  vulgar  word,  it  is  the  fint  of  these,  rhyna* 
ing wither.  The  Stagp  has  followed  thia 
pronunciation  ;  Mr.  Shendan  has  adopted  it  > 
but  Dr.  Kcnrick  and  Mr.  Scott  give  the  pre- 
ferencetothelast;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Elnhinstoo,  Mf.  Pcny,  and  Barcbjr,  adoj^t 
only  the  last,  rhyming  with  inar^.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  the  most  analogical ;  but 
as  it  n  used  by  thc'vnlcar,  the  poUte  world 
think  they  depart  a  litde  ftom  die  vulganty  of 
the  word,  by  departing  from  its  geouioe  pro- 
nunciation. 

To  Whore,  hiir.  v.  n. 
To  converse  unlawfully  with  the  other  lex; 

To  Whore,  hSir.  v.  a. 
To  oomipt  with  r^Bwd  10  cbiidtf • 

Whoredom,  hi&r'dftm.  s. 

Fomicatioo. 
Whor&masteh,  hiir'mis-tur.      1 
Whoremonger,  hAir'm&ig-gfir.  / 

t.  One  who  keeps  whores,  or  cmverRa  wtdi . 
a  fornicatress. 
Whore»on»  hiir' sun.  i. 

A  bastard. 

Whorish,  h&&r'}sh.  a. 
Unchaste,  incontinent. 

Whortleberry,  hw5r'tl.b|r-re.  f. 

Bilbeny. 

Whose,  hiiz. 
GenittTe  of  Who;  genitive  of  Which. 

Whoso,  hM'sA.  \ 

Whosoever,  hiS-so-Sv'§r.  J^ 

Any  without  restri6iIon, 

Whurt,  hwurt.  t. 
A  whortleberry,  a  bilbeny. 

Why,  hw{.  ad.  (397)  (475) 
For  what  reason  ?  interrogiatively ;  hr  which 
reason,  relatively ;  'for  what  reason,  relatively; 
it  ia  sometimes  used  emphatically.^ 

WhyNOT,  hwi'nJt.  s. 
A  cant  woid  for  violent  or  peremptory  pro- 
cedure. 

WlCK,  Wlk.  «. 
The  substance  round  which  is  applied  the  wax 
or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

Wicked,  wlk'id.  a.  (99) 

Given  to  vice,  flagitious,  morally  bad  ;  it  is  a 
word  of  ludicrous  or  slight  blame;  cursed, 
baneful,  pernicious,  bad  in  effeQ. 

Wickedly,  w!k'ld-le.  ad. 


'prot. 


Criminally,  corruptlv. 

Wickedness,  wlk'ld-D^$.  s. 

^Corruption  of  ijianners,  guilt,  moial  ilU* 

Wicker,  wik'fir.  a.  (99) 

Made  of  small  sticks. 

Wicket,  wik'it.^.  (99) 
A  uoall  1^. 
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Wide,  wide,  a 
Broad,  extended  far  each  way ;  broad  to  a  cer- 
tain degree*  as  Three  iochei  wide ;  deviating, 
remote. 

Wide,  wide,  ad; 
At  a  dtstaoce ;  with  great  extent. 

Widely,  wide'lc.  ad. 
With  great  extent  each  way ;  rcAnotely,  far. 

To  Widen,  wi'dn.  v.  a.  (103) 
To  make  wide,  to  extend. 

To  Widen,  wiMn.  v.  n. 
To  grow  wide,  to  extend  itaelf. 

WiDENESS,  wide'nig.  s. 
.  Breath,  large  extent  each  way,  comparative 
breadth. 

Widgeon,  wfd'j^n.  s.  {250) 

A  water-fowi  not  unlike  a  wild-duck,  but  not 
to  large* 

Widow,  wid'6.  s.  (327) 

A  woman  whoae  husband  is  dead. 

To  Widow,  wld'o.  v.  a. 

To  deprive  ot  a  husband;   to  endow  with  a 
widow-right ;  to  strip  off  any  thing  good. 

Widower,  wfd'o-5r.  s.  (98) 

One  who  has  lost  his  wife. 

Widowhood,  wid'i-hud.  s. 
The  state  of  a  widow;  estate  aettled  on  a 
widow. 

Widowmunter,  w}d'&.h&nt-dr.  s. 
One  who  courts  widows  for  a  jointure. 

Widowmaker,  w!d'6.ini-kur.  s. 
One  who  deprives  women  of  their  hmbands. 

Width,  ^^Adth.  s. 

Breadth,  indeness. 
•  To  Wield,  wecld.  v.  a.  (275) 

To  ose  with  fall  command,  at  a  thing  not  too 
heavy. 

WlELDY,  w44l'd4.  a. 
Mai^ageable. 

WiERY,  wi'ri.  a. 

(j:^-  When  this  word  signifies  made  of  tu/rf^ 
or  drawn  into  mftre,  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  were 
better  written  lofry ;  but  ought  not  Jleiy,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  be  written  fiiyF  When^t 
signifies  tvet,  *wearishf  or  moist,  perhaps  it 
should  be  pronounced  hke  noeaty^  fatigued. 

Wife,  wife.  s.    Plural  Wives. 
A  woman  that  has  a  husband;    it  is  used  for  a 
woman  of  low  employment. 

WiC,  wtg.  S. 

FaUe  hair  worn  on  the  head;  a  sort  of  cake. 
Wight,  wite.  s.  (393) 

A  person,  a  being,  now  used  only  in  inlny  or 

contempt. 

Wild,  wild.  a. 
Not  tame,  not  doraestick ;  propagated  by  na- 
ture, not  cultivated;  desert,  uninhabited; 
savage,  uncivilized;  turbulent,  tempestuous, 
irre^ar;  licentious,  ungoverned;  incomtant, 
mutable,  fickle ;  inordinate,  loose ;   uncouth, 

.  strange  ;  done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan ;  merely  imaginary. 

Wild,  wild.  s. 

A  desert,  a  trad  uocnltivated  and  uninha- 
bited. 
To  Wilder,  wfl'dur.  v.  a.  (515) 
To  lose  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or  pathless 
traa. 

Wilderness,  wfl'dur-nis.  s. 

A  desert,  a  trad  of  sobtude  and  savagenest ; 
the  stale  of  being  wild  or  disorderly. 


Wildfire,  wild'fire.  s. 

A  composition  of  inflammable  materials,  easy 
to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

WiLDGOOSECHASE,    wIld-gMs'- 

tsh&se.  s. 

A  pursuit  of  something  unlikely  to  be  caught. 
Wilding,  w'rid'ing.  s.  (410) 
A  wild  sour  apple. 

Wildly,  wild' li  ad. 

Without  cultivation;  with  disorder,  with  per- 
Utfbatioo  or  distraQion ;  without  attention, 
without  judgement ;  irregularly. 
WlLDNESS,  wiid'nis.  S. 
Rudeness,  disorder  like  that  of  uncultivated 
groufid  :  inordinate  vivdciiy^  irregulatity  of 
mannen;  sayageness,  brutaltty,  uncultivated 
stale  ;  deviation  from  a  settled  course,  irrcgu- 
utfity;  alienation  of  mind. 

WiLDSERViCE,  wild-sir' vis.  8. 
A  planu 

Wile,  wile.  s. 
A  deceir,  a  fmod,  a  trkk,  a  aUatuem,  a  piac- 
tice,  artful,  sly. 

Wilful,  wfl'fftl.  a. 

Stubborn,  cQOtnmacioua,  pervcrae,  mflexiblc; 
done  orauficfed  by  design. 

Wilfully,  wll'fiU.  ad. 

Obftinaicly,  ttnbbomly;  by  design,  on  pur- 
pose. 

Wilfulness,  wfi'f&l-ncs.  a. 

Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  pervcrseness. 

WiLiLY,  wl'li-i*.  ad. 
By  stratagem,  fraudulently. 

WiLiRESS,  wi'il-nes.  s. 
Cunning,  guile. 

Will,  will.  «• 

Choice,  arbitrary  iletermtnation  ;  discretion ; 
coinmaiid,  direMion ;  disposition,  inclination, 
desire ;  power,  government  \  divii|e  determi- 
hation ;  testament,  disposition  of  a  dying  man's 
efftds;  Good-will,  la vour,  kindness ;  right 
intention;  Ill-will,  malice,  malignity. 

To  Will,  will.  v.  a. 

To  desire  that  any  thing  should  be,  or  be  done; 
to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have ;  to  com- 
mand, todircd. 

Willing,  wll'ling.  a.  (410) 

Inclined  lo  aov  thing ;  pleased,  desirous ;  fa- 
vourable, well  disposed  to  any  thing ;  ready, 
complying;  spontaneous;  consenting. 

Willingly,  wil'ling-li.  ad. 

With  one's  own  consent,  without  dislike, 
without  reludaace ;  by  one's  own  desire. 

Willingness,  vi^l'ling-nis.  s. 

Consent,  frccdum  from  relucunce,  ready  com- 
pliance. 

Willow,  wil'lo.  s.  (327) 

A  tree  worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 

WiLLowiSH,  wllMo-ish.  a. 
Rcsembltn^;  the  colour  of  willow. 

WiLLOWWORT,  wll'lo-wurt.  S. 
A  plant. 

Wily,  wl'li.  a. 
Cunning,  sly,  full  of  stratagem.  ^ 

Wimble,  wim'bl.  s.  (405) 

An  instrument  with  which  holes  are  bored. 

Wimple,  wlm'pl.  s.  (405) 
A  hood,  a  veil. 

To  Win,  win.  v.  a. 
Pret.  Wan  and  Won ;  part.  Won.  To  gain 
by  conquest ;  to  gain  the  vidory  in  a  contest ; 
to  gain  something  withheld ;  to  obuin  ;  to 
gain  by  play;  10  gpm  by  penuauon)  to  gain 
by  courtship.  , 


To  Win,  win.  v,  n. 

To  gain  the  vidory  ;  to  gain  influence  il^  fo. 
vour  ;  to  gam  ground;  to  be  conqueror  or 
gainer  at  play. 

To  Wince,  winse.  v.  a. 

To  kick  9»  impaiiem  of  a  rider,  or  of  peio. 
To  Winch,  winsh.  v.  ar  (wo) 
To  kick  with  impatience,   so  shrink  ^oia  anv 
uneasiness,  ' 

Wind,  wind,  or  wind.  s.  SccGold. 

A  strong  motion  of  the  air ;  diaeaion  of  the 
blast  from  a  paiticttlar  point ;  bfcath,  power 
or  aa  of  respiration ;  breath  modulated  Iw  m 
mstrmnem^  air  impregnated  with  scent ;  fia- 
tulcnce,  windiness ;  any  thmg  iuigoificsnt  or 
J«ht,  aswind;  Down  the  wind,  to  decay; 
To  take  or  have  the  wind,  to  hive  the  epper- 


Mr  These  two  modes  of  proftunciatton  have 
been  long  comending  for  superiority,  till  at 
last  the  former  seems  to  have  gained  a  com- 
plete viaofy.  except  in  the  territoriei  ♦f 
rbyme.  Heie  the  poets  claim  a  privilege, 
and  leaden  seem  willing  to  grant  it  them,  by 
pronooDcit^  this  word,  when  it  ends  a  verse, 
•o  as  to  rhyme  with  the  woid  it  is  coupled 
with : 

••  For  as.  in  bodies,  thus  in  soul  we  find, 

*'  What  wants  in  blood  and  spiriu,  fiii'd  wi:b 

But  in  prose  this  legoW  and  analogicsl  pro- 
minciatioo  holders  on  the  antiquated  and  pe- 
dantic. 

What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  ibis  devi- 
ation Irom  the  general  arulc  in  this  word  and 
Mdt  it  is  not  easy  to  gu^ss  ;  they  were  both 
bound  to  their  true  sound  tn  the  fetters  of 

.  rhyme;  bat  these  fetters,  which  are  supposed 
to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  some  words  by 
linking  dissimilar  sounds,  have  not  been  stronj^ 
enough  to  restrain  these  from  a  capricious  ir- 
regularity. It  is  nbt  improbable  ihai  the  lint 
deviation  began  in  the  compounds,  suchai 
GoUismhb^  G^djintb,  W^mdmUl,  K'indvMti, 
&c  (as  it  IS  a  prevailing  idiom  of  proouucia- 
tion  to  shorten  simples  in  their  compoundi, 
see  Principles,  Ko.fi  15,  and  the  wordiC/iPOC- 
Udge,)  and  these  at  last  comipced  the  simples. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the 
effc£l  is  now  become  so  general,  that  redocing 
them  to  their  true  sound  seems  ahnost  im- 
prafiicable.  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us,  that  Swift 
used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  ijomd  with 
the  I  short,  by  saying,  ••  I  have  a  groat  mrnd 
**  to  ftnd  why  YOU  pronoancc  it 'Wind."  A' 
very  illiberal  cntic  retorted  this  upon  Mr. 
Sheridan,  bv  nying,  **  If  I  may  be  so  Mtf, 
**  I  should  be  glad  to  be  tooU  why  you  pn>- 
••  nounce  hgwJd,**  The  truth  is,  every  child 
knows  how  these  words  ought  to  m  ^ 
nounced  according  to  analogy ;  but  it  icquirei 
stMoe  judgemeor,  and  an  extensive  acquaiotance 
with  polite  and  liteiaiy  ciicles»  to  know  which 
is  the  most  current  pronunciatioo.     Where 

^  analogy  is  not  to  evident,  and  yet  as  real  as  io 
these  words,  it  b  some  credit  to  a  spoker  to 
depart  a  little  from  custom  in  favour  af  sna- 
logy ;  but  where  every  one  knowa  as  well  ai 
ounclves  what  ought  lo'bc  tba  pfonuociatioa, 
and  yet  where  every  one  pronounces  in  oppo- 
sition 10  it,  we  ahall  get  nothtqg  hoc  contempt 
by  denarting  frosn  the  gcnenl  voice.  With 
respett  to  the  words  in  qoeatsoni  mj  obsova- 
tioo  faila  me,  if  <iiiM^,  as  a  tingle  wad,  is  not 
moie  filed  in  the  sound  of  abort  r,  than  g%U 
in  the  sound  of  at  I  the  trae  aoaod  of  this  last 
word  seems  not  qoiie  irrecovenMe,  except  in 
thccommnd  gMmkbi  bw  tbeeompouads 
of  ftoma^  such  aa  momdj^  mmAmOf  wnd* 
nwurdi  &c.  mwt«  ifr  my  opivoAi  be  givto  npi 
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nor,  till  some  superior  spirit,  uniting  the  po- 
liteness o£  a  Chesterfield  with  the  ^cDius  ot  a 
Swift,  descends  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  ao 
injured  word,  do  I  think  that  'udmd  will^  io 
prose  and  familiar  tankage,  ever  be  a  fashion- 
able pronunciation,  i  he-  language  of  Scrip- 
ture seems  to  have  native  dignity  and  solem- 
nity sufBcicnt  to  authorize  the  long  sound,  but 
no  o<her.  Mr.  Shendan  and  Mr.  Scott  give 
the  same  pseference  to  the  fina  sound  of  this 
word  that  1  have  done.  Dr.  Kearick  and 
Mr.  Barclay  give  only  the  shoit  sound.  Mr: 
Perry  joins  ihcm  in  this  souod;.  but  sayt,  in 
dramatic  scenes,  it  has  the  long  one.  Mr. 
Ndres  says,  it  has  certainly  the  short  sound  in 
common  u^ge,  but  that  atl  our  best  poeu 
rhyme  it  with  Mwiif,  khidf  &c. ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  observes,  that  it  is  now  the  polite  pro- 
nuAciatioo,  though  ag^mt  analogy. 

To  Wind,  wfnd.  V.  a* 

To  blow,  to  sottiid  by  inflation ;  io  tun  roand, 
to  twist;  to  regulate  iDaAioD^  to  noaef  to 
follow  by  scent* 

To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a* 
To  turn  by^  shifts  or  cx{>edienti ;  to  introduce 
by  insinuation  ;  to  chai^ ;  to  untwist,  to  en- 
fold, to  encircle  :  To  wind  oat,  to  extricate : 
To  Mfind  Dp.  to  bring  to  a  small  compan,  as 
a  bouoo  or  thread;  to  convolve  the  spring ; 
to  raise  by  degrees ;  to  straiten  a  stmig  bv 
turning, that  on  which  it  is  rolled;  to  put  in 
tone. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  n. 

To  turn,  to  change ;  to  turn,  to  be  convolved ; 
to  move  round  ;  to  proceed  io  flexures ;  to  be 
extri^tcd,  to  be  di^ntangled. 

Windbound,  w!nd'b6dnd.  a. 

Confined  by  contrary  winds. 

Winder,  wind'ur,  s.  (98) 

An  instrument  or  person  by  which  any  thing 
is  turned  round ;  a  plant  that  twists  itself  round 
others. 

Windtall,  wind'fJil.  8. 

Fiuic  blown  down  from  the  tree. 
WiNDFLowER,  w!nd'fli&-4r»  s. 

The  anemone.     A  flower. 

WiNDGALL,  wtnd'gill.  S. 

Windgalls  are  soft,  yielding,^  (btulent  tumours 
or  bladders,  foU  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow 
upon  each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are 
ao  painful  in  hoc  weather  and  bard  ways^  that 
they,  make  a  horse  to  halt. 

WindguN,  wind' gun.  s. 
A  gun  which  discharges  a  bullet  by  laeam  of 
wind  compressed. 

Windinrss,  wfn'de-nis.  s. 

Fullness  of  wind,  flatulence  ;  tendency  to  ge- 
nerate wind;  tumour,  poifincif. 

Winding,  wind'lng.  s.  (410) 

Flexure,  meander. 

WiNDiNGSHEET,  wind'fng-shcit.  8. 
A  sheet  in  which  the  dead  are  enwrapped. 

Windlass,  wind' las.  s.  (515) 

A  handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wrjpjped 
together  round  a  cylinder;  a  handle  by  whidi 
any  thing  » turned. 

Windmill,  wind' mill.  s. 

A  mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

Window,  wln'do.  s.  (327) 

An  aperture  in  a  building  by  which  air  and 
light  arc  intromitied  ;  the  fraifte  of  glass,  or 
any  other  material  that  eovers  the  Aperture ;, 
tines  crossing  each  other;  an  bpertuie  reaem- 
blinga  window. 

To  Window,  w*n'di.  v.  a. 

To  furnish  with  windows;  to  plKc  at  a  win- 
dow ;  to  break  into  openings. 


Win  dpi PE,w}nd'pipe>  or  wind' pipe. 

a.  The  passage  of  breath. 
Windward,  wlnd'wfird.  ad.  (88) 

Towards  the  wind. 

Windy,  wln'di.  a. 

Consisting  of  wind;  nezr  the  wind;  ero^, 
airy,  tempestixms,  molested  with  wind;  pufiy, 
flatulent. 

Wine,  wine.  s. 
The  Fermented  juice  of  the  grape ;  preparv- 
tions  of  vegetables  by  fennentatiooi  Cdllcd  by 
the  general  name  of.  Wines. 

Wing,  wing.  8.  (410) 

The  limb  of  a  bird  oy  which  she  fltes  ;^  a  fan 
to  winnow ;  flight,  passage  by  the  vring  ;  the 
side  bodies  of  an  army;  any  aide  piece. 

To  Wing,  wlnjj.  v.  a. 
To  furnish  with  winf(s,  to  enable  to  fly,  to 
maim  a  bird  by  bitting  the  wing ;  to  supply 
with  side  bodies. 

To  Wing,  wing.  v.n. 

To  pass  by  flight. 

Winged;  wing'ld.  a.  (.^62) 

Famished  with  wings,  flying,  swift,  rapid, 
hurt  in  the  wing 

Wingedpea,  wing'ed-pe.  s, 
A  plant. 

Wingshell,  wlng'shel.  s. 

The  shell  that  covers  the  wings  of  inscfis. 
Wingy,  wing'i.  a. 

Having  wings. 

To  Wink,  wlngk.  v.  n.  (4O8) 
To  shut  the  eyes;  to  hint,  to  dtre£l  by  the 
motion  of  the  eyelids;  to  close  and  exclude 
tbe  light ;  to  connive,  to  seem  not  to  sec,  to 
toleraie ;  to  be  dim. 

Wink,  wlngk.  s. 
A61  of  closing  the  eye ;  a  faint  given  by  moUOD 
of  the  eye. 

Winker,  wlngk'Sr.  s. 

One  who  winks. 

Win  kingly,  wincflc'lng-li.  ad. 

With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

Winner,  wln'n&r.s.  (98) 

One  who  wins. 

WiNNirNG,  win'nfng.  part.  a.  (410) 
Attra£iive,  charming. 

Winning,  win' nlng.  s. 
The  sum  won. 

To  Winnow,  wln'ni.  v.  a.  (327) 

To  seoaratc  by  means  of  the  wind ;  to  part  the 
grain  m>m  iKe  chaff;  to  fan,  to  beat  as  with 
wii^s;  to  sift.  K>  ettmine;  to  separate,  to 
port. 

To  Winnow,  win'no.  v.  n. 

To  past  com  from  chaff. 

Winnower,  wfn'nA-if.  s.  (98) 

He  who  winnows. 

Winter,  wln'tqr.  s.  (98) 
The  cold  scaaori  of  the  year. 

To  Winter^  wln^&r.  v.  n. 

To  pMi  the  winter. 

WlNTERBEATEl^,  wln'tfir-bi-IO.  «. 
HaraiKd  by  seveic  wcwbor. 

WiNTSRCHBRRY^  wWtfir.tsli2r*r& 
a.  Ar' 


Wintry,  win'tri.  a. 

Belonging  towioter,  pcoperly  Wmtety^, 

Winy,  wi'ni.  a,        ^ 

Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine* 
To  Wipe,  wipe.  v.  a. 

To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something  soft| 

to  take  away  by  tersion ;  to  strike  off  gently  ; 

to  clear  away :  To  wipe  out,  to  efface. 

Wipe,  wipe.  s« 

An  'i&  of  cleaiisiog;  a  blow,  a  stroke,  a  jeer, 
ajyhe,  a^carcasm;  a  bird. 

Wiper;  wi' pur.  s.  (98) 
An  instrument  or  person  by  which  tny  thing 
is  wiped. 

Wire,  wi'ur,  s.. 

Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 
To  Wiredraw,  wi'ur-driw.  v.  a. 

To  spm  into  wire;  to  draw  oiu  into  length; 

to  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

WiREDRAWER,  wi'if-driw-ur.  s. 
One  who  spins  wire. 

To  Wis.  wis.  v.  a. 

Pret.  and  Part.  pass.  Wist.    To  know. 

Wisdom,  wlz'dum.  8.  (166)  (515) 

Sapience,  the  power  of  judging  rightly. 

Wise,  wize.  a. 


WiNTERCiTRON*  wtn'uir-dk.tini» 
a.  (417)  AaortoTpm. 

WiNTiRCRERN,  wtii'tir.grttnu  1. 


Winterly^  wliiNftr-l2.  a. 
Such  m  m  imtble  to  winter,  of  a  wimiy 


ters  { 

ful.  _..„, 

bcoomiog  a  wik  man. 
Wise  wize.  s- 

Manner,  way  of  being  or  adiog.  This  word^ 
in  the  modern-dialcd,.  is  often  oofnipicd  into 
Ways. 

WifiEACR*,wlze'i.kur.s.  (417) 
'    A  wise,  a  sententious   man.    Obsolete    A. 
fool,  a  dunce« 

Wi&ELEY,  wizeMj.ad. 
'    Judiciously ;  prudently. 

WisENESS,  wize'n^s.  i. 

Wisdom. 

To  Wish,  wfsh,  t.  n. 

To  have  strong  desire,  to^Oog ;  ttt  ht  disposed, 
or  inclined* 

To  Wish,  wfih.  v.  a. 

To  desire,  to  long  for;  to  tccoaimaid  by 
wishing;  to^nprecate;  to  ask. 

Wish,  wish.  s. 

Longing  desire;  thing  desind;  dcwr  ex- 
pressed. 

Wisher,  wlsh'ur.  s.  (ps) 

One  who  Iqi^ ;  one  who  expiesacs  wishes, 
WiSHFU L.  wlsh'ful.  a. 
Longing,  snowing  desiic. 

Wishfully,  wlsh'fu|.i..adi. 

EarocftljF,  with  longiii|(. . 
Wisr,  wlsp.  s 

A  snail  bwidic,  wuiiihKf  mrnvw* 
O"  This  word  is  sometimes  written  and  pio- 

noQocedunpiraperly.ma^..  ^ 

Wist,  wist. 
Piei.  and  Bsit.  of  Wis. 

Wistful,  wlu'ful.  a. 

Attniiv^.cumest,  full  of  thought. 
.Wistfully,  wlst'ffil.li.  ad. 

Aueiitively,  earnestly. 

Wistly,  wlst'li,  ad. 
Attentively,  earnestly.  * 

Wit,  wit.  s. 

The  powers  of  the  mind,  the  mental fenrff tea, 
tbe  imcUca ;  imai^tnation,  quickness  of  fanry  • 
sentiments  produced  Oy  quickness  of  fancv ;  a 
man  of  fancy  ;  a  man  of  genius ;  sensfr,  ittdac- 
ment ;  in  the  plural,  sound  mind ;  coutnvaiice^ 
•iratagem,  power  of  expedients. 
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Witch,  wftsh.  S'.   . 

A  woimo  givtD  to  vdawfttl  arti. 

To  Witch,  v/!tsh.  v.  a. 

To  be^tcb,  toaidittit. 

Witchcraft,  witsh'kraft.t. 

The  prafiket  of  witchcf^ 

Witchery,  \t!teh'Ar.i.  i, 

WiTCRAFT,  wlt'kraft. «. 
C(Mktrivadce,  raventioR. 

WiTCRACKER,  w!t'kr3k-ur.  s.- 
A  joker,  one  who  brttks  vjest. 

With,  w!th  andwi/A.  prcpos,  (467) 

By  DoUDgtbe  cause;  notion;  tliemcani;  no- 
ting the  instrument  s  on  the  side  of,  for ;  in 
opposition  tbt  ih  competition  or  contest; 
noting  comparison}  insoCkty^  in  company 
of;  in  appen^bgc,  nodin  oofMequence,  or 
concomitance ;  in  mutoal  mKng*  noting  con- 
ne6lion;  immediately  after;  amongst;  upon; 
in  consent. — Sec  Forthwith. 

Withal.  wIth-SII'.  ad.  (406) 

Along  with  the  rest,  likewise  at  the  same 
time ;  it  is  sometines  used  by  writers  where 
we  now  use  With. 

To  Withdraw,  wltn-driw',  v,  a. 
To  take  back,  to  deprive  of;  to  call  away,  to 
ittake  Co  retire. 

To  Withdraw,  wftH-driw'.  v.  n. 

To  retreat. 

WithdRawingroom,  wixH-driw' 
fng-rSim.  s. 
Koom  behind  another  room  for  retiitmeftt. 

Withe,  w!/A.  s. 

A  willow  twig ;  a  band,  properly  a  band  of 
twigs. 

|J^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
W.  Johnston,  give  the  sharp  sound  of  r^  in 
this  word,  as  heard  in^nnl;  bat  Dr.  Kcnrick 

^  and  Mr.  Perry  the  flat  one,  beard  ih  hutbe : 
The  same  di$tin8bn  is  observed  in  fwitfy  by 
those  who  have  the  word,  as  this  must  depend 
entirely  on  iu  simple. 

To  Wither,  wIth'Sf.  y.  n. 

To  fade,  to  grow  sapleSSr,  to  dry  up ;  to  w^aste, 
to  pioe  aw^r »  to  lose  or  want  animal  mois- 
ture. 

To  Wither,  wfTH'qn  v.  a. 

To  niake  to  wfe;  to  make  to  shrink,  deeay, 

or  wrinkle. 
WiTHEREDNESS,  wtTH^fifd-nia.  5. 

The  iMR  of  being  withered,  maitidi^. 

Withers,  wtTn'urz.  s. 
Is  the  jointing  of  tHe  shooMer-bonei  »  the 
bottom  of  iIk  neck  and  mane. 

Witherrung*  wfTH'ir.ririg.  s. 

An  injury  caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a 
saddle  beiqg  nnfii^  especially  when  the  bov^ 
are  too  wide. 

To  Withhold-,  wfTH-hAld'.  v.  a. 

Withheld  or  withhokien,  prct.  ami  part.  To 
restraini  to  keep  from  mon,  to  hold  back ; 
to  keep  back,  to  refuse. 

WlTHHOLi^EN,  wtTH-boI'dn. 
Part.  pass,  of  Withheld. 

WiTHHOLDER,  wlTH-hAld'dr.  t. 
He  who  withholds. 

Within,  wiTH-in'.  prtrp. 

'  In  the  inner  oart  of ;  in  the  compass  of;  l)6t 

focyood,   oseJi  both  of  phce  and  time :  not 

longer  ago  than ;  into  the  reach  of;  in  the 

reach  of;  into  the  heart  or  confidence  of; 
not  exceeding ;  io  the  inclos^re  of. 


WiTHiw,  wIth-W.  ad. 
In  the  upper  parts,  mw*dly,  mimiatty;  sn 
'     theraiiid. 

WiTHlNSIDE,  w!TH-in'$ido. ad» 
Id  the  interiour  parts. 

WifHOUT,  wlTH-iut'.  prep/ 
Not  with  ;  in  a  state  of  absence  from ;  in  the 
state  of  not  having ;  beycmd,  not  within  the 
comoass  of;  in  the  negation,  or- emission  of; 
not  Sy,  not  by  the  use  ofr  not  by  the  help  of ; 
on  the  ouuide  of;  not  within;  with  exemp- 
tion from. 

Without,  wfTH-i&t'.  ad. 

Not  in  the  inside ;  oui  of  doors ;  extemaRy, 
not  in  the  mind. 

Without,  w!TH-&ut'.  conj. 

Unless,  if  not,  except. 

To  Withstand,  wfTH-stand'.  v.  ab 
TogaiMtand,  lO  oppose,  to  resist, 

WiTHSTANDER,  wIt H- Stand' Sr.  s. 
An  opponent,  rcsiiifing  power. 

WiTHY,  wi//;'c.  s. — See  Witue. 
Willow. 

Witless,  vft'lcs.  a. 

Warning  understanding. 

Witling, ;w!t' ling.  s.  (410) 

A  pretender  to  wit,  a  man  of  petty  smartness. 

Witness,  wft'nes.  s. 

Testimony,  attestation ;  one  who  gives  testi- 
mony; Wiihawimess,  cffeQually,  to  a  great 
degree. 

'to  Witness,  wit'n^s.  v.  a« 

To  attest. 
To  Witness,  wit'ncs.  v.  n. 

To  bear  tcstirpony. 

Witness,  wit'n^s.  interj. 
An  exclamation  signifying  that  person  or  thing 
may  attest  it. 

tViTSNAPPER,  wtt'snap-p4r.  s. 
One  who  affeds  repartee. 

WiTTED,  wft'ted.  a. 
Having  wit,  as  a  quick-witted  boy. 

WlJTiCiSM,  wit'tc-slzm.  s. 
A  mean  attempt  at  wit. 

tVlTTILY,  wit'ti-l4.  ad. 
Ingeniously,  cunningly,  artfully;  with  flight 
of  imagination. 

WiTTINESS.  Wit'tC-nfc,  S, 
The  quality  of  being  wtity. 

Wittingly,  w!t't?ng-ll.  ad.  (410) 

Knowingly,  not  igix>rantly,  with  knowledge, 
r    by  design. 
Wittol.  wtt'tol.S.  (166) 

A  man  who  knows  the  falsehoods  of  his  vHe, 

and  seems  contented. 

Wittolly,  wit'tol-e.  a. 

Cuckoldly. 

rWiTTY,  wft'ti.  a. 

Judicious,  ingenious  ;  full  of  ima^nau6n ; 
sarcastick,  full  of  taunts. 

WiTWORM.  wit'wdnfi.  U 
One  that  feeds  on  wit. 

'I'o  Wrtra,  w!vV.  v>  ik. 

To  marry,  to  take  a  wifei 

T!*o  Wive,  wiy^.  v.  sk 

To  match  to  a  wife;  to  take  a  wife* 

WivELY,  wKy  li.  ad* 

Bel6bging  to  a  Wife. 

Wives,  \^ivz.  s.   ' 

The  phiral  of  Wife. 

Wizard,  wiz'urd.  s.  (ss) 
A  conjurer;  an  incUantcr. 


Wo,  ^wo.  s. 
Gri^,  sorrow,  misery,  cabrtity;  adenoncit- 
tion  of  calamity;  a  curse  ;  Wo  'n  used  for  a 
stop  or  cessation. 

Wo  AD,  wode.  s.^ 
A  plant  cultivated  10  England  for  the  use  of 
dyers,  who  use  it  for  laying  the  foundatioQ  of 
manycoloars^ 

Wobegon R,  wo'bi-g&n.  ad. 

Lost  in  wo. 

WoFUL.  wft'fdl.  a. 
Sorrowful,   affified,  mourning;  cilaiiitoiti, 
afflidive  ;  wretched,  p&Ury,  sony. 

WoFULLY,  w6'fuj-e.  ad 
Sorrowfully,   mournfully;  wretchedly,  ia  a 
sense  of  contempt. 

Wold,  w^d.  $• 

Wold,    whether  singly   or  jointly,   in   the 
names  of  places,  signifies  a  plam  open  country. 
Wolf.  wulf.  s.  (i6p) 

A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep;  an 
eating  ulcer. 

Wolf  DOC,  wulf 'dog.  s. 

A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed,  kept  to  guard 
sbeep ;  a  dog  bred  between  a  dqg  and  a  wolL 

Wolfish,  wulfish,  a. 
Reaembting  a  woHf  in  qualitiea  or  fbrai. 

Wolfsbane,  wfilfs'bine.  s, 

A  poisonous  plant;  aconite. 

WOLFSMILK,  WUlfs'milk.  S. 
An  beib. 

WoLViSH.  wui'vlsh.  a. 
Like  a  wolf. 

Woman,  wum'un.  s.  (sb)  (169) 
The  female  of  the  human  race ;  a  feoiale  at- 
tendant on  a  person  of  rank. 

Womaned,  wum'und.a*  (359) 
Accompanied,  united  with  a  woman. 

Woman  HATER,  wum'fln-bi-tdr.  »w 
One  who  has  aa  aireniaci  for  the  feaale  acx* 

Womanhood^  wum'&n-hud.  a. 
The    chaniEier   and   coUeAiva  qualitiea   tf 
a  woman. 

Womanish,  wum'un-!sh.  a. 

Suitable  to  a  woman. 
To  Woman  isE,  wum'un-ize.  v.  a. 
To  ennscakte,  to  effeminate,  to  soften*    Piv^ 
per,  bistaotused. 

Womankind,  vr&m'in-kylnd.  s. 
The  female  sex,  the  race  of  womea. 

Womanly,  wum'un-)^.  a. 

Becoming  a  woman,  suiting  a  woonnf  (ami* 
nine :  not  cbildiah,  not  girnah. 

Womb,  wiftm.  s.  (ilU)  (347) 

The  place  of  the  fotus  in  fkut  iboiher;  ite 
place  wlseace  any  thing  ia  produced. 
To  Womb,  w64m.  v,  a. 
To  enclose,  to  biccd  in  secret. 

WoMBY,  w6&n'i.  a. 
Capacious. 

Women.  wfrn'mLi.  6. 
Plorof  Woman. 

Won*  wun.  part. 
The  Pret.  and  Part.  pass,  of  Wb. 

To  Won,  wfin.  v.  n. 
To  dwell,  to  live,  to  hate  abode. 

To  WoNDkR,  wun'dfir.  v.  n.  (98) 
To  be  struck  wuh  admiration,  to  be  picaaed 
or  surprized  ao  as  to  be  astonished. 

WaMDEnR,  win'ddr.  sf.  (p«) 

Admiration,  astonishment,  amaiemenr;  ( 
of  wonder,  a  Strang  thing;  any  ihi^g 
tioaed  with  wonder. 
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'  Wonderful,  wun'dur-ffil.  a. 

Admirable,  strange,  astonishing. 

Wonderfully,  wun'dur-fil-e.  ad. 
In  a  woadecful  ttamicr,  to  a  wonderful 
degree. 

WoNDERSTRUCi:,  wSa'dir-strik.  a. 

Amazed. 

Wondrous,  wun'dris.  a.  (314) 

CommQedt  and,  1  think,  improperly,  from 
wonderous.    Admirable,  marvellocis,  strange, 
surprising. 
Wondrously,  wua'drus-le.  ad. 

To  a  strange  4cgree 

?:rWo«T  >-an..,.,.P,«.»d 


ONT,  J  ^ 
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Part.  Wont, 
be  used. 

Wont,  vrSnt.  s. 

Custom,  habit,  use. 
WoTnt,  wont. 

A  contra6iion  of  Will  not. 
Wonted,  wunt'ed.  part;  a. 

AccuBtomod,  used,  usual. 
WoNTEDNESS,  wflnt'id-nJs.  «• 

State  of  being  accustomed  to. 

To  Woo,  wio.  v.  a.  (10) 

To  court,  to  sue  to  for  lovo ;  to  coait  lolkii- 
ously,  to  invite  with  importunity. 

To  Woo,  w2i.  V.  n. 
To  court,  to  make  love. 

Wood,  wud.  s.  (307) 
A  large  and  .thick  plantation  of  treti}  the 
substance  of  trees,  timber. 

Woodbine,  wud'bine.  s. 
Honeysuckle* 

Woodcock,  wdd'kok.  s.         ; 

A  bird  of  paange  with  a  long  biU ;  bis  food 
is  nbk  known. 
Wooded,  wAd'ed.  a* 
Supplied  with  veood. 

Wooddrink,  wdd'drlnk.  s. 
Decodiou  or  infusion  of  mcdksnal  woodt,  as 
sassafras. 

Wooden,  wfid'dn.  a.  (i03) 

Ligneous,    full  of  wood,   timber;  clumsy, 
awkward. 

WooDHOLE,  wud'hole.  8, 
Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 

Woodland,  wid'land.  s. 

Woods,  grounds  covered  with  wood. 
WoODLARK,  wudMark.  s, 

A  melodious  sort  of  wild  lark. 
WoODLOUSE,  wud'liise.  8. 

The  name  of  an  inse8,  the  millepes. 

Woodman,  wud'maxr.  s.  (ss) 

A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 

WoodmonGer^  w&d'mung-gur.  s. 
A  woodsellef. 

Woodnote,  wid'nAte.  s. 

Wild  musick. 

WooDNYMPH,  wud'nfmf.  s. 
A  dryad. 

WooDOFFE;tiNC,  w&d'of-fur4ng.  8. 

Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 

Woodpecker,  wud'pek-kur.  s. 

A  bird. 

WooDPiGEON,  wud'p!d-jln.  8. 
A  wild  pigeon. 

WooDROOFj  wud'rSif.  8. 
A  herb. 

WoODSORRBt,  wid'sir-ill. 
A  pUut* 


Woodward,  wfid'wird.  «. 

A  forester. 

Woody,  wud'i.  a. 
Abounding  with  wood;  ligneous,  consisting 
of  wood ;  relating  to  woods. 

Wooer,  wii'ur.  s.  (98) 

One  who  courts  a  woman. 

Woof,  wiif.  s. 
The  set  of  threads  tku  crosses  the  warp,  the 
weft ;  textttrci  cloth.' 

WooiNCLY,  wiS'inff-lc.  ad.  (410) 
Pleasingly,  so  as  to  invitc^stay. 

Wool,  wul.  s.  (307) 

The'leece  of  sheep,  that  which  is  woven  into 
cloib;   any  shoi I  thick  hair. 

Woollen,  wul'lin.  a.  (99)  (102) 

Mode  of  wool. 
WooLPACK,  wul'pak.l 
Woolsack,  wul'sak.  j '* 

A  bag  of  woo),  a  Bundle  of  wool ;  the  seat  of 
the  Judges  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords;  any  thing 
bulky  without  weight. 

Woolstapler,  wul'sta-plur,  s. 
One  who  deals  largely  in  wool;  one  who 
buys  woo),  aud  sorts  it,  and  then  sells  it  to 
the  clothiers. 

(^  I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  not  in 
Johnson,  at  the  instance  of  a  worthyfriend  of 
the  society  called  Quaken,  (to  whom  I  am 
under  ftreat  obltgations  for  many  valuable  re- 
marks,; who  observes  of  the  fK9tis/apUrSf — 
'*  I  suppose,  if  they  were  asked,  would  thmk 
*'  theimelves  as  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
"  Diflionary  as  the  MoUcafcbers.^ 

Woolly,  wul'le.  a. 
Consistiag  of  wool;  clothed  with  wool;  re- 
sembliag  wool. 

Word.  w4rd.  s. 
A  single  part  of  speech ,  a  short  discouite ; 
talk,  dtscotxrsc,  dispute,  verbal  contention ; 
promise;  signal,  tdken;  account,  tidings, 
message ;  decuratton ;  siffirmation  ;  scripture, 
word  of  God ;  the  second  pdr&on  of  the  ever- 
adorable  Trinity.    A  scripture  term. 

To  Word,  ward.  v.  a. 

To  express  in  proper  ^tords. 

Wordy,  wurd'e.  a. 
Verbose,  fulkof  woids. 

Wore,  wore. 
The  preterit  of  Wear. 

To  Work,  wArk.  y.  a. 
Preterit,  Worked,  or  Wrought.  To  bb«nr, 
to  travel,  to  toil ;  to  be  in  afiion,  to  be  in 
motion  ;  to  aH,  to  carry  on  operations ;  toafi 
as  a  msmifadurer;  to  ferment ;  to  opefate,  to 
have  effect ;  to  obtain  by  diligence ;  to  a£l  in- 
ternally,  fo  operate  as  a  pui^e  or  other  physick; 
toa£lasonaaohjcai  teoHdicway. 

To  WoRR  wQrk,  V,.  a. 
To  make  by  degrees ;  to  labour,  tomatrafsQutr; 
to  brikg^y  ^Bioo  into  any  state  ;  sp<infloeoce 
by  successive  impulses;  to  produce,  to  dSc€t; 
to  manage;  to  put  to  labour,  to  exen;  to 
embroider  with  a  needle :  To  work  out,  to 
effcft  by  toil;  to  erase,  to  efface:  To  work 
up,  to  raise. 

Work,  wurk.  s. 

Toil,  labour,  ctnplovment ;  a  state  of  labour; 
hunglhig  attempt;  tiowers  or  embroidery  oIF 
the  needle ;  any  firi>nck  or  compages  of  art ; 
t£hon,  feat,  deed  j  any  thing  made;  manage- 
mffM,  treatment:  To  sR  on  work,  to  employ, 
to  engage. 

Worker,  wurk'ur.  i. 
One  thai  works. 


WoRKFELLOW,  wflrk'fel-lA.  s. 
One  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  another. 

Workhouse,  wurk'h&use.  ^  \ 
WoRKiNGHOUSE,wfirk'ing-hiuse/ 
s«  A  i^e  in  which  any  manufaclure  is  car- 
ried on :  a  place  whete  idleYs  and  vagabonds 
are  cofiMlemded  to  labour. 
WoRKiNGDAY.  wflrk'fng^dS.  s. 
Dav  on  which  labour  is  permitted,  not  the 
saboath. 

Workman,  wurk' man.  s.  (ss) 
An  artificer,  a  tnaker  of  any  thing. 

Workmanlike,  wdrk' man-like.  a. 
Well  performed,  like  a  good  workman. 

Workman LYj  wurk'mdn-ii.  a. 
Skilful,  well  performed,  workmanlike. 

Workmanship,  work'mSn-ship.  t. 

Manufadure,   something  made  by  aiiy  ofie ; 
the  skill  of  a  WQfker ;  the  art  of  working. 
Workmaster,  wftrk'm4-stdr.  s. 
The  performer  of  My  work. 

Workwoman,  wurk'wfim-dn.  s. 
A  woman  skilled  in  needle^work ;  a  woitaan 
that  works  for  hire. 

WoRKYDAY,  wurk'e-da.  s. 
A  day  not  the  sabbath. 

0^  This  is  a  gross  comiption  of  w  O  R  K 1 1?  C- 
DAY,  .and  so  gross  that  the  use  of  it  is  a  sure 
nrark  of  vulgarity. 

World,  wdrld.  s.  (i63) 
World  is  the  great  coIle£live  idea  of  all  bodies 
whatever;  system  of  beiogs;  the  earth,  the 
terraqueous  globe;  present  state  of  existence; 
a  secular  lite;  piiblic  life;  great  multitude; 
mankind,  an  hypci^lical  expression  for  matiyi 
coorsr  of  life*;  the  manners  of  men;  In  tne 
world,  its  possibility :  For  all  the  world,  ex* 
a£Uy. 

WoRLi>LiH%5S,  wSrld'li-nJ«,  s. 
G>vetousness,  addi3edness  to  gain. 

Worldling,  wurld'ifng.  s.  (410) 

A  moliat  set  0p6n  profit. 

Worldly,  wurld'l^.  a. 

Secular,  Belaitng  to  this  life ;  mctsntfadistinc* 
tion  to  the  life  to  come ;  beat  upon  this  worid, 
not  attentive  to  a  future  stale ;  human,  com- 
mon, belonging  to  the  world. 

Worldly,  wurld'Ic.  ad. 

With  relation  to  the  preaeot  life. 

Worm,  wurm.  s.  (165) 
A  snail  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in  the 
earth ;  a  poisonous  seroent ;  aoinal  bred  in 
the  body ;  the  animal  that  spins  silk ;  grubs 
that  goaw  wood  and  furniture;  something 
tormenting;  any  thing .vermiculaied  ortumei 
round,  any  thix^  spiral. 

To  Worm,  wuriu.  v.  n. 

To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 
To  Worm,  wurm.  v.  a. 

To  drive  by  sbw  and  teciet  laeam. 
WoRMEATEN,  wfirm'i-tn.  a. 

Gnawed  by  worois  ;  old,  worthless. 

Wormwood,  warm'wid.  i. 

A  plant. 
Wormy,  wurm'i.  a. 

Full  of  worms. 

Worn,  worn. 

Far^  fass.  of  wtar. 

To  Worry,  wur'ri.  v.  a.  iits) 

To  tear  or  mangle  a&  a  beast  tears  its  prey;  to 
harass,  or  pefsecute  bratally. 

Worse,  wursc.  a.  (i65) 
The  coBipanliVt  of  Jfed;  man  M, 
ill. 
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Worse,  wirse.  ad. 

In  a  manner  inorr'ba<l. 

The  Worse,  wurse.  8, 
The  loss,  not  the  advantage,  not  tlie  Wtter; 
something  less  good. 

To  Worse,  wursc.  v.  a. 

To  put  to  disadvanta|{e.    Not  io  use. 

Worship,  wfir'shtp.  s.  (165) 

Di|;nity,  eminence,  excellence,  acharaSerof 
honoor  ;  a  term  of  ironical  irspe£l;  adoration, 
rclieious  ad  of  reverence  ;  honour,  respo£k, 
civil  deference!  idolatry  of  lovcn. 

To  Worship,  wur'ship.  v.  a. 

To  adore,  to  bomiur  or  'venerate  with  religious 
ritti;  tompe^l,  to  honour,  to  tfeatwith  civil 
reverence. 

To  Worship,  wur'srfp.  v.  n. 

To  perform  ads  of  adoration. 

Worshipful,  wSr'sh!p-fu!.  a. 

Claiming  respe3  by  any  charader  or  dignity ; 
a  term  of  ironical  resped. 

WoRSHiPFULLY,  wur'shfp-ful-i.  ad. 
RespeafbUy. 

WoRSiiiPPER,  wur' ship-pur.  8. 
Adorer,  one  that  wonhips. 

Worst,  wurst.  a.  (165) 
The  superlative  of  Bad ;  more  had,  more  ilK 

Worst,  wurst.  s. 
The  most  calamitous  or  wicked  state. 

To  Worst,  wurst.  v.  a. 
To  defeat,  to  overthrow. 

Worsted,  wurs'tid.  s.  (99)  {169) 
Woollen  yam,  wool  spun. 

Wort,  wurt.  s.  (165) 

Originally  a  general  lume  for  an  herb;  a 
plant  of  the  cabbage  kind ;  new  beer,  either 
unfermentcd,  or  in  ue  ad  of  fennentation. 

Worth,  wfir/A.s.  (163)  (467) 
Price,  value;  excellence  I  virtue ;  impoitance, 
valuable  qualinr* 

Worth,  wurth,  a. 
Equal  in  price  to,  equal  in  value  to  J  deterv- 
tng  of ;  equal  in  possessions  to. 

Worthily,  wur'Tni-li.  ad.* 
Suitably,  not  nelow  the  rate  of;  deservedly; 
justly,  not  without  cause. 

Worthiness,  wur'THi-nis.  s. 

^    DcKrt,  excellence,  dignitv,  virtue';  state,  of 
being  worthy,  quality  of  deserving. 

Worthless.  wur/A'lls.  a. 

Having  no  virtue,  digni^,  or  excellence; 
having  no  value. 

Worth  LESSN ESS.  wur/A'les-nls.  s. 
Want  of  exceUcnce,  want  of  dignity,  want 
of  value. 

Worthy,  wfir'TH^.  a. 

DtiCfving,  sach  as  meiiu;  valuable,  noble, 
illustrious;  having'  worth,  having  virtue; 
suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad,  equal  in 
value;  suitable  co  any  thing  bad;  deserving 
of  ill. 

Worthy*  wut'th^.  i. 

A  man  laudable  for  any  eminent  quality;  par- 
ticularly for  valour. 

To  Wot,  wot.  v.  n. 

To  know,  to  be  aware. 
^^  Mr.  Elphinston  is  singular  in  pronouncing 
this  word  iibas  to  rhyme  it  with  but ;  Mr.  She- 
ridan,   Mr.  Scott,   W.  Johnston,   M.  Periy, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  rhyme  ii  wiih  not. 

Wove,  wove. 
The  Prct.  iod  Part.  pass,  of  Weave. 


Woven,  wo' vn.  (103) 

The  Pirt.  pass,  of  Weave. 

Would,  wud.  (320) 

The  Prct.  of  Will ;  it  is  gciienlly  used  as  an 
aijxiliaiy  verb  with  an  iufmitive,  to  which  it 
gives  the  force  of  the  substantive  mood  ;  was 
or  am  resolved,  wish  or  wicked  to ;  it  is  a  fa- 
miliar for  Wish  to  do,  01  to  have.— See 
Been. 

Would-be,  wud'bi.  a. 
Foolishly  pretended  to  be.— Jlftfjwt. 

Wound,  wMnd.  or  wiund.  s.  (sis) 
A  hurt  given  hy  violence. 

^1^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  though 
generally  received  among  the  polite  world,  is 
certainly  a  capricious  novelty :  a  novelty  either 
genemed  by  false  criticism  to  distinguish  ic 
from  the  preterit  of  the  verb  to  oom^,  of 
which  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of  tnter- 
fereiice  (see  Bowl);  or  more  probably  from 
an  aflfeaaiion  of  the  French  sound  of  this 
diphthong,  which,  as  inpoutf  and  some  other 
words,  we  find  of  latcioluve  prevailed.  The 
Stage  is  in  possession  of  this  sound,  and  what 
Swtft  observes  of  newspapers  with  respeQ  to 
the  iatrodufUon  of  new  and  fimtafttcal  words,. 
may  be  applied  to  the  Stage,  with  tttpcA  to 
new  and  fantastical  modes  of  pronunciation 
(see  Sich).  That  the  other  pronunciation 
was  the  established  sound  of  this  woid,  appears 
from  the  poeu,  who  rhyme  it  with  6«tfid, 
found,  ground^  and  around^  and  is  still  so 
among  the  great  bulk  of  speaken,  who  learn 
this  sound  at  school,  and  are  obliged  to  un- 
learn it  again  when  they  come  into  the  oon- 
vcTsation  of  the  polite  world.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Elphinston,  adopt  the  first 
sound  of  this  word;  but  Dr.  Keorick  and 
W.  Johnston  the  second :  Mr.  Perry  gives 
both,  but  prefers  the  first;  and  though  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  Vocabulary,  has  cbsped  it  with 
sound  kA  found  t  says  ivoond  is  the  common 
pronunciation.  I  am,  however,  of  Mr.  Nares's 
opinion,  who  says  this  pronunciation  ought  to 
be  entirely  banished.  But  where  is  the  man 
bold  er>ough  to  risk  the  imputation  of  vulga- 
rity by  such  an  expulsion  ? 

To  Wound,  w6ind,  orwi&nd.  v. a. 

To  hurt  by  violence. 

Wound,  wiund. 

The  Pret.  and  Part.  pass,  of  To  ouM. 

Wound  LESS,  wiind'lls.  a. 

Exempt  from  wounds* 
WouNpwoRT*  wMnd'wurt.  s. 
A  plant. 

Wracr  rak.  s.  Properly  Wreck. 
Destrudionof  aship;  ruin,  d6itni£iion.«-Sce 
Shipwreck. 

To  Wrack,  rik.  v.  a.  (474)    . 

To  destroy  in  the  vnter,  to  wreak;  it  seems 

in  Milton  to  meaoi  to  rpck,  to  shake;  to  toiw 

ture,  lotoi-rocnu 
To  Wrangle,  rang'gl.  v.  n.  (405) 

To  dispute  peevishly,  to  quarrel  pcrvcrrely. 
Wrangle,  rang'gl.  s. 

A  quarrel,  a  perverse  dispute. 

Wrangler,  rang'jgl-ur. «. 
A  perverse,  peevish,  d^putative  man. 

To  Wrap,  rap.  r.  a.  (474) 
To  roll  together,  to  complicate ;  to  involve ; 
to  cover  with  something  rolled  or  thrown 
round ;  to  comprise,  to  contain :  To  wrap 
up,  10  involve  touliy ;  to  transport,  to  put  in 
ecstacy. 

J:^  This  word  is  often  pmnounccdro/,  rhyming 
with  top,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the 


vnlgar.  They  have  a  cooQised  idea,  that  • 
preobding  "tti  naakcs  the  a  broad,  and  do  iM>t 
attend  10  the  intervening  r,  which  ban  the 
power  of  the  'w,  and  necessarily  preserves  the 
«  in  iu  «hoit  lulian  sound.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Peny,  and  Mr^  Souih,  pronooaoe  it  as  I  have 
dotie. 

Wrapper,  rap'pfir.  s.  (ps) 
One  who  wraps;  that  in  which  any  thing  is 
wrapped. 

Wrath.  ri/A,  or  rhh.  s.  (.174) 
Aogcr,  fufy,  lage. 

Mr  Hie  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  by 
nr  the  more  usual,  but  the  last  is  more  alnlo- 
gical.  The  oci  has  no  power  over  the  a,  for 
the  same  reason  as  in  the  preceding  woid.  A 
want  of  attending  to  this,  and,  nerhaps,  con- 
founding this  word  with  the  obsolete  adjec- 
tive nvrotb,  are  the  reasons  of  the  present  cui*- 
rcncy  of  this  erroneous  prontusciaiion.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick, Mr.  Naret,  and  Mr.  Smith,  adopt  the 
first  sound;  and  Mr.  Periy  alone  the  last; 
but  in  a  caae  where  analogy  is  so  dear,  hii 
authoritv  ought,  in  my  opiaion,  to  outweigh 
them  all. 

Wrathful,  rJ/A'ful,  or  ra/A'ful.  a. 

Angry,  iiirious,  raging. 

Wrathfully,   rS/A'ful-c,  or  rtih' 
ful-li,  ad.  , 
Furiously,  passionately. 

Wrathless,  ro/A'l4$,  orra/i&Mls.  a. 
Free  from  anger. 

To  Wreak,  rike.  v.  a. 
Old  Pret.  and  P^rt.  pass.  Wroke.    To  rc> 
venge ;  to  execute  any  violent  design. 

((^  The  diphthong  in  this  word  has  the  snood 
I  have  given  it,  in  Sheridan,  SooCt,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.Keiirick,   Peny,   Smith,  ami 

Wreak,  rike.  s.  (474) 
Revenge,  vengeance;  pMsion,  furious  fit. 

Wreakful,  rikc'ful.  a. 
Revenge&l,  angry. 

Wreath,  rc/A,  or  r^THc.  s.  (467) 
Any  thing  curled  or  twisted;  a  garland,  a 
cha^let. 

f^  I  have  placed  what  I  think  the  best  usual 
mocle  of  pronouncing  this  word  first,  because 
I  think  it  so  much  more  agreeable  to  analog 
than « the  second.  Nouns  and  verhs  spelled 
alike,  and  ending  with  a  hissing  consonant, 
seems  throughout  the  whole  language  to  be 
disiinguishea  from  each  other  bv  the  fimner 
giving  the  sharp,  and  the  latter  the  flat  sound 
to  the  consonant.  See  Principles,  No.  437, 
467.  499- 

To  Wreath,  rcTHc.  v.  a. 

Preterit.  Wfeathed;  Part.  pass.  Wreathed, 
Wreaihcn.  •  To  curl,  to  twist,  to  convolve; 
to  interweave,  to  entwine  one  in  another; 
to  encircle  as  a  garland  ;  to  encircle  as  with  a 
garland. 

Wreathy,  ri-THc.  a. 

Spiral,  curled,  twisted. 

Wreck,  rik.  s.  (474) 

Dcstru6lion  by  being  driven  ori  rocks  or  shal- 
lows at  sea;  dissolution  by  violence;  ruin, 
dcstruftion. — Sec  Shipwreck. 

^^  Mr.  Sheridan  alone  bis  RJ^n  ih^  sound  of 
a  to  the  e  in  this  won! ;  Mr.  Scott,  W.John- 
ston, Dr.  Kenrick.  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
pronounce  it'as  I  have  done. 
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n&r  (l67)>  nit  (163)  ;  tibe  (i;i),  t3b  (i;2),  bdll  Ci73);i!l  (299) ;  piind  (313);  /Ain  ('466),  this  (4O9). 


ToWreci;,  rik.v.a. 
To dciuoy  by  cbshiog  on  rocxs or  mdi;  to 

Tuia.  \ 

To  Wreck,  rJk.  v.  n. 

To  suSkt  wreck. 
Wren,  rln.  $.  (474> 

A  Mnall  bird. 
To  Wrenc»,  rinsh.  v.  a. 
To  puUby  violebcer  to  witft,   fe»fofce;  to 
tprain,  to  distort.  t 

Wrench,  rlnsh,  s.  (474) 
A  violeat  pull  or  twistL  a  tpnm. 

To  Wrest,  rist.  v.  a. 
To  twist  by  violence,  to  extort  by  writliing  01 
fofce  1  to  distort,  ta  writhe,  to  force. 

Wrest,  rist.  s.  (474) 

Disiortiou,  violence. 
Wrestbr,  ris'tdr,  f. 
HewhoWfCftt. 

To  Wrestle^  ris'sl,  v.  n.  (47^5 
To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other  down ; 
to  aCTuggle,.  to  contend:. 

Wrestler,  ris'lir.  s.  (98)  ^  ^  ' 
Ooe  who  wrestles,  one  who  professes  the  atb- 
letick  an  ;  one  who  contends  in  wiestlbE* 

Wretch,  riuh.  s,     . 

A  miserable  mortal;  a  worthless  sorry  crea- 
torer  it  is  used  by  way  of  slight  ironical  pity 
or  contempt. 
Wretched,  Ash'Id.  a.  (sCSL^, 

Miserable^  unhappy j^  calamitous,  afflictive; 
aony^  pitiful,  paltry,  worthless  r  despicable, 
hatefully  contemptible. 

Wretchedly,  ritsh'ed-le.  ad. 

Miserably,  unhappily  ^  meanlv,  de|picably. 

Wretchedness,  riish'cd-nls.  s. 

Misery,  unhappiness,  affliaed  sate ;  pitiful- 
oess,  despicableoess. 

To  Wrigcx-b.  lig'gl.  v.n.(405) 
To  move  to  and  no  with  short-  mouona. 

To  Wrigci.E|  rfj'gl.  V.  a.  (474) 
To  pot  in  a  auick  reciprocantw  motion. 

Wright,  ntc.  s.  (293)  (474) 
A  workan,  an  artificer,  a  maker,  a  manumc- 


To  Wring,  rtog.  y.  a. 

Pret.  and'  Yut.  pass.  Wtin^  and  Wrung, 

'   To  twist,  to  mm  round  by  violence ;  to  force 

outof  aD>Lbo^by  oNiloftioo;  los^oecxe,  to 


press:  to  writhe,,  to  pinch;  to  force  by  vio- 
lence, to  extort;  to  harass,  to  distress,  to 
torture ;  to  distort,  to  wrn  to  a  wrong  purpose  5 
to  persecute  with  extortion. 

To  Wring.  Ang.  v.  n.  (474) 

To  writhe  with  anguish. 
Wringjr,.  rlng'fir.  s.  (98)     ,  ^ 
One  who  ^ueezcs  the  water  out  of  clothes. 

Wrinkle,  i^ng'kl.s.  (405).    ^^ 

Cormgation  or  ftmow  of  the  skm  in  the  tace ; 
any  roughness. 

To  Wrinkle,  rfnk'kl..  v.  a. 
To  corrusate,  to  contraa  into  furrows;  to 
make  rough  or  uneven. 

Wrist,  rlst.  s.  (474)      ,   .  .    ^      ^ 
The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  joined  to  the 
arm. 

Wristband,  At'blnd.  s.     , 
The  £Mtcning  of  the  shift  at  the  hand. 

Writ,  rit.  s.  (474)  ^. 

Any  thing  written,  Scripture.  This  sense  is 
now  chie^  used  in  speakbg  of  the  Bible.  A 
judicial  process  s  « Iqs^  instrument. 

Writ,  r!t. 

The  Piet.  of  Wriie. 

To  Write,  nte.  v.  a. 
Piet.  Writ  or  Wrote*  Fsrt.  past.  Written, 
Writ,  or  Wrote.    To  express  by  means  of 
Tetters;  to  engrave,  to  impress;  to  produce  to 
an  author;  to  tell  by  letter. 

To  Write,  rite.  v.  n.  (474) 

To  perform  the  ad  of  writing;  lb  play  the 
author ;  to  tell  in  hooks ;  to  send  letters ;  to 
call  one's  self,  to  be  entitled,  to  uie  the  ityk 
of;  to  compose,  to  form  compoMtions. 

Writer,  dl'tfir.  s.  (98)    ^      . . 
One  who  piaaisea  the  art  of  wrutog;  an 
author. 

To  Writhe,  nTHC.  v.  a.  (467) 

To  distort,  to  deform  with  distortion;  to  twist 
with  violence  i  to  wrest,  lo  force  by  violence ; 
to  twist. 

To  Writhe,  riTHc.  v.n*. 

To  be  convolved  with  agony  or  torture* 

Writing,  rl'ttng.  s.  (410) 

A  legal  instrument;  a  composure, -a  book;  a 
wrinen  paper  of  any  kind. 

Writingmaster,  ri'dng-mis'tir. 
s.  One  w^o  tcaches.tt>  write. 


Written,  rjt/ttr.  a.  Cios) 

The  Part.  pass,  of  Write. 

Wrong,  ring,  s,  . 

A  injury,  a  designed  or  known  detHiBent; 
errour^  not  right. 

Wrong,  ring.  a.  (474) 
Not  morallf  rignt,  not  agreeable  to  propnety 
or  trudi;  not  physically  right,  unfit,  unsuit- 
able. 

Wrong,  r8ngu  ad. 

Notrigbtly,  amiss. 

To  Wrong,  r5ng.  v.  a. 

To  injure,  to  use  unjustly. 

Wrongdoer,  r&ig'di&-fir.  f. 

An  injurious  person. 
Wronger,  rJng'ur.  (98)  (409) 
He  that  injures,  he  that  does  wrong. 

Wrongful,  rJng'fil.  a. 

Injurious,  ^just. 
WR9NGPULLY,  rSng'fiil-J.  ad. 

Unjustly. 

Wronqhead,  r&ns'hid.  \^^ 

Wrongheaded,  rong-hid'cd.J 
Havii^  a  perverse  understanding, 

Wrongly,  iSng'li.  ad. 

Unjustly  amiss. 

Wronglessly^  rftng'lls-li.  ad* 

Without  injury,  many. 

Wrote,  rite. 
Pret.  and  Part,  of  Write.  • 

Wroth,  roth,  a.— Sec  Wrath. 

Angry.    Out  of  use. 

Wrought,  riwt.  . 

'  The  Pket.  add  Part.  pass,  as  it  seems,  of 
Work,  (319)  (303)  Bffcaed,  performed; 
influenced;  prevailed  on;-  produced,  caused; 
worked,  bhoured ;  gained,  attained ;  operated ; 
worked;-  actuated;  imnii&ctured ;  formed;, 
excited  by  degrees;  g|uded,.malSiged;. agi- 
tated, distbibed. 

Wrung,  rfing^. 
The  pret.  and  Iw.  paik  of  Wring. 

Wry,  ri.  a.  (474) 

Crooked,  deviating  from  the  right  duection; 
^   distorted;. wrung,  perverted,  wrested. 

To  Wry,  ri.  v.  nw 
To  be  contorted  and  writhed,,  to  deviate  fiDm 
the  ngftt  direciiaD.  ^ 


XER 

.zSk*  says  Johnson,  is  a  letter  which,,  though 
found  in  Saxoo  words,  begms  no  word 

in  die  £ngliih  bngo^ge.' 
ItJr  It  may  be  observed,  thet  in  words  from  the 
*Gfcek,  where  it  is  inirial,  it  is  ahwyi  pro- 

ooooced  like  Z.    For  the  true  proooiKiiation 

of  tfau  letttf,  when  medial  or  final  m  Bnglish 

^vorda,  Seerrinciples,  No.  476. 

Xekocollyrivm,  zi'.ro-fcoMWri- 

Qin.  s. 
A  ^  plaMcr  for  lofc  eyes. 


3LEII 

Xerodbs,  zhrifdhz.  s.. 

Any  tumour  attended  with  dryness. 
XEROMiRUM,zir.i.ini'ruin.s.  (503) 

Adiyiog  ointment. 
Xerophagy,  z*.TM'a.j4.  s.  (518) 

The  eatiiijj  of  dry  meats,  a  sort  of  bstam 

the  Primitive  Christians.  ^ 

Xero?»thalmy^  zi-rip'/Aal-mi.  s. 
A  dry  red  soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes,  with- 
out any  dropping  or  swelling. 

Xerotes,  zi-rA'tiz.  s.  (503) 
A  dry  habit  or  disposition  of  body* 
3Y 


XYS 

X1PHIA8,  ztf'i-ts.  8» 
The  swdid  fish;  also  a  comet  shaped  like  a 
sword.  ♦      ' 

XiPHOIDES,  zi-ffti'diz.  8.. 
The  pointed  swoid-like-  cartilage  or  gristle  of 
the  breast  bone. 

Xylobalsamum,  zUi-bal'sa-mum, 
s.  The  wood  of  the  balmmuee. 

Xyster,  zis'tdr,  s^ 
A  surgeon's  iosttumcnt  to  Krape  and  shave 
boBcaii^tlk 
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X  ACHT,  yot.  s.  (356) 

A  small  ship  for  carrying  passengers. 

({ijr  This  word  is  pronounced  as  I  have  marked 

it,  by  Mr,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 

.  Mr.Pciry,  Mr.  Narcs,  and  Mr. Smith;   Dr. 

Kcnrick  |>ron9uiKes  '\tyat,  r>iyming  with  bat ; 

and  Mr.  Barday^r^ffr,  rhyming  with  nought* 

Yam,  yam.  s. 
A  root  that  grows  in  America  and  the  South- 
Sea  Islands.— 3fa;a7i. 

Yard»  yivA.  8.  (78) 
Enclosed  ground  adjoining  to  a  house  ;  a  mea- 
sure of  three  feet;  the  supports  of  the  sails  of 
a  ship. 

Yare,  ySre.  a. 
Bfcady,  dextVoui,  eager. 

Yarely,  ySrc'le.  ad« 
Dextrously,  skilfully. 

Yarn,  yarn.  s..  (78) 
Spun  wool,  woollen  thread* 

YAitROW,  yar'ro.  «.  (^l) 
A  plant  which  grows  wild  on  the  dty  banks, 
and  is  used  in  medicine. 

Yawl,  yawl.  s.  (219)       , 

A  little  vessel  bclongii^g  to  a  ship,  for  Conve- 
nience of  ^^assing  to-  and  from  it. 

To  Yawn,  y4wn.  v.  n.  (2i.g) 

To  gape,  to  have  the  moiith  opened  involun- 
tarily; to  open  wide;  to  express  desire  by 
yawning. 

Yawn,  yawn,  «. 
Oscitation;.gape»  hiattis^ 

Yawning,  yiwn'fng.  a.  (410) 

Sleeping,  slumbering. 

YcLAD,  e-klad'. 
Part,  for  Qlad.  Clothed. 

YCLEPED,  C-kl4pt', 
Called,  termed,  named. 

YE,yi. 

The  solemn  nominative  plural  of  Thou. 

Yea.  ye.  ad.  (227) 
Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
_  r.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Fry,  pronounce  thij  word 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  nay,  pay^  &c.  But  Steele 
or  Brightland,  Dr.  Jones  who  wrote  The  new 
Art  9f  Spelling  in  Qu^^"  Anne's  time,  Dr. 
'  Kennck  and  Mr.  Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the 
pionoun  ye*  Though  so  many  are  against 
me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  lauer 
inodc  the  best ;  first,  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  general  sound  of  the  diphthong;  next,  as 
it  is  more  related  to  its  familiar  suEstimtcj^^/ ; 
andlastly,""  unless  my  memoiy  greatly  fails  me, 
becatise  it  is  always  so  pronounced  when  con- 
trasted with  nay ;  as  m  that  precept  of  the 
Gospel,  '*  Let  your  Ocmimtuucation  be  yea^ 
••  yea^  and  fftfy,  nay?' 

To  Yean,  yinc.  v.  n.  (227) 
To  bring  young.    Used  of  sheep. 

Yeanling,  yinc'llng.  s.  (410) 
I'hc  young  of  sheep. 


% 


Year,  yire.  s.  (227) 
Twelve  months',    it  is  often  used  plurally, 
without  a  plural  termination;  in  the  plural, 
old  age. 

Yearling,  yere'Hng.  a.  {4io) 

Being  a  year  otd. 

Yearly.  yircMJ.  a. 

Annual,  happening  every  year,  lasting  a  year. 

Yearly,  yere'le.  ad. 
Annually. 

To  Yearn,  yem.  v.  n.  (234) . 
'  To  feel  great  internal  uneasiness. 

ToYEAkN,  ylrn.  V.  a.  .    ^ 

To  grieve^  to  vex. 

Yelk,  yllk.  ». 
[Geaik^we,   yellow,   Saxon.]     The  yellow 
part  of  the  egg. 

{^  It  is  commonly  pronounced,  says  Johnson, 
and  often  written  Toik,  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  when  the  word  is  so. written,  the  /  is 
silent,  and  the  word  pronounced  Toke,  But 
Johnson  seems  justly  to  have  preferred  the 
former  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this 
word,  as  more  agreeable  both  to  ety  moI<.'gy  and 
the  best  usage. 

To  Yell,  yell.  v.  n. 

To  cry  out  with  borrour  and  agom'. 

Yell,  yell.  s. 

A  cry  of  borrour. 

Yellow;  yel'Io.  a. 
Being  ef  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold* 

fl:^  Mr,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Narcs,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr. 
Jones,  and  Mr..  Fry,  pronounce  iliis  word  as  if 
^f/T^licn  yalloTVt  rhyming  with  tallow.  But 
Dr.  Kennck,  W:  Johnston,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  preserve  the  e  in  its  pure  sound, 
and  rhyme  the  word  with  mellvw.  The  la»» 
ter  mode  is,  iii  my  opinion,  clearly  the  best, 
boik  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy »  and  the  best' 
usage  ;  for  I  am  much  deceived  if  the  former 
pronunciation  does  «ot  border  closely  on  the 
vulgar. 

'  Yellqwboy,  yel'16-boe.  S. 

A  gold  coin.     A  very  low  word. 
Yellowhammer,   yll'lo-liam-inur, 
8.  A  bird. 

Yellowish,  yllMo-ish.a. 

Approaching  to  yellow. 
YeLl6WISHness,  y^lMi-ish-n^s.  s. 

,    The  quality  of  approacning  to  yellow. 

Yellowness,  ycl'lo-nes.  s. 

The  quality  of  being  yellow :  it  is  used  in 
Shakespeare  for  jealousy. 

Yellows,  yel'loEC.  s. 

A  disease  in  horses. 

To  Yelp,  yelp.  v.  n. 
To  bark  as  a  beagle  hound  aft^r  his  prey.' 

Yeoman,  yo'niSn.  s;<26o) 

A  man  of  a  small  estate  in  land,  a  farmer,  a 
gentleman  firmer ;  it  seem^  to  have  been  an- 
ciently a  kind  of  ceremonious  title  given  to 
soldiers,  whence  we  have  Yedmen  of  the 
guard;  it  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  .. 
({^  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  deriva« 
lions  of  this  word,  but  seems  most  to  approve 
of  thai  from  gaeman  in  the  old  Frisick,  signi- 


fying a  countryman  or  villager;  and  this  word 
is  derived  farther  by  Junius  from  the  Greek 
yM»,yM»,  yu,  which  he  tells  us  does  not 
only  signify  the  earth  in  general,  but  any  great 
portion  of  land.  Skinner  says  it  nuybede* 
rived  from  the  Anglo-Ssxon  Gemane^  or  ih* 
Teutonic  Gemein,  a  common  mar,  or  one  of 
the  commonalty ;  or  from  Ktrweman,  a  dif p. 
herd;  from  Gotdmmttf  anaf^Ilaiioniiivfnti) 
inferior  people ;  from  Gemsna,  a  companion ; 
from  Gemgman^  a  young  man;  frou^Jtman, 
an  ordinary  ma!>,  or  %tiw  body,  like  the  S^4u»h 
Hidalgo;  but  he  pre^rs  its  derivation  tioro 
the  Anglo-Saxon. GifW, arpainLil ur  Uboiiott 
man. 

But  however  widely  etymologists  are  6'wM 
in  the  derivation  of  this^  word,  onbdepisu  are 
not  less  different  in  their  pronunciatiuii  of  it. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Coote,  fjujwf 
of  the  Elements  of  Grammar,)  S(celc'»  Gram- 
mar, (published  rn  Queen  Annc^s  timf ,)  Mr. 
Mr.  Earctay,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Blichanan,  pro- 
nounce it  with  the  drphfbong  short,  ai  if 
wrftiea  y*Jitfiutn\  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  it 
as  if  written  TAr/wmsff ;  Mr.  £l(iliin&K)fl,  (who 
quotes  Langham,  the  famous  lefpfmer  of  or- 
thography ia  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the 
same  prbnunciation,)  sounds  the  n  \iktfr. 
and  Dr.  Jones,  the  author  of  the  NevAttof 
Spelling  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  prorwuncci 
it  in  the  same  manner.  To  which  ve  ot/ 
add  Ben  Jonson,  who  says,  that  yetman, 
pevple,  and  jeoiardy^  were  truer  wriuoi 
yeman^  pe'pie,  jepardy.  But  W.Johmuw, 
Mr.  Perry,  Eatick,  and  Fry^  pronounce  then 
like' long  open  0,  as  if  written  ^«/v^;3rxi 
this  last  appears  to  mc  tjo  be  the  roost  itccivrd 
pronunciation.  It  is  that  which  ^t  coDStmtlf 
near  applied  to  the  King's  body  guard,  and  ii 
is  that  which  has  always  Ixcnthe  pmnunciwirn 
on  the  Stage ;  an  authoiity  whicR,  in  ihu 
case,  may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  be  cilicd 
the  best  echo  of  tlae  public  voice.  I  wci! 
remember  bearing  I^r.  Garrick  prowu^ce 
the  word  in  this  manner,  in  aspeccn  in  Ki'g 
Lear"?  'J  Tell  me,  fellow,  i^  a  madnwo  i 
•*  gentleman,  w^ySman^' 

Yeomant^y,  yA* man-pi.  s.  (260) 

The  colle6iive  body  of  yeomen. 

To  Yerk,  yerk.  v,  a. 
To  throw  out  or  move  with  a  spring. 

YejiK;  y^rk.'s. 
A  quick  motion. 

To  Yern,  yern.  v.  a. 
Sec  Yearn. 

Yes,  y!s.  ad.  (lOl) 
A  term  of  affirmation  ;  the  affirmative  paniciC 
opposed  to  No. 

J:^  This  word  is»wom  into  a  somewhat  ilco* 
dercr  sound  than  what  is  authopsed  by  the  or- 
thography ;  but  e  and  /  are  frequently  inter- 
changeable,  and  few  changes  can  be  better 
established  than  this.  W.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Perry  are  the  only  onhfteptsu  who  give  the 
sound  of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  nark  ibis 
change;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.^oit,  Dr. 
Kennck,    Mr.  Narcs,    Mr.  Smiih,  and  Dr. 

^ones,  in  bis  New  Art  e/Spelligg,  coniiiin 
this  change,  and  rhyme  it  with  diss,  buss, 
bliss ^  &c.~Sce  fi££N  and  Dispatch 
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TIE  -         YOU  YOU 

(le;),  nit  (163) }  tfibe  (171),  tab(i;2),  bfill  (173)}  ^I  (299)  5  piund  (313);  thin  (466),  XHis  (469). 

Ti-Xr —lliJ      _-._  Perhant  it  wa«  rfii*  nmnnnriatinn  of  the  O 


Yest,  yest.  s. 
The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer  in  fer* 
xnenution;  barm;  the  tpume  on  a  troubled 
sea. 

0^  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  properly  spelled  this 
word  j/st,  from  the  Saxon  g^stt  ana  not  yeast 
as  wc  sometimes  see  it ;  and  this  spelling  de- 
cides iis  promiiiciation.     Dr.  Jones  spcrls  tt 

.  yeast,  and  gives  the  diphthong  its  long  sound; 
Mr.  Naves  pr6noonce$  the  word  in  the  same 
manner,  but  spells  it  yest  \  Dr.  Kenrick  spells 
ityest,  but  rh/mes  it  with  wij/;  Mr.  Barclay 
pronounces  \tyeest',  Mr.  Perry  writes  'liyejst 
and  yest ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scou,  and 
Mr.  Soiiih,  write  it  as  Dr.  lohnaoa  has  done, 
end  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done ;  and  1  think 
not  only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  which 
forbids  us  to  pronounce  e  k^ng,  when  followed 
by  //  in  the  same  syllable,  (see  Lest,)  but,  if 
1  mistake  not,  more  consonant  to  polite  usage. 
The  vulgar  do  not  only  pronounce  the  diph- 
thong long,  but  sink  the  y,  and  reduce  the 
word  to  east. 

Yesty,  ySs't^.  a. 
Frothy,  spumy. 

Yester,  yis'tSr.  a. 
Being  next  before  the  present  day. 

Yesterday,  yes'tur-da.  s. 

The  day  last  past,  the  next  day  before  to-day. 
(j;^  Thoughyes,  from  its  continual  iwe,  is  al- 
lowably worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  sound 
ofyis,  there  is  no  reason  why  yesterday  should! 
adopt  the  same  change ;  and  though  I  cannot 
pronounce  this  change  vulgar,  since  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Narcs,  and  Mr. 
Scou  have  adopted  -it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  r<;gular  sound  given  by  W. 
Johnston  as  the  more  corro£l,  and  agreeable 
to  the  best  usage. 

Yesternight^  yes'u'tr-nite.  s. 

The  night  befote  this  oight. 

Yet,  yet.  conj. 
N  even  Ik:  loss,  notwithstanding,  however. 

(jf^  The/  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed 
by  incorrect  speakers  iuto  i;  but  though  this 
change  is  agreeable  to  rh*:  best  and  most  esta- 
blished Oiagc  in  the  v.'Ord  ygs ;  myet  it  is  the 
mark  of  incorrcUness,  and' vulgarity* 

Dr.  Kenrick'  is  the  cnly  onhojpist  who  gives 
any  countenance  to  diiis  incoireSoess,  by  ad- 
tniittng  it  as  a  second  pronunciation ;  hut  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  jounston,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Smith,  give  the  regular  sound 
only. 

Yet,  yet.  ad. 

Beside,  over  and  above;  still,  the  state  still 
remaining  the  same;  once  a;;ain;  at  this  time,* 
so  soon,  hiiheno,  with  a  nc^Jitive  bclore  it ; 
at  least ;  it  notes  incirase  or  txcnsion  of  the 
sense  of  the  wortls  to  which  it  is  joined;  itill, 
in  a  new  degree;  aven,  ulier  a)l ;  hitherto. 

Yew,  yoo.  s. 

A  tree  ol  tough  wood. 
To  Yield,  yeeM.  v.  a.  (2^5) 

Xo  produce,  to  ^ive  in  rcjum  for  cultivation 
or  labour;  to  p.txiuct?  in  general;  to  afford,  to 
exhibit:  jo  give  as  claimed  of  right;  to  allow, 
to  permit ;  to  emit,  to  expire  ;  to  resign,  to 
give  up;  to  surrender. 


To  Yield,  ye^ld.  v.n. 
To  give  up  the  conquest^  to  submit;  to  com- 
ply with  any  person;  to  comply  .with  things  ; 
to  concede,  to  adnpir,  to  allow,  not  to  deny; 
to  give  place  as  inferior  in  excellence  or  any 
other  quality. 

Yielder,  yecld'ur.  s. 
^  One  who  yields. 

Yoke,  yoke.  s. 

The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of  drMij^ht 
oxen  ;  a  mark  of  servitude,  slavery ;  a  chain, 
a  link,  a  bond;  a  couple,  two,  a  pair. 

To  Yoke,  yike.  v.  a,     , 

To  bind  by  a  yoke  or  carriage ;  to  join  or 
•couple  with  another ;  to  enslave,  to  subdue ; 
to  restrain,  to  confine. 

Yoke-elm,  yoke^elm.  s. 

A  tree. 

Yokefellow,  yoke'fel-lo.V 
Yokemate,  ypkc'mate.       j    ' 

Companion 4n  labour;  fnate,  fellow. 

Yolk,  yoke.  s. 
The  yellow  port  of  an  egg.— See  Yelk. 

Yon,  yin.  1 

Yonder,  yon'dur.  (98)  / 
Being  at  a  distance  within  view. 

(f:3*  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this 
word  in  London,  as  if  written ^iiff^^r.  This 
cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

Yore,  yore,  ad. 
Long ;  of  old  time,  long  ago. 

You,  yoi.pron.  (fi)  (315) 
The  oblique  case  of  Yc ;   it  is  used  in  the 
tiominaiive  ;   it  is  the  ceremonial* word  for  th? 
second  person  singular,    and  is  always  used, 
except  m  solemn  language.    ' 

^^  A  very  common  errour  in  reading  and 
speakiiig,  arises  from  pronouncing  the  per- 
sonal pronouii  you  in  the  same  manoer, 
whether  it  is  in  the  nominative  or  in  an  ob- 

'  liijue  case.  It  is  certain  that  jov  and  my  when 
they  are  contradistinguished  from  other  pro- 
nouns, and  consequently  emphatical,  are  al- 
^vays  pronounced  with  their  full  open  so^nd, 
rhynung  with  i;/rau  and  high  ;  but  it  is  as 
certain,  if  wc  observe  corrcfct  pronunciation, 
that  when  they  arc  not  emphatical  by  being 
opposed  10  otiicr  wordi,  and  do  not  take  the 
lead  in  a  sentence,  they  are  sounded  likcjr^and 
ttje;  rhyming  ^n'nh  sea.  Thus,  for  example, 
**  Tou  lold  him  all  the  iruih."  Here  the  word 
you  is  a  nominal ivc  case,  that  is,  it  goes  before 
the  word  denoting  a£lion,  and  must  therefore 
be  pronounced  full  and  open  so  as  to  rhyme 
with.a;/>-ic.  In  this  sentence  also,  *'  He  told 
"you  before  be  told  any  one  else."  The  word 
you  is  in  the  oblique  case,  or  comes  after  the 
word  denoting  acliou;  but  as  it  is  emphatical 
by  being  contradistinguished  from  any  one  eise^ 
it  pr<^erves  its  full  open  sound  as  bctore.  But 
in  the  sentence,  **  Tnough  he  toldj^ov,  he  bad 
I'  no  right  to  xcW  you  "  Here  the  pronoun _yo» 
"^is  in  the  oblique  case,  or  follows  the  word  de- 
noting aUion,  and  having  no distin8ivc  empha- 
sis invar  i  ibly  falls  into  the'sound  of  the  antiqua- 
ted fi»rn'.  of  this  pronoun,  ye,  and  as  if  written, 
**  Thoo;;h  he  told  ye,  he  had  no  right  to  tell 
ye"  bee  ilic  wordl  My  . 
'3  Y  2 


Perhaps  it  was  this  pronunciation  of  the  pronoun 
you  when  in  an  oblique  case,  which  induced 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  sometimes  to  write 
it  ye:  though  as  Dr«^  Lowih  observes  very 
ungrammatically:  ' 

"  The  more  shame  for  v^  holy  men  I  thought 

»yg:'  Henry  V,\SL 

'*  His  vnvth,  which  one  dav  will  destroy  jr^ 

**  both." 

Milton  J  Par,  Lett,  bOok.  ii.  v.  784. 

You  NO,  yung.  a.  .  ^ 

Being  in  the  first  part  of  life,  not  old  ;  igno- 
rant, weak ;  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  vegeta- 
ble life. 

Young,  yuog.  s.  C314) 

The  offspring  of  animals  colleclively. 

YouNGLSH^  yupg'ish.  a.  (38l) 
Somewfiat  young. 

Youngling,  yung'ling.  s.  (4io) 

Any  creature  in  toe  first  pan  of  life. 

YOUNGLY,  yung'Ji.  ad.  (38l) 
Early  in  life;  ignorant ly,  weakly. 

Youngster,  yung'stdr.     V 
Younker,  yungk'ur.  (gs)/  ' 
Ludicrously^  a  young  person. 

Your,  yior.  pron. 
Belonging  to  you  :   Yours  is  used  when  the 
substantive  goes  before  or  is  understood,  as, 
This  is  your  book,  This  book  is  yours. 

^f^  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  pre* 
.dicament  as  the  pronoun  My,  When  the 
emphasis  is  upon  this  word,  it  is  always  pro- 
nounced iuU  and  open,  like  the  noun  Eijucr; 
as,  **  The  moment  I  had  read  Tour  letter  I 
'*  sat  down  to  write  Mine ;"  but  when  it  is 
not  emphatical,  it  generally  sinks  into  yur, 
cxa^y  like  the  last  syllable,  of  Laivyer;  as, 
"  I  had  just  auiwered  yur  first  letter  as  yur 
n"  last  arrived."  Here,  if  we  were  to  say,  **  I 
"  had  just  answered  your  first  letter  as  your 
"  last  arrived,''  Wiik  j^oivr  sounded  full  4nd 
open  like  euoer,  as  in  the  former  sentence, 
every  delicate  ear  woukl  be  offended.  This 
obscure  sound  of  the  possessive  pronoun  your 
always  ttkea  place  when  it  is  used  to  signify 
any  species  of  persons  or  things  in  an  indeter- 
.minate  sense.  Thus  Addison,  speaking  of 
those  metaphors  which  professional  men  most 
coinmonly  fall  into,  says,  **  Tour  men  of  bu- 
*'  siness  usually  have  recourse  to  such  insunces 
*'  as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.*'  Spectator* 
No.  4fii.  ^ 

Yourself,  yur-self.  s. 

You,  even  you ;  ye,  not  others. 

(^  The  pronunciation  of  your  in  this  word  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  observations  on  the  fore- 
going word.  ^ 

Youth,  y64/A.  s. 

The  part  of  life  sucoeeding  to  childhood  and 
adolescence ;  a  young  man ;  young  men.    - 

Youthful,  y&6//^'ful.  a. 

Young ;  suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life  >. 
vigorous  as  in  youth. 

Youthfully,  y6i>th'iuUk,  ad. 

In  a  youthful  manner. 

YouTHY,  y8&///i,  a.  (38l) 
Young,  youthful. 
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For  the  true  Name  of  this  Letter,  see  Principles,  No.  483. 
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ZOO 


C*  issg).  Fite (73).  fir  (77),  f^H  (83),  fat(8l):  m^fps), mh.  (95) ;  pine  (lOs),  pin  {107);  nA  (j62), mivc  (164),. 
nAr  (i67),n6t(l63)j  tibeli7l),tub  ^172),  bdll  (173);  iil.[299);  pidnd  (3»3);  /Ain  (466),  THis  (469). 


ZiANY,  zl'n*.  «.  . 

One  envplaycfi  to  raise  bughter  by  hit  get- 
torei,  adioos,  aTld  speeches;  a  ineny<-aiidreW| 
abiiSboo. 

ZiALf  z^le.  s. 

FMsionaie  ardour  for  any  peiaon  or  cause. 

Zeal0T|  zil'ut,  or  zi'ldt.  s.  (235) 
One  pasnooately  ardent  in  any  cause.    Geoe- 
nWy  used  in  dispraise* 

]^)*  There  are  few  words  better  confirmed  by 
authority  in  their  departure  from  the  sound  of 

*  their  simple  than  this  and  the  fiollowiog  word. 
Dr.  Ash  and  Bailty  are  the  only  lexicogrwhers 
who  (if  we  may  ludg?  by  the  position  oT  the 
accent)  give  the  long  sound  to  this  word,  us 
in  zeal;  and  even  t&se  flive  the  short  sound 
to  zealous.  l>t,  KcnricC  gives  both  sounds 
to  both  words,  but  brefers  the  short  sDood  by 
jP|ladng  it  firsts  but  Mr.  filphinston*  Mr.  She- 
ridan, Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nares, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Perry.  Barclay,  and  Entick, 
give  both  these  words  the  short  sound.  As  the 
word  zealoMs  may  either  cooie  from  the  Laun 
leelust  (or  rather  zehmtf)  or  be  a  formative  of 
our  own  from  zeal^  as  ^lUmutMt  liheHms^ 
&c.  (irom  ^Uaifif  liMp  &c.  analogy  might 
very  alknrably  be  pleaded  for  the  long  sound 
of  the'diphthoog;  and  if  custom  were  less 
decided,  I  shoidd  certainly  give  my  vbte  for 
it;  but  as  propriety  of  pronunciation  may  be 
called  a  compound  ratio  of  usage  and  analogy, 
the  short  sound  must  in  this  case  be  called  the 
proper  one.-^See  Knowlxogb,  and  Prin 
ciplcs,  No.  515. 

Zealous,  zh'is^  or  zi'lfis.  a. 

Aideotly  passionals  m  any  cause. 
Zealously,  zil'ds-li,  or  ze'lds-U. 

ad.  With  passionate  ardour. 

Zealousness,  zll'isrnii,  or  zeMos. 

nis.  «. 
The  quality  of  being  xealoai. 

Zechin^  tshi-kttn' .  s. 

A  gold  coin  worth  abool  nine  ilnUiqgi  star- 
ling. 


Zed,  z2ci3  or  fz  zurd.  s. 
The  name  of  the  letter  s.    The  last  of  the 
Eiiglish  alphabet. 

f^  For  the  proper  name  of  this  letter,  see 
Principles,  No.  483. 

Zenith,  zi'ni/A.  $• 

The  point  overhead  opposite  the  nadir. 

0^  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  proiNancia- 
tion  of  this  word,  till  1  was  told  that  mathema- 
ticians generally  made  the  first  syllable  short. 
Upon  consulting  our  orth5q>ists,  1  find  all 
who  have  the  word,  and  who  give  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  lorig,  except 
.£ntick.  Thus  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott, 
Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pro* 
iXNince  it  long ;  and  if  this  majority  were  not 
so  great  and  so  respe6Uble,  the  analogy  of 
words  of  this  form  ought  to  decide.  See 
Principles,  No.  ^4.    See  Cle  f  and  Co k- 

STRUE. 

Zephyr,  zif'ttr,  (543)  \. 

Zephyrus,  zif'flr.ds.  /'• 
The  west  innd,   and  poetically  any  calm  soft 
wind. 

Zest,  zist.  s. 
The  peel  of  an  onnge  sqoecied  into  wine ;  a 
relish,  a  taste  added. 

To  Zest^  zist.  V.  a. 
To  heighten  by  an  additional  relish. 

Zetetick.  z.4.tit'!k.  a.  (509) 

Proceeding  hy  inquiry. 

Zeugma^  z&g'ma.  s.  (92) 

A  figure  m  grammar,  when  a  veib  agreeing 
with  oivers  nouns,  or  an  adjc^ivc  with  dtven 
substantives,  is  rcfoned  to  one  expressly,  and 
to  the  other  by  supplement,  as.  Lust  overcame 
shame.  Boldness  fear,  and  Madness  reason. 

Zigzag,  zVzSg.  s. 

Any  thing  composed  of  short  turns.— ^/i^« 
^^  This  is  a  woni  of  ludicrous  formation,  but, 
Uke  otbera  of  the  same  kind,  very  cxpreuive, 
and  frequcntlgr  used  by  the  best  aiithors.  Pbpe 


has  very  happilr  exemplified  the  use  of  it  in 
his  Dunciad,  wnere  he  says: 
'*  Round  him  much  embryo,  much  aboition 

"  lay, 
**  Much  future  ode  and  ab<Kcatad  play ; 
<■  Nonsense  precipitate  like  ruuniD^  lead, 
**  That  sltpp'd  through  cracks  and  z/>.s4fjof 
«'  the  head." Dmeiml,  book  1.  ? .  iii. 

Zigzag,  zfg'zag.  a. 

Having  many  short  turaii^ ;  turaiog  this  wiy 
and  that. 

Z1NC9  zfngk.  s.  (4O8) 
A  semi-mettl  of  a  brilliant  white  odour  ap- 
proaching to  blue.    JCaiwr. 

ZoDi  ACK,zo'di-ak,  orz6'jJ-ak.(293) 

<294)(376) 

The  track  of  the  sun  thitmgh  (be  twelve  sigoi, 

a  great  cirelc  of  the  sphere,  cooisioiog  (be 

twelve  signs. 
ZoNEj  zone.  s. 

A  girdle,  a  division  of  the  earth. 
ZOOGRAPHER,  zi-ig'^gra-fuf.  «. 

One  who  describes  the  nature*  properties  lad 

forms  of  animals. 
ZooGRAPHY,  zi-dg'gnl-fil.  s.  (516} 

A  description  of  the  forms,  natures,  sod  pto- 

perries  of  animals. 

Zoology,  zi-&l'lA-ji. ».  (3 is) 
A  treatise  concerning  living  creaiuics. 

Zoophyte,  zi'tfJtc.  s.  {156) 

Cerain  vegetables  or  substances  which  piw£ 
of  the  nature  both  of  vegetables  and  aaiink. 
ZooPHORiCK,  zo-i-f&r'tk.  a.  (309) 
In  Arehit^dure,  having  the  figure  of  ttme 
animal. 

Z0OPHOROUS9  zo-Jf'A-rut.  s.  (557) 
The  aiember  between  the  architnve  uMi  w 
cornioei  so  allied  because  it  had  soflMiisKSihc 
fillWts  of  animals  carved  unit. 

Z0OTOMI8T,  z&.&^&.m}st.  S. 
A  disseaor  of  the  bodies  of  brute  besiu. 

Zootomy,  z6-2t'to-nie.  s.  [sib] 
BisKaiott  of  the  bottes  of  bcaits. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Appendix  in  the  third  Edition  being  incorporated  into  the  present^  no  place  could  be  found  for  the  following 
class  of  words  of  the  termination  in  ose,  which  are  so  variously  accented  by  our  Lexicographers ;  but  which,  from 


their  form  and  derivationf  ought  certainly  to  be  pronounced  alike, 
sketch. 


This  will  evidently  appear  from  the  following 


Ash. 

Silic*ulose» 
CaVcuhse* 

Vehenose* 
Arenose.    ^ 
SiligHnose. 

Op^crosk 

Morose^ 
Kdetnr  tshisc* 

Acitost. 

A^quose. 

Si'liquase. 

Ac'tuasi* 

Pulkosf. 


Johnson. 

Afibdose* 
Siltc^ulose. 
CaPcuhse. 
Tumulose*^ 
Ammse* 
Venenose* 
ArenSse. 
SUigHnosi* 
Crinose. 
Operise* 
Morose. 
Edematostm 
Comatose* 
,  AcetSse. 
Afuose. 
SiPiquose* 
Actuose* 
PuJUose, 


Sheridan. 
AnbelSse* 

Calctdisim 

TuftmJose. 

Ammose* 

VenetAse. 

Arenose. 


Operise. 
Momse, 


"Ace^se. 

Aquoff* 
SUiqmse. 

Pulicase. 


Entick.         Kenrick.         Perry. 


Nares. 


Scott.       Bocfaanan. 


Venenosi. 
Arinose. 

Crimse. 

Op^  erase. 
Aforise/ 
Edim!ahse: 

Com'aiose. 
Acctose* 

X'liqmse* 


Tu^mubse.       Tu'mubse. 


OperSse. 
Morise. 
Edemfatose. 
Comatose, 


Aremse. 


Morise. 


Acetose. 


Veturiose. 


Opervse. 


Operose. 
Morise. 


Acetose. 


Operise. 
Morose* 


SVliqucse*      SWiquose* 


Aqitose. 


The  varietyN>f  accentuation  which  this  sketch  exhibits^  sufficiently  shows  how  uncertain  are  our  Dictionaries 
where  usage  is  obscure.  From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  these  words>  we  may 
easily  guess  at  the  analogy  of  pronunciation^  and^  with  veryjittle  hesitation^  determine  that  the  accent  ought  to  be 
^aced  on  the  last  syllable  of  them  all. 
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CONCLtFSION, 


Thus,  after  many  years  of  labour  and  anxious  observation,  a  great  part  of  which  has  been  bestowed  on  thk 
Dictionary,  I  h^ve  given  many  additional  corrections  and  improvements  to  a  Fourth  Edition  of  h.  The  favour-' 
able  reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  Public,  demands  my  warmest  acknowtedg^ments ;  but  at  the  same  tizne 
makes  me  regret  the  diminished  value  of  the  former  Editions,  from  the  various  corrections  and  improvements  in 
this ;  but  the  judicious  and  candid^ observer  will  acknowledge,  that  a  work,  comprehending  such  an  infinite  nimiber 
of  nice  distinctions,  and  minute^  particulars,  which  (as  Dr.  Lowth  obsefves)  often  escape '  observation  when  they 
are  most  obvious,  would  naturally  admit  of  -several  corrections  and  an^endments  in  'future  Editions*  I  have  dis- 
sembled no  difHculty;  I  have  stiHed  nonobjection;  and  ha^e  sometimes  chosen  to  risk  the  appearance  of  uncertainty 
and  indecision,  to  those  who  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  confidence  iind  self-sufficiency,  rather  than  hazard  the 
opinion  of  the  judicious  fe#,  by  deciding  without  adequate  reasons  :  and  this  Edition,  the  result  of  much  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  has,  I  flatter  myself,  fewer  faults  than  any  similar  workbf  the  same  delicacy,  extent,  and  complexity. 
With  thankfulness,  therefore,  to  God,  who  has  ^u^ported  me  through  the  whole  of  it^  I  once  more  consign  it  to 
the  candid  and  discerning  Public.  .  , 


G.  Sidney,  Printer, 
Kortbumberland  St.  Strand. 
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BOOKS'  by  ike  same  Author , 

And  sold  by  J.  JOHNSON^  St.  Paul's  Church^rdi  G.  WiLXIE  and  J.  ROBINSON^  No.  57,  and 
G.  ROJBINSONi  No.  25,  Pater'mster^rovj  i  and  T*  CsDELL  and  W.  Davies^  Strand. 

A  KEY  to  the  CLASSICAL  PRONUNCIATION  of  GREEK,  LATIN,  and  SCRIPTURE  PROPER 
NAMES  ;  in  which  the  Words  are  accented  and  divided  into  Syllables  exactly  as  pronounced,  according  to  Rules 
drawn  from  analogy  and  the  best  Usa^e :  To  which  are  added.  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Accent 
and  Quantity,  shewing  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  the  common  Opinion  on  these  Subjects. 

With  the  Head  of  the  Author.    Pri£e  7s.  Boards. 

ELEMENTS  of  ELOCUTION;  in  which  the  Principles  of  Reading  and  Speaking  are  investigated;  and  such 
Pauses,  Emphasis,  and  Inflexions  of  Voice,  as  are  suitable  to  every  Variety  of  Sentence,  are  distinctly  pointed  out 
and  explained  ;  with  DIRECTIONS  for  STRENGTHfeNING  and  MODULATING  the  VOICE,  so  as  to  render 
it  varied,  forcible,  and  harmonious.  To  which  is  added,  A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  the  PASSIONS,  showing 
how^ey  aflFect  the  Countenance,  Tone  of  Voice,  and  Gesture  of  the  Body;  exemplified  by  a  copious  Selection  of 
the  most  striking  Passages  of  Shakespeare.  The  whole  illustrated  by  COPPER-PLATES,  explaining  the 
Nature  of  Accent,  Emphasis,  Inflexion,  and  Cadence. 

In  one  Volume,  Octavo ;  the  Second  Edition ;  with  the  Head  of  the  Author.     Price  7s.  Boards. 

THE  'XCADEMIC  SPEAKER  \  or,  A  Selection  of  Parliamentary  Debs^tes,  Orations,  Odes,  Scenes,  and 
Speeches  from  the  best  Writers,  proper  to  l)e  read  and  recited  by  Youth  at  School.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
ELEMENTS  OF  GESTURE ;  or,  plain  and  easy  Directions  for  keeping  the  Body  in  a  graceful  Position,  and  ac- 
quiring a  simple  and  unaffected  Style  of  Action.  Explained  and  illustrated  by  Plates,  describing  the  different 
Positions  and  Actions  of  the  Speaker. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools ;  the  Sixth  Edition.    Price,  bound,  4s. 

THEMES  and  ESSAYS  •,  or,  THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  in  English  Compostion ;  being  plain  and  easy 
RuLE3  for  writing  Tliemes,  and  composing  Exercises  on  Subjects  proper  for  the  Improvement  of  Youth,  of  both 
Sexes,  at  School.    To  which,  is  added  Methods  for  correcting  Juvenile  Composition. 

Price,  bound,  4s. 
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